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HIBISCUS. 


HIBISCUS,  in  Botany,  Greek  name,  of  un- 

known derivation,  for  the  a\§a, m of  Theophrallus,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Marih  Mallow,  or  fomething  very  near  it ; hence 
the  word  was  chofen  by  Linnseus  to  defignate  a genus  of  that 
family,  which  had  hitherto  received  only  barbarous  or  ill-con- 
ftrudled  appellations. — Linn.  Gen.  356.  Schreb.  468.. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL.  v.  3.  806.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  454.  Cavan.  Difc.  fafe.  3.  143-  JulT. 
2.73.  Lamarck.  Illufir.  t.  584.  Gsertn.134  (Ketmia; 
Tourn.  t.  26.) — Clafs  and  order,  Mbnadelphta  Polyanilrla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Columnif  ra,  Linn.  Malvaceae  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal..  Perianth  double  ; the  outer  permanent,  of 
many  linear,,  fometimes  fpatulate,  leaves,  rarely  united  into 
one  at  their  bafe  ; inner  of  one  leaf,  cup-fhaped,  either  live- 
cleft  half  w.ay  down  and  permanent,  or  with  five  teeth  only 
and  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh-oblong,  nar- 
rowed: at  the  bafe,  fpreading,  attached  below  to  the  tube  of 
the  ftamens.  Stain . Filaments  numerous,  connedfed  in  their 
lower  part  into  a tube,  in  whofe  upper  part,  both  at  its  1 um- 
mit  and  fides,  they  become  feparateand  lax  panthers  kidney- 
fliaped.  P'iji.  Germen  fuperior,  i-oundiih  ; llyle  thread- 
fliaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  five-cleft  in  its  upper  part 
ftigmas  five,  capitate.  Perk.  Capiule  of  five  cells  and  five 
valves  ; the  partitions  double,  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds 
one  or  more  in  each  cell,  kidney-fhaped  inclining  to  ovate. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  many  leaves  or  feg- 
ments.  Stigmas  five.  Capiule  of  five  cells,,  with  ieveral 
feeds. 

The  fpecies  conftitntfng  the  genus  Hibifetts  are  a numerous 
tribe  of  the  largeit  and  fineft  plants  of  the  malvaceous  order. 
They  are  36  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14th,  66  in  Willdenow  ; yet 
of  the  former  II.  pramorfus,  fpinlfeX)  cancellalus , and  zeylanicuty 
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are  removed  to  the  new  genus  Pavonia,  and  H.  Malvavifcits - 
to  the  Achama  of  Banks  and  Solander,  well  marked  by  its 
convoluted  corolla,  ten  ftigmas,  and  pulpy  fruit ; feeAcHA— 
to  A. — Scarcely  any  of  them  are  natives  of  Europe.  They 
generally  grow  between  the  tropics,  yet  fome  are  found  in 
North  America,  and  fome  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Though  fo  numerous,  they  are  not  capable 
of  being  diftributed  into  any  well-defined  fedlions  or  fub- 
diviiions. — The  ftern  is  generally  lhrubby  or  arboreous  ; 
rarely  herbaceous  with  an  annual  root,  and  ftill  more  rarely 
fo  with  a perennial  one.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  firnple, 
more  or  lefs  lobed,  with  a pair  of  narrow  ftipulas  at  the  bafe 
of  the  footftalk.  Pubefcence  genei'ally  foft  and  ftellated, 
fometimes  briilly  and  fimple,  fometimes  wanting  ; in  H.  po~ 
pulneus  fcaly,  but  this  was,,  with  great  reafon,  thought  a. 
diftimft  genus  by  Dr.  So'lander.  Flower-ftalks  axillary  or 
terminal,  all  fimple  and  fingle-flowered.  Corolla  ufually 
large,  red,  purplifh,  or  yellow  with  more  or  lefs  of  a purple 
fpot,  for  the  molt  part  very  ornamental ; fometimes  variable 
according  to  the  age  of  the  flower.  The  fibres  of  the  Item 
are  tenacious  like  hemp,  and  the  juices  of  the  whole  plant 
very  mucilaginous,  fometimes  accompanied  by  an  unplea- - 
fantly  feented  fecretion  We  do  not  recoiled!  any  fragrance 
in  the  blofloms,  at  leatt  of  thofe.  few  which  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  examine  alive  in  the  gardens  or  ftoves  of  Europe.  .. 
——The  following  are  among,  the  fpecies  moil  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

FI.  palujlrls.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  976.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  882. 
Cavan.  Dili.  t.  65.  f.  2. — Stem  herbaceous,  Quite  fimple. 
Leaves  ovate,  partly  three-lobed,  downy  beneath.  Flower- - 
ftalks  diftindl  from  the  foot-italks. — Native  of  rnarfhes  in 
North  America;  hardy  in  our  gardens,  but  fcarcely: 
B . . flowering 
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flowering  without  fome  artificial  heat.  The  root  is  perennial. 
Stems  annual,  about  two  feet  high,  perfectly  unbranchcd, 
leafy,  round,  and  nearly  fmootli.  Leaves  tlirec  or  four 
inches  long,  two  or  three  broad,  pointed,  ovate,  ferrated, 
often  with  two  final!  lateral  points.or  lobes;  finooth  above  ; 
Cnely  hoary  beneath,  Flowers  large,  rofe-cotoured,  darker 
i the  centre.  Stamens  and  pifld  yellow.  Stigmas  verv  large 
and  globofe.  The  flowerflalks  are  truly  axillary,  not  united 
for  fome  diltance  to  the  footllalk  of  the  leaf,  by  which  it  is 
fuppofccl  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  II.  Mofcheutos  ; but  we 
think,  with  Dr.  Sims  in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  that 
thefe  two  fpecies  are  hardly  to  be  confidered  as  more  than 
varieties.  The  latter  is  reprefented  in  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  65. 
f.  1,  whatever  may  be  the  Alcca  rofea  peregrina,  forte  Rofa 
mofcheutos  Plin'u,  Cornut.  Cauad.  144.  t.  145. 

H.  tiliaceus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  976.  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  jj. 
f.  1 . (Pariti  ; Rlieede  Malab.  v.  1.  53.  t.  30.  Novella; 
Rumph.  Amb.  v.  2.  218.  t.  73.) — Leaves  roundifh-heart- 
lliaped,  undivided,  pointed,  crenate.  Stem  arboreous. 
Outer  calyx  in  ten  fegments  united  half  way  up. — One  of 
the  moll  common  trees  in  every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
thriving  in  all  forts  of  fituations  and  foils,  and  cultivated  for 
the  fake  of  its  fliade,  even  more  than  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  by  road  fides.  The 
foliage  refembles  that  of  the  Carolina  Lime,  I ilia  pubtfeens. 
The  flowers  expand  in  an  evening,  aud  are  pale  yellow,  with 
a dark  purplifh  ftain  in  the  bottom.  A coarfe  cordage  is 
made  of  the  bark ; the  wood  is  light  and  white,  ufeful  for 
fmall  cabinet  work  \ the  mucilage  of  the  whole  plant  is  ap- 
plied to  fome  medical  purpofes* 

PI.  Rofa-Sinenfs.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  977.  Sm.  Spicil.  7. 
t 8.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  158.  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  69.  f.  2.) 
Schem-pariti ; Rlieede  Malab.  v.  2.  25  t.  17,  with  a double 
flower,  as  is  alfo  Flos  feilalis ; Rumph.  Amb.  v.  4.  24. 
t.  8.) —Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  ferrated,  finooth.  Stem 
arboreous. — The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  uncertain, 
but  no  plant  is  more  generally  cultivated  in  China  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  for  ornament,  efpedally  the  double-flowered 
kind,  which  is  ufed  on  all  occalions  to  decorate  the  haufes, 
temples,  & c.,  as  rofes  are  in  England.  Their  fhape  and 
brilliant  red  colour  have  acquired  them  the  appellation  of 
the  China  Rofe.  The  fingle  flower,  with  its  long  pendulous 
column  of  flamcns,  and  vivid  crimfon  ftigmas,  is  in  our 
opinion  much  more  elegant  than  the  double,  but  is  rarely 
ieen  in  colleftions,  tluiugh  the  latter  is  confidered  as  almolt 
efrential  to  every  hot-houfe.  The  tree  is  faid  to  be  as  large 
as  a hazeL  The  leaves  are  of  a fine  green,  aud  finooth. 
Flowers  large,  crimfon.  They  ferve  the  Europeans  in  India 
tor  the  ignoble  purpofe  of  blacking  their  (hoes,  being 
rubbed  upon  the  leather,  which,  when  it  has  received  a fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  colour,  is  polifhed  with  the  hand. 

H.  mutabilis - Linn.  Sp.  PI.  977.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  228. 
Cavan  DifL  t.  62.  f.  1.  ( Rofa-Sinenfis  ; Ferrari  Flor.  479. 

t.  485 — 499.  Merian.  Surin.  31.  t.  31.  Hina-pariti  ; 
Rlieede  Malab.  v.  6.  69.  t.  38 — 42  ) — Leaves  heart -fhaped, 
angular,  five-lobed,  pointed,  toothed.  Outer  calyx  of  eight 
•leaves.  Capfule  villole.  Stem  arboreous, — Native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where,  as  well 
as  in  the  Welt  Indies,  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  molt  generally  double,  which  are  white  at 
iirft  opening  in  the  morning,  but  become  rofe-coloured  be- 
fore they  inde  at  night.  The  leaves  fomewliat  refemble 
thofe  of  the  vine,  and  are  roughifh,  variable  in  the  length  of 
their  points.  Ferrari  and  Rheede  have  illultrated  this  line 
plant  by  an  unufual  profulion  of  plates  in  their  fcveral 
lplendid  works. 

H.  fyriacus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  978.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  S3. 


Cavan.  DifT  t.  69.  f.  1.  (Alcea  arborefeens ; Camer. 
Hort.  t.  3,  4.  Althaea  arborefeens  ; Ger.  em.  933.  A. 
frutex  ; Park.  Parad.  3C9.  t.  367.  f.  5.) — Leaves  ovate, 
fomewliat  wedge-fhaped,  three-lobed,  cut,  fmooth.  Outer 
calyx  of  about  eight  leaves,  as  long  as  the  inner.  Stem 
arborefeent. — Native  of  Syria  and  Carniola  ; a lrardy  flirub 
in  our  gardens,  where  it  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Altheea  frutex.  It  is  perhaps  the  laft  flirub  that  comes  into 

leaf  with  us,  and  one  of  the  latell  in  flowering.  The 
b'offms  arc  handfome,  rofe-coloured  with  a crimfon  eye,  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  liable  to  variations  in  colour  which 
render  them  Hill  more  defirable.  They  liave  no  feent. 

H liliiflorus.  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  57.  f.  1. — Leaves obovatc, 
entire,  bluntilh,  ribbed,  fmootli  ; occalionally  three-lobed. 
Outer  calyx  five-cleft,  very  fhort.  Stem  arboreous. — 
Gathered  on  the  woody  mountains  of  the  Ifle  de  Bourbon 
by  Commcrfon,  who,  thinking  it  a diftincl  genus,  intended 
to  call  it  Cremontia.  The  above  characters  mark  it  fuffi- 
ciently.  The  flowers  arc  large,  not  much  expanded,  pur- 
plifli,  externally  filky  and  whitifh  Few  of  the  genus  are 
more  ilriking  either  in  their  blofloms  or  foliage. — The 
French  call  it  Fleur  de  St.  Louis. 

H . fpcciofus.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  456.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  360. — Leaves  deeply  palmate,  fmootli : their  fegments 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  ferrated.  Stem,  flalks,  and  calyx 
fmootli. — Native  of  Carolina,  nearly  hardy  with  us,  being 
perennial,  with  an  -311111131  herbaceous  ilem.  The  flowers 
are  peculiarly  fhewy,  being  of  a rich  fcarlet,  and  larger  than 
molt  of  their  family. 

H.  Abelmofchus.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  980.  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  62. 
f.  2.  (Flos  mofehatus ; Merian.  Snr.  42.  t.42.) — Leaves 
with  feven  angles,  ferrated ; fomewliat  peltate  and  heart- 
fliapcd  at  the  bafe.  Stem  briflly. — Native  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rich  mufky  talte  of 
its  feeds,  known  by  the  name  of  Bammia  mofehata , tor  which 
they  are  cultivated  in  the  Eaft.  The  plant  is  flirubby,  very 
liifpid.  Leaves  very  deeply  divided.  Flowers  large,  yel- 
low. Capfule  two  or  three  inches  long. 

H.  Trionmn.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  981.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  209. — ■ 
Leaves  in  three  very  deep  divifioiis,  cut,  fomewliat  pinnatitid. 
Calyx  inflated,  membranous,  hairy. — The  beautiful  \ oue- 
tian  Mallow,  or  Flower  of  an  hour,  is  one  of  the  few  Eu- 
ropean fpecies  of  Hibifeus,  and  alfo  one  of  the  few  that  are 
annual.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  for  the  elegance  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  fulphur-coloured,  with  five  purple  ex- 
ternal ftripes,  and  a violet  eve,  contrailcd  with  the  yellow 
anthers.  The  purple  hairy  ftigmas  too  are  rcmaikable,  as 
well  as  the  bladdery  liifpid  inner  calyx. 

Hibi.sCU.sJ  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  flirubby 
and  flowering-exotic  forts,  among  which  the  fpecies  chiefly 
cultivated  are,  the  Syrian  flirubby  hibifeus,  or  altluea  fru- 
tex (H.  fyriacus)  ; the*  bladder  hibifeus,  bladder  ketmia, 
or  flower  of  an  hour  (FI.  trionmn)  ; the  China  rofe  liibilcus 
( H.  rofa  lineniis)  ; and  the  changeable  rofe  liibilcus  (H.  mu- 
tabilis,) or  Marlinico  rofe. 

'Flic  firll  fpecies  has  fcveral  varieties,  as  with  pale  purple 
flowers,  having  dark  bottoms  ; with  bright  purple  flowers, 
and  black  bottoms;  with  white  flowers,  and  purple  bot- 
toms ; with  variegated  flowers  and  dark  bottoms,  termed 
painted  lady  altheea  frutex  ; with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  dark  bottoms ; and  with  variegated  leaves,  and  double 
flowers. 

And  of  the  fecond  fpecie6  there  are  varieties,  with  ereft 
purplifh  items,  and  larger  flowers,  with  a deeper  colour  ; and 
with  large  paler-coloured  flowers. 

The  laft  fpecies  has  alfo  a variety  with  double  flowers, 
from  which  the  lingle  is  often  produced  ; but  the  feeds 
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of -the  Tingle  rarely  afford  plants  that  vary  to  the  double 
fort. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fil'd  fpecies  is  capable  of  being 
multiplied  either  by  feeds,  layers  of  the  branches,  or  cut- 
tings of  the  young  fhoots. 

In  raifing  them  by  feed,  it  fhould  be  procured  from 
abroad,  and  be  fivvn  in  the  early  fpring  feafon,  either  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  or  on  a border  in  a warm  ex- 
pofure ; but  the  former  is  the  better  method.  The  pots 
rauit  be  plunged  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  in  order  to  bring 
the  young  plants  forward.  Afterwards  the  plants  fhould 
be  watered  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  a moderate 
degree,  and  be  protected  in  the  winter  from  the  effects  of 
fro  It. 

After  the  plants  have  had  the  growth  of  about  two  years 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  nurfery  rows,  or  in  the  places 
where  they  are  ultimately  to  grow. 

Where  the  layer  mode  is  employed,  the  branches  fhould 
be  laid  down  into  the  ground  in  the  autumnal  feafon, 
nicking  the  fhoots  on  the  back  parts  at  one  or  two  of  the 
joints,  and  placing  them  well  in  the  earth.  They  moflly 
become  pretty  well  rooted  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  placed 
out  in  their  fituations. 

In  ufing  cuttings  the  young  fhoots  fhould  be  preferred, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  light  earth  early  in  t lie 
fpring,  plunging  them  in  a mild  hot-bed.  They  may  alfo 
be  planted  in  a fliady  border  in  the  fummer  feafon.  As  foon 
as  the  plants  are  become  fully  rooted,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  great  care,  and  p'anted  out  where  they  are  to 
grow,  which  may  be  done  either  during  the  autumn  or  in. 
the  fpring. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by  fowing  the  well- 
ripened  feeds  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  in  patches  of  feveral 
feeds  together,  in  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  defigned 
to  grow  and  flower.  As  foon  as  the  plants  are  come  up, 
and  have  attained  fome  growth,  they  fliould  be  thinned  out 
to  two  or  three  plants  in  each  patch. 

The  lail  two  fpecies  are  alfo  capable  of  being  multiplied, 
by  lowing  the  feeds,  when  perfectly  ripened,  in  the  early 
fpring  in  pots  of  rich  light  earth,  plunging  them  directly  in 
a moderate  hot-bed,  under  glafs  frames,  or,  which  is  much 
better,  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  hot-houfe.  As  foon  as  the 
plants  have  made  their  appearance,  and  acquired  fome  few 
inches  in  growth,  they  mult  be  removed  feparately  into  fmall 
pots,  giving  them  water  freely,  and  then  replunging  them  in 
the  hot-bed,  where  they  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  fome  cafes  they  are  likewife  capable  of  being  railed  by 
planting  cuttings  made  from  the  young  fhoots  in  pots  filled 
with  the  fame  fort  of  mou'd,  either  in  the  fpring  or  fummer, 
affording  them  water  immediately,  and  then  placing  them  in 
the  bark  hot-bed.  The  after-mauagement  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  other  forts. 

The  firft  two  fpecies,  which  are  hardy,  afford  an  excellent 
effedt  in  the  clumps  and  borders,  in  intermixture  with  other 
plants  of  the  flowery  fort  ; while  the  lad  two,  which  are 
tender,  difplay  confiderable  variety  in  coifedlions  of 
the  floye  and  confervatory  kinds,  by  the  beauty  o£  their 
flowers. 

HI'BISI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic.  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 8 o miles  W.  of  Satalia... 

HIBR'AHIM,  or  St.  Mary,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  near  that  of  Madagascar  ; 50  miles  long  and  14 
wide.  S.  lat.  160  56'.  E.  long.  51 J 56'. 

HIBRETPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Lahore; 
2_y  miles  N,.o£  Firofeppur. 
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HICETAS,  the  Syracufan,  in  Biography,  an  ancient 
philofopher  and  aftronomer,  who  flourifhed  at  an  unknown 
period.  He  was  probably  the  firft  perfon  who  taught  that 
the  fun  and  liars  were  fixed  and  permanent  bodies,  and  that 
the  earth  had  a rotatory  motion.  It  is  even  faid  that  Coper- 
nicus derived  from  this  philofopher  the  firll  hint  of  his  true 
fyltem  of  the  univerfe. 

HICITATAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weft  Florida, 
near  the  Apalachicola.  N.  lat.  31  43'.  W.  long.  85  . 

HICK,  in  Nautical  Affairs , fignifies  the  handle  or  lever 
of  the  rudder  of  a barge,  called  alfo  the  tiller. 

HICKERY,  iu  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Fort  Franklin. 

HICKES,  George,  in  Biography, was  born  at  Newfiiam, 
in  Yorkfliire,  in  the  year  1642.  He  was  educated  at  North- 
Allerton,  from  whence  he  was  admitted  a fervitor  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  college,  where  he  took-  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  1662.  Pie  went  to  Lincoln  college,  in  1664,  was 
elected  fellow,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced  M.A. 
was  admitted  to  ho'y  orders,  and  undertook  tlie  office  of  a 
tutor  to  the  college,  the  duties  of  which  lie  difeharged  with 
great  reputation  till  the  year  1673,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
feek  for  lome  change,  in  order  to  recruit  his  health,  which 
had  been  injured  by  fevere  labour.  He  accompanied  fir 
George  Wheeler  in  atom- on  the  continent,  and  at  Paris  lie 
learnt  chat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  court  to  revoke  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  I11  1675  he  returned  to  Oxford,  obtained  fome 
preferment,  and  was  loon  after  appointed  domeftie  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom  he  attended  to  Scotland.. 
Plere  he  accepted  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity.  From 
this  period  he  received  other  preferments,  in  the  church,  and. 
amo.ng  others,  the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  would  pro!  ably 
have  been  made  bifhop  of  Briftol,  but  the  death  of  the  king, 
while  the  fubjedl  was  in  agitation,  put  an  end  to  all  his  future 
hopes  of  eccleliaftical  promotion.  He  had  already  difeovered 
great  zeal  againfti  the  principles  of  popery,  that  he  could 
expedl  no  favour  from  James  II. ; neverthelefs,  he  was  fo 
much  of  a churchman,  and  fo  lleadily  attached  to  the 
Stuart  family,  that  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  was  fufpended,.  and  in 
1C90  was  deprived  of  his  benefices.  Before  he  quitted 
poflefiion,  however,  upon  feeing.it  announced  in  the  Gazette 
that  the  deanery  of  Worcefter  was  granted  to  Mr.  William 
Talbot,  he  drew  up  a claim  of  right  to  it,  which,  in  1691, 
he  fixed  up,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  ever  the  great  entrance 
into  tlie  choir.  This  paper  was  called  by  tlie  fecretary  of 
ftate  “Dr.  Hickes’s  manifefto  again  ft  the  government,”  and 
drew  upon  the  author  a profecution  from  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  This  he  anticipated,  and  very  wifely  quitted  the 
country  for  concealment  in  the  metropolis.  Here  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  he  remained  unipolefted  ti  l the  year  1699, 
when  the  lord  high  chancellor  Somers,  out  of  regard  for  his- 
great  erudition,  and' as  an  encouragement  to  him  in  venting 
his  dictionary  of  the  old  Northern  languages,  procured  an 
a£l  of.  council,  by.  which  the  attorney-general  was  ordered 
to  enter  a noli  profeqid  to  all  proceedings  againft  liim. . He 
died  in  1715,  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his -age..  His. 
principal  works  were  “ Inftiutiones  Grammatical  Anglo- 
Saxonicas  et  Mxfo-Gotliicte,”  4to  ; and  “ A ntiqute  Litera- 
ture Septenti  ionalis,  Libriduo’  , folio.  This  laft  is  reckoned 
the  author’s  mailer-piece,  and  is  ftill  held  in  high  eftin.atioru, 
He  was  author  of  three  volumes  of  fermons,  and  of  a multi- 
tude of  trails  in  defence  of  himfelf,  and  the  other  non-jurors, 
and  their  principles,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in. 
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the  Biographia  Britannica.  Dr.  Hickes  was  unquekionably 
a man  of  great  learning,  and  very  converfant  in  the'  writings 
of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  bellexpo- 
iitors  of  the  fcriptures.  Of  his  integrity,  he  afforded  abundant 
evidence,  by  the  facriiices  to  which  he  fubmitted,  rather  than 
Buffer  his  confcience  to  be  violated,  and  his  moral  conduit  is 
*faid  to  have  been  unexceptionable  and  exemplary.  Biog. 
Brit. 

HiCKEs’rifajjin  Geography,  abay  on  theN.E.coak  of  New 
.Zealand,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1769,  fo  called  from 
Mr.  Hickes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Endeavour  ; 14  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Cape  Runaway. 

Hickes’j'  Keys,  a duller  of  iflets  and  rocks,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  170  xo'. 
W.  long.  88  54'. 

HICKFORD,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  dancing-maker, 
whofe  fehool-room,  in  Brewer’s-kreet,  Incceeded  that  in 
York-buildings  forhenefit  concerts  and  mufical  performances., 
during  the  early  part  of  the  lall  century. 

In  1731,  Geminiani  Martini,  the  celebrated  performer  on 
the  hautbois,  and  Arrjgoni,  the  lutinill,  had  a weekly  fub- 
Ycription  concert  at  Hickford’s  room  ; where  Carborelli, 
Dubourg,  Clegg,  and  V eracini  had  likewife  -their  benefits, 
as  had  all  the  fecond-rate  opera  fingers.  About  the  year 
.1744,  Hickford  himfelf  ekablifhed  a weekly  fubfeription 
concert,  of  which  Felling  was  the  leader,  Vincent  the  haut- 
bois, Wiedman  the  German  Hute,  Miller  the  balloon,  Cc- 
perale  the  violoncello,  and  Frail,  with  fomeother  Italians  from 
the  opera,  the  fingers. 

This  concert  continued  in  high  favour  till  the  deceafe  of 
.Felling  and  ekablilhment  of  Giardini  in  this  country. 

HICKMAN,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  America, 
in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  N.  lide  of  Kentucky 
.river  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Danville. 

HICKSFORD,  a pok-town  of  America,  in  Green- 
ville county,  Virginia  ; 209  miles  from  Wakiington. 

HICKUP,  Hiccock,  or  Hiccough,  in  Medicine,  terms 
which  have  probably  originated  from  the  peculiar  found 
ilfued  in  the  affeftion  which  they  are  ufed  to  denote,  iig- 
xiify  a rapid,  .convullive,  and  fonoi-ous  infpiration,  effected 
by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  generally  connected 
with  irritation  of  the  komacli.  It  is  the  Xtiypo;  or  A-jyyo,  of 
■the  Greeks,  and  th ejingultus  of  the  Latins. 

This  troublefome  Ipafmodic  affeftion  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  minute  defeription  here.  Some  have  con- 
iidered  it  as  a diforder  of  the  ilomach  exclufively  ; while 
.others  more  eorreftly  affert,  that  the  aftion  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  principally  concerned  in  producing  it.  It  is  ob- 
vious, indeed,  tliat  the  peculiar  difly  llabic  found,  produced 
during  the  fpafm,  commonly  arifes  from  an  affection  ot  fome 
of  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  this  is  not  lefs  obvioully 
-the  diaphragm.  This  fpafmodic  contradlion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, however,  is  molt  excited  in  confequence  of  fome 
irritation  within  the  komach,  and  efpecially  about  the  upper 
orifice  or  cardia.  Thus  a large  quantity  of  food,  taken 
without  drinking,  or  a fmall  portion  of  very  dry  food, 
fuch  as  bread,  will  often  bring  on  the  hickup  ; but  it  is 
fpeedily  appeafed,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  a draught  of  any  liquid. 
Diltenlion  of  the  Ilomach,  by  a very  copious  meal,  or  by 
food  imperfedtly  mallicated,  will  alto  frequently  induce  a 
hickup  ; which,  of  courfe,  is  eafily  prevented  by  an  oppofite 
.courfe,  temperance,  and  flow  eating.  Certain  acrid  fub- 
Itances,  fwalloived,  or  generated  in  the  ilomach,  are  apt  to 
excite  the  convullive  aftion  of  the  diaphragm,  which  coniti- 
tutes  hickup.  Thus  various  ipices,  eipecially  when  taken 
copioully,  and  other  pungent  matters,  fuch  as  garlic,  & c. 


often  produce  it  ; ftnd  the  acids,  and  other  irritating  fluids, 
which  refult  from  imperfect  digellion,  andoccafion  a ienfe  of 
heat  and  unealinefs  about  the  cardia,  or  heart-burn,  frequent- 
ly aifo  excite  hickup. 

On  the  other  hand,  hickup  is  often  obferved  to  arife  from 
the  oppofite  Rate  of  the  komach  to  that  of  over-diileniion, 
namely,  from  inanition.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account  for 
this  variety  of  the  diforder,  unlefs  we  iuppofe  that  the 
fluids,  fecreted  within  the  komach,  become,  during  its 
empty  kate,  a fource  of  irritation  adequate  to  excite  the 
fympathetic  aftion  of  the  diaphragm.  Hickup  is  alfo  apt 
to  occur,  after  great  evacuations  by  purging  and  vomiting, 
as  in  cholera,  and  after  hemorrhages.  And  it  often  accom- 
panies inflammation,  or  other  fevefe  irritation,  in  the  vil’cera; 
eipecially  thofe  of  the  abdomen,  in  phrenitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  apoplexy,  in  obllruftions  of  the  bowels, 
& c.  It  is  very  common  in  almok  all  diforders  of  the  organs 
cortnefted  with  digellion;  thus  it  is  generally  one  of  the 
fymptomsof  a feirrhous  Hate  of  the  liver  ; and  is  fometimes 
found  in  fun  pie  jaundice,  in  which  the  biliary  ducts  are  ob» 
llrufted,  although  the  liver  itfelf  is  found.  Sometimes'  it  is 
one  of  the  fore-runners  of  the  epileptic  paioxyfm.  Heber- 
den’s  Comment. 

From  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  hickup  will 
fometimes  continue  to  diltrefs  the  patient,  not  only  for 
feveral  months,  but  even  for  fome  years,  at  times  with  great 
conftancy,  and  at  other  times  with  confiderable  intermifiions. 
In  fome  inltances,  this  troublefome  fymptom  has  been  known 
to  harafs  a perlon  during  the  fpace  of  many  months,  with- 
out any  other  ligns  of  ill  health.  (See  Ileberden,  Comment. 
De  Morbor.  Hill.  et.  Curat,  cap.  81.)  The  final  caufe  of 
the  hickup  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  removal  of  any 
irritating  fubllance  from  the  lower  part  of  the  celopha- 
gus,  or  from  the  upper  orifice  of  the  komach  to  a lefs 
fenkble  part  of  that  organ  by  the  concuffion  of  the 
whole. 

The  hickup,  in  its  molt  ordinary  form,  where  no  par- 
ticular difeafe  is  prefent,  is  a triking  affection  ; but  when 
it  is  a fymptom  of  other  difeafes,  and  efpecially  of  acute 
or  febrile  difeafes,  it  is  often  itfelf  a fevere  complaint,  by 
the  irritation  which  it  produces,  and  very  often  indicative  of 
danger,  or  of  the  approach  of  diffolution.  Hippocrates  has 
founded  feveral  of  his  prognoitic  aphorifms  upon  this  fymp- 
tom. In  inflammation  of  the  bowels  (enteritis),  in  long 
continued  colic,  in  llrangulated  hernia,  in  flrifture  of  the 
reftum,  intus-fufeeptio,  or  other  impediment  to  proper  eva- 
cuation of  the  canal,  hickup  enfues  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
difeafe,  and,  when  accompanied  by  great  fulnefs  and  tenlion 
of  the  abdomen,  with  debility  of  the  pulfe,  languor,  and  pro- 
Aeration  of  llrength,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a molt  unfavour- 
able fymptom.  In  all  acute  fevers  it  is  ail  unpleafant  fymp- 
tom, implying  generally  a morbid  condition  of  the  abdomi- 
nal vilcera  or  of  the  brain,  which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  will 
terminate  unfavourably.  The  fymptom,  however,  has  fome- 
times  preceded  a favourable  change  of  the  fever  ; 1b  that 
the  older  phykeians  have  remarked,  that  an  exception  from 
its  indication  of  danger  arifes,  when  appearances  of  an  ap- 
proaching crifis  concur  with  it.  Hippocrates  obferves  that 
hickup  is  a bad  fymptom  in  old  people  after  a fevere  purging. 
(Aphorifm  41.  feft.  7.)  It  is  unfavourable,  indeed,  after 
every  fevere  evacuation  of  this  fort  ; but  more  particularly 
in  the  aged,  whofe  kresgth  is  neceflarily  impaired.  He  re- 
marks, too,  that  hickup  is  a bad  fymptom  in  inflammation 
of  the  liver  i(Aph.  58.  feft.  5—  1 7.  left.  7),  and  that  a 
fneezing,  fupervening  during  a hickup,  removes  it.  Aph.  7. 
feci.  6.  6 
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It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  the  cure  of  hid  up, 
fince  it  is  either  fo  flight  an  affedion,  in  general,  as  to  re- 
quire no  medical  affiftance,  on  the  one  hand  ; or  a fymptom  of 
fome  other  difeafe,  to  which  our  attention  mult  be  chiefly 
directed,  on  the  other.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  ufually  ceafes 
fpontaneoufly  in  a fhort  time,  or  is  readily  removed  by  a 
little  warm  fluid,  as  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like.  When  it 
arifes  from  over-difteniion  of  the  flomach  by  a too  copious 
fupply  of  food,  or  from  the  ufe  of  certain  fpices  or  other 
acrid  fubftances,  it  will  be  in  the  patient’s  power  to  avoid 
any  return  of  it  in  future  from  the  fame  caufes.  When  the 
hickup  is  more  permanent  and  troublefome,  moderate  dofes 
of  the  antifpafmodics  will  commonly  relieve  it  ; probably  by 
blunting  the  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  flomach, 
and  invigorating  its  mufcular  fibres.  Thus  a little  opium  or 
conium  (cicuta  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias),  or  a few  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  and  of  fulphuric  ether,  will  frequent- 
ly remove  the  paroxyfm  at  once.  When  the  hickup  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  generation  of  acid  in  the  flomach, 
it  may  be  alleviated  by  magnefia,  clial'k,  and  the  alkaline 
waters,  at  the  fame  time,  a light  and  moderate  diet,  with  oc- 
casional laxatives,  and  aromatic  bitters,  may  be  ufed  with  a 
view  to  unload  and  flrengtherT  the  flomach.  This,  like 
many  ether  fpafmodic  attions  of  mufcular  parts,  may  be 
often  removed  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  patient  flrongly 
to  any  particular  object,  or  by  exciting  any  mental  emotion  ; 
a fact,  which  popular  obfervation  has  evinced.  When  the 
hickup  is  merely  a fymptom  of  fome  other  difeafe,  the  treat- 
ment of  it  is  a matter  of  very  fecondary  importance  ; our 
efforts  being  of  neceffity  direfted  chiefly  to  the  removal  of 
the  primary  difeafe,  with  the  ceffation  or  alleviation  of 
which  the  hickup  will  of  courfe  ceafe  or  be  alleviated,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim,  “ fublata  caufa  tollitur  effeftus.’’  The 
treatment  of  fuch  primary  difeafes  will  of  courfe  be  ellewhere 
•detailed.  See  Sennertus,  Med.  Praft.  lib.  iii.  part  2. 
fe£l.  2.  cap.  10.  Hoffmann,  Syll.  Med.  Rat.  Heberden, 
Comment,  cap.  81.  Sauvages,  Nofol.  Method. 

HICKWALL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
fpecies  of  wood-pecker,  called  by  authors  picus  varius 
minor  ; a fmall  bird  of  not  above  an  ounce  weight,  very 
beautifully-  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  brown.  The 
head  in  the  female  of  this  fpecies  has  a white  fpot  on  the 
crown,  and  in  the  male  a red  one.  It  climbs  trees  like  the 
common  large  wood-pecker,  and  like  it  feeds  on  worms  and 
cither  infedts  which  it  finds  there.  See  Picus  Minor. 

HID  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  N.W.  ter- 
ritory of  America,  in  Plem  river,  the  northern  head-water 
•of  the  Illinois. 

HIDAGE,  or  Hydage,  an  extraordinary  tax,  anciently 
payable  to  the  king  for  every  hide  of  land.  See  Hide. 

“ Sunt  etiam  quiedam  communes  pneftationes,  quae  fer- 
vitia  non  dicuntur,  nec  de  confuetudine  veniunt,  nifi  cum 
neceffitas  intervenerit,  vel  cum  rex  venerit ; ficut  funt  hi- 
dagia,  coragia,  & carvagia,  & alia  plura  de  neceflitate,  & ex 
corifenfu  communi  totius  regni  introduTa,  8c  quse  ad  domi- 
miim  non  pertinent,’’  See.  Erafton,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

King  Etlielred,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  994,  upon  the  land- 
ing of  the  Danes,  at  Sandwich,  taxed  all  his  lands  by  hides. 
-Every  310  hides  of  land,  on  this  occafion,  found  one  fliip 
furnifhed  ; and  every  eight  hides  found  one  jack  and  one 
iaddle-,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  William  the  Conqueror 
took  fix  fliillings  for  every  hide  of  land  in  England. 

Hidage  is  alfo  ufed  for  being  quit  of  that  tax  ; otherwife 
called  hide-gild. 

HIDALGO,  q.  d.  a fon  of  birth,  in  Modern  Hi/lory,  a 
title  given  in'  Spain  to  all  who  are  of  noble  family. 


HIDDE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia;  10  miles  E. 
of  Jidda. 

HIDDENSON,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  W. 
coatl  of  Ufedom,  about  ten  miles  long  and  two  broad.  N.  hit* 
54°  35'.  E.  long.  13  10'. 

HIDE,  in  Commerce,  the  fkin  of  a bead;  particularly 
that  o£a  bullock,  cow,  or  horfe.  See  Skin  and  Tanning. 

Vpe  have  hides  of  divers  denominations,  according  to  their 
A?/e,  quality,  See. 

Hide,  Curried,  is  that  which,  after  tanning-,  has  palled 
through  the  currier’s  hands,  and  has  thus  received  its  laft 
preparation,  and  is  fitted  for  ufe.  See  Currying. 

Hide,  Raw,  or  Green  Hide,  is  that  which  has  not  under- 
gone any  preparation  ; being  in  the  fame  condition  as  when 
taken  off  the  carcafe. 

Hide,  Salted,  is  a green  hide,  feafoned  with  fea-falt  and 
alum,  or  falt-petre,  to  prevent  its  fpoiling  and  corrupting, 
either  by  keeping  it  too  long  in  cellars,  or  in  tranfporting  it 
too  far  in  a hot  feafon. 

There  are  alfo  hides  dried  in  the  air,  fent  from  America  f 
particularly  tlioie  of  buffalos. 

Hide,  Tanned,  is  a hide  either  green,  falted,  or  dried, 
farther  dreffed  and  prepared  by  the  tanner,  by  paring  off 
the  hair,  and  fleepiug  it  in  pits  of  lime  and  tan-.  See  Tan- 
ning. 

Tanned  hides  are  commonly  carried  along  with  the  ar- 
tillery of  an  army.  They  are  ufed  in  the  fire-werkers  (lores, 
for  covering  powder  or  charged  bombs  from  the  rain  or 
from  fparks  of  fire.  They  are  alio  ufed  on  batteries,  or  hi 
a laboratory. 

Hide,  or  Hyde,  Hyda,  in  our  Ancient  Cuflo'ms,  denoted 
a meafure  or  quantity  of  land,  containing  lo  much  as  could 
be  yearly  tilled  with  a Angle  plough. 

Beda  calls  the  hide  of  land  familia,  and  defines  it  to  be  ft) 
much  as  was  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  one 
family.  I11  other  authors  it  is  called  manfum,  manfio,  caru- 
cata,  See. 

Crompton,  in  his  jurifdici.  fol.  322,  fays,  a hide  of  land 
contains  one  hundred  acres,  = 10  acremes  =10  fquare  fur- 
longs = 4 virgates  = 8 bovates  or  ox-gangs  =:  .8  nooks 
= 200  obolata  = 400  roods  ~ 16,000  perches  or  poles 
= 1000  fquare  chains  = 100,000  fquare  ilaves  io,ooo,o_o 
fquare  links  = 484,000  fquare  yards  = 1,742,400  fquare 
paces  = 4,356,000  fquare  feet,  &c.  : he  adds,  that  eight 
hides  make  a knight’s  fee.  In  ancient  manuferipts,  the 
hide  is  fixed  at  120  acres.  But  fir  Edward  Coke  notes,  that 
a knight’s  fee,  a hide  or  plough-land,  a yard-land,  and  an  ox- 
gang  of  land,  do  not  contain  any  certain  determinate  number 
of  acres.  See  Carrucate. 

The  diflribution  of  England  into  hides  of  land  is  very 
ancient,  there  being  mention  made  of  it  in  the  laws  of  king 
John,  cap.  14.  “ Henricus  I.  maritand.  filioo  fuse  gratia  im- 
peratori,  cepit  ab  unaquaque  hida  Anglia  tres  fol.’’  Spel- 
man.  See  Subsidy. 

Hide,  in  Geography,  a river  in  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Miflifiippi,  N.  lat.  43°  24'.  W.  long.  92  2'. 

Hide  and  Gain,  in  our  Old  Writers,  fignified  arable  land; 
to  gain  the  land  being  as  much  as  to  till  it. 

Hide -bound,  a diforder  of  a horfe  or  other  bead,  wherein 
his  fkin  flicks  fo  tight  to  Iris  ribs  and  back,  as  not  to  be 
loofened  from  it  with  the  hand. 

The  diforder  is  lometimes  owing  to  poverty  and  bad 
keeping  ; at  other  times  to  over-riding  or  a furfeit,  the  horfe 
being  fuffered  when  he  is  hot  to  Hand  long  in  the  wet  ; or 
to  a morbid  drynefs  of  the  blood,  which,  not  having  its 
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natural  courfe,  caufes  the  (kin  to  (brink  up  and  cleav*  to  the 
bones. 

Among  Hujhandmen,  trees  alfo  are  faid  to  be  hide-bound 
when  the  bark  (ticks  too  clofe. 

Hide  -bound  Land , in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  in  Come 
diltridts  to  denote  tough,  poor  fward  land,  which  has  moftly 
been  badly  laid  down  to  grafs. 

HIDEL,  in  our  Ancient  Statutes,  fignifies  a place  of  pro- 
tection or  fandtuary. 

HIDGILD,  or  Hidegild,  in  the  laws  of  king  Canute, 
is  explained  by  prelium  redemption's  fervi  ; the  price  by  which 
a fervant  was  to  redeem  his  (kin  from  being  whipped. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  hide,  (kin,  and  gild, 
payment.  “ Si  liber  feftis  diebus  operetur  perdat  libertatem  ; 
li  fervus  corium  perdat  vel  hidgildum  :”  i.  e.  let  him  be 
Avhipped  (which  was  the  punifhment  for  fervants),  Or  let  him 
pay  for  his  flcin  ; by  which  payment  he  is  to  be  excufed  from 
whipping. 

HlDRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa;  iio  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Tunis. 

HIDRO,  a mountain  of  Naples;  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Otr.  mto. 

HIDROA,  'Gg.cce,  in  Medicine,  from  ''dtgc  ■,  fzveai , fignities 
an  eruption  of  miliary  puftl'es  on  the  (kin,  occurring  chiefly 
during  the  fummer,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  'The  complaint 
was  entitled  fudamina  and  papula  fudoris  by  the  Romans, 
fudor  (ignifying  alfo  fweat  ; whence  we  may  infer  their 
opinion  of  its  connection  with  the  perfpiration,  which  the 
hot  feafon  produced.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  the  fame  dif- 
eafe  as  that  which  occurs  in  tropical  climates  during  the 
hotted  months,  cfpecially  to  European  fettlers,  and  is  de- 
nominated, from  the  fenfation  accompanying  it,  the  prickly 
Ijeat.  See  Id  EAT,  prickly. 

HIDROCRITICA,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  judg- 
ments paffed  by  phylicians  on  their  patients,  on  obferving 
the  fweats  that  have  attended  the  difeafe. 

HIDRONOSOS,  a name  given,  by  forne  authors,  to 
that  terrible  difeafe  the  fudor  Anglicanus,  or  (wearing  fick- 
nefs. 

HIDROPYRETOS,  of  (Lir,  fweat,  and  irvpfo;,  fever, 
the  fwcating  fever,  a name  given  by  lome  to  the  fudor  Angli- 
cus,  or  fweating  ficknefs. 

HIDROTiCS,  cr  HvDnoTics,  in  Medicine,  the  fame 
with  fudorifics. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  (Jpar, fweat. 

Contrayerva,  zedoary,  guaiacnm,  angelica,  &c.  are  of  the 
number  of  hidrotics,  or  hidrotic  medicines. 

HIELM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Cattegat,  near  the  coad  of  Jutland.  N.  lat.  56  S'.  E. 
lomr.  ioJ  49'. 

HIELMAR,  a lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Sudermanland,  about  70  miles  in  circumference;  60  miles 
W.  of  Stockholm. 

HIEMALIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  brumalia. 

HIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  oi  Pe-tche-li,  1 2 miles  S.  of  Plo-kien. 

HIEN-YAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  ; 12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Si-nghan. 

HIEOU-KI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Fo- 
kien  ; 26  miles  S of  Yen-ping. 

HIEOU-NIIING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in. Hou-quang;  40  miles  S.  of  Ou-tchang. 

KIE.RA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  an 
eland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated  between  Thera  and  The- 
lafia.  Tliis  ifland,  called  the  “ Sacred  ifland,”  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  of  hell,  becaufe  it  had  been  feen  to  iflue, 
all  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  the  effedl  of 


a volcano.  Pliny  fays  that  this  event  took  place  130  years 
after  that  which  had  feparated  Thera  from  Therafia.  M.  de 
Choifeul  affirms,  according  to  father  Hardouin,  that  there 
is  a midake  in  the  dates,  and  that  it  was  not  till  40  years 
after  that  the  ifland  of  Hiera  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
year  196,  B.  C.,  fays  Judin  (I.xxx.  c.  4.),  there  was  feen  to 
iffue,  after  an  earthquake,  an  ifland  between  Thera  and 
Therafia,  which  was  called  “ Sacred,”  and  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Pluto.  Dion  Caflius  mentions  the  fudden  appearance 
of  a fmall  ifland  near  that  of  Thera,  during  the  reigu  of 
Claudius.  Syncellus  mentions'  it  in  the  46th  year  after 
Chriil,  and  places  it  between  Thera  and  Therafia.  But  it 
appears  that,  fome  time  after,  there  arofe  another  ifland 
called  Tina,  which  difappeared,  or  was  united  to  the 
“ Sacred”  ifland.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  Piiny  (1.  iv. 
c.  12.),  in  Theophanes,  and  in  Brietius  (vol.  ii.  p.  236  ) 
Nothing  remarkable  happened  afterwards  till  1427,  when  a 
great  explofion  produced  a rather  great  and  very  cli lliagui (li- 
able iacreafe  to  the  ifland  of  Hiera,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  (ome  Latin  verfes  engraved  on  a marble  at  Scauro, 
near  the  church  of  the  Jefuits.  In  1573  was  formed,  after  a 
frefli  explofion  of  fome  continuance, ! he  “ Little  Kammeni,” 
fuch  as  we  fee  it  at  the  prefent  day.  The  ifland  I liera, 
called  “ Old  Kammeni,”  to  diilinguifh  it  from  “ New  Kam- 
meni"  (fee  Kammeni),  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  and 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a mafs,  without  regular  ftrata, 
of  volcanic  fubllances,  and  particularly  of  rocks  ofbafaltes. 
It  is  covered  with  a little  earth,  mixed  with  pumice-itones- 
and  volcanic  allies,  which  have  given  rife  to  the  vegetation 
that  has  been  there  long  ellablilhed.  This  ifland  is  defert 
and  uncultivated.  In  the  fummer  only  afl’es  and  mules  are 
font  thither  to  graze.  On  the  part,  fuppofed  to  have  been  adr 
ded  to  it  at  a later  period,  there  is  not  as  yet  any  trace  of  ve- 
getation,and  this  part  remains  lefs  elevated  than  the  relt  of  the 
ifland.  On  Hiera  are  obferved  clefts  fomewhat  confider- 
able,  which  take  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  extend  almpft 
from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other-  Thefe  have,  without 
doubt,  been  occafioned  by  the  earthquakes  which  have  very 
frequently  occurred  in  thefe  countries.  Olivier’s  Travels  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

HIERACHIOIDES,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Vail- 
lant  to  a genus  of  plants,  lince  called  by  Linnceus  Crepis  %. 
which  fee. 

HIERACITES,  Hiekactt.e,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hiflory , 
a feet  of  ancient  heretics,  at  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
denominated,  from  their  leader  Ilierax,  a bookfeller  of 
Leontium,  and  eminently  diftinguiflicd  by  In's  extenfive 
learning,  and  a venerable  air  and  fandhty  of  virtue. 

He  abfolutely  denied  the  refurredtion  of  the  body,  main- 
taining, that  the  foul  alone  role  again,  and  that  the  refur- 
redtion  was  altogether  fpiritual.  Epiphanius  furmifes  that 
he  might  have  imbibed  tliis  error  from  Origen. 

The  fame  Hierax,  and  his  followers,  likewife  condemned 
the  ufe  of  fleflt,  wine,  and  marriage  ; being  of  opinion  that 
they  were  only  allowed  under  tiie  Old  Teilament,  and  till 
the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrilt ; but  that  under  the  new  law 
they  were  prohibited,  as  incompatible  with  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

St.  Epiphanius  produces  the  pafiages  of  feripture  whereon 
he  founded  this  dodtrine.  He  adds,  that  Hierax  did  not 
adopt  Origen’s  opinion  with  regard  totheTrinitv,.but  allowed 
the  Son  to  be  really  and  truly  begotten  of  the  Father.  He 
was  alfo  orthodox  with  refpecl  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  excepting 
for  fome  peculiarities  received  from  the  Melchifedecians,  on 
which  lie  had  refined,  maintaining  that  Melchifedec  was  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  He  alfo  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
children,  who  died  before  they  had  arrived  to  the  ufe  of 
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leafon.  He  lived  a very  auftere  life,  and  promoted  the  fame 
among  his  followers  ; but,  after  his  death,  they  degenerated 
very  rapidly. 

HIERACIUM,  in  Botany , from  iyfl,  a bawl’,  becaufe 
hawks  were  fuppofed  to  fhqrpen  their  light  by  the  applica- 
tion of  its  juice  to  their  eyes.  The  abiurdity  of  the  idea 
proves  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  name.  Hawkweed. — 
Linn.  Gen.  402.  Schreb.  529.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1559. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  827.  Ait.  Hort. 
ICew.  v.  3.  12I.  Juff.  169.  Tourn.  t.  267.  Lamarck. 
I lluftr.  t.  652.  Gaertn.  t.  158. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngene- 
j'ta  P olygamia-aqttalis.  Nat.  Ord.  Comp/oflt/c  femiflofculofce, 

Linn.  Cichoracca,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  imbricated,  ovate,  of  many 
linear,  very  unequal,  longitudinal  and  incumbent  fcales. 
Cor > compound,  imbricated,  uniform ; the  florets  herma- 
phrodite, numerous,  equal,  each  of  one  petal,  ligulate,  linear, 
abrupt,  with  five  teeth.  S/am.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pi/?. 
Germen  nearly  ovate  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  l lie 
flamens ; ftigmas  two,  recurved.  Peric.  none,  except  the 
clofed,  ovate,  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  fhort,  ob- 
tuiely  quadrangular  ; down  capillary,  fefiile.  Recept.  nearly 
naked. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  nearly  naked,  dotted.  Calyx  imbri- 
cated, ovate.  Down  Ample,  fefiile. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  far  more  comprehenfive  in  Tournefort 
than  in  Linnaeus,  embracing  various  fpecies  of  Crepis,  Hypo- 
chicris,  Purls , &c.  The  Hieracia  of  Vaillant  have  all 
branched  ftems  ; that  author  feparating  from  them,  by  the 
name  of  Pilofella,  fuch  as  have  fimple  radical  flower-ltalks. 

Thirty-five  fpecie6  are  defined  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syf- 
femu  V egetabilium,  70  in  Willdenow’s  Species  Plant  arum,  though 
many  of  the  former  are  now  fent  away,  by  the  lall-mentioned 
author,  to  his  Apargia  and  other  genera.  Some  indeed  are 
removed  by  him  into  this  genus  from  Lcontodon  and  Crepis, 
but  its  chief  increafe  is  derived  from  new  difeoveries  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 

The  whole  are  commodioufly  and  naturally  divided  into 
three  iedtions  ; 1 ft,  ftalks  radical,  fingle-flowered  ; 2dly,  ftalks 
radical,  many-flowered  ; 3dly,  Item  leafy. 

They  are  almoft,  without  exception,  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  IP . glutinofum  only  having  an  annual  root,  and  H.fru- 
iicnfum,  Willden.  n.  69,  a fhrubby  ftem.  Their  herbage  is 
commonly  hairy  or  rough,  efpecially  the  calyx  and  top  of 
the  flower-ftalks,  which  are  in  many  inftances  clothed  with 
denfe,  black,  partly  glandular,  prominent,  foft  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  fimple,  now  and  then  fpotted,  ufually  entire  in 
fuch  fpecies  as  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  caulefcent,  more  or 
lefs  deeply  toothed,  or  even  pinnatifid,  in  the  reft.  Thofe 
placed  on  the  ftem  are  alternate,  fefiile,  or  frequently  clafp- 
ing  that  part  by  their  arrow-fhaped  or  heart-fhaped  bafe. 
The  flowers  are  diurnal,  of  a full  golden  yellow,  in  a very 
few  inftances  orange  or  lemon  coloured,  and  in  ftill  fewer 
pink  or  purplifh.  Though  the  feed-down  is  properly  de- 
fended as  fimple,  it  is  very  generally  rough,  often  verging 
towards  a feathery  ftrudture. 

Examples  of  the  firft  fedtion  are, 

H.  alpinum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1124.  FI.  Lap  n.  283. 
Lightf.  Scot.  434.  t.  18.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1110.  (H.  villo- 
fum  alpinum,  flore  magno  fingulari,  cattle  nudo  ; Dill,  in 
Raii  Syn.  169.  t.  6.  f.  2.)  Leaves  oblong,  undivided,  en- 
tire or  notched.  Stalk  almoft  leaflefs,  fingle-flowered.  Ca- 
lyx hairy. — Found  on  all  the  higheft  mountains  of  Europe, 
in  rocky  places,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  folitary  flower,  whole  calyx  is  black,  clothed  with  long 
4»nCe  tawny  hair6.  The  leaves  vary  muck  in  the  number  and 


depth'  of  tfreir  marginal  incifions — Willdenow  quotes  Lor  this 
Jacqtiin’s  FI.  Auftr.  t.  191,  which  he  had  properly  cited  at 
the  fpecies  immediately  preceding  as  IP.  alpeflre  of  that  au- 
thor, very  diftindt  from  the  alpinum,  in  its  downy  more  {lender 
calyx,  regularly  toothed  leaves,  and  taller  ftem. 

H.  Pilofella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1125.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4. 
t.  54.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1093.  Bulliard.  Fr.  t.  279.  (Pilo- 
tella  repens;  Ger.  em.  638.) — Leaves  elliptical,  entire, 
downy  beneath.  Scions  creeping.  Stalk  Angle- flowered, 
leaflefs  — Very  common  throughout  Europe  in  dry  expofed 
places,  on  gravelly  banks,  lunuy  lawns,  and  the  tops  of  park 
walls,  where  it  blofl'oms  from  May  to  the  end  of  July,  ex- 
panding its  bright  fulphur-coloured  flowers,  elegantly  liriped 
at  the  back  with  crimfon,  to  the  meridian  fun,  “ while  the  fur- 
rounding herbage,  and  even  its  own  foliage,  is  withered  and 
burnt  up.’’  The  flowers  clofe  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
leaves  are  hefet  with  long  rigid  bridles,  and  Angularly  white 
beneath.  The  plant  fpreads  widely  by  means  of  its  long- 
trailing  leafy  runners ; on  the  Alps  they  are  fhorter,  and  the 
flowers  larger.  There  is  alfo  an  alpine  variety,  whole  leaves 
are  white  on  both  Aides. 

Whether  Willdenow  has  done  ri  ght  in  referring  the  Lin- 
nsean  Leontodon  bidbofum  hither,  the  only  fpecimen  we  have  of 
that  rare  plant  will  not  enable  us  to  decide,  but  every  cha- 
radler  in  its  outward  appearance  fhews  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  generically  feparated  from  L.  tuberofum,  which  he  reckon* 
an  Apargia. 

In  the  fecond  fedtion  ( Italics  radical,  many-flowered,)  are 
H.  dubium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1125.  FI.  Brit.  828.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  226.  (H.  Auricula  ; FI.  Dan.  t.  jiu. 
H.  n.  53.  Hall.  Helvet.  v.  1.  22.  Pilofella  major  prim  a j 
Tabern.  Kreuterb.  507.)  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly 
entire,  hairy.  Scions  creeping.  Stalk  with  feveral  flowers. 
Native  of  rather  moilt  mountainous  paftures.  Mr.  Hudfou 
and  Mr.  Woodward  are  both  mentioned  as  having  gathered 
it  in  the  north  of  England,  and  we  have  from  the  Cam- 
bridge garden  roots,  faid  to  be  natives  of  Scotland.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  laft  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  green  on  both- 
fides,  and  the  flowers  two,  three,  or  four,  on  each  ftalk,  of  a 
fulphur  colour  underneath  as  well  as  above.  Some  botanifts 
have  confounded  the  fynonyms  of  the  prefent  with  the  follow- 
ing, on  which  fubjedt  copious  illuftrations  may  be  feen  in  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Linncean  Soc.  v.  9.  225. 

H.  Auricula.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1126.  FI.  Brit.  829.  (H. 
dubium;  FI.  Dan.  t.  1044.  PI.  n.  52;  Hall.  Helvet.  v.  1. 
22.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  Scions  creeping.  Stalk 

nearly  leaflefs,  many- flowered,  umbellate On  mountains  in 

various  parts  of  Europe-,  efpecially  in  the  moll  lofty  fitua- 
tions  about  the  Glaciers  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  Hudfon- 
mentions  gathering  it  on  Dalehead,  not  far  from  Graflmere, 
Weftmorelnnd,  though  fparingly.  We  never  fav/  a Britifh 
fpecimen.  What  is  Ihewn  for  it  in  the  botanic  gardens  is  a 
mere  variety  of  the  laft.  The  prefent  has  fewer  runners, 
perfectly  lanceolate  leaves  not  dilated  into  a round  or  obavate 
fhape,  except  one  or  two  of  the  lowed,  and  fmaller  flowery, 
of  a deeper,  almoft  orange  colour,  with  a far  more  hairy - 
calyx. 

H.  auranliacum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1126.  Jacq.  Auftr, 
t.  410.  Don.  Herb.  Brit.  fafe.  2 41.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  14(59.  (H.  hortenle  latifolium,  five  Pilofella  major  ; Ger. 
em.  30;.) — Leaves  elliptical,  entire.  Stem  nearly  leaflefs. 
Ample,  hairy,  bearing  a corymbus  of  many  flowers. — Found 
in  mountainous  woods  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  but  it  was  not  known  to  be  a native  of  Bri- 
tain till  Mr.  G.  Don  difeovered  it  in  feveral  woods  in  Banff- 
fhirc,  and  at  Craigfton,  near  Turref,  North  Britain.  Ira. 

gardens  it  ka-s  long  been  known  by  tlie  name  of  Grim  the 
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Collier,  and  is  diilinguifhed  by  the  rich  orange  hue  of  its 
eoro/la,  contrailed  with  the  black  hairy  calyx.  It  blooms  in 
July,  and  forms  large  tuits  if  planted  in  fhady  places, 

K.  incarnatum.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  578  —Leaves  obovate- 
obloog,  wavy  and  toothed,  hairy.'  Stalk  many-flowered, 
fomewhat  corymbofe,  rough  at  the  bafe,  leaflefs.  Calyx 
fmooth. — Native  of  fubalpine  places  in  Carinthia  and  Car- 
nioL,  very  remarkable  for  its  elegant  pink  flowers  and  deeper 
red  anthers.  The  / axes  are  all  radical,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  light  green,  rough,  with  numerous  fliort  rigid  hairs. 
Stalk  about  a foot  high,  [lender,  naked,  bearing  a fort  ot 
corymbofe  panicle. 

Ii.  G me  Uni.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 127.  (PI.  foliis  ex  finuato 
dentatis,  caulibus  fupra  ramofis  fubnudis,  pedunculis  hirfutis 
unifloris;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  23.  t.  8.  f.  2.)  -Leaves  lyrato- 
runcinate,  fmooth.  Stalk  leaflefs,  corymbofe. — Gathered 
in  Siberia  by  Stellcr,  and  communicated  by  Gmelin  to  Lin- 
nxus.  The  mod  curious  particular  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
plant  is  that  a birch  leaf,  happening  to  flick  to  the  bottom 
o':  the  fpeeimen,  caufed  Linnaeus  to  define  it  “ with  radical 
leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  and  fmooth.”  This  ftrange  error 
could  not  have  been  guefled  without  an  infpeclion  of  his 
herbarium.  “ Qisandoque  bonus  dor  mil  at  Humerus.” 

In  the  third  feefion  (with  leafy  flerns,)  are, 

H.  panicidatum . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 1 27  — Stem  eredl.  Leaves 
numerous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  toothed,  naked.  Panicle  capil- 
lar)’, divaricated. — Found  by  Kahn  m Canada.  We  have  it 
alfo,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  gathered  near  Lancaflcr, 
in  Pennfylvania.  The  Jlem  is  12  or  18  inches  high,  termi- 
nating in  a Angularly  delicate,  fmooth,  wide-fpreading  pa- 
nicle, .of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  not  half  the  iize  of  our  com- 
mon Lapfana. 

H.  montanum.  Jacq.  Aufir.  t.  190.  Willd.  n.  36.  (H. 
n.  38  ; Hall.  Hclvet.  v.  1.  16.  H.  latifolium  montanum 
prscaltum  glabrum,  endivioe  folio;  Bocc.  Muf.  v.  I.  148. 
t.  113.  Hypochceris  pontana,  an  error  of  the  prefs  lor 
montana ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1140.  Andryala  pontana;  Vil- 
Lms.  Dauph.  v.  3.  67.  t.  23.) — Stem  Ample,  leafy,  iingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  feffile,  obovato-1  inceolate,  with  hooked 
teeth.  This  fine  lpecies  grows  on  the  alps  of  Auflria,  Sa- 
voy, Switzerland,  and  Dauphiny.  The  root  is  externally 
black,  and  runs  deep  into  the  ground.  Stem  from  one  to 
near  three  feet  high,  Ample,  folid,  furrowed,  roughilh  ; leafy 
in  the  lower  part ; elongated  and  naked  at  the  top,  bearing 
me  large  handfome  yellow  flower,  whofe  calyx  is  black, 
fhaggy,  and  fomewhat  tawny.  The  haves  arc  about  three 
inches  long,  acute,  thin,  veiny,  fmooth,  edged  with  fmall, 
Unequal,  more  or  lets  hooked,  teeth.  Linnteus  in  his  own 
copy  of  Sp.  PI.  has  corrected  the  error  of  the  prefs,  which 
led  his  tranferibers  aitray,  but  which  any  of  them  might 
eafily  have  detected  by  turning  to  Boccone  ; yet  Willdenow 
copies  the  fynonym  of  the  latter,  retaining  the  error  in  quef- 
tion,  as  well  its.- another  referring  to  vol.  2-  inftead  of  I. 
We  cannot  too  often  infill  on  the  editors  of  any  of  the  works 
of  Linnseus  turning  to,  and  correcting,  quotations.  This 
at  leal!  is  in  their  power,  and  would  be  far  more  ufeful  than 
many  alterations,  concerning  which  their  judgment  and  ex- 
perience may  pofiibly  be  inferior  to  that  of  their  author. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  cenfure  we  aim  not  at  our  friend 
Wiildenaw,  who,  except  fome  trifling  or  erroneous  changes 
in  fpecific  characters,  and  his  univerfally  copying  from  the 
original  edition,  like  his  predecefibrs,  remarks,  that  thefe  ap- 
ply to  an  immediately  preceding  lpecies,  without  altering 
Inch  reference,  though  he  introduces  ever  fo  many  new  ones 
between  the  two.  (witnefs  his  Hieracium  paludofum,  n.  44.) 
has  proved  himfelf  in.  many  refpects  a highly  meritorious 
editor. 


Several  more  fpecies  of  this  feftion  are  found  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  many  of  them  in  Britain.  The  latter,  as  far  as 
hitherto  determined,  are  H.  murorum,  Engl.  But.  t.  2082  ; 
maculatum , t.  2121  ; Jylvaticum , t.  2031  ; Lawfoni,  t.  2083, 
which  we  are  rather  inclined  to  place  here  011  account  of  its 
affinity  to  the  reft,  though  (like  murorum  indeed,)  it  has  but 
one  or  two  ftem-leaves  ; paludofum,  t.  1094;  widely  different 
from  murorum,  notwithstanding  the  fulpicion  of  Linnaeus  ; 
the  item  is  hollow  ; whole  plant  intenfely  bitter  ; cerinthoides , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  xi  29,  found  In  the  Highlands,  by  Mr. 
G.  Don  ; molle,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2210;  vdlofum,  Jacq.  Auftr. 
t.  87  ; fibaudum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  349  ; d nticulatum,  t.  2122  ; 
prenanthoides,  t.  2235;  and  uinbel/atum,  t.  177 1.  We  have 
imperfedt  fpecimens  of  feveral  more,  either  varieties  or  fpe- 
cies, from  Scotland,  but  they  require  to  be  cultivated  and  ob- 
ferved  in  different  Hates,  before  they  can  be  finally  fettled, 
this  being  one  of  the  moll  difficult  of  European  genera,  in. 
which  it  vies  with  Saxifraga  and  Potentilla.  S. 

HimtAcnjM,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous hardy,  flowering  perennial  forts,  of  which  the  fpecies 
moll  ufuaily  cultivated  are,  the  orange-flowered  hawkweed 
(H.  aurantiacum)  ; and  the  gum-fuccory  hawkweed  (H„. 
chondriloides. ) The  former  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  golden  moufe-ear,  and  when  of  a dark  colour 
by  that  of  Grim  the  collier.  And  it  varies  in  the  colour  of 
the  flower  from  red  to  orange,  as  well  as  feveral  ffiades  of 
yellow. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  different  fpecies  of  plants  are 
capable  of  being  increafed  by  means  of  fowing  the  well  ri- 
pened feeds  early  in  the  fpring  upon  a bed  or  border  of 
freffi  earth,  which  has  an  expofure  towards  the  eaft.  Aa. 
foon  as  the  plants  have  a few  inches  growth,  they  mull  be 
removed  into  other  beds  in  order  to  Hand  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  Ihould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,. 
A better  pradlice  is,  however,  that  of  at  firflt  fetting  them 
where  they  are  intended  to  continue. 

They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  multiplied  by  means  of 
flips  from  the  roots,  \\diich  flxould  be  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  In 
eacli  of  thefe  modes  of  increafing  them,  they  fliould  have 
pretty  full  fupplies  of  water  in  dry  feafons. 

When  planted  in  luch  foils  as  are  neither  too  rich,  nor  too 
much  filled  with  mcifture,  the  roots  will  continue  for  a great 
number  of  years. 

Thefe  plants  give  variety  in  the  clumps,  borders,  and 
other  parts  of  pleafure  grounds,  in  which  they  fliould  con- 
flantly  be  placed  towards  the  fronts. 

HIERACOME,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria,  fituated  to  the  eait  of  the  gulf  of  Ifficus,  between 
two  chains  of  mountains. 

HIERACUM,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  The- 
baide,  placed  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  between  Iliu  and 
Pefla  ; 20  miles  from  the  former  and  28  from  the  latter. 

HIERACURRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooilan, 
in  Golconda  ; 35  miles  S.E  of  Hydrabad.. 

HIERvEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  country  of 
Libya. 

HIERAMaE,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Caria.  Steph. 
Byz. 

HIERA  PICRA,  in  Pharmacy , originally  a kind  of 
eledtuary,  firfl  delcribed  by  Galen,  compofed  of  aloes,  cin- 
namon, afarabacca,  fpica  nardi,  faffron,  and  mallic,  made 
up  with  honey,  or  fyrup  of  violets  and  honey. 

It  is  denominated  from  the  Geek  Jqo.-,  facer,  holy,  be- 
caufe  of  its  rare  virtues;  and  uriscpiur,  amarus,  bitter;  aloes, 
which  is  the  bafe  thereof,  rendering  it  extremely  hitter. 

It  was  ufed  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  flomach,  remove 
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obftruftions,  promote  the  menfes  and  haemorrhoids,  and 
fweeten  the  blood  ; but  its  chief  ufe  among  us  is  in  powder, 
for  making  the  tiri&ura  facra. 

Be  fide  a this  fimple  hiera  picra,  there  is  a compound  fort, 
called  diacolocynthidos  Pacini,  becaufe  colocynthis  is  the  bafe 
thereof;  and  it  was  firll  ufed,  with  good  fuccefs,  by  Pachius 
of  Antioch,  in  divers  obftinate  difeafes.  It  is  compofed  of 
colocynth,  opopanax,  ariilolochia  rotunda,  agaric,  and  other 
ingredients.  It  is  ufed  in  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  palfies,  and 
lethargies ; and  to  excite  the  menfes,  and  promote  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  after-birth. 

There  is  alfo  a third  fort  of  hiera,  called  liberans ; but 
rarely  ufed.  Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  is  one  of  the  moil  ri- 
diculous medleys  ever  contrived.  It  paffes  for  a cordial, 
&c. 

Hiera  picra,  TinQure  of.  See  Tincttjra  Sacra. 

HIERAPOLIS,  or  Hieropolis,  in  Ancient  Geography > 
a town  of  Phoenicia,  in  the  Cyrrheftic  territory.  Ptolemy. 

< — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia.  Ptol.  Steph.  Byz. 
places  it  between  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  fays,  that  it  had 
hot  baths  and  feveral  'temples. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland 

of  Crete,  which  was  epifcopal. — Alfo,  a town  of  Caria 

Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Arabia,  under  the  metropolis 
of  Babba,  in  the  Moabitide  territory. — Alfo,  another  epifco- 
pal town  of  Arabia,  under  the  metropolis  of  Boitra. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  called  “ Bambyce”  and  now  “ Mam- 
bedj,”  S S.W.  of  Zeugma,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  a chain 
of  mountains  ar.d  the  Euphrates,  or  two  days’ journey  N.E. 
of  Aleppo.  The  worlhip  of  the  great  Syrian  goddefs,  called 
“ Atergatis,”  was  eftabliihed  in  this  town  ; but  no  traces 
now  remain  of  her  temple.  The  only  remarkable  monu- 
ment is  a fubterraneous  canal,  which  condufts  the  water 
from  the  mountains  of  the  N.  for  the  diftance  of  four  leagues. 
The  name  of  Hierapolis  Hill  fubfifts  in  that  of  another  vil- 
lage, called  “ Yerabolos,”  fituated  on  the  Euphrates. 

HIER  APUMNAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Meckley; 
60  miles  S.  of  Munnipour. 

HIERAPYTNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Crete,  called  alfo  ic  Cyrrha,”  “ Pytna,’’  and  “ Camyros,” 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
“ Hiera  Petra,’’  or  the  Sacred  Rock.  The  ruins  of  this  city 
are  ftill  viiible  on  the  coaft  over-againft  the  rocks  called  by 
the  ancients  the  “ Illes  of  Affes.’’  Hierapytna  was  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  on  the  ifland,  when  MetelluS  undertook 
the  conqueft  of  Crete ; but  it  is  at  prefent  only  a village 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Girapietra.’’ 

HIERARCPIY,  Hierarchia,  in  Theology,  the  order 
or  fubordination  among  the  feveral  choirs  or  ranks  of  angels. 
The  word  is  Greek  iipctp%nxf  formed  of  hpoc,  facer , holy,  and 
eW1>  priniipatus,  rule ; q.  d.  Up a,  a.px>ij  holy  command , or  rule 
in  holy  things. 

St.  Diouyfius,  and  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  eftablifh 
nine  choirs  or  orders  of  celeftial  fpirits ; viz.  feraphim, 
cherubim,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers,  vir- 
tues, angels,  and  archangels : and  thele  they  divide  into 
three  hierarchies. 

Hierarchy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fubordination  between 
prelates  and  other  ecclefiaftics.  See  Priest,  &c. 

Archbifhops,  bifhops,  priefts  and  deacons,  compofe  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England.  In  that  of  Rome, 
the  pope  has  likewife  a place  at  the  head  of  the  hierar- 
chy. 

F.  Cellot,  a Jefuit  of  Paris,  has  publifhed  a volume  ex- 
prefs  (De  Hierarchia  & Plierarchis)  on  the  hierarchy,  and 
thofe  who  compofe  it.  He  there  diftinguifhes  a created  and 
an  uncreated  hierarchy ; a divine  and  a human,  or  eccleii- 
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aftical  hierarchy;  and  in  this,  a hierarchy  of  jurifdidtion, 
a hierarchy  of  an  order,  and  a hierarchy  of  graces,  the 
moll  fublime  of  all. 

He  defines  hierarchy,  in  the  general,  a command  or  fove-< 
reignty  in  holy  things;  “ principatus,  five  imperium,  in. 
rebus  facris  ;”  on  which  footing  he  holds,  that  hierarchy 
excludes  all  below  bifhops ; and  that  neither  priefts  nor  dea- 
cons can  ;be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  hierarchifls.- 
Bellarmin,  Hallier,  Aurelius,  See.  he  holds,  were  all  mif- 
taken,  and  did  not  diftinguifh  between  being  of  the  hierar- 
chy, and  being  under  it. 

HIERASSON,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  town 
of  Arabia,  under  the  metropolis  of  Beryra. 

HIERATIC  Paper,  among  the  Ancients,  was  the  fineft 
fort  of  paper,  which  was  fet  apart  only  for  facred  or  reli- 
gious lues.  See  Paper. 

HIERATIN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
named  Heratemis. 

HIE'RES,  in  Geography,  a tewn  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftritt  of  Toulon  ; nine  miles  E.  of  Toulon.  This  town 
was  formerly  a fea-port,  where  pilgrims  bound  for  the  holy 
land  were  accuftomed  to  embark  ; but  it  is  now  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  ; fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  in  a delightful  country,  where  is  a perpetual  fpring, 
and  furrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  affording  the  belt 
fruit  in  France  ; oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  grow 
in  the  open  air.  Near  the  town  are  large  falt-works,  in 
which  the  fait  is  made  partly  from  fea-water  and  partly  from 
a fait -lake  near  the  town.  The  noxious  effefts  of  the  exha- 
lations from  the  falt-lake  have  been  remedied  by  a canal  out 
from  the  lake  to  the  fea.  The  gulf  of  Heres,  between  the 
town  and  the  ifland  fo  called,  is  a famous  road  for  veffels, 
with  good  anchoring  ground  and  fufficient  depth  of  water. 
The  place  contains  6528,  and  the  canton  6528  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres  in  one  commune.  N.  lat. 
430  7'.  E.  long,  6 12'. 

Hie'res  IJlands,  a duller  of  fmall  ifiands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  take  their  name 
from  the  town  of  Hieres.  They  are  famous  for  a great  va- 
riety of  medicinal  plants.  N.  lat.  430  2'.  E.  long.  6°  10'. 

HIERISOS,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia, near  the  coaft  ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Saloniki. 

HIER  KEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Romfdal. 

HIERO,  in  Biography,  king  of  Syracufe,  fucceeded 
his  brother  Gelon  in  the  year  B.  C.  478.  Being  of  a jea- 
lous and  tyrannical  difpofition,  his  brother,  who  fell  under 
his  fufpicions,  fled  to  the  court  of  Theron,  king  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  A war  between  the  two  monarchs  was  the  confe- 
quence,  which  continued  with  various  fuccefs  feveral  years, 
till  it  was  ended  by  a treaty  advantageous  to  Hiero,  who 
married  the  filler  of  Theron,  and  then  admitted  his  brother 
to  favour.  After  a reign  of  no  great  length  this  prince  fell 
into  a lingering-  malady,  the  pains  of  which  he  endeavoured 
to  divert  by  the  converfation  of  poets  and  philofophers, 
whom  he  had  drawn  to  his  court  by  liberal  encouragement. 
He  died  about  the  year  467  B.  C.  Pindar  addreffed  four 
of  his  odes  to  Hiero,  who  was  a fuccefsiul  competitor  in 
the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  Simonides  was  induced 
in  his  old  age,  to  comply  .with  an  invitation  of  this,  prince  ; 
and  it  was  his  queftion  “ What  is  God?’’  which  produced 
the  philofepher’s  celebrated  requeft  of  time  repeatedly  dou- 
bled, for  anfwering  a query  which  feeme.d  more  difficult 
the  more  it  was  coniidered.  ZEfchylus,  and  other  great  me  a 
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and  poets,  are  mentioned  as  ornaments  of  iiis  literary  and 
focial  circles.  Univer.  Hift.  Bayle. 

Hiero  II.  king  of  Syracufe,  was  fon  of  Hierocles,  a 
defcendant  of  Gelon.  His  mother  was  a female  (lave,  and 
the  father  was  fo  afhamed  of  his  offspring,  that  he  is  laid  to 
have  ordered  him  to  be  expofed  in  the  woods,  where  he  was 
cafuallv  nourifhed  with  wild  honey.  His  efcape  from  the 
fangs  of  death  was  regarded  as  little  fhort  of  a miracle,  and  he 
was  on  that  account  brought  home  and  very  carefully  educated. 
He  foon  became  diftinguifhed  among  his  companions,  as 
we'l  by  his  dexterity  in  all  manly  exercifes,  as  by  his  readi- 
nefs  in  receiving  inflru&ion.  As  a warrior  he  ferved  in  his 
youth  under  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  lie  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablell  commanders 
of  his  army.  On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily,  Sy- 
racufe became  a prey  to  the  faftious.  Hiero,  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  entered  the  city  with  his  colleague,  and  affumed  the 
reins  ot  government.  To  flrengthen  his  interell  among  the 
people  lie  married  the  daughter  of  Leptines,  a perfon  of 

fjreat  authority,  and  committed  the  domeftic  management  to 
lis  father-in-law,  while  he  was  abfent  in  the  field.  There 
were  at  this  time  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  pay,  whofe 
infoient  and  mutinous  fpirit  was  the  fource  of  conliant  dif- 
tur'oances.  Hiero  freed  himfelf  from  thefe  by  a ftratagem 
which  was  more  fuccefsful  than  honourable.  Leading  the 
whole  army  again!!  the  Mamertines,  a ferocious  body  of  ad- 
venturers who  had  feized  upon  MeiTana,  he  formed  two  fe- 
parate  divifions  of  the  mercenaries  and  Syracufans,  and  or- 
dered the  former  to  attack  the  enemy,  pretending  that  he 
meant  to  fupport  them  with  the  latter.  They  entered  on 
the  conteft  with  the  utmofl  degree  of  valour,  and  were  in 
the  end  almoff  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  When  Hiero  faw  that 
he  had  nothing  now  to  fear  from  his  allies,  he  fupplied  their 
places  with  the  Syracufan  military,  who  without  difficulty 
gave  the  Mamertines  a fignal  defeat,  and  made  himfelf  mafier 
of  the  furrounding  country.  On  account  of  this  fuccefs 
he  was  unanimoufiy  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Syracufe  about 
the  year  265  B.  C.  In  a fhort  time  he  offered  terms  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  were  readily  ac- 
cepted ; and  he  ever  after  continued  the  (leadieft  of  all  the 
foreign  friends  of  the  republic,  and  as  a reward  of  his  con- 
ftar.cy  he  enjoyed  a long  and  profperous  reign  of  almoll  un- 
interrupted tranquillity.  His  mild  and  equitable  rule  extin- 
guifhed  party  animofities  among  his  people,  while  his  atten- 
tion to  the  interefts  of  agriculture  enabled  him  to  patronize 
all  the  arts  by  which  a nation  is  made  flourifhing.  He  under- 
took, and  with  the  aid  of  Archimedes  accomplifhed,  fome 
public  works  of  great  magnificence.  He  encouraged  com- 
merce, and  fitted  out  numerous  fleets  of  trading  veffels  to 
convey  the  fuperfluous  harvefts  of  Sicily  to  other  countries, 
and,  it  is  faid,  that  the  commercial  fpirit  of  Idiero  was  fully  al- 
lied to  the  liberality  of  princely  opulence.  He  relieved  the 
Rhodians,  after  a moft  difaflrous  earthquake,  with  a hundred 
talents  in  money,  and  many  other  valuable  donations.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  Thrafymenns,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
he  fent  a fleet  laden  with  proviflons  to  the  port  of  Oftia,  and 
directed  his  ambaffadors,  after  condolences  expreffed  in  the 
moft  pathetic  terms,  to  offer  to  the  republic  thefe  and  what- 
ever other  fupplies  it  might  ftand  in  need  of ; and  alfo  for 
the  fake  of  the  Augury  to  accept  of  a ftatue  of  Victory 
of  pure  gold,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  The  fenate 
was  highly  gratified  with  this  mark  of  attachment  at  fuch  a 
period,  and  decreed  that  the  Vidlory  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  Hiero,  notwithftanding 
his  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  the  republic,  was  mortified  by  the 
conduct  of  his  fon  Gelon,  who  openly  declared  for  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  by  his  influence  would  probably  have  obliged 


his  aged  father  to  a paffive  acquiefcence  in  his  meafures,  had 
he  not  been  carried  off  by  a fudden  illnefs.  Hiero  died 
about  the  year  215  B.  C.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  54th  of  his  reign.  He  was  univerfally  regretted,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (bowed  by  their  lamentations, 
that  they  had  loft  a common  father  and  an  affectionate  friend. 
He  was  a liberal  patron  of  literature,  and  wrote  a book  on 
agriculture. 

Hiero.  See  Ferro. 

Hiero’s  Crown,  in  Hydrojlatlcs.  The  hiftory  of  this 
crown  and  of  the  important  hydroftatical  propofition,  to 
the  difeovery  of  which  it  gave  occafion,  is  as  follows ; 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  having  furnifhed  a workman  with 
a quantity  of  gold  for  making  a crown,  fufpe&ed  that  he 
had  been  cheated,  and  that  the  workman  had  ufed  a greater 
alloy  of  filver  than  was  neceifary  in  the  manufacture  of  it  ; 
he,  therefore,  applied  to  Archimedes  for  a difeovery  of  the 
fraud.  This  celebrated  mathematician  was  led  by  chance 
to  a method  of  detefting  the  impoilure,  and  of  determining 
precifely  the  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  of  which  the 
crown  was  compofed  ; for  he  obferved,  whilft  he  was  bathing 
in  a tub  of  cold  water,  that  as  he  immerged  his  body  in  it, 
the  water  ran  out  ; and  he  immediately  concluded,  that  the 
water  which  ran  out,  when  his  whole  body  was  immerged, 
was  equal  in  bulk  to  his  body.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  difeovery,  as  to  run  about  naked  crying 
out,  tvpnxz,  ivpyina,  I have  found  ii  ; and  others  affirm,  that 
he  offered  a hecatomb  to  Jupiter  for  having  infpired  him 
with  the  thought. 

On  this  principle  lie  procured  a ball  of  gold  and  another 
of  filver,  exaftly  of  the  weight  of  the  crown,  confidering, 
that  if  the  crown  were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  of  gold 
would  be  of  the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  and  when  im- 
nierfed  in  water,  would  raife  the  water  juft  as  high  as  the 
crown  immerfed  ; but  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball 
of  filver,  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  the  crown  immerfed  ; and  if  the  crown  was  of  gold 
and  filver  mixed  in  ?i  certain  proportion,  this  proportion 
would  be  difeovered  by  the  height  to  which  the  crown 
would  raife  the  water  higher  than  the  gold  and  lower  than 
the  filver.  Accordingly,  let  A M L B ( Plate  VIII.  Hy- 
draulics, fg.  3.)  be  a veffel  filled  with  water  to  the  height 
D C,  and  let  the  mafs  of  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown, 
on  being  immerfed  into  the  water  raife  the  furface  of  it 
to  E,  and  the  mafs  of  filver  raife  it  to  G ; then  if  the  height 
of  the  veffel  above  D C be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and 
D F = 11,  and  D G = 19,  it  is  plain  the  bulks  of  gold 
and  filver  will  be  as  D F to  D G,  and  the  fpecific  gravities 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  thefe  quantities,  or  as  D G to 
1)  F.  If  the  crown  be  immerfed,  it  will  raife  the  furface 
of  water  to  E ; whence  the  proportion  of  the  bulks  of  the 
gold  and  filver  in  the  crown  may  be  determined.  For  fince 
the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  gold  and  filver 
is  DG=DF  = FG  = <i,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  fince  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  debafed  and  pure  gold  crowns  will 
be  as  the  bulks  inverfely,  that  is,  as  D F to  D E,  we  can 
eafily  find  the  point  H,  which  will  exprefs  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities of  the  former  ; for  D E : F)  F::DG:D  H.  This 
point  H always  divides  the  difference  F G into  two  parts 
G H,  H E,  which  have  the  fame  proportion  as  the  parts 
of  filver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of  gold  ; for  as  the  point 
E afcemls,  the  point  H defeends,  and  when  E coincides  with 
G,  H falls  upon  E,  and  the  crown  becomes  wholly  filver  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  E defeends  to  F,  and  H afeends  to  G, 
the  crown  becomes  wholly  gold  ; therefore,  F H will  be 
every  where  to  H G as  the  parts  cf  gold  to  the  parts  off 
7 filver 
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i'dver  in  the  crown.  Confequently,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be- 
caufe  the  crown,  when  immerfed,  raifes  the  water  to  the 
heip-ht  D E,  and  H is  three  divifions  below  G,  it  fhews 
that  three  of  the  eight  parts  of  the  crown  are  filver,  and 
the  other  five  parts  gold,  as  H is  five  of  the  divifions  above 
F.  Hence,  the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that 
of  the  filver  as  5 to  3.  In  fome  fuch  method  as  this  Archi- 
medes deduced  his  propofition,  viz.  that  the  difference  of 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingre- 
dient, i.  e.  5,  (fuppofing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver 
as  19  to  11,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king’s  crown  to 
be  16,)  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  3,  as  the  bulk  of 
gold  to  that  of  filver  made  ufe  of : fo  that  if  the  whole 
crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the  gold  would  confift 
of  five,  and  the  filver  of  three  ; and  the  magnitudes  5 and 
3,  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gravities  19  and  11  refpedfively, 
will  give  the  numbers  95  and  33,  .expreffiug  the  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  gold  to  that  of  the  filver. 

This  propofition  of  Archimedes  may  be  demonftrated 
analytically  in  the  following  manner  : let  the  magnitudes  of 
the  gold  and  filver  in  the  crown  be  A and  B,  and  their  lpe- 
cific  gravities  as  a and  b ; then  fince  the  abfolute  gravity  of 
any  body  is  compounded  of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gra- 
vity, the  weight  of  the  gold  is  a A,  of  the  filver  b B,  and 
of  the  crown  #A  + £B  = <?x  A + B,  fuppofing  c to 
be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  a A — c A 
= e B — b B ; and  confequently,  c — l : a — r : : A : B» 
as  before.  Cotes’s  Hydroftatical,  &c.  Ledtures,  p.  81.  Mar- 
tin’s Phil.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  305,  & c.  See  Specific  Gravity 
and  Equation.. 

HIEROBOTANE,  in  Botany.  See  Vervain. 

HIEROBULUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
eolchicum. 

Some  have  wondered  that  the  medical  writers  of  thofe 
times  fhould  give  this  name,  which  fignifies  the  facred  root, 
to  a thing  that  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a poifon  ; but 
Wedelius  has  proved  that  it  may  be  given,  under  proper 
regulations,  with  fafety  and  great  fuccefs,  in  malignant  and 
petechial  fevers,  and  in  the  word  kinds  of  the  fmall-pox  and 
mealies.  The  manner  he  gave  it  was  in  a mixture  with 
bezoar  and  plantane-root,  and  this  he  called  his  arcanum 
duplicatum  catholicum,  or  peflilential  alexipharmic.  The  an- 
cients had  a cuftom  of  wearing  this  root  about  their  necks, 
by  way  of  an  amulet,  to  prevent  infection  ; land  it  was 
probably  from  this  that  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  facred 
bulb. 

HIEROCERYCE,  in  Mythology,  the  chief  of  the  fa- 
cred heralds  in  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  whole  office  was  to 
exclude  all  improper  perfons,  to  preferve  order  in  the  cele- 
bration of  thefe  myiteries,  and  to  recite  the  formulae  of 
initiation. 

The  hieroceryce  reprefented  Mercury,  and  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fame  attributes  ; the  office  was  perpetual,  and  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Ceryces,  the  defendants  of 
Ceryx,  the  lafl  fon  of  Eumolpus. 

HIEROCHLOE,  in  Botany,  from  U?o-,  facred,  and^Ao)?, 
a green  herb  or  graft,  fo  named  by  Gmelin,  bccaufe  this  grafs 
has  a fimilar  appellation  in  Pruffia,  and  is  there  ltrewed  be- 
fore the  chui'ch-doors  on  feilival  days,  being  confidered  as 
facred  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Loefel  calls  it  Gramtn  Marie. 
Its  fcent,  when  it  begins  to  dry,  is  that  of  Woodruff,  or 

the  moll  fragrant  new  hay Gmel.  Sib.  v.  1.  101.  Brown. 

Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  208.  (Difarrhenum  ; Billard.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  2.  82.  See  Disarrijenum.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  valves,  containing  three 
florets;  its  valves  ovate,  acute,  membranous,  unequal.  Cor. 
of  two,  valves;  the  outer  ovate,  coriaceous,  ribbed,  often 
rough,  fometimes  Ihortly  awned  ; the  inner  fmaller,  mem- 
branous, naked,  emarginate,  with  inflexed  edges.  St  am. 
Filaments  three  in  eacli  of  the  lateral  florets,  capillary,  re- 
curved, fhorter  than  the  corolla,  two  in  the  central  or  ter- 
minal one  ; anthers  pendulous,  linear,  forked  at  each  end. 
Pijl.  in  the  central  floret  only  ; Germen  fuperior,  ovate, 
fniall ; ilyles  fhort,  approximated  ; Itigmas  longer  than  the 
corolla,  linear,  downy.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent 
corolla.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  pointed,  fmall,  not  attached 
to  the  corolla. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  containing  three  florets  ; 
the  lateral  ones  male,  with  three  ftamens ; central  one  her- 
maphrodite, with  two.  Corolla  of  two  valves. 

A genus  of  fmooth  grades,  which  in  drying  acquire  the 
fweet  fcent  of  Woodruff,  or  new  hay,  approaching  to  the 
bitter-almond  flavour.  The  flowers  are  panicled  ; their  cen- 
tral floret  moilly  without  awns,  the  lateral  ones  often  awned. 
It  contains  many  fpecies,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  natives  of 
the  colder  parts  of  both  hemifpheres. — Examples  of  Hi- 
erochloe  are 

H.  ant  ar  Sic  a.  Brown  209.  (Difarrhenum  antarbticum  ; 
Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  83.  t.  232.) — Panicle  loofe,  fome- 
what  drooping.  Glumes  Angle -ribbed,  with  an  even  keel. 
Lateral  florets  awned,  downy,  fringed  at  the  margin  and  keel 
with  curved  hairs  ; central  one  pointed.  Leaves  flat. — Na- 
tive of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  — Mr.  Brown  remarks,  that 
Holcus  redolens,  Fort.  Prodr.  92.  n.  563,  taken  by  that  author 
from  Solander’s  manufcripts,  appears  by  the  Bankfian  her- 
barium to  be  very  nearly  related  to  the  above,  differing  only 
in  having  the  inner  glume  of  the  calyx  furnifhed  with  three 
ribs  at  the  bafe,  and  the  hairs  which  fringe  the  edges  and 
keel  of  the  lateral  florets  longer  and  ftraighter.  This  was 
found  in  New  Zealand,  and  we  prefume  it  may  fafely  be 
deemed  a variety  only.  Air  a ant ar  Sica,  Forft.  Prodr.  8, 
n.  41,  fufpedled  by  La  Billardiere  to  be  his  Difarrhenum. 
antardicum,  is  found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  examining  an  authentic 
fpecimen,  to  be  very  different,  and  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Avena. 

H.  redolens.  (Holcus  redolens  ; Vahl.  Symb.  fafc.  2.  102.) 
Panicle  clofe.  Keels  of  the  glumes  befet  with  little  fcat- 
tered  teeth.  Florets  bearded  at  the  bafe  ; fringed  at  the 
margin  and  fummit.  Leaves  involute. — Native  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  Rather  larger  than  the  foregoing,  with  awns  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  whofe  edges  are  ilrongly  fringed,  and 
its  extremity  abrupt.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  is  a rich 
brown  ; that  of  the  calyx  paler  but  not  quite  white. 

Other  fpecies  are  the  Holcus  borealis  and  aujlralis  of 
Schrader's  FI.  Germ.  v.  1.  252,  253,  included  by  Linnseus 
in  his  Id.  ocloratus,  Sp.  PI.  1485  ; and  Id.  alpiuus,  lent  us  by 
Dr.  Swartz  as  defcribed  by  himfelf  in  Schrader’s  Journal, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  it  in  the  volumes  we 
poffefs.  This  laft  has  a fmall,  denfe,  ovate,  copper-coloured 
panicle,  awns  nearly  equal  to  the  corolla,  and  involute  leaves. 
Not  having  accefs  to  the  whole  of  the  fpecies  of  which  we 
have  incomplete  information,  we  cannot  fafely  attempt  t» 
define  even  thofe  that  we  know,  becaufe  we  cannot  contrail 
the  whole  together. 

HIEROCLES,  in  Biography,  governor  of  Bitbynia  and 
pnefedf  of  Alexandria,  flouriflied  about  the  year  303,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf  as  an  adverfary  and  perfecutor  of  the  Chrif. 
tians.  He  was  a man  of  letters,  and  wrote  “ Two  Books,” 
addrefied  “ To  the  Chrillians,”  of  which  Ladtantius  has 
given  an  account  (Inft.  1.  v.),  and  which  have  been  an- 
fwered  by  Eufebius  of  C a- (area.  (Cont.  Hier.  ad  Calc.  em. 
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Evangel.)  In  thefe  books  Hierocles  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  the  facred  fcriptures  abound  with  inconiiftencie's  and,, 
contradictions.  He  a'fo  reviled  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
other  difciples,  as  men  ignorant  and  illiterate,  fome  of  whom 
got  their  livelihood  by  fiftring,  and  propagators  of  falfehood. 
He  alfo  affirms,  that  Chrilt  was  banilhed  by  the  Jews,  and 
afterwards  afiembled  a band  of  goo  men  and  committed 
robbery.  We  are  alfo  informed,  that  Hierocles  made  a 
companion  of  Chrilt  with  Apollonius  of  Ty.ana,  giving 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  From  the  account  of  the  work 
of  Hierocles,  which  is  given  by  Lactantius  and  Euf.bius, 
J)n  Lardner  deduces  the  following  concluiions  : that  Hie- 
rocles had  read  the  fcriptures  of  the  New  Teflament,  if  not 
of  the  Old  likewife  ; that  he  bears  teftiniony  to  the  exiftence 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  New  Teliament,  the  Gofpels, 
and  the  Epiftles ; that  lie  did  not  difpute  the  genuinenefs. 
or  antiquity  of  the  writings  of  our  apoitles  and  evnngelifts, 
but  merely  endeavoured  to  difparage  them  ; that  he  did 
not  deny  tire  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  .miracles,  but  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  them  by  afcribing  them  to  magical 
arts  ; that  the  refpedt  lhewn  to  Jefua  by  val’c  numbers  of 
men,  though  he  was  defamed  by  many,  and  though  he  was 
crucified,  is  a demon  ftration,  that  he  was  not  a man  of  a 
bad  character,  for  robbers  and  other  malefactors,  who  ltiffer 
for  their  crimes,  are  never  deified  nor  much  rel petted  after 
their  death ; it  appears  alfo,  that  Hierocles  was  the  fir  it 
■who  had  formed  a compnrifon  of  our  Saviour  with  Apol- 
lonius. Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  viii. 

Hierocles,  a Platonic  philofopher  of  Alexandria,  flou- 
rifiied  about  A.  D.  450.  Pie  was  cruelly  fcourged  at  Con- 
ftantinople  for  his  adherence  to  the  Pagan  fuperftitions  ; and 
it  is  faid  that,  in  the  midll  of  his  torture,  when  he  received 
fome  of  the  blood  into  his  own  hand,  he  threw  it  upon  the 
face  of  his  judge,  repeating  the  following  verfe  from  PIo- 
mer  (Odylf.  1.  ix.  v.  347.)  : 

KrjxAi.'l',  vu,  irli  0 Ivov,  hr  a ffciyc;  avfousa  x^toc. 

*•  Cyclops  ! fince  human  flefh  has  been  thy  feaft. 

Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digeft.” — Pope. 

It  appears,  however,  that  notwithftanding  this  unjuft: 
treatment  by  the  Chriflians  at  Conftantinople,  he  afterwards 
philofophized  at  Alexandria  in  his  ufual  manner  ; and  hence 
we  may  infer,  that  the  feverities  with  which  the  Gentile 
people,  and  particularly  their  learned  men  and  philofophers, 
were  treated,  were  not  extremely  rigorous.  Hierocles 
wrote  a treatife  “ On  Providence,”  of  which  Photius  has 
given  large  extradls,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  Ecledtic  phiiofophy,  labouring  to  reconcile 
the  dodtrines  of  Plato  and  Arillotle  concerning  providence, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
other  fujedts.  Pie  purfues  the  fame  method  of  philofo- 
phizing  in  his  book  “ On  Fate,”  and  in  his  “ Commentary 
on  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras,’’  which  is  Hill  extant. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  large  fragments  of  other  works  pre- 
fer ved  in  Stobasus,  and  generally  publilhed  together  with 
the  works  above-mentioned.  All  thefe  are  valuable,  tend- 
ing to  recommend  and  promote  virtue  ; but  not  with  that 
force  which  flows  from  revelation,  enjoining  every  part  of 
moral  righteoufnefs  by  divine  authority,  and  with  the  af- 
furance  of  recompences  in  a future  ftate.  Lardner’s  Works, 
VoL  ix.  Brucker’s  Kift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

HIEROCO RACES,  q.  d.  facred.  crows,  in  Mythology , 
were  minifiers  of  Mithras,  or  of  the  Sun,  which  the  Per- 
fians  worlhipped  under  this  title. 

HIEROGLYPHIC,  a fymbol  or  myftic 
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figure,  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal the  fecrets  of  their  theology. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  Upoc,  facer,  holy,  and 
yXutZuv,  fcidpere,  to  engrave  ; it  being  the  cultom  to  have  the 
walls,  doors,  See.  of  their  temples,  obelilks.  Sec.  engraver* 
with  Inch  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  figns  of  divine, 
facred,  or  fnpernatural  things  ; by  which  they  are  ditlin- 
guiflied  from  common  fymbols,  which  are  figns  of  fenfibl© 
and  natural  things. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftus  is  commonly  efteemed  the  inventor 
of  hieroglyphics  ; he  firft  introduced  them  into  the  Heathen 
theology  ; from  whence  they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian.  See  Hermes. 

Sacred  things,  fays  Hippocrates,  fliould  only  be  commu- 
nicated to  facred  perfons.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  communicated  to  none  but  their  kings  and  priefls, 
and  thole  who  were  to  fucceed  to  the  prieflhcod  and  the 
crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  the  fecrets  of  their  mora 
lily  and  hiilory  ; and  this  they  did  by  a kind  of  cabbala, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  inftrudlea  them,  only  amufed 
the  reft  of  the  people.  Hence  the  life  of  hieroglyphics,  or 
myftic  figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  Sec.  from 
profane  eyes.  (Spon.)  This  author,  it  may  be  obferved,. 
and  many  others,  do  not  keep  to  the  precife  character  of  a, 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divins 
things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a kind  of  real  characters,  which  do  not 
only  denote,  but  in  fomemeafure  exprefs  the  things.  Thus, 
according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  a lion  is 
the  hieroglyphic  of  ftrength  and  fortitude  ; a bullock,  of 
agriculture  ; a horfe,  of  liberty  ; a fphinx,  of  fubtility,  &c. 

Such  is  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  embraced 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  of  the  origin  and  ufe 
of  hieroglyphics ; it  has  been  almoll  uniformly  maintained 
that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptian  priefls,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  wifdom  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar- 
But  the  late  bilhop  Warburton  hath,  with  much  ingenuity 
and  learning,  endeavoured  td  (hew,  that  this  account  is  erro- 
neous. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  firft  kind  of  hieroglyphics 
were  mere  pictures  ; becaufe  the  moll  natural  way  of  com- 
municating our  conceptions  by  marks  or  figures  was  by 
tracing  out  the  images  of  things  ; and  this  is  actually  veri- 
fied in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans,  whofe  only  method  of 
writing  their  laws  and  hiftory  was  by  this  pidture-Writing. 
But  the  hieroglyphics  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  were  an 
improvement  on.  this  rude  and  inconvenient  effay  towards 
writing  ; for  they  contrived  to  make  them  both  pictures  and 
characters ; in  order  to  effedt  tills  improvement,  they  were 
obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  firft  making  the  principal 
circmnftance  of  the  iubjedt  Hand  for  the  whole,  as  in  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which  reprefent  a battle  of  two 
armies  in  array  by  two  hands,  one  holding  a fhield,  and  the 
other  a bow  ; then  putting  the  inftrument  of  the  thing, 
whether  real,  or  metaphorical,  for  the  thing  itfelf,  as  an  eye 
and  feeptre  to  reprefent  a monarch,  a fliip  and  pilot  the 
governor  of  the  univerfe,  &c..  and  finally,  by  making  one 
thing  (land  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obferva- 
tions  of  nature  or  traditional  fuperllitions  led  them  to  dif- 
cover  or  imagine  any  relemblance  ; thus,  the  univerfe  was 
deligned  by  a ferpent  in  a circle,  whofe  variegated  fpots 
denoted  the  ftars  ; and  a man  who  had  nobly  lurmounted 
his  misfortune  was  reprefented  by  the  fkin  of  the  hytena, 
becaufe  tliis  was  fuppofed  to  furnifh  an  invulnerable  defence 
in  battle. 

The  Chinefe  writing,  lie  obferves,  was  the  next  kind  of 
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improvement  in  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics ; the  Egyptians 
joined  charaCteriftic  marks  to  images,  the  Chinefe  threw  out 
the  images,  and  retained  only  the  contracted  marks,  and 
from  thefe  marks  proceeded  letters.  The  general  con- 
currence of  different  people  in  this  method  of  recording 
their  thoughts,  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  effeCt  of 
imitation,  finifter  views,  or  chance  ; but  muff  be  confidered 
as  the  uniform  voice  of  nature,  fpeaking  to  the  rude  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  ; for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Eall, 
the  Mexicans  of  the  Weft,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South, 
hut  the  Scythians,  likevvife,  of  the  North,  and  the  interme- 
diate inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians,  Phoenicians, 
Ethiopians,  &c.  ufed  the  fame  way  of  writing  by  picture 
and  hieroglyphic. 

The  hilltop  farther  fhews,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  hie- 
roglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and  neceffity, 
and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing  at  large  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  fpeech.  Pie  proceeds  to 
fhew  how,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
came  to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle  of  myftery.  They  ufed 
their  hieroglyphics  two  ways  ; the  one  more  iimple,  by  put- 
ting the  part  for  the  whole,  which  was  the  curiologic  hiero- 
glyphic ; and  the  other  more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing, 
of  refembling  qualities,  for  another,  called  the  tropical  hiero- 
glyphic ; thus  the  moon  was  fometimes  reprefented  by  a half 
circle,  and  fometimes  by  a cynocephalus.  They  employed 
their  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record  openly  and  plainly, 
their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hiftory,  and  all  kinds 
of  civil  matters ; this  is  evident  from  their  obelilks,  which 
were  full  of  hieroglyphic  characters  deiigned  to  record  lin- 
gular events,  memorable  aCtions,  and  new  inventions ; and 
alfo  from  the  celebrated  inicription  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sais,  where  an  infant,  an  old  man,  a hawk,  a fifh,  and  a 
river-horfe,  expreffed  this  moral  fentence  ; All  you  who 
come  into  the  world  and  go  out  of  it  know  this,  that  the 
gods  hate  impudence.  Plowever,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced  fym- 
bols  which  were  defigned  to  fecrete  or  conceal ; thus  Egypt 
was  fometimes  expreffed  by  the  crocodile,  fometimes  by  a 
burning  cenfer  with  a heart  upon  it ; where  the  fimplicity 
of  the  firft  reprefentation  and  the  abftrufenefs  of  the  latter 
fhew,  that  the  one  was  a tropical  hieroglyphic  for  commu- 
nication, and  the  other  a tropical  fymbol  invented  for 
fecrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the  af- 
femblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties  that  were 
lefs  known  ; and  though  they  might  have  been  intelligible 
at  firft,  yet,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  invented,  hiero- 
glyphics were  more  generally  difufed,  the  people  forgot  the 
fignification  of  them,  and  the  priefts,  retaining  and  culti- 
vating the  knowledge  of  them,  becaufe  they  were  the  repofi- 
tories  of  their  learning  and  hiftory,  at  length  applied  them 
to  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  fecrets  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  true  original  of  animal  worfhip  in 
Egypt,  as  fir  John  Marfham  conjeCtured,  Can.  Cron.  P.5S. 
becaufe  in  thefe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the  hiftory  of 
their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  lawgivers;  reprefented 
by  animals  and  other  creatures  ; the  fymbol  of  each  god 
was  well  known  and  familiar  to  his  worihippers,  by  means 
©f  the  popular  paintings  and  engravings  on  their  temples,  and 
other  facred  monuments ; fo  that  the  l’ymbol  prefenting  the 
idea  of  the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  fentiments  of  reli- 
gion, it  was  natural  for  them  in  their  addreffes  to  any  par- 
ticular god,  to  turn  to  his  reprefentative  mark  or  fymbol ; 
cfpecially  when  we  confider  farther,  that  the  Egyptian 
priefts  feigned  a divine  original  for  hieroglyphic  characters, 
ui  order  to  increafe  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  them. 


Thefe  would  of  courfe  bring  on  a relative  devotion  to  thefe 
fymbolic  figures,  which,  when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the- 
living  animal,  would  foon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worfhip. 

Another  confequence  of  the  facrednels  of  the  hierogly- 
phic characters  was,  that  it  difpofed  the  more  fuperftitious 
to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them  as  amulets  or 
charms.  This  magical  abufe  feems  not  to  have  been  much. 
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earlier  than  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of  the  god  Serapis,  which, 
happened  under  the  Ptolemys,  and  was  firft  brought  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  world  by  certain  Chriftian  heretics 
and  natives  of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a number  of  Pagan 
fuperftitions  with  their  Chriftiahity.  Thefe  gems,  called 
abraxas,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphic 
charafters.  To  thefe  abraxas  fucceed  the  tahfmans.  War- 
burton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  demonftratecL,  vol.ii* 
paffim. 

HIEROGRAMMATEI,  ‘ Ispoyp'aftpahi,>  among  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  were  the  priefts  appointed  to  explain  myf- 
teries  of  religion,  and  to  direCt  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
monies thereof ; and  for  this  purpofe  they  had  a kind  of 
facred  alphabetical  charaCter,  different  from  the  political 
one,  and  which  the  writer,  cited  in  the  laft  article,  confidcrs 
as  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing.  This,  as 
well  as  the  epiftolic,  ufed  in  civil  matters,  was  formed  by 
the  letters  of«an  alphabet  ; and,  from  its  being  ufed  only  in 
religious  matters,  was  called  hierogrammatic.  The  other 
two  fpecies  of  writing  were  the  hieroglyphic  and  fymbolic. 

The  hierogrammatei  invented  and  wrote  hieroglyphics  and 
hieroglyphical  books,  and  occasionally  explained  them,  to- 
gether with  other  matters  relating  to  the  doCtrines  of  reli- 
gion. If  we  may  believe  Suidas,  they  wfere  all  prophets  j. 
at  leaft,  he  relates,  that  a hierogrammateus  foretold  to  an 
ancient  king  of  Egypt,  that  there  would  be  an  Ifraelite  of 
great  wifdom,  virtue,  and  renown,  who  fiiould  humble- 
- 

The  hierogrammatei  were  always  near  the  king,  to  a Sift 
him  with  their  informations  and  councils  : the  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  Ikill  and  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their  predeceffors,  wherein, 
their  functions  and  duties  were  delivered.  They  were 
exempted  from  all  civil  employments,  were  reputed  the  firft 
perfons  in  dignity  next  the  king,  and  bore  a kind  of  feeptre- 
iu  form  of  a plough-fhare. 

After  Egypt  became  a province  of  the  Roman  empire* 
the  hierogrammatei  funk  into  negleCt. 

H.IEROLOGY,  denotes  a difeourfe  on  facred  tilings* 
Among  the  Jews  and  Greeks,,  this  terra,  was  ufed  for  the 
nuptial  benediction. 

HIEROMANTIA,  ‘Iipo^xvieux,  in  Antiquity,  a general 
name  for  all  kinds  of  divination,  made  from  the  various  things, 
offered  in  facrifice  to  the  gods.  They  firft  made  conjeCturea 
from  the  external  parts  and  motions  of  the  victim  ; then  from, 
its  entrails,  from  the  flame  in  which  it  was  confumed,  from, 
the  cakes  and  flour,  from  the  wine  and  water,  &c»  Vide- 
Pott.  Archaeol.  Grnec.  lib.  iff  cap.  14.  tom.,  i.  p.  314. 

HIEROMEN'IA,  ‘iw.  EM  a,  in  Ancient  Chronology,  a. 
name  given  to  the  month  in  which  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Athenian  month 
Boedromion,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  end  of  our  Auguft 
and  beginning  of  September. 

HIEROMNEMON, ‘I'popvEptuv,  amongthe  Ancient  Greeks,. 
fignifieda  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  fent  to  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  AmphiCtyons,  where  he  was  to  take  care  of  what, 
concerned  religion.  The  hieromiiemones  were  reckoned, 
more  honourable  than  the  other  members  of  that  affembly, 
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the  general  meetings  of  which  were  always  fumtnoned  by 
them,  and  their  names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made 
by  that  council. 

Hieromnemon,  compofed  of  is«oj,  facred,  and  pnpm,  one 
who  advertifes  or  puts  in  mind  of,  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
Greek  church,  whofe  principal  function  was  to  Hand  behind 
the  patriarch  at  the  facraments,  ceremonies,  &c.  and  fhew 
him  the  prayers,  pfalms,  &c  which  he  was  to  rebearfe. 

He  alfo  clothed  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
affigned  the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a right  to  be  around 
him  when  feated  on  his  throne,  as  the  matter  of  the  cere- 
monies now  does  to  the  pope. 

The  hieromnemoji  was  commonly  a deacon  : when  he 
was  in  prieft’s  orders,  as  it  fometimes  happened,  he  was  ex- 
cufed  from- dreffing  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  habits. 
Whether  he  were  deacon  or  prieft,  he  had  always  under  him 
an  officer  named  cajiricius.  He  had  alfo  the  keeping  of  the 
book  entitled  “ Contacion,”  or  book  of  ordination  ; and 
that  called  the  Enthroniauifmus,  which  was  a fort  of  ritual. 

Hieromnemon,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients , was  alfo 
the  name  of  a ftone  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  divination, 
and  called  by  others  crotylos  and  amphicome.  There  is  no 
defcription  left  us  of  it  by  the  ancients,  from  which  we  may 
guefs  what  ftone  it  was,  or  from  whence  it  was  brought. 

HIERONESOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pliny. 

HIERONYMITES,  compounded  of  hpoc,  holy,  and  ow[ix, 
name,  or  Hermits  of  St.  Jerom.  See  Jeronymites. 

HIEROPHANTES,  orHiEROPHANTA,  from  holy, 
and  tpouvui,  I appear,  in  Antiquity,  a prieft  among  the  Athe- 
nians. 

The  hierophantes  was  properly  the  chief  perfon  that  offi- 
ciated in  the  Eleufinia,  that  great  folemnity  facred  to 
Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and  continued 
in  his  family  for  twelve  hundred  years,  though,  when  any 
perfon  was  appointed  to  this  dignity,  he  was  required  always 
to  live  in  celibacy. 

St.  Jerom  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  extinguiihed  the  fire 
ef  lull,  by  drinking  cicuta,  or  the  juice  of  hemlock,  or  even 
by  making  themielves  eunuchs.  Apollodorus  obferves, 
that  the  hierophantes  inftruifted  perfons  initiated  into  their 
religion  in  the  myfteries  and  duties  thereof,  and  that  it 
was  hence  he  derived  his  name  : for  the  fame  reafon  he  was 
called  prophetes,  the  prophet.  He  had  officers  under  him 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein,  who  were  alfo 
called  prophetes  and  exegete,  i.  e.  explainers  of  divine  things. 

To  the  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn  the 
ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceffions  and  fo- 
lemn  ceremonies. 

There  were  alfo  women  employed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Eleufinia,  and  named  Hierophantida. 

HIEROPHYL  \X,  of  Up-:,  facred,  and  QvXof,  keeper,  of 
QvXxd fa,  I keep,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church.  His  func- 
tion is  that  of  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  things,  uten- 
fils,  veftments,  &c.  anfwering  to  our  facrijla  or  fexton. 

HIEROSCOPY,  Hieroscopia,  formed  of  l 'go;,  facred, 
and  5-mwek,  I view  or  confder,  a kind  of  divination  performed 
by  confidering  the  victim,  and  obferving  every  thing  that 
occurs  during  the  courfe  of  the  facrifice. 

HIERSAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Angouleme.  The  place  contains  593,  and  the  can- 
ton 11,113  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in 
14  communes. 

HIERTING,  or  Ietting,  a fea-port  of  Denmark, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Warde,  with  one  of  the  belt 


harbours  in  N.  Jutland  ; 22  miles  N.W,  of  Ripen.  N.  lat. 
55 1 29'.  E.  long.  81  22'. 

HIERTLANDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Wexio. 

HIETANIEMI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Tornea. 

HIGANQUET,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  90  26'.  E,  long.  I253  5 1 '. 

HIGDEN,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  Englifti 
chroniclers,  was  a monk  of  St.  Werburg’s,  in  Cherter, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1377.  His  hiftorical  work  was 
entitled  “ Polychrcnicon,”  originally  written  in  Latin,  but 
tranflated  into  Englifti  by  John  de  Treyifa,  and  printed  by 
Caxton.  It  is  in  leven  books,  and  extends  from  the  creation 
to  the  year  I357-  1 his  author  is  valuable  as  having  pre- 

ferred fever al  documents  relative  to  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Saxons,  from  chronicles  now  loft.  The  bell 
edition  is  that  of  1642,  fol. 

HIGH,  Altos,  a term  of  relation  applied  to  a body,  con- 
fidered,  according  to  its  third  dimenlion,  or  its  elevation 
above  the  horizon,  or  even  above  the  ground. 

High  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  a perfon  in  power,  dignity, 

High  Chancellor,  Lord.  See  Chancellor. 

High  Church.  See  Church. 

High  -Bearing  Cock.  See  Ccck. 

High  CommiJJion  Court.  See  Commission. 

High  Conjlablc  of  England.  See  Constable. 

High  Court  of  Parliament.  See  Parliament. 

High  and  Dry  is  a phrafe,  among  Seamen,  denoting  the 
fituation  of  a fliip  when  file  has  run  a-ground,  fo  as  to  be 
feen  dry  upon  the  ftrand. 

High  Dutch  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft  purity, 
as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  &c  See  Teutonic,  See. 

High,  in  Mufu,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
local , in  oppofition  to  low  ; and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  acute,  in  oppofition  to  grave. 

High  Operation,  in  Surgery,  is  a method  of  extracting  the 
ftone  ; thus  called,  becaule  the  ftone  is  taken  out  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bladder. 

For  the  method  of  performing  the  high  operation,  fee 
Lithotomy. 

The  high  operation  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  praftifed  by 
Roffetus  : others  fay  by  Franco,  a furgeon  of  Laufanne% 
It  was  retrieved  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  praftifed  with  good 
fuccefs  by  Mr.  Chefelden  and  others. 

High -Peak  of  Derbyftiire,  in  Geography,  has  too  often 
been  mentioned  as  denoting  fome  particular  precipice,  or 
frightfully  rugged  diftrift,  inftead  of  being  only  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  the  county,  and  including  a great  portion  of 
well  cultivated  and  populous  trafts.  What  further  fliews 
this  miftake,  as  Mr.  Farey  obferves  in  his  “ Report  on 
Derbyftiire,”  is,  that  the  Low  Peak  hundred,  or  wapentake 
of  Wirkfworth,  includes  all  the  high  and  rugged  lands  on 
the  weft  border  of  Derbyftiire,  from  Affibourn,  almoft  to 
Whaley  bridge,  including  Axe-edge,  and  others  of  its 
higheft  hills. 

High  Places.  See  Grove. 

PIigh  Point,  in  Geography a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Barbadoes.  N.  lat.  130  22'.  W.  long.  30'. 

High  Priejl.  See  Pontifex. 

High  Relievo.  See  Relievo. 

High  Sea,  or  ocean,  is  that  far  from  land.  See  Sea. 

High  Steward,  Lord.  See  Steward. 

High  Taper,  in  Botany.  See  Mullein. 

High  Town,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Georgia  ; 1 12  miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

High 
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High-  Tor,  at  Matlock,  is  the  name  of  a very  high  and 
perpendicular  rock  of  lime-done  alternating  with  toad-done, 
amygdaloid,  or  bafalt,  clofe  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Derwent 
river,  about  id  of  a mile  S.W.  of  Matlock  church  : a fec- 
tion  of  the  ftrat.a  in  this  remarkable  cliff  may  be  found  in 
the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi.  plate  2. 

High  Treafon.  See  Treason. 

High  Treafurer,  Lord.  See  T.  keasurer. 

High  Water , is  that  date  of  the  tides  when  they  ceafe  to 
flow  up,  or  the  greated  height  of  the  flood-tide.  See 
Tide. 

ITiGH-waiW  Cockle,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  foffil-fhells,  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Bath 
free-done,  on  King’s  Down,  near  Bath,  along  with  other 
(hells,  called  pundibs,  and  two  other  kinds.  Mr.  Walcott, 
in  his  petrifactions  found  near  Bath,  figure  30,  reprefents 
this  (hell,  and  defcribes  it  as  having  many  ribs  from  the 
hinge  to  the  hedges  ; beak-pointed  ; margin  with  a high 
wave  : and  fays  that  it  is  common  on  the  ploughed  fields  of 
fome  done-brack  foils. 

High- Way,  Via  Regia,  a free  paffage  for  the  king’s  fub- 
jeCts  ; on  which  account  it  is  called  the  king's  high-way 
though  the  freehold  of  the  foil  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  the  owner  of  the  land-  (i-Ind.  705.)  Thofe  ways 
that  lead  from  one  town  to  another,  and  fuch  as  are  drift  or 
cart-ways,  and  are  for  all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that  com- 
municate with  them,  are  high-ways  only;  and  their  reparation 
is  under  the  care  of  furveyors.  A nuifance  in  a high-way  is 
a common  nuifance,  and  punifhable  by  indictment  ; but  a 
way  to  a parifh-church,  or  to  the  common  fields  of  a town, 
or  to  a private-houfe,  or,  perhaps,  to  a village  which  termi- 
nates there,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  inhabit- 
ants of  fuch  parilh,  houfe,  or  village  only,  may  be  called  a 
private-way,  but  not  a high-way,  becaufe  it  belongeth  not  to 
all  the  king’s  fubjeCts,  but  only  to  fome  particular  perfons, 
each  of  whom,  as  it  feems,  may  have  an  adlion  on  the  cafe 
for  a nuifance  therein.  (1  Hawk.  201.)  So  if  I have  a 
private  way  without  a gate,  and  a gate  is  hung  up,  an 
aCtion  lies  upon  the  cafe,  for  I have  not  my  way  as  I had 
before.  (Litt.  R.  267.)  So  if  one  grants  me  a way,  and 
afterwards  digs  trenches  in  it  to  my  hindrance,  I may  fill 
them  up  again.  (Godb.  53.)  All  private  ways  are  to  be 
repaired  by  thofe  who  ufe  them. 

A river  that  is  common1  to  all  men,  is  alfo  called  a high- 
way. 1 Hawk.  201. 

Where  a high- way  lies  within  a pariffi,  the.parifli  is  bound 
to  repair  it,  unlefs  it  appears  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  re- 
paired by  fome  particular  perfon,  either  by  reafon  of  tenure 
or  prefcription.  At  common  law  it  is  faid  that  all  the  coun- 
try ought  to  make  good  the  reparations  of  a high-way, 
where  no  particular  perfons  are  bound  to  do  it,  becaufe  the 
whole  country  have  their  eafe  and  paffage  by  that  way. 

• If  a high-way  leading  through  a field  is  out  of  repair, 
travellers  may  juftify  going  out  of  the  track,  though  there 
be  corn  (owed  ; and  in  cafe  a high-way  is  not  fufficient,  any 
paffenger  may  break  down  the  inclofure,  and  go  over  the 
land  adjoining,  until,  a fufficient  way  be  made.  All 
kinds  of  injuries  to  high-ways,  that  render  them  lefs 
commodious  "to  travellers,  are  deemed  nuifances  ; fuch  as 
laying  logs  of  timber  in  them,  ere&ing  gates,  or  making 
hedges  acrofs  them,  permitting  boughs  of  trees  to  hang 
Over  them,  &c.  By  Hat.  13  Geo  III.  cap.  78.  no  tree  or 
buffi  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  or  Hand  within  fifteen  feet  of 
t,he  centre  of  the  high-way,  on  forfeiture  of  10s.  by  the 
owner.  The  pofTefibrs  of  land  next  adjoining  (hall  cut, 
prune,  or  plaffi  them  hedges,  and  lop  trees  growing  in  or 
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near  fuch  hedges,  or  be  liable  to  a complaint  of  the-fmv 
veyor,  after  ten  days  notice and  the  jultices  at  a fpecial 
leffions  (hall  order  fuch  hedges  to  be  cut  or  plaffied,  and  fuch. 
trees  to  be  lopped  and  the  poffeffor,  who  refufes  to  com- 
ply within  ten  days  after  notice  of  fuch  order,  (hall  forfeit  2s. 
for  every  twenty-four  feet  in  length  of  fuch  hedge,  and  2jv 
for  every  tree  ; the  furveyor  ffiall  order  the  fame  to  be  done, 
and  the  poffeffor,  betide  the  penalties,  ffiall  pay  the  charges 
of  doing  the  fame,  to  be  levied  by  diltrefs,  by  warrant  of 
onejuftice.  The  occupiers  of  fuch  lands  ffiall  keep  their 
ditches,,  drains,  and  water-courfes,  in  proper  order,  on  for- 
feiture of  1 os.  after  ten  days  notice  given  by  the  furveyor.. 
No  Hone,  timber,  foil,  or  other  matter,  fhall  be  laid  in  the 
high-way,  fo  as  to  obftrudt  or  prejudice  it,  and  remain  there 
five  days  after  notice  by  the  furveyor,  on  forfeiture  of  ioj.. 
and  if  fuch  Hone,  &c.  fhall  be  laid  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
centre  of  the  high-way,  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  lands, 
after  five  days  notice,  may  remove  and  difpofe  of  the  fame 
to  his  own  ufe.  Perfons  making  incroachments  on  the  high- 
way by  any  fence,  or  breaking  up  the  foil,  within  fifteen  feet, 
from  its  centre,  ffiall  forfeit  401-.  to  the  informer,  and  the 
furveyor  ffiall  caufe  the  damage  to  be  repaired  by  ,the. 
offender;  and  one  juftice  may  levy  the  penalty  and  expence, 
by  diltrefs.  The  furveyor  is  required  to  give  written  notice 
to  thofe  who  offend  in  thefe  refpedts  ; and  if  they . do  not1 
comply  within  twenty  days  after  fuch  notice,  he  ffiall  pro-, 
ceed  to  remove  nuifances,  &c.  to  cleanfe  ditches,  See.'  and. 
to  cut  hedges,  &c.  at  the  expence  of  the  offender,  who 
ffiall  befides  forfeit  for  his  negledt  one  penny  for  every  foot 
in  length.  If  the  high-way  is  wilfully  obftrudted  by  car- 
riages or  implements  of  huffiandry,  the  perfon  offending 
fiiali  forfeit  10  s. 

It  is  farther  enadted  by  the  fame  ftatute,  13  Geo.  Ill- 
cap.  78.  that  no  driver  of  any  cart,  dray,  or  waggon,  (hall 
ride  upon  fuch  carriages,  without  having  fome  perfon  on  foot 
to  guide  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  carriages  as  are  conducted 
by  perfons  holding  the  reins  of  the  horde  or  horfes  drawing, 
them  ; or  damage  or  obftrudt  the  paffage  of  any  perfon  or. 
carriage  in  the  ilreet  or  high-way,  or  quit  the  high-way,  or 
wilfully  be  at  fuch  a diftance  from  his  carriage,  fo  that  he 
cannot  have  the  government  of  the  horfes,. &c.  drawing  the 
fame;  or  refufe  or  neglect,  to  make  way  for  loaded  car- 
riages ; or  drive  a carriage  not  having  the  owner’s  name, 
and  refufe  to  difeover  it,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  any 
fum.  not  exceeding  ior.  if  the  driver  be  not  the  owner  of  the 
carriage  ;.  and  it  lie  be  the  owner,  any  fum  not  exceeding 
zos.  on  eonvidtion  by  confeffion,  view  of  thejuitice,  or  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  before  onejuftice.  Owners  of  carriages  are 
alfo  required  to  have  their  names  and  places  of  abode  painted 
in  large  legible  letters  on  fome  confpicuous  part ; and  the. 
owner  of  every  ltage  waggon,  or  cart,  ffiall,  moreover, 
have  the  following  words,  common-Jlage  waggon,  or  cart,  as 
the  cafe  may  be,  under  the  penalty  of  a forfeiture  not  ex- 
ceeding 5/.  nor  lefs  than  2.0 s.  And  no  ale-houfes  ffiall  be 
kept  by  toll-colledlors  at  any  public  bridge,  under  a penalty 
of  5/. 

It  is  alfo  enadted  by  the  fame  ftatute,  that  the  juftices 
(hall  iffue  their  precept  to  the  furveyor,  requiring  him  to. 
eredt  pofts  or  Hones  in  places  where  feveral  .high-ways  meet, , 
with  inferiptions  on . them  in  large  legible  letters,  containing 
the  names  of  the  towns  or  chief  villages  to  which  the  feveral 
ways  lead and  alfo  in  places  fubjedl,  to  floods,  inferibed . 
with  marks  denoting  the  greateft  depth  of, the  water:  and 
if  he  (hall  negledl  or  refufe  for  three  months,  he  fhall  for- 
feit 20 s.  And  if  any  perfons  remove  or  dellroy  pofts, 
blocks,  banks,  &c.  fet  up  for  the  fecurity  of  horfe  and  foot 

^cau&ways,. 
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■caufeways,  or  the  'battlements  of  bridges,  ordeftroy  or  even 
deface  any  mile-ftone  or  direction  poll,  they  (ha'll  forfeit,  on 
conviction  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  one  juftice,  or 
upon  view  of  the  juftice,  a fum  not  exceeding  5/.  nor  lefs 
than  ioj.  and  on  default  -of  payment  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month, 
nor  lefs  than  feven  days. 

The  fame  ftatute  farther  enjoins,  that  no  waggon,  the 
fellies  of  whofe  wheels  are  nine  inches  broad,  (hall  be  drawn 
with  more  than  eight  horfes,  nor  carts  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
with  more  than  five  horfes ; and  no  waggon,  the  fellies  of  whofe 
wheels  are  fix  inches  broad,  and  rolling  on  each  fide  a furface 
of  nine  inches,  (hall  be  drawn  with  more  than  feven  horfes  ; and 
00  waggon  rolling  a furface  of  fix  inches  only,  with  more 
than  fix  horfes  : nor  cart,  the  breadth  of  whofe  wheels  is  fix 
inches,  with  more  than  four  horfes ; and  no  waggon,  the 
fellies  of  whofe  wheels  are  of  lefs  breadth  than  iix  inches, 
lhall  be  drawn  with  more  than  five  horfes,  nor  cart  of  the 
fame  breadth  with  more  than  three  horfes  : the  owner  that 
offends  againft  thefe  regulations  (hall  forfeit  5/.  and  the 
driver,  not  being  the  owner,  ioj.  for  every  horfe  above  the 
proper  number,  to  the  foie  ufe  of  the  informer.  But  car- 
riages moving  upon  wheels  or  rollers,  of  the  breadth  of  fix- 
teen  inches  on  each  fide  with  flat  furfaces,  (hall  be  allowed  to 
be  drawn  with  any  number  of  horfes.  No  regulations 
affecting  the  number  of  horfes,  and  wheels  of  carriages, 
fhall  extend  to  carriages  ufed  in  carrying  one  (lone  or  block 
of  marble,  cable  rope,  piece  of  metal,  or  piece  of  timber, 
or  to  fuch  ammunition  and  artillery  as  may  be  required  for 
his  majefty’s  fervice.  For  all  the  purpofes  of  this  aft  tevo 
oxen,  or  horned  cattle,  (hall  be  confidered  as  one  horfe. 

By  the  common  law,  no  high-way  can  be  changed  without 
the  king’s  licence  firft  obtained,  upon  a writ  of  ad  quod  dam- 
num. In  aid  of  the  common  law,  and  to  render  the  changing 
of  high-ways  lefs  troublcfome  and  expenfive,  power  is  given 
by  13  Geo.  III.  cap.  78.  to  the  jultices  of  the  peace  to 
widen,  divert,  and  change  high-ways,  as  they  (hall  judge 
mod  convenient.  And  it  is  enafted  that  the  furveyor  (hall 
make  every  public  cart-way  leading  to  any  market  town, 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  lead,  and  every  public  horfe-way  or 
drift-way  eight  feet  wide  at  the  lead,  wherever  the  ground 
between  the  fences  (hall  admit  of  it ; or  on  the  view  of  two 
juftices,  it  (hall  be  widened  or  diverted  at  iheir  pleafure,  pro- 
vided that  its  breadth  exceeds  not  thirty  feet,  and  that  no 
houfes  or  buildings  are  pulled  down,  or  any  garden,  park, 
court,  or  yard,  taken  away  ; and  the  owners  of  the  ground, 
vyhich  (hall  be  laid  into  the  high-way,  or  through  which  it 
fhall  pafs,  (hall  be  recompenled  for  it,  and  every  injury 
redreffed.  The  expences  of  making,  repairing,  &c.  high- 
ways, are  defrayed  by  equal  affeffments,  made  by  the  war- 
rant of  a juftice,  at  a fpecial  fefiions,  on  all  occupiers  of 
lands,  tenements,  woods,  tithes,  and  hereditaments ; pro- 
vided that  no  fuch  alfeffment  in  one  year  (hall  exceed  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound.  In  extraordinary  cafes  another  affeff- 
ment  may  be  made,  provided  this  and  the  preceding  (hall 
rot  in  anyone  year  exceed  the  rate  of  nine-pence  in  the 
pound. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  the  juftices  are  enjoined  to  hold  a fpe- 
cial feffions  for  the  high-ways,  in  the  week  next  after  the 
Michaelmas  general  quarter-fefiions  yearly  ; and  notice  fhall 
be  given  to  the  conftables  of  the  refpeftive  parifties  at  lead 
ten  days  before  it  (hall  be  held.  Surveyors  of  the  high 
■ways  are  to  be  chofen  yearly  out  of  a lift  of  proper  perfons, 
nominated  by  the  houftiolders,  affeffed  to  any  parochial  or 
public  rate,  by  the  juftices  at  their  fefiTons  ; and  their  num- 
ber fhall  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  parifii,  &c.  But  no 


perfon  is  liable  to  be  appointed  to  ferve  this  office  within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  his  having  ferved  it,  without 
his  own  confent.  Thofe  who  refufe  to  ferve,  after  having 
been  nominated  by  the  parifh  and  juftices,  dial l forfeit  5/. 
and  if  they  were  only  nominated  by  the  juftices,  they  (hall 
forfeit  50^.  In  this  cafe,  the  juftices  may  appoint  a proper 
perfon  to  this  office,  with  a falary  not  exceeding  one  eighth 
part  of  what  (hall  have  been  railed  by  affeffment  of  fix-pence 
in  the  pound  for  the  ufe  of  the  high-ways  in  the  diftrift 
where  the  afieffment  hath  been  railed  ; and  they  (hall  alfo 
appoint  one  fubftantial  inhabitant  of  fuch  parifti,  See.  for 
afiiftant  to  fuch  furveyor,  till  the  next  annual  appointment, 
whofe  refafal  incurs  a forfeiture  of  yox.  And  if  a fecond 
perfon  refufe,  he  (hall  alfo  forfeit  30 s.  and  a third  (hall  be 
appointed,  with  a falary.  Special  furveyors  returned  to  the 
juicices  by  two  parts  out  of  three  of  thofe  who  have  the 
choice,  with  a fettled  falary,  may  be  appointed  by 
them  with  the  faid  falary.  In  cafe  of  the  death  of  a 
furveyor,  two  juftices  at  a fpecial  fefiions  may  appoint  an- 
other in  his  room. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  furveyor  to  preferve  high- 
ways in  proper  repair,  &c.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  enafted 
by  the  ftatute  (34  Geo.  III.  c.  74.),  that  every  per- 
fon keeping  a team,  draught,  or  plough,  i.  e.  who  keeps  a 
waggon,  cart,  wain,  plough,  or  tumbrel,  and  three  or  more 
horle3  or  beads  of  draught,  (hall  fix  days  in  the  year  furnifh 
one  wain,  cart,  or  carriage,  and  other  necefiaries,  and  two 
able  men,  on  the  day  and  place  appointed  by  the  furveyor. 
Thofe  who  occupy  lands  of  50/.  a year  (ball  do  the  fame  ; 
and  in  like  manner  for  every  50/.  a year  rel'peftively.  Thofe 
who  occupy  lands  under  50/.  (ball  pay  to  the  furveyor,  in 
lieu  of  the  duty,  for  every  2C.r.  annual  value  of  their  land. 
Sec.  one  penny  for  every  day’s  ftatute  duty,  &c.  and  the 
fame  for  every  20J.  above  the  annual  value  of  50/.  and  lefs 
than  100/.  Perfons  keeping  a team,  but  occupying  land  of 
the  yearly  value  cf  30/.  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend  only  one 
labourer  with  fuch  team.  Perfons  not  keeping  a team,  but 
keeping  one  or  more  cart  or  carts,  and  one  or  more  horfes, 
(hall  fend  one  labourer  with  each  cart;  and  perfons  keeping 
a wheel-carriage,  but  no  team,  nor  occupying  50/.  a year, 
in  the  parifti,  townfhip,  or  place  where  he  reiides,  (hall  pay 
to  the  furveyor  is.  in  refpeft  of  every  day’s  ftatute  duty, 
for  every  horfe  which  lie  (hall  ufe  in  fuch  carriage.  Every 
inhabitant  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  but  under 
fixty,  nor  chargeable  in  any  other  way  for  4/.  a year,  or 
upwards,  and  not  being  an  apprentice  or  menial  fervant,  or 
Rot  having  ferved  or  compounded  in  any  other  place  for  that 
year,  (hall  go  in  perfon,  or  find  a labourer,  on  each  of  the 
aforefaid  days.  Carriages  (hall  be  changed,  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  furveyor,  for  men,  three  being  allowed  for  each  team, 
or  4 s.  6d.  (hall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  them.  Perfons  liable  to 
perform  ftatute  duty  may  compound  at  fuch  rates  as  the  juf- 
tices (hall  think  fit,  net  exceeding  6s.  nor  lefs  than  %s.  for 
each  team,  for  each  day,  or,  in  default  of  their  adjudging- 
the  fame,  the  fum  of  41-.  6d.;  for  every  cart  and  one  horle 
2s.,  for  every  cart  with  two  horfes  3^.  in  lieu  of  each  clay’s 
duty.  And  every  inhabitant  liable  to  perform  fuch  duty, 
and  not  chargeable  in  any  other  refpeft,  may  compound  for 
4 d.  each  day.  The  furveyor  (hall  give  four  days  notice  to 
thofe  whofe  attendance  is  required,  and  they  (hall  bring 
with  them  their  own  tools,  continue  at  work  for  eight  hours 
in  each  of  the  appointed  days;  and  defaulters  in  finding  a team, 
&c.  (hall  forfeit  iox.  thofe  in  fending  a cart  with  one  horfe  and 
man,  3;-.  for  not  fending  a cart  with  two  horfes  and  one  man, 
Ks.  and  for  each  labourer  is.  6d.  Surveyors  for  negleft  of 
duty,  where  no  particular  penalty  is  impofed,  firall  forfeit  a 
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fam  not  exceeding  5/.  nor  lefs  than  ics.  at  the  aifcretion 
cf  the  juftices.  All  defedls  of  repairs  of  high-ways  fhali  be 
prefented  in  the  county  where  they  lie  : and  the  indictment 
mull  (hew,  that  they  are  high-ways ; alfo  the  places  from 
and  to  which  they  lead:  where  the  nuifance  was  done,  and 
how  far  it  extends;  it  mult  likewife  date  the  fact  clearly. 
Juftices  may  prefent  on  their  own  view.  For  the  farther  re- 
gu'ations  relating  to  high-ways,  the  principal  of  which  have 
been  already  recounted,  the  reader  is  referred  to  13  Geo.  III. 
cap.  78. 

Higii-w ays,  turnpike.  See  Turnpike. 

High -way  men,  are  robbers  on  the  high-way  ; for  the 
apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a reward  of  40/.  is  given 
by  the  ftatute  of  4 W.  c.  8.  to  be  paid  within  a month  after 
conviction  by  the  Iheriff  of  the  county  ; to  which  the  llatute 
8 Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  fuperadds  10/.  to  be  paid  by  the  hun- 
dred indemnified  by  fucli  taking. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS,  in  Geography,  a borough, 
market-town,  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  England,  is  a place  of  confider- 
able  note,  and  is  fituated  on  a rocky  elevation,  abounding  with 
fprings,  about  half  a mile  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Nen.  Northward  of  the  church,  is  a fpace  called  the  Caftle- 
yard,  the  fcite  of  a caftle,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
eroded  by  one  of  the  Ferrer's  family.  But  it  more  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  fon  of  Ed- 
mund, the  younger  fon  of  Henry  III.;  who  obtained  this 
lordfhip  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  that  monarch’s  reign.  This 
nobleman,  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  II.,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  affociation,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  fupporting 
public  liberty,  demanded  and  obtained  the  difmiffal  of  Piers 
de  Gavefton,  the  royal  favourite.  The  Caftle-yard  is  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  by  a deep  fofs,  running  from  eaft  to  weft. 
That  on  the  fouth  fide  contains  about  two  acres  : the  only 
remains  are  hollows,  heaps  of  ruins,  and  foundations  of 
walls.  The  northern  divilion,  both  in  extent  and  ftrength, 
appears  to  have  been  the  rnoft  conliderable  work.  It  com- 
prizes nearly  four  acres,  having  on  the  eaft  fide  a very  large 
moat,  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  five  hundred  long;  and 
another  on  the  fouth  fide  of  fimilar  dimenfions.  This,  it  is 
conjedlured,  was  the  fcite  of  the  caftle  ; and  the  fpace  to  the 
fouth,  the  fituation  of  the  advanced  and  covering  works. 
The  church  is  a handfome  ftrudlure  : at  the  weft  end  of  the 
nave,  on  a handfome  embattled  tower,  is  raifed  a finely  pro- 
portioned hexagonal  fpire;  the  weftern  front  of  the  tower 
difplays  fome  curious  architectural  features  ; at  the  bafe  is  a 
pointed  arched  door-way,  with  two  openings  for  doors  be- 
neath flattened  arches  : the  furrounding  jambs,  pediment, 
&c.  are  charged  with  fculpture  of  figures,  foliage,  See. 
On  each  fide  of  the  chancel  are  ten  Halls;  one  ornamented 
with  a carved  head  of  archbifhop  Chichele  ; another  with 
his  arms  ; the  reft  with  various  enigmatical  devices.  In  the 
chancel  is  an  inicription  to  the  memory  of  the  archbilhop’s 
parents.  This  prelate  founded  a college  here  in  the  year. 
1422,  for  eight  fecular  canons.  The  building,  now  in  a 
ruinous  ftate,  was  fome  years  fince  converted  into  an  inn: 
a portion  of  the  revenues  forms  the  endowment  of  the  pre- 
Lnt  free-fchool.  He  alfo  founded  and  endowed  the  Alms, 
or  Bead-houfe,  for  twelve  poor  men  and  one  woman. 

Higham  is  a borough  by  preferiptive  right,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  cor- 
poration comprifes  a mayor,  feven  aldermen,,  thirteen  capi- 
tal burgefles,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  aldermen  are 
chofen  out  of  the  burgefles;  aRd  the  mayor  annually  eledled 
from  the  body  of  aldermen.  The  mayor  has  a right  of 
holding  a court  every  three  weeks,  for  determining  adlions 
for  debt,  in  any  fum  under  forty  pounds.  The  borough, 
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by  virtue  of  the  fame  charter,  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment ; the  elective  franchife  being  veiled  in  all  the  inhabit- 
ants not  receiving  alms.  The  town  is  final!,  confifting  of 
two  ftreets,  a lane,  and  what  is  here  called  the  market-ftead, 
in  which  Hands  a crofs,  bearing,  a cube  at  the  top,  and  011 
the  four  fides  are  carved  in  Hone  different  figures,  emble- 
matic of  the  crucifixion.  By  the  returns  under  the  popula- 
tion aft,  the  number  of  houfes  is  125;  of  inhabitants,  726. 
From  its  formerly  having  had  three  weekly  markets,  it  was 
probably  then  much  more  populous.  Thofe  kept  on  Mon- 
days and  Thurfdays  have  long  been  difufed,  and  the  one  held 
on  Saturday  is  much  decayed  ; though  here  are  Hill  feven  well 
accuftomed  fairs.  The  diltance  from  London  is  64  miles. 
Higham  is  particularly  noted  as  the  birth  place  of  Henry 
Chichele,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reioms 
of  Henry  V.  and  VI.;  of  whofe  love  of  learning  and  liberal 
encouragement  for  its  diffufion,  the  noble  inftitutions  he 
founded  and  endowed  are  ftrong  and  lading  monuments. - 
Bridges’s  Hiftory  of  Northamptonffiire,  2 vols.  fol. 

HIGHGATE,  a populous  hamlet,  principally  in  the 
parifli  of  Horn  fey,  and  hundred  of  Qffuliton,  Middlefex, 
England,  occupies,  as  its  name  partly  implies,  a high 
fituation.  'It  is  about  four  miles  north  of  London,  and  its 
buildings  are  irregularly  difperfed  over  a large  extent  of 
ground,  along  the  ridge,  and  down  the  Hoping  declivities  of 
a hill.  This  place  is  laid  to  derive  its  name  from  a gate- 
houfe,  or  gate,  that  was  formerly  Handing  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  belonged  to  the  bilhops  of  London,  who  exadled 
toll  from  all  perfons  with  carriages,  liorfes,  cattle,  &c. 
that  paffed  through  it.  Before  this  toll-bar  was  raifed  and 
road  formed,  the  road  from  London  to  Barnett  and  north- 
wards, was  through  Hornfey-park  to  Colney-Hatch,  &c.„ 
but  this  being  very  “ miry  and  deep  in  winter,”  as  Norden 
Hates,  it  was  agreed  between  the  biftiop  of  London  and 
the  landholders  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  a new  road 
Ihould  be  formed  “ through  the  park,  at  Highgate  Hill,” 
by  the  former,  and  that  he  and  his  fucceffors  Ihould  be  au- 
thorifed  to  collect  toll  from  all  paffengers.  At  the  time 
Norden  wrote,  this  toll  was  farmed  for  4c/'.  annually  ; 
and  in  1794  it  was  rented  at  15c/.  a year.  The  gate- 
houfe  was  taken  down  in  1769,  when  the  road  “ was 
opened  at  the ’joint  expence  of  the  Iflington  and  Whet- 
Hone  trull,”  as  expreffed  on  a board  attached  to  a tavern 
built  on  the  fcite  of  the  old  toll  houfe.  Tolls  are  Hill  de- 
manded for  cattle,  loaded  carriages,  and  horfes  for  fale. 
Near  the  gate-houfe  is  the  parochial  chapel,  one  aifle  of 
which  was  eredled  in  1565,  and  the  other  at  a later  period. 

It  contains  two  or  three  monuments  with  bufts,  See.,  and  in 
it  fome  perfons  of  eminence  have  been  interred.  Among 
whom  the  following  names  occur : William  Platt,  efq.,  who 
died  in  1637;  Lewis  Atterbury,  LL.  D.  obiVt  1731;  fir 
Francis  Pemberton,  died,  1 697.  Connected  with  the  chapel  is 
a free-fchool  houfe,  which  owes  its  eredtion  to  fir  Roger 
Cholmeley,  knight,  chief  juftice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in 
1562,  who  alfo  bequeathed  a legacy  to  defray  the  education 
of  poor  boys  of  Highgate,  and  to  fupport  a mailer,  &c. 
The  fcliool-houfe  occupies  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  hermitage. 
Highgate  is  noted,  among  the  lower  claffes  of  the  community, 
for  a filly,  burlefque,  nugatory  oath,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  of  the  public-houfes  occafionally  adminifter  to  their 
vilitors.  A pair  of  large  horns  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
perfon,  and  he  is  required  to  fvvear  “ that  he  will  not  eat 
brown  bread  when  I12  can  get  white  ; will  not  drink  final! 
beer  when  he  can  get  ftrong;  will  not  kifs  the  maid  when 
he  can  kifs  the  millrefs,”  See.  This  abfurdity  was  pro- 
bably invented  by  a cunning  publican,  to  attradl  cull  outers, 
and  his  fcheme  at  firll  gave  conliderable  publicity  to  the 
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houfe  and  village,  but  is  now  feldom  employed.  Highgate 
is  a great  thoroughfare  to  the  northern  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Hence  a vail  number  of  coaches,  waggons, 
See.  pafs  through  it  daily.  The  hill,  from  Holloway  to  the 
chapel,  is  long  and  deep.  To  avoid  this  deep  afcent  dif- 
ferent fchemes  have  been  propofed  at  different  periods,  but 
hitherto  all  that  has  been  effected  to  obviate  the  evil,  or 
leffen  its  force,  is  a removal  of  fome  feet  of  earth  from  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  placing  it  at  the  bottom.  In  the  year 
1808  a new  and  novel  fcheme  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Varie,  an  engineer,  to  form  an  arched  fubterraneous  tunnel, 
for  a public  road,  through  Highgate-hill,  and  this  plan  is 
now  profpcuting  with  avidity. 

Highgate,  a townfhip  of  America,  being  the  north- 
wedernmod  except  Alburgh,  in  Vermont,  Franklin  county, 
containing  324  inhabitants. 

HIGHLAND  Creek,  a river  of  America,  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  370  32'.  W.  long. 
88°  22'. 

Highland  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.  E.  coad  of  New 
Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  Lowland  bay.  S.  lat.  37° 48'. 
W.  long.  182°  16'. 

Highlands,  a mountainous  tradl  of  country  in  America, 
on  the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river,  in  the  date  of  New  York, 
between  40  and  60  miles  N.  of  New  York  city.  The  paf- 
fncce  on  the  river,  through  thefe  highlands,  for  the  didance 
of  about  18  miles,  is  very  grand  and  romantic.  In  thefe 
highlands  are  fituated  the  important  fortreffes  of  Wed  Point, 
Fort  Montgomery,  and  Stony  Point.  Thefe  mountains 
abound  with  iron  ore. 

Highlands,  a natural  divifion  of  Scotland,  formed  by 
the  Grampian  mountains,  and  including  the  northern  and 
mountainous  provinces,  and  applied  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  contra-dillinclion  to  the  “ Lowlands,”  which  com- 
prehend the  fouthern  didridls.  The  appellation  of  Highlands 
is  more  drittly  confined  to  Argylefhire,  the  coad  of  Perth- 
fhire,  and  of  Invernefs,  and  the  entire  counties  of  Rofs, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs,  extending  alfo  to  the  Hebrides 
or  Wedern  ides.  The  whole  of  this  didridl  is  wild,  rugged, 
and  mountainous,  feparated  by  vales,  from  which  the  dire£t 
rays  of  the  fun  are  for  fome  months  intercepted  by  the  ele- 
vated mountain,  and  into  which  the  rivers  flowing  from  them 
are  precipitated.  The  three  principal  rivers?,  formed  by 
numerous  dreams  and  torrents  iffuing  from  the  hills,  are  the 
Tay,  tiie  Spey,  and  the  Forth.  Eefore  the  commencement 
of  the  lad  century,  little  or  no  communication  fund  lied  be- 
tween the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  as  they  were  unconnect- 
ed by  regular'  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  entries  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  were,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  impaff- 
able.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  intercourfe  between  thefe 
different  parts  of  the  country,  general  Wade,  under  a com- 
miflion  from  George  I.,  travelled,  in.  17 24,  to  the  mod  diffi- 
cult and’ dangerous  pades  of  the  mountains,  and  projected 
the  bold  undertaking  of  forming  fpacious  roads  in  thefe' 
rugged  didriCts.  In  1726  he  began  the  work,  and  by  means 
of  five  hundred  foldiers,  employed  under  proper  officers,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  he  completed  it  in  1737.  Thefe  roads 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  yards  broad,  guarded  from  the  injuries  of  the 
rains  and  torrents,  to  which  they  were  fubjcct,  by  aqueduCts 
and  fide-drains.  T he  huge  itones  railed  out  of  the  ground 
by  means  of  engines,  are  let  up  by  the  road  fide,  to  lerve  as 
guides  in  deep  fnows  ; and  at  each  interval  of  five  meafured 
miles,  pillars  are  ereCted,  on  which  the  number  of  miles  is 
infcribed.  The  roads  enter  the  mountains  at  three  different 
parts  of  the  low  country ; one  at  Crieff,  24  miles  N.  of 
{Stirling;  another  at  Dunkeld,  12  miles  N.  of  Perth ; and 


the  Iaff  goes  along  the  fide  of  Loch-Lomond,  in  Dunbarton- 
fhire,  by  Lufs.  Since  the  period  in  which  Gen.  Wade  finiihed 
his  operations,  the  military  roads  have  been  farther  extended, 
and  a ready  communication  has  been  opened  with  every  part 
of  the  country.  Before  the  period  to  which  we  have  now 
referred,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  in  a (late  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  England  before  the  Norman  conquelt. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  a branch  of  the  ancient  Celtae, 
probably  the  firlt  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  who  have  iince 
been  called  Caledonians,  were  divided  into  tribes,  called  clans. 
Thofe  of  the  inferior  order  were  vaffals  ol  particular  chiefs, 
to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for 
that  fafety  which  the  laws  could  not  afford  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fecuvity  and  confequence  of  a chieftain 
depended  on  the  number  and  fidelity  ot  his  fervants  and  re- 
tainers ; who,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him,  affumed 
a dignity,  and  acquired  in  their  manners  a degree  of  polite- 
nefs,  to  which  other  uncivilized  nations  are  ftrangers.  The 
rents  of  farms  which  thefe  vaflals  occupied  were  inconfider- 
able,  and  were  chiefly  paid  by  military  fervice  : lo  that  the 
value  of  a proprietor’s  land  was  eilimated,  not  by  the  money 
it  produced,  but  by  the  men  whom  it  could  fend  into  the 
field  ; and  that  the  number  of  dependants  might  be  increafed, 
the  farms  or  allotments  of  land  were  fmall,  and  barely  fuffi- 
cient  fora  fcanty  fubfiftence  to  the  tenants.  As  an  inconsi- 
derable proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  and  as  no, 
intercourfe  fubfilled  between  the  inhabitants  and  any  other 
nation,  little  time  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  greatefl  part  of  it  was  confumed  in  indolence 
or  amufement,  unlefs  when  their  fuperior  fummoned  them 
to  avenge  on  fome  neighbouring  tribe  an  iniult  or  injury. 
No  more  grain  was  railed,  nor  was  any  more  raiment  manu- 
factured by  any  family  than  that  which  barely  fufficed  itielf. 
Villages  and  hamlets,  fituated  in  valliesj  for  fhelter,  were 
rudely  conftrudted  of  turf  and  itone.  In  fpring  the  natives 
ploughed  or  dug  fome  adjacent  patches  ol  toil,  in  which- 
barley  or  oats  were  fown  ; in  fummer  they  prepared  and  col- 
lected turf  and  peat  for  fuel  ; in  autumn  they  gathei'ed  in 
their  fcanty  crops  of  grain  and  hay  ; and  the  relidue  of  the 
year  was  devoted  to  paltime  or  predatory  excurfions.  In 
winter  evenings,  around  a common  fire,  the  youth  of  both 
fexes  generally  affembled  for  the  fong,  the  tale,  and  the 
dance.  A talte  for  mufic  was  prevalent  among  them.  Their 
vocal  (trains  were  plaintive  and  melancholy;  their  inllrumen- 
tal  airs  were  either  lively  for  the  dance,  or  martial  for  the 
battle.  In  the  time  of  Ofiian,  of  ancient  celebrity,  the  harp 
was  the  chief  inftrument  of  mufic  ; its  fimplicity  fuited  the 
mildneis  of  their  manners,  and  its  wild  notes  were  well 
adapted  to  the  poetical  effmions  of  the  bards.  In  a later  pe- 
riod, when  the  quarrels  of  their  chieftains  embroiled  them  in  a 
Hate  of  almoft.  continual  warfare,  the  harp  yielded  to  the  bag- 
pipe, an  inftrument  of  the  molt  warlike  kind,  which  lti!l  con- 
tinues to  fiipply  the  molt  favourite  mufic.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Highland  mufic,  efpeciaily  the  molt  ancient,  as  fuited 
to  the  harp, .is  of  the  foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  call,  chiefly  ex- 
preffive  of  the  paffions  of  love  or  grief  ; many  of  the  latter 
pieces  arc  fprightly  and  cheerful,  adapted  to  the  regions  ot 
fancy  and  of  feltivity.  Other  pieces  are  of  a martial  na- 
ture, every  note  of  which  is  expreffive  of  rage  or  fury., 
They  have  alfo  a mixed  fpecies  of  mufic,  intended  10  com- 
memorate fome  great  battle  or  contelt,  when  the  elegiac, 
the  martial,  the  mournful,  and  the  j,oyiul  are  united  ; but  of 
all  thefe  the  favourite  of  the  Highlanders  is  that  fpecies 
called  “ Strathfpey  reels,”  ufed  in  their  dances.  Every 
family  of  note  retained  an  hiltorian  to  narrate  its  heroic 
deeds  and  feats  of  valour,  or  a bard,  who  fung  the  praifes 
of  the  chieftain  and  his  clan.  Some  fragments  of  their  poe- 
try 
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try  Have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages,  and  recently 
moulded  into  heroic  poems,  of  which  we  have  a fpecimen  in 
the  poems  of  Offian.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  order  and 
office  of  bards,  the  Gallic  poems  and  talcs  are  in  a great 
meafure  loft  or  adulterated.  The  language  of  the  High- 
landers is  {till  the  Gaelic  (fee  Gaelic)  ; and  the  genius  and 
character  of  its  poetry  are  well  known  ; being  tender,  Ample, 
beautiful,  and  iublime.  Strangers,  who  have  ventured  to 
penetrate  into  the  faftneffes  of  the  Highlanders,  have  been 
received  and  treated  in  the  moil  hofpitable  manner  ; but,  as 
for  themfelves,  they  feldom  wandered,  except  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  devaluation  or  plunder.  The  drefs  of  the  country 
was  the  laft  remains  oi  the  Roman  habit  in  Europe,  well 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  neceffi  ties  of 
war.  It  confided  of  a light  woollen  jacket,  or  tartan,  wove 
in  fquares  of  various  colours,  in  which  red,  green,  blue  and 
black  are  moil  prevalent.  The  feil-bag,  or  kilt,  is  a fliort 
petticoat  of  the  fame  (luff,  reaching  to  the  knees  ; and  the 
hofe,  or  fliort  ftockings,  are  woven  in  diamonds  of  red  and 
white,  tied  under  the  knee  with  garters,  often  beautifully  or- 
namented : the  Highlanders  have  generally  a pouch  made  of 
the  fkin  of  a badger,  fox,  or  other  animal,  hanging  be- 
fore, in  which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money,  and  this 
part  of  their  drefs  is  generally  adorned  with  filver  buttons 
and  taffels  ; their  plaid  is  alfo  of  tartan,  confilting  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  yards  of  cloth,  wrapped  round  them  in  a grace- 
ful manner,  fattened  round  the  middle  by  a belt,  falling  to 
the  knees  behind,  and  confined  by  a broach  or  filver  pm  to 
the  top  of  the  left  Ihoulder : this  is  often  their  only  cover, 
both  within  doors,  and  when  obliged  to  repofe  in  the  fields, 
The  truis  or  trews,  which  are  a fort  of  tartan  pantaloons,  are 
only  worn  by  the  gentry,  inftead  of  the  kilt.  Indeed,  fir 
John  Sinclair  contends,  that  the  trews  were  the  mod  ancient 
drefs  of  the  Highlanders,  and  that  the  kilt  is  of  comparative- 
ly modern  introduction.  The  Highlanders  generally  alFeft- 
ed  to  have  their  drefs  of  the  colour  of  the  heath  on  which 
they  repofed,  probably  from  a principle  of  fecurity  in  time 
of  war,  or  that  they  might  not  be  difcovered  while  they  lay 
in  the  heaths,  waiting  for  their  game.  Their  ancient  arms 
were  the  broadfword  and  target,  Eochaber  axes,  (now  only 
ufed  by  the  town-guard  of  Edinburgh,)  and  a dirk  (fliort 
dagger),  to  which,  before  the  aft  for  difarming  the  High- 
landers, in  1748,  the  piftol  ituck  into  the  girdle  had  been 
added.  Always  armed  with  a dirk  and  piftol,  they  were 
ready  to  refill  an  affault,  or  revenge  a provocation,  as  foon 
as  it  was  given.  This  circumftance  contributed  to  render 
them  polite  and  guarded  in  their  behaviour  to  one  another. 
W1  sen  embodied  by  their  chieftain,  they  were  armed  with  a 
broadfword,  a dagger,  a target,  a mufket,  and  two  piftols, 
In  clofe  engagement,  and  in  broken  ranks,  they  were  irre- 
fiftible.  The  only  foe  they  dreaded  was  cavalry.  As  foon 
as  the  battle  was  over,  molt  of  the  troops  difper'ed,  and 
returned  home  to  difpofe  of  their  plunder,  and  to  provide 
for  their  families.  Their  religion  was  deeply  tinctured  with 
fuperftitipn.  They  believed  in  gholts  and  apparitions  ; by 
appearances  in  the  heavens  they  predicted  future  events  ; they 
praCtifcd  charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of  various  dif- 
eafes  ; and  to  fome  individuals  they  thought  the  divi- 
nity had  communicated  a portion  of  his  prefcience. 

The  ftate  of  Society  in  the  Highlands  has  been  greatly 
changed  and  ameliorated  fince  the  rebellions  in  1715  and 
1 7+5-  The  Roman  drefs  and  the  ufe  of  arms  were  prohibited 
by  government  ; roads,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  con- 
ftrudted  at  a vaft  expence,  opened  an  eafy  communication 
with  the  low  country  ; and  the  courts  of  barons  were  fup- 
preffed  by  the  jurifdiCtion  aCt.  The  heads  of  clans  have  now 
eeafed  to  be  petty  monarchs  $ and  the  fejrvices  of  their  vaf- 
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fait  are  no  longer  requifite  for  their  defence  or  aggrandife- 
ment.  Divefted  of  their  legal  authority,  they  now  endeavour, 
to  preferve  their  influence  by  wealth.  With  this  view  their 
attention  is  direCted  to  the  improvement  of  their  eftates.  Their 
ancient  mode  of  living  is  alfo  entirely  altered  ; and  the 
Highland  gentleman,  in  every  'refpeCt,  differs  little  from  a 
proprietor  of  the  like  fortune  in  the  fouthern  country.  A 
fpirit  of  induftry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  while,, 
in  many  places,  arts  and -manufactures  are  encouraged  ; and 
the  lower  claffes  are,  in  confequence  of  the  eftabhfhment  of 
fchools,  provided  with  the  means  of  education. 

st  The  Highlanders  (fee  Encycl.  Brit.  art.  Highlanders ) i 
are  of  a quick  and  penetrating  genius,  ftrpugly  tinCtured i 
with  a curiofity  or  third  of  knowledge,  which  difpofes  them 
to  learn  any  tiling  very  readily.  They  are  aCtive  and  in- 
duftrious,  where  oppreffion  does  not  difcourage  them  by 
fecluding  even  the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably 
bold  and  adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  ex- 
cellent feamen  and  foldiers.  They  are  generally  of  a midale- 
fize,  rather  above  it  than  otherwife  : their  eyes  are  brifk  and 
lively,  their  features  diftindtly  marked,  and  their  perfons 
tight  and  well  made.  Their  countenance  is  open  and  in- 
genuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and  communicative/’ 

HIGHLANDERS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  frequently- 
applied  to  the  highland,  and  fome  other  forts  of  Scotch 
cattle. 

HIGHMORE,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  one  among  the 
moll  fuccefsful  portrait-painters  in  England  from  the  time 
of  fir  Godfrey  Kneller  (under  whom  he  is  faid  to  have 
ftudied,  and  who  particularly  noticed  him,  by  diftinguifhing 
him  as  the  “ Young  Lawyer”),  till  the  days  of  Hudfon, 
and  his  incomparable  pupil  Reynolds.  He  was  the  third  fou 
of  Mr.  Edward  Highmore,  a coal-merchant  in  Thames- 
ftreet,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Highmore,  ferjeant -painter  t» 
king  William,  with  whom  Mr.  (afterwards  fir  John) 
Thornhill  ferved  his  apprenticefaip.  He  was  born  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe,  June  13th  1692,  and  was 
firft  intended  for  the  law,  and  articled  as  clerk  to  an  attorney 
in  1707  ; but  he  left  it  for  painting,  to  which  his  inclination 
had  always  attached  him,  and  was  much  employed.  His 
leifure  hours  had  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  art  of  de- 
figning,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  perfpedtive,  archi- 
tecture, and  anatomy  ; and  he  made  great  proficiency  in  thefe 
feveral  departments  of  fcience,  though  he  had  no  other  in- 
ftrudtors  than  books.  Afterwards,  indeed,  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Mr.  Che- 
ielden,  and  he  entered  himfelf  at  the  Painter’s  Academy,  in 
Great  Queen-ftreet,  where  he  drew  for  10  years.  It  was  in 
the  year  1715,  on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkfhip,  that  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  painting  as  a profeilion,  and 
fettled  in  the  city.  In  this  year  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  pub- 
lifhed  his  “ Linear  Perfpedtive,”  whofe  theory  our  author 
adopted,  and  upon  which  he  grounded  his  fubfequent  prac- 
tice ; and  it  has  been  allowed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  pro- 
feffion  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  that  excellent,  though 
in  fome  refpeCts  intricate,  fyftem.  As  his  reputation  and 
bufinefs  increafed,  he  removed  from  the  city  to  Lincoln’s-- 
Inn-Fields,  in  March  1723-4,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  himfelf  to  the  nobility,  by  engaging  with 
Mr.  Pine,  the  engraver,  to  make  drawings  for  his  prints  of 
the  knights  of  the  Bath.  In  the  fummer  of  1732  he  vifited 
the  continent  ; and  at  Antwerp  he  had  peculiar  pleafure  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  Rubens,  his  favourite  mailer. 
-In  1734  he  made  a firiiilar  excurfion  to  Paris,  where  lie  had 
.the  fatisfaftion  of  being  lliewn,  by  cardinal  de  Polignac,  his 
famous  group  of  antique  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
then  juft  brought  from  Rome.  In  j 750  he  had  the  misfor- 
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tune 'to  lofe  his  excellent  wife,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hiller,  of  Effingham,  in  Surrey,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1716.  On  the  firll  inftitution  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.  in  1753,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  profefiors,  an  honour  which,  on  account  of  his  numerous 
avocations,  he  was  under  a neceffity  of  declining.  His  prin- 
cipal works  were  the  portraits  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in  1725.  In  1754  he 
publiihed  « A critical  Examination  of  thofe  two  Paintings 
(by  Rubens)  on  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting-houfe  at 
Whitehall,  in  which  architecture  is  introduced  fo  far  as 
relates  to  perfpe&ive ; together  with  the  difcuffion  of  a 
queftion  which  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of  debate  among  painters, 
•viz.  “ Whether  parallel  perfpe&ive  be  at  all  times  juft  ?” 
Another  literary  work  gained  him  more  applaufe,  viz. 
**  The  Practice  of  Perfpe£tive,on  the  Principles  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,”  &c.  written  many  years  before,  but  not  publiihed 
till  1763.  In  1765  he  publiihed,  without  his  name,  “ Ob- 
fervqtions  on  a Pamphlet,  entitled  Chiillianity  not  founded 
«n  Argument.”  He  alfo  publiihed,  with  his  initials,  J.  H. 
two  fmall  volumes  of  “ Elfays,  Moral,  Religious,  and  Mif- 
ceflaneous,  with  a Tranflation,  in  Profe,  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.”  He  alfo 
communicated  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  1769,  “ A natural  and  obvious 
Manner  of  conftrudling  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situation 
and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpedt  to  the  Sun  and 
in  that  for  1778,  his  remarks  on  colouring  fuggefted,  by 
way  of  a note  on  the  “ Epiftle  to  an  eminent  Painter.”  Of 
his  numerous  portraits,  during  an  extenfive  pradfice  of  46 
years,  feveral  of  which  have  been  engraved,  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  a minute  detail.  Some  of  the  moll  ca- 
pital of  his  performances  in  the  hiltorical  branch  were 
“ Hagar  and  Ilhmael,”  aprefent  to  the  Foundling  hofpital  ; 
“ The  good  Samaritan  “ The  finding  of  Mofes  “ The 
Harlowe  Family,”  as  deferibed  in  Clarilfa  ; “ Clarilfa 
“ The  Clementina”  of  Grandifon  ; and  the  “ Queen-mother 
«f  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger  Son,  &c.  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey.”  In  1761  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  in  1762 
removed  to  the  houfe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  palled  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  without  ever  revifiting  the  metropolis. 
His  mind,  however,  retained  its  powers  of  adfivity,  and  he 
was  always  ufefully  as  well  as  agreeably  employed.  A Itrong 
conftitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  conftant  attention  to 
his  health  in  youth,  as  well  as  age,  prolonged  his  life,  and 
preferved  his  faculties  to  his  88th  year  ; and  he  may  be  faid 
to  have  fallen  alleep  on  March  3,  1780.  He  was  interred 
in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  leaving  one  fon, 
Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profeffion,  and  a daughter, 
married  to  Mr.  Duncombe.  His  talents  and  character  will 
be  refpedted  by  all  who  have  a tafte  for  the  arts  and  for 
principles  of  religious  virtue,  exemplified  by  a correfponding 
praCtice.  One  of  hi3  grandfons,  Anthony  Highmore,  efq. 
is  now  an  eminent  folicitor  in  London,  and  traces  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  anceftor  by  his  general  conduct. 

Highmore,  Nathaniel,  a phyfician  and  anatomift,  was 
born  at  Fordingbridge,  in  Hamplhire,  on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1613.  He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  elefted 
a fcholar  of  Trinity  College  in  1632,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1642.  Tie  fettled  at  Sherborne,  in  Dor- 
fetthire,  where  he  obtained  a confiderable  lhare  of  reputation 
in  the  practice  of  his  profeffion.  He  died  on  the  2 ill  of 
March  1684,  at  the  age  of  71,  and  was  buried  at  Candle- 
purfe  in  that  county,  of  which  place  his  father  had  been 
re&or.  Dr.  Highmore,  though  with  limited  opportunities 
•f  defection,  purfued  the  itudy  of  anatomy  with  zeal,  and 


his  name  has  remained  attached  to  fome  difeoveries  not 
ftridtly  his  ; as  that  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  of  which  he 
obtained  a view  from  an  extracted  tooth,  which  fuggefted 
the  operation  of  piercing  into  it  from  the  jaw,  praClifed  by 
Cowper.  Caflerius  had  mentioned  the  cavity  under  the 
name  of  anttum  gnnt.  His  principal  work  is,  “ Corporis  hu- 
mani  Difquifitio  Anatomica,”  printed  at  the  Blague  in  1651, 
in  folio.  The  deferiptions  in  this  work  are  too  brief,  and 
the  reafonings  unnecelfarily  copious  ; and  the  figures  chiefly 
copied  from  Vefalius.  His  other  writings  are,  “ Exercita- 
tiones  duie,  quarum  prior  de  paffione  hyfterica,  altera  de 
affedtione  hypochondriaca,”  Oxon.  1660.  Thefe  difterta- 
tions  abound  with  phyfiological  remarks  and  hypothefes, 
fome  of  which  are  ingenious,  but  were  attacked  by  Dr. 
Willis.  In  confequence  of  this,  Highmore  printed,  in  1670, 

“ De  hyfterica  et  hypochondriaca  paffione,  Refponfio  Epif- 
tolaris  ad  Willifium.”  He  likewife  publifhed  “ A Hiliory 
of  Generation,”  8vo.  1651,  which  has  fome  good  figures  of 
the  embryo  in  the  egg,  during  the  Hate  of  incubation.  Gen. 
Biog.  Floy.  Di£t.  Hill. 

HIGHNESS,  a quality,  or  title  of  honour,  given  to 
princes. 

The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had  formerly  no  other 
title  but  that  of  highnefs  ; the  firll,  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  fecond,  till  that  of  Charles  V.  See  King. 

The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firll  to  be  complimented 
with  the  title  of  highnefs  in  the  year  1630.  And  the 
duke  of  Orleans  alfumed  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  in  the 
year  1631,  to  dillinguifh  himfelf  from  the  other  princes  of 
France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  afterward  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
title  of  royal  highnefs,  on  account  of  his  pretenfions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  is  faid  that  the  duke  only  took  the 
title  of  royal  highnefs,  to  put  himfelf  above  the  duke  of 
Florence,  who  wras  called  great  duke  ; but  the  great  duke 
has  fince  alfumed  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  to  put  himfelf 
on  a level  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  prince  of  Conde  firll  took  the  title  of  moll  ferene 
highnefs,  leaving  that  of  fimple'  highnefs  to  the  natural 
princes. 

At  prefent,  a'l  the  fons  of  crowned  heads  are  llyled  royal 
highnefs,  us  the  electors  of  Germany  are  called  eledloral 
highnefs. 

HIGHWORTH,  in  Geography^  a market  town  and 
parilh  in  a hundred  of  the  fame  name,  and  county  of  Wilts, 
England,  is  fituated  on  a hill,  whence  its  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived.  It  was  formerly  called  a borough,  but 
at  prefent  has  no  other  privileges  than  the  right  of  electing  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  who  polfefs  fome  nominal  powers. 
The  parilh  of  Highwmrth  confiits  of  about  zceo  acres  of 
land,  and  comprifes  feveral  chapelries  and  hamlets.  The 
principal  of  thefe  isSeven-hampton,  a chapelry  annexed  to  this 
vicarage.  In  this  the  Warneford  family  long  had  a feat  ; 
and  built  for  themfelves  a private  oratory,  or  a monumental 
chapel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Highworth  church,  wherein 
there  arc  fome  pieces  of  ancient  armour.  In  the  fame 
church  is  a mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  fir  John  Croft, 
bart.  of  Dunllan  Park,  Berklhire,  who  died  in  3 797.  Againll 
one  of  the  pillars  is  a table,  containing  a long  lilt  of  charit- 
able donations  to  the  poor.  The  petty  felfions,  for  the 
divifion  of  Highworth,  are  held  at  this  towm,  and  a fixed 
pillory  is  preferved  in  the  market  place.  Here  are  a fmall 
weekly  market  on  Wc-dneidays,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
About  three  miles  W.  of  the  town,  in  the  tything  of  Broad- 
Blunfden,  is  an  ancient  encampment,  on  an  eminence  called 
Callle  Hill,  near  which  a Roman  road  from  Spi'nie  to  Cori- 
nium,  palled.  Two  miles  eallward  of  Highworth  is  Colef- 

hili-houfej. 
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Ml-lioufe,  the  feat  of  lord  Folkftone.  The  houfe  -was  built 
from  the  deligns  of  Inigo  Jones.  Highworth  contained 
2 j4honfes  in  the  year  i8oi,and  1493  inhabitants.  Britton’s 
Beauties  of  Wiltfhire. 

HIGLER  is  a name  frequently  mentioned  in  our  flatutes 
for  a perl'on  who  carries  from  door  to  door,  and  fells  by- 
retail  fin  all  articles  of  provifions.  Sec.  They  are  laid  under 
various  reftraints  by  the  ftatute  laws.  See  Hawkers. 

HIGUERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrc- 
madura  ; 12  miles  north  of  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  ; 28  miles  E. 
wf  Cinaloa. 

Higuera,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Bifcay. 
N.  lat-  43°  22'.  W.  long.  i°  55'. 

HIGUEY,  or  Yguey,  Alta  Grecla , a city  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  Spanidt  divilion  of  St.  Domingo,  the  moll  eaderly  of 
all  the  fettlements  in  the  ifiand,  celebrated  formerly  for  its 
fertility,  and  for  the  quantity  of  fugar  which  it  produced. 
It  has  now  only  about  500  inhabitants,  and  is  didant  about 
40  leagues  E.  of  St.  Domingo. 

HII-IA,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  40  miles  E.  of  Axum. 

HIJAR,  or  Ixar,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 25  miles 
S.E.  of  Saragoffa. 

HIIS  Testibus,  q.  d.  thefe  nultnejfes,  in  Law,  a phrafe  an- 
ciently added  in  the  end  of  a deed,  written  in  the  fame 
hand  with  the  deed  ; upon  which  the  witneffes  were  called, 
the  deed  read,  and  then  their  names  entered.  See  Witness. 

The  claufe  of  hits  tejlihus,  in  fubjefts  deeds,  continued  till, 
and  in,  the  reign  of  "Henry  VIII.  but  it  is  now  omitted. 
Coke  on  Littleton. 

HIKE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  implying  to  ftrike  with 
the  horn,  in  the  manner  cattle  often  do. 

HILARIA,  in  Antiquity , feafts  celebrated  every  year,  by 
the  Romans,  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  April,  or  the 
25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods:  as  is  obferved  by  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  and 
Lampridius,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  hilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
Every  perfon  dreffed  himfelf  as  he  pleafed,  and  took  the 
marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or  quality  he  had  a 
fancy  for.  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  carried  in  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  mul- 
titudes in  the  mod  fplendid  attire.  The  day  before  the 
feltival  was  fpent  in  tears  and  mourning.  Cybele  reprefented 
the  earth,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  begins  to  feel  the 
kindly  warmth  of  the  fpring  ; fo  that  this  fudden  tranfition 
from  forrow  to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  viciffitude  of  the 
feafons,  which  fucceeded  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feaft  originally  from  the  Greeks, 
who  called  it  atx/ooun',  q • d.  afeenjus  ; the  eve  of  that  day 
they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  thence  denominated 
it  x.x.7 xSeurn,  defeenfus. 

Afterwards  the  Greeks  took  the  name  fcagex,  from  the 
Romans  ; as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extract  of  the 
life  of  the  philofopher  Ifidore. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befide  this  particular  fignifica- 
tion,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a general  name  for  any  joyful 
or  feftival  day,  whether  public,  or  private  and  domeilic. 
But  Salmalius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Trillan,  tom.  i.  p.  482,  diilingui files  between  hilaria  and 
hilariie.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were  public  rejoicings ; 
and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in  confequence  thereof ; or  even 
of  any  private  feait  or  rejoicing,  as  a marriage,  & c.  The 
public  laded  feveral  days,  during  which  all  mourning  and 
funeral  ceremonies  were  fufpended. 

HILARION,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  the  monadic 
life  in  Palcdine,  was  born  at  Gaza,  in  291,  of  a Pagan  fa- 
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mily,  but  quitted  the  errors  of  his  fathers  and  embraced! 
Chridiarnty.  He  didributed  all  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  withdrew  into  a defert,  where  he  palled  his  time 
in  folitude  and  devotion,  and  acquired  a high  character  for 
piety  and  devotion.  The  number  of- his  difciples  foon  be- 
came very  numerous,  whom  he  didributed  into  different 
edablilhments  throughout  Paledine  and  Syria,  over  which 
he  exercifed  a mod  vigilant  fuperintendance.  He  died  in 
the  year  371,  at  the  ifland  of  Cyprus! 

HlLARIUSE,  Joseph,  an  eminent  antiquary  and  me- 
dallid,  was  born  at  Enzesfield,  in  Lower  Aultria,  in  1 7 3 7«. 
He  was  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  be- 
came an  eminent  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  Vien-- 
11a,  of  which  college  he  was  appointed  pnrfedtus  rei  num- 
mariae.  In  the  year  1770  he  renounced  the  vows  of  his 
order,  and  in  a ihort  time  after  was  appointed  profeffor 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  He 
was  likewife  dean  of  philofophy  and  the  line  arts.  He  died 
in  1798,  leaving  behind  him  a high  charadter  for  exteniive- 
knowledge,  irreproachable  morals,  and  great  wit. 

HILARODI,  'I'AapucSoi,  compounded  of  joyful , 

and  ioJh,  Jong,  in  the  Ancient  Muftc  and  Poetry , a fort  of  poets 
among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  finging  little  merry 
diverting  poems  or  fongs ; though  fomewhat  graver  thair 
the  Ionic  pieces 

The  hilarodi  appeared  dreffed  in  white,  and  were  crowned 
with  gold.  At  iirll  they- wore  {hoes;  but  afterwards  they, 
affumed  the  crepida,  which  was  only  a foal,  tied  over  the* 
foot  with  itraps.. 

They  did  not  fing  alone,  but  had  always  a little  boy  or 
girl  to  attend  them,  playing  on  fome  inftrument. 

From  the  ftreets  they  were  at  length  introduced  into  the 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy. 

The  hilarodi  were  afterwards  called  Simodi,  from  a poet 
named  Simus,  who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 

HILARODIA,  a poem,  or  compofition  in  verfe,  made, 
or  fung  by  a kind  of  rhapfodifts,  called  hilarodi. 

HILARO-TRAGCEDI A,  a dramatic  performance, 
partly  tragic  or  ferious,  and  partly  comic  or  merry. 

Scaliger  holds,  the  hilaro-trageedia  and  hilarodia  to  be 
one  and  the  fame  thing.  Others  rather  take  the  hilaro- 
trageedia  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  we  call  a tragi- 
comedy. Others,  again,  will  have  it  to  have  been  a pure 
tragedy,  only  terminating  with  a happy  cataftrophe,  which 
brings  the  hero  out  of  a wretched  into  a fortunate  Hater 
But  the  firft  opinion  feems  the  moll  probable,  and  the  belt 
warranted. 

Suidas  mentions  one  Rhinthon,  a comic  poet  of  Tarentum, 
as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poem  : whence  it  was  alfo 
called  Rhlnthonica  fahula. 

HILARY,  in  Biography , was  bifhop  of  Poidtiers  in  A’qui- 
tania,  and  ftouriftied  about  the  year  354.  He  is  placed  by 
Jerom  among  his  illuftrious  men,  from  whom  we  learn  that, 
after  his  converlion  to  Chriftianity  from  the  Pagan  religion,- 
he  became  a zealous  champion  for  what  was  then  deemed 
the  orthodox  faith  againll  the  Allans,  labouring  to  confute 
them  by  his  writings,  and  condemning  their  opinions  by  the 
councils  which  he  caufed  to  be  affembled  at  Poidtiers.  His 
twelve  books  on  the  Trinity,  his  treatife  concerning  fynods 
addreffed  to  the  bifhop  of  the  Gauls,  and  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Pfalms,  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Book  of. 
Job,  and  the  Canticles,  are  mentioned  by  Jerom  as  his  prin- 
cipal works.  Gf  thefe  the  Jail  and  belt  edition  is  that  of. 
the  Benedidtines  at  Paris,  in  1693.  Hilary  died  at  Poidtiers, 
in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  about  the  year  366. 
In  his  Prologue  to  the  Commentaries  on  the  Pfalms,  Hi- 
lary  gives  a catalogue  of  the  .books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
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he  appears  to  have  received  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  it  was  not  univerfally  received  by  the  Latin  Chrif- 
tians,  and  he  often  quotes  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  and 
afcribes  it  to  John  the  apoftle. 

Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome,  was  born  in  Sardinia,  and 
appointed  to  his  office  about  tire  year  354.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerom  in  his  account  of  ecclefiaitical  writers,  who 
reprefen ts  him  as  a zealous  Homoufian,  and  afterwards  a 
rigid  Luciferian  ; and  he  pleafantly  calls  him  another  Deu- 
calion, as  if  he  would  bring  again  an  univerfal  deluge  on 
the  world,  becaufe  he  was  for  rebaptiiing  Arians,  and  other 
heretics,  when  they  came  over  to  the  church.  Differing 
from  other  Chriltians  in  this  particular,  he  feparated  from 
the  church,  and  wrote  treatifes  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 
Cave  afcribes  to  Hilary  the  “ Commentary  upon  Thirteen  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epiffles,”  ufually  joined  with  St.  Ambrofe’s 
works,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  written  before  the 
year  384;  and  this  learned  writer  confiders  him  alfo  as  the 
author  of  “ Quieftiones  in  Vetus.et  Novum  Tcftamentum,” 
written  about  370,  and  ufually  joined  with  St.  Auguitine’s 
works.  Several  other  writers  concur  with  Cave  in  afcribing 
the  firff  work  to  Hilary,  but  differ  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter ; arid  indeed  both  works  are  much  interpolated.  Hilary, 
confidered  as  the  author  of  the  Commentaries,  See.  quotes 
moff  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  iv. 

Hilary,  a faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  born  at  Arles 
in  401,  of  noble  and  very  opulent  parents,  was  diftinguifhed 
while  very  young  by  his  proficiency  in  knowledge  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents.  Having  been  perfuaded  by  his 
relation  Honoratus,  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  religious  life, 
he  fold  his  patrimonial  effate,  diftributed  the  money  ariling 
therefrom  among  the  poor,  and  entered  into  a monaftery, 
where  he  fubjedted  himfelf  to  the  aufterities  of  the  cloifter, 
and  applied  with  diligence  to  theological  ftudies.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Arles  in  the  year  429,  which  forced 
him  from  his  cloiller  into  the  more  adtive  feenes  of  life. 
Having  entered  upon  the  epifcopal  duties  of  his  fee,  he 
difeharged  them  with  uncommon  zeal  and  afiiduity,  fetting 
before  his  flock  an  illullrious  example  of  the  virtues  which 
he  recommended  to  their  pradtice.  Pie  was  an  eloquent  and 
imprefiive  preacher,  and  freely  reproved  the  vices  of  the 
great,  without  being  moved  by  a dread  of  their  difpleafure. 
He  prefided  in  a council  at  Orleans  in  441,  and  died  in 
449,  at  the  early  age  of  49.  His  works  are  ( i ) “ Ho- 
milies;’’ (2)  “The  Life  of  St.  Honoratus  (3)  “An 
heroical  Poem  on  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Genefis 
and  “ A fhort  Letter  to  Eucherius  bilhop  of  Lyons,”  which 
may  be  found  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum.  Moreri. 

Hilary,  or  Hilarius,  pope,  was  a native  of  Sardinia, 
and  while  he  was  only  a deacon  in  the  church,  he  was  fent, 
with  the  character  of  pope  Leo’s  legate,  a latere,  to  affift 
at  the  general  council  fummoned  to  meet  at  Ephefus,  in  the 
year  449,  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding  on  the  queftions  at 
iffue  between  Eutyches  and  Flavianus,  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  In  that  council  he  embraced  the  intereffs  of  Fla- 
vianus, and  protetted  with  great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity 
againff  the  fentence  of  his  depofition.  His  condudt  on  this 
occafion  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  withdrawing  unex- 
pectedly from  Ephefus  he  travelled  by  night,  and  in  roads 
not  ufually  frequented,  till  he  thought  he  had  perfectly 
efcaped  the  power  of  Diofcorus,  who  had  prefided  at  the 
council.  After  this  he  was  railed  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  from  this  ffation  he  was  elevated, 
in  the  year  461,  to  the  papal  dignity.  No  fooner  was  he 
ordained,  than  he  ccvoted  his  principal  care  to  the  exten- 
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fion  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  fee.  In 
the  year  462  he  held  a council  at  Rome,  at  which  he  ena&ed 
fuch  decreees  as  fuited  his  own  views,  having  met  with  no 
oppolition  from  the  bifhops  who  were  affembled  at  this  time. 

So  fubmifiive  were  the  prelates  to  the  edids  of  Hilarius, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  own  authority 
every  day,  and  making  them  entirely  dependent  upon  him, 
by  favouring  the  pretenfions  fometitnes  of  One  and  fometimes 
of  another.  In  the  year  465,  an  opportunity  offered  of 
attempting  to  extend  the  papal  authority  over  the  churches 
of  Spain,  and  he  fent  a fub-deacon  into  that  country  to  fee 
that  his  pleafure  fhould  be  carried  into  effed.  In  their 
letters  to  the  pope,  the  Spanifh  prelates  had  been  induced 
to  exprefs  the  greateft  refpect  for  the  apoiloiic  fee,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  bilhop  of  Rome  for  the  fucceffor  of  St. 
Peter,  “ whole  primacy  ought  to  be  loved  and  feared  by 
all.”  Hilary,  in  the  year  467,  violently  oppofed  a defign 
of  the  new  emperor  Anthemius,  to  grant  leave  to  the  feveral 
feds  of  Chriflians  to  affemble  publicly  by  themfelves,  to 
own  openly  the  dodrines  which  they  held,  and  to  ferve  God 
in  the  manner  which  they  believed  moff  agreeable  to  him. 
This  noble  defign  was  fuggefled  to  the  emperor  by  one  of 
his  favourites,  who  was  friendly  to  the  rights  of  confcience  ; 
but  the  pope,  to  whofe  authority  fuch  a meafure  muff  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal,  obliged  the  emperor  to  relinquiffi  his  de- 
fign, and  to  take  an  oath  that  he  w ould  fuller  no  fchifmatical 
affembiies  to  be  held  at  Rome.  Hilary  died  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  year,  having  prefided  at  the  head  of  the  church 
nearly  fix  years.  Twelve  of  his  letters  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ Collect.  Concil.”  Moreri. 

Hilary,  or  Hiller,  St.  in  Geography,  the  principal  town 
in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  ccnfiftsoi  feveral  llreets.  It  is  pro- 
teded  from  the  north  winds  by  high  grounds,  and  is  opm 
to  the  fea  on  the  fouth-wreft.  Between  the  town  and  the 
hills  is  a trad  of  fine  meadows,  watered  by  a rivulet  which 
defeends  from  the  hills,  and  palling  in  different  channels 
through  the  town,  is  a pleafant  and  beneficial  appendage  to 
the  place.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a large  quadran- 
gular area,  furrounded  by  refpedable  houfes,  among  which 
is  the  court-houfe,  or  feat  of  j ull ice,  call  d La  Colme  Royale. 
St.  Hilary  is  moilly  occupied  by  merchants,  fliopkeepers, 
artificers,  and  dealers  in  liquor.  For  the  accommodation 
of  perfons  attending  the  market,  which  is  kept  every  Satur- 
day, here  are  different  buildings  and  places  adapted  to  their 
refpedive  purfuits.  For  the  dealers  in  corn  there  is  a build- 
ing, fupported  by  pillars,  and  fhambles  for  the  butchers. 
The  parochial  church  is  large  and  commodious,  and  the  fer- 
vice  is  alternately  performed  in  French  and  Englilh.  Among 
the  monuments  it  contains,  is  one  to  the  memory  of  major 
Pearfon,  who  was  killed  in  defending  the  town  in  Jan.  6, 
1781,  w'hen  a party  of  French,  under  baron  de  Ruliicourt, 
had  invaded  the  ifland.  The  garrifon  and  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor had  capitulated,  but  the  major,  with  a few  foldiers, 
rallied,  and,  though  the  former  ioff  his  life,  he  w'as  the  caufe  of 
faving  the  ifland  ; for  the  French  commander  was  killed  and 
his  foldiers  taken  prifoners.  The  harbour  is  proteded  by  a 
ftrong  caftle  or  fort,  the  refldence  of  the  governor,  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  ifland.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  a 
fmall  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  towm, 
and  is  acceflible  by  a caufeway  at  law- water.  On  the  top 
of  a high  rocky  hill,  near  the  town,  was  difeovered,  in  the 
year  1785,  a mafs  of  ftones  ranged  in  a circular  form,  fome 
perpendicular,  and  others  lying  horizontally  on  the  former. 
It  was  called  a Druidical  temple,  and  w as  completely  covered 
with  earth  at  the  time  of  difeovery.  General  Conway,  then 
governor,  had  the  ffones  removed  to  Park  Place,  in  Berk- 
fhire,  where  they  were  again  ereded  and  difpofed  in  their 
5 original 
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original  form.  The  circle  is  66  feet  in  circumference,  and 
coniills  of  forty-five  Hones,  fome  of  which  are  feven  feet 
in  height.  (See  Jersey.)  Gough’s  Camden,  and  Fall’s 
Account  of  Jerfey. 

Hilary  Term , in  Law.  See  Term. 

HILAUI,  or  Uabe,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in 
the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; 25  S.  W.  of  Chicuito. 

HILAY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coafl  of  Peru  ; S.  lat.  i6D  50'. 

HILBERG,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  ; 44  miles  W.  of  Romfdal. 

FIILBURGH  AUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  and  ca- 
pital of  a principality,  belonging  to  a branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Saxony,  called  Saxe-Hiiburghaufen,  feparated  from  Co- 
burg in  the  year  1672  ; the  town  is  feated  on  the  Werra, 
and  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  duke  ; 32  miles  E.  of 
Erfurt.  N.  lat.  50°  19'.  E.  long.  10  55'. 

HILCONAUR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bednore  ; 
IO  miles  N.N.E.  of  Simojni. 

HILDANUS,  in  Biography.  See  William  Fabricius. 

FIILDEGARDE,  a female  faint  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, was  born  in  the  county  of  Spanheim,  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, in  the  year  109S.  She  was  at  an  early  period 
devoted  to  a religious  life,  and  iri  procefs  of  time  was 
chofen  abbefs  of  St,  Rupert’s  Mount,  near  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine.  FI  ere  fne  acquired  a character  for  a high  degree 
of  fanSity,  and  affumed  the  pretenfions  and  powers  of  a 
prophetefs,  divinely  inftrufted,  in  dreams  and  vifions,  to 
announce  to  mankind  the  will  of  God.  Her  claims  were 
well  adapted  to  the  dark  and  fuperditious  age  in  which  die 
lived,  and  occafioned  an  immenfe  refort  to  her  of  credulous 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  who  confulted  her  as  an  oracle,  and 
refpedted  her  decifions  as  the  commands  of  the  mod;  high 
God.  Several  of  the  popes,  to  further  their  own  objedts, 
pretended  to  credit  her  miraculous  powers,  and  were  among 
the  number  of  her  correfgondents,  as  were  the  archbifhops 
of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  other  prelates  on  the  con- 
tinent. To  all  their  letters  die  returned  anfwers  in  a myf- 
tical  and  prophetical  Ryle.  She  died  in  the  year  1180, 
leaving  behind  her  many  works  which  were  at  the  time  in 
high  eftimation  ; of  thefe  a part  of  the  following  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  : “ Scivias,  feu  Vili- 
onum  five  Revelationum,  lib.  iii.  1513,  fol.  “ Vita 
S.  Roberti  ConfeiToris  Bingiorum  Ducis;”  “ Epidolas, 
xxxviii.  “ Quasdiones  V arise  in  Scrip.  Sac.  and  “ Ex- 
pofitio  Regulse  S.  Beneditti.”  Moreri. 

HILDESHEIM,  in  Geography,  lately  an  ecclefiaftical 
date  of  Germany  and  a princely  bidtopric,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Lu neburg, on  the  E.by  the  duchy  of  Wolfen- 
biittle,  and  the  principality  of  Halberdadt,  on  the  S.  by  the 
principality  of  Calenberg,  and  on  the  W.  by  Calenberg, 
and  extending  from  E.  to  W.  about  40  miles,  arid  32  from 
N.  to  S.  The  foil  of  the  greated  part  of  this  date  is  lit 
for  ti'lage,  and  produces  corn,  dax,  hops,  and  legumes  in 
abundance ; but  its  breed  of  cattle,  horfes,  dieep,  and 
lvvine  is  merely  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  fouth  part  is  hilly,  and  is  for  the  mod  part  co- 
vered with  oak,  beech,  alh,  and  birch,  and  where  it  is  dedi- 
tute  of  wood,  it  has  mines  of  iron.  This  date  contains  12 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Hildefheim  and  Paina,  and 
248  villages  : its  principal  rivers  are  the  Leine,  Innerfee, 
and  Ocker.  The  Sifhopric  was  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in  822.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Lutherans  and  partly 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1803  this  bifhopric  was  fecularifed, 
and  given  among  the  indemnities  to  the  king  of  Prnfiia,  but 
in  1 07,  after  the  peace  of  Tildt,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Wedphalia.. 


Hildesheim,  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  a city  of 
Wedphalia,  to  whofe  fovereign  it  was  furrendered  in  1807, 
fituated  near  the  Innerfee,  is  an  old-fafhioned,  large,  irregu- 
lar town,  divided  into  the  New  and  Old  towns,  which  were 
united  in  1583.  The  magidrate,  and  mod  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, are  Lutherans  ; the  red  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  are 
in  poffeffion  of  the  cathedral ; but  the  Protedants  have  eight 
churches  ; 26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brunfvvick.  N.  lat.  52'  12'. 
E.  long.  1 ok 

HILDESLEY,  Mark,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Markdon,  in  Kent,  in  1698,  and  educated 
at  the  Charter  Houfe,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  chofen  fellow,  in  the  year  1723.  Being  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
preachers  ’at  Whitehall,  and  was  afterwards  made  chaplain 
to  lords  Bolingbroke  and  Cobham.  In  1731  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Hitchin  in  Herefordfhire,  and  fhortly  after 
lie  was  inducted  to  the  living  of  Holwell  in  Bedfcrd- 
diire,  where  he  didinguiflied  himfelf  as  a diligent  parifh 
pried.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilfon,  bifliop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  he  was  appointed  his  fucceffor,  but  before  his  confecra- 
tion  he  was  created  dodtor  of  divinity  by  archbifhop  Herring. 
During  the  period  of  feventeen  years,  in  which  Dr.  Hildedey 
prefided  over  the  diocefe  of  Man,  he  took  every  method  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  intereds  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  placed.  He  procured  an  entire  tranflation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tedament  to  be  made  into  the  Manks 
language.  This  work  bad  been  begun  by  his  predeceffor 
bifhop  Wilfon,  who,  at  his  own  expence,  had  printed  th^ 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  had  prepared  for  the  prefs  the 
other  evangelids,  and  the  A£ts  of  the  Apodles.  Dr.  Hildef- 
ley  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  own  liberal  fpirit  in  this  deiign, 
as  well  by  the  abidance  which  he  received  from  many  perfons 
of  rank  and  eminence,  as  by  an  income  which  he  derived 
from  the  mafterfhip  of  Sherburn  hofpital,  prefented  to  hint 
by  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  which  he  held  with  the 
bilhopric  till  his  death.  The  worthy  prelate  had  this  work 
fo  much  at  heart,  that  he  frequently  faid,  with  the  feelings 
of  an  humble  but  anxious  mind,  “ he  only  wifhed  to  fee  it 
finifhed,  and  that  then  he  fhould  be  happy,  die  when  he 
would.’’  On  the  28th  of  November  1772,  he  received  the 
lad  part  of  the  tranflation,  when  in  the  prefence  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  congratulating  family,  he  lung  with  pious  em- 
phafis,  “ Nunc  Domine  Dimittis  !”  On  the  next  day  he 
officiated  in  his  own  chapel,  and  preached  with  unufual  energy 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  attacked  by  a flroke  of  apoplexy,  which  foon  deprived, 
him  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in  a 
very  few  days,  when  lie  was  in  the  feventy -fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Gen.  Biog. 

HILELA,  or  Halef,  in  Geography,,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Sugulmeffa. 

HILL,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Bromley,  in 
Yorkfhire,  in  1625,  and  received  his  college  education  at 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  fellow  of 
Magdalen  college,  from  whence,  on  account  of  his  noncon- 
formity, he  was  ejected  in  the  year  1662.  He  died  paffor 
of  a congregation  at  Rotterdam  in  1707.  He  publifhed  an 
enlarged  edition  of  Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon,  and  was 
author  of  ‘^Differtations  on  the  Antiquity  of  Temples  and 
Churches.” 

Hill,  Aaron,  an  Englifli  poet,  was  born  in  London  in. 
1685,  and  was  left  ahnofl  wholly  unprovided  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
had  naturally  an  adventurous  fpirit,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  a voyage  to  Condantinople,  where  his  relation,  lord 
Paget,  was  ambaffador  from  the  Englifli  nation.  He  was 
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received  with  furprife,  but  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  and 
a tutor  provided  for  him,  under  whofe  care  he  travelled 
through  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
In  1703  he  returned  to  his  own  country  with  lord  Page), 
who  would  have  provided  for  him,  but  the  death  of  his 
lordfhip  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from  that  fource.  Some 
•time  afterwards  he  travelled  for  three  years  with  fir  W. 
Wentworth  on  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1 709  he  appeared 
before  the  public  as  an  author,  by  “ A Hiltory  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,”  partly  from  materials  which  he  collected 
in  that  country  : in  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  a poem  in  fa- 
vour of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  which  introduced  him  to 
the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  the  notice  of  the  heads 
-of  the  Tory  party.  He  now  became  manager  of  the  Drury 
Dane  theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  his  Elfrid,  or  the  Fair  In- 
.conftant.  Upon  fome  difference  with  the  duke  of  Kent, 
who  was  lord  chamberlain,  Hilt  threw  up  his  theatrical  ma- 
nagement, which  he  had  condufted  entirely  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  the  public.  He  was  a man  of  warm  feelings,  and  a 
good  deal  given  to  projects.  He  obtained  a patent  for  ex- 
.tradling  oil  out  of  beech  matt,  and  a company  of  fub- 
fcribers  was  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  under- 
taking into  effedt.  The  trial  was  fairly  made,  but  expe- 
rience (hewed  the  folly  of  the  fcheme,  and  after  three  years 
it  was  abandoned.  He  became  matter  of  the  Opera  houfe, 
•and  wrote  for  it  the  opera  of  llinaldo,  the  firft  which  Han- 
del compofed  in  England.  About  the  year  1 7 1 8,  he  publifhed 
a poem,  entitled  the  Northern  Star,  or  a panegyric  on  Peter 
the  Great,  for  which  the  emprefs  Catherine  fent  him  a gold 
medal.  He  died  in  February  1750,  in  his  fixty-eighth  year, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cloillers  of  Weltminlter  Abbey.  His 
charadter  has  been  given  by  one  of  his  biographers  in  a few 
words  ; “ he  was  a great  fchemer  as  well  as  a poet  ; but  as 
in  the  former  charadter  he  never  acquired  riches,  fo  in  the 
latter  he  never  rofe  above  mediocrity.”  His  works  were 
publifhed  in  four  volumes  8vo.  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  adtive  and  extenfive  benevolence  : he  was  kind  and 
affedlionate  in  all  the  relations  of  fociety,  and  few  men  have 
been  more  beloved.  Of  his  various  plays,  two  of  them,  viz. 
Zara  and  Merope,  are  (till  occalionally  brought  forward  with 
-applaufe  ; but  a dramatic  writer  and  poet  cannot  claim  a high 
rank,  whofe  belt  pieces  are  tranflations. 

Hill,  in  Geology,  a lefs  eminence  or  elevation  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  with  refpedt  to  height  and  extent,  than 
a mountain  ; which  fee. 

To  find  the  height  of  a hill,  fee  the  latter  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle Levelling. 

On  the Jlrufture  of  hills  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  hills  on  the  furface  of  the  earth 
are  occafioned  by  the  Excavation  of  an  adjacent  valley,  (fee 
that  article,)  and  fuch  hills  have  the  edges  of  the  ft  rata  com- 
pofing  them  only  vifible  towards  or  in  the  (lopes  of  fuch 
■vallies  ; another  clafs  of  hills,  and  which  frequently  form 
ridges  of  confiderable  length,  is  occafioned  by  the  out-crop, 
ballet,  or  Ending  of  rocks  and  other  thick  and  hard  ftrata, 
(fee  that  article),  and  fuch  hills  only  exhibit  the  edges  of 
their  ftrata  on  one  fide,  which  is  more  commonly  their  W. 
or  N.W.  fide  than  any  other,  and  which  Mr.  A.  Aikin 
calls  their  efcarpement,  facing  of  which  there  ufually  is  a 
plane  or  comparatively  fiat  country  : to  the  hills  of  this  clafs 
are  to  be  referred  the  edges  of  denudated  tracts,  like  thofe 
of  chalk  which  furround  the  wealds  of  Suffex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  the  grit-ftone  which  furrounds  the  valley  of  Alhover, 
or  the  central  lime-hill  of  brick  in  Debyfhire,  the  red  marie 
which  furrounds  the  Afttby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field  in  Derby- 
shire and  Leicefterfnire,  the  firft  grit  rock  which,  like  a 
lengthened  horfe-ihoe,  furrounds  three  fides  of  the  great  mi- 


neral lime-ftotie  tracft  of  Derbyfhire  and  StafFordfhire,  Sec. : 
it  being  extremely  rare,  that  faults  or  vertical  derangements, 
or  what  M.  De  Luc  calls  angular  motions  of  the  ftrata,  has 
occafioned  hills  or  cliffs.  A third  clafs  of  hills  has  recently 
been  denominated  Hummocks  by  Dr.  W.  Richardfon,  (fee 
that  article,)  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  piles  of  ftrata 
left  in  the  area  of  a furrounding  denudation,  or  abruption, 
juft  as  labourers  leave  dead-men  or  buoys  in  removing  trails 
of  ground, in  order  for  their  mailers  to  fee  andthereby  meafure 
the  quantity  of  earth  which  has  been  removed  : thefe  curious 
hills  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ifolated  knowles  of  low  trafts, 
but  after  the  hummocks  of  ftrata  which  have  been  removed 
for  miles  all  around,  form  the  higheft  points  in  the  dillriCt. 
In  the  lift  of  hills  with  the  top  ftratum  of  each,  which  Mr. 
Farey  has  given  in  his  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  (lee  alfo  Phil. 
Mag.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  161.)  a great  number  of  hummocks  are 
noticed  : in  this  clafs  of  hills  the  top  ftratum,  at  lead,  has  its 
edges  on  all  fides  expofed,  as  othervvife  it  would  belong  to  one 
of  the  former  claffes,  though  frequently  more  edges  of  ftrata 
are  to  be  feen  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  particularly  if 
the  ftrata  in  the.  hummock  have  a confiderable  dip  or  in- 
clination, and  fuch  are  called  by  Mr.  Jamefon  Ihield-formed 
ftrata.  (Geognofy,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.)  Gravel  or  other  alluvial 
matters  are  often  heaped  upon  hills,  fo  as  to  form  caps  or 
hummocks  thereon  ; and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
hills  may  be  found  compofed  wholly  of  heaps  or  hummocks 
of  gravel  or  alluvia.  It  remains  to  mention  only  one  other  clals 
of  hills,  which  are  compofed  of  unftratiiied  maffes,  like 
thofe  of  Charnwood  foreit  in  Leicefterlhirc,  and  numerous 
other  anomalous  mafies  or  nodules  in  the  red-earth  or  marie  of 
England,  the  limeftone-fhale  and  others  of  the  Britifh  feries 
of  ftrata,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  height 
of  Britifh  hills,  we  mull  refer  to  the  ample  lifts  given  in 
Mr.  Jamefon’s  Geognofy,  vol.  iii  pages  313  to  320;  and 
for  the  ftrata  which  are  found  on  the  top  of  each  of  about 
700  hills  in  Derbyfhire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to 
Farey ’s  Derbyfhire  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Hill,  in  Geography,  a town  of.  America,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  Rappahannock  ; 17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Urbanna. 

Hill’s  Bay,  a bay  in  Chefapeak  bay.  N.  lat.  37°  32'. 
W.  long.  76"  20'. 

Hill  Creek,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  N.  lat.  38’  57'.  W.  long.  84°  45'. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the  Potowmack,  N.  lat.  39® 
40'.  W.  long.  78  23'. 

Hill  and  Trough,  in  Mining,  are  ufed  to  denote  ftrata 
which  alternately  rife  and  fall  in  parallel  lines,  fimilar  to  the 
furface  of  ridges  and  furrows  in  fome  ploughed  fields,  hence 
called  rigg  and  fur,  or  ridge  and  furrow,  by  the  colliers,  where 
the  floor  of  their  coals  affume  this  fliape,  which  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  is  the  cafe.  The  floor  of  the  fuller’s-earth 
mine,  at  Hogllyend,  inWavendon,  Bucks,  near  Woburn, 
lies  in  ridge  and  furrow.  The  caufe  of  thefe  and  other 
deviations  from  planes  in  the  ftrata,  undifturbed  by  faults, 
is  deferving  of  ereat  attention  from  geological  obfervers. 

HILLARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland  ; 42  miles  S.W.  of  Wexio. 

HILLEBECK,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aggerhuus ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Chrilliania. 

HILLEBRUN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Geftricia  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Geffle. 

HILLEGURRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore  ; 
4.0  miles  S E.  of  Simogu. 

HILLEL,  called  Pollio  by  Jofephu6,  in  Biography, 
was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  men  that  ever  exifted  among  the 
Jewifh  doctors,  for  birth,  learning,  authority,  and  pollerity. 
As  to  his  birth,  he  was  by  his  mother  ef  the  feed  of  David  ; 
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with  regard  to  his  learning  in  the  Jewifh  law  and  traditions, 
the  Jewilh  writers,  by  an  unanimous  iuffrage,  affign  him  the 
firft  rank  among  alt  the  ancient  doctors  of  their  nation  : as 
to  authority,  he  occupied  the  higheft  ftation  of  honour 
among  his  people  during  a fucceffion  of  40  years : for  to 
long  he  filled  the  chair  of  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Je- 
rufalem,  with  Angular  reputation  and  honour,  rivalling  in 
wifdom  and  juftice  his  remote  predeceffor  Simon  the  Juft  : 
and  with  refpect  to  his  pofterity,  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  high 
office,  as  well  as  in  his  learning  and  general  celebrity,  by  his 
lineal  defcendants  to  the  tenth  generation.  His  immediate 
fucceffor  was  his  fon  Simeon,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  fame  who  took  Chrift  in  his  arms,  on  his  being  firft  pre- 
fented  in  the  temple,  and  fung  over  him  “ Nunc  dimittis,” 
(Luke,  ii.)  After  Simeon  fucceeded  Gamaliel  his  fon,  who 
preftded  in  the  Sanhedrim,  when  Peter  and  the  apoftles  were 
called  before  that  council  ( A£ts,  v.  34.),  and  was  the  fame  at 
whofe  feet  Paul  was  bred  up  in  the  fed!  and  learning  of  the 
Pharifees  (Adfs,  xxii.  3.)  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Simeon,  who  perifhed  in  the  deftrufiion  of  Jerufalem.  At 
a further  diftance  iri  this  line  of  defcent  was  R.  Judah  Hak- 
kadofti,  who  is  faid  to  have  compofed  the  Mifhna,  and  whofe 
name  on  that  account  has  been  held  in  high  veneration  among 
the  Jewifh  people.  In  the  progreffion  of  this  defcent  was 
Hillel  the  fecond,  who  was  the  compiler  of  the  prefent  ca- 
lendar of  the  Jews.  Hillel,  as  we  have  faid,  was  defcended  on 
the  fide  of  his  mother  from  the  family  of  David,  but  by  his 
father  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  born  in  Ba- 
bylon, and  at  the  age  of  40  years  he  came  to  Jerufalem,  where 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  attained  to 
fuch  eminence,  that  after  40  years  he  became  prefident  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  being  then  80  years  old,  and  continued  in  that 
office  for  40  years,  fo  that  according  to  this  account  he  lived 
120  years.  Pie  was  the  founder  of  a famous  fchool  at  Jeru- 
falem, in  which  he  educated  above  a thou  fan  d fcholars  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Among  his  difciples,  Shammai  was 
the  mod  celebrated,  and  came  neareft  to  his  mailer  in  learning 
of  all  the  Mifhnical  doftors  : and  accordingly  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  Herod  took 
poffeffion  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  ( A.D. 
27.)  he  put  to  death  all  the  counfellors  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim, except  Pollio  and  Sameas,  i.  e.  Plillel  and  Shammai. 
When  the  latter  became  vice-prefident  of  the  former,  he  did 
not  always  concur  in  opinion  with  his  mafter.  There  were 
many  points  in  which  they  differed  ; and  this  difference  pro- 
duced divifions  and  quarrels  between  their  fcholars,  fo  that 
two  parties  fubiifted  among  the  Pharifees  of  that  period  ; 
and  the  contention  proceeded  fo  far,  that  feveral  were  flain 
on  both  fides.  At  length,  however,  the  fchool  of  Hillel 
prevailed  again!!  that  of  Shammai ; the  determination,  as  it 
is  faid,  having  been  given  for  the  former  by  a “ Bath  Kol,” 
that  is,  by  a voice  pretended  to  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
by  this  fiftion  all  difturbances  among  them  were  appealed. 
Hillel  was  of  a mild  and  peaceable  temper,  but  Shammai 
was  of  an  angry  and  violent  fpirit ; and  hence  proceeded 
moft  of  the  diiputes  and  conflicts  that  occurred  between  the 
fehools  of  thefe  two  great  doftors,  of  which  Shammai  being 
at  length  weary,  coniented  to  terminate  them  by  the  fiction 
we  have  now  mentioned.  Prid.  Conn.  vol.  iv. 

HILLER.,  Matthew,  a learned  German  divine  of  the 
Lutheran  perfuafton,  was  born  at  Stuttgard  in  the  year  1646. 
He  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Tubingen,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1669.  He  obtained  feme  church  prefer- 
ment, and  was  profeffor  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  in  1692  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hebrew  profeffor- 
fhip.  After  this  he  was  created  profeffor  in  ordinary  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1727,  at  the  age 
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of  79  years.  He  was  author  of  ‘l  Sciagrapliia  Grammatics 
Heb  rxx,”  and  various  other  works. 

LIiller,  an  ingenious  and  popular  compofer  of  comic 
operas  at  Leipfic,  in  the  German  language,  the  airs  in  which 
were  in  general  favour  among  the  lovers  of  limplicity  and 
unlearned  mufic,  30  years  ago. 

This  worthy  profeffor  is  a candid  critic  and  biographer, 
and  has  been  the  careful  editor  of  innumerable  curious  an- 
cient and  modern  mufical  productions. 

HILLEROD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  illand  of  Zealand;  burnt  down  in  1733,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  following  year;  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Copenhagen. 

HILLIA,  in  Botany , is  a genus  named  by  Jacquin,  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  fir  John  Hill,  M.  D.  the  author  of 
various  books  on  the  fubject  of  natural  hiftory. — Jacq  Amer. 
96.  t.  66.  Linn.  Gen.  175.  Schreb.  233.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  239.  Swartz.  Obf.  Bot.  134.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  2.  Jufl.  202.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  257. — Clafs  and  order, 
Hexandrla  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiatea , Juff. 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  fix  oblong,  acute, 
ereCt  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  cylindrical,  fix-fur- 
rowed, very  long  ; limb  in  fix  oblong,  flat,  deep  fegments. 
Stain.  Filaments  fix,  very  fliort  ; anthers  oblong,  eredf,  within 
the  throat  of  the  corolla.  P'tjl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong, 
imperfectly  hexagonal ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
tube  ; ftigma  capitate.  Perk.  Capfule  oblong,  compreffed, 
of  two  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  pappofe,  affixed 
to  the  linear  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  of  fix  leaves.'  Corolla  fix-cleft, 
very  long.  Berry  inferior,  with  two  cells  and  many  feeds. 

Obf.  Six  little  (eaves  Hand  under  the  germen,  (within  the 
two  larger  bradteas,)  which  Swartz  confiders  as  an  inferior 
calyx,  but  this  appears  to  us  fo  paradoxical  that  we  prefer 
calling  them  braCIeas. 

1.  H.  longjflora.  Swartz.  Prod.  58.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  721.  Andr.  Bot.  Repof.  t.  145.  (H.  paralitica  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1662.) — “ Corolla  of  fix  lanceolate,  revolute  feg- 
ments. Leaves  ovate,  acute.”  A native  of  moift  fhrubby 
places  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  the  fummer. 
The  plant  is  not  ftriftly  parafitical,  though  its  foots  creep 
among!!  the  moffy  trunks  and  branches  of  old  trees.  In- 
deed the  name  parafitica  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  be- 
llowed on  this  plant  in  allufion  to  the  literary  character  of 
the  author,  after  whom  the  genus  is  named.  It  is  a Jhrub 
about  a fathom  high,  branching  and  fmooth,  with  a finning, 
cinereous  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  entire,  fcarcely 
nervofe,  without  veins ; Handing  on  round,  fmooth,  foot- 
llalks.  Flowers  terminal,  feflile,  folitary,  very  long,  white, 
and  extremely  fragrant ; outer  brafteas  two,  very  large,  tube 
of  the  corolla  three  or  four  inches  long  ; anthers  white. 
Stigma  bifid,  dark  green. 

2.  H.tetravdra.  Swartz.  Prod.  58.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  630. 
— “ Corolla  of  four  ovate  fegments.  Stamens  four.  Leaves 
obovate.”  Habitat  the  fame  as  that  of  the  laft  ipecies.  It 
flowers  in  Auguft. — A Jhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Roots  creeping,  and  throwing  out  long  fibres.  Stem  looiely 
branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  wedge-fhaped  at  the 
bafe,  fomewhat  flefny,  of  a bright  green.  Flowers  terminal 
and  axillary,  feflile,  folitary,  yellowifh-vvhite. 

Thefe  are  the  only  two  fpecies  known  to  us,  and  indeed 
the  latter  is  adopted  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Swartz. 

HILLIARD,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a portrait- 
painter,  who  ftudied  and  imitated  the  works  of  Hans-  Hol- 
bein. He  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Hilliard,  a tradefman  at 
Exeter,  and  was  born  iri  that  city  in  1547.  He  had  the 
honour  of  painting  the  two  rival  queens,  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.  He  never  obtained  the  folidity 
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and  truth  of  Holbein  in  his  works  ; his  colour  is  weaker, 
and  his  drawing  not  fo  free  nor  true  ; yet  he  wrought  with 
great  neatnefs,  enriched  his  pictures  with  pearls  and  jewels, 
touched  with  great  delicacy  and  fpirit ; and  the  hair  and 
beards  of  his  portraits  are  painted  in  fine  lines,  and  not,  like 
Holbein’s,  foft  and  broad.  He  was  very  much  employed 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  was  admired  and  highly 
prized  in  his  time.  Enjoying  his  reputation  to  the  age  of 
72,  he  died  in  i6iq. 

HILLI  GEN  HAVEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Holftein,  iituated  on  the  Baltic  ; 37  miles  N.  of 
Lnbe.ck. 

HILLOCK,  a name  often  applied  to  a fmall  fort  of  hill, 
as  well  as  to  little  rifings  ocerrrkrrrauy  met  with  in  fward 
lands,  that  are  caufed  by  ants  and  other  animals.  See 
Mount. 

H Alock-o/y,  in  Mining,  is  a bad  fort  of  fmitham  ore, 
which  is  dreffed  from  the  refufe  vein-fluff  on  the  mine-hillocks 
in  Derbyfhire,  and  is  fometimes  called  pippin  ore. 

Hillocks,  are  the  conical  heaps  of  rubbifh  drawn  from 
the  lead-mines,  and  which  ufually  furround  the  tops  of  the 
fhafts  ; the  following  mines  in  Derbyfhire  have  prodigious 
large  hillocks  of  feaigh,  or  white  vein-duff,  viz..  Bondog- 
hole,  in  Middleton,  by  V.  irkfworth  ; Gang,  in  Cromford  ; 
Gregory,  in  Overton ; Hill-top,  in  Middleton,  by  Wed 
Hucklow-edge,  in  Great  Hucklow  ; Mofs-rake,  in  Brad- 
well ; Samuel,  on  Middleton  moor,  near  Wirkfworth,  &c  ; 
fee  Mr.  Farcy's  lid  of  mines,  in  his  Report  on  Derbydure, 
vol.  i.  The  refufe  of  mines,  or  hillock-duff,  poifons  fowls 
kept  on. or  near  it,  by  the  fmall  particles  of  lead-ore  which 
they  pick  up  along  with  their  food. 

KILLOCKY,  a term  dignifying  full  of  ant-hills. 

HILLS,  Lake  of  the,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North 
America,  N.  lat.  58°  36',  into  which  the  Elk  river  dif- 
eharges  itfelf.  See  Athabasca  and  Chepewyan. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a market  and  pod-town  in  the 
county  of  Down,  province  of  Ulder,  Ireland.  It  is  a 
well  built  and  thriving  town,  the  property  of  the  marquis  of 
Downfhire,  who  has  a houfe  in  it.  There  is  a magnificent 
church,  built  by  the  late  earl  of  Hillfborough,  grand-father 
of  the  prefent  marquis,  to  whofe  exertions  the  town  was 
much  indebted  for  its  flouridling  date.  It  was  formerly  a 
borough  which  returned  two  members  to  par'iament  ; but, 
like  many  others,  lod  its  privilege  on  the  Union.  The  ma- 
gidrates  are  a fovereign  and  deputy  fovereign,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Downfhire,  who  takes  from  it  his  title  of  earl,  is 
hered.tary  condablc  of  the  fort.  Hillfborough  is  69A  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  and  20  miles  S.W.  from  Belfad. 
N.  lat.  54  26'.  W.  long.  6 . 

Hillsborough,  an  ifland  on  the  Labrador  coad,  on  a 
bay  at  the  head  of  which  is  Nain.  N.  lat.  570  20'.  W.  long. 
61  20'. — Alfo,  a county  of  America,  in  New  Hampfhire, 
bounded  N.  by  Grafton  county,  S.  by  the  date  of  Mafia- 
chufetts,  W.  by  Chefhire,  and  E.  by  Rockingham  county  ; 
and  containing  43,899  inhabitants,  whofe  chief  employment 
is  agriculture.  The  chief  towns  are  Amherd  and  Hopkin- 
ton  — Alfo,  a pod-town  in  the  before-named  county,  Iituated 
on  the  northern  head  branches  of  Contocook  river,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  W.  of  Concord  ; incorporated  in 
1772,  and  containing  1311  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfnip 
in  Somerfet  county.  New  Jerfey,  which  contained,  in  1790, 
220 1 inhabitants  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Brunfwick. — Alfo,  one 
of  the  middle  didricts  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by 
the  date  of  Virginia,  S.  by  Fayetteville  diftrift,  E.  by  Hali- 
fax, and  W.  by  Salifbury,  and  comprehending  the  coun- 
ties of  Granville,  Perfon,  Cafwell,  Orange,  Wake,  Chat- 
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ham,  and  Randolph.  It  contains  80,012  inhabitants,  of 
whom  22,198  are  flaves.  The  chief  town  is  Hillfborough. 
— Alfo,  the  town  lad-mentioned,  capital  of  the  didrift  of 
its  name,  Iituated  in  Orange  county,  on  the  N.  fide  of  E110 
river,  in  an  elevated,  fertile,  and  healthy  country,  and  con- 
taining about  80  houfes,  a court-houfe,  a gaol,  and  an  aca- 
demy ; -180  miles  W.N.W.  of  Newbern,  and  452  S.W.  by 
S.  of  Philadelphia.— Alfo,  a pod-town  in  Loudon  county, 
Virginia  ; 33  miles  from  Wafliington. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Ealt  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Florida,  N.  lat. 
27°  36 . W.  long.  3i°  ,0'. — Alfo,  another  river  of  Eall 
Florida,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  lat.  28  J 10'. 
W.  long.  82°  30'. 

Hillsborough  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coad  of  the  ifland 
oi  Dominica,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name.  N.  lat.  15°  42'.  W.  long.  62°  22'. — Alfo,  a bay  on 
the  S.  coalt  of  the  iiland  of  St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  10'.  W.  long.  62°  401. 

Hillsborough,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coad  of  New 
Holland.  S.  lat.  20*  56'.  E.  long.  148  44'. 

HILLSDALE,  a pod-town  in  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  containing  4702  inhabitants  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Hudfon 
city. 

HILLTOWN,  or  Hilton,  a fmall  town  near  the  cen- 
tre of  Cheder  county,  Pennfylvania  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. — Alfo,  a towndiip  of  Bucks  county,  in  the  fame 
date,  having  1 154  inhabitants. 

HILLY  Land,  in  Agriculture , that  defeription  of  ground 
which  is  much  raifed  into  hills.  This  fort  of  land  requires 
much  care  and  attention  in  its  cultivation,  efpecially  in  the 
ploughing,  lowing,  and  working  of  the  more  elevated  parts. 
See  Husbandry,  Ploughing,  and  Tillage. 

HILO,  in  Geography,  a river  qf  Chinefe  Tartary,  which 
runs  into  the  fca  of  Japan,  N.  lat.  42  54'.  E.  long.  134° 

31'- 

HILONGOS,  a town  on  the  W.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Leyta.  N.  lat.  10  25'.  E.  long.  124°  40'. 

H1LPOLTSTEIN,  a town.of  Germany,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nuremberg;  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  Neuburg  5 
27  miles  N.  of  Neuburg. 

FIILSAH,  a town  of  Plindoodan,  in  Bahar  ; I7mi!e9 
W.  of  Bahar.  N.lat.  zf  18'.  E.  long.  28'. 

HTLSBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  ; 20 miles  E.  of  Spire. 

HILTERS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Fulda  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Fulda. 

HILTON,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  mufician  and 
publilher  of  mufic  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Charles  I.;  who,  though  he  furniflied  a madrigal 
in  the  “ Triumphs  of  O naif) a,”  1601,  is  found  adtive  as  a 
compofer  and  editor  fifty  years  after. 

Fie  was  a bachelor  in  mufic  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, organilt  of  St  Margaret’s  Wedminder,  and  alfo 
clerk  of  that  par®.  Though  be  began  to  flouriflr  in  the 
latter  endof  queen  Elizabeth  s reign,  his  genius  for  compo- 
fition  did  not  much  expand,  at  lead  publicly,  during  the 
next  reign  ; though  early  in  that  of  Charles  I.  he  published 
“ Fa  Las”  forthree  voices,  and  in  1652,  an  excellent  col- 
ledlion  of  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  for  three  and  four 
voices,  under  the  quaint  title  of  “ Catch  that  catch  can 
among  which  there  are  many  by  himfelf,  that  were  deferved- 
ly  admired  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  which  dill  afford  great 
pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  this  fpecies  of  humorous  and  con- 
vivial effufions.  He  died  during  the  Prote&orlhip,  and  was 
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buried  in  the  cloifler  of  Weftminfter  Abbey.  He  is  faid 
to  have  had  an  anthem  fung  in  that  church,  before  his  body 
v’as  brought  out  for  interment ; but  as  not  only  the  cathe- 
dral fervice  was  fuppreffed  during  this  period,  but  the  liturgy 
itfeif  and  every  fpecies  of  choral  muiic,  the  fad!  feems  un- 
likely and  ill-founded. 

Hilton  Head,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  S,  Carolina; 
W.  and  S.W.  of  which  lie  Pinckney’s,  Balls,  Dawfufkie’s, 
.and  fome  fmaller  iflands;  and  between  thefe  and  Idilton  Head 
are  Calibogie  river  and  found,  which  form  the  outlet  of 
May  and  New  rivers. 

PIilton’j'  Point,  lies  in  Pifcataqua  river,  New  Hampfhire, 
and  is  the  fpot  where  the  united  dreams  of  Newichawannock 
and  Cochecho  rivers  meet  the  we  Hern  branch,  and  form  the 
Pifcataqua.  The  courfe  of  the  river,  from  thence  to  the 
fea  being  about  feven  miles,  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  water  never 
freezes. 

HILUM,  in  Botany,  the  Scar  or  Eye,  is  that  particular 
part  of  the  feed  attached  to  the  feed-veflel,  through  which 
nourifhment  paiTes  for  the  iupport  of  the  internal  parts. 
It  is  extremely  vifible  in  the  bean,  and  as  all  the  veffels  be- 
longing to  the  feed  are  found  to  meet  in  this  point,  and  to 
divaricate  from  it,  they  mull  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  inner  furface  of  the  hilum.  This  point  is  often  ftrongly 
contrafted  in  colour  with  the  reft  of  the  feed,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  Cardipfpermum,  Dolichos,  See.  “ In  deferibing  the  form  or 
various  external  portions  of  any  feed,  the  hilum  is  always  to 
be  conlidered  as  the  bafe.  When  the  feed  is  quite  ripe,  the 
communication  through  this  channel  is  interrupted  : it  fepa- 
rates  from  the  parent  plant  without  injury,  a fear  being- 
formed  on  each.  Yet  the  hilum  is  fo  far  capable  of  refuming 
its  former  nature,  that  the  juices  of  the  earth  are  imbibed 
through  it  previous  to  germination.’’ 

HIMANGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Wafa ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Gamla  Kar- 
leby. 

HIMANTIA,  in  Botany,  from  igcec,  igc/Aioc,  a Jlrap  or 
thong  of  leather.  Perfoon.  Syn.  703.  — Cryptogamia  Fungi. 
Nat.  (3rd.  Fungi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Creeping,  villous,  branched  and  fibrous. 

1.  H.  domcjlica. — Very  large,  brownifh,  inclining  to 
violet,  foft,  cohering  into  a membranous  fubftance. 

This  pernicious  fungus  is  found  occafionally  in  houfes,  in- 
finuating  itfeif,  fometimes  to  the  extent  of  an  ell,  among!! 
wrought  wood,  which  it  deftroys. 

2.  PI.  fulphurea. — Pale  fulphur-coloured,  cottony,  formed 

of  roundifh,  entangled,  branched  fibres On  the  trunks  of 

Fir-trees. 

3.  H.  Candida. — Parafitic  on  leaves,  tender,  white  ; dilated 
like  a feather  at  the  top. — This  is  the  Byffus  Candida  of 
Hudfon,  p.607  ; B.  .tenerrima  villofa  et  elegantiffirne  ramu- 
lofa  ; Dill.  Mufc.  7.  t.  i.  f.  15,  A ; frequent  among  de- 
cayed leaves,  as  thofe  of  hawthorn,  in  mofly  dells  in  winter. 
It  much  refembles  Mr.  Dillwyn’s  Conferva  nivea,  Syn.  n.  59. 
t C.  Perfoon  mentions  a larger  and  more  unconnedted  variety, 
found  on  dry  branches 

4.  PI.  laterilia.  (Clavaria  filiformis;  Bulliard.  t.  448, 
f.  1.) — Wavy,  fomewhat  branched,  unconnedled,  red- 
brown  ; its  fummits  fwelling,  whitifh. — Found  in  France, 
on  half-rotten  leaves.  It  is  deferibed  by  Bulliard  as  fome- 
times brown,  fometimes  greyilh-brown,  but  moftly  of  a 
brick  colour. 

5.  H.  umbrina. — Fibrous,  tender,  villous,  dark  brown. 
..—Found  rarely  on  dry  fir  wood.  Diftindt  from  Rhizomor- 
p/ha  tor  tie  aits. 

6.  H.  farinacea.— Red  brown,  dry,  with  a whitifh  powder ; 
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its  fibres  deprefled. — Found  on  wood  and  branches  of  trees. 
Ludwig. 

HEMANTOPUS,  Long-legged  Plover,  in  Ornithology . 
See  Ciiaradrius  Himantopus. 

HIMANTOSIS,  in  Surgery,  a relaxation  and  lengthen- 
ing of  the  uvula,  which  hangs  down  like  a thong  of  leather, 
iga.c,  from  which  the  word  is  deduced,  having  this  latter  lig- 
nification. 

HIMAS,  the  fame  as  Himantofis . 

PIIMAUS,  or  Imaus,  in  Geography.  See  Htm- 

MALEH. 

HIMERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  V/-.  of 
Cephalenis,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  now 
called  Sctfo.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a colony  of 
Zanclians,  about  the  year  of  Rome  104.  It  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal,  who  took  the  place  by 
affault,  razed  it  to  its  foundation,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  cruelty,  in  the  year  ox  Rome  350.  Near  this 
city  were  baths,  called  “ Himerise  Thermse.” — Alfo,  a town 
of  Libya. 

HIMIELA,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen  ; 12  miles  E.  ot  Ubeda. 

HIMMALEH,  anciently  called  Emodus,  Himaus,  or 
Imaus,  a range  of  mountains  in  Alia,  extending-  from  the 
Ganges,  above  Sirinagur,  to  Cafhmere,  and  feparating 
Cafhmere  and  the  dependencies  of  Plindooftan  from  Great 
Thibet,  andCafhgar  from  Little  Thibet.  Himmaleh  is  a San- 
ferit  word,  which  fignifies  “ fnowy  and  the  ancient  appel- 
lations were  probably  derived  from  this  term,  to  which  Pliny 
feems  to  refer,  when  he  fays,  “ Imaus,  incolarum  lingua 
nivofum  fignificante.”  This  ridge  of  mountains  appears  to 
incline,  in  its  northern  courfe,  towards  the  continuation-of 
PIindoo-Kho,  and  even  to  join  it.  Here  then,  we  are  to 
imagine,  an  extenfive  trad!,  of  a triangular  form,  whofe  bafe 
of  200  miles  or  more,  is  a line  drawn  from  Cafhmere  to  the 
eaftern  confines  of  Anderab  ; and  whofe  Tides  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  Himmaleh  on  the  E.,  and  that  of  Hindoo- 
Kho  on  the  W.  This  fpace  contains,  among!!  other  coun- 
tries, thofe  of  Little  Thibet  (or  Balti-ftan),  and  Sakita  ; 
the  Byltce  and  Saces  of  Ptolemy  ; as  alfo  Kuttore,  which 
anfwers  to  the  Comedi  of  the  fame  geographer  ; it  alfo  con- 
tains the  fources  ot  the  Indus.  From  the  deferiptions  of 
Little  Thibet  and  Kuttore  (which  fee)  we  may  conclude, 
that  this  whole  fpace  is  mountainous,  and  that  its  general 
level  is  far  elevated  above  the  countries  on  either  fide  of  it. 
We  have  no  particular  information,  fays  major  Rennell,  re- 
fpedlingthe  poiition  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  forms 
the  bafe,  or  fouthern  fide  of  the  triangle  ; but  circumftances 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  higheft  of  thefe  mountains  are 
far  removed  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  provinces,  fub- 
jedl  to,  or  commonly  regarded  as  a part  of  Hindooftan  ; 
and  that  the  mountains  which  properly  conllitute  the  boun- 
dary of  Plindooftan,  towards  Kuttore  (or  Caferifian),  com- 
mence in  the  parallel  of  Cafhmere,  or  about  34!  degrees  ; 
and  extending  weftward  from  that  celebrated  country,  fepa- 
rate  Puckholi,  Sewad,  and  Bijore  on  the  foutb,  from  Cafe- 
riftan  on  the  north  ; and  advancing  from  thence  to  a junc- 
tion with  mount  Hindoo-Kho,  in  the  line  between  Cabul 
and  Anderab,  feparate  Lumghan,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  frontier  of  Cabul,  from  thofe  diilricls, 
which,  after  the  time  of  Baber,  were  added  to,  and  have 
fince  become  a pait  of  the  province  of  Cabul;  according 
to  its  defined  limits  in  the  Ayin-Acbaree.  On  the  north  of 
this  range,  the  whole  country  may  be  regarded  as  mountain- 
ous ; on  the  fouth  the  mountainous  trad!  is  confined  chiefly 
to  Sewad,  Bijore,  Teerah,  and  a part  of  Puckholi, 

( Fennell's  Mem.)  By  Cob  Crawford’s  obfervations, a peak 
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©f  Himmaleh,  feen  from  Patna,  exceeds  20,000  feet  above 
Nipal,  which  is  probably  5000  feet  above  the  fea. 

HIMMUTNAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  N.E. 
©f  Pnrneah. 

HI  MS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Lachfa, 
near  the  Perfian  gulf ; 50  miles  N.  of  Lachfa. 

HIMTABADS,  a town  of  Bengal;  25  miles  W.  of 
Dinagepour. 

HIM-TCHAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Pao-ting. 

PI  IN,  a Hebrew  ineafure,  containing  the  fixth  part  of  an 
epha  ; or  one  wine  gallon  and  two  pints. 

Hin,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Chen-fi.  N.  lat.  38^  27'.  E.  long.  1120  22'. 

PIINA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan  ; 
1 2 miles  N.  of  Campeachy. 

HINAG1E  Islands,  three  or  four  iilands  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  coail  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  6' 50'. 

HINATOAN,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  8 12'.  E.  long.  126°  18'. 

HINCHA,  or  St.  Jean  de  Goava,  a town  in  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  190  14'.  W.  long.  720 
42'- 

HIN-CHANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  ; 25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cheou. 

HINCPIINBROKE,  Cape,  a cape  fo  called  by  capt. 
Cook,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North  America,  at  the  entrance 
into  Prince  William's  found  ; within  which  is  an  anchoring 
place,  in  eight  fathoms  water,  with  a clayey  bottom,  at 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  ihore.  N.  lat.  6o°  15'. 
E.  long.  213  . 

HINCHINBROOK  Island,  one  of  the  New  He- 
brides in  the, Southern  Pacific  ocean,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Sandwich  ifland  ; about  fix  miles  in  circumference. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  in  the  S E.  part  of  Prince  William’s  found,  near 
the  W.  coaft:  of  North  America.  Its  form  is  triangular  ; it 
has  a large  bay  on  its  N.  coaft,  and  is  above  48  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  6o°  24'.  E.  long.  21 30  50'  to 
1 1 4°  24'. 

HINCKLEY,  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred 
of  Sparkenhoe,  Leicefterfhire,  England,  is  fituated  near 
the  borders  of  Warwickfhire.  Soon  after  the  conqueft  it 
was  created  a barony,  and  held  by  Hughde  Grentefmaifnel, 
who  ereCted  a (lately  caftle  and  a parifh  church  within  this 
domain.  “The  ruines  of  the  caftle,”  fays  Leland,  “now 
longying  to  the  king,  fumtyme  to  the  earl  of  Leyrcefter,  be 
a five  miles  from  Leyrcefter,  and  in  the  borders  of  Leyrcefter 
foreft,  and  the  boundes  of  Hinckeley  be  fpatious  and  famous 
there.”  Even  the  earth-works  of  the  caftle  are  now  nearly 
levelled.  The  ditch  and  town-wall  may  however  be  traced 
in  many  places,  and  alfo  the  veftiges  of  what  are  called  two 
Roman  works  : a mount  near  the  river,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
bath  adjoining  the  church.  A priory  was  founded  here, 
according  to  Tanner,  by  Robert  Blanchmaines,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  by  Boffu,  the  father  of  Robert;  but 
Mr.  Nichols  controverts  both  thofe  claims,  and  aferibes  it  to 
Hugh  de  Grentefmaifnel,  who  gave  the  priory,  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  parifh  church,  to  the  abbey  of  Lira  in 
Normandy.  This  priory,  like  all  foreign  cells,  was  often 
feized  by  the  crown  during  the  wars  with  France,  and  was 
wholly  fupprefled  by  Henry  V.  The  parifh  of  Hinckley  is 
of  very  great  extent,  and  includes  Stoke-Golding,  Dadling- 
ton,  Wyken,  and  The  Hyde,  which,  though  diftinCI  vil- 
lages, (the  latter  being  in  the  county  of  Warwick,)  are 
confidered  as  hamlets  of  Plinckley.  The  town,  under  its 
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original  lords,  certainly  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a borough  ; 
but  being  connefted  with  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  taking 
a decided  part  on  that  fide  in  the  civil  conteft  ; thofe  pri- 
vileges, whatever  their  extent  might  be,  became  forfeited  to 
the  conquering  monarch  of  the  houfe  of  York.  The  town 
is  now  divided  into  the  borough,  and  the  bond  without. 
1 he  limits  of  the  former  were  anciently  thofe  of  the  town  ; 
which  has  been  extended  by  the  fucceflive  addition  of  four 
ftreets.  The  civil  government  is  verted  in  the  mayor,  con- 
ftables,  and  headboroughs.  The  allizes  for  the  county  were 
formerly  held  here  ; and  here  were  a gaol  and  a gallows.  The 
pariflr  church  of  Plinckley  is  an  ancient  edifice";  the  body  of 
it  is  probably  to  be  aferibed  to  the  thirteenth  century  ; the 
weft  door  refembles  thofe  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  • 
the  window  immediately  over  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  im- 
provement made  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ; at  which 
period,  the  building  of  the  fteeple,  which  is  40  yards  high, 
may,  with  probability,  be  dated.  To  the  church  of  Hinck- 
ley  four  chapels  were  formerly  annexed,  that  of  Stoke, 
(now  a parifh  church,)  that  of  Dadlington,  and  thofe  of 
Wyken  and  Hyde,  which  have  been  long  fince  demolifhed. 
I he  ancient  chape,  of  Stoke  was  taken  down  at  the  beo'innincr 
°{  the  fourteenth  century,  by  fir  Robert  de  Champafne,  by 
whom  the  prefent  church  was  then  founded.  The  chapel  of 
Dadlington  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  Befides  thefe 
places  of  worfhip  on  the  eftabfifhment,  there  are  in  Hinck- 
ley five  meeting-houfes  for  Prefbyterians,  Independents, 
Quakers,  Baptifts,  and  Methodifts  ; and  a chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  the  flocking  manufacture. 
The  iirft  frame  was  brought  here  before  the  year  1640,  by 
William  Iliffe,  and  is  faid  to  have  coil  him  fixty  pounds  ; 
which  muft  have  been  a very  confiderable  fum  at  that  time,  as 
the  price  of  a good  frame  is  not  more  at  prefent  than  fifteen 
guineas.  With  this  Angle  frame,  which,  with  the  help  of 
an  apprentice,  he  kept  conftantly  working  night  and  day,  he 
gained  a comfortable  fubfiftence  for  his  family.  The  manu- 
facture is  now  fo  extend ve,  that  a larger  quantity  of  hofe  is 
fuppofed  to  be  made  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  England. 
Nottingham  has  more  frames  ; but  many  of  thofe  beiim  em- 
ployed in  the  fineft  forts  of  (ilk  and  cotton,  the  number  of 
ltockings  there  made  is  lefs- than  at  Hinckley,  where  the 
frames  are  generally  employed  on  ftrong  ferviceable  hofe,  of 
a lower  price,  in  cotton,  thread,  and  worfted.  The  number 
of  frames  in  the  town  and  adjacent  villages  is  computed  at 
upwards  of  1200,  which  furnifti  employment  for  nearly 
3000  perfons.  Hinckley  is  100  miles  diftant  from  London  ; 
lias  a refpeCtable market  on  Mondays,  and  feven  annual  fairs! 
The  population  of  the  town  and  its  dependencies,  which 
has  been  progreflivcly  increafing,  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1801  as  5686,  inhabiting  1059  houfes.  At 
a fhort  diitance  from  the  town  is  a fpring,  called  The  Holy 
Well,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  once 
known  by  the  name  of  Our  Lady’s  Well.  Nichols’s  Iiif- 
tory,  See.  of  Leicefterfhire. 

In  1808,  a new  organ,  which  is  a beautiful  ornamental 
piece  of  mechanifm,  was  let  up  in  Hinckley  church,  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  England  of  Tottenham-court  road.  It  was  ereCted  by 
a liberal  fnbfcription,  and  coft  500  guineas.  It  has  21 
flops,  and  contains  1370  pipes. 

HIND,  a female  flag  of  the  third  year.  See  Hunt- 
ing. 

Hind-M#",  a female  hart  of  the  firft  year.  She  fawns  in 
April  and  May.  Her  flefh  is  fofter  than  that  of  a hart, 
but  not  fo  favourv,  and  is  dreft  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. If  it  be  roafted  it  ought  to  be  larded,  dipped  in  a ma- 
rinade 
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rinade  or  pickle,  and  moiftened  while  it  is  roafting.  See 
Hunting. 

Hind  Hand , in  the  Manege.  See  Hand. 

HIND  A K,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natoiia  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Boli. 

HINDELOOPEN,  a fea-port  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
department  of  Frieflarid,  fituated  on  the  Zuyder-fee.  It 
has  no  walls,  and  its  harbour  is  fmall.  It  is  governed  by  live 
burgo-mafters,  and  fix  efchevins.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fiihing,  and  building  fmall  vefiels ; 21 
miles  S.W.  of  Leuwarden.  N.  lat.  5!0  58'.  E.  long.  50 
23'- 

HINDENI  Homines,  formed  from  the  Saxon  hlndene, 
a fociety  or  company,  anciently  fignified  a fociety,  or  clafs  of 
men. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  all  men  were  ranked 
into  three  claffes,  or  hindenes ; the  lowejl , the  middle,  and 
the  highejl ; and  they  were  valued  according  to  the  clafs  they 
were  in  ; that  in  cafe  an  injury  were  done  by  any  one,  fatis- 
fadlion  might  be  made  according  to  the  value  or  worth  of  the 
man  it  was  done  to. 

The  loauejl  were  thofe  who  were  worth  ten  pounds,  or  two 
hundred  (hillings ; called  viri  ducentini,  or  twyhyml  men,  and 
their  wives,  tavyhyndns. 

The  middle  were  valued  at  fix  hundred  fhillings  ; and  were 
called  fixhyndemen,  and  their  wives Jrxhyndas. 

The  highejl  were  valued  at  twelve  hundred  fhillings ; and 
were  called  twelvehyndemen,  and  their  wives  the  tnvelve- 
hyndas. 

HINDENNY,  or  Endri,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  paffes  by  Adoni,  and  between  Bifnagur  and 
the  Kiftnah,  falls  into  the  Toombuddra. 

HINDERAA,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Stavanger. 

HINDERABI,  or  Andarvia,  an  ifland  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  about  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  fe- 
parated  from  the  coaft  of  Perfia  by  a channel  half  a league 
acrofs,  with  depth  of  water  from  feven  to  1 5 fathoms,  and 
a muddy  bottom.  N.  lat.  26°  44'.  E.  long.  54°. 

HINDERSOE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  38'.  E.  long.  22  24'. 

HINDIA,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeilh,  bounded 
N.  by  Bopal,  E.  by  Kerleh,  S.  by  the  Taptee  river,  and 
W.  by  Bejapour.  Its  chief  towns  are  Hindia,  Hurdah, 
Huflingabad,  and  Barawnay. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  circar,  fituated  on  the  Nerbudda ; fix  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Indore.  N.  lat.  22°  35*.  E.  long.  77"  10'. 

ITINDMUND,or  HEERMUND,alarge  inland  river  of  Per- 
fia, in  the  province  of  Segiftan,  which  rifes  from  two  widely 
feparated  fources,  one  in  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  a part  of 
the  Hindoo-Ivho,  and  the  other  far  to  the  fouth  from  the 
mountains  of  Gabelabad.  Thefe  ftreams  join  not  far  to  the 
E,  of  Boft,  whence  the  river  purfues  a wetlerly  courfe,  and, 
according  to  the  account  of  Otter,  very  foon  divides  into 
many  branches,  which  are  loft  in  the  central  defarts  of  Per- 
fia.  Our  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofe  that  the 
Hindmund  paffes  by  Zarang  into  the  fea  of  Zerch.  Pinker- 
ton. 

HINDOE,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Norway,  about  150  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  68’ 

36'- 

HIND  ON,  a market-town  and  borough  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  England,  is  noted  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  hif- 
tory,  and  borough  intrigues,  for  the  contefted  elections  that 
have  occurred  here.  It  is  deemed  an  open  borough,  and 
the  right  of  election  veiled  in  the  bailiff  and  ail  the  inhabit- 
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ants  paying  icot  and  lot ; the  number  of  which  amounts  t® 
about  210.  A notorious  feene  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
refpeCling  this  borough,  was  developed  before  a committee 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1775,  when  it  was  determined, 
that  out  of  four  candidates,  neither  of  them  was  duly  eleCted 
aburgefs,  and  that  the  fpeaker  fliould  not  iffue  his  warrant 
for  a new  writ.  The  committee  were  alfo  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  dis-franchife  the  faid  borough.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  this  purpofe,  but  was 
thrown  out  on  account  of  fome  items  of  informality.  A 
new  bill  was  afterwards  prepared,  and  read  twice  during  the 
feflionsof  1775,  but  being  llrongly  oppofed  by  counfellors, 
petitioners,  See.  it  was  not  paffed  that  year.  A third  bill- 
was  brought  in  early  in  the  following  feffions,  which  was 
alfo  relmquilhed,  in  confequence  of  the  harailing  oppofition 
made  to  it.  A new  writ  was  then  iffued,  and  two  members 
again  returned  for  the  borough.  It  is  confidered  to  be  the 
property,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Beckford  family, 
of  Fonthill.  A particular  account  of  the  preceding  cafe, 
and  proceedings,  is  given  in  the  Hiftory  of  Boroughs,  vol.  iii. 
The  firft  time  it  returned  members  to  parliament  was  in  the 
27th  year  of  Henry  VI.  Hindon  confllts  principally  of 
one  long  ftreet,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a gentle  hill ; and 
is  furrounded  by  part  of  the  Downs.  Here  are  a fmall  weekly 
market  held  every  Thurfday,  and  two  annual  fairs.  About 
two  miles  S.  of  the  town  is  Fonthill-Abbey,  the  feat  of 
William  Beckford,  efq.  The  building  is  lingular,  and  its 
fituation,  feclufion,  and  hiftory,  are  alio  replete  with  Angu- 
larities. On  the  apex  of  a lofty  hill,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  covered  with  plantations,  is  a large  building,  af- 
fuming  the  exterior  forms  and  character  of  a cathedral 
church.  A lofty  arched  porch,  an  oCtagonal  tow.er,  with 
turrets,  pinnacles,  and  gables,  are  feen  riling  above  the 
trees,  and  together  conllitute  a mafs  which  may  be  feen  at 
the  dillance  of  feveral  miles  in  almoll  every  direction.  The 
interior  of  this  manfion  is  however  more  an  objeCt  of  cu- 
riofity,  and  more  calculated  to  excite  admiration  than  the 
exterior.  Ail  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a llyle  imitative  of 
the  elaborate  carvings,  tabernacle  work,  &c.  of  the  moll 
decorated  church  architecture  ; to  heighten  the  effeCt  of 
which,  paintings,  gilding,  fculpture,  and  the  moll  coftly 
articles  in  upholllerv,  &c.  are  all  brought  together.  The 
richell  treafures  of  the  fine  arts,  and  literature,  are  alfo  en- 
Ihrined  within  the  walls ; yet  thefe  curiofities  and  rarities  are 
fecluded  from  public  view,  and  the  whole  plantations  and 
houfe  are  environed  by  a high  wall,  furmounted  by  a che- 
veaux  de  frife  of  iron. 

HINDOO-KHO,  or  Indian  Caucafus  of  Alexander, 
part  of  a long  ridge  of  mountains  in  A fia,  which  forms  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Cabul,  and  feparates  it  from  Balk  and 
Badaklhan.  This  ridge  takes  a N.E.  direction,  between 
Bamian  and  Anderab,  after  which  it  paffes  between  the  E. 
and  N.E.,  until  it  appears  again  at  the  fources  of  the  Jihon, 
(or  Oxus,)  at  about  ico  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  city  of  Ba- 
dakfhan  ; and  from  thence  palling  on  to  the  N.,  it  gives  rife 
alfo  to  the  Sihon  (on  Jaxartes.)  (See  Himmaleii.) 
The  city  of  Cabul  is  fituated  near  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain. (See  Cabul.)  Between  the  mountains  of  Hindoo- 
Kho  and  thofe  of  Candahar,  the  country  takes  the  form  of 
an  extenfive  valley,  from  Cabul  to  the  borders  of  Korafan. 
The  river  Heermund  or  Hirmend  Hues  from  the  north  of 
thefe  mountains,  and  the  waters  of  Cabul  from  the  eall. 
Hindoo-Kho  is  continued  weft  ward,  under  the  name  of 
Gaur  (which  fee),  and  in  polition  anfwers  to  Paropami- 
fm. 

HINDOOS,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  India,  deno- 
minated 
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minated  Hindooftan,  who  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
inins.  (See  Brachmans.)  They  are  called  Gentoos.  For 
an  account  of  them,  fee  that  article.  See  alfo  the  next 
article. 

HINDOOSTAN,  a country  of  Afia,  which,  by  the 
people  of  modern  Europe,  has  been  underftood  to  mean  the 
tradl  fituated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus  on  the 
E.  and  W.  ; the  Thibetian  and  Tartarian  mountains  on  the 
N ; and  the  fea  on  the  S But  ftridtly  fpeaking,  the  ex- 
tent of  Hindooftan  is  much  more  circumfcribed ; and  the 
name  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  above 
tradl,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  parallels  of  21  or  220. 
The  Nerbuddah  river  is,  indeed,  the  reputed  fouthern  boun- 
dary of  Hindooftan,  as  far  as  it  goes ; and  the  fouthern 
frontiers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  ccmpofe  the  remainder  of  it. 
The  countries  on  the  S.  of  this  line,  according  to  the  Indian 
geographers,  go  under  the  general  name  of  Deccan  ; and 
eomprife  nearly  one-half  of  the  trail  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  But  as  the  term  Hindooftan 
has  been  applied  in  a lax  fenfe  to  this  whole  region,  it  may 
be  necefiary  to  diftinguifh  the  northern  part  of  it,  by  the 
name  of  Hindooftan  Proper.  This  trail  has  indeed  the 
Indus,  and  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary,  for  its 
weftern  and  northern  boundaries  ; but  the  Ganges  was  im- 
properly applied  as  an  eaftern  boundary,  as  it  interfeils  in 
its  courfe  fome  of  the  richeft  provinces  of  the  empire  ; while 
the  Burrampooter,  which  is  much  nearer  the  mark  as  an 
eaftern  boundary,  was  utterly  unknown.  In  this  circum- 
fcribed  ftate,  the  extent  of  Hindooftan  proper  is  about  equal 
to  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  colleilivcly  ; and  the  Deccan 
and  Peninfula  are  about  equal  to  the  Britifh  iflands,  Spain, 
and  Turkey,  in  Europe.  See  Deccan. 

The  learned  Mr.  Wilkins  allured  major  Rennell,  that  no 
fuch  words  as  “ Hindoo,”  or  “ Hindooftan,”  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Sanfcrit  dictionary.  The  people  among  whom 
the  Sanfcrit  language  was  vernacular,  ftyled  their  country 
“ Bharata.”  The  Hindoos,  however,  cal!  their  country 
“ Medhyama;”  and  they  pretend  that  it  was  the  portion  of 
“ Bharat  one  of  the  nine  brothers,  whofe  father  had  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  earth.  (See  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  i.  p.  419.)  It  is  then  probable,  that  the  word  “ Blind” 
furnilhed  that  of  India  to  the  Greeks  ; and  the  termination 
Stem,  iignifying  country  in  the  Perfic,  is  of  more  modern 
date.  It  has  happened,  on  this  as  well  as  fimilar  occafions, 
that  the  name  “ India”  has  been  applied  not  only  to  the 
country  originally  defigned  by  it,  but  to  others  adjacent  to 
and  beyond  it;  for  the  countries  between  Plindooftan  and 
China  came  to  be  called  the  further  India,  or  India  extra 
Gar.gem ; whereas  Hind,  or  India,  properly  belonged  only 
to  the  country  of  the  people  called  Hindoos ; or  thofe  of 
India  iutra  Gangem.  The  name  is  as  ancient  as  the  earlieft 
profane  hiftory  extant ; and  this  circumftance  ferves,  as  well 
as  others,  to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Perlian  lan- 
guage. For  other  appellations  of  the  Hindoos  and  Hin- 
dooftan, fee  Gentoos. 

Hixdoostan,  Hi/lory  of.  Hindooftan,  under  one  appel- 
lation or  another,  has  laid  claim  to  very  high  antiquity  ; 
but  the  earlier  period  of  its  hiftory  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
fcurity  and  uncertainty.  If  we  may  credit  the  relations  of 
fome  hiftorians,  the  enterprifing  ambition  of  Sefoftris,,  fup- 
pofed  king  of  Egypt  about  1485  years  B.  C , induced  him 
to  lit  out  a fleet  of  400  fhips  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  which 
conquered  all  the  countries  ilretching  along  the  Erythrean 
fea  to  India.  At  the  fame  time,  his  army,  led  by  himfelf, 
marched  through  Afia,  and  fubje&ed  to  his  dominion  every 


part  of  it  as  far  as  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ; and  crofting 
that  river,  advanced  to  the  eaftern  ocean.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.i. ) 
Strabo,  however,  rejedls  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expe- 
dition of  Sefoftris  ; and  lie  not  only  aflerts,  in  the  moil  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  this  monarch  never  entered  India  (lib.  xv.), 
but  he  ranks  what  has  been  related  concerning  his  operations 
in  that  country  with  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Bacchus  and 
Hercules.  Arrian  alfo  concurs  in  the  fame  fentiments  with 
refpedl  to  the  exploits  of  Sefoftris  in  India.  (Hift.  Ind, 
c.  5.  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.)  And  as  Herodotus  feems  to 
have  derived  his- information  concerning  India,  not  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  from  the  Periians,  it  is  probable  that  in  his 
time  there  was  little  intercourfe  between  Egypt  and  India. 
Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  “ Pliilorical  Difquiiition  concerning 
India,”  has  fuggefted  a variety  of  conilderations  which 
evince  the  improbability  of  any  fuch  expedition  as  that  of 
Sefoftris  into  India.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the 
Phoenicians,  having  wrefted  from  the  Idumseans  fome  com- 
modious harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gull, 
held  from  thefe  a regular  intercourfe  with  India  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  Africa  on 
the  other.  But  as  the  diftance  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to 
Tyre  was  confiderable,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  by 
land  tedious  and  expenfive,  they  took  pofleffion  of  Rhino- 
colura,  the  neareft  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabic 
gulf ; and  thus  they  were  forwarded,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  fea,  to  Tyre.  It  is  probable  that  Solomon’s 
profitable  traffic  included  that  of  1 ndia.  As  his  kingdom 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  fea,  and  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  fea,  (1  Kings,  iv.  2 a.)  it  opened  to  him 
two  of  the  great  avenues  to  the  eaft,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
fea,  and  the  Perlian  gulf.  Volney  fuggefts,  that  the  objedt 
which  Solomon  had  in  view,  when  he  took  pofleftion  of 
Palmyra,  was  to  ufe  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
by  the  way  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  the  courfe  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  was  about  1000  years  before  our  era.  Solo- 
mon's trade,  however,  was  merely  temporary. 

The  firft  and  moll  authentic  accounts  of  Hindooftan  are 
thofe  which  are  given  us  by  Plerodotus,  who  lived  113 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From 
him  (1.  iv.  c.  42.  44.)  we  learn,  that  Darius,  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes,  explored  regions  of  Afia  formerly  little  known. 
Having  fubjcdled  to  his  dominion  many  of  the  countries 
which  ilretched  S.E.  from  the  Cafpian  fea  towards  the  river 
Oxus,  his  curiofity  was  excited  to  acquire  a more  extenfive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  India,  on  which  they  bordered. 
For  this  purpofe  he  appointed  Scylax  of  Caryandra  to  take 
the  command  of  a fquadron  fitted  out  at  Cafpatyrus,  in  the 
country  of  Padtya  (the  modern  Pehkely),  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the  river  Indus,  and 
to  fall  down  its  ftream  until  he  fhould  reach  the  ocean. 
After  employing  two  years  and  fix  months  in  this  expedi- 
tion,-he  gave  fuch  an  account  of  the  populoufnefs,  fertility, 
and  high  cultivation  of  that  region  of  India,  through  which 
his  courfe  lay,  as  rendered  Darius  impatient  to  become  m after 
of  a country  fta  valuable.  This  he  foon  accomplilhed  ; and 
though  his  conquefts  in  India  do  not  feem  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  diftridl  watered  by  the  Indus,  he  levied  a tribute 
which  amounted  to  near  a third  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Perfian  monarchy.  But  neither  the  voyage  of  Scvlax, 
nor  the  conquefts  of  Darius,  diffufed  any  general  knowledge 
of  India.  About  160  years  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyf. 
tafpes,  Alexander  the  Great  undertook  his  expedition  into 
India.  Accordingly  he  fet  out  from  Bactria,  and  crofted 
that  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  under  various  denominations, 
forms  the  “ Stony  Girdle”  (to  adopt  the  phrafe  of  oriental 
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geographers)  that  encircles  Afia,  and  conditutes  the  nor- 
thern barrier  of  India  ; and  thus  he  difcovered  the  route 
which  was  taken  by  the  fnbfequent  invaders  of  this  country, 
Tamerlane  and  Nadir  Shah.  After  palling  the  mountains, 
he  encamped  at  Alexandria  Paropamifana,  not  far  from  the 
mountains  denominated  the  Indian  Caucafus  by  his  hifto- 
rians,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hindoo  Kho  (which 
fee);  and  having  fubdued  or  conciliated  the  natives  feated 
on  the  N.W,  bank  of  the  Indus,  he  crofied  the  river  at 
Taxila,  now  Attock.  He-  then  ma-ched  forward  in  the 
diredt  road  towards  the  Ganges,  and  the  opulent  provinces 
that  lay  towards  the  S.E.,  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Hindooftan.  But  being  cppofedon  the  banks 
of  the  Hydafpes  byPoru-s,  apowerful  monarch  of  thecountry, 
and  by  fome  other  Indian  princes,  he  was  diverted  from  his 
route,  and  obliged  to  turn  more  towards  the  S.  W.,  andto  march 
through  one  of  the  richeft  and  bed  peopled  countries  of  In- 
dia, now  called  the  Punjab,  (which  fee).  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  purfued  his  march  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  fertile  re- 
gions through  which  that  river  flowed  ; but  his  troops, 
having  already  fullered  much,  unanimoufly  ref u fed  to  ad- 
vance farther,  and  Alexander  was  obliged  to  ilfue  orders 
for  marching  back  to  Perfia.  This  memorable  tranfaftion 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphafis,  which  was  the 
utmoll  limit  of  Alexander’s  progrefs  in  India  ; fo  that  he 
did  not  traverfe  the  whole  extent  of  the  Paniab.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  Hydafpes,  he  found  that  the  officers,  with 
whom  he  had  entrufted  the  charge,  had  alfembied  a numerous 
fleet,  which  he  de dined  to  fail  down  the  Indus  to  the 
ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed  to  the  Perfian  gulf, 
that  a communication  by  fea  might  be  opened  with  India 
and  the  centre  of  his  dominions.  The  conduct  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  committed  to  Nearchus  ; and  he  was  accom- 
panied down  the  river  by  Alexander  himfelf  with  a very 
great  and  magnificent  armament.  The  didance  to  the  ocean 
was  no  lefs  than  1000  Britilh  miles,  and  the  navigation  oc- 
cupied nine  months.  Of  the  extenfive  region  through  which 
they  paffed,  a considerable  portion,  particularly  the  Upper 
Delta,  Stretching  from  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Malli,  now 
Moultan,  to  Patala,  the  modern  Tatta,  is  didinguilhed  for 
its  fertility  and  population.  Alexander,  having  accom- 
plished this  objeft,  led  his  army  back  by  land  to  Perfia  ; and 
Nearchus,  after  a coading  voyage  of  feven  months,  con- 
duffed  the  fleet  fafely  up  the  Perfian  gulf  into  the  Euphrates. 
"With  refpeft  to  the  general  State  of  India  we  learn,  that 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  though  there  was  not  established 
in  it  any  powerful  empire,  refembling  that  which  in  modern 
times  Stretched  its  dominion  from  the  Indus  almofi  to  Cape 
Comorin,  it  was  even  then  formed  into  monarchies  of  con- 
siderable extent.  From  the  memoirs  of  Alexander’s  expe- 
dition, preferved  by  Arrian,  we  alio  derive  the  fird  authentic 
information  concerning  the  climate,  the  foil,  the  produc- 
tions, and  the  inhabitants  of  India  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  defcriptions  given  by  Alexander’s  officers  de- 
lineate what  we  now  behold  in  India,  at  the  didance  of 
2000  years.  The  dated  change  of  feafons,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  “ Monfoons,”  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwelling 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  inundations  occafioned  by  them,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  during  their  continuance,  are 
particularly  mentioned  and  delcribed.  No  leSs  accurate  are 
the  accounts  which  they  have  given  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
delicate  and  Slender  form,  their  dark  complexion,  their  black 
uncurled  hair,  their  garments  of  cotton,  their  living  entirely 
upon  vegetable  food,  their  division  into  feparate  tribes,  or 
“ cads,”  the  members  of  which  never  intermarry,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  wives  burning  themfelves  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands,  and  many  other  particulars  ; in  all  which  they  per- 


fectly refemble  the  modern  Hindoos.  Alexander,  however’ 
explored  only  a fmall  portion  of  the  vad  continent  of  India. 
His  operations  did  not  extend  beyond  the  modern  province 
of  .Lahore,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
from  Moultan  to  the  fea.  In  India,  however,  he  founded 
two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  Niciea  and  Bti- 
ccphalia,  and  a third  on  the  Acefines,  both  navigable  rivers, 
which,  after  uniting  their  dreams,  fall  into  the  Indus.  By- 
means  of  thefe  cities  he  evidently  intended~to  keep  open  a 
communication  with  India,  not  only  by  land  but  by  fea  ; 
and  alfo  by  clearing  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  he  propofed  that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India 
Should  be  conveyed  from  the  Perfian  gulf  into  the  interior 
parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions,  while  by  the  Arabian  gulf 
they  Should  be  carried  to  Alexandria  and  distributed  to  the 
red  of  the  world.  Seleucus,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
ander, entertained  high  ideas  of  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  a commercial  intercourfe  with  India,  and  with 
a view  of  fecuring  and  extending  them,  he  marched  into  the 
country,  and,  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  utmod 
boundary  of  Alexander’s  progrefs.  In  order  to  obtain 
fome  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  manner  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he  feledted  Megadhenes,  who  had  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  India,  and  deputed  him  as  ambaf- 
fador  to  Palibothra,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Pralii,  Situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Here  he  refided  Several  years, 
and  was  probably  the  fird  European  who  ever  beheld  that 
mighty  river,  far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in 
magnitude,  and  no  lefs  didinguilhed  by  the  fertility  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  Slows.  By  this  journey  and  fet- 
tlement  of  Megadhenes,  the  Europeans  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a large  extent  of  country  of  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  any  knowledge.  From  his  writings  the  ancients 
fee m to  have  derived  almod  all  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior date  of  India,  and  the  ample  accounts  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian,  appear  manifedly  to  be  a 
tranfcript  of  his  words.  But  Megadhenes,  being  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  has  unfortunately  blended  with  the  truths 
which  he  related  many  extravagant  fi&ions,  and  diminifhed 
our  coniidence  in  his  other  relations.  The  embaSfy  of  Me- 
gadhenes to  Sandracottus,  and  another  of  Daimpchus  to 
his  fon  and  fucceffor  Aliitrochidas,  are  the  lad  tranfadtions 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
account.  Nor  can  we  fix  with  accuracy  the  time,  or  de- 
fcribe  the  manner  in  which  their  poffieffions  in  India  were 
wreded  from  them.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  country  foon  after  the  death  of  Seleucus. 
When  Baftria,  originally  fubjeft  to  Seleucus,  became  an  in- 
dependent date  about  69  years  after  the  death  of- Alex- 
ander, the  link  of  the  chain  that  conne&ed  India  with 
Syria  was  broken.  The  Indian  trade  was  about  the  fame 
time  transferred  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where 
it  flourilhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Ptolemies,  (fee 
Berenice,)  until  Egypt  became  a Roman  province,  and 
was  continued  on  a more  extenfive  fcale  by  the  Romans 
themfelves  ; nor  did  it  forfake  Alexandria  until  the  re-dif- 
covery  of  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
traffic  opened  to  the  Egyptians  and  Romans  a knowledge  of 
the  coafts  and  products  of  India.  It  is  extiaordinary,  how- 
ever, confidering  how  much  the  detail  of  the  coails  was 
known  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  general  form  of  his  map  (hould 
fo  much  deviate  from  the  truth ; for  he  makes  the  coade. 
between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  to  project  only  in  a flight 
curve  ; whereas,  they  are  known  to  form  the  iides  of  a tri- 
angle, whofe  perpendicular  almod  equals  its  bafe  ; Cape 
Comorin  being  the  apex  of  it.  Whoever,  fays  major  Pen- 
nell, compares  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  India,  found 
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In  Diodorus  Sicu'us,  Pliny  and  Arrian,  will  find  them 
tolerably  juft  ; and  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  work 
fet  of  ancient  maps  of  India  has  travelled  down  to  us  ; and 
that  Ptolemy,  in  cenftrufting  his  map  of  that  part,  did  not 
exprefs  the  ideas  of  well-informed  people  of  his  own  time 
on  that  fubjett.  Pliny  was  about  60  years  before  Ptolemy, 
and  Arrian  about  20  years  after  Ptolemy  ; their  accounts  of 
the  dimenfions  of  India  were  taken  from  Eratolthenes  and 
Megaithenes.  Diodorus  fays,  that  India  is  32,000  lladia 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  28,000  from  E.  to  W.  ; that  is,  the 
breadth  is  feven-eighths  of  the  length.  Arrian  gives  the 
meafures  collected  by  Eratolthenes  and  Megaithenes  ; and 
fays,  that  India  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus  ; on 
the  N.  by  a continuation  of  Mount  Taurus,  called  in  dif- 
ferent parts  Paro-pamifus,  Emodus,  and  Himaus  ; and  on 
the  S.  by  the  ocean,  which  alfo  fhuts  up  the  ealtern  parts 
of  it.  Few  authors,  (fays  he,)  have  given  us  any  account 
of  the  people  that  inhabit  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
where  Palibothra  is  fituated.  The  dillance  from  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  head  of  the  Indus,  to  its  mouth,  according  to 
Eratollhenes,  is  13,000  lladia;  and  from  the  laid  moun- 
tains to  the  eallern  fea,  the  extent  is  fomewhat  lefs  ; but  as 
a huge  tradt  of  land  runs  out  4000  lladia  into  the  fea, 
(meaning  the  peninfula,)  it  may  be  reckoned  16,000  lladia  ; 
the  dillance  from  Palibothra  to  the  weftern  extremity  of 
India,  meafured  along  the  great  road,  is  10,000  lladia  ; 
and  the  whole  length,  (that  is,  from  E.  to  W. ) is  20, coo 
lladia.  Arrian,  likewife,  gives  the  meafures  according  to 
Megaithenes,  who  reckoned  India  22,300  lladia  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  16,000  broad  from  E.  to  W.  ; making  that  the 
breadth  which  Eratollhenes  reckons  the  length.  Mcgaf- 
thenes’s  proportion  is,  on  the  whole,  according  to  major 
Rennell,  the  truell  ; for  India  is  about  28  degrees  of  a 
great  circle  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  ; or  from  the  Indian 
Caucafus  to  Cape  Comorin  ; and  about  20°  in  breadth  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  ; and  reckoning 
from  the  molt  diltant  mouth  of  each  river,  it  will  be  22°  in 
breadth.  Titus  we  fee  that  Arrian  had  as  jult  an  idea  of  the 
proportional  dimenfions  of  India,  as  we  had  40  years  ago  ; 
for  it  was  then  reckoned  narrower  than  the  truth  by  at  lealt 
two  degrees.  Pliny  gives  the  meafures  along  the  coalts  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  Pattala,  (or  Tatta,)  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  at  3320  miles,  i.  e.  according  to 
Rennell,  Roman  miles  of  1000  paces.  The  true  meafure 
of  thefe  coalts,  rejecting  the  finuofities,  and  attending  only 
to  the  general  form,  is  40  degrees  of  a great  circle.  Allow- 
ing, with  M.  D’Anville,  75  Roman  miles  to  a degree,  the 
above  number  of  miles  will  amount  to  440  inltead  of  40% 
the  true  meafure ; but  reckoning  the  pace  at  four  feet 
10.02  inches  Englilh,  there  ought  to  be  785  Roman  miles 
to  a degree,  and  thus  the  3320  Roman  miles  will  be  42  , 
or  within  ty  part  of  the  truth.  Pliny,  therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent, knew  nearly  the  form  of  the  peninfula  ; and  Ptolemy 
was  ignorant  of  its  general  form,  although  he  knew  fo  much 
concerning  the  particulars. 

Arrian’s  geograghy  of  India  relates  chiefly  to  the  northern 
parts,  or  thofe  feen  by  Alexander  and  Megaithenes  ; and 
his  catalogue  of  rivers  contains  only  thofe  that  difeharge 
themfelves  into  the  Ganges  or  Indus. 

It  is  unqueltionable,  that  the  Hindoo  or  Braminical  re- 
ligion was  univerfal  over  P indooltan  and  the  Deccan,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquelt,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  us  by  Herodotus  and  Arrian.  But  though 
there  might  be  an  univerfality  of  religion,  there  were  many 
didindt  languages  ; and  hiltorv,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
affures  us  that  India  was  divided  into  a number  of  kingdoms 
0/  Hates,  from  the  time  of  Heiodotus  down  to  that  of  Acbar. 
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There  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  generally,  indepen- 
dently of  thefe  divilions,  a large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immenfe  valley  or  plain, 
through  which  the  Ganges  takes  its  courfe  ; the  capital  of 
which  has  fluftuated  between  Delhi  and  Patna,  as  the  limits 
of  the  empire  have  varied.  This  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
“ Prafii,”  and  Gangarida;  in  the  times  of  Alexander  and 
Megaithenes  ; which  appears,  by  the  itrength  of  its  armies 
and  the  number  of  elephants  trained  to  war,  to  have  been 
very  powerful.  This  kingdom,  as  major  Rennell  fuppofes, 
could  not  have  been  lefs  in  dimenfions  than  France,  extending 
weitward  to  the  Panjab  country,  and  including  at  lealt  part  of 
Bengal ; and,  as  Arrian  deferibes  it,  its  hate  was  rich.  The 
inhabitants  were  good  hulbandmen,  and  excellent  foldiers  ; 
governed  by  nobility,  and  living  peaceably  ; their  rulers  im- 
posing upon  them  nothing  harlh  or  unjutt. 

Major  Rennell  obferves,  that  there  is  no  known  hiftory 
of  Hindooilan  (rolling  on  the  foundations  of  Hindoo  ma- 
terials, or  records,)  extant,  before  the  period  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  conqueits  ; for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular 
hillories,  or  they  were  all  deftroyed,  or  fecluded  from  com- 
mon eyes  by  the  Pundits.  The  travels  of  Cofmas  in  the 
lixth  century  (fee  Cosmas),  and  of  the  two  Mahomedan 
travellers  in  the  ninth,  afford  few  materials  for  hiftory  ; and 
but  little  can  be  gleaned  from  Marco  Paolo,  a Venetian 
nobleman,  who  crofted  the  peninfula,  and  went  up  the 
weftern  fide  of  it  to  Guzerat,  in  the  13th  century.  It  is 
chiefly  to  Perfians  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  portion  of 
Indian  hiftory  which  we  pofiefs.  The  celebrated  Ma- 
homed Fcrifhta,  early  in  the  17th.  century,  compiled  a hif- 
tory of  Hindooilan,  from  various  materials,  molt  of  which, 
according  to  Col.  Dow,  who  tranflated  this  hiitory,  were  col- 
lofted  from  Perfian  authors.  But  the  tranllator  allows,  that 
the  molt  valuable  part  of  this  hiftory  is  that  poflerior  to  the 
firit  Mahomedan  conquefts,  about  the  year  1000.  The  firlt 
Mahomedan  conqueror,  who  made  any  eftablifhments  in 
Hindooilan,  was  Mahmood,  emperor  of  Ghiznt ; which  fee. 
In  the  year  1000  he  entered  Hindooilan  ; and  although  in 
1008  aU  the  Hindoo  princes,  from  the  welt  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  river  Nerbuddah,  united  againll  him,  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  their  religion,  which  he  wifhed  to  extir- 
pate, and  which  he  aftually  attempted  to  annihilate  by  the 
favage  deftruftion  of  their  temples,  they  were  defeated. 
After  feveral  fuccefsfu!  but  defolating  expeditions,  Mah- 
mood died  in  1028,  polfefted  of  the  ealtern,  and  by  much  the 
largeft  part  of  Perfia ; as  well  as,  nominally,  of  all  the  In- 
dian provinces  from  the  weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
peninfula  of  Guzerat,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  mountains 
of  Agimere  ; but  the  Panjab  was  the  only  part  of  it  that 
was  fubjefted  to  regular  government  under  the  Mahomedans  ; 
as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghiznian  empire.  As  for 
the  Rajpoots  of  Agimere,  they  ltd)  preferved  their  indepen- 
dence, among  their  rugged  mountains,  and  clofe  vallies  ; 
and  not  only  then,  but,  in  a great  meafure,  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  time  ; being,  in  refpeft  of  Hindooilan,  what  the  coun- 
try of  Switzerland  is  to  Europe  ; but  much  more  extenfive 
and  populous.  From  Mahmood  to  Aurungzebe  the  Indian 
conquerors  were  contented  with  the  nominal  i’ubjedtion  of 
thofe  hardy  tribes ; among  whom,  military  enthufiafm, 
grafted  on  religious  principles,  is  added  to  ftrength  and 
agility  of  body  ; and  this  race  is  difteminated  over  a territory 
equal  to  half  the  extent  of  France,  as  it  exilted  before  the 
late  revolution.  It  goes  under  the  general  name  of  Raj- 
pootana;  and  is  the  original  country  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  Hate  ; whofe  ruler,  about  half  a century  ago, 
afpired  at  univerfal  empire  in  Hindooltan.  (See  Mahrat- 
tas. ) Upon  the  death  of  Mahomed  Gori,  in  1205,  the 
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Indian  part  of  the  Ghiznian  empire,  then  divided,  fell  to 
Cuttub,  who  founded  the  Patan  or  Afghan  dynally  in  Hin- 
dooftan. The  Afghans  originally  inhabited  the  mountainous 
traft  lying  between  India  and  Perfia,  or  the  ancient  Paro- 
pamifus.  (For  their  hiftory,  fee  Afghans.)  Before 
Cuttub’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  had  carried  his  arms 
■under  Mahomed  Gori,  into  Agimere  and  Guzerat.  Lahore 
was,  originally,  his  capital;  but  with  a view  of  fixing  the 
imperial  refidence  nearer  to  the  centre  of  his  conquefts,  he 
removed  to  Delhi.  The  emperor  Altumlh,  who  fucceeded 
to  the  Patan  throne  in  1210,  completed  the  conqueft  of  the 
created  part  of  Hindooftan  proper.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  lirft  Mahomedan  that  made  a conqueft  of  Bengal  ; 
and  it  was  during  this  reign  (1221)  that  Gengiz  Cawn, 
among  his  exteniive  conquefts,  accomplilhed  that  of  the 
empire  of  Ghizni ; but  he  left  Hindooftan  undifturbed. 
About  A.  D.  1243,  the  Moguls,  or  Munguls,  fucceffors  of 
Gengiz,  who  pofteffed,  or  rather  over  run  the  countries  on 
the  N.  W.  of  Hindooftan,  made  feveral  irruptions  into  it  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  more  than  150  years  afterwards,  that, 
under  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  they  penetrated  into  the  centre 
of  India.  The  provinces  of  Hindooftan  were  held  rather 
as  tributary  kingdoms,  than  as  provinces  of  the  fame  em- 
pire ; and  they  feldom  failed  to  revolt  when  a favourable 
opportunity  offered.  Of  the  flate  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Hindooftan,  a judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  pu- 
nilhment  inflifted  on  the  Mewatti,  or  the  Banditti  tribe, 
which  inhabit  the  hilly  trafts  within  25  miles  of  Delhi.  In 
1265,  100,000  of  thefe  wretches  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  a line  of  forts  was  conftrufted  along  the  foot  of  their 
hills. 

“ Rebellions,  maffacres,  and  barbarous  conquefts,”  fays  ma- 
jor Rennell,  “ make  up  the  hiftory  of  this  fair  country  (which, 
to  an  ordinary  obferver,  feems  deftined  to  be  the  paradife  of 
the  world);  the  immediate  effeft  of  the  mad  ambition  of 
conquering  more  than  can  be  governed  by  one  man  : for  the 
whole  empire  being  portioned  out  to  rapacious  governors, 
who  domineering  over  the  governed,  until  their  fpirits  were 
fufficiently  debafed,  were  at  laft  able  to  perfuade  them,  that 
their  common  intereft  lay  in  taking  up  arms,  to  render  thefe 
governors  independent.” — “ It  would  appear  as  if  the  warm 
climates,  and  more  efpecially  the  open  countries,  fituated 
within  them,  were  deftined  to  be  the  feats  of  defpotifm  ; for 
that  the  climate  creating  few  wants,  and  the  foil  being  pro- 
ductive without  any  great  exertion;  the  inhabitants  of  it  do 
not  pofiefs  thofe  energies  that,  in  a cooler  climate,  prompt 
mankind  to  inveftigate  their  natural  rights,  and  to  alfert 
them.  This,  however,  is  a point  that  I ftiall  not  venture 
to  decide  on  ; although  I believe  it  is  a faft  not  to  be 
difputed,  that  throughout  the  known  parts  of  the  world, 
defpotifm  prevails  moft  in  the  warm  climates.  The  Patan, 
Mogul,  and  Tartarian  conquerors  in  Hindooftan  and  China, 
however  hardy  at  firft,  have,  in  a courfe  of  ages,  funk  into 
the  fame  ftate  of  effeminacy  with  their  fubjefts;  and,  in  their 
turn,  have,  with  them,  received  a new  mafter.  Let  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  the  feverity  of  a 
northern  climate,  refteft,  that  whatever  phyfical  evils  it  may 
produce,  it  matures  the  great  qualities  of  the  mind;  and 
renders  its  inhabitants  pre-eminent  among  their  fpecies; 
while  a flowery  poet,  or  a more  flowery  hiftorian,  is  the 
moft  eminent  production  of  the  tropical  regions.”  (See 
Climate.) 

The  Moguls,  having  gained  acquifitions  in  the  provinces 
on  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  in  confequence  of  the  negleft  of  the 
kings  of  Delhi,  at  length  crofted  that  river,  and  invaded  the 
Panjab  ; and  fo  formidable  did  they  appear  to  Ferofe  II., 
that  feme  tribes  of  them  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  that 
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country.  (A.D.  1292.)  In  1293  this  emperor  projefted, 
at  the  fuggeftion  of  Alla,  governor  of  Gurrah,  an  attack 
upon  the  Deccan,  a trad  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  what  he 
actually  pofteffed  in  Hindooftan,  and  which  extended  from 
the  fhores  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
from  the  northern  mountains  to  Cattack,  Sirong,  and  Agi- 
mere ; the  greateft  part  of  Malwa,  with  Guzerat  and  Sindi, 
being  then  independent.  Alla,  incited  lirft:  by  avarice, 
having  fucceeded  in  his  objeCt,  depofed  and  murdered  the 
emperor,  and  took  poffellion  of  the  throne  in  1295,  begin- 
ning his  plan  of  conqueft  by  the  reduction  of  Guzerat ; but 
while  he  was  purfuing  his  conquefts,  the  watchful,  and  reft- 
lels  Moguls  penetrated  even  to  Delhi,  and  plundered  its 
iuburbs.  Alla,  having  extended  his  victories  and  poffeffions, 
died  in  1316.  At  this  period  all  Hindooftan  proper  was 
comprehended  in  the  Patan  empire  (fo  called  from  the  dy.- 
nalty  in  polfeffion  of  the  throne),  and  the  interior  policy  is 
faid  to  be  fo  well  regulated,  that  ftrangers  might  travel 
through  the  empire  in  perfeCt  fecurity.  Ferofe  III.,  who 
fucceeded  in  1351,  appeared  more  delirous  of  improving 
the  empire,  after  the  defeCIion  of  Bengal  and  the  Deccan, 
&c.  than  of  extending  it  by  arms.  Accordingly,  canals  and 
public  works,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  inland  navigation,  were  his  favourite  objefts  during  a 
reign  of  thirty-feven  years.  The  Moguls  made  another 
irruption  in  1357  ; and  after  the  death  of  Ferofe,  in  1388, 
rebeiliou  and  civil  war,  during  a courfe  of  feveral  years,  pre- 
pared the  empire  for  foreign  fubjeftion,  and  a minority  in 
the  perfon  of  Mahmood  III.,  who  fucceeded  in  1393, 
brought  matters  to  a crifis.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  Timur, 
who  had  already  extended  his  empire  over  all  the  Weftern 
Afia  and  Tartary,  turned  his  arms  towards  Hindooftan  in 
1398.  In  the  preceding  year  his  grandfon  Peer  Mahomed 
had  prepared  the  way  by  reducing  the  Panjab  and  Moultan  ; 
and  before  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  himfelf  crofted  the 
Indus,  and  took  poffellion  of  Delhi  without  a battle. 
“ This  inhuman  monfter,”  fays  Rennell,  u who  had  credit 
enough  with  a poet  of  the  (laft)  century,  to  be  introduced 
on  the  ftage,  as  a hero,  poffeffing  great  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, obtained  in  Hindooftan  the  title  of  “ the  deftroying 
prince  and  was  truly  worthy  of  it,  from  the  numerous 
maffacres  and  exterminations  executed  under  his  immediate 
direction. ” He  was  rapid  in  his  deftruftive  movements  ; he 
fpent  little  more  than  live  months  between  the  time  of  his 
crofting  and  re -crofting  the  Indus ; and  he  appears  to  have  paid 
more  attention  to  feafons  than  Alexander  had  done  ; as  Ti- 
mur chofe  the  fair  feafon  for  his  expedition,  whereas  Alex- 
ander was  in  the  field,  in  the  Panjab,  during  a whole  rainy 
feafon.  Timur,  however,  may  be  faid  rather  to  over-run 
than  to  fubjeft  or  conquer  : for  he  did  not  difturb  the  order 
ofiuccefllon  in  Hindooftan,  but  left  Mahmood  on  the  throne, 
referving  to  himfelf  the  poffellion  of  the  Panjab  country 
only  ; which  his  fucceffors  did  not  long  retain.  During  his 
life,  which  ended  in  1405,  he  was  prayed  for  in  the  mol'ques 
of  Hindooftan,  and  the  coin  was  ftruck  in  his  name  ; but 
this  might  be  more  the  effeft  of  policy  in  the  ufurpers  of 
Mahmood’s  throne  than  the  aft  of  Timur.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  carried  much  treafure  with  him  out  of  Hin- 
dooftan. But  Nadir  Shah’s  acquilition  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, at  a later  period,  was  great  beyond  all  ideas  of  accu- 
mulation in  Europe  ; and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influx  of  thofe  metals  from  America,  during  that  interval. 
The  death  of  Mahmood  happened  in  1413;  and  with  him 
ended  the  Patan  dynafty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205. 
The  throne  was  then  filled  by  Chizer,  a Seid,  one  of 
the  race  of  the  prophet  Mahomed,  vvhofe  pofterity  oc- 
cupied it  until  the  year  1450,  when  Belloli,  an  Afghan  of 
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the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  poffellion  x)f  it,  on  the  abdication  of 
Alla  II.,  under  whom  all  Hindoollan  fell  into  feparate  go- 
vernments. The  fon  of  Belloli  recovered  a confiderable  part 
of  the  empire,  and  in  1501  made  Agra  the  royal  refidence. 
It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Portuguefe  firlt  accomplish- 
ed the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
empire  fell  again  into  utter  confufion  under  Ibrahim  II.  in 
1 526  ; and  this  paved  the  way  for  the  conquell  of  Hindoo- 
•Han  by  Sultan  Baber,  a defeendant  of  Tamerlane  and  of 
Gengiz  Khan  ; who  reigned  over  a kingdom  compofed  ge- 
nerally of  the  provinces  fituated  between  the  Indus  and  Sa- 
marcand.  Difpoffefied  of  his  dominions  by  the  Ufbecs, 
he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hindoollan,  whofe  dif- 
tradfed  Situation  flattered  his  hopes  of  conqueft.  From 
Cabul,  where  he  refided,  he  undertook  his  firlt  expedition 
acrofs  the  Indus,  in  1518.  In  his  fifth  expedition  (A.D. 

1 525)  he  defeated  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dynally  of  Lodi.  Baber  reigned  only  five  years  in  Hin- 
doollan, during  which  time  his  chief  employment  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  ealtern  provinces.  His  fon  Humaiooi)  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  1530;  but  though  he  was  a prince  of  confider- 
able abilities  and  great  virtues,  he  was  driven  from  his  empire 
in  1541.  During  his  expnllion,  his  fon  Acbar  was  born, 
whom  we  may  reckon  among  the  greatell  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Hindoollan.  The  Hate  of  this  country  was  fo  un- 
fettled, that  no  lefs  than  five  fovereigns  appeared  on  its 
throne  in  the  courfe  of  nine  years.  A Itrong  party  in  Hin- 
doollan invited  Humaioon  back  ; and  he  returned  in  1554, 
but  died  in  the  following  year.  His  good  character  faci- 
litated the  accelTion  of  his  fon  Acbar,  who  was  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  in  1555,  when  his  father  died.  For 
a general  account  of  Acbar's  character  and  reign,  we  fliall 
refer  to  the  biographical  article  Akbar,  and  alfo  to  the 
hillory  of  Hindoollan  by  Col.  Dow.  We  lhall  here  add 
fome  further  particulars.  As  in  the  perfon  of  Baber,  the 
line  of  Tamerlane  lirll  afeended  the  throne  of  Hindoollan, 
fo  in  that  of  Acbar,  the  grandfon  of  Baber,  it  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  ellahlilhed.  The  couquell  of  their  ancellor, 
about  a century  and  a half  before,  had  no  (hare  in  effecting 
the  prefent  fettlement.  Baber  was  in  reality  the  founder  of 
the  Mogul  dynally  ; and  from  this  event  Hindoollan  came 
to  be  called  the  “ Mogul”  empire.  The  firfl  years  of  Ac- 
bar’s  reign  were  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
provinces  from  Agimere  to  Bengal  ; and  his  conquells 
were  fecured  by  a proper  choice  of  governors,  by  wife  regu- 
lations, by  an  unlimited  toleration  of  religion,  and  by  a pro- 
per attention  to  the  propenfities  of  the  people  ; to  all  which 
a long  and  vigorous  reign  was  peculiarly  favourable.  The 
Hindoos  Hill  formed  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; even  in 
thole  provinces,  which,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  country  of 
the  conquerors,  had  been  the  mod  frequently  over-run  ; and 
experience  had  taught  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  that  the 
pallive  religion  and  temper  of  the  Hindoos  would,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  never  dillurb  the  eilabliilied  government.  But 
the  Deccan  was  a llumbling-block  to  the  Mogul  emperors, 
and  therefore  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  Acbar. 
See  Deccan. 

Acbar,  who  died  in  1603,  was  fuccCededbyhisfon  Selim, un- 
der the  appellation  of  Jehanguire,who  reigned  about  22  years. 
It  was  in  this  reign,  and  in  the  year  161  3,  that  fir  Thomas 
Roe  was  fent  as  the  firfl  Englifh  ambaffador  to  the  emperor 
of  Hindoollan.  The  Portuguefe  had  by  this  time  acquired 
confiderable  fettlements  in  Bengal  and  Guzerat ; but  only 
thofe  in  Guzerat,  where  they  alfo  pofleffed  fome  extent  of 
territory,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court.  Shah  Jehan  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1628;  and  during  this  reign,  viz.  in 
1633,  the  firff  ferious  quarrel  happened  between  the  Euro- 


peans (Portuguefe)  and  Moguls ; and  the  Portuguefe  were 
expelled  from  Hoogly,  on  the  Ganges.  In  1658  the  civil 
wars  commenced  between  the  emperor  and  his  fons,  as  well 
as  between  the  fons  themfelves  ; which  terminated  in  the 
elevation  of  Aurungzebe,  the  third  in  defeent,  after  he*- 
had  depofed  his  father,  and  murdered  or  expelled  his  bre- 
thren. For  an  account  of  his  life  and  reign,  fee  Aurung- 
zebe. Aurungzebe  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mauzum,  who 
took  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  and  reigned  five  years, 
WhiHl  be  was  meditating  the  reduction  of  the  Rajpoot 
princes  of  Agimere,  who  had  formed  a llrong  confederacy, 
his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a new  left  of  reli- 
gioniils,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  the  Lahore  province,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumnah  river.  Thefe  Seiks  had  filently  eftablilhed  them- 
felves along  the  foot  of  the  eaftern  mountains  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  They  differ  from  moll  religioniils  in 
that,  like  the  Hindoos,  they  are  perfectly  tolerant  in  matters 
of  faith , and  require  only  a conformity  in  certain  figns  and 
ceremonies  ; but,  unlike  the  Hindoos,  they  admit  profelytes. 
They  are  now  become  one  of  the  moll  potent  Hates  in  Hin- 
doollan. Thefe  were,  after  much  trouble  and  delay,  reduced 
by  the  emperor,  who  then  took  his  refidence  at  Lahore, 
where  lie  died  in  1712.  A contell  for  the  empire  took 
place  between  bis  four  fons  ; and  this  ended  in  tlje  ellablifli- 
ment  of  Jehaunder  ; but  at  the  end  of  nine  months  he  was 
dethroned  by  Ferokfere,  great  grandfon  of  Aurungzebe. 
It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Englifli  EaH  India  company 
obtained  the  famous  “ Firman,”  or  grant,  by  which  their 
goods  of  export  and  import  were  exempted  from  duties,  or 
cultoms  ; and  this  was  regarded  as  the  company’s  “ Com- 
mercial Charter  in  India,”  while  they  Hood  in  need  of  pro- 
tection from  the  princes  of  the  country.  In  1717  Ferok- 
fere was  depofed,  and  blinded  by  the  Seids,  who  affumed 
the  difpofal  of  the  empire  and  all  its  concerns.  From  this 
time  affairs  declined  very  rapidly  ; and  the  empire,  which 
had  acquired  fome  degree  of  conliHency  under  the  houfe  of 
Timur,  was  now  about  to  be  difmembered  in  a degree  be- 
yond vvliat  it  had  experienced,  even  before  the  era  of  the 
Mahomedan  conquells.  Mahomed  Shah,  grandfon  of  Ba- 
hader Shah,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Seids  in  1718  ; 
but  he  contrived,  by  a rebellion  and  a battle,  to  get  rid  of 
the  Seids.  About  this  time,  Nizam-al-Muluck,  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  was  rifing  into  power,  and  meditating  inde- 
pendency ; and  while  he  was  formidable  in  the  fotitb,  the 
Mahrattas  directed  their  attacks  againff  the  middle  and 
northern  provinces.  Malwa,  and  the  open  parts  of  Agi- 
mere, were  over-run  by  them  ; and  their  detachments  infulted. 
even  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  weak  Mahmood  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
them,  by  paying  them  a tribute,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of 
the  net  revenue  of  the  invaded  provinces  ; but  this  concef- 
fion  only  increafed  their  infolence,  and  terminated  in  their 
feizitig  on  the  provinces  themfelves. 

In  1738  the  Nizam  invited  Nadir  Shah,  the  ufurper  of  the 
Perfian  throne,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Can-- 
dahar,  to  invade  Hindoollan,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  con- 
fufion which  would  thus  be  occafioned.  In  the  following 
year  Nadir  Shah  entered  Hindoollan  ; but  the  Hate  of  things 
being  at  this  time  uncertain,  he  offered  to  evacuate  the 
empire  for  50  lacks  of  rupees  (half  a million).  But  the 
intrigues  of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  occafioned  the  weak 
emperor  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the  invader, 
who  entered  Delhi,  and  demanded  30  millions  Herling,  by 
way  of  ranfom.  Tumults,  maffacres,  and  famine,  were  the 
refult  ; 100,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  maffacred,  and  62 
millions  of  plunder  were  faid  to  be  collected.  Nadir  mar- 
ried 
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ried  his  fon  to  a grand-daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  reftored 
Mahomed  Shah  to  his  throne,  and  returned  toPerfia,  after  ob- 
taining the  cefiion  of  all  the  countries  fubjedt  to  Hindooftan, 
lying  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus.  The  Nizam  was  thus  left 
in  poffelTion  of  the  whole  remaining  power  of  the  empire, 
which  he  facrificed  to  his  Own  views  in  the  Deccan,  where 
he  eftablifhed  an  independent  kingdom  for  himfelf.  The 
Mahratta  invafions  of  the  Carnatic  in  1740  and  1741,  and 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Doaft  Ally,  nabob  of  Arcot,  by 
their  arms,  called  the  Nizam  home,  who,  on  his  arrival, 
fettled  the  Carnatic,  by  placing  Anwar  O’dien,  father  of 
Mahomed  Ally,  in  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  which  was  then 
underftood  to  comprehend  nearly  the  prefent  Carnatic.  Ben- 
gal became  independent  of  Delhi  a little  before  this  time 
(173S),  under  Aliverdy  Cawn  ; and  not  long  after  it  was 
invaded  by  a vaft  army  of  Mahrattas,  both  from  Poonah 
and  Berar,  under  the  fanftion  of  the  emperor’s  name,  who, 
unable  to  fatisfy  their  demands,  fent  them  to  collect  for 
themfelves  the  arrears  of  revenue  fince  the  defection  of  Ali- 
verdy. About  the  fame  time,  the  Rohillas,  a tribe  from 
the  mountains  that  lie  between  India  and  Perfia,  eredted  an 
independent  ftate  on  the  E.  of  the  Ganges,  and  within  80 
miles  of  Delhi.  Thefe  appeared  very  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
the  total  diffolution  of  the  empire.  Nadir  Shah  died  in 
1747  ; and  Abdalla,  one  of  his  generals,  feized  on  the 
ealtern  part  ol  Perfia,  and  on  the  bordering  provinces  of 
India,  that  had  been  ceded  by  Mahomed  Shah  to  Nadir ; 
and  thefe  he  formed  into  a kingdom,  known  at  prefent  by 
that  of  Candahar,  or  the  country  of  the  “ Abdalli,”  com- 
prizing nearly  the  ancient  empire  of  Ghizni.  Mahomed 
Shah,  who  died  this  year,  after  a reign  of  29  years,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Ahmed  Shah.  During  his  reign 
of  fix  years,  the  entire  divifion  of  the  empire  took  place  ; 
nothing  remaining  to  the  houfe  of  Timur  except  a fmall 
territory  round  Delhi,  together  with  the  city  itfelf  (now 
no  longer  a capital),  expofed  to  repeated  depredations,  maf- 
facres,  and  famines,  by  the  contefts  of  invaders.  The  lait 
army  that  might  be  reckoned  “ imperial,’’  was  defeated  by 
the  Rohillas  in  1 749,  by  which  their  independence  was  firm- 
ly eftablifhed  in  the  ealtern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi. 
The  Jates,  or  Jats,  a Hindoo  tribe  under  Soorage-Mull, 
eftablifhed  themfelves,  and  founded  a ftate  in  the  province 
of  Agra.  The  Deccan  and  Bengal  were  ufurped  by  the 
Nizam  and  Aliverdy.  Oude  was  feized  on  by  Seitdar  Jung, 
father  to  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  grand-tather  to  the 
fubfequent  reigning  nabob  of  Oude,  Azuph  Dowlah  ; Al- 
lahabad by  Mahomed  Kooli  ; Malwa  was  divided  between 
the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  and  feveral  native  princes,  and  Ze- 
mindars ; Agimere  reverted  of  courfe  to  its  ancient  lords, 
the  Rajpoot  princes  ; and  the  Mahrattas  poflefl'ed,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  fhare  of  Malwa,  the  greateft  part  of  Gu- 
zerat,  Berar,  and  Orifta,  befides  their  ancient  domains  in  the 
Deccan.  Abdalla,  having  eftablilhed  his  new  kingdom  very 
early  in  this  reign,  entered  Lahore  and  Moultan  (or  the 
Panjab)  with  a view  to  the  conqueft  of  them.  Thus  the  wliple 
country  of  Hindooitan  proper  was  in  commotion  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  univerlal  anarchy  prevailed.  Per- 
haps, in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  feldom  happened  that 
the  bonds  of  government  were  lo  fuddenly  difiolved,  over  a 
portion  of  country  containing  at  leaft  60  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. Upon  the  death  of  the  Nizam  in  1748,  contefts  en- 
fued  for  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  occalioned  the 
interference  of  the  French  and  Englifh,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the 
wars  that  happened  in  conlequence  of  them,  and  that  lalted 
till  the  year  1754.  The  refult  enabled  the  Englifh  to  efta- 
blifh  their  fecurity  and  influence  in  the  Carnatic  ; and  the 
French,  in  addition  to  the  folid  advantage  of  getting  pofief. 


fion  of  the  northern  circars,  valued  at  half  a million  fterling, 
of  annual  revenue,  gained  the  fplendid  but  uncertain  pri- 
vilege of  influencing  the  councils  of  the  Nizam,  by  attending 
his  perfon  with  their  army.  The  Mogul  was  now  become 
merely  nominal,  and  the  emperors  were  deprived  in  a great 
degree  of  their  importance.  Ufurpers,  however,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  fandtion  of  their  names,  and  the  coin,  through- 
out the  whole  trail,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, is  to  this  day  ftruck  in  the  name  of  the  nominal 
emperor.  In  1753  the  emperor  Ahmed  was  depofed  by 
Gazi,  after  having  reigned  about  fix  years. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  Mahrattas  had  been  called  in  to 
afiift  in  reducing  the  Jats,  who  were  in  pofieffion  of  Agra,  and 
became  troublefome  neighbours  to  the  emperor  ; and  in  the 
prefent  year  the  Berar  Mahrattas  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
Orifta,  by  cefilon  from  Aliverdy,  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  was 
alfo  compelled,  for  a fhort  time,  to  pay  them  a tribute  for 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  clear  re- 
venue. This,  together  with  the  Mogul’s  former  permiflion 
to  collect  the  arrears  of  revenue  due  to  him,  is  the  foundation 
of  their  claims  on  Bengal  and  Bahar  ; and  which  they  have 
never  relinquifhed,  although  the  times  may  have  been  unfa- 
vourable to  their  aflerting  them.  Allumguire  II.  grandfon 
of  Bahader  Shah,  was  placed  by  Gazi  on  the  nominal  throne  f 
but  Abdalla,  being  at  this  time  in  poflefiion  of  Lahore, 
threatened  Delhi,  and  in  1756  he  laid  the  unfortunate  city 
under  heavy  contributions.  The  emperor  and  his  family 
were  now  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  royalty,  alternately 
foliciting  the  afii  fiance  of  Abdalla  and  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
as  much  in  dread  of  their  allies  as  of  their  enemies.  I11  1760 
Allumguire  was  depofed  and  murdered  by  Gazi.  His  foil 
and  fucceflbr,  Shah  Aulum,  made  a fruitlefs  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  Bengal  provinces  ; but  his  expedition  ended  in 
1761,  by  furrendering  himfelf  to  the  Britifh,  who  had  taken 
the  field  as  allies  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal.  In  1759  and  1760 
Hindooftan  was  vifited,  for  the  fixth  time,  by  Abdalla,  and 
Delhi  was  again  plundered  and  almoft  depopulated.  The 
Mahrattas,  in  thefe  times  of  confufion  and  revolution,  were 
gathering  ilrength  ; and,  poflefied  of  extenfive  domains  and 
vaft  armies,  they  projected  the  expulfionof  Abdalla,  and  the 
reftoration  of  the  Hindoo  government  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Thus  the  principal  powers  of  Hindooftan  were  arranged 
into  two  parties,  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  ; for  the  Jats 
joined  the  Mahrattas  ; and  Sujah  Dowlah,  with  the  Rohillas, 
and  other  Mahomedan  chiefs  of  lefs  note,  joined  Abdalla  ; 
and  a battle  enfued  in  the  plains  of  Carnawl  and  Panniput. 
There  were  faid  to  be  150,000  Mahomedans,  and  no  lets 
than  200,000  Mahrattas.  Viftory  declared  for  Abdalla, 
after  a very  bloody  and  deftrudtive  battle  ; fo  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  compelled  to  relinquifh  their  preteniions  to 
univerfal  empire  in  Hindooftan  ; and  from  that  period  (1761) 
their  power  has  been  fenfibly  on  the  decline.  (See  Maiirat- 
tas.  ) Abdalla’s  influence  at  Delhi  was  now  unlimited  ; and 
he  determined  to  place  Shah  Aulum  on  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors.  But  he  dreaded  trufting  himfelf  in  the  hands  of 
Abdalla,  who  fet  up  Jewan  Buckt,  the  fon  of  Shah  Aulum, 
for  emperor,  exafting  an  annual  tribute  ; fo  that  in  reality 
Abdalla  was  emperor,  and  if  he  had  been  difpofed  to  eftablifh 
himfelf  in  Hindooftan,  he  might  probably  have  begun  a new 
dynafty  of  emperors  in  his  own  perfon.  The  territory  of  the 
young emperor,  and  of  Nidjib  Dowlah  his  guardian, was  merely 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi ; and  his  father, 
Shah  Aulum,  the  legal  emperor,  was  without  territory,  and 
almoft  without  friends.  However,  the  expulfion  of  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  Cofilm  Ally,  by  the  Englifh,  in  1763,  by  drawing 
Snjah  Dowlah  into  the  quarrel,  brought  the  wandering 
emperor  again  into  notice  ; but  he  had  more  to  hope  from  the 
1'  2 iuccd's 
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fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  thanthofe  of  hispatron,  Sujah  Dow- 
lah ; and  the  uninterrupted  fuccefsthat  attended  them  in  1 763, 
64,  and  65,  by  the  difperfion  of  the  armies  of  Coffim  Ally  and 
of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  the  entire  conqueft  of  Oude  and 
Allahabad,  left  the  emperor  and  Sujah  Dowlah  no  hopes, 
but  from  the  moderation  of  the  vidfors.  (See  Bengal.) 
The  private  diitrelfes  of  Shah  Aulum,  the  emperor  or 
great  mogul  !,  were  fo  prefling,  during  Mr.  Haftings’s 
fail  journey  to  Oude  (1784)  that  his  fon,  Jewan  Buckt, 
came  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  Englifh.  Since  the  peace 
of  1782,  Madajee  Sindia,  a Mahratta  chief,  and  the  poffef- 
for  of  the  principal  part  of  Malwa,  has  taken  the  lead  at 
Delhi  ; and  has  reduced  feveral  places  fituated  within  the 
diftrifts  formerly  pofleffed  by  the  Jats,  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  Sindia  has  in  view  to  extend  his  conquefts  on 
the  fide  of  Agimere,  and  to  eftablifh  for  himfelf  a confider- 
able  Hate  or  kingdom.  The  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 
and  their  vicinity,  are  in  a wretched  Hate.  Having  been  the 
feat  of  continual  war  for  near  50  years ; the  country  is 
almoft  depopulated,  and  moil  of  the  lands,  of  courfe,  lie 
wafte  ; and  the  wretched  inhabitants  dare  not  provide  more 
than  the  bare  means  of  fubfiftence  for  fear  of  pillage.  No- 
thing but  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  could  have  kept  up  any  degree  of  population, 
and  rendered  the  fovereignty  of  it,  at  this  day,  worth  con- 
tending for.  In  the  Mogul  empire,  many  parts  of  it  were 
1000  miles  diftant  from  the  feat  of  government;  and  accord- 
ingly its  hiltory  is  one  continued  leffon  to  kings,  not  to  grafp 
at  too  much  dominion  ; and  to  mankind,  to  circumfcribe 
the  undertakings  of  their  rulers. 

Among  the  new  powers  that  arofe  on  the  downfal  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  we  ought  to  mention  the  French  and  Eng- 
liih.  As  for  the  Portuguefe,  their  power  had  paft  its  meri- 
dian before  this  period ; befides,  their  views  being  commercial, 
they  wifely chofe  infularfituations,  fuch  as  Goa,  Bombay,  Sal- 
fette,Diu,&c.,  and  never  appear  to  havepoffeffed any very  con- 
fiderable  extentof  territory,  although  they  kept  on  foot  a large 
army  of  Europeans.  The  Dutch  fyliem  was  nearly  the 
fame  ; and  their  profperity,  in  a great  meafure,  grew  out  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Portuguefe  ; who,  having  fallen  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain,  became  obnoxious  as  well  to  the 
jealoufy  of  rivalfhip,  as  to  the  revenge  of  the  Hollanders. 
The  French  power  was  of  fhort  duration,  but  brilliant  while 
it  lafted.  It  began  during  the  government  of  M.  Dupleix 
at  Pondicherry  in  1749,  and  ended  in  1761  by  the  capture, 
of  this  their  principal  fettlement.  (See  Cibcaii.)  The 
French  appear  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  European  power  that 
trained  the  natives  of  India  to  regular  difcipline,  as  well  as 
the  firft  who  fet  the  example  of  acquiring  territorial  poffef- 
fions,  of  any  great  extent,  in  India  ; in  which  they  have, 
been  fo  fuccefsfully  followed  by  the  Englifh.  Athough  the 
Englifh  were  firmly  and  peaceably  eftabliflied  in  Bengal  in 
1765  (fee  Bengal);  yet  within  two  years  they  were 
engaged  in  a very  arduous  conteft  in  the  peninfula,  with 
Hyder  Ally,  the  fovereign  of  Myfore,  leagued  with  the 
Nizam  or  Souba’n  of  the  Deccan.  (See  Hyder  Ally.), 
In  1767,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  fortune* 
the  war  between  him  and  the  Englifh  broke  out.  Having 
bought  off  the  Mahrattas,  with  a confiderable  fum  of  money, 
and  the  reftoration  of  fome  places  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  detached  the  Nizamfrom  the  Englifh,  the  war  was  profe- 
cuted  on  both  fides  with  vigour.  After  fome  fnarp  battles 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic  and  Myfore,  a firong  detach- 
ment of  the  Britifh  army  feized  on  Hyder’ s province  of  Co-, 
imbettore,  a fertile  diftrihl  on  the  foulh  of  Myfore,  and. 
commanding  a ready  way  to  Flyder’s  capital,  Seringapatam. 
The  war  was  continued  with  various  fuccefs  during  the  years 


1767,  1768,  and  part  of  1769;  when  Hyder,  with  a ftrong 
detachment  of  troops,  chiefly  horfe,  eluding  the  Britifh 
army,  came  within  feven  miles  of  Madras,  and  difftated  a 
peace  to  the  government  of  that  place.  This  peace  was 
difreputable  to  the  Britifh  councils  only  ; fince  the  hands  of 
the  commander  in  chief  (general  Jofeph  Smith)  were  tied  up, 
at  the  very  moment,  the  moft  favourable  for  ftriking  a blow  ; 
and  when  Hyder,  fearing  the  general’s  approach,  could 
purchafe  his  fecurity  no  other  way  than  by  intimidating  go- 
vernment into  the  meafure  of  laying  their  commands  on  the 
general  not  to  advance  ; by  which  meafure  he  might  pofli- 
bly  have  cut  Hyder  and  his  detachment  to  pieces.  The  Ni- 
zam had,  very  early  in  the  war,  been  detached  from  Flyder's 
alliance  ; chiefly  by  the  ftrong  meafure  of  fending  a detach- 
ment from  Bengal  into  the  heart  of  Golconda  ; which  made 
him  tremble  for  his  capital,  Hydrabad.  The  peace  left 
matters  much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  before  the  war  ; 
and  whatever  credit  Hyder  might  have  gained  by  its  termi- 
nation, was  done  away  by  the  total  defeat  which  he  fuffered 
in  1771  from  the  Mahratta  army,  within  a few  miles  of  his 
capital ; into  whicli  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  with  a 
fmall  remnant  of  his  army  ; afterwards  defying  the  attacks 
of  his  numerous  enemies,  who  had  neither  the  (kill  nor  the 
ordinary  requifites  for  a fiege.  His  revenues  and  his  army 
were  improved  by  the  few  years  of  peace  that  followed. 
When  the  Mahrattas,  in  1773,  crofted  the  Ganges  to  invade 
the  Rohiila  country,  a brigade  of  the  Britifh  army  marched 
to  the  weilern  frontier  oi  that  country,  and  drove  the 
Mahrattas  acrofs  the  river.  For  this  protection,  the  Rohiila 
chiefs  had  ilipulated  to  pay  Sujah  Dowlah  (the  Britifh  army 
acting  as  his  allies)  40  lacks  of  rupees ; but  when  the 
fervice  was  performed,  the  payment  of  the  money  was 
evaded.  This  breach  of  treaty  led  to  the  invafion  and  con- 
queft of  the  Rohiila  country  in  the  following  year,  1774. 
A confiderable  tract  of  land  in  the  Dooab  was  alfo  con- 
quered from  the  Jats  and  other  adventurers,  by  which  the 
boundary  of  Oude  was  advanced  weftward  within  25  miles 
of  Agra  ; north-weftvvard,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  naviga- 
ble courfe  of  the  Ganges  ; and  fouth-weftward  to  the 
Jumnah  river.  I11  1775,  on  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and 
the  acceffion  of  his  fon  Azuph,  a new  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Britifh  government,  by  which  the  quantum  of  the  fubfidy 
for  the  ufe  of  the  brigade  was  increafed  ; and  the  province  of 
Benares,  which  produced  a clear  revenue  of  240,000/.  pet- 
annum,  was  ceded  to  the  company.  Tlte  war  with  the  Poo- 
nah  Mahrattas  occafioned  the  march  of  a brigade  acrofs  the 
continent  to  the  fide  of  Bombay  and  Surat  in  1778-9. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Britifh  mili- 
tary hiltory  in  India.  The  brigade,  which  confided  of  lefs 
than  7000  men,  all  native  troops,  commanded  by  European 
officers,  marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumnah  to  the 
weftern  fea,  in  fpite  of  the  Mahrattas,  whofe  empire  they 
traverfed  almoft  the  whole  way.  The  French  war  breaking 
out  at  this  time,  and  Hyder  Ally  expecting  a communion 
of  interefts  with  the  French,  broke  into  the  Carnatic,  in  the 
autumn  of  1780,  with  100,000  troops,  foot  and  horfe,  the 
beft  of  their  kind  that  had  ever  been  difeiplined  by  a native 
of  India.  His  fuccefs  in  cutting  to  pieces  colonel  Baillie’s  de- 
tachment, and  the  confequent  retreat  of  the  Carnatic  army, 
occafioned  a defpair  of  the  Britifh  interefts  in  that  quarter, 
in  the  opinion  of  moft  people  in  Europe.  Mr.  Haftings  and 
fir  Eyre  Coote  thought  otherwife  ; and  there  was  fent  from 
Bengal,  to  the  relief  of  the  Carnatic,  a brigade  of  about, 
yoco  men,  with  ample  fupplies  of  money  and  provifions. 
Until  thefe  troops  and  lupplies  arrived,  the  Britifh  pofleffed 
nothing  more  in  the  Carnatic  than  the  ground  occupied  by 
their  camps  and  fortreffes.  Under  fir  Eyre  Coote,  Hyder 
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was  fuccefsfully  combated  daring  two  campaigns  ; at  the 
end  of  which  (Odtober  1782)  he  found  the  poffeffion  of  his 
objedt,  the  Carnatic,  at  fo  great  a diftance,  that  he  appeared 
to  be  fincerely  defirous  of  peace.  Hyder  perceived  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  abandoning  his  ambitious  projects  ; and  he  would 
actually  have  done  fo,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had  not  ex- 
pected a more  feafonable  and  effedtual  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  with  whofe  affiftance  he  hoped  to  effect 
our  expullion  in  a campaign  or  two.  But  he  became  more 
jealous  of  the  French  than  of  the  Englilh  ; and  if  the  peace 
of  Paris  had  left  the  Carnatic  in  his  hands,  inftead  of  Ma- 
homed Ally’s,  the  French  would  have  found  the  ill 
effe&of  his  condudl  refpedting  them  ; for  he  certainly  never 
intended  that  they  fhould  affume  any  character  in  it  befides 
that  of  merchants.  With  this  difpofition  of  mind,  Hyder 
died  foon  aftei-,  in  1783,  and  was  fueceeded  by  his  fon  Tip- 
poo,  who  madepeace  with  the  Englilh  in  March  1:784,  at 
Manga'ore.  Tippoo  was  a prince  of  inferior  abilities,  and 
on  a future  occalion  he  expiated  his  ill-arranged  plans  by 
his  death,  and  the  partition  of  his  territories  in  1799. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Britiih  power  in  the  Mogul  em- 
p!re  has  given  a totally  different  afpedt  to  the  political  face 
of  that  country  from  that  which  it  would  have  worn,  if  no 
fuch  power  had  ever  exiited.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  if  they  had  been  left  to  purfue  their  plans  of  conqueft, 
would  have  acquired  Corah  and  Allahabad  in  1772,  as  well 
as  the  Rohiila  country  in  1773  ; and  afterwards  they 
mio-ht  have  over-run,  at  their  leiiure,  the  province  of  Oude, 
and  its  dependencies.  The  Britiih  interference  prevented 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  Hyder  might  have  kept  poffef- 
fion of  the. Carnatic.  Some  may  be  tempted  to  alk,  whe- 
ther Hyder  might  not  be  as  good  a fovereign  as  Mahomed 
Ally  ; or  the  Mahrattas,  as  Azuph  Dowlah  ? Whatever 
may  be  the  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  fays  major  Rennell, 
they  have  no  reference  to  the  Britiih  politics,  which  required 
that  Hyder  or  Tippoo  fhould  not  poffefs  the  Carnatic,  in 
addition  to  Myfore  ; and  that  the  Mahrattas  fhould  not  pof- 
fefs Oude,  or  Rohilcund. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Britiih  might  have  extend- 
ed their  pofTeffions  in  Hindooftan,  ad  libitum-,  lord  Clive,  how- 
ever, thought,  that  the  Bengal  provinces  and  the  circars,  to- 
gether with  a moderate  traH  of  land  round  Madras,  and  the 
Hand  of  Salfette,  near  Bombay,  were  fully  equal  to  the 
meafure  of  good  policy,  and  to  our  powers  of  keeping  pof- 
feffion. 

u The  ftate  into  which  Hindooftan  has  fallen,”  fays 
Rennell,  “ fince  the  downfal  of  the  Mogul  empire,  is  mate- 
rially different  from  what  it  was  before  it  was  united  under 
the  Mahomedan  conquerors.  It  was  then  parcelled  out  into 
feveral  moderate  kingdoms,  which  appear  to  have  preferred 
a degree  of  balance  among  them  (elves  ; but  now  Hindooftan 
and  the  Deccan  may  be  laid  to  confift  of  fix  (or,  fince  the 
partition  of  Tippoo’s  territories,  of  five)  principal  ftates, 
which  hold,  as  tributaries,  or  feudatories,  all  the  inferior 
ones  ; of  which  there  are  many.  The  reader  will  not  be  at 
a lofs  to  know,  that  the  two  Mahratta  Hates,  the  Nizam, 
Tippoo,  the  Seiks,  and  the  Britiih,  are  thofe  I mean  ; for 
whatever  verbal  diftinftions  may  be  made,  a compulfive  al- 
liance is  at  leaft  a dependant,  if  not,  in  fact,  a tributary 
fituation.”  Rennell’ s Memoir,  Ed.  3.  1793. 

Hinboostan,  Geography  of.  This  celebrated  portion  of- 
Afia,  long  known  by  the  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  becaufe  it  was  then  fubjeft  to  Mogul  emperors,  fuc- 
cellors  of  Timur,  extends  from  cape  Comorin  on  the  fouth, 
to  the  mountains  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of. 
Calhmire  ; that  is,  according  to  the  mod  recent  maps,  from 
about  the  8th  to  about  the  35th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  being 


about  27  degrees,  or  nearly  1890  Britiih  miles.  The  north- 
ern boundary  may  be  farther  extended  to  the  Hindoo  Koh, 
and  mountains  running  E.  and  W.  on  the.  N.  of  the  province 
of  Kuttore.  In  breadth  this  country  extends  from  the  river 
Araba,  on  the  W.  of  the  province  of  Sindi,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  feparate  Bengal  from  Caffay  and  the  Birman 
dominions,  that  is,  from  about  the  66th  to  the  92d  degree 
of  E.  long.,  comprehending  26’,  which,  in  the  latitude  of 
25°,  include  1600  Britiih  miles.  O11  the  N.  the  boundaries 
are  the  mountains  already  mentioned.  On  the  W.,  towards 
Perfia,  other  ranges  and  deferts  form  the  frontier,  till  the  river 
Araba  terminates  the  fouthern  feparation.  The  other  bound- 
aries are  fupplied  by  the  Indian  ocean  and  bay  of  Bengal, 
where  the  eaftern  extremity  is  limited  by  the  little  river 
Naaf,  and  thofe  mountains  which  feparate  the  Britiih  poffef- 
fions  from  Aracan,  Caffay,  and  Calhar.  The  northern  bound- 
ary generally  confifts  of  the  fouthern  ridges  of  the  Thibe- 
tian  Alps.  On  the  N.E.  of  Bengal  a fimilar  ridge  divides 
Hindooftan  from  the  fmall  territory  of  Afam,  which  feems 
an  independent  ftate,  never  having  formed  a part  of  Hin- 
dooftan, of  dubious  connexion  with  Thibet,  and  hitherto 
unfubdued  by  the  Birmans.  According  to  the  plan  Iketched 
out  and  purfed  by  major  Rennell,  and  judicioully  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  we  may  dillribute  the  various  regions  of 
Hindooftan  into  four  general  feftions  : viz.  the  Gangetic, 
the  Sindetic,  the  central,  and  the  fouthern. 

Gangetic  Hindooftan,  comprehending  the  countries  on  the 
Ganges,  extends  from  the  eaftern  boundaries  of  Bengal  to 
the  country  of  Sirhind,  an  interval  of  about  1000  Britiih  miles. 
Its  greateft  breadth,  from  the  fources  of  the  Chumbul,  to  the 
mountains  of  Sewalik,  may  be  about  450  Britifn  miles  ; 
and  the  leaft,  on  the  W.  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about 
230.  This  feftion  comprifes  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Allahabad,  Oude,  and  Agra  ; with  part  of  Delhi  and  Agi- 
mere,  and  of  Malwa  in  the  fouth.  The  Britiih  poffeffions  in 
this  part  of  Hindooftan,  including  Bengal,  Bahar,  Benares, 
and  fome  other  diftridfs  to  the  W.,  extend  about  550  miles 
in  length  by  300  in  breadth,  forming  a very  powerful  king- 
dom. The  native  population  is  computed  at  ro  or  1 x mil- 
lions of  black  fubjeifts,  exclufive  of  the  Englilh,  whofe  num- 
ber is  not  afcertained.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  con- 
cluded from  the  actual  enumeration  of  one  province,  that  all 
the  Britiih  poffeffions  in  Hindooftan  included  no  lefs  than. 
30  millions  of  Hindoos  ; but  major  Rennell  eftimates  the 
entire  population  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  at  60  millions.. 
The  revenue  of  thefe  Britiih  provinces  is  computed  at 
4,210,000/.  ; and  deducting  the  expence  of  collection,  mili- 
tary and  civil  charges,  & c.  being  2,510,000/.,  the  clear  re- 
venue will  be  1,670,000 /.  (See  Bengal,  and  Calcutta, 
its  chief  city.)  In  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Britiih  poffeffions,. 
the  moft  confiderable  town  is  Dacca,  which  fee.  * (See  alfo 
Moorshedabad  and  Hoogly.  ) The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar  is  Patna  ; which  fee  refpeftively..  Benares, 
(which  fee)  is  near  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Britiih  poffeffions. 
Beyond  the  Britiih  poffeffions  towards  the  W.  is  Allahabad, 
in  a province  of  the  fame  name,  ceded  to  the  Englilh  in  1798  ; 
and  to  its  S.W.  are  the  diamond  mines  of  Penna,  in  the 
fmall  province  of  Bundelcund,  or  Bundela,  which  fee-  The 
prefent  capital  of  Oude  is  Lucknow  ; to  the  N.W.,  near  the 
northern  frontier,  is  Berilli  ; and  about  50  miles  W.  from 
Lucknow  is  Canoge,  which  fee.  (See  alfo  Agra  and 
Delhi.)  The  fartheft  city  in  the  fouth  of  Gangetic  Hin- 
dooftan is  Oujein  ; and  the  river  Nerbudda  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  its  moft  fouthern  limit.  The  furrounding  ftates  on  the 
E.  and  N.  are  the  Rolhawn  of  Rennell  or  Aracan,  Caffay 
or  Meckley,  Afam,  Bootan,  Nipal,  Gorkah,  Kamaoon,  and 
Sirinagur,  which  fee  refpeblively. 
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Smdetlc  Hindooftan,  including  the  countries  on  the  river 
Sindeh,  or  Indus,  extends  from  the  northern  mountains  of 
Cafhmire,  and  the  Hindoo-Ivoh,  in  the  north  of  Cabul,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  ; being  about  900  miles  in  length,  and 
in  medial  breadth  about  350.  Befides  part  of  the  provinces 
of  Delhi  and  Agimere,  it  contains  the  extenfive  province  of 
Moultan,  with  Lahore,  Cafhmire,  Cabul,  the  frontier  re- 
gion of  Candahar,  and  that  of  Sindi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  The  chief  cities  in  this  extenfive  region  are,  La- 
hore, Cafhmire,  Cabul,  Gliizni,  Candahar,  Moultan,  and 
Tatta  ; which  fee  refpedtively. 

Central  Hindooftan,  comprehending  the  middle  provinces, 
is  chiefly  bounded  by  Gangetic  Hindooftan  on  the  N.;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  fandy  defart,  and  the  ocean.  Its  fouthern  limit 
is  the  river  Kittnah,  with  its  tributary  ftream  the  Beemah  ; 
and  on  the  E.  it  is  waffled  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
length  from  E.  to  W.  i.  e.  from  Jigat  point  to  cape  Pal- 
miras  is  little  lefs  than  1200  miles,  and  the  medial  breadth 
is  about  400.  In  this  fedtion  are  comprehended  the  pro- 
vince of  Oriffa,  with  part  of  Golconda,  Berar,  Dowlatabad, 
Candeifh,  and  Guzerat,  befides  other  diftridts  of  inferior 
name  ; and  on  the  eaftern  fliore  are  the  Britifh  provinces  of 
the  Circars.  The  chief  cities  are  Ahmedabad,  taken  by  the 
Englifli  in  1780,  and  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1783, 
Cambay,  Surat,  Bombay,  Burhampour,  Ellickpour,  Nag- 
pour,  Aurungabad,  and  Dowlatabad. 

Southern  Hindooftan,  called  the  Deccan,  or  South,  and 
alfo  Carnada  or  the  Carnatic,  is  bounded  by  the  river  Kift- 
nah,  and  its  moil  northern  fubfidiary  ftreams  flowing  into  the 
Beehmah,  and  may  be  coniidered  as  extending  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Bombay  to  the  fouthern  point  of  cape  Comorin,  about 
830  miles  in  length,  and  about  350  of  medial  breadth.  (See 
Deccan.)  In  this  divifion  may  alfo  be  included  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  thecoafts  of  which  are  nowpoflefied  by  the  Englifli, 
who  have  fupplanted  the  Dutch  ; while  the  native  princes 
retain  the  extenfive  inland  parts.  In  addition  to  the  diftridl 
round  Madras,  the  Britifh  power  was  extended  in  1792  and 
1799,  over  wide  provinces  in  the  fouth  and  weft  of  Myfore  ; 
and  Seringapatam,  the  capital,  is  alfo  in  our  pofleflion  ; fo 
that  our  territories  in  this  portion  of  Hindooftan  only  yield 
in  extent  and  confequence  to  thofe  on  the  Ganges.  The  chief 
cities  and  towns  in  this  divifion  are  Seringapatam,  the  moil  im- 
portant ; Salem  and  Attore  on  the  E.  ; Dindigul,  Coimbe- 
tore,  and  Palicaud,  on  the  S.  ; and  on  the  W.  coaft  Paniany, 
Ferokabad,  Calicut,  now  nearly  deferted,  Tellicherry,  and 
Mangalore  ; and  on  the  N.  Carwar,  within  40  miles  of  the 
Portuguefe  fcttlement  of  Goa,  while  on  the  S.  we  approach 
within  a like  diftance  of  Cochin.  In  the  Carnatic  we  have 
Madras,  and  not  far  from  the  weftern  frontier  of  our  fettle- 
ment  at  Madras  is  Arcot,  efteemed  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
natic. To  the  fouth  of  thefe  Britifh  pofieflions  are  Tran- 
quebar,  a Danifh  fettlement  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  and 
Pondicherry,  formerly  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  French. 
On  the  weftern  coaft,  or  that  of  Malabar,  Hands  Cochin, 
which  fee.  To  the  north  of  the  Britifh  territories  are  Goa, 
Poona,  Vifiapour,  Hydrabad,  Calberga,  See. 

The  thre^  leading  powers  of  Hindooftan  are  the  Britifh, 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam  ; to  which  may  be  added  on 
the  W.,  or  Sindetic  divifion,  the  Seiks,  and  Zemaun  Shah, 
or  whatever  prince  liolds  the  eaftern  divifion  of  Perfia.  The 
following  table,  extracted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  with  a few 
alterations,  from  major  Rennell’s  Memoir,  will  convey  a 
fatisfadfory  view  of  the  ftate  of  territory,  and  the  ruling 
powers  in  Hindooftan. 

I.  Britifh  PofTelfions. 

1.  Bengal  and  Bahar,  with  the  Zemindary  of  Bcnare*. 


2.  Northern  Circars,  including  Guntoor, 

3.  Barra-Mahal,  and  Dindigul. 

4.  Jaghire  in  the  Carnatic. 

5.  The  Calicut,  Palicaud,  and  Coorga  countries. 

6.  Coimbetore,  Canara,  and  other  diftridts  acquired  19 


1799. 


II.  Britifh  Allies. 


X.  Azuph  Dowlah,  Oude. 

2.  Mahomed  Ally,  Carnatic. 

3.  Travancore,  and  Cochin. 


III.  Mahratta 

Poona  Mahrattas. 

1.  Malwa.  1, 

2.  Candeifh.  2. 

3.  Part  of  Amednagur,  or 

Dowlatabad. 

4.  Vifiapour. 

3.  Part  of  Guzerat. 

6.  Agra. 

7.  Agimere.  ^7. 

8.  Allahabad.  8. 

9.  Sanore,  Bancapour,  Dar-  9. 
war,  &c.  fituated  in  the 
Dooab,  or  country  between 
the  Kiftnah  and  Toom- 
buddra  rivers. 

Berar  Mahrattas. 

1.  Berar. 

2.  Oriffa. 


4- 
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6. 

{ 


States. 

Tributaries. 

Rajah  of  Jyenagur. 
Joodpour. 

Oudipour. 

Narwah. 

Gohud. 


Part  of  Bundelcund. 
Mahomed  Hyat,  Bo» 
paltol. 

Futty  Sing,  Amedabad. 
Gurry  Mundella,  See. 


Tributary. 

Bambajec. 


IV.  Nizam  Ali,  Soubali  of  the  Deccan. 

1.  Golconda. 

2.  Aurungabad. 

3.  Beder. 

4.  Part  of  Berar. 

5.  Adoni,  Rachore,  and  Canoul. 

6.  Cuddapali,  Combam,  and  Gandicotta. 

7.  Part  of  Gooty,  Adoni,  and  Canoul. 

8.  Part  of  the  Dooab. 

9.  Other  diftridts  acquired  in  1799. 

V.  Seiks. 

Lahore,  Moultan,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Delhi. 

As  the  other  great  power  chiefly  extends  over  Perfia,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  foreign,  it  only  remains  to  mention  the 
fmall  ftates. 

1.  Succcflbrs  of  Zabeda  Cawn.  Sehaurunpour. 

2.  Jats. 

3.  Pattan  Rohillas,  Furruckabad,  Rohilcund. 

4.  Adjig  Sing,  Rewali,  &c. 

5.  Bundelcund,  or  Bundela. 

6.  Little  Ballogiftan. 

To  which  may  now  be  added  the  Raja  of  Myfore. 

Before  the  fall  of  Tippoo  in  1799,  the  Britifh  pofieflions 
were  fuppofed  to  contain  197,496  fquare  Britifh  miles,  being 
about  60,000  more  than  are  comprifed  in  the  united  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  computed  at  10  millions.  The  acquilition  in 
1799  probably  adds  15,000  fquare  miles,  and  the  population 
fubjedt  to  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  be  12  or  14,000,000. 
The  net  revenue  exceeded  3 millions  before  the  cefiions  by 
Tippoo  in  1792,  computed  at  400,000/.;  while  thofe  jn 
1799  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  half  that  fum.  For  an 
account  of  the  Mahrattas,  Seiks,  Jats,  and  Afghans,  fee 
thefe  articles  refpedtively. 

The  original  population  of  this  extenfive  country  may  be 
generally  confidered  as  indigenous,  yet  it  prefents  confiderable 
4 varieties  5 
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varieties ; thofe  in  the  ncrt-tKern  parts  being  fairer,  and  thofe  in 
the  fouthern  almoft  or  wholly  black,  but  without  the  negro 
wool  or  features.  The  tinge,  however,  of  the  women  and 
fuperior  claffes  is  deep  olive,  with  fometimes  a flight  and  agree- 
able mixture  of  the  ruddy,  and  the  Hindoo  form  and  features 
may  be  faid  to  approach  the  Perfian  or  European  ftandard. 

Of  the  mythology  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  we  have 
already  given  an  account  under  the  article  Gentoos.  (See 
alfo  Braciimans  and  Cast.)  The  governments  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  feveral  ftates.  Although  the  Bramins  are  the  moft 
dignified  call,  the  fovereignty  has  been  abandoned  to  the 
military  call,  and  the  monarch  was  prefumed  to  be  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands,  except  thofe  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
“ Ryots’’  held  their  pofl'efiions  by  leafe  at  a fixed  rate,  and  con- 
fideredthem  as  perpetual.  The  “ Zemindars”  were,  as  fome 
conceive,  only  collectors  of  the  royal  rents  from  the  Ryots, 
or  farmers  ; but,  as  others  imagine,  they  were  learned  gentle- 
men, who  had  an  hereditary  right  to  thefe  rents,  upon  paying 
a fettled  proportion  to  the  crown.  The  laws  are  blended 
intimately  witli  their  religion  ; and  an  account  of  them  may 
be  found  in  the  code  publifhed  by  Mr.  Halhed,  and  referred 
to  under  Gentoos. 

The  population  of  this  extenfive  part  of  Alia  confifls  of 
Hindoos  blended  with  Perfians,  Greeks  of  Badiriana,  an- 
cient Scythians,  Mahometans  of  various  origins,  Patans  or 
Afghans  from  the  mountains  towards  Perfia,  Moguls,  in- 
cluding Tartars  and  Mahometan  tribes  from  the  ealt  of  the 
Cafpian,  who,  with  the  Arabs  and  Perfians,  are  generally 
called  Moors  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  60  millions, 
of  which  number  the  Britilh  poffeftions  may  probably  con- 
tain a quarter.  In  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  the  general  re- 
venues of  Hindooftan  were  computed  at  32  millions  lterling, 
equal,  allowing  for  the  comparative  price  of  the  productions  of 
the  country,  to  160  millions  lterling  in  modern  England. 
The  manners  and  cultoms  of  the  Hindoos  are  very  much  incor- 
porated with  their  religion,  and  are  univerfally  fimilar,  with 
fome  few  exceptions  in  mountainous  and  other  peculiar  dif- 
triCts.  Their  houfes  and  dreffes  are  of  the  molt  limple  kind, 
and  to  a Bramin  nudity  is  no  reproach.  Their  amufe- 
raents  confiit  of  religious  proceffions,  and  though  dancing 
girls  are  numerous,  theatrical  exhibitions  are  lefs  common 
than  in  countries  farther  to  the  ealt.  The  general  ancient 
language  of  Hindooftan  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Sanfcrit ; 
which  fee : but  of  this  there  are  various  dialeCts  in  different 
provinces.  Of  their  literature  we  have  had  many  confufed 
and  contradictory  reports  ; but  their  moft  important  books 
are  the  Vedas.  (See  Braciimans. ) Dr.  Robertfon  alleges 
feveral  confiderations  in  proof  of  the  ancient  and  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Hindoos;  but  againft  his  arguments  to  this  pur- 
pofe  others  have  advanced  many  objections.  (See  Cast.) 
The  arguments  of  M.  Badly  and  others  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  Plindoo  aftronomy  have  been  attacked  with  great  force 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  a learned  differtation  publifhed  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  1799  : and  the  refult 
appears  to  be,  that  thefyftem,  fo  highly  extolled  and  traced 
to  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  of  a greater  age  than  731 
years ; or  that  it  was  compofed  about  A.  D.  1068. 

The  chief  univerfity  in  the  north  is  that  of  Benares  ; and 
in  the  Deccan,  the  academy  of  Triciur,  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  is  alfo  in  great  repute:  and  at  Cangiburam,  in  Car- 
nate,  we  are  told,  there  is  ftill  a celebrated  Brahman 
fchool,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Ptolemy,  ex- 
ilted  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  faid,  are  equal  in  celebrity  to  the  Brahmans  of 
Benares.  The  manufactures  of  Elindooftan  have  been  cele- 
brated from  a remote  antiquity,  particularly  thofe  of  muf- 
fins and  other  cotton  fabrics.  Piece  goods,  as  we  call  them, 


are  mentioned  by  the  authors  of  the  Periplus,  and  other  an. 
cient  writers,  who  commend  both  the  manufacture  and  tlio 
beautiful  colours  of  the  dyes.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the 
Hindoos  were  famous  for  elegant  works  in  metals  and  ivory. 
Hindooftan,  however,  is  not  celebrated  at  this  day  for  any 
manufacture,  except  thofe  of  muflins  and  calicoes ; the 
other  exports  confiiting  of  diamonds,  raw  filks,  with  a few 
wrought  filks,  fpices,  drugs,  &c. 

Painting  and  lculpture  are  in  their  infancy  ; and  yet  the 
temples  are  majeftic  and  lolemn.  Hindooftan  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  chiefly  famed  for  its  native  produCts  ; its  dia-- 
monds,  and  fome  other  precious  ftones,  its  fpices,  aromatics, 
and  drugs : rice  alfo,  iugar,  and  many  articles  of  luxury 
are  produCts  of  Hindooftan. 

The  climate  and  feafons  are  confiderably  diverfified  by 
difference  of  latitude  and  local  fituation ; neverthelefs, 
through  the  wide  regions  of  Hindooftan  there  is  fome  fimi- 
larity  of  climate.  (See  Bengal.)  Although  in  Thibet 
the  winter  nearly  correfponds  with  that  of  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Hindooftan, 
except  in  Cafhmire,  there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  a vef- 
tige  of  winter,  except  the  thick  fogs  of  our  November  ; 
and  exceffive  rains,  or  excefiive  heats,  form  the  chief  varieties 
of  the  year.  The  afpeCt  of  the  country  is  very  much  diver- 
fified ; but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  very  great  height; 
the  Gauts  (which  fee)  not  being  eftimated  at  above  3000 
feet.  The  vaft  extent  of  Hindooftan  conlifts  chiefly  of 
large  plains,  fertilised  by  numerous  rivers  and  ftreams,  and 
interfperfed  with  a few  ranges  of  hills.  The  periodical 
rains  and  intenfe  heats  produce  a luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
almoft  unknown  to  any  other  country  in  the  globe  ; and  the 
variety  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  creation  delight  the  eye 
of  every  lpeCtator.  The  foil  in  fome  places  is  fo  excellent, 
that  it  conlifts  of  black  vegetable  mould  to  the  depth  of  fix 
feet.  Rice  is  the  chief  grain,  which  is  induftrioufly  watered 
on  the  dry  fandy  lands  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Maize 
and  the  iugar-canes  and  cotton  are  alfo  much  cultivated. 
But  the  implements  of  hulbandry  are  in  general  fo  imperfect, 
that  they  owe  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  what  they  want 
either  in  Ikill  or  diligence  of  agricultural  operations. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Hindooftan  are  the  Ganges 
and  Burrampooter,  which  fee ; the  chief  tributary  ftreams 
of  the  Ganges  are  the  Gagra  or  Sarjoo,  the  Jumnah,  which 
receives  the  Chumbul,  Betwa,  and  feveral  others,  and  the 
Soan.  The  Indus,  or  Sindeh,  with  its  confluent  ftreams, 
is  alio  a principal  objedt.  Its  tributary  ftreams  are  very  nu- 
merous ; fee  Sindeh.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  central  part 
of  Hindooftan  are  the  Pudda,  Nerbudda,  and  Taptee,  on 
the  W.  ; the  Subanreeka,  the  Godaveri,  Sec.  In  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  Hindooftan  are  the  Kiftnah,  Pennar,  Paliar,  and 
Caveri.  This  country  has  few  lakes ; thofe  of  Colair, 
Chilka,  Pullicat  are  mentioned  by  Rennell.  The  mountains, 
diferiminated  by  their  modern  names,  are  the  Tipera,  Garro, 
Himmaleh,  Hindoo-Koh,  Gauts,  &c.  Hindooftan  abounds 
with  forefts,  fome  of  which  are  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  Sec.  others  in  the  rude  unexplored  regions  on  the  W. 
of  the  Circars.  On  the  ealt  oi  the  Indus  is  a fandy  defert,  be- 
tween 4 and  500  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  150  miles  broad  ; 
it  is  ftyled  that  of  Agimere,  and  was  known  to  Herodotus. 
The  botanical  productions  of  this  fertile  couotry  are  too 
numerous  and  various  to  be  recited.  Its  cattle  are  fre- 
quently oi  a large  fize,  with  a hunch  on  the  ihoulders  ; and 
its  fheep  are  covered  with  hair  inftead.  of  wool,  except  in 
the  moft  northern  parts.  Antelopes,  camels,  elephants, 
apes  and  monkies,  dogs,  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  hyaenas,  leopards,  panthers,  lynxes,  and  many  other 
quadrupeds  are  found  in.  this  country.  It  would  be  endlefa 
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10  enumerate  the  birds,  fifties,  and  infedls  that  abound  in 
Hindoo  ft  an.  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  mentioning 
fome  of  its  moil  celebrated  mines.  Thofe  of  the  diamond 
are  near  Vifiapour  and  Golconda,  at  Raolconda,  in  a diftrid! 
on  the  river  Mahanada,  S.  of  Sumboulpour,  Gandicotta 
on  the  river  Pennar,and  Penna  in  the  territory  of  Bundelcund, 
about  60  miles  S.  of  the  river  Jumnah,  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges.  (See  Diamond.)  Robertfon’s  India.  Raynal’s 
Indies,  vol.  i.  llennell's  Memoir,  pafiim.  Pinkerton’s  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  ii. 

HINDOOSTANEE,  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  alfo  frequently  denominated  Hindu,  Oordoo, 
and  Rekhtu  It  is  compounded  of  Shanfcrit,  Perfian,  and 
Arabic.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  great  original  language 
of  India,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  fuch  terms  in  the  provin- 
cial dialedls  as  are  of  truly  Indian  original : and  fuch  words 
as  bear  no  relation  to  the  Shanlcrit  roots  are  either  Perfian 
or  Arabic. 

The  Perfian  was  carried  into  India  by  the  Mogul  con- 
querors, and  being  the  language  of  the  court,  naturally 
gained  a footing  in  the  law  and  in  the  revenues.  It  has  alfo 
for  fome  centuries  been  the  common  medium  of  negotiation 
between  the  feveral  Hates  of  Hindooftan ; and  from  thence  be- 
came an  ahnoft  indifpeniible  qualification  for  thofe  who  were 
engaged  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  The  Perfian  is 
{fill  ufed  by  all  the  Mogul  officers  of  government,  in  their  feve- 
ral departments  of  accounts  and  correfpondence.  Thus  the 
Hindooftanee  received  a great  influ x of  Perfian  terms,  and 
many  peculiarities  of  the  Perfian  idiom.  The  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindoos,  from  a fimilar  caufe,  became  debafed 
by  a copious  mixture  with  Arabic.  When  the  Mahometan 
invaders  firft  fettled  in  India,  from  the  neceffity  of  having 
fome  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives,  whom 
they  had  conquered,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Hindooftanee  dialed!.  The  knowledge  of  the  Shan- 
fcrit was  impracticable,  from  the  invincible  averfion  of  the 
Gentoos  to  teach  to  foreigners,  and  to  conquerors,  the  ufe  of 
their  own  tongue.  The  latter,  therefore,  had  no  refource 
but  to  introduce,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  own  language. 
New  adventurers,  continually  arriving,  kept  up  a conftant 
influx  of  exotic  words,  and  the  heterogeneous  mafs  gradually 
increafed  its  flock,  as  conqueft  or  policy  extended  the 
boundaries  of  its  circulation.  But  theft  alterations  affedled 
words  only.  The  grammatical  principles  of  the  original 
Hindooftanee,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  conjugation  and  in- 
flexion remained  the  fame  ; and  whilft  the  primitive  fubftan- 
tives  were  excluded,  or  exchanged,  the  verbs  maintained 
both  their  inflexions  and  their  regimen.  The  Shanfcrit, 
indeed,  has  a dual  number,  both  to  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
Hindooftanee  to  neither.  Verbs  in  Shanfcrit  have  the  fame 
form  for  both  the  mafeuline  and  feminine  genders.  The 
Hindooftanee  verbs  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  termina- 
tions for  the  different  fexes,  like  thofe  of  the  Arabic.  Thefe 
are  the  capital  outlines  of  diffiitiilarity  between  the  Shanfcrit 
and  the  Hindooftanee  ; but  in  the  original  appropriation  of 
particular  words  to  particular  fenfes,  in  the  idiomatic  turns 
of  expreffion,  and  complexion  of  fpeech,  we  may  obferve  the 
ftrongeft  family  iikenefs.  The  charadlers  alfo,  peculiar  to 
the  Hindooftanee,  are  exadlly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Shanfcrit,  but  of  a ruder  fhape,  yet  ilili  exhibiting  a more  ac- 
curate refemblance  than  is  found  in  many  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters in  inferiptions  of  different  eras. 

From  the  above  llatement  it  is  obvious,  that  the  primitive 
Hindooftanee  tongue  has  by  no  means  preferved  its  purity 
or  its  univerfality  to  the  prefent  age:  for  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  India  vary  almoft  as  much  in  language  as  in  religion : 
and. at  prefent  thofe  perfons  are  thought  to  fpeak  this  com- 


pound idiom  with  the  moft  elegance,  who  mix  with  rare 
Indian  verbs  the  greateft  number  of  Perfian  and  Arabic 
nouns.  Such  of  the  Plindoos  as  have  been  connected  with 
the  Muffulman  courts,  or  admitted  to  any  offices  under  that 
government,  have  generally  complimented  their  mailers  by 
a Compliance  with  thefe  literary  innovations.  But  the  Bra- 
mins,  and  all  other  well-educated  Gentoos,  whofe  ambition 
has  not  overpowered  their  principles,  ftill  adhere  with  a cer- 
tain confcientious  tenacity  to  their  primeval  tongue. 

As  the  intercourfe  and  communication  of  the  Muffulmen 
with  the  natives  of  India  was  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
certain  circumllances  and  fituation,  the  Hindooftanee  na- 
turally varied  confiderably  with  refped!  to  the  prevalence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  three  great  languages  compofing  it. 
This  circumftance,  fays  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  Collegiate  Thefts 
on  the  importance  of  this  language,  will  faridlion  a divifion 
of  it  into  three  diftind!  dialedls,  namely,  the  priftine  or 
country  ; the  middle  or  familiar  ; and  the  learned  or  court 
dialed! ; each  of  which  are  refpedtively  ufeful  in  different 
diftridls.  In  the  firft  or  priftine  dialed),  there  is  a fmaller 
admixture  of  foreign  words.  Hence  this  is  mere  nearly 
related  to  the  original  dialed!  of  the  country.  In  the  fecond, 
or  familiar  dialed!,  the  number  of  foreign  words  bears  nearly 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  original  ones.  In  the  third,  or 
court  dialed!,  Arabic  and  Perfian  words  are  by  far  the  moft 
numerous. 

In  recommending  the  ftudy  of  this  language,  the  above- 
mentioned  author  affirms  that  to  the  merchant,  the  traveller, 
the  civil  and  military  officer,  the  philofopher  and  phyfician, 
in  fhort,  to  every  one  who  carries  on  concerns  of  any  mo- 
ment in  India,  the  Hindooftanee  language  is  more  generally 
neceffary  and  advantageous  than  any  other.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  of  late  become  an  objed!  of  indifpeniible  attainment  to 
all  thofe  young  gentlemen  who  are  deftined  to  engage  in 
Indian  affairs.  In  the  whole  of  the  vaft  country  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  fcarcely  any  Muffulman  will  be  found  who  does 
not  underftand  and  ipeak  the  Hindooftanee.  Every  Hin- 
doo alfo,  of  any  diltinclion,  or  who  has  the  leaft  connedlion 
either  with  the  Muffulmen  or  the  Britilh  government,  is  ac- 
quainted more  or  lefs  with  this  language.  It  is  moreover 
the  general  medium  by  which  foreigners,  fuch  as  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  Dutch,  Danes,  French,  Arabs,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans, Perfians,  Moguls,  and  Chinefe  communicate  their 
ideas  to  each  other.  In  almoft,  too,  all  the  armies  of  India 
this  appears  to  be  the  language  univerfally  ufed  : though 
many  of  the  individuals  compofing  them  mufti  be  better  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  dialedls  peculiar  to  their  refpedlive  diftridls. 
Finally,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cabul,  a country  about 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  14CO  in  breadth  within  the  Ganges, 
few  perfons  will  be  found  in  any  large  villages  or  towns, 
which  have  been  conquered  or  much  frequented  by  Mufful- 
men, who  are  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  the  Hindoo- 
ftanee, and  in  many  places  beyond  the  Ganges  this  language 
is  current  and  familiar. 

The  dialed!  called  the  Moors , is  that  mixed  fpecies  of 
Flindooftanee  which  owed  its  exiftence  to  the  Mahometan 
conquefts.  In  this  idiom  feveral  elegant  poems  and  tales 
have  been  corr.pofed  by  learned  Perfian  and  Mogul  authors, 
and  are  ftill  extant  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  Thefe 
are  always  written  in  the  Perfian  hand,  which  is  by  no  meang 
calculated  for  expreffing  the  found  either  of  the  Hindoo- 
ftanee vowels  or  nafal'confonants.  The  Mahometans  of  the 
lower  rank  have  a few  books  on  religious  fubjedts  in  this 
language  and  in  the  Naagore  characters  ; which  are  alfo 
ufed  by  fome  of  them  in  their  petty  accounts.  Europeans, 
on  their  arrival  in  India,  reduced  to  a neceffary  intercourfe 
with  Mahometan  fervants  or  bepoys,  habitually  acquire 
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from  them  this  idiom  in  that  imperfect  and  confufed  ftate, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  menial  condition  cf  their 
inftruftors.  Yet  this  curious  fyftem  of  ftudy  hath’ produced 
more  than  one  attempt  to  a grammar  and  vocabulary. 

Thefe  attempts  are  unworthy  of  notice  ; but  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Gilchfift  deferve  particular  attention.  His  Englifh 
and  Hindooftanee  dictionary,  which  was  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  part  in  Hindooftanee  and  Englifh,  is  a 
hmhly  valued  produftion,  and  his  grammar,  as  containing 
a copious  detail  cf  the  language  with  numerous  Specimens  of 
Indian  poetry,  is  a performance  not  lefs  valuable  and  ufeful 
to  the  oriental  Undent,  though  it  cannot  boaft  the  fimplicity, 
the  tafte,  the  philofophical  acutenefs,  and  the  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  claffical  languages  which  diftinguifn  the 
Perfian  grammar  of  fir  W.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Halhed’s  grammar 
of  the  Bengalefe.  But  Dr.  Gilchrift’s  chief  merits  conisft 
in  the  attempt  which  he  lias  made  to  teach  the  Hindooftanee 
language  in  European  charafters.  To  effeft  this  purpofe 
with  fuccefs,  required  great  (kill  and  diligence,  as  many 
European  letters  correfpond  as  little  m found,  as  they  do  in 
form, "to  thofe  of  Afia.  There  are  two  general  modes,  (fays  fir 
W.  jones,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Orthography  of  Aiiatic 
Words,)  of  exhibiting  Aiiatic  words  in  our  own  letters  ; they 
are  founded  on  principles  nearly  oppoftte,  but  each  ol  them 
has  its  advantages,  and  each  has  been  recommended  by 
refpeftable  authorities.  The  firft  profelfes  to  regard  chiefly 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  intended  to  be  expreffed,  and 
this  method,  as  far  as  it  can  be  purfued,  is  unqueftionably 
ufeful ; but  new  founds  are  very  inadequately  prefented  to  a 
fenfe  not  formed  to  receive  them  ; and  the  reader  nuift,  in  the 
end  be  left  to  pronounce  many  letters  and  fyllables  preca- 
rioufly  ; befides  that,  by  i his  mode  of  orthography  all  gram- 
matical analogy  is  deftroyed,  Ample  founds  are  reprefented 
bv  double  charafters,  vowels  of  one  denomination  Hand  for 
thofe  of  another  ; and  pofiibly  with  all  our  labour  we  per- 
petuate a provincial  or  inelegant  pronunciation.  The  fecond 
ivftem  of  Afiatic  orthography  conlifts  in  fcrupuloufly  ren- 
dering letter  for  letter  without  any  particular  care  to  pre- 
ferve  the  pronunciation.  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  had  an 
advocate  in  major  Davy,  an  elegant  Perfian  fcholar,  and  a 
member  of  the' Afiatic  fociety  ; tne  fecond  found  two  able 
{importers  in  Mr.  Halted  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  whom  fir 
\V.  jones  bears  the  honourable  teftimony  of  having  done  more 
towards  promoting  Indian  literature,  than  Europe  or  India 
cm  ever  fufficiently  acknowledge.  The  former  jullly  remains 
that  the  two  °reateft  defers  in  the  orthography  of  any 
language,  are  the  application  of  the  fame  letter  to  feveral 
different  founds,  and  of  different  letters  to  the  fame  found,  and 
thefe  defects  he  truly  pronounces  to  be  fo  common  m Englifh 
that  he  was  exceedingly  embarraffed  in  the  choice  oi  letters 
to  exprefs  the  found  of  the  Bengal  vowels,  and  was  at  iaft 
by  no  means  fatisfied  with  his  own  feieftion  ; Dr.  Gilchrnt 
has  adopted  neither  of  the  above  modes,  but  embraced  a 
fcheme  which  affords  the  advantages  of  both,  without  the  in- 
conveniences peculiar  to  either.  His  plan  is  to  define  the 
found  of  the  European  letters,  and  then  to  ufe  them  in  every 
word  as  reprefentatives  of  the  Hindooftanee  elements,  with- 
out ever  the  flighted  variation.  The  Indian  letters  feldom 
experience  any  change  of  pronunciation,  and  it  was  only  ne- 
ceffary to  adjuft  their  found  to  our  chara&ers,  in  order  to 
exprefs  them  with  correfponding  uniformity.  By  this  plan 
he  has  paid  due  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  each  word, 
and  of  its  elements.  His  fyftem  is  peculiar  to  himfeh,  and 
is  likely  to  be  rejetfted  by  thofe  who  cannot  pay  to  it  tne  time 
and  attention  neceffary  to  perceive  its  excellence,  and  to  reap 
iu-  advantages.  The  fcholar  who  can  make  this  facnfice, 
wilHeadily^  acknowledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  Dr.  Gilehrift’s 
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fyftem,  though  he  cannot  fail  to  lament  the  pedantry 
and  want  of  fimplicity  which  disfigures  his  works. 

HINDQWN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Subah  of  Agra ; 25  miles  N.  of  Kerowly.  This  has 
been  a large  city,  and  contains  extenfive  buildings,  but,  in 
confequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas,  is  now 
thinly  inhabited. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  in  the  Saxon  Language,  fignifies  a fer- 
vant,  or  one  of  the  family  ; but  it  is  now  taken  in  a more 
reftridlive  fenfe,  for  a fervant  at  hufbandry  ; and  the  mailer 
lnne  is  he  that- overfees  the  reft. 

KING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiapg-nan.  N.  lat.  320  35I  E. 
long.  305  26'. 

HINGES,  in  Building,  thofe  neceffary  iron  ligaments, 
by  means  whereof  doors,  lids,  folds  of  tables,  &c.  make 
their  motion,  whether  of  opening,  fhutting,  or  folding. 

The  fpecies  of  hinges  are  many,  viz.  bed,  box,  butts, 
eafement ; calling,  cheft,  coach,  delk,  dove-tails,  effes, 
folding,  garnets,  weighty,  fide,  fide  with  rifing  joints,  fide 
with  fquares,  fcreW,  fcuttle,  fhutter  trunk  of  fundry  forts, 
and  hook  and  eye  hinges. 

El  INGHAM,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  town  and  parifli 
in  the  hundred  of  Forchoe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, 96  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  contains  179 
houfes,  and  1203  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  part  of  the 
poffeffions  of  the  Marfhals,  afterwards  earls  of  Pembroke ; 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  Morleys,  and  thence  to  the 
Wodehoufes,  in  which  family  it  is  at  prefent  vefted.  The 
church,  which  is  a handfome  ftrufture,  with  a large  and  lofty 
tower,  was  rebuilt  by  Remigius  de  Hetherfete,  the  rector,  aided 
by  the  munificence  of  the  patron,  John  le  Marfhall,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Several  chapels  and  numerous 
images  decorated  the  interior  prior  to  the  Reformation.  In 
the  church  were  held  feven  guilds,  each  having  a ftipendiary 
chaplain  ferving  at  the  refpedlive  altars,  conftituting  a choir. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel  is  a noble  canopied  monu- 
ment, reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  richly  decorated 
with  ftone  imagery  and  tracery  : many  of  the  braffes  are 
gone,  but  from  the  arms  remaining  it  appears  to  have  been 
eredled  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  lord  Morley,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Elenry  VI.  Hingham  has  a weekly  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory 
and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

Hingham,  a poll -town  of  America,  in  Suffolk  county, 
Maffachufetts,  fituated  on  a fmall  bay,  S.  from  Bofton  bay. 
It  contains  a number  of  houfes,  compadlly  built,  two  con- 
gregational churches,  and  a well  endowed  fchool.  It  is  1 9 
miles  S.E.  of  Bofton.  The  townfhip  is  about  four  miles 
fquare,  including  two  parifhes,  incorporated  in  1635,  and 
containing  21 12  inhabitants. 

HING-HOA,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Eo-kien,  near  the  iea-coaft.  It  is  adorned  with 
feveral  triumphal  arches  and  majeftic  public  buildings.  The 
adjacent  country  furnifnes  rice  and  filk  in  abundance.  N. 
lat.  25°  28'.  E.  long.  1180  56', 

HING-NGHAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Chen-fi,  on  the  river  Han,  N.  lat,  320  34'.  E.  long. 
1080  54'. 

HINGWANG,  in  Natural  Hiftory , a name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a lpecies  of  red  arfenic, 
which  they  ufe  in  painting  and  in  medicine.  They  find  it 
in  and  about  the  copper  mines.  It  is  calcined  feveral  tirnds, 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  internal  ufe.  In  painting,  it  makes 
a very  fine  orange -colour  ; but  when  mixed  with  ceruft, 
it  makes  a lemon-colour,  and  any  other  fhade  of  yellow* 
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It  feeras  to  contain  Come  portion  of  filrer,  and  fome  cinna- 
bar. 

HINIGAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak; 
ioo  miles  W.  of  Baflora. 

HINISBURG,  a poll -town  of  America,  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  E.  of  and  joining  Charlotte  on  lake 
Champlain,  containing  933  inhabitants. 

HINKA,  a lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  about  108  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  440  35'.  E.  long.  1320  29'. 

HINKAN,  a chain  of  mountains  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
which  reach  from  N.  lat.  55°  to  530  and  from  E.  long.  134° 
to  1373. 

HINLOPEN  Straits,  a channel  of  the  North  fea, 
between  North-Eaftlandand  Spitzbergen. 

HINNERJOKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo;  30  miles  S.  of  Biorneborg. 

HINNULUS,  in  Zoology,  a hind  ; the  young  of  the 
deer  or  goat  kind. 

Hixnulus.  See  Moscmus  Pygnneus. 

HlNNY,  a fpurious  or  hybrid  quadruped,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  horfe  with  the  female  af3.  Its  fize  is  lefs 
than  that  of  the  horfe,  the  ears  and  mane  the  fame  as  in 
that  animal ; the  colour  is  redder,  and  the  tail  like  that  of 
the  female  parent. 

HINOJARES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Ubeda. 

HINOJOSA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 25  miles  N N.W.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eitremadura  ; 16  miles 
N.  of  Llerena. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caltile  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Molina. 

HINOJOSAS,  Las,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
36  miles  S.  of  Hueta. 

’ HINSDALE,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Chefhire 
county.  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Connedficut 
river,  oppofite  to  Vernon  in  Vermont,  incorporated  in  1753, 
and  containing  634  inhabitants ; 38  miles  above  Northamp- 
ton. 

HINZUAN.  See  Joanna. 

HIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland,  feated  on 
the  Wetter  lake,  with  a good  falmon  fifhery  ; 80  miles  N.E. 
of  Gotheborg.  N.  lat.  58"  20'.  E.  long.  13°  58'. 

HIORRING,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland,  and 
diocefe  of  Aalberg,  formerly  a large  city  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  with  three  churches  ; but  in  1693  almoft  deftroyed 
by  fire,  fo  that  the  bifhopric  was  removed  to  Aalberg  by 
Frederic  II.  ; 27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aalberg.  N.  lat.  570 
27'.  E.  long.  io°. 

HIORTED,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

HIORTOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Taafinge.  N.  lat.  54°  53'.  E.  long.  10  30'. 

HIP,  in  slrchitedure,  a piece  of  timber  placed  between 
every  two  adjacent  inclined  fides  of  a hipped-roof,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fixing  the  jack  rafters.  For  the  manner  of  find- 
ing the  length  and  backing  of  the  hips,  fee  Hipped  Roof. 

Hip,  a particular  part  of  an  animal.  See  Haunch. 

Hip,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  fruit  of  the  cynolbatus 
ftirub,  wild  briar,  hip-tree,  or  dog-rofe.  See  Rosa  Ca- 
nlna. 

Flips  are  agreeably  dulco-acid,  and  ftand  recommended  as 
cooling  rellringents,  in  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine, 
and  hot  indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach  ; but  they  are  very  little 
ufed  in  the  (hops,  except  in  the  conferve,  which  fee. 

Hip  -gout,  in  Medicine.  See  SCIATICA. 

-joint,  Difafe  of.  What  is  ufually  underftood  by  the 
difeafe  of  the  hip-joint,  in  Surgery,  is  a diftemper  very  ana- 


logous to  the  white  dwelling  of  other  articulations.  By 
feveral  writers  it  is  treated  of  under  the  name  of  ifchias, 
which  term,  however,  has  been  moftly  applied  to  rheumatic 
affedtions  of  the  hip.  Like  the  white  dwelling,  the  difeafe 
of  the  hip-joint  probably  has  its  varieties,  fome  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  connected  with  fcrofula,  while  others  cannot  be 
fufpedted  of  having  any  concern  with  a ftrumous  habit.  Mr. 
Crowther  obferves,  that  no  cafe  has  hitherto  occurred  to 
him,  in  which  the  patient  was  not  of  the  latter  kind  of 
conftitution,  although,  if  we  underftand  him  rightly,  he 
adds  an  exception  in  regard  to  fome  of  the  cafes,  which  arc 
produced  by  accidents.  (On  White  Swelling,  & c.  p.  257, 
258,  edit.  2.)  We  believe,  that,  in  a given  number  of 
cafes,  there  are  more  difeafed  hips,  quite  independent  of 
fcrofula,  than  there  are  white  fwellings  of  other  joints.  It 
is  univerfally  acknowledged,  by  all  experienced  furgeons, 
that  young  fubjedfs  are  mod  liable  to  fcrofulous  dileafes, 
and,  of  courfe,  to  that  afFedtion  of  the  joints,  which  is  com- 
monly confidered  to  be  connedfed  with  a ftrumous  conftitu- 
tion. If  a perfon  live  to  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  per- 
fectly free  from  all  fcrofulous  fyinptoms,  the  hazard  of  his 
ever  becoming  afterwards  afHidted  with  a true  fcrofulous 
complaint  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  entirely  paft.  Hence, 
all  morbid  affedtions  of  the  joints,  firft  occurring  after  this 
period  of  life,  and  under  fuch  circumftances,  cannot  be 
reafonably  confidered  as  having  any  connedtion  with  fcro- 
fula. 

The  generality  of  furgical  authors  feem  to  agree,  that  the 
difeafe  of  the  hip-joint  is  mod  commonly  met  with  in  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  in  this  refpedt,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly analogous  to  the  true  white  fwelling.  But  no 
age  is  exempt  from  the  malady  : fo  that,  though  children 
form  a large  proportion  of  thofe  fubjedts  who  are  afflidted, 
yet  the  number  of  adults,  and  even  of  old  perfons,  is  much 
more  confiderable,  in  a given  number  of  thefe  cafes,  than 
we  find  to  occur  in  the  fame  number  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  knee  is  difeafed.  Such  is  our  reafon  for  believing, 
that  there  are  more  hip  cafes  unconnedled  with  fcrofula, 
than  there  are  examples  of  white  fwellings  being  fimilarly 
circumftanced.  The  obfervation  is  of  courfe  only  applied 
to  a definite  number  of  cafes  of  each  difeafe;  for  the 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  of  morbid  knees,  ankles, 
wrifts,  and  elbows,  would  deftroy  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
mark, if  taken  in  a general  fenfe. 

The  approach  of  the  hip  difeafe  is  far  more  infidious, 
than  that  of  a white  fwelling.  The  latter  is  generally 
preceded  by  fevere  pains  ; while  the  only  fore-runner  of 
the  former  is  frequently  a flight  weaknefs  and  limping 
of  the  affedted  limb.  This  (late  is  too  often  overlooked, 
and,  when  noticed  by  men  little  verfed  in  the  profefiion,  is 
commonly  treated  on  principles  the  moft  repugnant  to  fur- 
gical fcience.  Embrocations  are  generally  prefcribed,  with- 
out any  injundtion  to  keep  the  limb  in  a quiet  ftate.  The 
application  is  alfo  oft<-n  times  made  to  the  knee,  or  other 
part  of  the  extremity  ; for  as  there  is  frequently  an  un- 
eafinefs  about  tnat  joint,  when  the  hip  is  affedted,  and  as 
no  pain  whatever  is  fometimes  mentioned,  as  occurring  in 
the  latter  fituation,  till  a r ore  advanced  period  of  the  ma- 
lady, it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  carelefs  pradtitioners  di- 
redting  their  remedies  to  fome  fituation  very  different  from 
that  of  the  difeafe.  This  combination  of  neglett  and  igno- 
rance is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inafmuch  as  the  incipient 
period  of  the  complaint  is  the  only  one  in  which  a favour- 
able prognofis  can  ever  be  made,  mere  reft,  and  repeated 
topical  bleeding,  having  now  more  effedt,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fortnight,  than  large  painful  i flues  will  afterwards  generally 
have  in  the  long  fpace  of  a twelvemonth. 
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The  firft  diagnoftic  fymptoras  of  difeafe  in  the  hip-joint, 
if  we  merely  look  for  them  in  the  fituation  of  that  articula- 
tion, are  not  particularly  confpicuous.  It  is  true,  that  a 
iixed  pain  behind  the  trochanter  major,  in  fome  inftances, 
very  foon  excites  the  attention  of  the  furgeon  to  the  feat 
of  the  morbid  affedlion.  But  mere  pain  in  a joint,  quite 
free  from  vifible  enlargement,  and  external  change  of 
colour,  is  generally  difregarded  as  h complaint  of  no  im- 
portance in  young  fubjedls,  and  as  a mere  rheumatic,  or 
gouty  affedlion  in  adults.  Even  when  the  pain  begins  to  be 
fevere,  it  is  commonly  not  confined  to  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe, but  fhoots  downward,  in  the  courfe  of  the  vaftus  ex- 
terniis  mufcle,  to  the  knee,  and  along  the  outer  part  of  the 
fibula  to  the  malleolus  externus.  The  patient  often  refers 
moll  of  his  painful  fenfations  to  the  groin.  In  fhort,  there 
is  no  particular  fymptom  occurring  in  the  precife  fituation 
of  the  morbid  affedlion,  fo  as  to  form  an  infallible  pathog- 
nomonic mark  of  its  exiftence.  But  {till  the  charadters  of 
the  difeafe  are  very  ftrong,  when  examined  by  a furgeon, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  the  fubjedt. 

Almoft  as  early  as  the  leaft  limping  can  be  perceived, 
fome  diminution  in  the  circumference  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
has  actually  taken  place,  as  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  a 
careful  meafurement. 

The  hip-joint  is  deeply  fituated,  fo  that  its  accidents  and 
difeafes  cannot  be  examined  as  readily  as  thofe  of  many  other 
articulations.  The  generality  of  furgeons  little  think,  that 
the  proper  place  for  prefling  on  the  hip-joint,  with  a view  of 
afcertaining  the  prefence  of  difeafe,  is  a little  on  the  outfide 
of  the  femoral  artery,  foon  after  it  has  defcended  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  At  this  fpot,  the  furgeon  may  apply 
preffure  to  the  front  of  this  large  articulation,  and  if  it  be 
difeafed,  conftderable  pain  will  be  the  confequence  of  the 
experiment. 

The  limping  gait  denotes,  that  fomething  is  wrong  in 
the  limb,  and  if  this  fymptom  cannot  be  attributed  toi 
an  affedlion  of  the  vertebras,  or  a recent  accident ; and 
if  it  be  conjoined  with  the  above-mentioned  emaciation 
of  the  affedted  member,  an  exafperation  of  pain  on  pref- 
fing the  front  of  the  acetabulum  ; the  evidence  of  difeafe  in 
the  hip  becomes  more  and  more  convincing.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  lower  extremities 
from  difeafed  vertebras  always  affects  both  limbs  at  once, 
and  is  unattended  with  pain  about  the  knee,  circumftances 
completely  defcriminating  this  complaint  from  the  feeblenefs 
of  the  limb,  arifing  from  the  diifempered  (late  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  marks  of  difcrimination,  juft  pointed  out,  between 
two  difeafes  of  fo  different  a nature,  may  appear  to  fome 
perfpns  quite  fuperfluous.  We  entertain  an  oppofite  opinion. 
The  difeafe  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  affedlion  of  the  hip, 
are  both  in  the  incipient  ftate  often  attended  with  little  elfe 
than  a certain  weaknefs  in  walking,  at  leaft  with  no  other 
fymptom,  which  would  ftrike  an  uninformed  perfon.  Al- 
moft every  furgeon  muff  have  feen  many  cafes  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  difeafed,  and  attended  with  more  or  lefs  lame- 
nefs,  without  there  being  any  preternatural  projedtion  of  the 
fpinous  proceffes  whatfoever.  Such  projedfion,  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  bones,  can 
never  happen,  till  the  difeafe  has  made  conftderable  advance. 
Befides,  it  is  a well  known  fadt , that  fome  pradtitioners  are 
either  fo  negligent,  or  ignorant,  that  they  never  advert  at 
all  to  the  ftate  of  the  back,  as  the  caufe  of  lamenefs.  How 
many  cafes  have  we  feen,  in  which  children’s  legs  have  been 
rubbed  with  liniments,  while  their  backs  were  never  exa- 
mined, nor  fufpedled,  as  being  the  feat  of  the  primary  dif- 
eafe, to  which  the  paralytic  weaknefs  of  the  limbs  was  en- 


tirely owing.  If  Mr.  Crowther’s  aflertion  be  true,  that 
in  cafes  of  difeafed  vertebras,  one  limb  is  little  affedfed  with 
lamenefs,  while  the  power  of  the  other  is  much  impaired, 
the  neceffity  for  every  fign  of  difcrimination  will  be  ftill 
greater,  becaufe,  when  the  fpinous  proceffes  do  not  projedl, 
as  is  often  the  cafe  at  firft,  a ferious  lamenefs  on  one  fide 
will  be  the  only  one  particular  complaint,  both  in  difeafe  of 
the  fpine  and  of  the  hip.  The  obfervations,  however,  which 
we  have  made,  by  no  means  juftify  the  conclufion,  that  either 
in  the  early  or  advanced  period  of  the  diftemper  of  the  verte- 
brae, one  leg  is  always,  or  even  generally,  affedted  with  little 
lamenefs  in  comparifon  with  the  great  weaknefs  of  the  other. 
But  whether  there  are  examples,  in  which  one  limb  fuffers  fo 
much  more  than  the  other  or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fadl  advanced,  that  in  cafes  of  difeafed  vertebrae,  both 
limbs  are  affedted  with  weaknefs.  The  projedfion  of  the 
fpinous  proceffes  is,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  diforder, 
far  lefs  invariable. 

Another  remarkable  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  of  the  hip, 
in  its  early  ftage,  is  an  elongation  of  the  limb,  a circum- 
ftance,  which  is  quite  manifeft,  on  comparing  the  condyles 
of  the  os  femoris,  the  patella,  the  trochanter  major,  and  the 
malleolus  internus  of  the  difeafed  limb,  with  the  fame  parts 
of  the  found  one. 

Until  lately,  no  fatisfadlory  explanation  had  been  given, 
by  furgical  writers,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lengthened 
ftate  of  the  limb  was  produced  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  hip 
difeafe.  “ The  ancients,  and,  indeed,  many  pradfitioners, 
even  of  modern  times,  have  affigned  as  caufes  of  the  increafed 
length  of  the  limb,  a fuppofed  relaxation  of  the  orbicular 
ligament,  or  a diftention  of  the  articular  cavity  By  fluid 
effufed  into  the  capfule.  Such  are  the  notions  brought 
forward  by  Galen  and  Fabricius,  to  illuftrate  the  meaning 
of  tfie  two  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  difeafe.”  Sspe  in  articulis  humor  pituitofus  acerva- 
tur,  quern  myxam  appellat,  (Hippocrates,)  a quo  made- 
fadta  articulationis  ligamenta,  laxiora  redduntur  : atque  ideo 
facile  a cavitate  articulus  excidit,  et  rurfus  non  cum  difficul- 
tate  incidit.  Galen  in  Aphor.  Hippocr.  Comm.  6.  See 
Crowther  on  White  Swelling,  See.  p.  259.  edit.  2. 

We  fhall  pafs  over  the  erroneous  opinions,  that  the  limb 
is  lengthened  by  a diftention  and  relaxation  of  the  orbicular 
ligament,  or  by  a fwollen  ftate  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  a thickening  of  the  acetabulum,  or  in  confequence  of  a 
deftrudfion  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  of  the  ligament 
completing  the  lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  acetabulum.- 
In  fhort,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  while 
the  elongation  of  the  limb  lafts,  the  head  of  the  bone  mull 
be  fituated  in  the  acetabulum,  or  elfe  the  mufcles  would 
draw  the  bone  upwards,  and  fhorten  the  member,  as  we 
find  actually  occurs  as  foon  as  the  upper  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  are  fo  de- 
ftroyed,  that  they  make  no  refiitance  to  this  kind  of  difloca- 
tion. 

If  then  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not  quit  its  fituation,  the 
lengthened  ftate  of  the  limb  can  depend  upon  nothing  lefs, 
than  an  alteration  in  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis.  That  the 
pelvis  does  undergo  a change  of  its  pofture  is  now  perfedllv 
afeertained.  The  publication  in  which  this  fadl  was  firft 
noticed,  we  believe,  is  Dr.  Falconer’s  pamphlet  on  ifehias. 

“ The  tubercle,  or  lower  part  of  the  ifehium  may,  in  many 
inftances,  but  not  always,  be  difcovered  by  feeling  it  behind 
to  be  lower  on  the  affedled  fide  than  the  other.  A man,  now 
in  the  hofpital,  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  bones  on  each  fide  ; and  a pelvis 
of  a perfon  who  died  at  the  fame  place,  and  was  preferred 
there  many  years,  fhewed  it  ftill  more  ftrongly.’’  It  ap- 
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pears,  from  fome  remarks  in  Mr.  Crowther’s  work  oil  the 
white  fwelling,  that  Mr.  John  Hunter  ufed  to  attribute  the 
lengthening  of  the  limb  to  the  fituation  of  the  pelvis.  Mr. 
Crovvther  and  Mr.  Lawrence  indituted  together  an  exami- 
nation of  this  point,  upon  two  children  with  difeafed  hips, 
and  they  afcertained,  that  when  the  patients  were  laid  on  the 
table,  with  the  whole  body  in  a flraight  line,  the  anterior 
fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium  on  the  affe&ed  fide 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  found  one,  juft  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  ; this  was  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  one  patient,  and  a full  inch  in  the 
other.  A iimilar  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  was  equally  ma- 
nifed  from  behind,  when  the  patients  were  placed  on  the 
abdomen,  with  the  precaution  of  laying  the  body  in  a llraight 
line  It  was  impoffible  to  place  the  pelvis  in  its  natural 
horizontal  pofition,  without  bringing  the  body  into  a curved 
line,  and  when  this  was  done,  the  lower  extremities,  indea4 
of  falling  flraight  under  the  body,  deviated  from  the  per- 
pendicular towards  the  difeafed'  fide.  A flraight  line  drawn 
along  the  fpinous  precedes  of  the  facrurn,  and  continued 
downwards,  did  not  fall  between  the  lower  limbs,  as  it 
would  in  a pelvis,  poffefling  its  natural  pofition,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extended  to  the  heel  of  the  found  limb.  Mr. 
Crowther  thinks,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  the  obliquity  cf  the 
pelvis  can  be  aferibed  to  no  other  caufe,  than  that  of  the 
patient’s  endeavouring  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body,  as 
much  as  poffible,  on  the  found  hip.  The  pain,  and  the  ge- 
neral weaknefs  of  the  affefted  limb,  induce  a conftant  effort 
of  this  kind.  Hence  children  are  obferved  bending  the 
knee  and  hip,  and  hopping  about  on  the  healthy  limb.  The 
pelvis  naturally  finks  on  the  difeafed  fide,  and  this  devia- 
tion, which  would  affcdl  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body,  is  counterbalanced  by  a bend  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  trunk  towards  the  found  fide.  Accordingly,  both  the 
patients  under  Mr.  Crowther  were  noticed  to  incline  their 
heads  towards  the  {boulder  of  the  found  fide  of  the  body. 
On  White  Swelling,  Sic.,  p.  26  — 268,  edit.  2. 

Another  remarkable  fymptom  which  attends  the  difeafe 
of  the  hip-joint,  is  the  alteration  in  the  natural  fulnefs  and 
convexity  of  the  nates,  that  part  appearing  flattened  which 
is  ufually  mod  prominent.  The  glutxus  magnus  becomes 
emaciated,  and  its  edge  no  longer  forms  fo  bold  a line,  as 
it  naturally  dees,  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh, 
in  the  found  Hate  of  the  limb.  This  is  one  very  ftrong  fea- 
ture of  the  early  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  and  has  been  accurately 
reprefented  in  one  of  the  plates  cf  the  late  Mr.  Ford's  book 
on  the  prefent  fubjett. 

Though  there  may  be  more  pain  about  the  knee  than  the 
hip  at  fome  periods  cf  the  malady  in  its  incipient  date,  the 
former  joint  may  be  bent  and  extended  without  any  increafe 
of  uneafinefs  ; but  the  thigh-bone  cannot  be  moved  without 
a vad  increafe  of  the  patient’s  fufferings. 

Patients  with  difeafed  hips  foon  get  into  the  habit  of 
bearing  the  weight  cf  the  body  chiefly  on  the  other  limb, 
fo  that  they  bend  the  thigh  of  the  affedted  fide  forwards,  in 
order  to  touch  the  ground  only  lightly  with  the  foot.  This 
is  at  all  time's  found  to  be  the  mod  eafy  pofition  of  the  limb, 
and  every  attempt  to  put  the  member  in  a draight  podure 
gives  confide/able  pain. 

Such  is  the  fird  dage  of  the  difeafe  in  its  ordinary  form, 
in  which  we  genet  ally  find  the  health  little  didurbed. 

When  the  hip  is  touched,  the  patient  does  not  in  general 
fuffer  any  particular  pain,  unlefs  the  preffure  be  applied  to 
the  front  of  the  joint,  the  part  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
mod  fuperficial.  Yet  it  deferves  notice,  that  a few  indances 
do  occur,  in  which  all  the  foft  parts  furrounding  the  joint 


are  tenfe,  exceedingly  painful  when  handled,  and  in  which 
the  integuments  are  even  tinged  with  a light  pink  colour. 

It  remains  for  us  to  deferibe  the  fecond  dage  of  the 
difeafe,  or  that  which  is  attended  with  fuppuration. 

The  fymptoms  which  are  the  fore-runners  cf  the  formation 
of  pus,  are  different  in  different  cafes.  This  variety  depends 
upon  the  prefence  of  acute  or  only  chronic  inflammation. 
When  the  former  occurs,  the  parts  furrounding  the  joint 
become  tenfe  and  extremely  painful ; the  fkin  is  even  reddifh, 
and  the  patient  experiences. an  attack  of  indammatory  fever. 
As  the  local  pain  abates,  rigors  take  place,  a fwelling  forms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint,  and  very  foon  points. 

When  the  abfeefs  is  the  confequence  of  that  languid  kind 
of  inflammation  which  ufually  occafions  fcrofulous  collec- 
tions of  matter,  there  is  not  fo  remarkable  an  increafe  of 
pain  in  the  articulation,  before  the  commencement  of  fup- 
puration. Startings  and  other  fpafmodic  complaints  have 
been  fet  down  as  the  mod  certain  dgns  of  the  formation  of 
matter  in  this  difeafe.  When  the  pus  is  formed  in  this  flow 
manner,  it  does  not  make  its  way  to  the  furface  of  the  body 
fo  quickly,  as  when  the  abfeefs  has  been  the  immediate 
refult  of  an  attack  of  aftive  inflammation  on  the  morbid 
joint.  A large  fluctuating  tumour  prefents  itfelf ; but  it 
does  not  directly  point.  The  patient  differs  greater  un- 
ealinefs  in  the  part ; yet  his  fenfations  do  not  amount  to 
that  acute  defeription  of  tendernefs,  which  affefts  in  the 
foregoing  indance  not  only  the  deep,  but  alfo  the  molt 
fuperficial  parts  around  the  articulation. 

At  length  the  limb  becomes  fhortened,  and  this  circum- 
dance,  when  the  retradtion  is  very  confiderable,  arifes  from 
nothing  lefs,  than  an  actual  difloqation  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  in  confequence  of  the  deilrudtion  of  the  carti- 
lages, ligaments,  and  articular  cavity.  The  fhortening  of 
the  limb  may  happen  before  fuppuration  as  well  as  after  it. 
There  are  indances,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  difio- 
cated,  and  anchylofis  enfues  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
abfeefs  at  all. 

Sometimes,  before  matter  is  formed,  the  patient  is  feriouflv 
dqjedted  by  hedtic  fymptoms.  In  the  fuppurative  dage  of 
the  didemper,  thefe  effedts  on  the  conditution  always  be- 
come worfe.  The  patient  lofes  his  appetite,  cannot  deep, 
has  a fmall  frequent  puife,  colliquative  fvveats ; and,  too 
often,  a very  obltipate  and  debilitating  diarrhoea. 

The  openings  through  which  the  abfeefs  is  difeharged 
continue,  in  mod  indances,  to  emit  an  unhealthy  kind  of 
matter  for  a long  time  after  their  fird  formation,  becoming 
in  fadt  the  terminations  of  finufes,  which  lead  down  to  the 
difeafed  joint. 

When  the  difeafe  follows  external  violence,  the  inability 
of  ufing  the  limb  is  faid  by  Sabatier  not  to  be  fo  complete, 
as  when  that  fymptom  depends  upon  a fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone;  a circumdance,  which  may  affid  the 
judgment  of  the  furgeon  in  any  doubtful  cafe. 

When  a difeafed  hip  is  examined  after  death,  colledtions 
of  matter  are  often  feen  on  the  glutei  mufcles,  on  thedorfum 
of  the  os  ilium,  and  in  the  acetabulum.  Sometimes,  the 
mufcles  at  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  covered 
with  pus.  The  femur  is  frequently  found  drawn  up  on  the 
external  furface  of  the  ilium.  The  cartilage  which  covers 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  occafionally  quite  dedroyed, 
while  the  round  ball  itfelf  is  marked  with  deep  excavations, 
the  effett  of  caries.  The  acetabulum  is  often  tota’ly  <)e- 
ltroyed,  fo  that  the  os  femoris,  not  being  confined  in  the 
articular  cavity,  is  nulled  upwards  by  the  mufcles.  Even 
the  outlide  of  the  ilium  is  fometimes  affe&ed  with  a kind  of 
caries. 

According  to  Mr.  Ford,  the  os  innominatum  is  always 
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more  eitceufively  Carious  than  the  thigh  bone.  We  have 
feen  a cafe,  where  the  head  of  the  latter  bone  was  quite 
perfeCt,  notwithftanding  the  acetabulum  was  completely 
annihilated.  If  this  llatement  be  generally,  or  even  fre- 
quently correct,  it  mu  ft  refute  the  doctrine  of  De  Haen, 
that  the  diftemper  begins  in  the  foft  parts, ;r  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  difplays  the  abfurdity  of  all  thonglits  of  undertaking 
amputation  at  the  hip,  fince  molt  of  the  difeafe,  fituated  on 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  could  not  be  taken  away. 

The  remote  caufes  of  the  hip  difeafe  are  very  imperfectly 
underftood.  External  violence  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  the 
teftimony  of  numerous  refpedtable  writers  confirms,  that 
lying  down  on  the  damp  ground  in  futnmer  time,  and,  indeed, 
all  kinds. of  expofure  to  damp  and  cold,  are  frequently  con- 
ducive to  the  origin  of  the  diforder.  For  this  reafon,  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety  are  rather  more  fubjett  to  the  afflic- 
tion than  the  higher  claffes.  The  particularities,  however, 
in  the  affected  joint,  or,  in  the  conftitution,  which  caufe 
the  difeafe  to  take  place  in  fome  perfons,  and  not  in  others, 
though  iimilarly  circumftanced  in  life,  are  perhaps  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  inveftigation.  A fcrofulous  habit  is 
certainly  one  predifpofing  circumftance ; but  the  difeafe 
often  takes  place  without  any  fufpicion  of  fcrofula,  and 
without  any  palpable  caufe  whatever. 

When  the  difeafe  is  attended  with  a degree  of  aftive  in- 
flammation, the  moll  advantageous  treatment  is  topical  bleed- 
ing with  leeches,  cupping  the  circumference  of  the  affeCted 
joint,  and  applying  the  faturnine  lotion.  When  the  pain  is 
fevere,  the  hip  may  be  fomented  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  an  opiate  may  be  adminiftered  at  night.  Care  mull  be 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  mild  purgatives. 

The  foregoing  plan  is  always  highly  beneficial,  while 
there  are  manifeft  marks  of  aCtive  inflammation  about  the 
joint.  But  it  is  not  to  be  continued  after  fuch  ftate  has 
fubfided.  Morbid  anatomy  tends  to  fhew,  that  the  hip 
difeafe  confifts  in  the  fame  alteration  of  the  bones,  ligaments, 
and  cartilages,  as  we  find  prevails  in  the  generality  of  white 
fwellings.  Experience  proves,  that  both  difeafes  ought  to 
be  treated  on  iimilar  principles.  The  plan,  therefore,  on 
which  the  beft  furgeons  place  the  greateft  reliance,  is  the 
endeavour  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  by  making  an 
iffue  with  can  [lie  juft  behind  and  below  the  great  trochanter, 
This  iffue  is  to  be  kept  open  with  peas.  The  benefit  which 
it  effects,  is  accomplifhed  not  merely  through  the  difeharge 
that  is  produced,  but  alfo  on  the  principle  of  counter  irri- 
tation. For  nothing  is  more  certain  in  medical  fcience,  than 
the  frequent  poffibility  of  arrefting  and  fubduing  one  difeafe 
by  the  artificial  formation  of  another.  In  general,  it  will 
be  requifite  to  keep  the  iffue  open  for  feveral  months,  or 
even  a year  or  two,  before  tie  diftemper  is  effectually 
checked.  During  all  this  time,  the  patient  fhould  be  ad- 
viied  to  reft  the  limb  as  much  as  poifible. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Bath  water,  in  the  cure  of  the  hip 
difeafe,  has  bcea  much  praifed  by  Drs.  Oliver,  Charlton,  and 
Falconer.  The  patient  is  put  into  a warm  bath  for  15  or 
25  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a week.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  Bath  water  is  only  recommended  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, and  merely  in  the  early  Itageof  the  difeafe,  before 
fuppuration  has  commenced.  We  fufpedt,  that  many  cafes, 
which  have  been  fet  down  as  cured  by  the  Bath  water,  have 
been  rheumatic  affections  ; and  we  believe  that  any  warm 
bathing  would  have  had  equal  power  over  the  hip  difeafe. 

When  abfeeffes  form,  the  furgeon  ffiould  let  out  the  mat- 
ter, and  apply  a poultice.  The  iffue,  however,  is  not  to  be 
difeontinued  ; or,  if  the  inflammation  or  any  other  circum- 
ff  a nee' fhould  compel  the  furgeon  to  heal  it  for  a time,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  another  as  foon  as  the  joint  is  in  a 
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more  eafy  ftate.  We  fcarcely  need  obferve  how  necefiary 
it  is  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  with  tonics,  good  air, 
eligible  nourilhment,  8c c.  when  hectical  fymptoms  prevail. 
Pain  is  to  be  appeafed,  and  deep  procured  by  opium.  See 
Ford  on  the  Difeafe  of  the  Hip-joint,  Falconer  on  Ifchias, 
Crowther  on  White  Swelling,  edit.  2.  Samuel  Cooper  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Joints. 

Hip -mould,  in  Building,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  back  of  the 
hip.  Others  underhand  it  as  a prototype,  or  pattern,  com- 
monly made  of  a piece  of  thin  wainfeot,  by  which  the  back 
and  the  Tides  ©f  the  hip  are  fet  out. 

Hip -foot,  a diforder  or  a horfe,  when  he  has  wrung  or 
fpraitied  his  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  to  relax  the  ligaments 
that  are  to  keep  the  bone  in  its  due  place. 

The  ligns  are,  that  the  horfe  will  halt  much,  and  go  afide- 
long,  trailing  his  leg  after  him  ; and  the  hip  which  is  hurt 
will  be  lower  than  the  other,  the  flefh  falling  away  on  the  fide 
of  his  buttock. 

YLip-tiles.  See  Tiles. 

HIPPA,  in  Zoology.  See  Cancer. 

HIPPAGOGA,  in  ■ Antiquity , a velfel  ufed  in  tranfporting 
horfes.  It  was  otherwife  called  hippago. 

HIPPARCHION  and  Ruffinus,  in  Biography , cele- 
brated performers  on  the  lyre,  meeting  in  contention  for  the 
prize  at  the  public  games,  Hipparchion  was  fo  terrified  at 
the  fight  of  the  crowd  in  the  theatre,  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
able to  difpute  the  premium,  which  was  bellowed  on  Ruffinus. 
Hence  the  name  of  Plipparchion  became  proverbial  for  any 
one  who  promifed  much,  and  performed  nothing. 

HIPPARCHIA.  See  Crates. 

HIPPARCHUS,  an  ancient  aftronomer,  was  born  at 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  flourifhed  between  tiie  154th  and 
163d  Olympiads.  He  was  the  firft  perfon  who  attempted 
to  count  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars ; and  his  catalogue  is 
ftiil  preferved  in  Ptolemy’s  Almageft,’’  where  they  are  fet 
down  with  their  longitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  he  foretold  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon 
for  600  years ; he  predicted  the  times  of  eclipfes,  and  taught 
mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  recurrence 
of  fuch  phenomena.  Thales  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks 
who  could  foretel  the  approach  of  an  eclipfe  ; and  among 
the  Romans,  Sulpitius  Gallus  began  to  be  iuccefsful  in  that 
kind  of  prediction,  and  he  made  a ieafonable  e flay  of  his  fkill 
on  the  night  before  the  day  in  which  the  decifive  battle  againft 
Perfeus  was  fought.  Hipparchus  came  after  thefe,and  greatly 
improved  that  fcience,  making  ephemerides,  and  other  learn- 
ed and  ufeful  helps  to  the  practice  cf  aftronomy.  He  dif- 
covered  a new  liar  ; and  he  is  memorable  for  having  been  the 
firft  who  difeovered  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  which 
fee.  He  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  rule  the  many  clifcoveries 
which  he  had  made,  and  invented  new  inllruments  by  which  he 
marked  the  places  of  celeftial  objects,  and  their  magnitudes. 
Hipparchus  made  his  firft  obfervations  in  the  ille  of  Rhodes, 
but  he  afterwards  purfued  his  ftudies  in  Bithynia  and  Alex- 
andria. His  commentary  upon  the  phenomena  of  Aratus, 
which  is  a kind  of  criticifm  on  that  poem,  is  ftiil  extant. 
This  commentary  was  firft-  publiffied  by  Peter  ViCtorius  at 
Florence,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  ; but  a more 
correCt  edition  of  it  was  given  by  lather  Petau,  with  a Latin 
verfion  and  notes,  in  his  Uranologia,  publifhed  at  Paris,  1650. 
Hipparchus  was  author  ©f  many  other  works,  which  were 
highly  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  but  which  are  now  lolt. 
Every  man  of  fcience  has  without  heii  ration  agreed  in  ren- 
dering a juft  tribute  to  the  praife  of  this  aftronomer,  on 
account  of  the  obligations  which  this  kmd  of  knowledge  is 
under  to  him.  He  is  likewife  celebrated  for  his  ardent 
patriotifm  and  public  fpirit,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
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is  faid  to  have  been  greatly  inftrumental  in  delivering  his 
country  from  tyranny.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  about 
125  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  ftatues  were  erefted 
to  his  memory.  Bayle.  Hutton’s  Math.  Dift. 

Hipparchus’s  Period.  See  Period. 

HIPPASUS,  in  Biography,  is  enumerated  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  mufic  whofe  works  are  loft.  He  was  a 
native  of  Metapontus,  a difciple  of  Pythagoras,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Theon  of  Smyrna,  an  excellent  mulician. 

HIPPED  Roof,  in  TlrchiteHure,  is  that  whofe  ends  rife 
immediately  from  the  wall  plate,  with  the  fame  inclination  to 
the  horizon  as  the  other  two  fides  of  the  roof  have. 

Backing  of  a hip  is  the  angle  made  on  its  upper  edge,  to 
range  with  the  two  fides  or  planes  of  the  roof  between  which 
it  is  placed. 

Jack  rafters  are  thofe  fhort  rafters  fixed  to  hips  equi- 
diftantly  difpofed  in  the  planes  of  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
roof,  and  parallel  to  the  common  rafters,  to  fill  up  the  tri- 
angular fpaces,  each  of  which  is  contained  by  a hip  rafter, 
the  adjoining  common  rafter  and  the  wall  plate  between 
them. 

The  feat  or  bafe  of  the  rafter  is  its  ichnographic  projec- 
tion on  the  plane  of  the  wall-head,  or  on  any  other  horizon- 
tal plane. 

The  principal  angles  concerned  in  hipped  roofing  are,  the 
angle  which  a common  rafter  makes  with  its  feat  on  the 
plane  of  the  wall-head  ; the  vertical  angle  of  the  roof ; the 
angle  which  a hip  makes  with  the  adjoining  common  rafter  ; 
the  angles  which  a hip  make  with  the  wall  plate  on  both  fides 
of  it  ; the  angle  which  a hip  rafter  makes  with  its  feat  ; and 
the  acute  angle  which  a hip  rafter  makes  with  a vertical  line. 
The  principal  lengths  concerned  are,  the  height  of  the  roof  ; 
the  length  of  the  common  rafters  and  their  feats  ; the  length 
of  the  hips  and  their  feats  ; and,  laftly,  the  length  of  the 
wall  plate  contained  between  the  lower  end  of  a hip  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  adjacent  common  rafter. 

The  fides  and  angles  may  be  found  by  geometrical  con- 
ftruftion  or  trigonometrical  calculation.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  hipped  end  of  a roof  be  cut  off  by  a vertical  plane 
parallel  to  the  wall,  through  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hips, 
it  will  form  a rectangular  pyramid,  or  one  whofe  bafe  is 
a redangle.  The  bafe  of  this  pyramid  is  bounded  by  the  wall 
plate  between  the  two  hips  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide  by  the  feat  of  the  two  adjoining  common  rafters  ; on 
the  other  two  oppofite  fides  by  that  part  of  the  wall  plate 
on  each  fide  contained  by  the  lower  end  of  the  hip  and  the 
next  common  rafter  adjoining.  One  of  the  fides  is  the  ifofceles 
triangle  contained  by  the  two  adjoining  common  rafters  with 
their  feat ; the  oppofite  fide  is  the  hipped  end  of  the  roof, 
forming  alfo  an  ifofceles  triangle  ; the  other  two  oppofite 
fides  are  the  right-angled  triangles  contained  by  the  two  hips 
and  the  two  adjoining  rafters  on  the  fide  of  the  roof.  This 
redangular  pyramid  may  be  divided  into  three  triangular 
pyramids  by  the  two  vertical  triangular  planes,  formed  by 
the  hip  rafters,  their  feats,  and  the  common  perpendicular 
from  their  vertex. 

Two  of  thefe  pyramids,  when  the  plan  of  the  building  is 
are&angle,  are  equal  and  oppofite.  In  each  of  thefe  equal 
and  oppofite  pyramids  the  bafe  is  a right-angled  triangle, 
contained  by  the  feat  of  the  hip  rafter,  the  feat  of  the  ad- 
joining common  rafter,  and  the  part  of  the  wall  plate  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  adjoining  common  rafter.  One  of  the 
fides  is  a right-angled  triangle  contained  by  the  adjoining 
common  rafter,  its  feat,  and  perpendicular  ; a fecond  fide  is 
a right-angled  triangle  contained  by  the  common  rafter,  the 
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hip  rafters,  and  the  wall  plate  between  them>  d the  re- 
maining third  fide  is  the  triangle  contained  by  pie  hip  rafter, 
its  feat  and  perpendicular.  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
pyramid,  its  bafe  is  a right-angled  triangle  contained  by  the 
feats  of  the  two  hips  and  the  wall  plate  between  them,  the 
right  angle  being  that  contained  by  the  feats  of  the  two  hips  ; 
two  of  its  fides  are  the  triangular  planes  palling  the  hip  rafter, 
which  are  alfo  common  to  the  other  two  pyramids  ; its  third 
fide  is  the  hipped  end  of  the  roof. 

Given  the  plan  of  a building,  or  the  form  of  a wall  plate 
of  a hipped  roof,  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  to  find  the  various 
i lengths  and  angles  concerned,  whether  the  roof  is  fquare  or 
bevel. 

To Jind  the  Length  of  the  Rafters  Geometrically. — Let  ABCD 
{PI.  LXXV. ) be  the  plan.  Draw  E F parallel  to  the  fides 
A D and  B C in  the  middle  of  the  diftance  between  them. 
On  D C,  as  a diameter,  deferibe  the  femicircle  D F C. 
Draw  F D and  F C,  then  the  angle  D F C is  a right  angle. 
Draw  G F H perpendicular  to  E F,  cutting  the  fides  A D 
and  B C in  G and  H.  From  F E cut  off  FI  equal  to  the 
height  or  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  join  G I.  From  F C cut 
off  F K equal  to  F I,  and  join  K D ; then  G I is  the  length 
of  a common  rafter,  and  D K that  of  the  hip  ; for  if  the 
triangles  GFI  and  DFK  be  turned  round  their  feats, 
G F and  D F,  until  their  planes  become  perpendicular 
to  the  triangle  G F D,  the  perpendicidar  F I will  coincide 
with  F K,  and  the  point  I will  coincide  with  the  point  K ; 
the  lines  G 1 and  D K,  reprefenting  the  rafters,  will  then  be 
in  their  true  poiition. 

The  fame  by  Calculation. — G P=G  F*  + F P (Euclid  I. 

47),  therefore  G I = (G  F“  + F I:)  2 the  length  of 
the  common  rafter,  D FJ=G  F'  + G D*  the  fquare  of  the 
feat  of  the  hip.  D K-DP+FK^GF'  + GD'fFf, 
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therefore  DK=GFltGD'-)-FI!  “ 

In  the  fame  manner  the  other  hip  rafter  C L is  found,  as 
alfo  the  hip  rafters  A M and  B N, 

To  find  the  Baching  of  the  Hips  and  the  Shoulders  of  Jack  Rafters 
and  Purlins. 

Geometrically . — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  backing  of 
the  hip  rafter,  whofe  feat  is  C F. 

Imagine  the  triangle  C F L to  be  railed  upon  its  feat  C F, 
until  its  plane  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wall 
plate  ABCD,  then  there  will  be  two  right-angled  folid 
angles  ; the  three  fides  of  the  one  are  the  plane  angles  F C D, 
FCL,  and  the  hypothenufal  plane  angle  D C I,.  In  each 
of  thefe  folid  angles  the  two  fides  containing  the  right  angle, 
viz.  the  plane  angles  F C H,  F C D,  and  the  perpendicular 
plane  angle  CFL,  which  is  common  to  both,  being  given, 
to  find  the  two  oppofite  inclinations  to  the  fides  FCH  and 
F C D,  and  the  remaining  third  fides. 

Now  the  angles  GDC  and  H C D are  bifefted  by  the 
feats  F D and  F C of  the  hip  rafters  ; for  if  E F is  pro- 
duced to  meet  D C in  U,  U will  be  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle D F C ; and  U C,  U F,  U D,  are  equal  to  each  other  : 
and  becaufe  U F is  equal  to  U C,  the  angle  C F U is  equal 
to  F C U ; but  C F U is  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  FCH  ; 
therefore  the  angle  F C U is  equal  to  F C FI : that  is,  the 
angle  U C H is  bifefted  by  the  feat  F C of  the  hip  rafter. 
In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  Ihewn  that  U D G is  bifedled 
by  the  feat  D F of  the  other  hip  rafter.  From  any  point 
O in  F C,  draw  O V perpendicular  to  L C,  cutting 
it  in  P,  and  O W perpendicular  to  F C,  cutting  D C 
in  W ; from  O C cut  off  O Q equal  to  O P.  Join  Q W, 
then  OQW  will  be  the  inclination  oppofite  the  plane 
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angle  FCU,  and  this  is  the  angle  which  the  end  of  the 
roof  makes  with  the  vertical  triangle  contained  by  the  hip 
rafter,  its  feat  and  perpendicular.  Produce  W O to 
meet  B C in  X,  and  join  Q X,  then  W Q X is  the  inclination 
of  the  two  planes  of  a fide,  and  end  of  the  roof,  whofe  in- 
terfeftions  are  B C and  C D,  on  the  plane  of  the  wall-head. 
Now  the  angle  W Q X,  which  is  double  the  angle  W Q O, 
is  the  backing  of  the  hip.  Make  P V equal  to  Q W,  and 
join  C V,  then  will  P C V be  the  angle  contained  by  the  two 
iides  L C,  CD,  or  that  of  the  hypothenufal  plane  angle 
contained  by  the  interfedtion  B C,  and  the  hip  rafter  L C. 
This  angle  may  be  otherwife  found  thus : produce  GH  to 
R ; make  C R equal  to  C L,  then  the  angle  HCRis  equal 
to  P C V.  Now  the  angle  H C R,  or  PCV,  is  the  angle 
which  the  purlins  (when  one  of  their  faces  is  in  the  fide  of 
the  roof)  makes  with  the  hip  rafter  L C ; and  the  angle  CVP, 
or  C R H,  is  the  angle  which  a jack  rafter  makes  with  the 
fame  hip  : in  the  fame  manner  may  the  backings  of  the  other 
hips  be  found.  The  other  bevel  of  the  jack  rafters  is  the 
ancrle  H I F.  To  find  the  other  bevel  for  cutting  the 
fh milder  of  the  purlin  proceed  thus : on  F,  as  a centre, 
with  the  diftance  F G,  defcribe  the  arc  G Y ; draw  F Y 
perpendicular  to  G I ; Y Z parallel  to  E F,  cutting  F D in 
Z,  and  Z & parallel  to  G H,  cutting  A D in  &.  Join  & F, 
then  G & F is  the  angle  which  the  other  fide  of  the  fhoulder 
makes  with  the  length  of  the  purlin. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  diagram  is  (hewn  the  manner  of 
finding  the  two  bevels  for  cutting  the  (houlder  of  the  purlin 
againlt  the  hip  rafter,  when  the  fide  of  the  purlin  is  not  in 
the  plane  of  the  fide  of  the  roof. 

To find  the  fame  things  hy  calculation. — The  backing  of  the 
hip  rafter,  and  hypothenufal  fide,  is  obtained  as  follows  : it 
has  been  (hewn  that  the  three  plane  angles,  and  the  three 
inclinations  of  folid  angles,  confiding  of  three  plane  angles, 
are  found  exaftly  as  the  fides  and  angles  of  fpheric  triangles, 
any  three  parts  being  given  ; the  degrees  of  the  plane  angles 
being  exa&ly  the  fame  as  the  fides  of  the  fpheric  triangle, 
and  the  inclinations  the  proper  meafures  of  the  fpheric 
angles  : therefore  if  two  of  the  plane  angles  fhould  be  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  fpheric  triangle  reprefenting 
this  folid  angle  will  have  alfo  two  of  its  fides  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  Now  in  this,  there  are  given  the  two  fides 
containing  the  right  angle  to  find  the  hypothenufe  and 
angles. 

It  is  (hewn  by  writers  on  fpherical  trigonometry,  that 
in  any  right-angled  fpherical  triangle,  radius  is  to  the  co- 
fine of  either  of  the  fides,  as  the  cofine  of  the  other  fide 
to  the  cofine  of  the  hypothenufe.  Suppofe  the  plane  angle 
F C L to  be  270,  and  the  angle  F C H 520,  to  find  the  hy- 
pothenufe and  angles  of  a right-angled  fpherical  triangle, 
one  of  whofe  legs  is  27’ and  the  other  52V  it  will  therefore 
be 

As  radius,  fine  of  90°  = 10.00000 

Is  to  the  cofine  of  FCL,  27'  - = 9.94988 

So  is  the  cofine  of  F C H,  520  - — 9-7^934 


19.73922 

10.00000 


To  the  cofine  of  the  hypothenufal  fide  ? _ 71022 

56°  44'  - - - J — 9-739 

This  afcertains  the  angle  which  the  jack  rafter  makes  with 
the  hip.  Since  all  the  fides  are  now  given,  we  (hall  have, 
by  another  well  known  property  of  the  fines  of  the  fides 


being  as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  angles,  the  following  pro- 
portion. 

As  the  fine  of  the  hypothenufe  56°  44'  = 9.92227 

Is  to  the  fine  of  a right  angle,  or  90°  = 10.00000 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  fide  F C H,  52°  — 9- §9653 


To  the  fine  of  the  oppofite  angle  70°  28' 
Therefore  the  backing  is  twice  70°  28' 


19.89653 

9.92227 

= 9-97426 
= 140°  56' 


In  finding  the  angle  oppofite  the  fide  F C H,  it  was  not 
neceffary  that  the  hypothenufal  fide  fhould  have  firlt  been 
found,  it  might  have  been  found  independently,  thus  : the 
fine  of  either  of  the  fides  about  the  right  angle  is  to 
radius,  as  the  tangent  of  the  remaining  fide  is  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  oppofite  to  that  fide  ; therefore 

As  the  fine  of  the  fide  F C L,  27°  - = 9.65705 

Is  to  the  tangent  of  the  fide  F C H,  72°  = 10. 107 19 

So  is  radius,  fine  of  90°  = 10.00000 


20.10719 

9.65705 


To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  oppofite  the! 

fide  F C H,  70°  28'  - j - 10,45014 

In  the  fame  manner  may  other  bevels  be  found  by  trigono- 
metrical calculations ; but  as  fuch  extreme  exaclnefs  is  not 
neceffary,  the  geometrical  conftruftions  ought  to  be  well 
underftood. 

HIPPELAPHUS,  among  the  Ancient  Zoologi/fs,  was 
only  the  name  of  a large  race  of  (tags  with  longer  hair  on 
the  neck,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a mane.  See  Cervus 
Elaphus. 

HIPPER  River,  in  Geography , is  a fmall  river  which 
rifes  in  the  Eafi  Moors  of  Derbyfhire,  in  the  townfhip  of 
Brampton,  and  falls  into  the  Rother  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
town  of  Cheflerfield.  This  river  collects  all  the  rain  waters 
of  about  7000  acres  of  land,  according  to  Mr.  Farey’s  Re- 
port of  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i.,  where  the  ftrata  are  mentioned 
over  which  it  flows.  A great  variety  of  manufactures  are 
eftablifhed  on  this  river  in  New  or  Little  Brampton  and 
Cheflerfield. 

HIPPEUS,  or  Equinus,  in  Phyfiology,  a fort  of 
comet  which  fome  writers  fuppofe  to  bear  a rcfemblance 
in  its  tail  to  a horfe.  But  the  fhape  of  this  kind  of  comet 
is  not  always  alike  ; being  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes 
imitating  a rhomboides.  Its  train  alio  is  fometimes  fpread 
from  the  front  or  fore-part,  and  fometimes  from  the  hind- 
part. 

Hence  this  clafs  of  comets  is  diftinguifhed  into  equinus 
barbatus,  equinus  quadrangularis,  and  equinus  ellipticus. 
See  Comet. 

HIPPI  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography , Ras  tl- 
Hamrah,  a promontory  of  Africa,  E.  of  the  promontory  of 
Tapfus,  and  N.W.  of  the  promontory  of  Stoborrum. 

KIPPIA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly,  in  Perrhasbia. 
— Alfo,  a fertile  and  delightful  level  country  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cephifus. 

Hippia,  in  Botany , a name  which  feems  to  have  originated 
with  Valerius  Cordus  for  the  common  Chickweed,  Stellaria 
media,  FI.  Brit.  See  his  Hid.  Stirp.  159.  It  is  faid  by 
Ambrofinus  to  be  derived  from  iWo>,  a hotfie,  becaufe  it 

affords 
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affords  that  animal  a grateful  food.  Whatever  truth  there  led  refpefting  this  plant 
may  be  in  this  account,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  meaning  folia . 
of  Linnteus  in  applying  it  to  the  little  fyngenefious  genus, 
refembhng  Tanfy,  of  which  we  are  here  to  treat,  Linn. 

Mant.  158.  Sc'nreb.  586.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2382. 

Mart.  Mill.  Died.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  278. 

Juff.  184.  Lamarck.  Did.  v.  3.  130.  IUuftr.  t.  717. 

Gsertn.  t.  164. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-necef- 
Jaria.  Nat.  Ord.  Compoftta  Dfcoideec,  Linn.  Corymbifera, 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  hemifpherical,  of  feveral  ovate, 
fomewhat  imbricated,  feales.  Cor.  compound,  difeoid  ; 
with  numerous  male  florets  in  thedilk,  and  ten  female  ones  in 
the  circumference  ; the  petal  of  the  males  is  funnel-fhaped, 
five-cleft,  eredt ; that  of  the  females  obfolete,  tubular, 
flightly  three-cleft.  Stain.  Filaments  in  the  male  florets 
five,  very  fliort ; anthers  Hill  fhorter,  united  into  a cylinder. 

Pill.  Germen  in  the  female  florets  large,  bordered  ; ftyle 
cloven  ; Itigmas  erect.  Perk,  none,  except  the  unchanged 
calyx.  Seeds  in  the  female  florets  oval,  encompafied  Jill 
round  with  a very  broad  margin,  without  any  crown. 
eept.  naked. 

Eflf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  none.  Seeds 
with  a broad  margin.  Calyx  hemifpherical,  fomewhat  im- 
bricated. Florets  of  the  radius  ten,  obfolete,  obfeurely  three- 
eleft. 

1.  H frutefeens.  Linn.  Mant.  291 . Suppl.  390.  (la- 
nacetum  frutefeens ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1183.  T. . africanum  ai- 
borefeens,  foliis  la  van  dulse  multifido  folio  ; Comm.  Hort. 
v.  2.  201.  t.  101.) — Shrubby,  ere£t,  and  hairy.  Leaves 
pinnatifid.  Flowers  corvmbofe. 

A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  our 
greenhoufes  from  February  to  Augult,  and  fometimes  pei- 
fefting  feed  in  the  autumn.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed 
with  foft  ihaggy  hairs,  efpecially  the  young  leaves  and 
branches,  and  has  the  fmell  and  taffe  of  common  I anfy. 

Stem  flirubby,  round,  alternately  branched,  leafy,  five  or  lix 
feet  high,  with  a brown  bark.  Leaves  fcattered,  ftalked, 
an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  deeply  and  elegantly  pinna- 
tifid, their  fegments  numerous,  parallel,  elliptical,  entire, 
decurrent  into  the  ftalk.  Flowers  terminal,  corymbofe,  deep 
yellow,  like  Tanfy,  but  fmaller.  The  chief  beauty  of  the 
plant  conlilts  in  its' foliage,  which  is  fo  regularly  cut  as  to  be 
almoff  pedtinate.  Indeed  Linnaeus,  thinking  it  at  one  time 
an  Eriocephalus,  named  it  E.  peRinifolius  in  his  Syil.  Nat. 
ed.  12.  v.  2.  579. 

2.  PI.  minute,  Linn.  Suppl.  389. — Herbaceous,  pro- 
cumbent, creeping.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flower-flalks  axil- 
lary, Angle -flowered. — Sent  by  Mutis  from  New  Granada. 

Root  of  very  long  fibres.  Stems  procumbent,  creeping,  a 
few  inches  in  length,  branched,  round,  hairy.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches,  otherwife  alternate,  fearcely 
an  inch  long,  pinnate  or  very  deeply  pinnatifid,  their  leaflets 
or  lobes  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  but 
fometimes  having  one  or  two  notches.  They  are  hairy  when 
young,  nearly  fmooth  when  full-grown.  ]' ovtjlalks  rather 
longer  that  the  leaves,  fheathing  and  membranous  at  the 
bafe.  Flower-falls  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  de- 
flexed,  Ample,  {lender,  naked,  folttary,  each  bearing  an 


See  Gymnostyles  najlurtli- 

PI.  Jlo/onifera.  Broter.  Lufit.  v.  1.  373.  Phytogr. 

1.  29.  Willd.  n.  3. — Herbaceous,  procumbent,  creep- 
ing. Leaves  pinnatifid.  Flowers  fefiile  at  the  root. — Fre- 
quent in  Portugal,  according  to  the  worthy  father  Brotero, 
growing  in  moil!  ground,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  chalky, 
and  flowering  in  winter,  fometimes  fo  late  as  April.  The  plant 
is  infipid  and  inodorous.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  crowned  with 
the  feflile flowers,  and  throwing  out  from  beneath  them  a few 
fhoots,  fearcely  above  half  an  inch  long.  Leaves  copious, 
radical,  fpreading  in  a circle,  fmooth  or  flightly  downy,  pin- 
natilid  with  five,  feven,  or  only  three  lobes,  which  are  very 
lmall  and  linear-lanceolate.  Footfall  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  being  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf,  or  more. 
Florets  enveloped  in  down,  all  tubular  ; the  females  40  or 
more,  in  the  circumference  ; males  feven  or  eight  only,  in  the 
centre.  Corolla  of  the  females  awl-fnaped  or  bridle-like, 
clofely  embracing  the  ilyle,  with  a fearcely  perceptible  limb  ; 
that  of  the  males  funnel-fhaped,  apparently  three-cleft  The 
Re-  Jlyles  of  the  former  all  meet  over  the  male  florets  in  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  flower  is  in  perfection.  Seeks  numerous, 
fmooth,  wedge-lhaped,  or  obovato-triangular,  the  upper  an- 
gles pointed  ; crowned  with  the  ftyle  and  a membranous  par- 
tial calyx,  without  down,  and  winged  longitudinally. — Such 
are  the  mod  important  circuifi fiances  in  Brotero’s  defeription, 
which  certainly  prove  the  plant  a Gymnojlyles,  under  which 
genus  we  fhould  have  ranged  it,  had  this  account  come  un- 
der our  notice  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  any  of  the 
fpecies  we  have  deferibed,  but  makes  a fourth,  and  the  only 
European  one.  We  have  not  however  ften  any  fpccimen. 

4.  PI.  integrifolia.  Linn.  Suppl.  389.  (Grangea;  La- 
marck. lllultr.  t.  699.  f.  1 ) — Rouglufli,  upright.  Leaves 
lyrate,  unequally  ferrated  ; the  upper  ones  undivided.  Flow- 
ers in  terminal  cinders. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ? Our 
fpecimen  came  from  the  Paris  garden,  as  the  Grangea  of 
Juffieu  and  Adanfon  ; we  have  already  alluded  to  it  under 
the  firlt  fpecies  of  that  genus;  (fee  Guangea  ;)  but  were 
not  then  aware  of  its  being  figured  as  fuch  by  Lamarck. 
The  original  fpecimen,  named  by  the  younger  Linnseus,  is 
very  bad,  and  the  leaves  were  not  perceived  by  him  to  be  ly- 
rate. He  not  unaptly  compares  them  to  thofe  of  a nettle,  which 
their  deep  unequal  ferratures  relemble.  The  Jlem  is  herba- 
ceous, a foot  or  two  high,  roughifn.  Leaves  alternate,  {talked, 
two  inches  long  and  one  broad.  Flowers  the  fize  of  a frnall 
pea,  in  Iooie,  terminal,  erect  clufters  ; their  florets  very  nu- 
merous ; receptacle  convex  ; feeds  obovate,  bordered.  We 
are  certain  this  plant  is  not  a Grangea,  but  dare  not  aver  it 
to  be  a good  ffippia,  though  we  fee  no  pofkive  objection. 
The  feeds  indeed  are  much  narrower  than  in  H . frutefeens. 

2.  278. 


5.  H l; color  (H.  integrifolia  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kev 
Sphteranthus  africanus ; Burrn.  Ind.  185.  t.  60.  f.  2,  but 
not  of  Linnaeus  ; Cotula  bicolor  ; Willd. 'Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  217 1, 
excluding  the  fynonym  of  Lamarck.) — Roughifh,  fpread- 
ing. Leaves  obovate,  deeply  ferrated.  Flowers  in  termi- 
nal, divaricated,  leafy  clufters. — Native  of  the  Eaft:  Indies. 
We  had  it  (as  the  plant  adopted  by  Willdenovv  from  Roth,) 
out  of  the  ftove  of  the  Cambridge  garden  in  October,  180J, 
and  have  110  doubt  of  the  fynonyms  of  Burmann  and  Alton. 
It  appears  fuificiently  diftindt  from  the  laft  deferibed  in  its 


extremely  fmaU  yeHowifh  flower,  of  the  difficulty  of 
examinin  '-  which  the  younger  Linnaeus  might  well  complain  ; fpreading  mode  of  growth,  paler  colour,  differently  ffiaped 

nfe  cooied  his  father’s  manufeript  from  the  back  of  and  lefs  divided  leaves,  whole  ferratures  are  more  pointed, 
u 1 1 l , 1 1 u.,  4.1 — ....a  tk.  a; • r •*. * • 1 .1 


the  fpecimen,  and  poffibly  the  whole  was  written  by  the 
latter,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Supple- 
ment,im , though  published  in  the  name  of  the  former.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  a millake  into  which  Juffieu  has  been 


and  in  the  divaricated  clufters.  In  genus  it  certainly  accords 
with  the  integrifolia,  which  name  would  fuit  the  prefent  Ipe- 
cies  better  than  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  S. 

H1PPIAS,  in  Biography,  a pliilofopher  of  Elis,  and  a 

difciplc 
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difciple  of  Hegofidamus ; he  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  wrote  upon  mufic. 

H1PPIATRICE,  of  »7f7rc-,  horfe,  and  phyfician, 

the  art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  brutes,  and  particularly 
hones. 

This  makes  what  we  rather  call  the  farrier's  art.  See 
Farrier. 

HIPPION,  in  Botany,  a name  fynonymous  in  fume  au- 
thors with  Horfe  Violet,  derived  from  imeoc,  a horfe,  but  for 
whofe  application  in  the  prefent  inftance  we  cannot  account. 
It  is  retained  by  Schmidt  in  his  Flora  Boemica,  after  Gef- 
ner,  for  the  Gentian#  with  a bearded  corolla,  of  which  lie 
makes  a diftinft  genus.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  Prodr.  Nov. 
Hull.  v.  i.  450,  quotes  the  Hippion  of  Schmidt  as  a fyno- 
nym  of  what  he  confiders  as  the  real  Gentian#,  whofe  corolla 
is  naked  at  its  orifice. 

HIPPIUM,  in  Antiquity,  that  part  or  traft  of  the  hjppo- 
'drome  which  was  beaten  with  the  horfes’  feet.  See  hi  1 p- 

■ POD  ROME. 

F1IPPO  DlARRHYTtJS,  or  Zarylus,  in  Ancient  Geography. 
See  Biserta. 

HipPo -Regius,  an  ancient  town  of -Africa,  in  that  part  of 
Numiuia  called  the  Pattern  province  or  Conftantina,  fitiiated 
near  the  fea,  on  a bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory  of 
Hippi.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  fpread  over  the 
neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boo-jeemah  and 
Seiboufe,  which  near -the  bank  is  plain -and  level,  but  rifes 
afterwards  to  a moderate  elevation.  They  are  about  half  a 
league  in  circuit,  confiding  of  broken  walls  and  citterns. 
This-city  was  called  Hippo  Regius,  not  Only  in  coiltradif- 
tinftion  to  the  Hippo  Zarytus,  but  from  its  having  been  One  of 
the  royal  cities  of  -the  Nllmidian  kings.  For  Silius  Italicus 
(l.'iii.  v.  259.)  informs  Us,  that  it  was  formerly  one  of  their 
favourite  leats  ; and  indeed  if  a city  ftrong  and  warlike,  com- 
modioufly  iituated,  as  well  for  commerce  as  for  hunting  and 
diveriion,  that  enjoyed  a healthful  air,  and  took  in  at  one  view 
the  fea,  a fpacious  harbour,  a diverfity  of  mountains  loaded 
with  trees,  and  plains  interfered  by  rivers,  would  fix  the 
affeftion  and  attachment  of  the  Numidian  kings,  Hippo  had 
all  thefe  circumftances  to  recommend  it. 

HIPPOBOSCA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  Diptera 
order,  diftinguilhed  by  having  the  mouth  furnifhed  with  a 
fhort,  ftraight,  and  cylindrical  two-valved  fucker,  the  valves  of 
■which  are  equal ; the  antennae  filiform  ; feet  armed  with  nume- 
rous claws,  and  the  body  flat  and  hard.  This  is  the  Linnasan 
character,  to  which  it  is  added  by  Scopoli  that  the  roftrum 
has -Only  one  brittle.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  hippobofese 
are  the  only  dipterous  infefts  that  want  ttemmata,  except  the 
culices,  and  that  their  antenna  are  fetaceous,  and  ccmpofed 
of  a Angle  hair.  According  to  Schaeffer  the  abdomen  is  as 
broad  as  the  thorax.  Fabricius  adopts  the  genus  as  pro- 
pofed  by  Linnaeus,  with  the  following  effential  charafter. 
Beak  fliort,  ftraight,  and  bivalve,  with  the  valves  equal,  and 
the  antennae  filiform  ; adding,  as  a fecondary  character,  that 
the  body  of  the  hippobofea  is  fmall,  ovate,  depreffed,  flat, 
glabrous,  and  imvnarginate : the  head  fmall,  rounded,  and  flat : 
the  eyes  ovate,  lateral,  and  diftant ; thorax  ovate;  feu  tel 
large  ; and  the  wings  two,  membranaceous,  and  the  length 
of  the  abdomen. 

-The  hippobofese  are  denominated  “ Spider  flics”  by  -feme 
Englifh  writers,  no  doubt  in  Conformity  with  the  French  of 
Reaumur,  “ mouches  araignees.”  This  is  not  a name,  how- 
ever, by  which  they  are  exclufively  known  in  France,  being 
called  in  Normandy  “ mouches  bretonnes,”  and  elfewhere 
“ mouches  d’Efpagne.’’  In  England  alio  they  bear  the 
name  of  horfe- flies,  the  largeff  fpecies  being  extremely  trou- 
blefome  to  horfes.  They  haunt  woods  and  marfny  places, 
Vo l.  XVIII. 


and  are  commonly  found  attached  to  the  bodies  of  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  the  blood  of  which  affords  them  their  natural 
fubfi [fence.  In  the  aft  of  feeding  they  thruff  their  acute  pro- 
bofeis  into  the  Ain,  and  occafion  a fmarting  fenfation,  fimilar 
to  that  inflifted  in  the  bite  of  a flea,  but  rather  more  pun- 
gent. They  move  fluggifhly,  and  with  caution,  and  are  at  all 
times  fo  firmly  attached  to  the  fi-cin  by  the  affiftance  of  their 
numerous  claws,  that  it  is  fearcely  poffible  by  any  effort  to 
remove  them,  unlefs  by  at  the  fame  time  plucking  out  the 
fiefh  to  which  they  adhere.  The  fpecies  are  not  numerous. 

Some  modern 'writers  divide  the  hippobofese  into  three  difl- 
tinft  genera,  retaining  to  one  the  former  term,  and  naming 
the  other  two  Ornithomyia.  and  Mehpksgvs.  The  very  clofe 
affinity  the  two  firft  mentioned  bear  to  each  other  in  external 
appearance  feems  fearcely  to  allow  a deviation  fo  remote  from 
the  example  of  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius  as  that  propofed, 
and  we  rather  wiffi  to  efteem  them  as  two  diftinft  families  of 
the  fame  natural'tribe  than  as  diftinft  genera:  the  difference 
that  prevails  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  antennae  in  thofe  two  fa- 
milies is  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  very  peculiar  diftir.c- 
tion  of  the  head  is  alfoto  be  conlidered,  otic  having  ttemmata  c-a 
that  part,  and  the  other  none.  With  regard  to  Melophagus, 
the  diffimilarity  in  its  general  appearance  is  far  more  linking 
to  the  cafual  obferver,  this,  unlike  the  two  former,  being  delli- 
tute  of  wings:  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  anter.nce  it  agrees 
with  H.  equina,  a fpecies  admitted  by  every  writer  under 
the  name  of  hippobofea.  We  (hall  confider  thefe  new'  ge- 
nera as  feotional  divilions  of  the  hippobofese  in  the  fuble- 
quent  arrangement. 

* Hippobofea . "Winged  ; eyes  very  diftinft  , liead  without 
ttemmata  ; antennas  in  the  form  of  a globofe  tubercle -inferted 
in  a hollow  at  the  bafe  of  the  beak. 

Equina.  W ings  obtufe  ; thorax  variegated  ; feet  armed 
with  four  claws.  Linn.  Horfe  fpider fiy,  Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  infefts  cattle,  hiding  themfelves  un- 
der the  hairs,  and  attaching  themfelves  firmly  to  the  [kin  by 
means  of  the  double  pair  of  crotchets  or  hooks  off  their  feet  : 
it  is  of  a difgufting  form,  flat,  and  hard,  and,  like  the  two 
fucceeding  fpecies,  not  eafily  killed  by  preffure.  The  head 
is  brown  ; thorax  brown,  varied  with  yellowifh,  and  a band 
of  the  fame  down  the  middle  ; wings  hyaline,  with  a brown 
fpot  near  the  outer  margin  ; legs  annulated  with  yellow  and 
brown.  Length  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

* Ornithomyia.  Winged  ; eyes  very  diftinft  ; head  fur- 
niffied  with  ttemmata  ; antennas  lamelliform  and  advanced. 

AviculaRia.  Wings  obtufe:;  thorax  immaculate.  Linn. 
Bird  fpider  fiy,  Donov.  Br.  Inf.  Ornithcmye  merle,  Lafr. 

Iniettsbirds  as  the  former  infefts  quadrupeds,  fecretingitfelf 
among  the  feathers,  and  fubflfting  on  their  blood.  The  body 
is  dull  brown,  with  a greenifh  call  ; fize  inferior  to  the 
former  ; length  about  half  an  inch. 

Hirundinis.  Wings  tapering  to  a point,  feet  with  fix 
claws.  Linn.  Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Body  brown  tinged  with  blueilh  ; abdomen  darker.  Like 
the  preceding,  infefts  birds,  but  more  generally  the  fwallow, 
and  is  often  found  in  the  nett  of  the  common  European  kind, 

* Mel pbagus.  No  wings  ; eyes  lefs  diftinft  ; antennae  in 
the  form  of  a tubercle,  lodged  in  a hollow  ; valves  of  the 
fucker  longer  than  the  head. 

Ovina.  Body  dull,  teftaceous.  Linn.  Donov.  Br.  Inf. 
Sheep  fpider  fiy  , rnelo phage,  Latr.  L' hippobofeque  des:  meutons. 

Found  lodged  among  the  wool  of  [beep  in  Europe. 

liIPPOCAMPUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Syngna- 
thus  ; which  fee. 

HIPPOCASTANUM,  in  3 tany,  from  »Wo,-,  a horfe , 
and  xctyamy,  a chef  nut,  the  Horfe  Chefnut.  Clufius,  in  ins 
Pliit  Plant,  v.  x . 8,  fays  the  name  is  a tranflation  of  the 
FI  Turkifh 
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Turkifh  appellation  of  this  tree,  at  ceefaneft,  or  ad  cafanef, 
given  to  it  becaufe  the  fruit  was  found  good  for  the  cough 
or  broken  wind  in  horfes.  (See  iEscuLUS.)  Some  have 
fuppofed  this  fine  tree,  fo  ornamental  to  our  Englifh  plant- 
ations, parks,  and  avenues,  a native  of  America  ; but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  works  of  Clufius  to  have  been  brought  from 
Conftantinople  to  Vienna,  and  was  found  wild  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  companion  of  the  iate  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on 
mount  Pindus,  of  whofe  celebrated  groves  it  makes  a princi- 
pal part.  The  greateft  wonder  is,  that  no  name  or  defcrip- 
tion,  applicable  to  fo  fingularand  beautiful  a tree,  tliould  be 
difcoverable  among  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
the  epithet  pintfer  fhould  have  been  given  to  this  famous 
mountain,  but  none  expreffive  of  what  mull  conftitute  its 
great  and  peculiar  beauty,  the  rich  foliage  and  magnificent 
bloffoms  of  the  horfe-chefnut.  See  Clu.sius. 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  formed  of  is™,-,  hor/e,  xtm®, 
pungo , I fpur,  and  ittup.;,  lull,  in  Antiquity,  a fabulous 
monfter,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe  and  half  man. 

"What  gave  occafion  to  this  fable  was,  that  the  people  of 
Theffaly,  inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion,  became  thus  deno- 
minated, becaufe  they  were  the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of 
mounting  on  horfeback  ; which  occafioned  fome  of  their 
neig'hbours  to  imagine,  that  the  horfe  and  manmade  but  one 
animal. 

The  hippocentaurs  fhould  feem  to  have  differed  from  the 
centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bullocks,  and 
the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  themfelves  intimate. 
(See  Centaurs.)  Under  that  article  it  has  been  fhewn  that 
the  appellation  was  derived  from  the  praftice  of  breaking  or 
mounting  horfes,  for  which  the  Theflalians  were  the  molt  fa- 
mous. Thefe  horfemen  afterwards,  in  order  to  acquire 
greater  ilrength  and  agility,  performed  a kind  of  exercife, 
in  which  they  fought  with  bulls,  which  they  pierced  with  their 
javelins,  or  overthrew  by  grafping  them  by  the  horns.  Pliny 
informs  us,  not  only  that  this  exercife  was  common  among 
the  Theffalians,  who  invented  it,  but  a'fo  that  it  was  one  of 
the  fhows  which  Julius  Caefar  exhibited  to  the  Romans.  It 
is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  Thef- 
falians, they  added  to  the  name  of  Hippios  that  of  Centaur, 
and  hence  of  thefe  three  words,  tirs-Kf,  xsvhi,  ravta.;,  was 
compounded  that  of  hippocentaur,  a horfeman-bull-fhooter. 
As  thefe  horfemen  became  formidable  afterwards  by  their 
depredations,  the  equivocation  which  appeared  in  the  name 
made  them  to  be  accounted  monfters  compounded  of  two 
natures.  The  poets  availed  themfelves  of  this  idea  ; and  as 
in  other  inftances  they  gave  the  air  of  marvellous  to  the  fub- 
ietts  of  which  they  treated,  they  made  no  difficulty  in  taking 
horfemen  for  Centaurs.  And  thefe  horfemen  became  giants 
both  inhiftory  and  fable. 

On  the  medals  of  Gallienus  is  reprefented  a centaur  draw- 
ing a bew,  or  holding  a globe  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
helm  of  a flrip  in  the  left  ; with  this  infeription,  apollini 
cons.  aug.  To  Apollo  the  confcrvator  of  Augufus.  Triltan 
confiders  both  the  one  ar.d  the  other  as  a fymbol  of  the  pro- 
tection Gallienus  received  from  Apollo  in  his  wars  againil 
the  Perfians. 

HIP POCEPHALO IDES,  the  horfe-headjlone. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  i-ro  ; horfe,  and 
y.iJaAr,  the  head;  and  is  a name  given  by  Dr.  Plot  to  a 
ft  one  fouud  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  many  other  places,  and 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  head  of  a horfe  in  figure,  though 
the  truth  is,  it  requires  a very  warm  imagination  to  make 
out  the  refemblance. 

The  ftone  is  compofed  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
coarfer  quarry  ftone,  and  owes  its  figure  to  a Pnell  of  the 
cockle-kind,  into  which  having  been  received  at  a time  when 


it  was  foft  and  moift,  it  has  taken  the  exaft  figure  and  linea- 
ments of  its  inner  parts.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  larger 
bticarditx,  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  and  indeed  very  much  refembles  that  ftone, 
having  been  formed  wholly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
in  a ftiell  of  the  fame  genus.  Hill’s  Hid,  of  Foffils, 
p.  646. 

HIPPOCRAS,  Vinum  Hippocraticum,  a kind  of  medi- 
cated wine. 

Menage  approves  the  conjecture  of  thofe  who  derive 
hippocras  from  Hippocrates,  as  fuppoiing  him  the  inventor 
of  it,  but  we  may  better  deduce  it  from  the  manica  Hippo- 
cratis,  or  Hippocrates’s  fleeve,  ufed  in  the  filtration  of  it. 

Hippocras  is  a drink  compofed  of  wine,  with  fpices  and 
other  ingredients  infufed  in  it  ; much  ufed  among  the  French 
by  way  of  a cordial  dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to  the 
kind  of  wine,  and  the  other  additional  ingredients  made  ufe 
of  ; as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  claret  hippocras,- 
ftravvberry  hippocras,  hippocras  without  wine,  cyder  hippo- 
cras, & c. 

That  directed  in  our  late  college  difpenfary,  is  to  be 
made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  beat,  in- 
fufed in  canary,  with  fugar ; to  the  infufibh,  milk,  a 
lemon,  and  fome  flips  of  rofemary,  are  to  be  put,  and 
the  whole  drained  through  a flannel.  It  is  recommended 
as  a cordial,  and  is  good  in  paralytic,  and  all  nervous 
cafes. 

KIPPOCRATEA,  in  Botany,  is  fo  named  in  comme- 
moration of  Hippocrates,  the  moft  celebrated  of  ancient 
phyficians,  and  univerfally  termed  the  “ father  of  phyfic.” 
— This  genus  was  called  Coa  by  Plunder,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Plippocrates  having  been  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos, 
and  therefore  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Plippocrates 
Coas. — Linn.  Gen.  25.  Schreb.  34.  Jacq.  Amcr.  9, 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  193.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  26.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  Juft.  251.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  28.  (Coa; 
Plum.  6.  t.  3J.  Eejuco  ; Loefl.  It.  314.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Teiandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata,  Linn.  Accra , 
Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth,  of  one  leaf,  fpreading,  minute, 
coloured,  deciduous,  deeply  divided  into  five,  roundifti, 
fpreading,  obtufe  fegments,  larger  than  the  corolla.  Cor . 
Petals  five,  ovate,  fomewhat  excavated  at  the  tip.  Stain. 
Filaments  three,  awl-fliaped,  eredf,  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  broad,  with  a tranfverfe  furrow.  Pijl-  Germen 
oval  ; ftyle  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftlgma  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfules  three,  elliptical,  compreffed,  large,  with  two-valved 
cells  ; valves  keeled  and  compreffed.  Seeds  five  in  each 
capfule,  oblong,  with  a membranaceous  wing. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  fegments.  Petals  five.  Nedtary 
flefhy,  bearing  the  ftamens.  Capfules  three,  obcordate  or 
elliptic,  gaping  in  the  middle. 

Profefior  Vahl  has  deferibed  eight  fpecies  of  this  genus 
in  his  Enumeratio  Plantarum,  though  Linnasus  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  Hippocratea  votubilis , but  as  this  is  a genus 
very  little  known,  and  curious  for  being  triandrous  in  a natu- 
ral order  that  has  ufually  eight  or  ten  ftamens,  we  are  induced 
to  give  an  abftradt  of  all  the  fpecies  found  in  the  former  au- 
thor, following  the  profeffor's  arrangement. 

1.  H.  oleordata.  Vahl.  Enum.  n.  1.  (PI.  fcandens ; 
Jacq.  Amer.  9.  t.  9.) — “ Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated, 
Capfules  obcordate.” — Native  of  South  America.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  December,  and  bears  fruit  in  July. — 
Branches  purplifh.  Leaves  from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
and  little  more  than  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  a 
little  pointed,  entire  in  the  lower  part.  Stipula  folitary,  rrfi- 
7 »ute. 
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cute,  fetaceeus,  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Flowers 
inodorous,  yellowifh-green.  Seeds  Brown. 

2.  H.  ovatcl.  Vahl.  n.  2.  (H.  volubilis  ; Linn.  Syft. 

Veg.  83.) — “ Leases  oblong  or  ovate,  lanceolate  or  elliptic, 
ferrated.  Gapfules  oval.’’ — A native  of  South  America. — 
Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  obtufe  at  each  end,  fmooth 
above  ; their  ftalks  purplilh,  channelled  above.  Branches 
of  the  panicle  divaricated,  and,  like  the  flower?,  {lightly  fer- 
ruginous and  downy.  Gapfules  about  two  inches  long,  fcarce- 
ly  an  inch  broad,  very  obtuie,  feldom  emarginate. 

3.  H.  hzvigata.  Vahl.  n.  3.  — “ Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
{lightly  crenate.’’ — Native  of  Cayenne. — Branches  {lightly 
ferruginous  and  downy.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  rather 
obtufe,  Aiming,  of  a reddifn-brown  underneath,  gracefully 
veined ; ftalks  purplifh,  fmooth.  The  partial  flower-ftalks 
two,  at  the  divifions  of  the  panicle.  Inflorefcence  very  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  laft  fpecies. 

4.  H . viridis.  Vahl.  n.  4.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  1.  44.  t.  74.  f a. 

Leaves  ovate,  obtufely  pointed,  ferrated  and  entire. 

Foot-italks  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Capfules  oval,  emargi- 
nate.’’— Found  in  groves  upon  the  Andes. — Whole  plant 
fmooth.  Branches  forked.  Leaves  fpreading,  fometimes 
oblong,  fomewhat  leathery,  fmooth  above ; leaf-ftalks  twilled, 
fliort.  BraBeas  ovate,  acute,  hollow.  Flowers  yellow. 
Stamens  united  into  a fort  of  cup,  which  includes  the  germen  ; 
anthers  gaping  at  the  top.  Germen  obovate,  triangular. 
Style  three-furrowed  at  the  top  ; iligma  triangular.  Cap- 
files  an  inch  long. 

. 5.  H.  difperma.  Vahl.  n.  5.'  (H.  indica ; Willed.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  x.  193.) — “ Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  minutely  ferrated. 
Capfules  lanceolate,  with  two  feeds,  obtufe  at  each  end.” — - 
Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. — Whole  plant  fmooth.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  {lightly  ferrated  towards 
the  end,  acute,  fometimes  rather  obtufe,  membranaceous,  pale 
green,  a little  nervofe  on  the  upper  fide.  Panicles  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  fmooth.  Capfules  an  inch  long, 
ftriated,  gaping  in  the  middle. 

A variety,  /§,  of  this  fpecies,  called  by  Vahl  Euonymoides , 
is  deferibed  by  that  author  “ with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves, 
entire  or  emarginate  at  the  top.’’  This  variety  diifers  in 
having  the  branches  more  remote,  and  its  leaves  three  or  four 
times  as  fmall  as  in  the  original ; there  are  alfo  fewer  flowers 
in  the  panicles. 

6.  H.  paniculata.  Vahl.  n.  6. — “ Leaves  oblong,  acute 
at  each  end,  obtufely  ferrated.” — Found  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  deferibed  by  Vahl  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Flerbarium  of 
Juffieu. — Branches  fliining,  much  fpreading,  extended  at  the 
joints,  compreffed  at  the  top.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long,  membranaceous,  pale  green.  Flower  flalks  half  as  long 
as  the  leaves.  Its  fruit  is  not  known. 

7.  H.  macrophylla.  Vahl.  n.  7. — “ Leaves  oblong,  pointed, 
entire,  fhining,  obtufe  at  the  bafe.” — This,  like  the  laft,  is 
a native  of  Africa,  and  preferved  in  the  colleftiou  of  Juffieu. 
— Leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long,  a little  acuminated,  membra- 
naceous, pale  green,  fhining  above.  The  fruit  has  not  been 
feen. 

■ 8.  H.  comofa.  Vahl.  n.  8.  Swartz.  Prod.  17.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  77. — (Bejuco;  Loefl.  It.  314.)—“  Leaves  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped  or  ovate,  pointed,  entire.  Peduncles  much- 
branched,  capillary.  Capfules  oblong  or  obovate.” — Native 
of  woods  in  the  interior  of  Hifpaniola,  flowering  in  February 
and  perfecting  fruit  in  the  middle  of  furnmer.  The  natives 
of  St.  Domingo  call  it  Amandier  des  Bois.  Stem  climbing 
to  a confiderable  height.  Branches  divaricated,  refiexed,  pen- 
dulous. Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  Hav- 
ing fhortifh,  round  footftalks.  Panicles  terminal,  repeatedly 
i'ubdivided,  bearing  numerous,  fingle-flowered,  white  pedun- 


cles. Flowers  polygamous,  moft  of  them  barren.  Petals 
oblong,  obtufe,  white,  perfiflent.  Filaments  inferted  into  the 
interior  margin  of  the  neftary.  Capfules  {lightly  ftriated, 
of  two  valves,  gaping  in  the  middle.  Nuts  four,  oblong,  an- 
gulated,  at  firft  fo'ft,  but  growing  harder  as  they  ripen, 
winged  at  the  fide  and  top  ; kernels  fweetifh  and  oily. 

The  general  habit  of  this  genus  is  climbing,  with  very 
fpreading  branches,  round  and  fmooth  in  the  lower  part,  and 
fomewhat  fquare  at  the  upper.  Leaves  oppofite,  on 

foot-ftalks,  fmooth  on  both  tides.  Panicles  axillary  and 

terminal,  oppofite,  dichotomous.  Flowers  fmall.  Capfules 
fmooth. 

HIPPOCRATES,  in  Biography,  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
of  the  ancient  phyficians,  and  ufually  called  the  father  of phy- 
fic,  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
80th  Olympiad,  or  about  460  years  before  Chrift.  He  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Afclepiades,  i.  e.  the  defeendants  of 
iEfculapius  ; his  father,  Heraclides,  being  the  feventeeth 
lineal  defeendant  from  that  perfonage,  and  the  fixteenth 
from  Podalirius,  who,  with  his  brother,  Machaon,  followed 
the  army  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Trojan  war,  according  to 
Homer.  In  this  family  the  profeffion  of  phyfic  had  been 
hereditarily  followed  from  iEfculapius  downwards,  and  under 
their  direction  the  Coan  fchool  attained  its  high  degree  of 
eminence.  His  maternal  anceftry  was  alfo  honourable  ; bis 
mother,  Phenarete,  being  reputed  the  18th  lineal  defeendant 
from  Hercules.  Born  under  thefe  favourable  circurriftances, 
furrounded  from  his  infancy  with  all  the  objects  of  his  ftudies; 
and  aided  by  the  collective  knowledge,  as  well  as  incited  to 
relearch  by  the  fame  of  his  anceftors,  Hippocrates  devoted 
himfelr  zealoufly-  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art,  which  he 
was  deftined  to  refine  and  improve.  Not  content  with 
adopting  the  empirical  practice  which  was  hereditary  in  his 
family,  he  ftudied  medicine  under  Herodicus,  who  bad  in- 
vented the  gymnaftic  medicine,  and  was  inftructed  in  philo- 
fophy  and  eloquence  by  Gorgias,  a celebrated  fophift,  and 
brother  of  the  phyfician  juft  mentioned.  He  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  a pupil  of  Democritus,  (Celfus,  lib.  i.  prasf ) 
which,  however,  is  confidered  as  improbable  ; arid  to  have 
been  a follower  of  the  doftrines  of  Pleraclitus.  In  whatever 
ftudy  he  engaged,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  a true 
ecleftic,  to  have  thought  for  himfelf,  and  to  have  adopted 
only  thofe  principles  which  appeared  to  be  founded  in  found 
reafon.  Thus,  while  he  elucidated  the  empirical  doctrines 
handed  down  to  him  by  the  light  of  philofophy,  he  correfted, 
or  rather  rejected,  the  falfe  theories  with  which  the  philofo- 
phers,  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  difeafes,  had  loaded 
the  fcience  of  medicine,  and  brought  it  into  the  true  path 
of  obfervation,  under  the  direction  of  reafon,  that  is,  of  a 
rational  experience.  Hence  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fii-ft 
who  feparated  the  fcience  of  medicine  from  philofophy,  or 
rather  from  mere  fpeculation,  which  then  aflumed  that  name. 
(“  Hippocrates  Cous  primus  quidem,  ex  omnibu's  memorise 
dignis,  ab  ftudio  fapientke  difeiplinam  hanc  (foil,  medicinam) 
feparavit,  vir  et  arte  et  facundia  infignis.”  Celfus,  loc.  cit.) 
For  lie  confidered  philofophy  and  medicine  as  mutual  aids  to 
each  other,  and  the  proper  union  of  the  two  as  conferring  a 
god-like  qualification  on  man  : “ locrfi  ykq  <£>iAo',-0$o;  la-Sdeoe.” 
(Lib.  De  decehti  ornatu.)  Hence. the  phyficians  of  the 
rational  or  dogmatic  left  (fo  called  in  oppofition  to  the  em- 
piric feft)  always  acknowledged  Llippocrates  as  their  leader, 
being  the  firft  who  combined  reafoning  with  experience. 

Of  the  events  of  his  life  little  is  known  with  certainty  : 
for  of  thole  that  are  recorded,  feme  have  a fabulous  appear- 
ance, and  fome  are  actually  inconfiftent  with  our  knowledge 
of  hiftory.  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
times,  he '(pent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  ; re- 
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Tiding,  however,  for  a confiderable  period,  at  various  places, 
in  which  he  was  occupiecLin  the  pradtice  of  his  art.  In  this 
way  he  vifited  the  greater  part  of  Greece  and  Afia  Minor  ; 
but  it  appears  from  his  writings  that  his  chief  abode  was  in 
the  provinces  of  Theffaly  and  Thrace,  efpecially  at  Lariffa, 
the  chief  city  of  the  former,  where  he  compofed  feveral 
books.  Almoft  all  the  cafes  of  difeafe,  which  are  well 
tlefcribed  in  his  books  “ on  epidemical  diforders,”  occurred 
during  his  practice  in  thefe  provinces.  According  to  So- 
ranus,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  the  court  ofMacedon,  where  he 
fignalized  himfelf,  in  confultation  with  Euryphon,  a fenior 
phyfician,  by  detedling  the  origin  of  the  malady  of  the  young 
Perdiccas.  His  obfervation  of  the  emotion  of  the  prince 
on  the  appearance  of  Phila,  a miltrefs  of  his  father,  led  him 
to  pronounce  that  love  alone  was  capable  of  curing  the  dif- 
eafe which  it  had  occafioned.  His  fame  caufed  him  to  re- 
ceive invitations  from  different  cities  of  Greece.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  requelled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  to  go 
and  cure  their  celebrated  fellow-citizen,  Democritus,  of  the 
madnefs  under  which  they  fuppofed  him  to  labour.  The 
alleged  letter  of  the  Abderites  on  this  occaiion  is  fl ill  pre- 
ferred. On  vifiting  the  philofopher,  Hippocrates  pronounced 
him  not  mad  ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  tile  wife  11  man  in  their 
city.  A fpeech  afcribed  to  his  foil  Thefi'alus  is  alfo  extant, 
in  which  the  fervices  of  Hippocrates  to  the  Athenians  are 
enumerated.  It  is  here  faid,  that  Illyria  and  Pxonia  being 
ravaged  by  the  plague,  the  inhabitantsof  thofe  countries  offer- 
ed large  fums  of  money  to  induce  Hippocrates  to  come  to  their 
relief  ; but  'that  certain  winds  which  at  that  time  prevailed, 
led  him  to  forefee-  that  the  peftilence  was  likely  to  penetrate 
into  Greece  ; he,  therefore,  refilled  to  quit  his  own  country, 
but  fent  his  two  fons,  and  his  fon-in-law,  through  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  to  convey  the  proper  inftrudtions  for  avoiding 
the  infection  ; he  himfelf  went  to  Theffaly,  and  thence  to 
Athens,  where  he  conferred  fuch  eminent  fervices  on  the 
citizens,  that  they  ilfued  a decree  honouring  him  with  a crown 
of  gold,  and  initiating  him  and  his  family  in  the  facred  myf- 
teries  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  Hippocrates  is  likewife  re- 
ported to  have  refufed  an  invitation  from  Artaxerxes,  king 
of  Periia,  accompanied  by  a pronhfe  of  every  reward  and 
honour  which  he  might  defire,  to  repair  to  his  dominions 
during  a feafon  of  peftilence.  The  letters  alleged  to  have 
patted  on  this  occafion  are  extant,  in  one  of  which  Hippo- 
crates replies,  that  “ he  has  food,  clothing,  and  a habi- 
tation, ki  his  own  country  ; that  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
him  to  afpire  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Perlians,  or 
to  cure  barbarians  who  were  the  enemies  of  Greece.”  The 
enraged  king  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  to  deliver  up 
Hippocrates,  or  to  expect  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance  : but 
the  islanders  declared  their  refolution  to  defend  the  life  and 
liberty  of  their  valued  countryman  at  all  hazards,  and  nothing 
was  attempted  by  the  Perfian.  Moft  of  thefe  ftorics,  how- 
ever, are  deemed  fictitious  by  the  moft  intelligent  critics. 
The  cure  of  the  young  Perdiccas  probably  originated  from 
the  report  of  a fimiiar  cure  afcribed  to  Ekasistratus 
(which- fee)  ; and  the  interview  with  Democritus  is  not  fop- 
ported  by  any  fatisfadtory  evidence.  The  relation  of  the 
fervices  of  Hippocrates,  during,  the  plague  at  Athens,  is  alto- 
gether isreconeileable  with  the  accounts  of  Galen  and  of 
Thucydides  : the  latter  of  whom  is  filent  as  to  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  and  affirms  that  the  difeafe  was  unchecked, 
and  that  the  phyircians  were  its  firft  vidlims.  Befides,  that 
plague  commenced  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  the  2d 
vear  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  Hippocrates  was 
about  thirty  years  oid,  and  therefore  could  not  have  had 
two  fons  or  a fon-in-law  in  a condition  to  pradbife.  It  is 
fuppofed  by  M.  Ee  Cierc,  that  Actius  afcribed  to  Plippo- 


crates  the  operations  during  the  plague  at  Athens,  which 
Plutarch,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  imputed  to  Acron 
of  Agrigentum  (fee  Acron)  ; and  Dr.  Ackermann  juftly 
conjectures,  that  theie  fables  were  all  invented  after  the  death 
of  Hippocrates,  and.  afcribed  to  him  by  the  followers  of  the 
Dogmatic  fedt,  of  which,  as  we  have  already  obfer.ved,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  founder.  (See  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graaca. 
tom.  ii.  p.  512.  edit.  Harlesr)  The  letters  and  other  pieces, 
which  are  preferved  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  under 
the  title  of  t®  Ij-smxa,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  thefe 
anecdotes  are  related,  are  generally  deemed  fpurious. 

After  a long  life  fpent  in  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  his 
art,  in  perfecting  his  rational  fyllem  of  medical  inquiry,  and 
in  forming  difciples  worthy  to  fupply  his  place,  Hippo- 
crates died  at  Lariffa  in  Theffaly,  at  the  age  of  85,  or  90, 
or,  as  others  affirm,  of  104,  or  even  109  years.  He  was 
buried  between  that  city  and  Gyrtona.  Befides  two  fons, 
Theffalus  and  Draco,  both  eminent  practitioners,  he  left  a 
daughter,  married  to  his  favourite  pupil,  Polybus,  who 
arranged  and  publiflied  the  works  of  his  great  matter  ; he 
left  alfo  a number  of  difciples. 

How  dubious  foever  many  of  the  circumftances  of  the  life 
of  Iftippocrates  may  he,  it  is  not  queftioned  that  he  acquired 
a reputation,  which  has  ranked  him  high  among  the  great 
men  of  Greece,  and  which  may  be  traced  from  age  to  age, 
from  the  time  in  which  he  flourifhed  through  all  fucceeding 
periods.  He  has  not  only  patted,  by  almolf  univerfal  con- 
fent,  for  the  father  of  phytic  and  the  prince  of  phyficians, 
but  his  opinions  were  every  where  refpedbed  as  oracles,  not 
only  in  the  fchools  of  medicine,  but  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Philofophers  of  every  fed  were  eager  to  read,  to  quote,  and 
to  comment  upon  his  writings.  He  has  (hared  with  Plato 
the  title  of  Divine  ; and  not  only  ttatues,  but  temples  were 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  altars  were  covered  with  in- 
cenfe,  like  thofe  of  /Efculapius  himfelf.  Indeed  the  quali- 
fications and  duties  required  in  the  charadLr  of  the  phyfi- 
cian, were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  his  condudt, 
or  more  eloquently  deferibed  than  by  his  pen.  He  had 
formed  a very  exalted  notion  of  the  dignity  and  ufefulnefs 
of  his  profelfion,  which  is  only  lowered,  he  faid,  in  the  public 
eftimation,  by  the  ignorance  of  its  profeffors  ; and  he  fup. 
ported  this  dignity  in  his  own  perfon  by  the  moft  rigid  at- 
tention to  the  morality  of  private  life,  by  great  fimplicity, 
candour,  and  benevolence  in  all  his  intercourfe  with  the  fick, 
and  by  unwearied  zeal  in  inveftigating  the  nature  and  pro- 
grefs  of  difeafes,  and  in  adminiftering  to  their  cure.  He  is 
faid  to  have  admitted  no  one  to  his  inftrudtions  without  the 
folemnity  of  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  is  tranfmitted  to  us 
among  his  writings.  In  this  the  moft  religious  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  the  fick,  the  ftridteft  chaftity,  and  invio- 
lable fecrecy,  in  regard  to  whatever  it  feems  improper  to 
divulge,  are  the  principal  points  inculcated. 

The  books  attributed  to  Hippocrates  amount  to  feventy- 
two  in  number,  of  which,  however,  a confiderable  part  are 
regarded  as  fpurious  ; fome  containing  opinions  which  were 
not  prevalent  till  long  after  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  and 
fome  differing  altogether  in  ftyle  and  composition  from  the 
genuine  writings  of  that  matter,  which  are  compofed  in  the 
Ionic  dialed!,  and  are  dittinguilhed  by  a remarkable  concife- 
nefs,  and,  as  it  were,  compreflion  of  language,  which. at  times, 
indeed,  borders  upon  obfeurity.  Some  pieces  have  been 
obvioufly  written  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriilian 
era,  and  Galen  affirms  that  feveral  interpolations  and  altera- 
tions were  made  by  Dio&aridcs  and  Artemidorus,  furnamed 
Capito,  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  Polybus,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Hippocrates,  who  collected  and  edit  d his  works,  is  believed 
to  have  written  iome  o£  the  pieces,  and  Theftaius  and  Draco, 
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his  fons,  as  well  as  Hippocrates  1 1 1,  and  IV.,  his  grandfpns,. 
are  fuppofed  to  have  written  others,  efpeoially  feveral  of  the 
books  of  “ Epidemics.”  Again,  Hippocrates,  the  lirlt  of 
t-he  name,  and  grandfather  of  the  great  Hippocrates,  is.  the 
reputed  author  of  the  treatifes  riiel  aypriy  and  ITigl 
as  well  as  of  that  iJsp.T'X'm : while-  fome  effays  liave  been 
afcribed  to  the  phyficians  of  the  contemporary  Cnidian 
fchool. 

The  following  works  are  generally  deemed  original  pro- 
ductions of  Hippocrates,  the  Coan  : namely,  i.  The  effay 
“ On  Air,  Waters,  and  Soils  2.  The  fir  11  and  third 
books  of  “ Epidemics  3.  The  book  “ On.Prognofiica 

4.  The  firfl  and  lecond  books  of  “ Predictions  ;”  and 

5.  The  books  of  “ Aphorifms  ;”  but  the  two  lalf  contain 
many  interpolations  by  the  two  writers  above  mentioned, 
and  others;  6.  The  treatife  “ On  the  Diet  in  Acute  Dil- 
eafes;”  7.  That  “On  Wounds  of  the  Head.”  Haller  in- 
cludes feveral  more  treatifes  in. the  lift  of  genuine  works  of 
Hippocrates,. which,  however,  have  been  difputed,.even  from 
ancient  times;  fuch- as  thofe  “ On  the  Nature  of  Man  ;” 
“ On  the  Humours  ;”  “ On  FraCtures  ;”  “ On  the  Joints  ;” 
and  one  or  two  others.  Upon  this  fubjeCI  the  reader  will 
find  ample  information  in  the  able  and  learned  effay  of  Dr. 
Ackermann,  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Hippocrates,  printed 
in  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  (4th  edit,  by  Harles) 
tom.  ij.  : — alfo  in  Haller’s  Biblioth.  Anat.  Med.  et  Chirurg. 
Gaslicke  Hillor.  Med.  Period,  5ta,  Le  Clerc.  Hill,  de  la 
M£decine,  p.  ).  liv.  iii.  chap.  30. 

The  prodigious  degree  of  authority,  fo  long  attached  to 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  has  oceafioned  fuch  a mul- 
titude of  editions,  verfions,  commentaries,  differtations,  &c. 
that  many  pages  would  be  required  to  enumerate  them. 
Haller  has  bellowed  much  labour  upon  this  objeCt,  and 
may  be  confulted  by  the  curious.  We  mull  coniine  our- 
felves  here  to  a curiory  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of 
the  whole  works. 

The  Greek  editions  are  thofe  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1526, 
folio  ; and  of  Frobenius  at  Bafle,  in  1538,  folio. 

The  Latin  editions  are  thofe  of  Cratander,  at  Bafle,  in 
1526,  folio,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands  ; — of  M.  F,  Galons, 
at  Rome,  1525  and  1549,  tranflated  from  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican,  by  order  of  pope  Clement  VII.  ; — of  J.  Cornarius, 
at  Venice,  in  1545,  8vo.  whofe  verfion  has  been  frequently 
reprinted;  and  the  verfion  of  Anutius  Foeiius,  at  Franc- 
fort,  1596,  8vo.  by  Wechel. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  editions  are  thofe  of  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  at  Venice,  1578,  folio  ; — of  Z winger,  with  the 
verfion  of  Cornarius,  at  Bafle,  1579,  folio  ; — of  Anutius 
Foefius,  at  Francfort,  1595,  feveral  times  reprinted  ;- — of 
J.  A.  Vander  Linden,  alfo  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Cor- 
narius, at  Leyden,  1665,  2 vols.  8vo.  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1757,  in  2 vols.  4to. ; — of  Renatus  Chartrier,  together  with 
the  works  of  Galen,  at  Paris,  in  14  vols.  folio  ; — and  of 
Steph,  Mack,  at  Vienna,  1743,  1749,  and  1759,  2 vols. 
folio. 

Dodrines  of  Hippocrates. — To  give  a minute  detail  of  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine,  and  in 
the  collateral  branches  of  anatomy,  phyfiology,  &c.  as  it 
may  be  collected  from  his  various  treatifes,  would  be  to 
write  a volume  on  the  fubjeft.  We  mull,  therefore,  limit 
ourfelves  to  an  outline  o!  his  general  precepts,  referring 
thofe  of  our  readers,  who  may  wifh  for  a.  more  ample  view 
of  them,  to  the  works-  above-mentioned  as  genuine,  or  to 
the  writers  quoted  in  the  cour.fe  of  this  artiple.  The  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  Hippocrates  was  neceffarily  limited 
by  the  prejudices. of  the  times  in  which,  he  lived,  when  the 
human,  body  had  never  been  dilfedt.ed  for  the  purpofes  of 


anatomical  entpiiry  ; Erafiftratiiaand  Herophiluf.,  as  we  have 
Rated,  were  the  firtfl:  to  whom  this;  permiffion  was.  given. 
His  knowledge,  of  the  internal  organs  could  only,  therefore, 
be  derived  from. accident,  or  a comparifpn  with  thofe  of  other 
animals.  Hence,  much  of  his  phyfiological  dotlrines-,  and 
of  his  opinions  refpedling  the  caufes  and  feats  of  difeafc, 
mull  neceffarily  be  erroneous,  and  the  whole  extremely  de. 
fetlive  ; efpeciafly,  when  to  ignorance  of  anatomy,  the 
general  deficiency  of  the  age,  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
the  external. world,  is  added.  But  by  uwceafing  obfervation 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe,  Hippocrates  in  a 
great  meafure  fupplied  the  want  of  fuch. knowledge  ; fo  that 
his  pathology  and  principles  of  cure  bear,  in  many  iuftances, 
a furprifing  refemblance  to  thofe  of  our.  own  times,  notwith- 
standing our  knowledge  of  the  intimate  ftructure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  general  improvements  in  the  philofophy 
of  nature. 

Hippocrates  conlidered  the  functions  of  the  body  as  under 
the  direction  of  an  intelligent  or  inilinftive  principle, 
which  lie  called  nature.  To  this  principle  he  afcribed  the 
“ dillribution  of  the  blood,  the  ipirits,  and  heat,  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  of.  the  body,,  which  receive  by  thefe  means  life 
and  feeling.”  (Lib.  de  Alimento. ) “ This  faculty,”  he 

faid,  “ nourifnes,  preferves,  and  caufes  the  growth  of  all  the 
parts.”  Its  mode  of  operation  he  conceived  to  con  fid  in 
attracting,  preparing,  or  changing  whatever  was  ufeful,  and 
in. rejecting:  whatever  was  injurious  or  fuperfluous,  after  hav- 
ing ieparated  it  from  the  ufeful  ; and  this  he  fuppofed  to  be 
efiedfedi  by  a fort  of  affinity  and  repulfion  in  fimilar  and 
diffimilar  parts.  This  doctrine,  under  various  modifications, 
has  paffed  through  all  medical  fyltems,  differing  in  many 
inflances  only  in  the  change  of  names  ; thus,  in  the  “ Na- 
ture” of  Hippocrates,  we  fee  the  “ Arclueus,”  the  “ vital 
principle,”  the  “ fpirit  of  animation,”  the  “ vis  medicatrix 
nature,”  of  the  mod  enlightened  medical  philofophers.  of 
later  times.  It  is  not  eafy  to  collect- an  accurate  view  of  the 
anatomy  of  Hippocrates,  finee  different  ilatements  on  many 
points  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  works  afcribed 
to  him  ; it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  book  written  by  Galen, 
“ De  Anatomia  Hippocratis,”  is  loft.  With  refpedt  to  the 
brain,  it  does  not  appear  that  Hippocra  tes  had  the  lead  fuf- 
picion  of  its  connection  with  fenfibility  and  underdanding  ; 
indeed,  fo  far  from  confidering  it  as  the  peculiar  feat  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  he  places,  this  faculty  in  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  (Lib.  De  Corde.)  He  conlidered  the  brain 
as  a glandular  body,  from  its  texture,  and  as  a receptacle  of 
redundant  moidure,  colledcd  by  the  condenlation  of  hot 
vapours,  which  it  difeharges  again  in  defluxions  and  ca- 
tarrhs. (Lib,  De  Glandulis;)  In  deferibing  the  optic  nerve, 
he  reprefents  it  as  a mere  tube,  through  which  the  aqueous 
humour  is  dillilled  into  the  eye.  But  it  fliould  be  obferved, 
that  the  book  He  Glandulis  is  deemed  fpurious  by  Galen  ; 
and  that,  He  Corde,  in  which  the  flrntfture  of  the  heart  is 
rather  minutely  deferibed,  is  neither  mentioned  by  Erotian 
nor  by  Galen.  The  heart  fee-ms  to  have  been  regarded,  at 
that  time,  as  the  organ  for  mixing  with  the  blood  fome 
aerial  principle,  drawn  from  the  lungs  by  its  auricles,  which 
.are  deferibed  as  inflaters,  or  bellows,  calculated  for  that 
purpofe.  Indeed,  whatever  was  known  to  the  ancients  in 
regard  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  feems  to  have  con- 
fided in  fome  vague  idea  of  regurgitation,  or  a certain  flux 
and  reflux,  barely  diffident  to  prevent  the  ilagnation  of  the. 
contents  of  the  veffels.  The  lungs  were  deemed  by  Hippo- 
crates the  abforbers  and  condeniers.  of  fuperfluous  humours, 
and  the  moderators  of  internal  heat  ; the  liver,  as  the  fource 
of  ianguiiication  and  of  heat,  in  common  with  tire  other 
abdominal,  vifeera.  His  phyfiology  of  generation  indicates. 
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his  imperfedl  knowledge  of  the  organs  concerned  in  that 
procefs  ; he  had  an  extraordinary  notion  of  the  femen  being 
prepared  in  the  brain,  and  conveyed  by  the  fpinal  marrow  to 
the  veffels  provided  for  its  reception.  He  appears  to  have 
had  no  accurate  ideas  of  mufcles  or  of  mufcular  motion, 
-though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  number,  figure,  and  con- 
nection of  the  bones. 

The  fluids  were  divided  by  Hippocrates  into  the  four  hu- 
mours, blood,  phlegm,  yellow,  and  black  bile  (Lib.  De 
Natura  Hominis)  ; to  which  he  afcribes  peculiar  properties 
of  hot,  cold,  cold,  dry,  and  moift,  in  different  combinations. 
He  conlidered  health  as  the  relink  of  a due  temperament  and 
proportion  of  thefe  feveral  fluids,  both  in  refpeCt  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  ; and  looked  for  the  fource  of  difeafe  in  the 
■excefs,  defeCt,  or  depravation  of  any  or  all  of  thefe  humours. 
He,  like  wife,  included  in  his  fyitem  an  analogy  or  con- 
nection between  the  four  humours  and  the  four  feafons  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  four  ages  of  man.  Thus  phlegm, 
which  is  the  coldetl  humour,  he  believed  to  be  increafed 
during  the  winter  and  in  old  age  ; whence  at  thofe  periods 
pituitous  difeafes  were  prevalent,  fuch  as  expectorations, 
oedema,  &c.  In  the  fpring,  the  blood  begins  to  be  redun- 
dant, efpecially  in  young  people,  who  then  fuller  bleedings 
from  the  nofe,  dyfentery,  See.  As  the  fummer  and  autumn 
advance,  the  difpofition  to  bilious  difeafes  augmented,  bilious 
evacuations  occur  fpontaneoufly,  and  are  procured  by  me- 
dicine. We  have  feen  how  this  doctrine,  of  the  four  hu- 
mours, and  four  qualities,  when  extended  to  all  the  agents 
employed  in  medicine  by  Galen,  became  the  prevalent  code 
of  phyfic  for  thirteen  centuries  ; nor  is  it  long  iince  the  relics 
of  it  yielded  to  the  influence  of  experimental  fcience.  See 
Galenical  Sy/lem . 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  matters  of  fa£t  and  ohfervation  that 
fucceeding  ages  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  in  which  the  influence  of  his  authority  is  Hill 
extenfively  vilible  in  the  language  of  medical  fcience.  He 
divided  the  caufes  of  difeafes  into  external,  including  the 
influence  of  air.  exercife,  reft,  fleep,  and  watching  ; and 
internal,  comprehending  the  food,  drink,  fecretions,  reten- 
tions, and  paftions  of  the  mind.  He  divided  difeafes  them- 
felves  into  epidemic , endemic,  and  fporadic,  according  to  the 
prefent  fignification  of  thofe  terms  ; and  again  into  acute 
and  chronic,  limiting  the  former  to  the  duration  of  fourteen 
days.  He,  likewife,  divided  the  duration  of  an  acute  difeafe 
into  four  ltages,  the  beginning,  increafe,  height,  and  de- 
cline. It  was  in  the  third  of  thefe  llages  that  he  conceived 
the  concodion  of  the  morbid  humours  to  be  accomplilhed, 
and  between  this  and  the  lalt  ftage,  when  he  expetted  fome 
indication  from  nature,  by  what  outlet  the  morbific  matter 
was  to  be  expelled,  which  conftituted  the  crif.s  of  the  dif- 
order,  and  which  he  was  careful  not  to  interrupt.  (See 
Concoction  and  Crisis.)  Thefe  critical  difeharges  and 
changes  he  was  led,  partly  by  experience,  and  partly  by 
hypothefis,  to  expect  on  particular  days  ; and  many  of  bis 
rules  of  prognofis  in  acute  difeafes,  were  built  upon  the 
obfervation  of  the  changes  of  fymptoms  on  fuch  days.  This 
doctrine,  however,  we  have  already  difeuffed  at  length  (fee 
Critical  Days ) ; and  (hall  only  remark,  that  the  notion  of 
a concodtion  and  critical  difeharge  of  peccant  matter,  as  the 
fource  of  the  phenomena  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes, continued,  under  fome  modifications,  to  be  the  leading 
feature  in  medical  fyftems-to  the  time  of  Hoffmann  ; that 
even  Dr.  Cullen  did  not  altogether  rejedt  it  ; and  that  it 
ft  ill  exifts  in  popular  language,  and  in  vulgar  medical 
opinions. 

To  the  induftry  of  Hippocrates  we  are  indebted  pro- 
bably for  an  account  of  all  difeafes  which  came  under  his 


infpeCtion  ; and  of  the  whole  number,  the  greateft  part  are 
ftill  characterized  by  the  names  invented  or  adopted  by  him, 
an'd  not  more  than  five  or  fix  of  them  appear  to  be  extin- 
guifhed  or  unknown.  Le  Clerc  has  occupied  a long  chapter 
in  enumerating  the  difeafes  which  ftill  retain  the  appella- 
tions given  them  by  the  father  of  phyfic.  (See  Hilt,  de  la 
Medecine,  p.  i.  Ik.  iii.  chap.  8.  ; alfo,  Gadicke,  loc.  cit. 
PP-  577 — 600  ) But  a diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  patholo- 
gical talent  of  Hippocrates  was  his  Ikill  in  diagnoiis  and 
prognofis  ; his  Angular  and  conftant  care  in  watching  all  the 
minute  changes  in  difeafe,  having  obtained  for  him  a critical 
knowledge  of  fymptoms,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  dif- 
criminate  one  dileaie  from  another,  but  to  forefee  almoft  all 
their  variations  and  terminations.  On  this  point,  Celfus  ad- 
mits that  Hippocrates  flood  unrivalled  by  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  : “ cum  recentiores  quoque  mediei,  quamvis  in  cura- 
tionibus  mutarint,  tamen  hcec  ilium  optime  pnefagiffe  fatean- 
tur.”  (DeMedicina,  lib.  ii.  Praef. ) He  carefully  noticed 
a multitude  of  ligns,  which  efcaped  the  eye  of  fuperficial 
obfervers.  In  a number  of  little  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
body,  in  the  poiition  of  the  limbs,  (fee  Decubitus,)  in  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions,  and  the  exprellions  of 
countenance,  he  (hewed  that  indications  of  great  import- 
ance might  be  ditcerned.  But  his  mod  certain  prognofis 
was  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  lecretions,  and  of  the  uri- 
nary and  alvine  difeharges,  the  various  appearances  of  which 
fupplied  him  witli  inch  rational  grounds  of  judgment,  as 
fucceeding  investigation  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  impeach. 
His  books  of  “ Aphorifms,”  and  “ Prognoilics,”  contain 
the  principal  fummary  of  his  experience  in  fymptomatology. 
The  books  of  “ Predictions,”  however,  and  of  “ Coan 
Prognoftics,”  contain  many  erroneous  precepts,-  whence 
Galen  doubts  their  authenticity,  and  conliders  all  that  is 
valuable  in  them,  as  having  been  compiled  from  the  two 
farmer  books,  and  the  books  of  “ Epidemics.”  It  has 
been  difputed  among  writers,  whether  Hippocrates  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  pulfe  : and  although  the  affirmative  feems 
probable,  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  lay.  much  llrefs  upon 
it  in  forming  his  indications. 

With  relpeCt  to  the  practice  of  Plippocrates,  the  length, 
to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  compels  us  to  be 
brief.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  lie  conlidered  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a phylician,  rather  to  watch  patiently  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operations  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  remove 
impediments  and  aid  the  falntary  actions,  than  to  excite  any 
decided  changes  by  the  aCtion  of  powerful  medicines.  His 
obfervations  on  the  powers  of  nature,  and  on  the  wifdom 
of  trufting  to  her  efforts,  in  preference  to  the  hafty,,  violent, 
or  uncertain  affillance  of  art,  are  frequently  repeated.  His 
general  principles  of  cure  are  Hated  in  the  following  axioms  : 
“ that  as  contraries  are  cured  by  contraries,  fo  cold  is  the 
remedy  for  heat,  and  heat  for  cold  ; evacuation  will  cure  re- 
pletion, and  repletion  will  repair  the  lofs  fuftained  from 
evacuation  : that  the  art  of  medicine  confifts  in  fupplying 
deficiencies  and  retrenching  fuperfluities,  in  treating  relaxa- 
tion and  contraction  by  their  oppoiites,  and  in  bringing 
back  to  their  own  channels  fluids  that  are  moving  in  impro- 
per courfes. ’’  (See  Lib.  de  Prifca  Medicina,  De  Natura  He- 
minis,  De  Flatibus,  See.)  Their  dependence  on  the  curative 
powers  of  nature  led  Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  in  gene- 
ral to  commence  their  therapeutic  operations  by  the  regula- 
tion of  diet  alone,  in  which,  indeed,  their  whole  praCtice 
often  confided.  In  contemplating  their  plans  on  this  fubjcct, 
modern  feelings,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Englilhmen,  are 
appalled  at  the  difeipline  which  they  inftituted  : for  in  very 
acute  difeafes,  they  interdicted  every  kind  of  nutriment  for 
the  firft  three  or  four  days  ; allowing  only  as  much  thin 
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drink  as  was  fufficient  to-  moiften  the  parched  throat,  which 
was  often  adminiftered  on  a fmall  fponge,  to  prevent  the 
thirfty  patient  from  fwailowing  too  copious  a draught. 
During  this  period  it  was  intended  to  leave  the  attive  powers 
of  the  conftitation  at  full  liberty  to  drive  out  or  change  all 
morbid  matter.  But  if  this  effedt  did  not  follow,  or  if  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  failed  in  the  trial,  a more  plentiful 
dilution  was  then  allowed,  with  a beverage  compofed  of  eight 
parts  of  water,  one  of  honey,  and  occalionally  one  of  vine- 
gar, fometimes  enriched  with  the  juice  of  acid  fruits,  cooling 
herbs,  or  fome  weak  fharp  wine  : ptifan,  or  barley-water, 
was  alfo  a common  beverage  given  by  Hippocrates  in  acme 
difeafes.  This  plan,  when  neceffary,  was  generally  conti- 
nued till  the  fourteenth  day,  (the  reputed  commencement  of 
the  chronic  term, ) when  a more  fubftantial  diet  was  allowed, 
though  ftill  without  recourfe  to  any  medicine,  except  gentle 
emetics  and  laxatives,  the  former  confitting  generally  of  a 
decodtion  of  hyffop  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  the  latter  of 
expreffed  juice  or  decodtion  of  common  cabbage,  or  the  herb 
mercury,  or  the  more  pleafant  exhibition  of  whey  a little 
faked.  For  the  laft  mentioned  purpofe  glyfters  of  fea- 
water,  or  of  vetches  boiled  in  milk  with  a little  fait,  were  in 
common  ufe. 

When  more  powerful  medicines  became  neceffary,  the  an- 
cients recurred  to  fome  of  the  mod  adtive  purgatives  hitherto 
difcovered  in  the  vegetable  world  ; fuch  as  black  and  white 
hellebore,  tlaterium,  colocynth,  and  fcammony , which  were 
frequently  adminiftered  in  quick  fucceffion  : but  tbefe  were 
never  prefcribed  to  children,  old  people,  or  pregnant  women. 
Notwithftanding  the  caution,  however,  with  which  thefe 
draftic  medicines  were  given,  it  would  feem  that  the  molt 
ferious  mifchief  fometimes  enfued  from  their  exceflive  opera- 
tion ; as  Hippocrates  , mentions,  among  his  aphorifms,  that 
“ convuliions  after  taking  hellebore  are  fatal.’’  In  order  to 
excite  perfpiration,  he  ufed  every  external  means  of  increaf- 
ing  heat,  fuch  as  warming  the  room,  covering  the  patient, 
pouring  hot  water  on  the. head  and  limbs,  with  a free  internal 
ufe  of  heated  liquors,  and  often  of  pure  wine.  And  to  in- 
creafe  the  urine,  he  gave  garlic,  cucumbers,  melons,  celery, 
fennel,  and  other  ftrong  flavoured  herbs. 

Hippocrates  did  not,  however,  exclufively  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  adminiftration  of  internal  remedies,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  diet  ; he  reforted  to  external  means  of  cure,  in 
fome  of  which  he  appears  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
modern  adtivity,  as  far  as  he  fell  Ihort  of  them,  in  merely 
watching  the  efforts  of  the  conftitution  in  other  cafes.  He 
employed  blood-letting  (an  operation,  the  origin  of  which  is 
concealed  by  the  remot'enefs  of  its  antiquity ) with  great  free- 
dom. In  extreme  cafes  of  pain  or  inflammation,  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  open  at  once  the  veins  of  both  arms,  and  let  the 
blood  flow  till  the  patient  fainted.  He  often  likewife  drew 
blood  copioufly  from  the  legs  and  feet,  to  relieve  complaints 
of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  by  large  and  deep 
incifions  with  the  knife,  which  he  then  covered  with  copper 
or  other  metallic  veffels,  exhaufted  of  their  air  by  fire,  refem- 
bling  the  cupping  glaifes  of  our  own  times.  He  feems,  in- 
deed, to  have  entertained  many  fingular  notions  of  the  re- 
vulfion,  which  might  thus  be  produced.  For  example,  he 
recommends  bleeding  in  the  forehead  for  a head-ache  in  the 
occiput  y and  in  order  to  reftrain  the  catamenia,  when  ex- 
ceffive, he  applied  large  cupping  veffels  to  the  mammae. 
<Aph.  fedt.  v.  60.  and  68.)  Fie  laid  down  a maxim,  which 
forms  a contrail  with  the  inertnefs  of  fome  of  his  precepts,  that 
“ thofe  difeafes,  which  medicines  will  not  cure,  yield  to 
the  knife ; and  thofe  which  the  knife  will  not  cure,  may  be 
removed  by  lire  ; but  where  this  laft  and  moft  powerful  re- 
•iaaedy  fails,  the  malady  nmft  be  deemed  incurable.”  (Aph. 


§ viii.  6.)  Accordingly  in  obftinate  chronic  cafes,  the  local 
bleedings  above-mentioned  were  commonly  fucceededby  the 
adtual  cautery,  which  produced  large  and  long  continued  dif- 
charges  from  the  head,  neck,  breaft,  fide,  limbs,  or  other 
parts,  to  which  the  burning  was  freely  applied.  Nor  did  he 
even  fpare  the  bones,  which  he  burnt,  fawed,  and  perforated 
without  fcruple ; and  he  ufed  the  trepan  itfelf  in  cafes  of 
violent  head-ache.  It  appears,  as  well  from  thefe  operations, 
as  from  his  rational  diredtions  for  the  treatment  of  fradtures 
and  dillocanons,  and  the  frequent  cautions  that  he  gives  re- 
fpedhing  the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  wounds  and 
bruifes  in  nervous  or  tendinous  parts,  that  Hippocrates  com- 
bined the  practice  of  furgery  with  that  of  medicine.  But  it 
would  feem  that  he  thought  the  difficult  operations  of  furgery 
fhould  be  performed  only  by  thofe,  who,  by  confining  their 
profeffional  employment  to  this  exercife  alone,  had  attained 
a peculiar  dexterity  of 1 hand  ; for  he  enjoins  his  difciples, 
even  in  their  inaugural  oath,  to  forbear  from  performing  the 
operation  of  lithotomy. 

Thefe  operations,  as  well  as  the  number  of  medicines 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  imply  a confiderable  previous 
advancement  both  in  internal  Iind  manual  medicine.  Le 
Clerc  has  enumerated  upwards  of  three  hundred  articles  of 
diet  and  the  materia  medica,  which  were  employed  by  him, 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Among 
thefe  are  various  preparations  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
filver,  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  &c.  Narcotics  are  mentioned  by 
Flippocrates,  and.  were  certainly  ufed  in  ancient  times ; but 
he  feems  to  have  been  cautious  in  adminiftering  them,:  and  it 
is  even  a matter  of  difpute  whether  he  ever  employed  opium, 
the  moft  potent  and  ufeful  of  the  whole  clafs.  Among  the 
articles  of  diet,  Hippocrates  is  careful  to  mention  the  pro- 
perties of  the  flefh  of  the  deg,  fox,  horfe,  and  aft,  which, 
implies  that  thefe  viands  were  then  in  ufe,  at  dealt  among-  the 
people. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  Hippocrates,  with  the 
brief  and  philofophical  view  of  the  fcience  of  medicine,  ex- 
hibited in  his  firit  Aphorifm,  which  in  the  terfenefs  of  its 
expreffion  cannot  be  imitated  in  a modern  language.  It  con- 
trails the  brevity  of  human  life  with  .the  long  experience 
neceffary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  medicine  ; , and  re- 
minds us  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  that  folid  experience 
in  an  art  where  opportunity  is  tranfient,  where  experiment 
itfelf  is  often  hazardous  and  deceptive,  and  the  inferences 
of  the  judgment,  therefore,  extremely  difficult.  “ Vita 
brevis,  ars  longa,  occafio  celerk,  experimentum  lubricuro, 
judicium  difficile.”  See  Le  Clerc,  ’Gklicke,  and  Fabricius, 
as  above  quoted;  alfo  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Vita 
Hipp.  a Sorano,  Walker’s  Memoirs  of  Medicine.  Gene- 
ral Biog. 

Hippocrates’s  Sleeve , manica  Hippocraiis,  a kind  of  fibre, 
or  itraining-bagi  formed  by  joining  the  oppofite  angles  of 
a fquare  piece  of  flannel,  in  form  of  a pyramid,  and  ufed 
to  percolate  or  ftrain  fyrups,  decodtions,  &c.  for.  clarifi- 
cation. 

H1PPOCRATI  A,  in  Antiquity , feafts  celebrated  by  the 
Arcadians  in  honour  of  the  equeftrian  Neptune,  from  a no- 
tion that  the  deity  conferred  horfes.on  men.  During  the  ce- 
lebration of  them,  horfes  were  exempted  from  all  labour, 
and  were  led  in  proce.ffion ; through  the  ffreets,  fuperbly 
harneffed,  and  adorned:'  with  garlands  of  flowers.  ~ The 
Romans  celebrated,  thofe  feafts  under  the  title,  of  Con- 
sualia. 

HI  PPOGRATICA  Facies.  See  Facies  Hippocratloa* 

HIPPOCRENE,  derived  from  Iviro;,  horfe , and 
fountain,-  y*  d.  the  fountain  of, the  horfe  Pegafus,  was.a  fpriftg 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  fuppofed  to  fpring  up  upon 
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'Peg'ato’s  ftriking  his  foot  again!!  the  mountain.  See  He- 
licon and  Aganippe. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  in  Botany , is  derived  from  Ittvis  xgnvtc, 
a horfe-fhoe , in  alluiion  to  the  particular  conformation  of  its 
legumes,  or  rather  the  parts  of  its  legumes,  which  refemhle 
as  it  were  a connected  feries  of  horfe-Fhoes.  Few  genera 
poffefs  fo  decided  and  perceptible  a cha rafter  as  this,  by 
which  it  may  be  at  once  known,  the  horfe-fhoe  appearance 
•of  its  fruit  being  fo  linking,  that  no  doubt  can  exilt  rel'pcft- 
ing  any  of  the  plants,  which  conllitute  the  genus  before  us. 
Linn.  Gen.  381.  Schreb.  503.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1158. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  v.  2.  777.  Ait. 
Hurt.  Kew.  v.  3.  60.  Juff.  361.  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  131 
Illuftr.  t.  630.  (Ferrum  equinum  ; Tourn.  t.  22 7.)  — Clais 
-and  order,  Diadelphia  Decaridria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apilionacea , 
Linn.  Lsguminofe,  Juff. 

Gen.  C’n  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  permanent,  five- 
toothed  ; the  two  upper  teeth  united  or  lefs  divided.  Cor. 
papilionaceous.  Standard  heart-lhaped,  with  a claw  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Wings  ovate-oblong,  obtufe.  Keel 
Junulate,  compreffed.  Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous  (fim- 
ple and  nine-cleft)  afeending  ; anthers  fimple.  Fiji . Ger- 
men  Header,  oblong,  terminating  in  an  awl-fhaped,  afeend- 
ing llyle  ; ltigma  perfeftly  fimple.  Peric.  Legume  com- 
preffed and  membranaceous,  very  long,  curved  inwards,  cut 
from  the  lower  future  almoft  to  the  upper  into  feveral 
roundifh  finufes,  fo  as  to  confilt  of  feveral  bluntly  triangular 
ioints,  connefted  by  the  upper  future.  Seeds  folitary  in 
each  joint,  oblong,  incurved. 

Eff.  Ch.  Legume  jointed,  compreffed,  curved,  with  many 
deep  finufes,  in  one  of  its  edges. 

1.  H.  iintfdiqu'ofa.  Single-legumed  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch  — 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1049.  (Ferrum  equinum  vulgare  ; Column. 
Ecphr.  t.  300.) — “ Legumes  feffile,  folitary,  ffraight.” — 
Native  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Root  fimple,  annual  Stems  feveral,  fimple, 
various  in  length,  the  long  linear  cotyledons  often  remaining 
at  their  bafe.  Leaves  alternate,  of  about  five  pair  of  emar- 
ginate  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  nearly  fmooth  and  fomewhat 
■glaucous.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  final], 
pale  yellow.  Legumes  ipreading,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
frequently  with  briitly  tufts  at  the  back,  where  every  feed  is 
lodged,  their  Tides  curioufly  veined  and  ftriated.  An  excel- 
lent figure  of  this  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Ferrum  equi- 
num, may  be  feen  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal.  1235,  alfo  in  Rivi- 
nus,  Pentap.  Irreg.  t.  97.  f.  1. 

2.  Id  multifdiquofa.  Many-legumed  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch. — 

Linn.  Sp.  PL  1050.  Vicars  Dauph.  v.  3.  400.  (Ferrum 
equinum  alterum  ?xtbv  ; Column.  Ecphr.  t.  300). — 

“ Legumes  ftalked,  crowded,  circular.” — Native  of  a chalky 
foil  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguit. — This  is  alfo  annual,  and  very  clofely  allied 
in  habit  to  the  I aft.  Stem  fimple,  furrowed.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, of  about  five  pair  of  emarginate  lenflets,  and  an  odd 
•one,  finooth,  bright  green.  Flowers , axillary,  yellow,  many- 
cluftered,  upon  long  peduncles.  Legumes  curved,  fometimes 
Fo  much  as  to  form  a circle. 

3.  H.halearica.  ShrubbyHorfc-fhoe  Vetch — Willd.  n.  3. 
.Tacq.  Ic.Bar.  t.  149.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  427. — “ Legume  pedun- 
culated, crowded,  fmooth,  lobed  only  in  the  outer  margin.  ’ ’ — 
Native  of  Minorca,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Root 
woody,  fending  forth  afeending  branches.  d^eaves  pinnate, 
Fmooth,  of  about  eight  pair  of  ovate-linear  leaflets,  with  an 
odd  one.  Peduncles  very  long,  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
many  yeWow  flowers,  which  have  a faint,  fweet  find!. 
game  oblong,  obtufe,  flraightifh,  or  a little  curved,  finuated 
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twice  or  thrice  on  the  Upper  future,  fmooth  and  bro'.vnifh 
furni filed  with  firming,  round,  brown  feeds. 

4.  H.  comofa.  Tufted  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch. — Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1 050.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  v.  2.  777.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  3 1. — “ Le- 
gumes pedunculated,  cluftered,  curved,  waved  in  the  exter- 
nal margin.” — Found  on  dry  chalky  banks  in  Kent,  Cam- 
bridgeflnre,  and  other  parts  of  England,' 'bearing  flowers  from 
May  to  Align  ft.  This  is  rather  a fcar'ce  perennial,  with  a 
woody  root  and  fmooth  herbage.  Stems  .-profit-rate,  furrowed. 
Leaves  pinnate,  of  numerous  obovate  emarginate  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one.  Sllpulas  lanceolate.  Peduncles  axillary, 
very  long ; part ial-flalks  fhort,  hairy.  Flowers  yellow. 
Legumes  recurved,  rough  with  little. glands.  Seeds  kidney- 
fliaped. 

5.  Id.  barbdta.  Bearded  Horfe-fhoe  Vetch. — Ldureir. 
Cochinch,  v.  2.  453- — “ Legume  pedunculated,  ffraight, 
fpike  of  flowers  oblong,  terminal.” — Native  of  fields  in 
Cochinchina.—  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  four  feet  high,  erect, 
round.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  Fmooth,  ternate,  the  mid- 
dle leaflet  larger.  Flowers  purple.  Legume  barbed,  moffly 
on  the  exterior  future,  and  deeply  emarginate.  Seeds  angu- 
larly kidney-fliaped,  final!,  compreffed. — This  fpecies  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Yd e know  it  only 
from  Loureiro. 

HIPPODROME,  Hippodkomvs,  compofed  of  Arc-, 
horfe,  and  Jfopo-,  courj'e,  of  the  verb  ofijx.01,  curro,  d run,  in 
Antiquity,  a lift,  or  eoiirfe,  wherein  chariot  and  horfe-race-s 
were  performed,  and  horfes  e-xercifed. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome,  or  horie-courfe,  was  a-fpace 
of  ground  of  600  paces  long,  fin-rounded -with  a wall,  near 
the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheue.  It  was 
-uneven,  and  in  Fume  degree  irregular,  on  'account  of  the 
fitilation  ; in  one  part  was  a hill  ot  moderate  height*  and  the 
circuit  was  adorned  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  embel- 
-lifhments.  (See  Stadium.)  Paufanias  (1. -vi.)  has  given  us 
the  following  account  of  this  hippodrome,  or  horfe-courfe  : 
As  you  pafs  out  of  the  ftadium,  by  the  feat  of  the  Hel- 
lanodics,  into  the  place  appointed  for  the  horfe-races,  you 
come  to  the  barrier  (Apes-ic)  where  the  horfes  and  chariots 
rendezvous  before  they  enter  into  the  courfe.  This  barrier, 
in  its  figure,  refembles  the  prow  of  a {hip,  with  the  roftrum 
or  beak  turned  towards  the  courfe.  The  other  end,  which 
joins  on  to  the  portico  of  Agaptus  (fo  called  from  him  who 
built  it),  is  very  broad.  At  the  extremity  of  the  roftrum  or 
beak,  over  a bar  that  runs  aerofs  the  entrance  ( vsri  xssveivo;), 
is  placed  a figure  of  a dolphin  in  brafs.  (This  dolphin  is  a 
fymbol  of  Neptune,  furnamed  Hippian  or  Equeltrian,  for 
his  having  produced  a horfe  by  linking  the  earth  with  his 
trident,  according  to  the  fable  ; without  the  recolleftion  of 
which  circumftance  the  reader  might  be  furprized  to  meet 
with  the  figure  of  a dolphin  in  a horfe-courfe.)  On  the 
two  (ides  of  the  barrier,  each  of  which  is  above  400  feet 
in  length,  are  built  {lands  or  lodges,  as  well  for  the  riding, 
horfes  as  the  chariots,  which  are  diftributed  by  lot  among 
-the  competitors  in  thofe  races  ; and  before  all  thefe  lodges 
-is  ftretched  a cable,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a barrier.  About  the  middle  of  the  prow  is  erefted 
an  -altar,  built  of  unburnt  brick,  which  every  Olympiad  is 
plaillered  over  with  frefn  mortar  ; and  upon  the  altar  ftand-s 
a brazen  eagle,  which  fpreads  out  its  -wings  -to  a great  length. 
This  eagle,  by  means  of  a machine  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
the  prefident  of  the  horfe-races,  is  made  to  mount  up  at  once 
to  filch  a height  in  the  air,  as  to  become  <vifible  to  all  the 
fpeftators  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  the  brazen-dolphin  before- 
mentioned  finks  to  the  ground.  Upon  that  fignal-the  cables, 
flarc-tched  before  the  lodges  on  either  fide  of  the  portico  of 
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Agaptns,  are  fir  ft  let  loofe,  and  the  horfes  there  ftationed 
move  out  and  advance  till  they  come  over  againft  the  lodges 
of  thofe  who  drew  the  fecond  lot,  which  are  then  likewife 
opened.-  The  fame  order  is  obferved  by  all  the  relf,  and  in 
this  manner  they  proceed  through  the  beak  or  roftrinn  ; be- 
fore which  they  are  drawn  up  in  one  line,  or  front,  ready  to 
begin  the  race,  and  make  trial  of  the  fkill  of  the  charioteers 
and  fleetnefs  of  the  horfes.  (See  Chahiot.)  On  that  fide 
of  the  courfe,  which  is  formed  by  a terrace  raifed  with  earth, 
and  which  is  the  large  11  of  the  two  iides,  near  to  the  pafiitge 
that  leads  out  of  the  courfe  acrofs  the  terrace,  Hands  an  altar 
of  a round  figure,  dedicated  to  Tauaxippus,  the  terror  of 
the  horfes,  as  his  name  imports.  The  other  fide  of  the  courfe 
is  formed,  not  by  a terrace  of  earth,  but  a hill  of  moderate 
height,  at  the  end  of  which  is  eredled  a temple,  confecrated 
to  Ceres  Chamyne,  whofe  prieftefs  has  the  privilege  of  feeing 
the  Olympic  games. 

There  is  a very  famous  hippodrome  atConffantinople,  which 
was  begun  by  Alexander  Severus,  and  finifhed  by  Conftan- 
tine.  This  circus,  called  by  the  Turks  atmeidan,  is  400  paces 
long,  and  above  100  paces  wide,  i.  e.  geometrical  paces  of 
five  feet  each.  Wheeler  fays  it  was  in  length  about  550  or- 
dinary paces,  and  in  breadth  about  120;  or,  allowing  each 
pace  to  be  five  feet,  2750  feet  long  and  600  broad.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  hippodrome  there  is  a pyramidal  obeliilc  of 
granite,  in  one  piece,  about  50  feet  high,  terminating  in  a 
point,  and  charged  with  hieroglyphics  erefted  on  a pedeftal 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  infcriptions  on  its  bafe  fhew  that  it  was  erefted 
by  Theodoiius ; the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife 
it  were  reprefented  upon  it  in  baffo  relievo.  See  Circus. 

The  beauty  of  the  hippodrome  at  Conftantinople  has  been 
long  fince  defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkifh  con- 
querors ; but  under  the  fimjlar  appellation  of  atmeidan,  it 
itill  ferves  as  a place  of  exercife  for  their  horfes.  Whether 
the  Olympic  hippodrome  was  fo  long  or  fo  wide  as  this  of 
Conlfantinople,  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  determine  ; but  it  muft 
evidently  have  been  confiderably  longer  than  an  ordinary 
liadium,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  turnings  of  the  chariots 
and  horfes  round  the  pillars  which  ferved  as  metas  or  goals, 
without  running  againft  them,  or  againft  one  another.  The 
length  of  the  courfe,  or  the  diltance  between  the  two  metas  or 
goals,  is  not  ealily  afcertained.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  two  pillars,  viz.  that  from  which  the  horfes  flarted, 
and  that  round  which  they  turned,  which  divided  the  courfe 
into  two  equal  'lengths,  were  two  ftadia  diftant  from  each 
other  ; confequently,  the  whole  length  of  the  race,  for  a 
chariot  drawn  by  full  aged  horfes,  confiding  of  12  rounds, 
amounted  to  48  ftadia,  or  fix  Grecian  miles  ; and  that  of 
the  chariot  drawn  by  colts  confided  of  eight  rounds  or  32 
ftadia,  or  four  Grecian  miles  ; a Grecian  mile,  according  to 
Arbuthnot’s  computation,  being  fomewhat  more  than  8co 
paces,  whereas  an  Englilh  mile  is  equal  to  1056.  Paufanias 
informs  us,'  that  in  the  Olympic  hippodrome,  near  that  pillar 
called  Nylfe,  probably  that  which  was  erected  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  courfe,  ltood  a brazen  ftatue  of  Hippodamia, 
holding  in  her  hand  a facred  fillet  or  diadem,  prepared  to 
bind  the  head  of  Pelops,  for  his  victory  over  Oenomans  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  fpace  between  the  pillars 
was  filled  with  ilatues  or  altars,  as  that  in  the  hippodrome 
at  Conlfantinople  feems  to  have  been.  Here,  however,  flood 
the  tripod,  or  table,  on  which  were  placed  the  olive-crowns 
and  the  branches  of  palm  deftined  for  the  victors.  Befides  the 
hippodromes  at  Olympia  and  Conlfantinople,  there  were 
eourfes  of  a fim  lar  kind  at  Carthage,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,, 
end  other  places. 

We  have  fome  velfiges  in  England  of  the  hippodromus, 
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in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  performed 
their  races.  The  mod  remarkable  is  that  near  Stone-henge; 
which  is  a long  traff  of  ground,  about  370  feet,  or  200  druid 
cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a mile  and  three  quarters,  or 
6000  druid'  cubits  in  length,  inclofed  quite  round  with  a 
bank  of  earth,  extending  direftly  ealt  and  weft.  The  goal 
and  career  are  at  the  eall  end.  The  goal  is  a high  bank  of 
earth,  raifed  with  a llope  inwards,  on  which  the  judges  are 
fuppoied  to  have  fat.  The  metre  are  two  tumuli,  or  final! 
barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  courfe.  Thefe  hippodromes 
were  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  rhedagua , the 
racer  rhedcigwr,  and  the  carnage  rheda,  from  the  British, 
word  rhsdeg,  to  run.  One  of  thefe  hippodromes,  about  "half 
a mile  to  the  louthward  of  Leicefter,  retains  evident  traces 
of  the  oid  name  rhedagua , in  the  corrupted  one  of  rave  dikes. 
There  is  another  of  thefe,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  near  Dor- 
chefter ; another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near 
Penrith  in  Cumberland  ; and  another  in  the  valley,  juft  with- 
out the  town  of  Roylton. 

HIPPODROMUS,  in  Chronology , the  Boeotian  name 
for  the  Athenian  month  Hecatomboeon,  or  Ecatombreon. 

HIPPOGLOSSUM,  Horse-tongue,  in  Botany,  the 
name  of  a plant  ol  the  rufcus,  or  butcher’s  broom  kind,  call- 
ed by  others  the  Alexandrian  bay,  or  laurus  Alexandrina. 

PIIPPOGLOSSUS,  in  Ichthyology,  Halibut , a Ip  ecies  of 
Pleuronectes,  which  fee. 

HIPPOL  APATHUM,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  lapa- 
thum,  called  alfo  monk's  rhubarb. 

HIPPOLAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
European  Scythia,  which  was  a tongue  of  land  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Boryftheries  and  that  of  Hypanis.  Hero- 
dotus fays,  that  here  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Ceres. 

HIPPOLITHOS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
ftones  found  in  the  Itomachs  and  inteftines  of  horfes  : there 
are  often  a great  number  of  thefe  in  one  horfe  ; and  they 
are  frequently  found  in  the  colon  of  a very  large  fize.  See 
Bezoar. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  St.  in  Biography,  a Chriftian  bifliop 
and  martyr,  in  the  third  century,  was  the  difciple  of  Jrenreus, 
and  the  inftructor  of  Qrigen.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  zeal 
and  labours  in  preaching  the  gofpel,  ana  in  defending  the 
Chriftian  religion.  The  feat  of  his  principal  labours  was  at 
Rome,  where  it  is  probable  he  buffered  martyrdom.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  year  230,  under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Some,  however,  afcribe  it  to  the  perfecutioa 
under  Maxuniuus,  live  years  later  ; and  there  are  others  who 
contend  that  it  did  not  occur  till  the  Decian  perfecution, 
about  the  year  250.  He  was  held  in  high  eftimation  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  author  of  a number  of 
works  on  a variety  of  f 11  Ejects.  Of  his  great  fame,  a noble 
monument  erefted  to  his  honour  near  Rome  affords  fome 
proof.  This  monument  confifts  of  a marble  ftatue,  re- 
prefenting  a venerable  perfon  fitting  in  a chair,  on  the  iides 
of  which  are  engraved,  in  Greek  letters,  cycles  of  16  years, 
forming  the  mo  ft  ancient  pafehal  canon  in  exiftence.  It 
was  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  with  commen- 
taries, in  1 ?95,  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  by  father  Giles 
Bucher  in  1694.  Hippolytus  was  author  cf  many  other 
works  ; but  fome  given  to  him  are  unqueftionably  fpurious. 
Dr.  Lardner  has  inveftigated  their  authenticity,  and  having 
fo  done  he  adds,  “ If  I may  at  Lift  deliver  mv  own  opinion, 

I would  lay,  though  fcarcely  any  of  them  are  altogether  fin- 
cere  and  uncorrupted,  there  are  few  of  which  lorne  good  ufe 
may  not  be  made  by  a man  of  candour  and  judgment. ** 
Gardner’s  Credibility. 

HIPPOMANE,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Greek  name 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  an  American  genus  to  which  it 
I could 
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could  not  poffibly  originally  belong,  but  whole  qualities 
perhaps  may  excufe  its  application.  The  word  is  con- 
flruCted  of  l-voc,  a horfe,  and  puna,  madnefs,  the  ancient 
plant  being  of  fo  virulent  a nature  as  to  bring  madnefs  upon 
fuch  animals,  if  they  happened  to  partake  of  it. — The  genus 
in  queftion  is  not  behind-hand  with  any  plant  in  noxious 
qualities. — Linn.  Gen.  205.  Schreb.  659.  Swartz.  Obf. 
Bot.  369.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  571.  Mart.  Mill.  Died, 
v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  378.  Juff.  391.  Lamarck 
Iiluftr.  t.  793.  (Mancjanilla ; Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monacia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca, 
Linn.  Euphorbia , Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male-flowers  in  a terminal  catkin.  Cat.  Pe- 
rianth of  one  leaf,  bifid,  turbinate,  obtufe,  very  fmall.  Cor. 
None.  Stam.  A fingle  thread-fhaped  filament,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx;  anthers  four,  roundifh,  affixed  croflwife 
to  the  Tides  of  the  filament  towards  the  top.  Female-flower 
folitary,  terminal.  Cal.  Perianth  withering,  of  three  ronnd- 
ith,  concave,  obtufe  Converging  leaves.  Cor.  None.  Pf. 
Germen  ovate,  large  ; ftyle  very  {hort;  ftigma  about  feven- 
cleft,  acute,  reflexed.  Pcric.  Drupa  globular,  very  large, 
one-celled,  crowned  with  the  permanent  ftigma.  Seed.  Nut 
woody,  irregular,  acuminated;  excavated  with  little  pits 
and  accompanied  by  appendages,  of  feven  cells  and  feven 
valves  ; kernels  folitary,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  a catkin.  Perianth  two-cleft.  Corolla 
None.  Female,  Perianth  three-cleft.  Corolla  None.  Stig- 
ma feven-cleft.  Lrupa  with  a nut  of  feven  cells. 

I.  H.  Mancinellci.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1431.  Jacq.  Amer. 
250.  t.  159  (Juglandi  affinis  arbor  julilera  ladtefcens  vene- 
nata pyrifolia,  Mancanilla  Hifpanis  didda  ; Sloan.  Jam.  v.  2. 
3.  t.  159.) — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  with  one  gland  at  the 
bafe  ; ftalks  half  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  fandy, 
watery  places  near  the  coaft  in  various  parts  of  the  Welt 
Indies. — This  is  a tall  and  fpreading  tree,  of  handfome  ap- 
pearance, compared  by  Jacquin  to  a Pear-tree.  Every  part, 
when  wounded,  exudes  a plentiful,  very  white,  but  highly 
caultic  and  venomous  milk,  raifing  blilters  on  the  fkin  like  a 
burn,  nor  can  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  plant  be  touched 
with  fafety.  It  is  reported,  that  many  of  the  Europeans 
who  firlt  landed  at  Surinam  died  fuddenly  from  fleeping 
under  this  tree.  Jacquin  fays,  that  fome  kind  of  Land- 
Crabs  become  poifonous  food  from  eating  the  fruit,  which 
is  by  no  means  wonderful.  The  wood,  however,  is  valued  for 
being  capable  of  taking  a high  polilh,  and  being  beautifully 
variegated  with  feveral  dark  colours.  The  Leaves  are  Mat- 
tered, ovate,  acute,  with  Ihallow  ferratures,  fmooth,  veiny, 
about  two  inches  long,  on  ftalks  not  quite  fo  long,  which 
are  (lender  and  fmooth,  crowned  where  they  enter  the  bafe 
of  the  leaf  with  one,  round,  depreffed  gland.  The  male 
Catkins  grow  at  the  end  of  tlie  branches  and  are  of  a yellovv- 
ifti-green  colour.  Female-flowers  at  the  divifion  of  the  twigs, 
folitary,  round  and  green.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a walnut  with- 
out the  coat,  of  a yellowifh-green,  refembling  a crab-apple 
in  fize  and  fmell ; the  coat  is  very  thin,  and  nut  large. 
Sioane  fays,  that  goats  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  which 
does  not  render  either  their  flefli  or  their  milk  poifonous. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  Hippomane  liglandulofa  of 
the  Plant  a Surinamenfes,  n.  129,  Y. '{man . Acad.  v.  8.  263, 
appears  by  the  Linnsean  Herbarium  to  be  a totally  different 
plant  from  that  originally  fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  as  well  as 
from  the  above  deferibed.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Mag- 
nolia grandif.ora , but  we  have  not  materials  to  determine  its 
genus.  Linnaeus  fays,  the  fruit  is  tricoccous  ; if  fo,  it  may 
belong  to  the  genus  Sapium  of  Jacquin,  Willd.  v.  4.  572,  to 
which  the  other  Linaaean  fpecies  of  Hippomane  are  now  re- 
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ferred.  If  they  remain  fo,  the  fpecific  chara&er  of  the 
Mancindla  becomes  fuperfluous. 

HIPPOMANES,  compounded  of  W~oc,  horfe,  and' 
ponx,  madnefs,  a fort  of  poifon,  famous  among  the  ancients 
as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philtres,  or  charms. 

Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the  hippo- 
manes.  Pliny  deferibes  it  as  a blackifli  caruncle,  found  on 
the  head  of  a new -foaled  colt  ; which  the  dam  bites  off  and 
eats  as  loon  as  fire  is  delivered.  Fie  adds,  that  if  ihe  be 
prevented  herein  by  any  other's  cutting  it  off  before,  Ihe 
will  not  take  to,  nor  brinor  up  her  younsr. 

7 O I _ J O 

Virgil,  and  after  him  Sernas  and  Columel'a,  deferibe  it 
as  a poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pudendum  of  a mare, 
when  proud,  or  longing  for  the  horfe.  JEu.  lib.  iv.  ver. 
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At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle’s  Dictionary  is  a very  learned 
difi'ertation  on  the  hippomangs;  and  all  its  virtues,  both  real 
and  pretended. 

HIPPOMYREX,  the  horfe  ant,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  ant  much  larger  and  nimbler  than  the  common  kind.  This 
builds  in  woods,  and  makes  its  nells  ol  flicks  and  ifraws, 
and  fragments  of  various  parts  of  trees.  The  common  ant 
builds  only  with  earth. 

HIPPONE,  in  Mythology , the  goddefs  of  horfes  and 
chariots. 

HIPPONESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
in  Caria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Libya. 

HIPPONIATES  Sinus,  a gulf  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea, 
on  the  vveftern  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

HIPPONITES,  a lake  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  oF 
which  was  built  the  town  of  Hippo-Zarytus. 

HIPPONIUM,  called  alfo  Vila  Valentin,  Bivona,  a 
town  of  Italy,  upon  the  weftem  coaft  of  Brutium,  at  t-he 
lower  part  of  a gulf,  which  opened  to  the  north. 

H I PPOPEC  FINITE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  er  great 
feallop,  is  a fulfil  fhell,  half  a foot  over,  found  in  a great 
rock  in  Virginia,  40  miles  from  a fea  or  river,  according  to 
Dr.  Grew.  Rarities  of  Grelham  College,  p.  262. 

HIl  POPHFE,  in  Botany,  apparently  from  fircr or,  a 
horfe,  and  To. u,  to  drflroy,  a name  in  Diofcorides  for  what 
he  fays  was  ufed  by  fullers  in  dreffing  cloths,  but 
whofe  defeription  anfwers  to  fomething  of  the  RhtCmnur 
kind.  It  is  however  in  fome  points  applicable  to  the  Ihrub 
for  which  it  is  retained  by  Linnaeus. — Linn.  Gen.  517- 
Schreb.  682.  Mart.  Mill.  Dirit.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
1075.  Juff-  IS’  Lamarck.  Iiluftr.  t.  808.  Gcertn.  t.  .1 2. — • 
(Rhamnoides;  Tourn.  t.481.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dicecia 
Tetrandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Calyciflone,  Linn.  Elaagni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  divided  al- 
moft  to  the  bafe  into  two  equal,  roundifh,  obtufe,  concave,, 
erehf  lobes,  cohering  at  their  fummit,  but  a little  gaping 
below.  Cor.  None.  Slam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort  ; 
anthers  oblong,  angular,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  ovate-oblong,  tubular, 
flightly  cloven  at  the  top,  deciduous.  Cor.  None.  Bi/h 
Germen  fuperior,  fmall,  roundifh;  ftyle  fimple,  very  fhort ; 
ftigma  thickifh,  oblong,  recurved,  reaching  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  Peric.  Berry  nearly  globofe,  of  one  cell. 
Seed  folitary,  oblong,  Alining,  with  a furrow  at  each  fide, 
invefted  with  a double  membranous  coat. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  two  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Female,  Calyx  tubular,  cloven.  Style  one.  Berry 
fuperior.  Seed  folitary,  doubly  coated. 

Obf.  Mr.  Viborg,  the  Danifh  naturalift,  has  difeovered 
fome  hermaphrodite  flowers,  occafionally  intermixed  with 
the  others.  Gsertner  deferibes  but  a fingle  coat  to  the  feed, 
which  he  properly  calls  the  lining  of  its  cell,  overlooking  a 

thicker. 
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thicker,  almoft  leathery,  integument,  or  arillus,  which 
clofely  enfolds  the  feed  itfelf,  and  which  is  well  difplayed 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  Engl.  Bot. 

1.  H.  rhamnoides.  Linn.  Sp.  Ph  iqf2-  Engl.  Bot.  t.  425. 

Pall.  Rolf.  v.  x.  t.  68.  FI.  Dan.  t.  265.  ( Rhamnus  fecun- 

dns  Clufii : Ger.  era.  1334.)  Sallow-thorn,  or  Sea  Buck- 
thorn.—Leaves  lanceolate.- — Native  of  fandy  banks  and 
marfhes  near  the  fea,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
fouth  of  France  to  Finland.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Norfolk 
coaft,  growing  on  the  cliffs  and  fand-banks,  and  flowering 
about  tiie  middle  of  May,  nor  is  it  unfrequently  cultivated 
• in  flirubberies.  The  woody  bufhy  Jlem  is  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  thorny.  Leaves  fcattered,  aboift  two  inches  long, 
lanceolate  or  almolt  linear,  bluntifh,  entire,  of  a filvery 
white  beneath.  Both  their  furfaces,  as  well  as  the  young 
bark  and  half-ripe  fruit,  are  cloathed  with  minute  umbili- 
cated  fcales,  as  in  the  genus  Eleagmis.  Flowers  fmall,  green, 
in  the  boforns  of  the  lowermolt  leaves  of  each  branch,  while 
very  young,  the  two  fexes  on  different  fhrubs.  Berries 
ripened  in  autumn,  very  copioufly  on  the  wild  plants,  never, 
as  far  as  we  have  feen,  on  garden  ones.  They  are  the  fize 
of  large  currants,  of  a glowing  orange-colour,  pulpy,  very 
acid,  agreeab’e  enough  when  preferved  with  fugar.  Lin- 
naeus found  the  Finlanders  ufing  them  as  a fauce  to  their 
fifh,  but  he  complained  of  their  intolerable  acidity.  Rouf- 
feau  gives  a ludicrous  account  of  the  Angular  politenefs  of  a 
young  man,  who  feeing  him  eat  thefe  berries,  as  they  were 
walking  together,  did  not  prefume  to  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  him  they  were  confidered  as  poifonous. 

2.  PI.  canadenjis . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1453' — Canada  Sea 
Buckthorn. — Leaves  ovate.— Gathered  by  Kalrn  in  Canada. 
It  differs  from  the  former  in  its  much  fhorter,  broader,  ovate 
or  elliptical  leaves,  very  confpicuous  for  tneir  filvery  backs, 
and  the  rulty  fcales  fcattered  over  them.  1 he  Jlowers  are 
in  little,  brown,  Aiming,  axillary  chillers. 

HIPPOPHEOS.  This  was  a name  given  not  only  to 
the  larger  fpecies  of  the  pheos  or  llebs,  but  to  a very  different 
plant,  a kind  of  dodder,  more  vulgarly  called  epipheos, 
from  its  growing  upon  the  pheos,  as  the  dodder  of  thyme  is 
called  epithymum,  from  its  growing  upon  that  plant.  It  is 
poflible  indeed  that  it  might  be  called  originally  hippopheos, 
from  its  riding,  as  it  were,  on  the  pheos.  But  however  this 
be,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpect  that  Diofcorides  con- 
founds this  dodder  with  the  plant  itlelf,  and  gives  its  virtues 
as  thofe  of  the  proper  hippopheos  ; which,  according  to 
Theophrallus,  and  all  the  other  writers  of  credit  m antiqui- 
ty, is  only  a larger  fpecies  of  the  pheos,  a prickly  fhrub, 
hot  a plant,  growing  on  it.  See  Epipiieos. 

HIPPOPHTHALMIC  Muscles,  a name  given  by 
the  ichthyologifts  to  a pair  of  large  mufcles  found  in  the 
head  of  fifh,  one  placed  immediately  under  the  eye ; thefe 
ferve  to  move  the  eyes  ; and,  with  the  two  maxillary  mufcles 
placed  under  the  jaws,  are  the  principal  mufcular  parts  ot 
the  head  of  fifh. 

HIPPOPODES,  or  Hippopedes,  compofed  of  Wxo:, 
horfe , and  foot , in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation 

given  to  a certain  people  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scy- 
thian fea;  as  being  fuppofed  to  have  horfes’  feet. 

The  hippopodes  are  mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  Geogr. 
v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and 
St.  Auguftine,  lie  Civit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  they  had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of 
their  fwiftnefs,  or  lightnefs  of  foot. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mammalia  in 
the  order  Belluae  ; the  front  teeth  in  each  jaw  are  four, 
thofe  in  the  upper  jaw  are  remote  and  form  a pair  each  fide  ; 
thofe  In  the  lower  are  prominent,  and  the  two  middle  ones 


longeft ; the  tulles  are  folitary,  the  lower  ones  long,  curved, 
and  obliquely  truncated  ; feet  furnifhed  with  hoofs  at  the 
margin. 

Whether  in  reality  there  may  exift  more  than  one  fpecies 
of  this  genus  appeal's  uncertain  ; there  is  every  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  morfe  has  been  fometimes  confounded  by  tra- 
vellers with  the  true  hippopotamus ; and  the  difcordance  which 
we  trace  in  their  reports,  arifing  as  it  muff  be  conceived  from 
this  particular  caufe,  may  have  erroneoufly  given  birth  to  the 
prevailing  fuppofition  of  thofe  writers  who  believe  there  are 
two  fpecies.  The  obfervations  of  Sonnini  feem  in  favour  of 
the  exifience  of  more  than  one  kind,  yet  his  conclufions, 
however  jult,  are  not  apparently  founded  on  better  authority 
than  the  difcordance  of  writers,  to  which  we  before  al- 
luded. Thofe  who  apprehend  there  are  two  fpecies  confi- 
dcr  one  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  frefli  water,  or  rather  of  in- 
land rivers,  lakes,  and  marfhes,  and  the  other  to  be  entirely- 
confined  to  the  fea  ; the  latter  is  probably  the  morfe. 

After  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus 
has  been  in  all  ages  an  objeft  of  admiration  to  mankind  ; its 
fize  is  often  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  its  force 
but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  ; and  thus  in  magnitude,  as  well 
as  llrength,  it  yields  alone  to  the  decided  fuperiority  of  the 
elephant. 

The  appearance  of  the  hippopotamus  when  on  the  land  is 
altogether  uncouth,  the  body  being  extremely  large,  flat, 
and  round,  the  head  enormoully  large  in  proportion,  and 
the  legs  as  difproportionately  fhort.  Authors  vary  confi- 
derably  in  deferibing  the  fize  of  this  animal.  The  length  of 
a male  has  been  known  to  be  feventcen  feet,  the  height  feven 
feet,  and  the  circumference  fifteen  ; the  head  three  feet  and 
a half,  and  the  girt  nine  feet ; the  mouth  in  width  about  two 
feet.  The  general  colour  of  the  hippopotamus  is  brownifh  ; 
the  ears  fmall  and  pointed,  and  lined  very  thickly  with  imo 
fhort  hairs  ; the  eyes  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
creature,  and  black  ; the  lips  are  very  thick,  broad,  and  befet 
with  a few  fcattered  tufts  of  fhort  bridles  ; the  noftrils  fmall. 
The  armament  of  teeth  in  its  mouth  is  truly  formidable,  more 
particularly  the  tufks  or  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
are  of  a curved  form,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  Undated  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  obliquely  truncated  at  the  end  ; 
thele  are  fo  llrong  and  hard,  that  they  will  flu-ike  fire  with 
Heel,  are  fometimes  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh 
upwards  of  fix  pounds  each.  The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
much  fmaller  ; thofe  in  the  upper  jaw  are  of  a moderate 
fize ; thofe  in  the  lower  llrong,  fomewhat  conic,  fharD 
pointed,  and  projecting  forwards  alinofl:  horizontally.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  fhort  hair,  which 
is  more  fparingly  fet  on  the  under  parts  than  the  upper.  The 
tail  is  fhort,  thick,  flightly  compreffed,  a little  hairy,  and 
marked  by  feveral  llrong  circular  wrinkles.  The_feet  are 
large,  and  each  of  the  four  lobes  or  toes  furnifhed  with 
a hoof. 

The  colour  of  the  hippopotamus,  when  juft  emerging  from 
the  water,  is  palifh  brown,  or  moufe  colour,  the  lower  oarts 
inclining  to  blueifh  or  flate  colour,  the  belly  flefh  colour,  and 
the  fkin  appearing  through  the  hair.  Sparrman  fpeaks  of 
its  “ flimy  appearance  when  newly  come  out  of  the  water, 
which  is  faid  to  gliften  in  the  moon-fhine  like  a fifh,"  and 
other  writers  agree  that  the  blueifh  tinge  of  colour  that  ap- 
pears on  the  body,  when  rifing  out  of  the  water,  is  entirely 
diflipated  as  the  fkin  becomes  dry. 

This  animal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Mod  commen- 
tators conceive  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Job,  who  deferibes 
its  manners,  food,  and  haunts  fo  admirably,  as  to  leave 
little  reafon  for  believing  that  fcriptural  writer  alluded  to 
any  othe$  animal.  In  the  verfe,  “ Behold  now  Behemoth 
1 2 ■ which 
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which  I made  near  thee  ; he  eateth  grafs  as  an  ox.’  It  is 
reprefented  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uz,  the  land  of  Job,  and  as  an  animal  that  l'ub lifts 
on  vegetable  food  5 the  fecond,  u No  ! now  Ins  ftiength  is 
in  Ms  loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly  — and 
“ his  bones  are  as  ftrong  as  pieces  of  brafs,  his  bones 
are  like  bars  of  iron,”  indicate  its  great  ftrength  and  the 
hardnefs  of  his  bones.  Its  relidence  among  the  vail  reedy 
marlhes,  in  rivers  overfhadowed  with  thick  torells,  is  implied 
in  the  vcrfe,  Ide  lieth  under  the  lhady  trees  in  the  covci  t 
of  the  reeds  and  fens.”  And  in  the  fifth  verfe,  “ Behold  ! 
he  drinketh  up  a river  ; he  trufteth  he  can  draw  up  Joidan 
into  his  mouth,  refers  to  the  characderitiic  widenefs  of  his 
mouth,  which  is  poetically  defcribed  as  large  enough  to  ex- 
hauft  fucli  a ftream  as  the  Jordan. 

By  writers  of  antiquity,  the  hippopotamus  is  defcribed  as 
poffefling  the  moll  marvellous  powers  of  ftrength.  1 hey 
alfo  feigned  that  it  vomited  lire,  in  allufion,  no  doubt,  to  the 
prodigious  hardnefs  of  its  teeth,  which  give  fire  with  ileel. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  revered  as  a tutelary 
divinity ; they  paid  it  facred  honours,  and  engraved  its  image 
upon  their  obehfks.  But  if  we  may  credit  Diodoi  us  Siculus, 
they  would  fometimes  wage  war  againll  this  objeft  of  their 
adoration,  attacking  it  with  fpears  and  daggers,  and  after 
inflicting  many  grievous  wounds,  leave  the  pool  lacerated 
beafl  to  expire  through  the  lofs  of  blood.  In  like  manner 
the  negroes  of  Congo,  Angola,  Elmina,  and  otliei  adjacent 
parts  of  Africa,  at  this  day  regard  the  hippopotamus  as  a god, 
and  yet  they  not  only  attack  and  deltroy  it,  but  devour  its 
flefh  with  great.avidity.  The  hippopotamus  occurs  among  the 
little  figures  in  the  calls  taken  from  the  ancient  tombs  of 
Siberia,  now  at  Paris,  fram  whence  it  is  concluded  tins  ani- 
mal was  formerly  known  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; not  as 
an  inhabitant,  the  rigorous  coldnefs  of  the  climate  forbidding 
that  idea,  but  as  an  idol,  and  being  there  worlhipped  as  a 

divinity  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  111 

Pliny  relates  that  Scaurus,  during  his  ledilefhip,  exhibited 
before  the  Roman  people  four  crocodiles,  and  one  hippopota- 
mus, in  a temporary  lake  prepared  tor  the  occafion.  Au- 
cmflus  alfo  produced  one  of  the  latter  on  his  triumph  over 
Cleopatra  ; and  after  this  the  figure  of  the  hippopotamus  ap- 
pears on  various  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors.  For  many 
an-es  after  no  authentic  hiftory  of  this  animal  was  obtained. 
The  firfl  among  modern  deferibers  who  have  noticed  it  with 
accuracy  was  Zerenghi,  an  Italian  furgeon,  who,  about  the 
beginnino-  of  the  feventeenth  century,  printed  an  account  of 
it  at  Naples,  accompanied  by  a figure  taken  from  a diied 
fkin,  which  figure  is  again  given  in  the  works  of  Aldrovandus. 
Since  that  period  the  hitlory  of  this  animal  has  been  more  fully 
developed,  through  the  zealous  attention  bellowed  on  the 
fubieft  by  travellers,  to  whom  an  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded of  examining  the  animal  in  the  living  (late,  and  in 
its  native  regions  ; and  to  none  of  whom  the  curious  are  moie 
indebted,  for  fatisfadlory  information  in  this  particular, 
than  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Sparmann. 

The  vaft  ftrength  of  this  animal  would  render  it  one  of  the 
mod  formidable  of  terreftrial  quadrupeds,  were  its  difpofitions 
ferocious  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  animal  of  very  tranquil 
difpofitions,  unlefs  under  circumllances  of  great  irritation, 
and  then  its  power  is  really  to  be  dreaded.  Its  bulk  is  fo 
great  that  twelve  oxen  have  been  found  neceffary  to  draw 
one  afhore  that  was  (hot  in  a river  above  the  Cape.  The 
Ero-ell  hippopotamus,  among  about  thirty,  killed  by  colonel 
Gordon,  was  eleven  feet  long  ; this  was  a female  ; the  largelt 
male,  which  always  exceeds  the  other  fex  in  fize,  was  eleven 
feet  eiAit  inches.  Dr.  Sparmann,  however,  defcribes  fome 
larger  t and  Mr.  Bruce  fpeaks  of  others  in  lake  ft  /ana,  that 


were  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  It  is  aflerted  by  Halil-f- 
quift,  that  the  hide  alone  is  a load  for  a camel. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
and,  as  in  ancient  times,  are  found  in  the  Nile,  where  it  flows 
through  the  fens  of  Upper  Egypt,  below  which  it  is  rarely 
leen.  The  lateft  inllance  on  record  of  its  appearing  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  was  in  the  year  1600,  when  two 
were  killed  near  Damietta.  It  abounds  molt  in  the  rivers 
among  the  woods  and  deferts  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  thpfe  of 
Africa,  as  the  Gambia,  Senegal,  Zaira,  redding  equally  in 
rivers  near  their  fall  into  the  fea,  and  in  the  inland  lakes 
from  the  very  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Formerly  they  abounded  in  rivers  near  the  Cape,  but  are  now 
almoft  extirpated  ; and  it  was  even  found  neceffary  under 
the  Dutch  government,  in  order  to  preferve  the  few  remain- 
ing in  the  Berg  river,  to  prohibit  lliyoting  them  without 
exprefs  permiffion. 

From  the  unwieldinefs  of  the  body  and  the  fliorttiefs  of 
the  legs,  the  hippopotamus  is  not  able  to  move  very  fwiftly 
upon  the  land,  and  he  then  becomes  timid.  His  pace  is, 
however*  quicker  on  the  land  than  generally  imagined.  When 
purified  he  takes  to  the  water,  plunges  in,  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  feen  walking  at  perfect  eale,  or  fwimming  with 
like- facility,  the  great  lize  of- his  belly  rendering  his  fpecific 
gravity  equal  to  that  of  water.  He  cannot,  however,  con- 
tinue long  under  water  without  riling  towards  the  furface  to 
breathe  ; and  in  the  day-time  he  is  fo  fearful  of  being  dif- 
covered,  that  when  he  takes  in  a frefh  fupply  of  air,  the 
place  is  hardly  perceptible,  for  he  does  not  venture  even  to 
put  his  nofe  out  of  the  water.  In  rivers  unfrequented  by 
mankind  he  is  lei's  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of 
the  water.  If  wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or' 
canoes  with  great  fury,  and  often  fink-them  by  linking,  or 
biting  large  pieces  out  of  their  lides,  and  thus  people  are 
frequently  drowned  by  thefe  animals.  It  is  reported  alfo 
that  they  will  at  once  bite  a man  in  two.  In  (hallow  rivers 
the  hippopotamus  makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order 
to  conceal  ids  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water  he 
ufuallv  puts  out  half  his  body  at  once,  and  fmells  and  looks 
around,  but  fometimes  ruflies  out  with  great  impetuoilty, 
and  tramples  down  every  thing  in  his  way.  It  is  hazardous 
to  navigate  canoes  in  rivers  much  infefted  by  thefe  animals, 
as  the  flightell  movement  of  their  bodies  may  ealily  overfet 
them. 

The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  is  entirely  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  in  quell  of  which  he  quits  his  watery  refidence,  under 
the  favourable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  ranges  in  fccurity 
along  the  banks' and  adjacent  places,  deftroying  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  by  the  tramplings  of  his  feet,  an  infinitely  greater 
portion  of  herbage  than  could  poflibly  be  required  to  fatisfv 
the  craving  of  its  appetite.  He  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grafs 
which  he  readily  tears  up  with  his  teeth.  In  cultivated 
places  he  commits  incredible  mifehief,  efpecially  among  the 
plantations  of  fugar,  rice,  corn,  and  other  grain,  and  among 
young  and  tender  trees,  the  (hoots  of  which  he  eagerly  de- 
vours. 

The  manners  of  the  hippopotami  approach  nearer  to  thofe 
of  the  hog  than  the  horfe  tribe,  with  which  its  name  implies 
an  affinity  ; for  which  reafon  Alpin  calls  them  Cbcropotames, 
or  river-hogs.  They  commonly  deep  in  the  reedy  iflands, 
in  the  middle  of  rivers,  and  if  poflible  in  iituations  furrounded 
by  thick  forefts,  and  deep  impenetrable  marfhes  ; and  in  fuch 
{filiations  they  bring  forth  their  young.  A herd  of  females 
is  faid  to  have  but  one  male  ; they  bring  forth  one  youug 
at  a time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  fuckie  the  young  in  the 
water.  The  males  often  contell  each  other's  right  over  the 
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females  ; and  the  attack  of  two  fach  powerful  animals,  as 
may  naturally  be  imagined,  is  terrible.  The  earth  drakes 
beneath  them,  the  water  trembles,  their  blood  flows  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  mattes  of  flefh  torn  out  by  their  mighty  grafp 
of  teeth  lie  fcattered  upon  the  blood-llained  fcene  of  con- 
fli£E  Sometimes  the  weakeft, perceiving  his  efforts  ineffectual, 
leaves  his  antagonift  matter  of  the  field,  but  this  does  not 
happen  often  ; for  it  is  feldom  that  one  or  both  of  them  does 
not  peri  111'  on  the  fpot.  The  female  is  fuppofed  to  go  with 
young  nine  months.  She  is  often  feen  in  the  rivers  with  the 
young  one  on  her  back,  and  her  manner  of  fuckling  is  not 
diflimilar  to  that  of  the  cow,  the  teats,  which  are  fmall, 
and  two  in  number,  being  placed  far  back  under  the  belly  ; 
the  milk  is  thin  and  more  aqueous  than  that  of  the  cow.  The 
female,  at  particular  feafons,  has  a ilrong  fnrell  of  rnulk. 

The  modes  of  capture  adopted  in  taking  thefe  animals 
are  various.  They  are  fometimes  flrot,  fometimes  attacked 
with  harpoons,  and  fometimes  taken  in  pit-falls  prepared  for 
the  occafion  in  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  fome  parts  the  natives 
place  boards  full  of  flrarp  irons  in  the  ground,  which  thefe 
heavy  beafts  ftriking  into  their  fetet  become  incapable  of 
moving,  and  thus  fall  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are 
ftruck  in  the  water  with  harpoons  fixed  to  cords,  and  ten  or 
a dozen  canoes  are  employed  in  the  chafe.  This  is  the 
common  method  in  which  it  is  taken  in  Africa.  Haffelquitt 
tells  us  the  Egyptians  have  a curious  manner  of  relieving 
themfelves  in  fome  degree  from  this  deftruchve  animal. 
« They  remark  the  places  (he  fays)  which  he  frequents 
mod,  and  there  lay  a large  quantity  of  peas ; when  the  bead 
comes  afhore,  hungry  and  voracious,  he  falls  to  eating  what 
is  neareft  him  ; and,  filling  his  belly  with  the  peas,  they 
occafion  an  un flip-portable  third.  He  then  returns  imme- 
diately into  the  river,  and  drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peas  large 
draughts  of  water,  which  fuddenly  caufe  his  death  ; lor  the 
peas  foon  begin  to  fyvell  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after 
theEgyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  Ihore,  blown  up  as  if  killed 
by  the  llrongeil  poifon.’’ 

The  flefh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  eaten  in  Africa  by ' the 
poorer  orders  of  people,  who,  as  a matter  of  emolument,  firft 
feparate  it  from  the  fat,  a kind  of  fine  lard  with  which  the 
animal  abounds,  and  which  bears  a cenfiderable  price,  both 
on  account  of  its  flavour,  and  becauie  it  is  fuppofed  to  pof- 
fefs  many  admirable  virtues.  This  animal  is  al!o  taken  for 
the  fake  of  the  hide,  which  on  the  back  is  two  inches  thick  or 
more,  and  which,  when  dried,  is  faid  to  be  proof  again  ft  the 
ftroke  of  a mufket-ball.  This  is  converted  by  the  Africans 
into  fhields  or  bucklers.  The  value  of  the  teeth  is  another 
inducement  for  its  deftru&ion  ; thefe,  the  tulks  in  particular, 
being  fuperior  in  hardnefs  to  ivory,  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
not  fo  fubjeft  to  become  yellow,  and  therefore  better  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  dentift  : fuperttition  has  further  ttamped  on 
them  an  additional  value,  the  Africans  confidering  them  as 
an  antidote  to  poifon,  and  ufually  wearing  fome  trinkets 
formed  of  thefe  teeth  about  their  perfons.  And  finally  it 
may  be  added,  upon  the  credit  of  Labat,  that  the  blood  of 
this  animal  is  employed  by  the  Indian  painters  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  colours,  though  in  what  manner  we  are  not 
informed. 

The  mild  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  is  confirmed  by  Belon, 
who  affures  us  that  when  young  they  are  eafily  tamed.  Ele 
faw  one  kept  in  a liable,  and  which  (hewed  no  inclination  to 
efcape,  or  do  any  kind  ol  mifehief,  when,  as  fometimes 
happened,  he  was  releafed  from  his  confinement.  The  cry 
of  this  animal  has  been  varioufly  deferibed  ; Adanfon,  an  au- 
thor of  veracity,  declares  it  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  horfe, 
Uttered  with  confiderable  force. 


In  conclufion,  we  (hall  notice  the  interefting  obfervations 
made  on  the  hippopotamus  by  Dr.  Sparrman,  a writer  whole 
accuracy  is  in  general  indifputable  ; the  ftyle  adopted  by  that 
author  is  rather  prolix,  and  it  befides  abounds  in  local  inci- 
dents not  immediately  neceflary  to  be  related,  but  as  thefe 
cannot  eafily  be  expunged  without  detriment  to  the  fidelity, 
and  tendency  of  the  reprefen tation  he  has  given,  it  will  be 
belt  to  repeat  the  obfervations  of  that  traveller  in  their  varied 
details,  in  his  own  words. 

“ Towards  evening,  on  the  24th  of  January  1776,  we  came 
to  a pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  ufed  to  be  fre- 
quented by  fea-cows  ( meaning  the  hippopotami. ' For  this  rea- 
fon,  all  unfrequented  ways  by  which  thefe  animals  might 
come  up  from  the  river  were  befet  by  us  feparately  ; our 
hunting  party  confiding  in  the  whole  of  feven  perfons,  namely, 
five  of  us  Chriftians,  together  with  my  Hottentot,  and  another 
belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befides  this,  the  reft  of  the  Hot- 
tentots were  ordered  to  go  to  the  windward,  and  to  the  more 
open  places  ; and  by  fmackirig  their  whips,  and  making  other 
noifes,  to  frighten  and  drive  the  animal  towards  us  as  foon  as 
it  fhould  make  its  appearance  ; in  confequence  of  which 
meafures,  it  appeared  to  11s,  that  when  at  length  obliged 
to  go  on  fliore  in  queft  of  its  food,  it  mutt  neceffarilv  come 
to  the  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  hunters.  Every  one  of 
thefe  places'were  juft  at  the  edge  of  the  river  between  the 
reeds  which  grew  on  the  dry  parts  of  the  river,  or  in  thofe 
fpots  which  the  water  had  left,  and  at  the  fame  time  clofe 
to  the  very  narrow  paths  which  the  animal  had  made  for  it- 
felf  at  each  place  ; in  confequence  of  which  difpofition,  it 
would  inevitably  pafs  not  above  fix  inches,  or  a foot  at  mod, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fportiman’s  piece.  Confequestly  our 
whole  dcpendance  was  upon  two  circumftances,  viz.  that 
our  guns  fhould  not  mils  fire,  and  that  the  fliot  fhould  not 
fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  fportfman  mutt 
have  inevitably  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life  ; though  in 
the  latter,  he  had  reafon  to  hope,  from  in  fiances  of  what  had 
happened  to  others,  that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report 
from  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  ball  itlelf,  would  confufe  the 
animal,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  immediately  making  towards 
its  enemy.  The  banks  of  the  pit,  which  were  then  befet, 
were  in  moft  places  fteep  and  perpendicular,  and  the  pit  itfelf 
ahnoft  three  quarters  of  a mile  long  ; but  my  poll,  and  that 
of  my  fellow  traveller,  (Mr.  Immelman,)  happened  to  be 
at  the  diftance  of  not  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  each 
other.  To  thefe  very  places  too,  after  we  had  waited  at 
them  an  hour  and  a half,  in  the  moft  profound  filence,  the 
enormous  animals  did  not  fail  to  refort.  They  had  already, 
while  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  got  feent  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  now  fhewed,  by  their  fvvimming  up  and  down, 
and  blowing  themfelves,  as  well  as  by  a fhort  but  acute  and 
piercing  grunt  or  neighing  noife,that  they  had  agreatfufpicion 
of  the  paffes:  I believe  Mr.  Immelman  was  not  lefs  eager  and 
anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  us  expedling  at  every  moment  to 
have  a bout  with  a large  enormous  beaft,  which  we  knew 
had  given  certain  proofs  of  its  being  able  to  bite  a man 
afunder.  Yet  were  we  each  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  left 
the  other  ftiould  have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch 
confequence.  The  hippopotamus,  however,  left  us,  and  had, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  fame  manner,  where  the  farmers 
were  ftationed  ; notwithilanding  which  at  that  very  inftant 
we  heard  it  fliot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. 

“ The  fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
Hottentot’s  piece,  together  with  the  loudnefs  of  the  report 
from  it,  occaiioned  by  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found  along  the  neigh- 
bouring chain  of  mountains,  all  confpired  to  compofe  a moft 
awful  and  luperb  Ipedlacle,  which  was  ftill  heightened  by  the 
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-expectation  of  feeing  an  animal  fall,  fuperior  in  bulk  to  the 
elephant.  This  fublime  fpedlacle  was  immediately  followed 
by  a ridiculous  kind  of  farce  performed  by  a troop  of  ba- 
boons, which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwering  each  other 
along  a llraight  line,  we  could  difcover  to  be  encamped  on  a 
fteep  rocky  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  regular 
outpoils  in  the  trees  on  each  lide  of  it.  After  an  interval  of 
a couple  of  minutes,  filence  again  took  place,  till  two  o’clock, 
when  the  other  Hottentot  fired  his  piece ; and  another  alarm, 
though  of  fhorter  duration,  went  through  the  baboons’  out- 
pofts  an4  head-quarters. 

“ The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we  ardently 
longed, in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity,  our  Hottentot  fportf- 
menrelated  to  us  the  following  particulars  concerning  the 
adventures  of  the  night.  Involved  in  darknefs,  covered  up 
to  the  eyes  in  reeds,  and  overfhadowed  with  branches  of  trees, 
they  could  only  get  a glimpfe  of  the  animal,  andconfequently 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  {hots  having  taken  place,  and  one 
of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a little  confufed,  as  he 
.could  not  well  fee  what  he  was  about,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
fired  his  piece  too  foon,  before  the  animal  had  well  rifen  out  of 
the  water.  The  other  indeed  had  had  an  opportunity,  both 
with  the  ball  and  (hot  that  made  up  the  charge,  of  wounding 
the  animal  which  went  on  its  road  and  pafTed  diredlly  by  him  ; 
but  he  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  presented  itfelf 
before  the  muz  zle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  he  had  fired  he  flank 
away,  and  direftly  afterwards  heard  the  bead  take  to  the  wa- 
ter. The  relt  of  the  Hottentots  had  obferved  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, probably  a different  one  from  this,  run  up  on  a {hallow 
along  the  river  fide,  and  thus  make  its  efcape,  without 
having  been  able  to  prevent  it.  After  this  we  {laid  here 
till  the  afternoon,  in  hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would 
die,  and  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water.  But  we  {laid  in  vain, 
and  to  as  little  purpole  would  it  probably  have  been  had 
we  waited  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fide  of  the  river  a 
great  number  of  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which  thefe  creatures, 
it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death  make  themfelves  fall  by 
means  of  their  long  and  crooked  tufks.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuppofing  thofe  two  fea-cows  to  be  but  {lightly  wounded, 
they  would  be  cautious  how  they  made  their  appearance, 
and  indeed,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a danger- 
ous fervice  to  the  fportfman  who  would  have  ventured  to 
have  followed  them  any  farther.  Befides,  the  water  had 
now,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours,  rifen  confiderably,  and 
had  overflowed  many  fpots  fit  for  lying  in  ambufh  ; for 
which  reafon  we  departed  to  another  hippopotamus  pit,  lefs 
than  this.  Here,  too,  we  laid,  by  way  of  fnare,  a large  blun- 
derbufs.  The  Hottentots  occupied  one  port:  ; two  of  our 
companions  guarded  another  ; other  two  (an  old  farmer 
and  his  fon)  ftationed  themfelves  at  the  third,  and  placed 
me  in  the  middle  of  them.  Juft  in  this  part  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  of  a confiderable  height,  and  the  river  itfelf 
was  dried  up  near  an  extenfive  {hallow,  where  it  was  fpread 
out  into  a little  plain  covered  with  pebble  (tones  and  gravel. 
We  three  then  fet  ourfelves  down  dole  by  the  fide  of  each 
other,  in  a path  made  by  the  fea-cows,  making  ourfelves 
pretty  certain,  as  the  place  was  flat,  and  confequently  it  was 
light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any  hippopotamus  (hould  chance 
to  come  upon  the  fhallow  and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain 
enough  to  kill  it  with  a volley  of  three  fliots.  But  to  the 
great  endangering  of  our  lives,  we  on  a fudden  found  the 
animal  much  quicker  in  its  motions  as  well  as  bolder  than 
we  had  thought  it  ; for  while  I was  fitting  half  afleep  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubject,  ftruck  with  the  confideration 
that  we  with  our  guns  had  at  that  prefent  moment  the  domi- 
nion over  Job’s  leviathan  or  behemoth  ; while  on  the  other 
hand  the  flies  or  fmall  mufquitoes  had  the  dominion  over 


us,  (fo  much  indeed,  that  I was  obliged  to  wrap  my  faGe 
up  in  a handkerchief,)  a fea-cow  came  ruffing  towards  us 
out  of  the  river  with  a hideous  cry,  as  fwift  as  an  arrow  out 
of  a bow,  at  the  fame  time  I heard  the  farmer  call  out 
“ Heer  Jefus!”  But  fortunately,  at  the  very  inftant  he 
difeharged  his  piece,  which  flafhing  full  in  the  animal’s  face, 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  the  ball  to  make  it  ftart  back  ; 
when  fetting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  itfelf  into  the  water 
again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came  out. 

“ At  this  I was  not  a little  alarmed,  yet,  what  is  very 
Angular,  not  at  the  danger,  which  was  real,  of  being  trampled 
under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afunder  by  the  beaft,  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  my  apprehenfions,  which  were  merely  imaginary, 
of  being  drowned  ; for  the  rattling  noife  arifing  from  the 
creatures  running  out  of  the  water,  and  along  the  ftony 
beach,  immediately  fuggeiled  to  me  the  idea  that  the  river 
had  on  a iuddeu  overflowed  its  banks  ; a fuppofition  to 
which  I was  the  more  inclined,  as  I kne-w  that  this  accident 
very  frequently  happens  here.  And  as  to  the  hippopota- 
mus, when  it  is  newly  come  out  of  the  water,  and  is  wet 
and  (limy,  it  is  faid  to  glillen  in  the  moon-fliine  like  a fifh,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  as  foon  as  I took  my  handkerchief  from 
before  my  eyes,  it  fhould  appear  to  me  at  fo  near  a view  as 
I had  of  it,  like  a high  column  of  water,  which  feemed  to 
threaten  to  carry  us  off  and  drown  us  in  a moment  ; for 
which  reafon  I ran,  or  rather  flew  towards  the  higher  ground, 
leaving  both  my  guns  and  my  brother  centinels  behind  me. 
But  as  juft  at  this  fpot  I was  prevented  by  the  fteepnefs  of 
the  river’s  banks  from  afeending  the  heights,  and  neverthe- 
lefs  perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfelf  were 
drowned,  it  ran  in  my  head,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  feconds, 
that  we  were  all  ot  us  dreaming,  or  elfe  delirious.  The 
farmer’s  fon  had  fallen  afleep,  and  ft  ill  continued  to  deep 
very  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer  himfelf,  who,  panting  and 
breathlefs,  every  now  and  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  much  aukwardnefs  and  bultle  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  efcape..  1 made  all  the  hafte  I 
could  to  difengage  him  from  a large  wrapper,  which,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  gout  as  by  way  of  keeping  off  the  flies, 
he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  I then  afleed  him  what 
courfe  the  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed : and  he,  after 
a long  paufe,  anfwered  only  by  afking  me,  in  his  turn,  if  I 
was  not  mad?  Upon  which  I was  almoft  ready  to  put  the 
fame  queftion  to  myfelf.  And  even  at  laft,  when  all  this 
was  unriddled  to  me,  I could  not  help  doubting  the  truth 
of  it,  till  I found  the  farmer’s  gun  was  really  difeharged  ; 
for  the  rattling  among  the  ftones,  and  the  fquaftiing  in  the 
water  occafioned  by  the  fea-cow,  was  what  I firlt  heard, 
and  what  made  me  take  to  my  legs  ; fo  that  I did  not  in  the 
lead  attend  either  to  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the  cry  of  the 
animal,  though  thefe  latter  appeared  to  the  reft  of  our  party 
the  moll  terrible  ; fo  much  indeed,  that  they  occafioned 
Mr.  Immelman,  together  with  the  farmer’s  fon-in-law,  to  fly 
from  their  poft,  though  they  had  feen  nothing  of  all  that 
had  happened,  and  could  not  eafily  have  come  to  any 
harm.’’ 

“ On  the  twenty-fifth,  from  fome  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  duft  near  another  fpot,  we  concluded 
that  many  of  thefe  huge  amphibious  animals  had  lately  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  a certain  pit  thereabouts  ; which  we  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  in  every  poflible  way.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  faw  a young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a 
clofe  thicket  on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be 
perfectly  fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not  much  approving 
of  this  animal’s  being  fo  near  a neighbour  to  us,  we  thought 
it  bell  for  feveral  of  us  markfmen  to  be  together  at  each 
hiding  place  j at  the  fame  time  ordering  our  Hottentots, 
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partly  by  making  a noife  and  uproar,  and  partly  by  the 
means  of  making  large  fires,  to  frighten  the  lea-cows  from 
attempting  any  of  the  other  paffes.  Thefe  animals  had  pro- 
bably been  befet  in  the  fame  manner  feveral  times  before,  as 
this  night  we  fcarcely  heard  any  thing  of  them.  In  the 
mean  while,  however,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  block  them  up,  we  fhould,  at  leaft,  by  ftarving 
them,  force  them  to  quit  their  afylum,  and  expofe  therri- 
felves  on  the  land,  to  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

“ On  the  following  day  we  were  likewife  on  the  look  out 
after  thefe  animals,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  and  alfo  juft  before  dulk,  though  upon  quite 
a different  plan  from  what  we  had  before,  as  we  meant  now 
to  hit  them  on  their  fnouts  the  inftant  they  fhould  Hick  them 
up  within  the  reach  of  our  guns  out  of  the  water  in  order 
to  take  breath,  or  more  properly  (as  it  is  not  inaptly  called 
by  the  colonifts,)  to  blow  t'hemfelves.  In  order  that  the  foot 
might  prove  mortal,  we  were  obliged,  however,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  direct  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  ball  fhould  pafs 
through  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into  the  brain.  It  was  merely 
upon  this  plan  that  we  went  out  after  the  fea-cows  before  we 
arrived  at  Agter  Bruntjefhoogte,  and  were  ftrengthened  by 
the  farmer’s  party.  But  we  con Itantly  found  thefe  animals 
too  flay  to  allow  us  to  put  our  defigns  in  execution  ; for  al- 
though, in  thofe  places  where  they  had  not  been  frightened 
or  wounded,  they  will- often,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  raife 
their  heads  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  they  at  this  time  fcarcely  ventured  j u ft  to  put  out  one 
of  their  noftrils,  in  order  to  breath  almoft  imperceptibly  ; and 
this  only  for  the  moll  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which  they  were 
fneltered  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees.  Not- 
withltanding  this  disadvantageous  fituation,  they,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell,  feemed  ftill  to  difcern 
us,  efpecially  when  we  were  to  the  windward  of  them  ; as 
in  that  cafe  they  in  Itantly  withdrew  to  another  part.”  “-The 
fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our  polls,  and  at 
half  an  hour  pall  eight,  it  being  already  very  dark,  a fea- 
eovv  began  at  intervals  to  put  its  bead  up  above  the  water, 
and  utter  a fharp,  piercing,  and  as  it  were,  a very  angry  cry, 
which  feemed  to  be  between  grunting  and  neighing.  Per- 
haps this  cry  may  be  bell  expreffed  by  the  words  heurkh  hurkh 
hub-hub  ; the  two  firft  being  uttered  flowly,  in  a hoarfe,  but 
fharp  and  tremulous  found,  refembling  the  grunting  of  other 
animals  while  the  third,  or  compound  word,  is  founded  ex- 
tremely quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neighing  of  a horfe. 
It  is  true,  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  thefe  inarticulate  founds 
in  writing  ; but  pei'haps  one  may  make  nearer  approaches  to 
it  than  one  can  to  the  gutturo-palatal  founds  of  the  Hottentot 
language.  At  eleven  o’clock  came  the  fame,  or  elfe  iome 
other  hippopotamus,  and,  in  like  manner,  vifited  the  polls  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up,  though, 
to  our  extreme  mortification,  we  heard  him  come  and  nibble 
the  boughs  which  hung  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  a little  grafs,  and  a few  low  flirubs  which  grew  here  and 
there  on  the  infide  of  the  river’s  banks.  We  were,  how- 
ever, in  hopes  that  this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fuffice 
animals,  one  of  which  only  required  almo  11  a larger  portion 
than  a whole  team  of  oxen.  Thus  far,  at  leaft,  is  certain, 
that  if  any  one  Ihould  calculate  the  confumption  of  provi- 
fions  made  by  a fea-cow  from  the  fize  of  its  fauces,  and  from 
that  of  its  body  and  his  belly,  which  hangs  almoft  down  to 
t-he  ground,  together  with  the  quantity  of  grafs.” 

“ We  paffed  the  following  night  at  the  fame  polls  as  we 
occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fea-cows  acting  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  On  the  28th  after  fun  rife, 
juft  as  we  were  thinking  of  going  from  our  polls  home  to 


our  waggons,  there  came  a female  hippopotamus  with  her 
calf  from  fome  other  pit  or  river,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in 
that  which  we  were  blockading.  While  fhe  was  waiting  at 
a rather  lleep  part  of  the  river’s  banks,  and  looking  back 
after  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and  confequently  came  on 
but  flowly,  fhe  received  a fhot  in  her  fide,  upon  which  fhe 
direftly  plunged  into  the  water,  but  was  not  mortally 
wounded;  for  Flip,  (the  farmer’s  fon,)  the  drowlieft  of  all 
fublunary  beings,  who  had  fhot  her,  and  that  inftant  could 
hardly  be  awakened  by  two  Hottentots,  was  ftill  half  afleep 
when  he  fired  his  piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the 
enormous  bead  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding,  or  rather 
fleeping  place,  and  fend  him  into  the  other  world  to  deep  for 
ever.  In  the  mean  while  his  fliot  was  fo  far  of  fervice,  that 
one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  feize  the  calf,  and  held  it 
fall  by  its  hind  legs,  till  the  reft  of  the  hunting  party  came 
to  his  affiftance.  Upon  which  the  calf  was  bound  faft,  and 
with  the  greateft  joy  borne  in  triumph  to  our  waggons  j 
though  while  they  were  taking  it  over  a fhallow  near  the 
river,  the  Hottentots  were  very  much  alarmed,  left  the 
wounded  mother  and  the  other  fea-cows  fhould  be  induced, 
by  the  cries  of  the  calf,^  to  come  to  its  refeue  ; the  creature, 
as  long  as  it  was  bound,  making  a noife  a good  deal  like  a 
hog  that  is  going  to  be  killed,  or  has  got  fall  between  two 
polls.  The  found,  however,  proceeding  from  the  hippopo- 
tamus calf  was  more  flirill  and  harfh.  It  fliewed  likewife  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  ftrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get 
loofe,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  ; 
the  length  of  it  being  three  feet  and  a half,  and  the  height 
two  feet ; though  the  Hottentots  fuppofed  it  to  be  no  more 
than  a fortnight,  or  at  mod,.  three  weeks  old.  When  at 
laft  it  was  turned  loofe,  it  ceafed  crying  ; and  when  the  Hot- 
tentots had  paffed  their  hands  feveral  times  over  its  nofe,  in 
order  to  accuftom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  diredlly  to 
take  to  them.”  “ While  the  calf  was  yet  alive,  I made  a draw- 
ing of  it,  a copy  of  which  may  he  feen  in  the  Swedifh 
Tranfaftions  for  1778.  After  this,  it  was  killed,  dif- 
fered, and  eaten  up  in  lefs  than  three  hours  time.  The 
reafon  of  this  quick  difpateh  was  partly  the  warmth 
of  the  weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  abfolute  want 
of  any  other  frefli  provilions.  We  found  the  flefli 
and  fat  of  this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  its  want  of  age,  and  confequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  old  fea-cows  ; of  which  I found  the  flefh  tender,, 
and  the  fat  of  a tafte  like  marrow,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  greafy  and 
ftrong  as  other  fat.  It  is  for  this  reafon  the  colonifts  look 
upon  the  flefh  and  fat  of  the  fea-cow  as  the  wholefomeft  meat 
that  can  be  eaten  ; the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  parti- 
cular, when  properly  dreffed,  being  accounted  a great  deli- 
cacy. The  dried  tongues  of  thefe  animals  is  con’fidered,. 
even  at  the  Cape,  as  a rare  and  favoury  difli.  On  my  return 
to  Sweden,  I had  the  honour  to  furnifh  his  majefly’s  table- 
with  a dried  fea-cow’s  tongue,  two  feet  eight  inches  long. 
With  refpedt  to  form,  the  tongue  of  a full  grown  hippopo- 
tamus is  very  blunt  at  the  tip,  and  is  in  faft  broadeft  at  that 
part ; if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  flanted  off  at  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  many  lobes,  as  I was  informed  it'  is,  this  cir- 
cumftanee  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  friftion  it  fuffers 
againil  the  teeth,  towards  the  fide  on  which  the  animal, 
chiefly  chews  ; at  leaft,  fome  traces  of  this  oblique  forrm 
were  difcoverable  on  the  dried  tongue  I am  fpeaking  of.” 
The  food  of  the  hippopotamus,  according  to  Dr.  Sparr— 
man,  confifts  entirely  of  herbs  and  grafs,  a circum fiance-,  lie 
remarks,  of  which  we  are  informed  by  father  Lobo,  and 
which  may  partly  be  infen-ed  from  the  figure  of  the  ftopiach. 
Hence  this  writer  thinks  it  very  improbable  the  hippopota- 
mus 
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•nuts  fhmild  ever  hunt  after  fifli,  as  is  aflerted  by  Button  and 
Dampier  ; and  this  the  more  efpecially,  as  in  fome  of  the 
rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa*  where  the  lea-cows 
are  'dai'v  feen  in  great  abundance,  there  is  no  fifli  ; and  in 
others  which  they  inhabit,  only  a few  “ baftard  fpringers” 
(cyprinus  gonorynchus),  which  are  fcarcely  larger  than  the 
common  herring.  “ It  is  true,  (fays  Dr.  Sparrman,)  that  the 
lea-cows  fometimes  frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  here, 
which  are  full  of  fea-fifh,  and  even  fometimes  the  fea  itfelf  : 
we  know,  however,  that  tliefe  huge  quadrupeds  are,  i>ot- 
withftanding  this,  obliged  to  go  from  thence  upon  dry  land 
in  quell  of  food.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they  can  drink 
lea-water,  as  an  inftance  was  related  to  me  of  the  contrary 
in  a hippopotamus,  which  having  taken  refuge  in  the  fea, 
and  yet  was  obliged  to  go  afhore  every  night,  and  drink 
trefh "water  from  a well  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  at  lad  it 
was  (hot  by  fome  people  that  lay  in  wait  for  it  there.  That 
the  hippopotamuies  actually  lived  in  fait  water,  I have  feen 
evident  proofs  at  the  mouths  both  of  the  Kromme  and  Cam- 
tour  rivers,  particularly  the  latter,  on  my  journey  home- 
wards ; where  many  of  tliefe  animals  blowed  themfelves  in 
broad  day-light,  and  thru  ll  their  heads  up  above  the  water  ; 
and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  had  been  wounded  by 
an  ill-directed  (hot  on  the  note,  neighed  from  anger  and  re- 
ientment.  In  Krakekamma,  I faw  on  the  beach  manifeft 
traces  of  an  hippopotamus,  which  had  come  out  of  the  fea, 
but  had  retired  thither  again  diredtly.  That  very  attentive 
navigator  Capt.  Burtz  informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently 
feen,  on  the  eaflern  eoaft  of  Africa,  fea-horfes  (meaning 
probably  the  hippopotamus)  rail’e  their  heads  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  in  order  to  blow  themfelves  and  neigh. 

1 have  been  induced  to  be  rather;  circumftantial  on  thisTub- 
ieCt,  as  M.  Adanfon  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  in  his 
« Voyage  an  Senegal,’’  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  the  fredi- water  rivers  only  in  Africa  ; and  M.  de 
Button  has  taken  upon  him  to  fupport  this  opinion,  and  to 
render  Kolbe’s  tellimony  to  the  contrary  liable  to  fufpi- 

“ The  method  of  catching  the  hippopotamus  confids 
(befides  {hooting it)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  thole  parts  which 
the  animal  paftes  in  its  way  to  and  from  the  river  ; but  this 
method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hottentots,  and  is  only  pra&ifed 
bv  them  in  the  rainy  feafon,  as  the  ground  in  fummer  is  too 
hard  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fuc- 
reeded  in  killing  this  huge  aquatic  animal  with  poifoned 
darts,  though  this  mode  of  killing  game  is  praclifed  with 
advantage  by  the  Hottentots,  for  the  deftrudlion  both  of  the 
dephar.r  and  rhinoceros.  The  colonifts,  likevvife,  were  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned  by  M. 
Haffelquift,  as  being  common  in  Egypt,  was.  to  drew  on  the 
vround  as  many  peas  or  beans  as  the  animals  can  poffibly  eat, 
by  which  means  it  burlls  its  belly  and  dies.  Bat  as  this 
method  is  very  expenfive,  and  they  can  generally  have  this 
animal  for  a fingle  charge  of  powder,  and  a tin  ball,  (hot  in 
a proper  diretttion,  they  chiefly,  and  almoft  entirely  have  re- 
cuurfe  to  this  cheaper  expedient.” 

Not  on  his  own  authority,  but  on  the  affurance  of  old  ex- 
perienced hunters,  Dr.  Sparrman  tells  us  the  hippopotamufes 
couple  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  cattle.  A brother 
fportfman,  faid  he,  once  obferved  a peculiar  kind  of  vermin 
on  the  body  of  an  hippopotamus.  Thefe  amphibious  ani- 
mals are  likevvife  much  infefled  with  inteftinal  worms,  one 
of  which,  found  on  the  calf  before-mentioned  by  Dr.  Sparr- 
man, he  deferibes.  as  being  a kind  of  leech  of  about  an  inch 
long',  the  colour  blackifh,  with  a brownifli  line  down  the 
back,  and  the  lower  furface  pale  brown.  With  regard  to 
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its  food,  this  writer  imagines  the  adult  animal  may  be  not 
very  choice,  as  the  calf,  apparently  profil'd  by  hunger,  was 
obferved  to  eat  the  dung  of  one  of  the  oxen  belonging  to 
their  party. 

“ Having  already  (fays  Dr.  Sparrman ) exceeded  the 
limits  I had  preferibed  to  myfelf,  I do  not  intend  to  dwell 
here  on  the  anatomy  of  the  hippopotamus  we  caught,  par- 
ticularly as  the  internal  conformation  of  the  calves  is  fome- 
what  different  from  that  of  the  adult  animal.  I (hall,  there- 
fore, only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars:  the  fto- 
machs  were  four  in  number,  and  confequently  one  more  than 
in  the  foetus  examined  by  M.  Daubenton,  which  was  kept  in 
fpirits.  The  two  firff  flomachs  were  each  of  them  about 
feven  inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  ; the  third 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  a little  wider  than  the  two  former  ; 
the  fourth  was  feven  inches  long,  and  at  the  upper  part  live 
inches  broad,  but  decreafed  by  degrees  on  one  fide  till  it  ter- 
minated in  \\\e  pylorus,  which  had  an  aperture  an  ineh  wide, 
being  about  had  as  wide  again  as  the  carilia.  I did  not  ob- 
ferve  any  fuch  valves  as  M.  Daubenton  has  delineated.  The 
firfi  flomach  we  found  moffly  empty,  it.  containing  only 
a few  lumps  of  cheefe  and  curd : it  likevvife  differed 
from  the  reft  by  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  its  internal 
coat.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  ftomaep 
was  rather  eparfer,  and  had  many  fmall  holes  in  it  ; 
it  likewife  contained  feveral  clods  of  cafeous  matter,  toge- 
ther with  a great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The  third  llo- 
machhad  very  vifible  folds,  both  longitudinal  and  tranfvcrfe, 
on  the  infide  of  it,  and  contained  cafeous  lumps  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  harder  confidence  than  the  others,  together  with 
feveral  leaves  quite  whole  and  frefh,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fome  dirt.  The  interior  membrane  of  the  fourth  flomach 
was  very  fmootb,  though  it  was  not  without  folds : in 
the  flomach  iti elf  there  was  a good  deal  of  dirt,  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  curds,  which  were  whiter  than  they 
were  in  any  of  the  other  flomachs.  The  fourth  flo- 
mach in  a great  meafure  covered  the  reft,  being  Jituated 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  animal,  and  was  found  to  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fuperior  and  in- 
terior edge.  This  latter  vifetts,  which  was  one  foot  long 
and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  downwards  on  the 
left  fide.  The  inteftinal  canal  was  109  feet  long  ; the  liver 
meafured  fourteen  inches  from  right  to  left,  and  feven  01- 
eight  from  the  hind  to  the  fore-part  ; on  its  anterior  edges  it 
had  a large  notch,  being  in  other  refpedts  undivided  and  en- 
tire ; it  was  of  an  oblique  form,  being  broadeft  towards  the 
lefMide,  where  I difeovered  a gall-bladder  five  inches  in 
length.  In  the  uterus  there  was  nothing  particular  worthy 
of  obfervation.  I found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furrounded 
with  much  fat  ; the  length  of  this  muffle  .was  five  inches, 
and  the  breadth  about  four  inches  and  a half.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  auricles,  called  the  foramen  ovale,  was 
above  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  lung  was  eleven  inchc-s 
long  and  undivided  : but  at  the  fuperior  and  exterior  part 
of  the  right  lung,  there  were  two  globules  or  precedes,  ele- 
vated half  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; and  on  the  fide  cor- 
refponding  to  it,  in  the  left  lung,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
it,  there  was  a little  excrefcence  terminating  in  a point  ; 
fomewhat  below  this,  yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found 
likevvife  a procefs  half  an  inch  in  height.  Directly  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  communication  formed  between  the  right 
and  the  left  lung,  there  was  a kind  of  croft  or  comb,  mea- 
furing  an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  bafis.” 

Hippopotamus  FoJJil.  Zoologifts  are  acquainted  with 
one  living  fpecies  of  hippopotamus  only  ; but  late  obler- 
vations  have  proved  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  con- 
tain 
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tain  the  foflil  remains  of  two  perfectly  dillincff  fpecies, 
one  of  which  appears  not  to  differ  in  any  refpeft  from  the 
one  ftill  exifting  ; the  other,  being,  as  it  were,  a miniature 
copy  of  the  larger,  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  wild  boar. 
The  difcovery  of  this  latter  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable 
Cuvier,  who  has  likewife  proved  the  exillence  of  the  other 
fpecies  in  a foil'll  ftate.  Several  authors,  prior  to  that  cele- 
brated naturalift,  have  mentioned  foflil  bones  of  the  great 
African  hippopotamus,  but  fubfequent  obfervations  have 
proved  that  they  had  been  rather  too  rafh  in  forming  their 
diagnofis.  Some  of  the  teeth  defcribed  by  Daubenton  as  the 
molares  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  proved  by  Cuvier  to  be 
thofe  of  the  maftodonte,  or  the  great  American  animal  im- 
properly called  mammouth.  Peter  Camper,  who  lias  given 
an  account  of  foflil  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  as  Daubenton.  Merk  likewife 
defcribes  a tooth  of  a hippopotamus  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
worn  out  intermediate  tooth  belonging  to  the  fame  American 
animal.  The  tooth  of  a hippopotamus,  mentioned  by 
Deluc  as  having  been  found  among  the  volcanic  productions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort,  is,  according  to  Merk,  nothing 
but  the  tooth  of  a rhinoceros.  The  teeth  which  Lang  has 
figured  under  the  fame  name  are  probably  thofe  of  a 
horfe,  partly  undeveloped,  partly  worn  off.  Alfo,  Rome  de 
l’Kle,  de  Lametherie,  and  Faujas  St.  Fond  were  led  into 
error  with  regard  to  the  teeth  they  defcribed  as  belonging  to 
the  river  horfe.  Some  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  in  the  poffefiion  of  real  foflil  remains  of  the  hippopota- 
mus without  being  aware  of  it.  Thus  Aldrovandus  lias 
figured  feveral  molares  of  this  animal  under  the  name  of  ele- 
phant’s teeth,  while  the  real  elephant’s  tooth,  of  which  he  has 
likewife  given  a reprefentation,  was  confidered  by  him  as  be- 
longing to  fome  large  unknown  animal.  The  only  authors  who 
have  been  more  correct,  both  in  the  application  of  the  name 
of  hippopotamus,  and  in  their  obfervations  refpefting  the 
foflil  remains  of  the  animal  in  quefiion,  are  Antoine  de  Jufiieu 
and  Daubenton  : the  foflil  bones  defcribed  by  the  former 
as  early  as  1724,  cannot  bo  doubted  to  be  really  thofe  of 
the  river  horfe  ; and  thofe  indicated  by  Daubenton  under  the 
fame  name,  and  depoiited  (promifcuoufly  with  others, 
which,  as  above-mentioned,  belong  to  the  maftodonte)  in 
the  mufeum  at  Paris,  were  the  firft  that  ferved  to  convince 
Cuvier  of  the  exillence  of  foflil  remains  of 

I.  The  great  or  common  Hippopotamus. — One  of  the 
laft-mentioned  fpecimens  of  offeous  remains  confilts  in  a 
portion  of  the  right  fide  of  the  lower  jaw  containing  two 
molar  teeth  ; the  other  in  a fingle  molar  tooth.  The  place 
where  they  were  found  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
A third  fpecimen,  examined  by  Cuvier,  is  a fragment  of  the 
upper  jaw,  with  two  molar  teeth,  in  the  collection  of  M.  de 
Dree  ; it  is  penetrated  by  a ferruginous  fubftance,  but  does 
not  bear  any  indication  of  its  origin  ; it  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  it  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

More  fatisfa&ory  than  the  preceding  fpecimens,  with  re- 
gard to  its  locality,  was  one  in  the  collection  of  M.  Miot. 
This  bone,  which  was  known  to  have  been  gathered  in  the 
Val  d’Arno,  in  Tufcany,  is  an  aftragalus,  refembling 
that  of  a hog,  to  which  animal  the  hippopotamus  ap- 
proaches more  than  to  any  other,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
formation of  all  its  parts.  The  place  where  bones  of  the 
hippopotamus  are  actually  found  being  thus  afcertained, 
Cuvier  applied  to  Fabbroni  at  Florence,  who  fent  him 
drawings  of  two  molar  teeth,  and- one  reprefenting  a frag- 
ment of  a tulk  or  canine  tooth,  which  Cuvier  foon  afcer* 
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tained  to  belong  to  the  animal  in  queftion.  RefpeCting  the 
canine  tooth,  it  is  obferved  by  Fabbroni,  that  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  African  hippopotamus  in  its  diameter  being  greater 
compared  with  its  length,  and  alfo  in  its  fpiral  curvature 
being  much  more  diftinCt.  He  adds,  that  thefe  teeth  are 
fcattered  in  various  parts  of  the  upper  valley  of  Arno,  but 
unaccompanied  either  by  jaws  or  other  bones. 

Cuvier  thinks  there  is  no  material  difference  either  be- 
tween thefe  foflil  teeth  or  the  aftragulus  he  has  examined,  and 
thofe  of  the  living  fpecies  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  animal,  whofe  exillence  in  a foflil  ftate  had  at  firft 
appeared  doubtful  to  geologifts,  fhould  be  one  whofe  foflil 
remains  far  more  ftrikingly  referable  the  bones  of  the  ftill 
exifting  fpecies,  than  is  the  cafe  with  any  other  foflil  re- 
mains which  naturalifts  have  referred  to  living  animals,  fuch 
as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  &c. 

2.  The  fmall  foffil  Hippopotamus . — The  mafs  out  of  which 
Cuvier  extracted  the  remains  of  this  fpecies,  (but  the  geolo- 
gical relation  of  which  is  unfortunately  unknown,)  refembles 
the  offeous  breccia  of  Gibraltar,  Dalmatia,  and  Cette,  ex* 
cept  that  the  matrix,  inftead  of  being  calcareous  and  ftalaCti- 
tical,  is  a homogeneous  fand-ftone,  which  uniformly  fills  up 
all  the  intervals  between  the  bones  ; the  bones  alfo  form  a far 
more  confiderable  portion  of  the  mafs  than  is  the  cafe  in  the 
Gibraltar  rock.  After  having  performed  the  difficult  ope- 
ration of  difengaging  all  the  feparate  offeous  fragments, 
M.  Cuvier  found  that  they  belonged  to  an  animal,  of  which 
no  traces  had  hitherto  been  difeovered,  but  which  was  un- 
queltionably  a congener  of  the  common  hippopotamus. 
The  teeth  were  found  to  agree  in  all  effential  points  with 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  ; and  the  remainder  of  the  offeous 
fragments  which  were  next  examined,  confirmed,  without  a 
fingle  exception,  what  had  been  indicated  by  the  characters 
of  the  teeth. 

For  a detailed  defeription,  together  with  the  reprefentation 
of  the  foflil  bones  of  both  thefe  fpecies  of  hippopotamus, 
we  refer  to  Cuvier’s  Memoir,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Annales  du. 
Mufeum  National  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle. 

HIPPOSIS,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Phyfcians, 
fignifies  a reducing  any  part  of  the  body  into  its  natural 
fituation,  by  means  of  comprefiion. 

HIPPOTAURUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a creature  generated  between  a bull  and  a mare. 
It  feems  a very  unnatural  copulation  ; but  Wagner,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Switzerland,  affures  us,  that  the  creature  pro- 
duced by  it  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  part-6 
of  that  country. 

HIPPURIS,  in  Botany , is  a name  adopted  by  Lin- 
naeus from  the  ancients,  in  preference  to  fome  that  had 
been  given  to  this  fame  genus  by  Vaillant  and  Dille- 
nius.  The  original  iirn-ovgi;  of  Diofcorides  is  evidently* 
from  his  defeription  of  both  fpecies,  an  Equifetum,  (fee 
that  article.)  The  prefent  plant  has  great  affinity  to 
that  genus  in  habit  and  place  of  growth,  though  differing 
materially  in  its  generic  characters.  Its  name  is  compound- 
ed of  t7.-9ro.;,  a horfe , and  ov pa,  a tail.  Mr.  Curtis  has  re* 
marked  that  “ Hippuris  of  Linnaeus  is  noXvyovov  6yXv,  Poly- 
gonum feemina,  of  Diofcorides,  arranged  by  his  commenta-. 
tor  Matthiolus  with  our  Polygonum  aviculare,  and  Herniaria. 
Succeeding  botanifts,  imagining,  from  the  growth  of  its 
leaves,  or  from  its  producing  feed,  that  it  had  better  pre- 
tenfions  to  be  ranked  with  the  Equifetum , abfurdly  enough 
called  it  Cauda  equina  feemina,  to  which  Mr.  Hudfon  could 
not  well  avoid  giving  the  Englifh  name  of  Mare’s-tail.” 
This  genus  was  denominated  Limnopcnce  by  Vaillant 

and  Haller,  and  Pinajlella  by  Dillenius Linn.  Gen.  5 
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Schreb.  8.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  i.  26.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  V.  2. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  12.  Juff.  i3. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  5.  Gaertn.  t.  84. — Clafs  and  order,  Mo- 
nandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundate  Linn.  Naiades , 
Juff. 

Gen.  CL.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  obfolete,  undivided,  or 
{lightly  two-lobed.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filament  one,  eredt, 
inferted  on  the  top  of  the  germen  ; anther  roundiffi,  two- 
lobed,  compreffed.  Pifl.  Germen  oblong  ; llyle  awl-fhaped, 
creel,  longer  than  the  itamen  ; ftigma  limple,  acute.  Perk. 
none.  Seed  only  one,  roundiffi,  naked,  rather  bony,  covered 
with  a thin  fort  of  membrane. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  obiolete,  undivided.  Corolla  none.  Stigma 
fimple.  Seed  one,  inferior. 

1.  H.  vulgaris , Mare’s-tail. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Engl.  Bot. 

t.  763.  Curt.  Lond.  Fafc.  4.  t.  1 “ Leaves  whorlcd,  nu- 

merous, linear.” — A common  inhabitant  of  ditches,  pools, 
and  llreams  which  are  not  very  rapid,  in  Norfolk  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  flowering  abundantly  in  May 
and  June.  In  other  parts  of  England  it  is  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, feeming  to  delight  in  a gravelly  foil. — Root  confiding 
of  long  verticillate  fibres.  Stem  entirely  fimple,  round,  of 
a rcddifli  tinge,  and  clofely  fet  with  whorls  of  linear,  entire, 
fniooth  leaves,  about  eight  or  more  in  a whorl.  Flowers 
axillary,  feflile,  and  of  very  fimple  ftrudlure,  for  “ they 
confill  of  only  an  oval  germen,  crowned  with  an  almolt  im- 
perceptible margin  or  calyx,  without  a corolla,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a fimple,  thread-fhaped,  pointed  llyle,  by  whofe  fide 
Hands  one  fimple  ftamen  with  a two-lobed  anther.  The 
germen  becomes  a fingle  naked  feed.” 

2.  H.  tetraphylla.  Linn.  Suppl.  81.  (H.  lanceolata ; 
Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  7.  t.  1.  H.  maritima  ; Hellen.  Dili.  t.  1 . 
Ret/..  Prod.  2.) — Leaves  four  or  five  in  a whorl,  elliptical, 
obtufe.  This  was  fent  to  Linnaeus  by  profefl'or  Leche  of 
Abo,  in  Finland,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  difeovered  by  a Mr.  Schulfen.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Pallas  fent  it  from  Kamtfchatka  as  a new  Elatine , en- 
quiring of  Linnaeus  if  it  were  diilinCt  from  the  Alfmajlrum, 
though  his  fpecimens  moil  evidently  difplay  the  flowers  of  an 
Hippuns,  with  their  ftamen  and  llyle  in  full  perfection.  This 
has  the  habit  of  the  fpecies  juft  deferibed,  differing  only  in 
the  fewnefs  of  leaves  in  each  whorl,  and  their  broad,  ellip- 
tical fliape.  Whether  it  has  in  winter  any  difference  of  ap- 
pearance in  foliage,  like  the  former,  whofe  immerfed  leaves 
at  that  feafon  are  peculiarly  elongated  and  pellucid,  we  have 
no  information.  Retzius,  in  his  fafciculus  above  quoted, 
contends  that  th;3  genus  is  gynandrous. 

IIippuris,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, being  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

HIPPURISCU3,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Caria. 

HIPPU  RITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a ftone  which  they  fancy  to  reprefent  a 
faddle.  It  is  deferibed  to  be  a foft  argillaceous  Hone,  ow- 
ing its  figure  of  a faddle  to  certain  depreffions.  This  is 
onlv  a lufus  naturx,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  hand-ftones, 
and"  foot-ftones,  with  feveral  others,  which  fancy  has  alfifted 
in  their  relemblances,  but  which  have  been  very  improperly 
called  by  particular  names. 

Hippurites  is  alfo  a name  winch  Dr.  Grew  applies  to 
a fofiil  plant  of  a ftony  texture,  confiding  of  three  ftalks 
elegantly  figured,  to  referable  the  equifetum  or  norfe-tail 
plant.  Rarities,  p.  268. 

HIPPURUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecie:  of  Corypii^na, 
which  fee. 

HIPPUB,  in  Medicine,  a diforder  of  the  eyes,  wherein 
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they  continually  ftiake  and  tremble,  and  thus  reprefented 
objects  as  if  continually  fluctuating. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  Greek  Wero-,  horfe  ; becaufe, 
according  to  Blanchard,  objects  appear  to  ffiift  in  it,  as 
much  as  when  we  are  riding. 

HIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  cf 
Kerman  ; 18  mi’es  S.  of  Sirgian. 

HIR  A,  a word  ufed  by  the  writers  in  medicine  either 
for  the  iiiteftinum  jejunum,  or  for  all  the  inteftines,  or  in  a 
yet  larger  fenfe  for  all  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  Catlel. 
Lex.  in  voc. 

Hira,  or  Alexandria , Mesjid-ali  or  Mcham-nli,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  near  a lake,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates : the  refidence 
of  a dy natty  of  princes,  who  ferved  the  Perfians  and  Par- 
thians  againft  the  Romans. 

HIRABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak.  N.  lat.  32"  16'.  E.  long.  55°  50'. 

HIRiEA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Jacquin  after  John 
Nicholas  de  la  Hire,  a French  phyfiological  writer  in  tjie 
Memoiree  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  whofe  remarks  are  fomc- 
times  cited  by  Du  Hamel  and  others  ; and  who  difeovered 
an  exudation  refembling  manna  on  the  leaves  of  orange-trees. 
— Jacq.  Amer.  137.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  427.  Schreb. 
307,  804.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  743.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  2.  (Flabellaria ; Cavan.  Diff.  436.  Triopteris  Hircea  ; 
Gsertn.  t.  116. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Trigynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata,  Linn.  Malpighi#,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
eredt,  in  five  deep  fegments,  permanent,  without  any  necta- 
riferous external  glands.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundiffi,  con- 
cave, widely  fpreading,  with  long  linear  claws.  Slam.  Fi- 
laments ten,  awl-fhaped,  eredt,  flightly  connedted  at  the  bafe, 
five  of  them  alternately  fhorter  ; anthers  eredt.  P'Jl.  Ger- 
mens  three,  fuperior,  ovate,  connected  ; flyles  awl-ftiaped, 
eredt ; ftigmas  capitate  or  cloven.  Peric.  Capfules  three, 
roundiffi,  not  burlting,  with  two  very  large,  tranfverfe, 
rounded  wings,  fometimes  united,  and  a fmaller  longitudinal 
central  one.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  without  any 
honey  -pores.  Petals  roundiffi,  with  claws.  Filaments  con- 
nected at  the  bafe.  Capfules  three,  clofed,  fingle-feeded, 
with  two  or  three  unequal  wings. 

Obf.  This  genus  has  been  confounded  with  Triopteris , 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  united,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  Gtertner  and  Juffieu.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  two  nectariferous  glands  or  pores, 
faid  to  diftinguifh  the  calyx  of  Triopteris,  and  its  narrower, 
more  vertical,  and  more  divided  wings. 

1.  H . reclinafa.  Jacq.  Amer.  137.  t.  176.  f.  42.  Gaertn. 
t.  1 16.  Linn.  Mant.  240. — Leaves  obovate,  blunt  at  each 
end,  fmooth  beneath. — Gathered  by  Jacquin  in  woods  at 
Carthagena  in  South  America,  flowering  in  June,  and  ri- 
pening feed  in  September.  It  is  a weak  and  tckiXmgJIjrul, 
feldom  rifing  to  the  height  of  more  than  fifteen  feet,  and 
ri  fling  its  long,  pliant,  Imooth  branches  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring bufhes.  The  lark  is  grey.  Leaves  oppofite,  ob- 
long, fomewhat  obovate,  blunt  at  each  end,  entire  * fmooth 
beneath  ; clothed  with  foft,  depreffed,  fc-arcely  vifible  hairs 
above.  Their  length  is  from  three  to  fix  inches.  Footjlalks 
fhort,  with  a pair  of  briftle-fhaped  Jlipulas  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  yellow,  beautiful,  an  inch  broad,  iu  very  long, 
compound,  terminal  clufters. 

2.  H.  odorata.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  ovate,  acute ; 
fmooth  above  ; downy  beneath.” — Found  by  Ifert  in  Gui- 
nea.— A Jhruh.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  veiny; 
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{Sark  green  and  fmootli  above  ; clothed  with  yellowifli  fliag- 
gy  dole  down  beneath.  Clujlers  copious  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  axillary,  forming  a terminal  leafy  panicle,  with 
downy  ilalks.  - The  flowers  are  faid  to  be  fragrant.  Fruit 
exactly  like  the  following.  W'dldmow.. 

3.  H.  pinnata.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Fiabellaria  paniculata ; 
Cavan.  Diff.  436.  t.  264.) — “ Leaves  pinnate  with  an  odd 
one,  ovate-oblong,  alternate,  fmooth  on  both  Aides.’ ' — Ga- 
thered by  Smeathman  at  Sierra  Leone.  About  this  plant 
there  is  much  obfeurity.  Nothing  brought  by  Smeathman 
anfwers  to  it,  but  fome  f/ecimens  of  his.  well  agree  with 
the  preceding  defeription,  except  that  the  backs  of  the 
leaves  are.  rather  111  very  than  yellowifli.  Cavauilles  may 
very  reafonably  be  fufpeded  of  a mi  flake  with  regard  to 
the  leaves,  no  plant  of  this  natural  order  being  known  to 
have  either  compound  or  alternate  foliage.  We  are  there- 
fore ftrongly  perfuaded  that  this  fuppofed  fpecies  is  no  other 
than  the  former. 

HIRAM,  in  Geography  1 a poll -town  of  America,  in 
York  county,  Maine,  containing  184  inhabitants. 

HIRARA,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
Brail  Is,  much  refembling  the  hyena. 

HIRCANIA.  See  Hyrcania. 

HIRCUS,  Tragus,  or  Goat,  in  Anatomy , a part  of  the 
auricle,  or  outer  ear ; being  that  eminence  next  the  tem- 
ples. 

Hircus,  in  AJlronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  firfl  magnitude, 
the  fame  with  Capella. 

Hircus  is  alfo  a denomination  given  to  the  rank  fmell  ex- 
haling from  the  arm-pits ; and  which  has  its  fource  in  the 
axillary  glands. 

Hircus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  a comet,  en- 
compaffed  as  it  were  with  a mane,  feemingly  rough  and 
hairy. 

HIRE,  Philip  eve  la,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  aitronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1640. 
His  father  took  great  care  in  having  him  initruded  in  thofe 
branches  of  mathematics  which  (hould  lay  a foundation  for 
the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  when  the  fon  was  only  feventeen  years  of 
age,  he  paffed  fome  years  in  Italy,  fpending  his  time  chiefly 
in  the  lludy  of  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
felf  with  the  greateil  ardour.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
made  himfelf  known  to  the  public  by  the  fecond  part  of  a 
treatifeon  llone-cutting,  printed  in  1672,  in  continuation  of 
Gerard  d’ Argues  on  the  fame  iubjed.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  this  performance,  he  cncreafed  by  his 
“ Nouvelle  Methode  en  Geometric  pour  les  Sedionsdes  Su- 
perficies eoniques  et  cylindriques,”  and  his  treatife  “ De 
Cycloide.”  In  the  year  1678  he  was  eluded  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lilhed  “ Les  nouveaux  Elemens  des  Sedions  Coniques 
“ Les  lieux  Geometriques:’’  “ La  Conitrudion  ou  Elfedion 
des  Equations.”  In  the  fame  year,  under  the  aufpices  of  Col- 
bert, he  commenced  an  undertaking,  conjointly  with  M. 
Picard,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a more  corred  ge- 
neral chart  of  the  fea-coaft  of  France  than  had  been  before 
laid  down  : and  viiited  the  province  of  Bretagne,  where 
the  two  mathematicians  made  the  furveys  and  obfervations 
requifite  for  their  defign.  In  1680  they  proceeded  to  the 
coalts  of  Guienne  and  Gafeogny,  and  in  1681  M.  de  la  Hire 
was  direded  to  proceed  alone  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  in 
order  to  determine  the  exad  pofitions  of  thofe  places.  On 
this  occafion  he  took  the. opportunity  of  meafuring  the  exad 
breadth  of  the  itraits  of  Dover,  which  he  found  to.be 
2 1,360  toifes.  In  1682  he  finilhed  his  flrare  of  the  under- 
taking, and  on  his  return  to  Pans  he  publiihed  his  treatife 
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“ De  Gncmonique,”  which  he  reprinted  in  1698,  in  an  en- 
larged form.  From  this  time  he  frequently  appeared  before 
the  public  in  the  charader  of  an  author.  And  the  diveriity 
of  his  produdions,  and  his  continual  employments,  give  us 
iome  idea  of  the  great  labour  which  he  mull  have  undergone. 
His  days,  fays  his  biographer,  were  alinoft  uniformly  fpent 
in  clofe  itudy,  or  in  difeharging  profefiional  engagements, 
and  a conilderable  part  of  his  nights  was  frequently  devoted 
to  aftronomical  obfervations.  Seldom  did  he  enjoy  any  other 
relief  from  bis  labours  than  what  arofe  from  the  exchange 
of  one  employment  for  another  ; neverthelefs  his  health  was 
generally  good,  till  within  a month  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  it)  1718,  after  he  had  completed  his  78th  year. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  lraneft  and  dilinterefted  man,  and  as 
a good  Chriitian.  Moreri.  Hutton. 

HIRLAW,  or  Harlev,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mol- 
davia, on  the  Bechlui  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Jaffy.  N.  lat, 
47 J 24'.  E.  long.  27"  6'. 

HIRMUND.  See  Heermund. 

HIRPI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  diftinguifhing  a 
number  of  families  of  Italy,  at  a fmall  di fiance  from  Rome, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Falifci,  who  every  year  marched  over 
burning  wood  to  mount  Sorade,  in  order  to  offer  a facrifice 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  is  faid  that,  on  this  account,  they 
were  exempt  from  going  to  war,  and  from  all  other  charges. 
They  are  deferibeu  in  Virgil’s  aEneid.  1.  ii.  v.  785  : 

“ Summe  Deum,  fandi  cufios  Soradis  Apollo 
Quern  primi  colimus,  cui  pineus  ardor  acervo 
Polcitur,  -et  Medium  freti  pietate  per  ignem 
Cultores  multa  premimus  veftigia  pruna.’" 

Varro  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  this  pradice  of  the  Hirpi,  that 
they  applied  fome  preparations  to  their  feet  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  burnt. 

HIRPINI,  a people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a part  or 
the  Samnites  ; and  as  the  term  Hirpus  fignified  in  the  Sam* 
nite  dialed  a wolf,  they  are  faid  to  have  migrated  to  their 
new  habitations  by  tracing  the  fteps  of  thefe  animals.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  the  Hir- 
pini  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Samnites. 
Their  territory  comprehended  the  towns  of  Beneventum, 
Candium,  Abellinum,  and  Campfa. 

HIRRIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ro» 
hilcund  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Pillibeat. 

HIRSCHBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflau  ; 12  miles  N.  W.  of  Jung-Buntzel. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Sileiia,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  and  next  to 
Breflau,  the  town  of  the  moil  confiderable  trade  in  Sileiia, 
having  many  manufadures  both  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  churches  in  the  town  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  but  the  Lutherans  haw  purchafed  the  pri- 
vilege of  creding  a church  and  ichool  without  the  walls. 
It  has  been  once  and  again  burned  and  pillaged  ; 20  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jauer.  N.  lat.  50  44'.  E.  long.  14 J 48'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of 
Plauen.  N.  lat.  500  20'.  E.  long.  11  58'.  — Alfo,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  Aichiladt,  2 2 miles  N„  E. 
of  Aichiladt. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeburg  ; feven  miles  S.of  Zwickau.  — Alfo,  a town  of 
Lufatia,  on  the  Neiffe  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat, 
50  56'.  E.  long.  14  59'. 

HIRSCHOLM,  a town  of  Denmark,  with  a callle,  ia 
the  iiland  of  Zealand,  where  Chriilian  VI.  died  in  1746  ; 

12  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen. 

IIIRSEL,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  employed  amont- 
K 3 ‘ ‘ ' the 
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-the  -northern  flock-mailers,  to  denote  the  divifion  of  fheep 
into  particular  kinds. 

HIRSON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Vervins  ; four  miles  N.  E.  of  Vervins.  The 
place  contains  2150,  and  the  canton  11,127  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

HIRST,  in  Mining , Ridge  or  Sow,’ s-back,  is  applied  by 
the  colliers  of  Scotland,  (fee  Willein’s  Min.  Kin.  2d  edit.  i. 
90.)  to  the  tops  or  higher  parts  of  undulating  llrata,  or 
thofe  which  lay  in  Bill  and  Trough,  fee  that  article. 

HIRTELLA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us,  in  the  Hortus  Clifforttanus , p.  17,  from 
hirtus,  hairy,  becaufe  of  the  hairinefs  of  its  young  branches. 
— Linn.  Gen.  no.  Schreb.  153,  824.  Willd.  v.  1.  1151. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  40. 
Jacq.  Amer,  8.  Juff.  340.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  138.— Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Senticofa,  Linn. 
Rofdcea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  its  border 
in  five  deep,  nearly  ovate,  fpreading,  unequal,  permanent 
ferments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  fiightly 
fpreading,  equal,  deciduous.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  f'ome- 
times  but  three,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx  on  one 
fide,  very  long,  briftle-fhaped,  fiattilh,  permanent,  at  length 
rolled  in  fpirally  ; anthers  orbicular,  of  two  lobes.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  compreffed  and  Hoping,  hairy  ; 
llvle  thread-fnaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  arifing  from  the 
depreffed  fide  of  the  germen  oppofitetothe  ftamens,  near  the 
bottom  ; ftigma  dimple.  Perk.  Berry  oval,  fwelling  up- 
wards, fiightly  compreffed,  fomewhat  triangular,  the  ftyle 
and  much  of  the  hairinefs  which  clothed  the  germen  remain- 
ing attached  to  its  bale  on  one  fide.  Seed  one,  large,  fhaped 
like  the  pericarp.  Aublet  deferibes  it  as  a nut  of  two 
cells. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  permanent  fegments.  Petals 
five.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  very 
long,  permanent,  fpiral.  Style  lateral.  Berry  fuperior,  with 
one  feed. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fpecies  is  Angularly  confufed.  We 
(hall  endeavour  to  colledt  under  one  view  all  that  has  been 
Laid  of  them. 

1.  H.  americana.  Willd.  n.  1.  Swartz.  Obf.  94.  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  247.  t.  98. — Clufters  upright,  Ample,  axillary  ; 
their  common  iialk  villofe.  Leaves  oblong,  pointed.  Sta- 
mens five.  — Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  A tree  25  feet 
high  or  more,  and  fix  inches  in  diameter,  with  a reddilh  bark. 
Branches  long,  flender,  fcattered,  and  fubdivided.  Leaves 
alternate,  oval,  long-pointed,  entire,  fmooth  and  green  ; the 
laro-eft  of  them  fix.  inches  long  by  z\  broad.  Footjlalhs 
very  fhort,  with  a pair  of  awl-fhaped,  downy,  deciduous 
fiipulas.  Clujlers  axillary,  long,  hairy,  reddilh  ; their  partial 
'talks  alternate,  with  one  or  two  little  feale-like  IraBcas  at 
their  bafe.  Segments  of  the  calyx  reflexed.  Petals  blueifh, 
emarginate.  Stamens  five,  all  on  one  fide  of  the  flower, 
very  long,  blueifh  upwards,  as  are  likewife  their  anthers.  Style 
rouBi  in  its  lower  part  with  red  hairs.  This  tree  flowers  in 
March.  Swartz  and  Willdenow  feem  to  depend  entirely  on 
Aublet  for  this  fpecies,  yet  they  take  it  for  the  original  one 
of  Linnaeus,  which  he  faw  in  Pifo’s  heibarium,  and  which 
had  five  ftamens.  However  this  may  be,  what  he  deferibes 
in  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus  had  but  three,  and  fhould  feem  to 
be  different.  What  he  quotes  in  the  Species  Plantarum, 
ed.  2.  290.  from  Marcgraave’s  Brafil,  t.  78.  f.  2,  and  which 
he  fays  is  bad,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  any  Hirtella. 

2 H.  triandra.  Swartz.  Prodr.  51.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  508. 
(H.  americana  ; Jacq.  Amer  8.  t.  -8.)  - Clufters  compound, 
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terminal,  folitary,  downy,  loofely  fpreading.  Leaves  elliptic- 
oblong,  pointed,  naked  on  both  fides,  Stamens  three. — - 
Native  of  woods,  by  the  fides  of  torrents  in  Jamaica,  Hif- 
paniola,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  The  branches  are  befprinkled  with  minute 
warts,  their  young  extremities  clothed  with  deprefl'ed  fattin- 
like down.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  nearly  ellipti- 
cal ; with  a taper  point,  contracted,  and  fomewhat  rounded 
at  their  bafe,  naked  and  fhining,  but  rather  rough  to  the 
touch.  Clttjler  five  or  fix  inches  long,  Ample  in  Jacquin’s 
figure,  very  compound  in  our  fpecimens.  Fruit  an  inch 
long,  or  more,  fiightly  hairy.  Willdenow  confiders  this  as 
the  Hirtella  of  Hort.  Cliff.  Swartz  fays  the  petals  are 
white,  Jlamens  three,  with  the  rudiments  of  from  two  to 
five  minute  filaments  in  the  vacant  lpace  oppofite  to  them. 

3.  H.  pen  did  a.  Herb.  Linn.  ill. — Clufters  compound, 
terminal,  long,  pendulous,  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  pointed  ; 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; downy  beneath.  Stamens  three. — 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ? The  leaves  exactly  referable 
thofe  in  Aublet’s  figure  of  H.  americana,  both  in  fize  and 
figure,  but  are  rough  with  nifty  down  at  the  back.  The 
clujlers  are  above  a foot  long,  folitary,  terminal,  ftalked, 
clothed  all  over  with  denfe,  prominent,  rufty,  fhort  hairs  ; 
their  partial  ftalks  generally  cloven  and  two-flowered,  the 
lower  ones  many  of  them  much  more  compound  and  forked. 
Calyx  very  hairy  ; filky  within.  Stamens  three,  long  and 
twilled,  as  well  as  the  Jlyle,  which  is  quite  fmooth  through- 
out. Fruit  above  an  inch  long,  fmooth,  obovate,  compreffed 
upward,  and  emarginate.  Fine  fpecimens  of  this,  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  appear  to  have  made 
a part  of  a numerous  colle&ion  of  Weft  Indian  plants  given 
him,  when  in  England,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  Yet  we  find 
no  defeription  in  Swartz  or  any  other  author  applicable  to 
them,  nor  does  the  above  name  any  where  occur. 

4.  H.  paniculata.  Swartz.  Prodr.  51.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1. 
310  Vahl.  Symb.  fafe.  2.43.  t.  31. — Clufters  compound, 
terminal,  ereCt,  hairy,  fometimes  aggregate.  Leaves  oval, 
acute,  fhining  ; their  ribs  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  five  or 
fix. — Native  of  Guiana.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly  fhining 
on  both  fides,  though  their  colour  is  paler  at  the  back,  and 
the  ribs  there  hairy.  In  length  they  greatly  vary,  but 
fcarcely  in  breadth.  The  young  branches,  Jlower-Jlalks,  and 
calyx,  are  briftly  with  long  prominent  tawny  hairs.  Stamens 
in  our  fpecimens  fix.  Some  of  Linnteus’s  remarks  appear 
to  indicate  this  fpecies  as  what  he  had  feen. 

HIRTIUS,  Aulus,  xc\  Biography,  was  an  officer  under 
Julius  Caefar,  and  wrote  a fupplementary  part  of  the  Com- 
mentaries publifhed  in  his  name.  The  books  compofed  by 
Hirtius  are  the  eighth  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  thofe  of  the 
Alexandrine  and  African  wars.  Of  the  two  latter  he  re- 
ceived his  information  partly  from  Ctefar’s  own  mouth. 
His  ftyle  is  good,  but  his  narrative  is  reckoned  lefs  clear  than 
that  of  Csefar  himfelf.  ILe  was  made  conful,  together 
with  Vibius  Paufa  in  the  year  B.  C.  43,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  againft  Antony  was  committed  to  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  young  OCtavianus.  He  gave  Antony  a 
confiderable  check  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutina,  but  his 
ardour  carrying  him  too  far  into  the  enemy’s  quarters,  he 
received  a wound  which  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  Univer. 

Plift 

HIRUDELLA  Marina,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name 
of  a very  remarkable  little  animal  of  the  leech  kind.  The 
body  of  this  creature  is  roundifh  and  oblong,  and  adorned 
with  many  longitudinal  lines  or  furrows  ; it  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  of  a greyifh  colour,  and  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent  ; the  bowels  are  feen  through  the  fkin,  and  appear 
at  firft  light  like  ftreaks  on  its  furface  j in  the  middle  of  the 
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belly  there  is  a remarkable  protuberance,  which,  when  clofely 
i examined,  is  found  to  be  a mufcular  body  in  form  of  a fphe- 
rical  bladder  ; this,  when  moll  diilended,  has  the  appearance 
of  a fpherical  air-pump,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  that 
machine,  to  be  employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  animal,  and 
at  its  pleafure.  It  refembles,  in  its  common  figure,  the 
cup  of  an  acorn,  with  the  mouth  a little  contra&ed.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  of  the  Tame  figure  with  that  of  the 
common  leech,  and  ferves  to  fuck  the  juices  of  other  ani- 
mals in  the.  fame  manner  as  in  that  infect.  The  part  of  the 
body  which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the  middle  protuberance 
is  of  a very  irregular  form,  frequently  in  motion,  and  con- 
tinually changing  its  figure  ; but  the  other  part  moves  more 
/lowly,  and  lcfs  frequently,  and  prcferves  its  fhape  unaltered. 
The  protuberance  has  two  motions,  expanfion  and  undu- 
lation. 

When  the  creature  has  a mind  to  fix  itfelf  any  where,  it 
does  it  by  means  of  this  protuberance,  which  it  applies 
clofely  down  to  the  fubftance,  and  void  of  air.  Hence  the 
external  air  fo  firmly  prelTes  its  Tides  again  II  the  Tub  fiance, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove  it.  When  the  creature  changes 
its  place,  it  draws  the  head  round  to  the  protuberance, 
and  loofens  it  fo  as  to  be  able  to  change  its  place  as  it  has 
occafion. 

When  this  creature  is  kept  out  of  water,  it  dies  in  a 
few  hours  ; and  when  after  being  thus  kept  out  a few  mi- 
nutes, it  is  put  into  fea-water,  it  immediately  darts  out 
a fine  green  thread  from  its  mouth  ; this  it  ufually  makes 
of  the  length  of  its  body,  or  thereabouts,  though  it  varies 
it  occafionally  ; and  by  means  of  this  it  fufpends  its  body 
any  length  that  it  pleafes  in  the  water.  It  feems  to  be  cal- 
culated only  for  living  in  the  bodies  of  fifh,  for  the  fea- 
water  foon  kills  it  ; and  it  is  obferved  to  diminifh  its  bulk 
very  fenfibly  all  the  time  that  it  is  kept  in  it.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No"  410. 

HIRUDO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Vermes,  the  body  of 
which  is  oblong,  truncated  at  both  ends,  unarmed,  and  carti- 
laginous ; and  the  progreffive  motion  is  effefted  by  dilating 
the  head  and  tail,  and  contracting  itfelf  into  an  arch.  Linn. 
To  this  effential  character  it  ffiould  be  added,  that  the  two 
extremities  of  the  true  hirudo  are  capable  of  being  dilated  into 
a flefhy  difk,  by  means  of  which  it  can  affix  itfelf  firmly  to 
the  Ikin  of  animals,  and  the  mouth,  which  is  triangular,  iitu- 
ated  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

This  is  a genus  of  aquatic  worm?,  known  in  England  by 
the  name ’of  leech  ; feveral  of  its  fpecies  inhabit  our  waters, 
and  two  in  particular,  the  common  or  medicinal  leech,  and 
the  horfe  leech,  are  fo  well  known  as  to  be  familiar  to  every 
one.  The  body  in  the  leech  tribe  is  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  rings  ; the  Ikin  more  orlefs  fmooth,  and  the  head, 
when  in  a ftate  of  contraftion,  more  pointed  than  the  tail  ; 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  triangular,  and  armed  with  three 
llrong  teeth,  befides  a numerous  aflemblage  of  fmaller  ones, 
and  a fucker  at  the  bottom,  by  the  affiltance  of  which  it 
draws  the  blood  from  the  wound  infli&ed  by  this  formidable 
armament  of  teeth  in  the  flefli  of  the  bleeding  animal.  The 
teeth  of  the  leech  are  powerful  enough  to  penetrate  not 
only  through  the  /kin  of  man,  but  alfe  that  of  horfes  and 
cattle,  examples  of  which  very  frequently  occur  when  the 
latter  bathe  in  the  water.  The  hirudo  tribe  refpire  by  the 
mouth.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fpecies  are  furnifhed 
with  eyes,  the  number  of  which  however  varies  according 
to  the  fpecies,  being  fometimes  eight,  in  others  fix,  and  again 
in  others  no  more  than  two.  Every  individual  of  the  leech 
tribe,  like  thofe  of  the  fnail,  is  complete  in  its  own  con- 
formation, being,  as  Redi  ob ferves,  of  both  fexes,  and 
often  producing  their  young  alive.  Their  common  fub- 


fiftence  is  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  and  other  fanguineous 
animals  which  they  cafually  meet  with  in  the  water,  and 
which,  as  they  can  bear  an  abftinence  of  fome  weeks  or 
even  months,  they  generally  find  in  fufficient  abundance. 
Should  it  prove  otherwife  they  prey  on  worms  and  the 
larvas  of  aquatic  infefts,  which  they  fuck  to  death,  as  they 
fubfift  only  on  their  fluids,  and  the  fmall  portion  of  blood 
the  vital  parts  of  fome  particular  kinds  afford.  The  leech 
fwims  in  the  manner  of  the  eel,  and  fome  of  the  fpecies  live 
in  fait  waters,  though  the  greater  number  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  frefli  waters,  fome  preferring  the  clear  and  pure 
element,  and  others  the  ftagnant  pools  and  ditches,  ponds,  and 
marfhes  which  moll  abound  with  aquatic  plants.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies  (the  common  kind),  that  can  be  applied 
with  fafety  to  medicinal  purpofes. 

Species. 

Meoicinalis.  Elongated,  blackifh,  lineated  above  with 
yellowifh  ; beneath  lpotted  with  yellow.  Hirudo  medicindJis, 
Ray.  Hirudo  major  et  varia,  Gefn.  Medicinal  leech. 

Inhabits  ftagnant  ponds  and  ditches  in  Europe  ; the  body 
is  compofed  above  of  numerous  annular  wrinkles,  which  are 
contractile  at  pleafure,  and  marked  with  variegated  lines  ; 
mouth  fmaller  than  the  tail ; the  lalt  compofed  of  an  an- 
nular mufcle,  by  which  it  has  the  power  of  faftening  its  body 
firmly  to  any  fmooth  furface.  The  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  fpecies  as  a phlebotomift  is  well  known. 

Sanguisuga.  Elongated,  olive  brown,  with  an  ochre- 
yellow  marginal  band.  Linn.  Hirudo  maxime  vulgaris,  Ray. 
Horfe  leech - 

Abundant  in  ftagnant  waters  ; the  length  from  four  to 
fix  inches ; the  body  above  dull  olive  black  or  brown  ; be- 
neath paler,  with  fometimes  a few  black  fpots,  and  tail 
thicker  than  the  head.  Sucks  blood  with  great  avidity  and 
in  large  quantities. 

Lixeata.  Elongated  and  grey,  with  four  dorfal  lines 
difpofed  longitudinally.  Mull. 

A rare  fpecies,  found  early  in  the  fpring  in  ftagnant  wa- 
ters ; the  length  about  an  inch  and  a half ; body  annulated 
with  numerous  wrinkles,  and  fix  deep  black  eyes  placed  in 
a double  row. 

V UEGARIS.  Elongated,  yellow-brown,  with  eight  eyes  dif- 
pofed in  a lunate  feries.  Mull.  Hirudo  ocioculata,  Bergm. 
&c. 

Length  fifteen  lines,  the  bodv  fometimes  brown,  and  with- 
out fpots  ; fometimes  fprinkled  above  with  yellow  dots,  or 
with  dots  of  black,  or  varied  in  the  middle  with  a knotty 
line,  and  a lateral  blackifh  one ; and  fometimes  yellowifh 
with  longitudinal  lineations,  the  middle  knotty,  and  the  la- 
teral ones  with  remote  red  dots  ; eyes  eight  in  general,  or 
fometimes  nine. 

Stagnalis.  Elongated,  cinereous,  with  two  eyes.  Hirudo 
Jlngnalis,  Linn.  Hirudo  bioculata.  Mull. 

Body  whitifh,  pellucid,  fprinkled  with  cinereous  dots  and 
plaited  at  the  Tides  ; eggs  about  forty,  furrounded  by  a pel- 
lucid circle.  The  young,  after  exclufion,  adhere  bv  their 
tails  to  the  abdomen  of  the  parent.  Length  nine  lines. 

Complaxata.  Body  dilated,  cinereous,  with  a double 
tuberculated  line  on  the  back  ; the  margin  ferrated.  Miill. 
Hirudo  lateribus  a'.tenuatis.  Hill.  Hirudo fex-oculata.  Bergm. 

Length  four  lines,  the  body  with  tranfverfe  bands,  com- 
pofed of  three  pale  fines,  the  margin  whitifh  ; body  beneath 
grey  ; head  pointed  and  white,  with  fix  eyes  ; tail  orbicu- 
lar and  cinereous.  Found  in  /hallow  ftreams. 

Heteroclyta.  Dilated,  pellucid  and  yellow,  with  en- 
tire margin.  Hirudo  heteroclyta  hyalina  po(lice  lutea,  Linn. 
Hirudo  hyalina,  Mull. 
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Body  flattifh,  the  anterior  part  pointed,  pollerior  rather 
broad,  and  marked  above  with  numerous  fine  longitudinal 
iLriae  of  black  fpecks,  and  remote  brownifh  ones  ; head  white, 
eyes  four  or  iix  ; eggs  numerous,  fpherical,  green  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a pellucid  ring  ; the  young  that  efcape  firft 
are  yellow,  the  latter  green. 

Geometra.  Elongated,  yellovvifh,  with  a pinnate  white 
dortal  line.  Hirudo  geometra , teres,  extremitatibus  dilatatis, 
Linn.  Hirudo  pifcium,  Mull.  Hirudo  ore  caudaque  am  phi, 
Frifch. 

Inhabits  frefh  waters,  and  fixes  itfelf  to  the  bodies  of 
(i  fines  ; eyes  four,  colours  varying. 

Inhabits  frefh  waters,  and  fixes  itfelf  on  the  bodies  of 
trout  and  other  fifh  after  the  fpawning  feafon  ; length  eight 
lines,  its  progreffive  motion  like  the  movement  of  a compafs 
in  meafuring  ; body  tapering  before,  and  very  broad  at  the 
tail  ; eyes  lour  ; colour  variable. 

Tessulata.  Cinereous  with  a teffellated  margin;  eyes 
eight,  in  a double  longitudinal  row.  Mull. 

Length  eighteen  lines  ; the  body  dilated  and  covered  with 
black  ipecks  ; above  with  orange  and  white  fpots  j beneath 
grey,  with  two  rounded  white  fpots  in  the  middle.  Found 
in  rivulets. 

Maiigixata.  Dilated,  brown,  with  a teffellated  mar- 
gin, and  four  eyes.  Mull. 

Inhabits  rivers,  and  refembles  the  laft  ; the  length  ten 
lines  ; head  obtufe  before  and  narrowed  behind,  white,  pel- 
lucid, and  marked  with  two  tranfverfe  brown  bands  ; ab- 
domen reddifh  brown  with  very  minute  ftrix  meeting  be- 
neath in  doubled  brown  lines  ; back  with  five  rows  of 
whitifh  dots,  the  lateral  margin  white,  with  a double  brown 
line  divided  into  fquare  patches ; tail  orbicular  and  pale,  with 
brown  fpots  on  the  margin. 

Grossa.  Dilated,  yellowifh,  and  divided  on  the  fore- 
part. Mull. 

A marine  fpecies  found  fometimes  within  the  fhell  of 
Venus  exoleta  ; the  length  about  twelve  lines,  the  breadth 
feven.  The  body  marked  with  fine  white  flriae,  the  anterior 
part  narrower  and  obtufe  ; eggs  very  numerous,  fpherical, 
and  fwimming  in  a gelatinous  fluid. 

Hippoglossi.  Dilated,  whitifh,  with  a double  white  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Mull. 

I inhabits  the  fea  and  infefls  fifties,  being  often  fixed  to  the 
fkin  of  the  turbots  and  holibuts.  The  body  is  oval,  de- 
preffed,  pellucid,  a little  pointed  before,  and  ending  in  a 
globular  ring  behind ; head  fomewhat  triangular  with  a 
cinereous  fpot  each  fide  ; eyes  not  vilible  ; tail  with  a row 
of  tubercles  beneath  from  the  centre,  and  towards  the  mid- 
dle two  hooks. 

MuRlCATA.  Body  round,  tapering,  tuberculated,  and 
furnifhed  with  two  fhort  horns  on  the  head.  Gmel. 

A marine  fpecies  that  infefts  fifties,  leaving  a black  mark 
on  the  fpot  to  which  it  adheres  ; the  head  is  larger  than 
the  tail  ; body  ftrongly  annulated  and  tuberculated  on  the 
rings  ; the  tail  much  dilated. 

C renata.  Slightly  deprefTed,  fub-oval,  with  tranfverfe 
annular  flriae,  and  crenulated  margin.  Linn.  Trard. 

Found  in  (hallow  ftreams  among  aquatic  plants.  The 
colour  greeilifh,  inclining  to  afli,  the  upper  furface  fomewhat 
convex  ; its  interanea  are  very  vifible  by  means  of  its  vi- 
treous tranfparency,  and  appear  like  fo  many  granula  ; eyes 
two  and  much  approximated. 

It  appears  to  us  not  altogether  improbable,  that  among 
the  numbers  of  fpecies  above  deferibed,  fome  few  at  leaf! 
will  be  hereafter  found  to  belong  rather  to  the  genus  Fla- 
naria,  than  that  of  Hirudo. 


In  the  fir fl  volume  of  the  Linncean  Tranfa&ions  Dr. 
Shaw  deferibes  an  animal  of  the  mollufca  family,  under  the 
title  of  hirudo  viridis,  and  which,  from  a note  annexed  to 
another  paper,  in  the  fame  volume  of  the  fame  work,  that 
author  afterwards  confidered  referrable  to  the  planaria  tribe. 
The  correction  of  this  is  material,  as  fome  writers,  depend- 
ing on  the  former  authority,  Hill  retain  it  among  the  hiru- 
dines.  In  the  removal  of  this  fpecies  to  the  genus  planaria, 
it  will  be  proper  to  change  the  trivial  appellation  by  which 
it  was  before  diftinguifhed,  becaufe  another  fpecies  of 
planaria,  very  different  from  the  animal  deferibed  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  has  been  previoufly  defignated  by  the  appellation  of 
viridis. 

The  two  kinds  of  vermes  introduced  to  notice  by  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Kirby,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  LinnneanTranfabtions, 
under  the  names  of  hirudo  alba,  and  hirudo fufea,  are,  perhaps, 
planaria:  likevvife ; nor  are  we  entirely  iatisfied  that  the 
fpecies  crenata,  of  the  fame  author,  and  which  is  alfo  de- 
feribed in  the  fame  paper,  is  ftribUy  of  the  hirudo  tribe. 
Mr.  Kirby  himfelf  fuggeils  the  idea,  tliat  they  may  be  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinbt  to  conftitute  a new  genus.  Though  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Kirby  in  this  refpetf,  and  are  inclined  with 
Dr.  Shaw  to  think,  they  may  w ith  propriety  be  referred  to 
the  planaria  genus,  we  cannot  fo  far  affent  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Shaw,  expreffed  in  the  note  (p.  320.)  as  to  believe  the 
H.  crenata  to  be  the  young  of  the  Linnsean  hirudo  geome- 
tra. This  laft  is  delineated  in  all  its  Hates  of  growth  by 
Roefel  under  the  title  of  hirudo  pifcium,  (t.  3.)  and  the 
flighted  companion  of  thefe  figures,  with  thole  of  hirudo 
crenata  in  the  Linncean  Tranfabtions,  will  be  fufficient,  we 
imagine,  to  difcountenance  fuch  conjecture.  There  is  one 
diftinbtion,  at  once  fo  obvious,  that  we  cannot  refrain  to 
mention  it  ; this  confifts  in  the  number  of  the  eyes  in  the 
two  animals,  the  hirudo  geometra  poffefling  no  lefs  than  four, 
and  the  fpecies  crenata  no  more  than  two. 

We  (hall  finally  direft  our  attention  to  the  hirudo  bran- 
chi  at  a of  the  Linuaean  Tranfabtions,  (vol.  i.)  a fpecies  of 
vermes,  which  is  not,  we  believe,  configned  with  any  abfolute 
certainty  to  the  genus  at  prefent  under  confideration  : in 
this  refpebt,  at  leaf!,  it  is  confeffedly  ambiguous,  and  as 
fuch,  appears  to  have  excited  fome  little  curiofity  in  the 
minds  of  continental  naturalifts.  The  oblcrvations  of  Bofc, 
on  this  particular  fubjeCt,  appear  to  us  rather  interelling 
and  worthy  of  being  tranferibed,  and  this,  the  more  efpccial- 
ly,  fince  they  do  not  feem  to  place  the  account  of  this  lingu- 
lar animal,  as  originally  given  by  its  Englifh  obferver,  in 
that  clear  and  fatisfabtory  point  of  view  we  could  wifli  for, 
or  expebl. 

“ On  trouve  (fays  M.  Bofc)  dans  Ie  premier  volume  des 
Abtes  de  la  Societe  Linneenne  de  Londres,  la  defeription  et 
la  figure  d’une  fangfue  trouvee  fur  la  tortue  de  mer,  qui  a 
de  chaque  cote  fept  branchies  rameufes  fort  faillantes.  II 
eft  evident  que  l’on  doit  en  former  un  genre  nouveau,  fur- 
tout  fi  ce  font  reellement  des  branchies  ; mais  Mentzies, 
l’auteur  de  ce  memoire,  n’entre  pas  dans  des  details  fuffifans 
pour  pouvoir  l'affurer  d’une  maniere  pofitive.”  We  admit 
with  M.  Bofc,  that  the  ingenious  writer,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  this  curious  creature,  does  not 
enter  fo  fully  into  detail  as  to  enable  us  to  afeertain  the  ge- 
nus to  which  it  may  belong,  or  rather,  we  might  fay,  to 
authorife  its  removal  into  any  other  genus,  were  we  difpofed 
to  confider  its  prefent  fituation  improper.  The  conclulion 
of  Bofc,  that  it  does  not  appertain  to  the  hirudo  genus,  is 
perhaps  too  incautionfiy  alfumed  : the  animal,  he  tells  11s, 
has  feven  “ branchies”  on  each  fide,  and  it  is  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  exiftence  of  thefe,  that  he  reafons  on  the  propriety  of 
its  forming  a new  genus,  though  he  himfelf,  at  the  fame 
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time,  doubts  whether  the  lateral  appendages  to  which  he 
alludes  be  “ branchies”  or  not.  The  exiltence  of  fucli 
branchiae  would  unqueftionably  be  fufficiently  decifive  to  re- 
move it  from  the  hirudo  tribe,  fince  the  latter  refpire  by  the 
mouth,  but  as  to  the  actual  exiftcnce  of  fuch  branchiae  it  is 
poflible  we  may  mifconceive  the  fact  : or  indeed  the  ramofe 
appendages  to  which  he  adverts  may  be  truly  fuch,  for  there 
is  nothing,  at  lead,  in  the  defcription  given  by  Mr.  Menzies, 
either  to  fupport  or  contradict  this  idea. 

The  defcription  of  this  creature,  as  given  by  Mr.  Men- 
zies, is  briefly  as  follows:  H.  depreffa,  attenuata,  albida,  fetis 
lateralibus  ramoiis  utrinque  7 ; interaneis  fufcis,  bifidis,  per- 
lucentibus ; or,  as  may  be  rendered  to  the  Englilh  reader  : 
deprefled,  attenuated,  whitilh,  with  feven  ramofe  briitles 
each  fide ; inteftines  brown,  bifid,  and  pelhicid : and  in 
the  general  account  accompanying  this  fpecifical  defcription, 
thefe  lateral  appendages  are  faid  to  be  foft,  pellucid, 
branchy  briftles. 

Thus  it  is  not  apparent,  from  any  obfervation  that  has 
fallen  from  Mr.  Menzies,  that  thefe  lateral  appendages  are 
real  branchiae,  or  refpiratory  organs : having  itated  this,  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  the  conclufion  of  Bofc,  though  not  to  be 
affumed  from  the  remarks  of  its  original  defcriber,  may  be 
neverthelefs  accurate,  and  probably  is  fo.  The  appearance 
of  the  animal,  if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  delinea- 
tion, feems  to  favour  this  conception.  The  magnified 
figure  of  one  of  thefe  lateral  ramofe  appendages,  as  Ihewn 
in  the  plate  in  particular,  accords  exceedingly  in  appearance 
with  the  breathing  organs  of  fome  of  the  mollufca  tribe,  as 
exemplified  in  various  fpecies  of  the  nereides,  aphroditse, 
and  others ; and  fliould  the  animal  really  poffefs  fuch  breath- 
ing organs,  its  internal  organization  mull  be  altogether  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  the  hirundines,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  inftituting  a new  genus  for  its 
reception. 

HIRVENSELMI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden, 
in  Tavaftland  ; 75  miies  E.  of  Tavailhus. 

HIRUNDO,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  Paflerine 
order,  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  effential  character. 
The  bill  is  fin  all,  weak,  curved,  tabulate,  and  deprefled  at 
the  bafe  ; gape  larger  than  the  head  ; tongue  (hort,  broad, 
and  bifid  ; wings  long  ; tail  moltly  forked. 

This  genus  is  divided  by  fome  writers  into  two  fedions, 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  feet,  the  firll  having  three 
toes  placed  forwards  and  one  behind  ; the  other  with  all  the 
toes  placed  forwards  ; the  former  are  the  f wallows , the  other 
the  f wifts  of  Englilh  authors.  In  both  the  noflrils  are  open, 
and  the  legs  Ihort. 

Moll  of  thefe  birds  frequent  marfliy  places,  and  fkim  the 
furface  of  the  ground  and  water  in  fearch  of  infe&s,  which 
they  catch  on  the  wing  with  great  dexterity,  by  means  of  the 
enormous  gape  of  their  jaws.  Infe&s  are  their  peculiar  and 
almoil  exclufive  food,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  fwallows  are 
regarded  with  a degree  of  fuperilitious  tendernefs  in  every 
country  that  abounds  with  noxious  creatures  of  that  defcrip- 
tion. Swallows  are  equally  incapable  of  bearing  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  on  that  account,  except  in  very 
temperate  weather,  they  are  oftener  feen  on  the  wing  in  the 
morning  before  the  heat  of  the  day  becomes  opprefiive,  and 
in  the  evenings  towards  funfet  than  at  any  other  times. 

Thefe  birds  walk  indifferently  owing  to  the  Ihortnefs  of 
their  legs,  and  from  the  fame  caufe  rife  off  the  ground,  or 
any  low  fituation  with  difficulty  ; and  hence  when  they  go 
to  refi,  they  almoft  invariably  fufpend  themfelves  againil 
the  fides  of  walls  or  other  elevations,  from  which  they  are 
enabled  to  renew  their  aerial  evolutions  with  facility. 

The  annual  migration  of  the  fwallow  has  been  long  the 


theme  of  curious  obfervation  among  naturaliffs,  and  few 
topics  of  this  kind  have  met  with  more  ample  difeuffion,  or 
given  birth  to  more  extraordinary  opinions.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  migrations  of  the  fwallows,  like  t'hofe 
of  moil  other  birds  of  paffage,  may  be  eafily  explained,  fince 
nature  does  not  in  this  inftance,  more  than  any  other,  deviate 
from  her  ordinary  courfe,  and  of  this  we  have  the  moll  pofi- 
tive  affurances  both  in  reafon  and  in  fad.  Nearly  all  the 
fpecies  of  the  fvvallow-tribe  are  found  in  the  two  great  con- 
tinents, remaining  in  the  northern  part  during  fummer,  ap- 
pearing near  the  equinox  in  fpring,  and  again  retiring  to 
more  temperate  climates  as  the  autumn  approaches.  Part 
remain  in  hot  countries  all  the  year,  as  in  Egypt,  ^Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  the  countries  between  the  tropics.  They  re- 
gularly pafs  alternately  acrofs  the  Archipelago  from  Europe 
to  Africa,  and  from  Africa  to  Europe  as  the  feafons  change ; 
this  is  the  general  progrefs  of  all  the  fpecies  of  the  fwallow 
tribe  that  inhabit  Europe  ; and  the  fame  courfe  of  migra- 
tion from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  is  obfervable  in 
the  common  fwallow,  the  fpecies  whole  migrations  have 
excited  fuch  very  peculiar  attention  among  modern  writers 
as  well  as  thofe  of  remote  antiquity  ; we  lhall  enter  more 
fully  into  the  details  of  this  interelling  fubjedl  under  the 
article  Swallow. 

The  hirundo  genus,  including  the  fwallow  and  the  fwift 
family,  contains  about  forty  fpecies,  the  greater  part  of. 
which  are  fwallows,  the  fwifts  being  few  in  number. 

Species. 

Rustica.  Front  and  chin  chefnut  ; tail-feathers,  the 
two  middle  ones  excepted,  with  a white  fpot.  Linn.  Kram 
&c.  Hirundo  domejlica,  Gefn.  & c.  L'  H iron  d elk  de  Che- 
minee,  Brill.  Common  or  chimney  fwallow,  Will.  Donov. 
Br.  Birds,  See. 

The  common  fwallow  is  an  inhabitant  of  mod  parts  of 
the  globe,  being  of  the  migratory  kind,  and  viliting  different 
countries  at  particular  feafons.  About  the  latter  end  of 
March  it  arrives  in  England,  and  remains  till  September, 
during  which  intervening  period  it  frequents  houfes,  under 
the  roofs,  or  in  the  chimnies  of  which  it  ufually  breeds  ; the 
nell  is  compofed  of  mud,  intermixed  with  chaff,  feathers, 
&c.  and  contains  from  four  to  fix  eggs  of  a whitilh  colour 
fpeckled  with  red.  Previoufly  to  its  departure  it  affcmbles 
in  vail  flocks  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  churches,  or  other 
elevations,  from  whence  they  all  depart  in  a body  with  ex- 
treme regularity,  and  as  it  appears  under  the  directions  of 
particular  leaders.  Thofe  from  Europe  pafs  the  winter  in 
Africa,  South  America,  India,  and  other  fimilar  climates, 
returning  again  towards  the  north  in  fpring.  Like  the  relt 
of  its  tribe  the  food  of  the  fwallow  confilts  of  infeCts,  which 
it  takes  on  the  wing.  This  hirundo  (fays  an  ingenious 
writer)  though  called  the  chimney-fwallow,  by  no  means 
builds  altogether  in  chimnies,  but  often  within  barns  and 
out-houfes  againil  the  rafters.  In  Sweden  fine  builds  in. 
barns,  and  is  called  ladu  fwala,  (the  barn  fwallow. ) Befidcs, 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  there  are  no  chimnies  to 
houfes  ; and  in  thefe  countries  (lie  conltrufts  her  nefl.  in 
porches,  gateways,  galleries,  and  open  halls.  With  us  the 
fpecies  breeds  in  chimnies,  and  loves  to  haunt  thofe  Hacks 
where  a conllant  fire  is  kept,  no  doubt  for  the  fake  of  the 
warmth.  But  then  it  cannot  fubfift  in  the  ffiaft  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  fire  is  burning  ; it  prefers  one  adjoining, 
in  which  it  builds  its  nell  about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the 
chimney  opening  at  the  top.  The  nell  is  conftrudled  of 
mud  mixed  with  fhort  pieces  of  draw,  in  the  form  of  the 
half  of  a deep  dilh,  and  is  lined  with  feathers  and  graft, 
which  it  catches  floating  in  the  air.  The  addrefs  with  which 
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the  fwallow  afcends  and  defcends  with  fecurity  through  fo 
narrow  a pafs  is  wonderful.  When  hovering  over  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel,  the  vibration  of  her  wings,  afting  on  the  con- 
fined air,  occafion  a rumbling  noife  like  thunder.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  dam  fubmits  to  this  inconvenient  fitua- 
tion  fo  low  in  the  lhaft,  in  order  to  fecure  her  brood  from 
rapacious  birds,  and  particularly  owls,  which  frequently 
fall  down  chimnies,  perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  thefe 
neftlings.  The  firft  brood  of  young  are  hatched  the  laft 
week  in  June,  or  the  firft  week  in  July.  The  progreffive 
method  by  which  the  young  are  introduced  into  life  is  very 
amufing  ; firft  they  emerge  from  the  lhaft  with  difficulty 
enough,  and  often  fall  down  into  the  room  below ; for  a day 
or  two  they  are  fed  on  the  chimney  top,  and  then  are  con- 
ducted to  the  dead  leaflefs  bough  of  fome  tree,  where,  fitting- 
in  a row,  they  are  attended  with  great  affiduity,  and  may  then 
be  called  porchers.  In  a day  or  two  more  they  become 
flyers,  but  are  ftill  unable  to  take  their  own  food,  therefore 
they  play  about  near  the  place  where  the  dams  are  hawking 
for  flies,  and  when  a mouthful  is  collected,  at  a certain  fignal 
given,  the  dam  and  the  neftling  advance  riling  towards  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  young  one  all  the  while 
uttering  a quick  note  of  gratitude  and  complacency.  All 
the  fummer  long  is  the  fwallow  a moft  inftruftive  pattern  of 
unwearied  indultry  and  affedlion,  for  from  morning  to  night 
while  there  is  a family  to  be  fupported  fhe  fpends  the  whole 
day  in  fkimming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  moft  hidden 
and  lively  evolutions.  Avenues  and  long  walks  under 
hedges,  and  pafture  fields,  and  mown  meadow's  where  cattle 
graze,  are  her  delight,  efpecially  if  there  are  trees  inter - 
fperfed  ; becaufe  in  fuch  places  infefts  abound.  The  fwal- 
low  is  the  firft  to  announce  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey  to 
the  houfe  martin  and  other  little  birds,  warning  them  of 
danger  by  its  flirill  alarming  note,  and  affociating  them  in  a 
body  to  purlue  and  buffet  the  intruder.  The  fwallows 
drink  as  they  fly  Tipping  the  furfacc  of  the  rvater,  and  in 
hot  weather  are  often  feen  dropping  into  the  water  many  times 
together,  to  waffi  and  cool  themfelves.  The  fong  of  this 
bird  is  very  pleafing. 

The  fwallow,  though  generally  regarded  in  moft  countries 
with  a kind  of  fuperllitious  veneration  for  its  utility  in 
deftroying  pernicious  infefts,  is  in  Italy  and  fome  other  parts 
efteemed  a bird  of  chafe,  and  the  hunting  of  tliem  at  parti- 
cular feafons  a favourite  diverfion.  The  flefh  is  confidered 
as  a delicacy  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ortolan. 

Tahitica.  Blackiih-brown  W'ith  a purple  glofs  above; 
front  and  neck  beneath  purple-tawny;  belly  and  vent  footy; 
tail,  bill,  and  legs  black.  Gmel.  Otaheite /wallow,  Lath. 

Length  five  inches  ; the  bill  black  ; irides  brown.  In- 
habits the  mountainous  parts  of  Otaheite. 

Esculenta.  All  the  tail-feathers  with  a white  fpot. 
Ofbeck.  Hirundo  riparia  Cochin/men/is,  Briff.  Hirumlo 
nidis  edulibus,  Bont.  Apus  marina,  Rumpf.  Salangane, 
Buff.  Efculent  fwallow. 

The  efculent  fwallow  is  faid  to  be  lefs  than  the  wren,  and 
only  two  inches  and  a quarter  in  length  ; the  bill  black  ; 
irides  yellow  ; upper  part  of  the  body  browm  ; the  under 
whitiffi  ; tail  forked,  with  each  of  the  feathers  white  at  the 
tip  ; and  the  legs  brown.  This  defeription  was  taken  by 
Briffon  from  a drawing  of  the  bird  by  Mr.  Poivre,  the 
figure  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  ornithology  of  Briffon. 
Mr.  Marfden,  however,  deferibes  the  bird  to  be  about  the 
iize  of  the  common  martin,  and  Pr.  Latham,  w hen  he  pub- 
liffied  his  Synopfis,  was  inclined  to  think  the  bird  at  leaft  of 
that  fize  ; this  he  was  induced  to  believe  from  the  fize  of 
the  eggs  which  accompany  the  neft  of  the  efculent  fwallow, 


now  in  the  Britiili  Mufepm,  and  which  are  as  large  as  thole 
of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  nefts  of  thefe  birds,  in  fliape  refembling  a lemon  cut 
dowm  the  middle,  and  compofed  of  gelatinous  fubftances  alone, 
render  the  fpecies  worthy  of  particular  curiofity  ; the  neft 
itfelf  being  not  only  edible,  but  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greateft  delicacies  of  the  table  by  the  luxurious  Afiatics. 
This  neft,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  half  an  ounce,  ad- 
heres by  one  fide  to  the  rock.  Authors  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed ; Ofbeck  and  others 
imagine  it  to  confift  of  fea-worms  of  the  mollufca  order:  For- 
refter  conceives  it  to  be  the  fea-qualm,  a fort  of  cuttle -fifti 
'found  in  tliofe  fens,  or  a glutinous  fea-plant,  called  agal-agal. 
Or  it  has  been  again  fuppofed  they  rob  other  birds  of  their 
eggs,  and  apply  the  white  of  them  to  that  purpofe.  The 
fabrication  of  thefe  nefts  is  very  obvious,  being  compofed  of 
feveral  concentric  layers,  which  are  feen  diftindlly  when  the 
neft  is  broken  tranfverfely.  Thefe  nefts  are  found  in  vaft 
numbers  in  certain  caverns  in  the  various  iflands  of  the  Soolo 
Archipelago,  iituated  between  the  longitude  1 1 y°  and  j 20°, 
and  latitude  5 and  f ; particularly  in  three  fmall  iflands, 
or  rather  rocks,  in  the  caverns  of  which  the  nefts  are  found 
fixed  to  the  Tides  inaftonifhingnumbers.  They  arc  alfofoundin 
amazing  quantities  on  a fmall  ifland  called  Toe,  in  the  ftraits 
of  Sunda  ; the  caverns  of  which  are  lined  with  the  nefts  ; 
but  no  where  in  greater  abundance  than  about  Croee,  near 
the  fouth  end  of  Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a river  of  that  name. 
But  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places  ; fqr  they  are 
likewfife  common  from  Java  to  Cochinchina  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  point  of  Sumatra  weft,  to  New  Guinea  on  the 
eaft  ; where  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  covered  with  a vifeous  fub- 
ftance,  like  half-melted  glue,  and  which  fome  fuppofe  the 
birds  either  take  up  from  the  furface  by  means  of  the  bill 
during  flight,  or  pick  up  from  the  rocks  when  left  there  by 
the  wares. 

The  nefts  are  of  two  colours,  the  one  whitiffi,  the  other 
black,  and  apparently  dirty.  The  whitiffi  kind  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  thickening  broths, 
and  ragouts  made  of  chickens,  and  to  which  they  contribute, 
it  is  faid,  an  exquifite  flavour.  Thefe  nefts  are  firft  foaked  in 
water  to  foften,  are  then  pulled  to  pieces,  and,  after  being 
mixed  with  ginfeng,  are  put  into  the  body  of  the  fowl. 
The  whole  is  then  ftewed  in  a pot  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  over  a fire  of  coals  all  night,  and  the  morning  fol- 
lowing it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  bell  nefts  are  of  a pure  yel- 
lowiffi  white,  and  half  tranfparent,  and  thefe  fell  in  China 
from  one  thoufand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  pekul,  a 
weight  equal  to  about  I23lbs.  Englilh.  Thofe  of  a black 
colour  being  dirty,  are  worth  but  about  twenty  dollars 
the  pekul,  being  ferviccable  only  in  making  glue.  The 
gatherers  take  all  they  can,  in  the  hopes  of  compelling  the 
birds  to  make  frefh  nefts,  and  thus  render  their  next  gather- 
ing more  profitable.  The  Dutch  alone  are  faid,  a few  years 
ago,  to  export  from  Batavia  a thoufand  pekuls  of  thefe  nefts 
every  year,  the  whole  of  which  are  brought  from  the  ifles  of 
Cochinchina,  and  thofe  lying  to  the  eaftward.  At  Sumatra 
the  bird  is  known  by  the  name  of  layong-Iayong. 

The  above-mentioned  nefts,  (examples  of  which  occur 
pretty  frequently  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,)  are  fup- 
pofed to  belong  to  the  bird  deferibed  by  Briffon,  but  of  this 
we  are  not  entirely  affured  : it  was  before  obferved,  that  the 
bird  deferibed  by  Marfden  was  far  fnperior  in  fize  to  that 
mentioned  by  Briffon,  and  from  the  recent  obfervations  of 
writers,  it  does  really  appear  thefe  nefts  may  be  the  fabrica- 
tion of  fome  other  bird  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  unac- 
quainted. The  idea  entertained  by  fir  George  Staunton, 
(Emb.  China)  Teems  to  be  that  thefe  nefts  may  be  the  pro- 
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«fuce  of  more  than  one  pecles  of  fwallow,  and  this  opinion  is 
extremely  plaufible,  though  it  muft  be  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
mitted the  fuhjedt  is  too  much  enveloped  m obfcurity  to 
authorize  that  conclufion.  In  confirmation  of  the  fuggef- 
tion  we  may  add  that  it  is  not  long  fmce  another  fort  of 
fwallow,  very  different  from  that  recorded  by  Briffon,  was 
brought,  with  the  neft,  as  the  efculent  fwallow  of  the  Indies, 
to  fir  Jofeph  Banks  ; and  which  in  fize  agreed  much  better 
with  that  defcribed  by  Marfden,  than  the  bird  defigned  by 
Poivre.  An  account  of  this  newly  obferved  kind  is  inferted 
in  the  fecond  Supplement  of  Dr.  Latham’s  work  : its  fize 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  common  fwallow  ; the  beak  fmall  and 
black,  and  the  opening  ample ; the  whole  of  the  plumage 
above  is  glofTy  black  ; beneath  alh;  wings  long;  tail  forked, 
with  all  the  feathers  rounded  at  the  tip  ; and  the  lees 
blackifh. 

Borbonica.  Blackifh  fufcous,  beneath  grey,  varied  with 
longitudinal  brown  fpots  ; tail  equal ; bill  and  legs  black. 
Gmel.  Grande  hirondelle,  &c.  Buff.  Wheat  fwallow. 

Size  of  the  fwift ; the  bill  black,  and  the  tail  even  at  the  end. 
Inhabits  the  ifle  of  France,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
hirondelle  des  bles,  or  wheat  fwallow,  from  its  frequenting 
places  newly  fovvn  with  that  grain,  and  feeding  on  it.  The 
fpecies  alfo  feeds  on  infedts,  in  quell  of  which  it  often  follows 
herds  of  cattle,  and  relieves  them  from  thefe  winged  tor- 
mentors, by  devouring  them.  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
of  a grey  colour,  dotted  with  brown  ; the  neli  is  compoled 
of  llraw  and  feathers.  There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  having 
the  three  outer  tail-feathers  whitilh  at  the  tips. 

Francica.  Blackifh,  beneath  and  rump  whitifh  or  grey. 
Gmel.  Hirondelle  de  Bourbon , Buff.  Grey-ramped fwallow, 
Lath. 

Length  four  inches  and  a quarter  ; inhabits  the  ifle  of 
France,  but  is  not  common,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  frefh  waters. 

Americana.  Blackifh  fufcous,  gloffed  with  blue  and 
green  ; beneath  whitifh  ; rump  and  vent  rufous ; quill- 
feathers  whitifh  within  ; tail  equal.  Gmel.  Hirondelle  a 
iroupion  roux  et  queue  carree,  Buff.  Rufous- rumped fwallow, 
Lath. 

Inhabits  about  the  river  Plata,  in  South  America ; 
length  fix  inches  and  a half.  A variety  of  this  bird  has  the 
throat  rufous. 

Urbica.  Blackifh  ; beneath  white  ; tail-feathers  with- 
out fpots.  Scop.  &c.  Hirundo  minor  f rujlic-a,  Briff.  Hi- 
rundo  agrojlis , Gefn.  Petit  martinet,  Buff.  Hauffchwalbe, 
Frifch.  Martin,  martinet,  or  martlett , Willd.  Donov.  Br. 
Birds,  &c. 

This  fpecies  is  more  frequent  than  the  common  fwallow  ; 
the  length  five  inches  and  a half ; its  bill  black  ; mouth 
yellow  ; rump  white  ; and  legs  covered  with  fhort  white 
down.  This  bird  is  equally  common  throughout  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  and  extends  over  great  part  of  America  : it 
builds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  but  not  in  chimneys,  like 
the  common  fwallow.  It  lays  twice  in  the  year,  from  five  to 
three,  or  only  two  eggs,  the  colour  of  which  are  white, 
with  the  broader  end  rather  dufky. 

Panayana.  Black  ; beneath  white  ; frontal  fpot  and 
chin  rufous  yellow  ; collar  black.  Gmel.  Hirondelle  d' An- 
tique, Sonner.  Panayan  fwallow,  Lath. 

The  fize  of  the  fand  martin  ; bill  black  ; wings  and  tail 
of  equal  length  ; the  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of 
Panay,  one  of  the  Philippines. 

Rufa.  Shining  black  ; beneath  rufous  ; front  whitilh. 
Gmel.  Hirondelle  a ventre  roux  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Rufous- 
lellied fwallow,  Lath. 

Caeensis.  Blackiih-blue,  beneath  yellowifh,  with  black- 
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ifh  ftreaks  ; cap  rufous;  lateral  tail-feathers  with  a white 
fpot.  Gmel.  Hirondelle  au  capuchon  roux,  Buff.  Cape 
fwallow. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  length  feven 
inches  ; bill  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  black  ; the  legs 
dufky.  It  is  faid  to  build  its  nelt  in  houfes  againff  the 
ceilings,  the  form  rounded  with  a cylindrical  entrance,  the 
exterior  fub (lance  mud,  with  an  inner  lining  of  feathers. 
The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  fpeckled, 

Rif  aria.  Cinereous ; elfin  and  belly  white.  Linn. 
L’ Hirondelle  de  rivage,  BrifI'.  Hirundo  riparia,  Aldr.  Sand 
martin , or  Shore-bird,  Will.  Donov.  Br.  Birds,  &c. 

Inhabits  fandy  places  in  Europe  and  America  ; the  length 
four  inches  and  three  quarters  ; bill  blackifh  ; legs  blackifh, 
and  feaiti.'rcJ  beliind.  The  female  lays  from  five  to  fix  eggs, 
of  a clear  white  colour,  either  in  a neft,  which.it  builds  of 
dried  fibres,  itraw,  and  feathers  ; or  in  hollows  of  trees,  or 
cavities  in  the  fand,  and  fometimes  in  the  fteep  fhores  of 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Rupestris.  Moufe-colour,  beneath  whitilh  ; tail  fub- 
equal,  the  feathers  with  a white  fpot  on  the  inner  web.  Scop. 
Rod  fwallow. 

Makes  its  neft  of  elay  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  inhabits 
Carniola.  Size  of  the  common  martin. 

Montana.  Moufe  colour,  beneath  rufous ; quill  and 
tail-feathers  grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  the  latter,  ex- 
cept the  middle  and  outer  ones,  with  a white  fpot  within. 
Gmel.  Hirondelle  grife  des  roc  hers,  Buff.  Bragg  fwallow  , 
Lath.  Mountain  fwallow. 

Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Dauphine,  and 
alio  tliofe  of  Savoy,  arriving  at  the  latter  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  departing  in  the  middle  of  Auguft.  The  length 
is  five  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  black  ; legs  covered  with 
grey  down  and  mixed  with  brown,  claws  black. 

Purpurea.  Entirely  violet ; tail  forked,  Kalm.  ITi- 
rundo  apus  Carolinenfs,  Briff.  Purple  martin,  Catelb.  Pur - 
pie  fwift,  Ardt.  Zook  Purple  fwallow,  Lath. 

Length  feven  inches  and  three  quarters  ; bill  black  ; legs 
and  claws  blackifh  ; the  plumage  of  the  male  richly  gloffed 
with  purple,  that  of  the  female  dufky  brown.  The  fpecies 
paffes  the  fummer  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  retiring  to 
warmer  climates  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Sub  is,  Blueifh  black ; beneath  and  mouth  whitifh-alh. 
Gmel.  Hirundo  f’eti  Hudfonis,  Brill.  Hirondella  de  la  Bate 
d’ Hudfon,  Buff.  Great  American  martin,  Edw.  HudJ'otC S 
Bay  fwallow. 

Rather  larger  than  the  fwallow  ; bill  black  ; quills,  and 
forked  tail  blackifh  edged. 

Senegalensis.  Shining-black  ; beneath  and  rump  ru- 
fous. Gmel.  Grande  hirondelle  a ventre  roux  du  Senegal, 
Buff.  Senegal  fwallow. 

Length  eight  inches  and  a half;  the  bill  black  and  dufky  ; 
rufous  on  the  throat,  and  under  the  wings  paleft.  Native  of 
Senegah 

Ambrosiaca.  Greyilh  brown  ; bill  blackifh  ; legs  fuf- 
cous. Gmel.  Hirundo  riparia  fenegalenfu , Briff.  Hirondelle 
ambree,  Buff.  Ambergris  fwallow. 

Size  of  a wren  ; the  length  five  inches  and  a half ; bill 
half  an  inch  long  and  black ; tail  very  forked  ; the  legs  black. 
According  to  Seba  the  fpecies  is  faid  to  emit  a powerful 
feent,  refembling  that  of  ambergris.  The  fpecies  inhabits 
Senegal.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  the  plumage  of 
which  is  pale  afh,  beneath  paler. 

Fasciata.  Black  ; tranfverfe  band  on  the  belly  and 
fpot  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thighs  white.  Gmel.  Hiron- 
dclle  a ceiriture  blanche.  Buff.  White-bellied  fwallow,  Lath. 

L Inhabits 
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Inhabits  near  rivers  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana : the  length 
fix  inches. 

Tapera.  Tail-feathers  equal ; body  blackifh,  beneath 
white.  Ginel,  Hirundo  Americana , Brill,  Paper  a,  Sloane, 
Marcgr.  See.  Tapere,  Buff.  Tapera /wallow. 

Length  five  inches  and  three  quarters  ; the  bill  black  ; 
throat  and  bread  grey  brown  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  black- 
ifh brown  ; tail  (lightly  forked  ; legs  brown.  Briffon  de- 
feribes  the  fpecies  as  a native  of  Brazil  and  Cayenne,  and 
Sloane  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  being  a bird  of  paffage, 
and  remaining  on  the  ifland  fix  months  of  the  year. 

Torquata,  Brown,  beneath  white  ; tail  even  ; pec- 
toral band  brown  ; between  ihc  bill  and  eyes  a white  fpot. 
Gmel.  Hirondelle  brune  et  blanche  h rAnture  brune,  Buff. 
Brown  collared  /wallow. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Length  eight 
inches. 

Leucoptera.  Cinereous  gloffed  with  blue  and  green,  be- 
neath, rump,  and  wings  waved  with  white.  Gmel.  Wtron - 
delle  a ventre  blanc  de  Cayenne , Buff.  White- winged  /wallow. 

Length  four  inches  and  a half  to  five  inches  ; the  bill 
black  Swings  longer  than  the  tail  ; quill  and  tail-feathers 
brown,  gloffed  with  blue  and  green  ; the  legs  pale.  A va- 
riety of  this  fpecies  is  alfo  found,  the  plumage  of  which  is 
brown  above,  beneath  fpotted  with  brown.  Tliefe  birds 
inhabit  the  marffes  of  Savannah. 

Pelasgia.  Tail-feathers  equal,  naked  and  fubulate  at 
the  tip.  Gmel.  Hirundo  cauda  aculeata  americana , Kalm. 
Hirundo  Carolinenjis,  Briff.  American  J wallow , Catefby. 
Aculeated /wallow,  Arft.  Zool. 

There  are  two  diftinft  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  in  one  of 
which  the  throat  is  whitiff  and  fpotted  with  rufous,  in  the 
other  the  rump  is  grey,  and  the  throat  grey  tinged  with  ru- 
fous. The  firll  inhabits  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  other 
Louifiana ; the  common  occurs  in  Cayenne.  The  length 
is  four  inches  and  a quarter,  and  it  builds  in  chimneys  like 
the  common  fwallow. 

Acuta.  Black,  beneath  brown ; tail-feathers  naked, 
and  fubulate  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  Hirondelle  noire  acutipenne 
d:  la  Martinique,  Buff.  Acute  tailed  /wallow. 

A fmall  bird  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  the  common  wren. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Martinique. 

Pacifica.  Brown-black  ; throat  and  rump  blueifh-white. 
J* Hirondelle  brune  de  la  Nouvclle  Hollanile , Sonn.  Pacific 
/wallow. 

Native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Caudacuta.  Blackifh  ; front  white  ; wing-coverts  va- 
ried with  white  ; caudal  feathers  pointed  at  the  end.  Hirundo 
caudacuta,  Lath.  L ’ Hirondelle  acutipenne  de  la  Nouvelle  Gal/e, 
Viel.  Sharp-tailed  New  Holland  /wallow. 

Inhabits  New  Holland.  Size  twice  that  of  Hirundo 
acuta. 

Dauurica.  Blue,  beneath  white;  temples  and  rump 
ferruginous.  Gmel.  Hirundo  alp/lms , I alias.  Dauunan 

/wallow.  . ...  , 

Inhabits  the  Alpine  parts  of  Siberia,  and  builds  an  he- 
mifpherical  nell  in  the  clefts  of  the  higheft  rocks.  Its  fize 
exceeds  that  of  the  common  fwallow  ; the  temples  are  ferru- 
ginous ; primary  quill- feathers  blackifh,  the  tips  obtufe  with 
a brown  ffreak  ; the  firll  long  ; outer  tail-feather  twice  the 
length  of  the  reft;  vent  pale-aff,  the  feathers  black  at 
the  tip. 

Erythrocephala.  Dufky  black,  the  feathers  edged 
with  white  ; beneath  white ; the  nead  red.  Gmel,  Bed- 
beaded  /wallow.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  leaft  humming  bird.  Inhabits  India. 


Aoonalashkensis.  Black  ; beneath  cinereous ; rump 
whitifh.  Lath.  Aoonalajhka  /wallow. 

Inhabits  Aoonalaflika.  Length  four  inches  and  a half. 

Indica.  Fufcous,  beneath  whitifh  ; greater  part  of  the 
head  rufous.  Gmel.  Rufous-headed  /wallow,  Lath. 

Native  of  India.  The  length  is  four  inches  ; fome  of  the 
wing-coverts  edged  with  white  ; quill-feathers  longer  than 
the  tail ; bill  dufky  brown  ; legs  dufky. 

Nigra.  Entirely  black.  Gmel.  Hirundo  apus  domini- 
cen/is,  Briff.  Petit  martinet  noir,  Buff.  Black  /wallow. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  near  fix  inches  ; the  bill  black  and 
half  an  inch  long  ; the  tail  is  forked  ; and  the  wings  longer 
by  nearly  an  inch  and  a half.  This  fpecies  inhabits  dry  places 
in  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  is  not  numerous. 
For  the  reception  of  its  neft  it  digs  a deep  hole  in  the  earth, 
about  half  a fOOC  in  length,  -with  c\  «ntranrp  rifing  to 

the  fill-face-,  the  opening  of  which  is  fo  very  fmall  as  only  juft 
to  permit  its  entrance.  Buffon  deferibes  two  varieties  of 
this  bird,  one  of  which  has  a white  ftripe  in  front,  and  the 
other  entirely  blackifh  grey. 

Dominicensis.  Black,  with  a fteel  glofs  ; abdomen 
white.  Gmel.  Grand  martinet  noir  a ventre  blanc,  Buff. 
St.  Domingo  /wallow. 

Size  of  the  chimney  fwallow ; the  bill  and  legs  brown. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  Its  fong  refemhles  that 
of  the  lark. 

Peruviana.  Black,  beneath  white  ; band  on  the  belly 
pale  afh -colour  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  pale  grey,  edged  with 
yellowifh-grey.  Gmel.  Hirundo  Peruviana  major , Briff.  Pe- 
ruvian /wallow. 

Native  of  Peru.  The  eyes  black,  furrounded  by  a brown 
circ  le. 

Cinerea.  Black,  beneath  cinereous  ; quill  and  tail-fea- 
thers cinereous,  edged  with  yellowifh-grey.  Gmel.  Petit 
hirondelle  noire  a ventre  cendre , Buff.  AJh-lellied  /wallow. 
Lath. 

Lefs  than  the  common  fwallow,  and  inhabits  Peru  and 
Otaheite.  A fuppofed  variety  entirely  blackifh-grey,  with 
the  wings  longer  than  the  tail,  is  found  in  Louifiana. 

ChalybeA.  Black  with  a fteel  glofs,  beneath  white ; 
wings  and  tail  black  ; bill  and  legs  brown.  Gmel.  Hirundo 
Cayan  tips,  Briff.  Hirondelle  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Chalybeate 
J wallow . 

A conilant  inhabitant  of  Cayenne  throughout  the  year, 
and  is  frequently  feen  perched  on  fallen  or  decayed  trees,  in 
the  hollows  of  which  it  lays  its  eggs,  without  the  trouble 
of  compofing  a neft.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  fix  inches  ; 
the  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather  flout,  and  with 
the  legs  brown. 

Violacea.  Black-blue  tinged  with  violet ; greater  quill- 
feathers  within,  the  bill  and  legs  blackifh.  Gmel.  Hirondelle , 
blcue  de  la  Louifiana,  Buff.  Violet  /wallow. 

Lengtli  eight  inches  and  a half ; bill  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  and  black  ; the  legs  black.  Inhabits  Louifiana. 

Javaniga.  Blue-black  ; front,  throat,  and  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  ferruginous  ; beneath  and  rump  afh  ; tail  black,  the 
feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  with  a white  fpot  each 
fide.  Hirundo  Javanica,  Sparrman,  &c.  Java  fwallow. 

About  the  fize  of  the  chimney  fwallow  ; the  bill  and  legs 
black.  Inhabits  Java. 

Bicolor.  Black  gloffed  with  blue  ; front,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  flank,  red-brown  ; throat  fawn  colour.  L' Hi- 
rondelle noire  et  fauve,  Sonnini. 

Native  of  America  ; fize  of  the  chimney  fwallow,  and  ra- 
ther longer ; the  wings  and  tail  edged  with  greyifh-white  ; 
the  brealt  grey-brown  ; middle  of  the  belly  and  the  under 
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coverts  of  the  tail  whitifh  ; tail  forked  ; bill  and  legs  black. 
The  male  birds  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  beneath 
being  more  or  lefs  whitifh,  tawny  or  reddifh.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  more  obfcure. 

CiERULEA.  Blue,  gloffed  with  violet,  green,  and  coppery  ; 
front,  cheeks,  throat,  and  under  parts  or  the  neck,  reddiih  ; 
tail  with  a crefcent-formed  band  of  white.  L' Hirondellc 
bleue  et  roujfe , Sonnini. 

A new  fpecies  lately  found  in  Guiana  ; the  length  fix 
inches  aud  a half ; the  bill  half  an  inch  ; between  the  neck 
and  bread  a blue  collar. 

« Toes  all  placed  forwards.  Swift. 

Apus.  Blackifh  ; chin  white.  Iiirundo  apus,  Linn. 
Martinet  noir,  and  grand  martinet , Buff.  Maiterfch walls, 
Frifch.  Black  martin  or  fwift,  Ray.  Will.  Donov.  Br. 
Birds. 

The  male  of  this  well  known  fpecies  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  the  female  rather  lefs  ; the  whole  plumage  of  the  former 
footy  black,  except  the  chin,  that  ot  the  female  more  in- 
clining to  brown,  and  the  fpot  on  the  chin  obfcure.  The 
fwift,  from  its  length  of  wing,  flies  well,  but  its  feet  are  fo 
fmall  that  it  rifes  from  the  ground  with  great  difficulty  ; its 
walking  alfo  is  attended  with  inconvenience  from  the  fame 
caufe,  and  it  refts  chiefly  by  clinging  to  the  tides  of  walls, 
and  other  fimilar  fituations.  It  builds  under  the  caves  ot 
Iioufes,  or  in  rteeples,  towers,  and  other  lofty  buildings  ; 
and  generally  lays  five  eggs,  the  colour  of  which  is  white, 
and  the  form  fomewhat  elongated.  The  food  of  thefe  birds 
confifts  of  infedts.  They  are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  though  fometimes  noticed  in  America. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  fwift  found  in  Britain. 

Melba.  Brown  ; chin  and  belly  white.  Hirundo  melba , 
Gmel.  Hirundo  major  Hifpanica,  Briff.  Hirundo  riparia  maxi- 
ma, Klein.  Hirundo  Alpha , Scop.  Grand  martinet  ci  ventre 
blanc,  Buff.  Greatejl  marlin  or  fwift,  Edw.  White  bellied 
fwift. 

Length  eight  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  black  ; collar 
grey-brown  varied  with  blackifh  ; wings  and  tail  gloffed 
with  red  and  green  ; breaft  white  ; lower  part  of  the  belly 
grey-brown  ; legs  flefh-colour,  and  downy  in  front.  In- 
habits the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain,  and  other  countries  in 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  flies  higher  than  the  common  fwift, 
and,  like  that  fpecies,  feeds  on  infects. 

Cayennensis.  Blackifh-violet  ; head  black  ; collar  two- 
cleft,  band  of  the  eyes,  and  the  thighs  white.  Gmel.  Marti- 
net a collier  blanc,  Buff.  White  collared  fwift. 

Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  builds  its  nett  in  houfes.  The 
neft  is  large,  long,  and  conic,  the  greateft  breadth  five  inches, 
and  the  length  nine  inches  ; it  is  compofed  of  down  well 
woven  together,  and  the  cavity  divided  obliquely  down  the 
middle  by  a partition  which  extends  over  that  part  of  the 
r^eft  in  which  the  eggs  are  dilpofed.  The  length  of  this  bird 
is  five  inches  and  a quarter. 

Sinensis.  Brown,  beneath  reddifh  grey  ; crown  pale  ru- 
fous ; eye-brows  brown  ; chin  and  eye-lids  white.  Gmel. 
Grand  martinet  de  la  Chine,  Sonner.  Chinefe  fwift. 

Inhabits  China  ; length  eleven  inches  and  a half ; bill, 
irides,  and  legs  blue-grey. 

HIRZHOLMEN,  or  Hertzholm,  in  Geography,  three 
fmall  iflands  of  Denmark,  lying  in  the  Catteg.it,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fifhermcn  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Fladftrand.  N.lat, 
570  31'.  E.  long.,  io°  24'. 

FIISCAR  Ciiaduman,  or  Idfaree , a town  of  Great 
Bucharia  ; 60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Balk. 

HISCHERE,  two  fmall  iflands  among  the  Hebrides. 
N.  lat.  57°  37'.  W.  long.  70  40'. 


HISHOLT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Helmftadt. 

HISINGEN,  a fmall  ifland.in  the  North  fea,  fituated 
near  the  coaff  of  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gotha,  about 
16  miles  long  and  fix  broad,  containing  feven  parifhes.  The 
town  of  Gotheborg  was  firll  built  on  thisifland.  N.  lat.  57' 
45'.  E.  long.  1 1°  481. 

HI6MQ,  a town  of  Albania,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  ; 16 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Durazzo. 

HISPA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleoptera  in  the 
LinnEean  fyftem,  having  the  antennse  cylindrical,  approxi- 
mate at  the  bafe,  and  feated  between  the  eyes  ; feelers  fufi- 
form ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  often  ipinous,  and  ufually 
toothed  at  the  apex, 

The  four  fpecies  of  the  hifpa  tribe,  known  to  Linnteus> 
were  atra,  teftacea,  fanguinicollis,  and  mutica,  the  laid  of 
which  was  not  however  then  conlidered  as  appertaining  to 
that  genus,  being  - referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  dermelles 
family,  under  the  fpecific  name  of  clavicornis.  Geoffroy  de- 
feribes  the  fpecies  atra  as  a native  of  France,  and  this  he 
places  with  his  crioceres,  the  genus  formed  by  that  writer  of 
the  oblong  chryfomeke  ; but  from  which,  on  clofe  inflec- 
tion, the  true  hifpa:  will  be  found  to  differ  rather  confider- 
ably  in  the  Itrudture  of  the  antennae,  and  fome  other  lefs 
effential  particulars.  No  material  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fpecies  compofing  the  hifpa  genus  till  the 
time  of  Fabricius,  that  writer  having  deferibed  and  brought 
together  in  one  view,  from  the  cabinets  of  Rohr,  Bofc, 
Paykuil,  and  Hunter,  no  lefs  than  1 2 fpecies,  including  the 
four  already  mentioned.  In  the  fir  lb  inftance  Fabricius 
included  more,  feveral  new  kinds  being  united  by  him  with 
the  true  hifpte,  which,  on  mature  deliberation,  he  conceived 
it  proper  to  feparate,  and  divide  into  two  new  genera  ; and 
thus  it  happens,  that  the  Piilinus  and  Melafis  of  his  laft 
works  are  hifpa  of  the  former.  This  oblervation  will  ferve 
to  explain,  in  an  obvious  manner,  the  caufe  of  that  dif- 
cordance  which  prevails  between  the  works  laft  noticed,  and 
the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  ; the  latter 
containing,  under  the  genus  hifpa,  a further  number  of  Fa- 
brician  fpecies,  than  the  “ Entomologia;  SyftematicEe”  of 
that  author,  or  any  of  his  later  works,  in  which  Ptilinus  and 
Melafis  are  confidered  feparately.  Thunberg  has  added 
fome  new  fpecies  to  the  hifpa:  tribe,  and  thefe  augmentations 
have  increafed  the  number  to  nearly  twenty  fpecies. 

The  genuine  hifpse,  according  to  Fabricius,  have  cylindri- 
cal antennae  ; feelers  equal,  filiform,  and  thicker  in  the 
■ middle  ; jaws  bifid,  and  lip  horny  and  entire.  Ptilinus  has 
the  antennae  flabelliform  ; feelers  four,  and  fomewhat  equal : 
jaws  fliort  and  bifid  ; and  the  lip  membranaceous  and  fub- 
-emarginate.  In  Melafis  the  antennae  are  flabelliform,  as  in 
Ptilinus,  but  the  feelers  (four  in  number)  are  clavated,  with 
the  extreme  joint  ovate,  and  the  lip  membranaceous  and  en- 
tire. 

Moft  of  the  hifpa  genus  are  natives  of  extra  European 
climates  ; thole  found  in  Europe  occur  in  the  winged  ftate 
.on  the  leaves,  and  roots  of  different  kinds  of  grafs  ; their  larva: 
and  transformations  are  unknown. 

Species. 

Atra.  Antennae  fufiform  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  fpi- 
nous.  Linn.  Crioceris  tota  atra,  Geoff. 

F eund  at  the  roots  of  grafs  in  Europe. 

Testacea.  Antennae  fufiform  ; body  teftaceous  ; an- 
tennae and  eyes  black.  Linn, 

An  African  fpecies  ; fpines  on  the  thorax  lateral,  on  the 
wing-cafes  feathered,  .the  whole  black. 
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Bipustulata.  Antennae  ferrated ; body  hairy,  and 
black  ; wing-cafes  with  a rufous  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Mutica.  Antennas  hairy ; body  black ; wing-cafes 
■ftriated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Sanguinicollis.  Antennae  fufiform  ; thorax  and  bafe 
of  the  wing-cafes  fanguineous  ; wing-cafes  ferrated.  Linn. 

An  American  fpecies  ; wing-cafes  ferrated  at  the  tip  with 
th  ree  elevated  ftriae,  and  the  intermediate  fpaces  punbtured. 

Serrata.  Antennae  fufiform  ; body  black  ; wing-cafes 
pale  rufous,  ferrated  and  black  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Surinam  ; thorax  black  with  rufous  fides ; wing- 
cafes  llriated. 

Dextata.  Antennae  fufiform  ; body  black  ; margin  of 
the  thorax  yellow  ; wing-cafes  ferrated,  with  a yellow  fpot 
at  the  bafe,  and  a band  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 

Head,  with  the  antennae  black  ; thorax  black  except  the 
fides  ; breaft  and  bafe  of  the  abdomen  yellow.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

Angulata.  Antennae  fufiform;  body  yellow;  head, 
dorfal  line  on  the  thorax,  and  iinuate  margin  ot  the  wing- 
cafes  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  Head  and  antennae  black  ; wing- 
cafes  grooved,  truncated,  and  toothed  at  the  tip  ; body  be- 
neath ferruginous. 

Emargixata.  Antennae  fufiform  ; body  black  ; wing- 
cafes  with  a rufous  lpot  at  the  bafe,  the  tip  bidentated. 
Fabr. 

Size  of  the  preceding  ; head  rufous  ; eyes  globular,  and 
with  the  antennae  black  ; wing-cafes  with  three  railed  lines, 
tranfverfely  grooved  ; body  beneath  palifh  ; legs  black  ; 
thighs  pale  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Serraticornis.  Antennae  ferrated,  and  compreffed  at 
the  bafe  ; body  black  ; margin  of  the  thorax,  and  fpot  at 
the  bafe  • f the  wing-cafes  yellow.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Surinam,  and  refembles  the  laft.  The  head  is 
whitilh  ; crown  black  ; wing-cafes  grooved,  wiili  a fingle 
raifed  line  in  the  middle,  and  three-toothed  at  the  tip,  the 
middle  tooth  larger,  rounded,  and  ferrated  ; breaft  and  bafe 
of  the  thighs  white. 

Bidexs.  Ferruginous  ; thorax  with  a black  lateral  line  ; 
tip  of  each  wing-cafe  armed  with  a fingle  tooth.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  laft  ; head  ferruginous  ; eyes  black  ; wing- 
cafes  grooved  with  a double  row  of  dots  between  each  fur- 
row. Native  of  Surinam. 

Nigricoknis.  Glabrous  and  fcarlet ; antennae  black. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Biiiamata.  Unarmed,  black,  fpotted  with  red  ; wing- 
cafes  truncated  and  hooked.  Gmel. 

Oblong,  depreffed,  and  inhabits  India. 

Cornuta.  Entirely  black  ; anterior  and  pofterior  part 
of  the  thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  with  longitudinal  raifed 
lines.  Thunb. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Capensis.  Pitchy  and  hifpid  ; thorax  with  a palmated 
fpine.  Thunb. 

Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Scabra.  Entirely  black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  with 
a ferrated  fringe  at  the  edge.  Thunb. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Seeratuea.  Brown;  antennas  ferrated;  wing-cafes 
ftriated.  Thunb. 

Inhabits  Upfal. 

HISPALIS,  Seville,  in  Ancunl  Geography,  a.  town  of 
Hifpania,  on  the  Bcetis,  which  was  one  of  the  molt  confider- 


able  towns  in  Bcctica.  This  city  was  ancient  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  all 
of  whom  have  mentioned  it.  Its  foundation  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Hercules,  to  Bacchus,  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Phoenicians.  When  it  became  a Roman 
colony,  it  was  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  commerce. 
It  had  the  furname  of  Romulenfis  and  the  title  of  Conventus. 
The  changing  of  the  name  Hifpalis,  which  fome  aferibe  to  a 
prince  of  that  name,  but  which  is  more  probably  derived 
from  Spila,  or  Spala,  a Phoenician  word  fignifying  a plain, 
or  verdant  country,  into  that  of  Colonia  Romula,  which  it 
bears  on  its  medals,  .is  aferibed  to  Julius  Caefar  by  Ifidore; 
Julius  Ctefar,  according  to  him,  founded  Hifpalis  ; and  from 
his  name,  joined  to  that  of  Rome,  it  was  denominated  Julia 
Romula.  Many  of  the  medals  of  this  town  exhibit  traces 
of  the  bafeft  adulation  with  regard  to  Auguftus  ; as  his  head 
is  adorned  with  the  attributes  of  the  fovereign  of  univerfal 
nature.  Thofe  of  Julius  are  of  a fimilar  kind.  On  fome 
Tiberius  appears  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  Germanicus 
and  Drufus,  whom  he  had  adopted.  See  Seville. 

HISPANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  extenfive  country, 
forming  a kind  of  peninfula  in  the  S.W.  of  Europe,  and 
comprehending  Hifpania  Tarragonneniis,  Lufitania,  and 
Boetica.  It  lay  between  36  and  43°  46*  37"  N.  lat.,  and 
between  8s  and  210  E.  long,  from  Ferro.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  greateft  breadth  of  this  penin- 
fula, from  N.  to  S.,  is  550  miles,  audits  length  660  on  the 
parallel  of  420  N.  lat.  Spain,  or  a confiderable  part  of  it, 
was  anciently  called  Iberia,  (which  fee,)  and  Cel/iberia, 
(which  fee,)  from  the  Celtae  and  Iberi,  two  tribes  of  bar- 
barians fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  (fee  Celtibe- 
riaxs)  ; Hefperia,  from  its  lituation,  being  the  weftern  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Con- 
tinent ; and  alfo  Hilpania,  probably  from  the  oriental 
“Span,”  or  “ Sphan,”  concerning  the  meaning 
of  which  there  is  fome  difference  of  opinion.  Bochart  fays 
that  Span  fignifies  a rabbit,  and  that  this  name  was  given  to 
the  country  becaufe  it  was  found  to  abound  with  thefe 
animals.  Others,  however,  allege,  that  the  proper  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  oriental  Span  is  fomething  concealed,  or  far 
from  view ; and  fuch,  it  is  alleged,  was  the  lituation  of 
Hifpania  with  regard  to  the  Phoenicians.  Moreover,  as  the 
northern  region  was  remote  and  concealed  with  regard  to  the 
fouth,  Span  was  ufed  to  denote  the  north.  This  appellation, 
it  is  faid,  was  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  a remote  or 
concealed  country  with  refpeft  to  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  ; and  as  they  approached  it  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa  and  towards  the  ftrait,  they  alfo  might  juftly 
call  it,  with  regard  to  themfelves,  the  northern  country. 
Before  the  Carthaginians  made  any  conquefts  in  Spain,  the 
country  muft  have  been  divided  into  various  petty  independent 
kingdoms ; and  during  this  early  period,  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  probably  the  firft  people  who  came  hither  by  fea, 
planted  feveral  colonies  along  the  fouthern  coafts,  in  Turdi- 
tania,  a diftricl  of  Bcctica  ; and  afterwards  fome  Grecian  ad- 
venturers from  Marfeilles  crofted  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and 
fettled  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  country.  After  the 
Carthaginians  had  fubjefted  it  to  their  dominion,  it  was  par- 
titioned into  provinces,  the  number  of  which  cannot  now 
be  afccriained.  However,  they  eftablifhed  colonies  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  E.  of  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  firft  divifion 
which  the  Romans  made  of  that  part  which  they  reduced, 
was  into  Hifpania  Citerior  and  Hifpania  Ulterior,  which  were 
governed  fometimes  by  praetors,  and  fometimes  by  proconfuls. 
This  divifion  took  place,  as  Livy  informs  us,  immediately 
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after  theconclufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Macedonian  war,  the  two  provinces  were  united  ; 
but  they  were  again  feparated  in  the  confulate  of  Q.  iElius 
Foetus  and  M.  Junius  Pennus.  This  Jail  diftribution  of 
Spain  continued  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  who  divided 
Hifpania  Ulterior  into  the  two  provinces  of  Boetica  and  Lu- 
fitania,  and  affixed  the  name  of  Provincia  Tarraconeniis  to 
Hifpania  Citerior.  This  latter  province,  fo  called  from  its 
principal  city,  comprehended  nearly  three-fourths  of  modern 
Spain,  and  was  feparated  from  Bcetica  and  Lufitania  by 
an  imaginary  line  fuppofed  to  extend  from  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thagena  to  the  conflux  of  the  Agueda  and  Douro,  on  the 
confines  of  Portugal.  Bcetica,  fo  called  from  the  river 
Boetis,  was  a fmall  province  along  the  coall,  on  either  fide  of 
Fretum  Herculeuin,  from  the  gulf  of  Carthagena  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  ; and,  in  general,  included  the  provinces 
now  called  Granada  arid  Andaluiia.  The  divifion,  intro- 
duced by  Align  Hits,  remained  as  long  as  the  Romans  had 
any  power  in  Spain.  (See  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tar- 
raCONENSIS.)  The  moll  noted  rivers  in  Hifpania  were  the 
Minius  or  Minho,  Lethe  or  Lima,  Durins  or  Douro,  Ta- 
gus or  Tajo,  Anas  or  Guadiana,  Bcetis  or  Tarteffus  or  Gua- 
dalquivir, Singulis  or  Xenil,  Terebus  or  Tader  or  Segura, 
Sucro  or  Xucar,  Iberus  or  Ebro,  Sicoris  or  Segre,  Rubri- 
cate or  Lobregat,  Sambroca  or  Ter;  and  its  principal  bays 
were  the  Sucronenfis  fmus  or  bay  of  Valencia,  Ulicitanus 
finus  or  bay  of  Alicant,  Virgitanus  finus  or  gulf  of  Cartha- 
gena, Gaditanus  finus  or  bay  of  Gibraltar,  Magnus  Par- 
tus or  bay  of  Corunna,  commonly  called  the  Groine,  and 
Cantabrieus  finus  or  bay  of  Bifcay.  Its  chief  mountains, 
capes  and  promontories,  as  well  as  towns,  will  appear  under 
their  proper  heads,  and  under  the  title  Spain. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  Hifpania,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  the  Spaniards  trace  their  origin  from  Tubal,  the 
fifth  fon  of  Japhet,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Spain 
from  the  year  of  the  flood  143  to  258  ; and  that  from  him 
they  pretend  to  give  a feries  of  monarchs  down  to  three  Ger- 
yons,  who  were  killed  by  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  and  of 
i'ome  other  invaders  from  Libya,  as. far  as  the  time  in  which 
they  allow  the  Celtes  to  have  made  their  flrft  entrance  into 
Spain,  in  the  year  of  the  flood  1350.  According  to  this 
fabulous  account , Spain  had  been  a monarchy,  and  had 
lalled  1226  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celtes.  But 
difmiffing  thefe  fables,  we  fliall  begin  the  hiilory  of  Spain 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Celtes  in  this  country,  which  is  faid 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1649  B.C.  Thefe  people 
croffed  the  Pyrenees,  and  after  a contefl  with  the  Iberians, 
as  the  native  Spaniards  were  called,  formed  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  by  intermarriage  they  became  one  people,  under 
the  name  of  Celtiberians.  After  an  interval  of  about  20 
years,  the  Rhodians  came  hither  by  fea,  and  fettling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  built  a city,  to  which  they 
gave  their  name  ; but  which  has  long  fince  been  reduced  to 
ruins.  At  this  time  the  mines  of  Spain  yielded  great 
quantities  of  iilver  ; acccordingly  Ariftotle  informs  us,  that 
the  Phoenicians  viflted  this  country  in  the  9th  century  B.C. 
to  exchange  their  naval  commodities  for  this  metal ; and 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  in  Bcetica  and  to  have  built 
feveral  cities.  Eufebius,  in  :,his  Chronicon,  fub  Ann.  ante 
Chr.  840,  mentions  feveral  nations,  befides  Tyrians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Phoenicians,  who  made  fettlements  in  Spain  ; fuch 
were  the  Milefians,  Carifti  or  Carians,  Lelbians,  and  Pho- 
cians.  Nebuchadnezzar  alfo,  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jeru- 
falem  and  conqueft  of  Judea,  is  faid,  by  Jofeplms  and 
Strabo,  to  have  reigned  in  Spain  nine  years  ; at  the  end  of 
which  period,  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  abandoned  it  to  the 
Carthaginians..  (See . Carthaginians.  ) It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  moft,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  nations,  contented 
themfelves  with  maritime  fituations,  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce  and  the  command  of  the  fea  ; and  that  they  pene- 
trated but  a little  way  into  the  country  ; while  the  natives 
might  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  government,  and  be  glad  to 
trade  and  barter  with  them,  and  feel  little  folicitude  who  were 
mailers  of  the  fea-coafts  and  parts  adjacent,  provided  they 
could  obtain  the  benefits  of  commerce  with  them,  and  enjoy 
the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  Carthaginians,  after  many  fevere  contefts  with  the  Ro- 
mans, were  difpoffeffed  by  the  Scipios,  and  as  foon  as  they 
became  mailers  of  this  rich  and  productive  country,  or  at 
leall  of  a,  confiderable  part  of  it,  they  directed  their  chief 
attention  to  its  valu-ble  mines,  particularly  thofe  of  filver  and 
gold  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  Scipio,  upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
carried  with  him  14,342  pounds  of  filver,  befides  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  coin,  cloaths,  corn,  arms,  and  other  valuable 
effefts.  L.  Lentulus  is  faid  to  have  brought  away  44,000 
pounds  of  filver,  and  2530  pounds  of  gold,  befides  the 
money  which  he  dillributed  among  his  military  followers. 
L.  Manlius  carried  with  him  1200  pounds  of  filver,  and 
about  30  of  gold.  Corn.  Lentulus,  after  having  governed 
the  Hither  Spain  two  years,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  1515  pounds 
of  gold,  and  of  filver  2000,  befides, 34, 550  denarii  in  coin, 
whillt  his  colleague  brought  from  Further  Spain  50,000 
pounds  of  filver.  It  was  this  prodigious  wealth,  fupplied  by 
the  country,  which  was  Hill  thought  to  be  unexhaufted, 
that  invited  the  northern  nations  many  centuries  after,  to 
make  incurfions,  and  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  it.  (See 
Gotiis  and  Vandals.)  Learning,  and  the  liberal  arts,  if 
Strabo  (lib.  iii.)  may  be  credited,  began  to  flourilh  at  an 
early  period  in  this  country  ; for  he  tells  us,  that  the  T urde- 
tani,  a people  of  Boetica,  were  very  celebrated  in  this 
refpeCt,  and  were  poffeffed  of  a vaft  number  of  volumes  of 
great  antiquity,  and  codes  of  laws  written  in  verfe,  and  • 
other  pieces  of  poetry  of  very  ancient  date.  Their  language 
was  mod  probably  the  old  Celtic  ; but  it  underwent  many 
changes  by  means  of  the  different  nations  who  fubdued  this 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  influence  of  the  Romans. 
Upon  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  it  degenerated 
from  its  purity.  It  is  evident,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the 
authority  of  Strabo,  that  the  ancient  Spaniards  mull  have 
admitted  writing  many  ages  before  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, or  any  others  of  Celtic  extraClion.  From  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Romans,  however,  their  letters,  .as  well  as  lan- 
guage, extirpated  all  the  reft,  and  continued  in  ufe  till  their 
expulfion,  when  the  old  Gothic  took  place.  In  the  edu- 
cating of  their  youth,  they  took  great  pains  to  infpire  them 
with  a love  of  liberty,  and  a contempt  of  death.  This 
country,  by  reafon  of  its  excellent  fituation  for  commerce, 
and  the  abundance  of  commodities,  particularly  filver, 
which  it  furnifhed,  invited  thither  all  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa  ; nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  king- 
dom, that  ever  paffed  under  fo  many  different  mailers. 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Tyrians,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Vandals;  Moors,  and  many 
others  had  their  fettlements  in  it,  and  thus  promoted  its 
trade  and  navigation,  and  founded  in  it  great  and  opulent; 
cities.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ancient  Spa- 
niards, we  may  obferve,  that  they  poffeffed  all  the  virtues  of 
the  old  Celtic  nation  ; and  inherited  fewer  of  their  vices  than 
any  others  of  their  defcendants  ; they  were  brave,  magnani- 
mous, and  hofpitable  to  a high  degree  j and  fo  famed  for 
their  fidelity,  that  even  after  being  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, feveral  of  thefe  emperors  preferred  them  to  other 
nations,  to  be  their  body-guard.  They  were  fober,  frugal, 
and  patient  under  hardlhips  ; jealous  of  their  honour,  and 
6 ' till 
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till  a few  centuries  part,  rather  defirous  to  preferve  their 
own  territories,  than  to  feek  new  fettlements  abroad.  See 
. Spain. 

HISPANICUM  Viride,  SpaniJls  green,  anarae  given  by 
fome  to  verdigris. 

HISPANIOLA,  m Geography.  See  St  Domingo. 

HISPID  Leaf,  among  Botanjls.  See  Leaf. 

Hispid  Stalk.  See  Stalk. 

HISSAR,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
Soubah  of  Delhi,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sirhind,  on  the  E. 
by  Ballogidan,  on  the  S.  by  Nardeck,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Moultan. 

Hissar  Ferozeh,  the  capital  of  the  above  ciicar,  near  the 
river  Surfooty,  which  traverfes  the  circar  from  N.  to  S.; 
75  miles  W.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  28' 40'.  E.  long.  76°  4'. 

HISSING,  an  appellation  given  by  grammarians  to  the 
three  confonants,  s,  x,  and  a. 

HISTER,'  an  Etrurian  word  which  implied  a ltage- 
player,  and  during  the  pedilence  at  Rome,  364  years  B C. 
adtors  were  lent  for  from  Etruria,  to  try  to  appeafe  the  gods 
by  public  exhibitions  ; hence  the  Roman  adtors  afterwards 
acquired  the  name  of  hidriones.  Livy,  lib.  vii  cap.  2. 

Hister,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  an- 
tennae of  which  are  clavated,  and  the  club  iolid,  with  the 
lad  joint  compreffed  and  decurved  ; head  retradtile  within 
the  body  ; mouth  forcipated  ; wing-cafes  fhorter  than  the 
body,  and  truncated  ; anterior  fhanks  toothed  ; hind  thanks 
fpinons.  In  the  larvae,  as  well  as  the  adult,  or  winged  date, 
the  infedts  of  this  family  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  dung 
of  horfes,  cows,  and  other  animals. 

Species. 

Major.  Black  ; wing-cafes  fomewhat  driated ; thorax 
ciliated  at  the  edges.  Linn. 

Native  of  Africa,  and  differs  only  in  dze  from  the  Lin- 
naean  hider  maximus.  The  hairs  at  the  edges  of  the  thorax 
ferruginous. 

Unicolor.  Black  ; wing-cafes  obliquely  driated.  Linn. 
Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

Glabratus.  Black  and  polifhed ; wing-cafes  fome- 
what driated,  pundtured,  and  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
Fabr. 

Jaws  advanced,  arched,  acute  and  armed  with  a tooth 
in  the  middle  ; antennae  black  ; wing-cafes  retufe  behind. 

Semipunctatus.  Black,  polilhed,  braffy ; wing-cafes 
obliquely  driated  at  the  bafe,  and  obfoletely  punctured  at 
the  tip.  Herbd. 

Native  of  Barbary  ; head  and  thorax  with  a braffy  hue  ; 
all  the  fhanks  compreffed  and  ferrated.  Found  alfo  by  Pay- 
kull  in  Sweden  ; and  by  Marfham  in  Britain. 

Scaber.  Black,  and  fcabrous,  with  railed  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Spain. 

Cyaneus.  Thorax  braffy  ; wing-cafes  blueifh.  Oliv. 

A New  Holland  fpecies  ; the  head  dufky  ; thorax  fome- 
what punctured  at  the  margin  ; wing-cafes  polifhed,  abbre- 
viated, and  obliquely  driated  at  the  bafe  ; legs  black. 

Planus.  Plane  opaque  and  black ; wing-cafes  very 
•fmooth.  Fuefly,  &c. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Bruxneus.  Ferruginous  ; wing-cafes  fub-driated. 
Oliv. 

Inhabits  Sweden  ; and  alfo  Britain  (Donov.  Br.  Inf.) 

Pygmjeus.  Deep  black ; wing-cafes  very  fmooth. 

Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe. 
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Depressus.  Depreffed,  black,  and  polilhed  ; wing- 
cafes  fomewhat  driated.  Oliv.  Hijler  comprejfus,  Herbd. 

Found  under  the  bark  of  birch-trees  in  Germany  (Panz), 
and  in  Britain  (Donov.  Br.  Inf.). 

4-Dentatus.  Depreffed,  black,  and  polidied  ; wing- 
cafes  with  a fingle  dripe  ; jaws  exferted,  and  longer  than 
the  head.  Oliv. 

Native  of  North  America. 

Sulcatus.  Black  ; thorax  with  five  railed  lines,  wing- 
cafes  three  ; the  interdices  pundtured.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  Europe.  Small  ; the  head  rather  prominent 
each  tide  above  the  eyes  ; anterior  legs  toothed. 

Duodecim  striatus.  Black,  polilhed ; wing-cafes 
with  twelve  drise.  Marlh,  &c. 

Found  in  France  ( Vill. ) , in  Sweden  (Paykull),  and  in 
England  (Donov.  Br.  Inf.). 

Violaceus.  Violaceous  ; thorax  entirely  dotted  ; wing- 
cafes  with  five  recurved  ftriae  at  the  bafe,  tip  dotted. 
Marlh. 

Inhabits  Britain.  Length  two  lines  and  three  quarters. 
Vihescens.  Green;  thorax  entirely  dotted;  wing, 
cafes  with  four  recurved  drise,  the  tip  dotted.  Mardi. 

Perhaps  a (mail  variety  of  hider  violaceus  ; the  length 
one  line  and  a half. 

Piceus.  Entirely  pitchy  ; wing  -cafes  length  of  the  ab- 
domen, with  four  drise.  Marlh. 

Native  of  Britain  ; length  one  line. 

Oblongus.  Depreded,  black,  and  polifhed ; wing- 
cafes  driated  ; body  oblong.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Sweden,  under  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  afh. 
Afzelius.  Differs  from  H.  fulcatus  in  the  more  oblong 
form  of  the  body.. 

Abbreviates.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  crenatcd  driae, 
the  inner  ones  abbreviated. 

Native  of  America.  Size  of  H.  pygmasus. 

SlNUATUS.  Black,  with  a finuate  rufous  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Hijler  reniformis,  Oliv. 

Wing-cafes  driated  at  the  inner  edge,  and  fmooth  at  the 
future.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Cruciatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  tedaceous,  with  a com- 
mon black  crofs.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Barbary.  Wing-cafes  fmooth  and  polifhed, 
the  future  and  fpot  eroding  it  in  the  middle  black  ; hind 
margin  black.  Fabr. 

2-Maculatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  driated  with  a red 
fpot  behind.  Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

4-Maculatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  two  red  fpots 
on  each.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Germany  (Panz),  alfo  found  in  Britain 
(Donov.  Br.  Inf.) 

JEneus.  Braffy ; wing-cafes  driated  at  the  bafe, 
and  pundtured  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Atlelalus  cuprous , 
Fourcr. 

Inhabits  Sweden  (Paykull),  and  Britain  (Donov.  Br. 
Inf.) 

Detritus.  Black,  polidied ; wing-cafes  pitchy,  with 
dudey  tip.  Oliv. 

Wing-cafes  with  four  oblique  drise  at  the  bafe,  the  tip 
pundtured.  A New  Holland  fpecies. 

Pigipes.  Oblong  and  black  ; wing-cafes  very  fhort  ; 
antennae  and  legs  pitchy.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  Germany.  Wing-cafes  abbreviated  and  not 
driated. 

Cassus.  Black  ; thorax  with  a tranfverfe  groove  ; an- 
tennae ferruginous.  Herbd. 

Native  of  Germany. 
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Parvus, 


HIS  HIS 

Parvus.  Uniform  black  ; wing-cafes  with  fix  Arise,  ing  given,  the  other  two  are  eafily  found  from  them,  by  the 
two  inner  Arise  abbreviated.  Marfh.  loxodromic  tables,  fines,  tangents,  fecants,  Mercator’s  charts, 

A new  fpecies  found  in  Britain.  &c.  Thefe  four  things  are,  the  difference  of  latitude,  dif- 

In/equalis.  Black,  polifhed  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ex-  ference  of  longitude,  the  courfe,  and  the  diilance  run. 
teriorly,  towards  the  future  imooth  ; jaws  longer  than  the  HISTORICAL,  fomething  that- relates  to  hiftory. 
head.  Fabr.  Supp.  Hifler  la  vis,  Rom.  Historical  Column.  See  Column,  hiftorical. 

Inhabits  Germany,  and  alfo  England.  Donov.  Br.  Inf.  Historical  Mvfic,  mujica  hiftorica,  is  that  branch  of  mu- 
Quadriguttatus.  Black,  polifhed,  and  very  fmooth,  fic  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  invention  of  mufic,  of 
wing-cafes  dotted,  with  two  pale  yellowifli  fpots  on  each,  modes,  of  notes,  inftruments,  &c.  as  alfo  the  lives  and  writ- 
Fabr.  mg  of  celebrated  authors  on  that  fubjeCt. 

Lately  difcovered  in  Pembrokefiiirc.  Donov.  Tour  Historical  Painting.  The  derivation  of  the  word  hiflo- 
Wales.  Spots  on  the  wing-cafes  whitifh  or  reddifh.  rical,  at  once  points  out  the  proper  application  of  it  as  de~ 

Bipustulatus.  Black,  with  a red  fpot  in  the  middle  of  icrip'cive  of  one  particular  application  of  the  art  of  paintino-, 
each  wing-cafe  ; anterior  fhanks  tridentated.  Schrank,  &c.  (i.  e.)  the  repefentation  of  events  which  have  occurred,  and 

H'fler  purpurafcens , Paykull.  which  are  fit  fuhjefts  for  the  pen  of  the  hiitorian  ; but  com- 

Length  two  lines  and  a half  ; the  fpecies  inhabits  Sweden  mon  cuftom  applies  it  in  a more  extended,  though  very  impro- 
(Paykull),  Germany  (Panz),  and  Bohemia  (Preys).  per,  fenfe,  as  deferiptive,  not  only  of  what  is  ftri&ly  hiftoric, 

Obf.  This  infeCt  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  biller  but  what  is  alfo  of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  nature:  and  divides 
feipuftulatus  of  the  Fabrician  Suppl.  a fpecies  twice  the  fize  the  lalt  into  four  branches  only,  which  are  Hiftorical,  Por- 
of  bimaculatus,  and  which  inhabits  India.  The  colour  of  this  traiture,  Landfcape,  and  Still-life.  See  Painting. 


laft-mentioned  kind  is  deep  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
with  a red  dot  in  the  middle,  and  the  head  retule. 

Impressus.  Deep  black  and  poliihed ; wing-cafes 
ftriated  ; head  with  two  impreffed  dots. 

Size  of  hifter  unicolor,  but  diftinCt  in  having  the  two  im- 
prefled  dots  in  front  of  the  head  ; all  the  lhariks  lerrated. 
Inhabits  Kiel. 

Pulchellus.  Bralfy -green  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  with 
a rufous  dot  behind  ; vent  coppery.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Small,  and  inhabits  Tranquebar;  head  and  thorax 
braffy-green,  polifhed  and  immaculate  ; vent  prominent. 

Erytiiroptehus.  Deep  black  and  polifhed  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated,  with  the  tip  rufous.  Oiiv. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  Allied  to  hifter  bipuftulatus. 

Perpusillus.  Rufous  brown,  and  dotted.  Marfh. 

Length  one-third  of  a line,  and  inhabits  Britain.  The 
form  convex,  dots  not  confpicuous  without  a lens. 

Minimus.  Black,  very  glabrous  and  polifhed.  Marfh. 

Scarcely  fo  large  as  the  laft  ; country  the  fame.  - 

HISTIiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Orio,  a maritime  town 
of  the  ifland  of  Euboea,  under  mount  Telethrius,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Callus.  It  was  fituated  on  a rock,  and 
therefore  called  Oreum. 

HISTHEOTIS,  a country  of  Theffaly,  fituated  under 
mount  OlFa  and  mount  Olympus,  the  latter  lying  to, the  N. 
and  the  former  to  the  S.  This  country  was  alfo  called  the 
« Doride/’  from  Dorus,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  under  whofe 
reign  it  was  inhabited  by  a Pelafgic  nation,  which  was  driven 
from  it  by  the  Cadmseans.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
Perrhaebi,  having  deftroyed  the  town  of  Pliltisea  in  the  ille 
of  Eubcea,  caufedits  inhabitants  to  remove  to  the  continent, 
who  gave  to  the  territory  which  they  occupied,  the  name  of 
Eftiaeotide,  according  to  Strabo,  but  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Hiftiaeotide.— -Alfo,  a fmall  country  in  the  ifland  of 
Eubcea,  of  which  Fliftisea  was  the  capital,  and  which 
extended  to  Artemiiium,  towards  the  Canseum  promonto- 
riuir.y  at  a little  diilance  from  Thermopyla. 

HISTIODR.OMIA,  the  art  of  failing,  or  of  conducing 
velfels  on  the  fea. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  lyiov,  fail,  of  is-oc,  the  majl  of 
a [hip,  which  comes  from  iVnp.i,y?o,  IJlanil , and  fopoc,  courfe, 
oi  fpuj,  I run. 

Hiftiodromia  is  the  fame  with  what  we.  otherwife  call 
navigation. 

Hiftiodromia  turns  on  four  points,  any  two,  whereof  be- 


Historical  Style.  See  Style. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER,  compofed  of  Iropiv,  hiftory, 
and  ypxfui,  I write,  a profeffed  hiitorian,  or  writer  of  hiftory ; 
or  a perfon  who  applies  himfelf  peculiarly  to  it. 

The  province  of  the  hiftorian  is  important  and  extenfive  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  ought  to  be  endowed  with  great  and  un- 
common qualifications.  As  it  is  the  office  of  the  hiftorian 
to  record  truth  for  the  inftruCtion  of  mankind,  impartiality, 
fidelity,  gravity,  dignity,  and  accuracy  are  indifpenfible  arid 
effential  qualities  belonging  to  a perfon  who  undertakes  this 
office.  He  mult  neither  be  a panegyrift  nor  a fat  rrift.  He 
mull  not  enter  into  fuCtion,  nor  give  fcope  to  affection  : but 
contemplating  paft  events  and  characters  with  a cool  and 
diipaffionate  eye,  muft  prefent  to  his  readers  a faithful  copy 
of  human  nature.  Cicero  has  given  us  the-  whole  art  of 
compofing  hiftory  in  a very  compendious,  and  comprehend - 
live  manner.  No  one  is  ignorant,- fays  lie,  that  the  iirft  law 
in  writing  hiftory  is,  not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that  is 
falfe,  and  the  next,  not.  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the  truth  ; that 
on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  affeCtion,  nor  of  pre- 
judice on  the  other.  Thefe  fundamental  principles  are  general- 
ly known : but  the  fuperttrufture  conliits  partly  in  things  and 
partly  in  the  ftyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  time,  and  defeription  of  places.  And  becaufe  in  great  and 
memorable  events,  we  are  defirous  to  know  firft  their  caufes,., 
then  the  aCtions  themfelves,  and  laftly  their  confequences  ; 
the  hiftorian  Ihould  take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives 
that  occafioned  them  ; and  in  mentioning  the  facts  themfelves 
Ihould  not  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife 
in  what  manner;  and  in  treating  of  their  confequences,  Ihcw 
whether  they  were  the  effects  of  chance,  wifdom,  or  prudence. 
Nor  Ihould  he  only  recite  the  actions,  of  great  and  eminent 
perfons,  but  likewife  defcrib.e  their  characters.  The  ftyle 
ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  harfh- 
nefs  and  poignancy  which  are-  ufual , at  the  bar.  De  Orate, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 

According  to  this  plan,  in  the  obfervance  of  which'  few 
are  fuperior  to  Tacitus,  an  hiftorian  ftiouid  be  not  only  a 
man  of  probity,  but  free  from  all  paffion  and  bias:  he  ought 
to  unite  the  fteadinefs  of  a philofopher  -with  the  vivacity  of  a 
poet  or  orator.  Fie  Ihould  alfo  poffefs-  a good  judgment; 
to  direCl  him  what  is  proper  to  be  faid,  and  what  to  be 
omitted,  and  to  treat  every  thing  in  a manner  fuited  to  its 
importance.  This  faculty  will  enable  him  to  feleCt  fuch 
fafts  as  are  of  the  greateft  moment;  to  reprefent  them  in 

connection., 


HISTORIOGRAPHER* 


connection  with  their  caufes,  to  trace  them  to  their  confe- 
quences  and  effedts,  and  to  unfold  them  in  clear  and  diftindl 
order.  Wifdom  is  the  great  end  of  hiftory.  It  is  de- 
signed to  fupply^the  want  of  experience;  and  though  it 
does  not  enforce  its  inftrudtions  with  the  fame  authority, 
yet  it  furniih.es  a greater  variety  of  inftrudtions  than  it  is 
poffible  for  experience  to  afford  in  the  longeft  life.  Its 
objedt  is  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  human  charadter,  and 
to  give  full  exercife  to  our  judgment  on  human  affairs. 

It  muft  not,  therefore,  be  a tale  calculated  merely  to  pleafe, 
and  addreired  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are  effen- 
tial  charadteriftics  of  liiitory;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  be 
employed,  no  flippery  of  ftyle,  no  quaintnefs  of  wit.  But 
the  writer  mull  fultain  the  charadter  of  a wife  man,  writing 
for  the  inflrudfion  of  pofterity  ; one  who  has  (tudied  to  in- 
form himfelf  well,  who  has  pondered  his  fubjedt  with  care, 
and  addrefTes  himfelf  to  our  judgment  rather  than  to  our  ima- 
gination. At  the  fame  time,  hillorical  writing  is  by  no  means 
inconfiflent  with  ornamented  and  fpirited  narration.  It  ad- 
mits of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance;  but  the  ornaments 
muft  be  always  conftftent  with  dignity ; they  fhould  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fought  after ; but  to  rife  naturally  from  a mind 
animated  by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Induftry  is  likewife  an  effential  quality  of  an  accurate  hif- 
toriail.  Thucydides  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Peloponnelian 
War,  and  Polybius  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Roman  Affairs, 
took  great  pains  in  procuring  neceftary  information.  An 
hiftorian  fhould  be  always  adluated  by  a love  of  truth ; to 
this  purpofe  Polybius  obferves,  that  a good  man  ought  to 
love  his  friends  and  his  country,  and  manifeft  a fimilar  dif- 
pofition  with  their’s,  towards  both  their  friends  and  enemies. 
But  when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charadler  of  an  hiftorian, 
they  muft  all  be  forgot.  In  hillory,  all  perfoual  conlidera- 
tions  fhould  be  laid  alide,  and  regard  be  paid  only  to  their 
BClions.  Lib.  i.  p.  13.  See  alfo  Lucian,  De  Hill.  Scrib. 
P-  366- 

Suetonius,  Thucydides,  and  Polybius  are  much  com- 
mended for  the  integrity  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper. 
Cicero  obferves,  (ubi  fupra,)  that  hillory  is  converfant  in 
great  and  memorable  adtions ; and  therefore  a hiftorian  fhould 
always  keep  pofterity  in  view,  and  relate  nothing  which  may 
not  on  fome  account  or  other  be  worth  the  notice  of  future 
ages.  Thofe  who  defcend  to  trivial  and  minute  matters, 
which  are  below  the  dignity  of  hillory,  fhould  be  deemed 
journalifts  rather  than  hiilorians.  Whenever  a prudent  hif- 
torian thinks  it  neceffary  or  convenient  to  take  notice  of 
things  that  are  in  themfelves  lefs  conftderable,  he  either  does 
it  with  brevity,  or  for  fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for 
it  by  fome  juft  apology.  As  it  is  the  province  of  a hiftorian 
to  acquaint  us  with  facts,  he  fhould  give  a narration  or  de- 
fcription  not  only  of  the  fadls,  or  adtions  themfelves,  but 
likewife  of  fuch  things  as  are  necelfarily  connected  with 
them,  viz.  the  charadters  of  perfons,  the  circumftances  of 
time  and  place,  in  reference  to  which  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy have  been  called  the  two  eyes  of  hillory;  the  views 
and  delign  of  the  principal  adlors,  and  the  iffue  and  event  of 
the  actions  which  he  defcribes.  The  proper  difpofition  of 
thefe  various  particulars  depends  on  the  lie  ill  and  prudence  of 
the  writer. 

The  drawing  of  characters,  fays  Blair,  is  one  of  the  mod 
fplendid,  and  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  moll  difficult 
ornaments  of  hillorical  compoiition.  For  charadters  are  ge- 
nerally conlidered  as  profeffed  exhibitions  of  fine  writing  : 
and  an  hiftorian,  who  feeks  to  fhine  in  them,  is  frequently 
hi  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excels,  from  a define  of 


appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  to* 
gether  fo  many  contralto,  and  fubtle  oppolitions  of  qualities,, 
that  we  are  rather  dazzled  with  fparkling  expreffions,  than 
entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a human  charadler. 

A writer  who  would  charadterife  in  an  inftrudtive  and  maf- 
terly  manner,  fhould  be  fimple  in  his  ftyle,  and  fhould  avoid 
all  quaintnefs  and  affedtation  : at  the  fame  time  not  content- 
ing himfelf  with  giving  general  outlines  only,  but  defeend- 
ing  into  thofe  peculiarities  which  mark  a charadter  in  its 
molt  ftrong  and  diftindtive  features.  The  Greek  hiilorians 
fometimes  give  elogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  profeffed 
charadters.  The  two  ancient  authors,  who  have  laboured 
this  part  of  hillorical  compoiition  moll,  are  Salluil  and  Ta- 
citus. In  tracing  adtions  and  events  which  the  hiftorian  re- 
cords to  their  iprings,  and  alio  to  their  effedts  and  con- 
fequencos,  two  qualifications  are  neceftary  in  order  to  his 
doing  this  with  fuccefs  : viz.  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  and  political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with 
government.  The  former  is  necellary  to  account  for  the 
condudt  of  individuals,  and  to  give  juft  views  of  their  cha- 
radler: the  latter  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of  government, 
and  the  operations  of  political  caufes  in  public  affairs.  Both 
muft  concur  in  order  to  form  a completely  inftrudtive  hif- 
torian. With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  materials  and  means 
of  information,  poffeffed  by  the  ancient  hiilorians,  were  more 
circumfcribed  and  limited  than  thofe  of  the  moderns:  far  lefs 
communication  and  intercourfe  fubiifted  between  neighbour- 
ing Hates,  by  the  intervention  of  eftablilhed  ports,  or  of 
ambaffadors  relident  at  diftant  courts.  Betides,  they  wrote 
for  their  own  countrymen  only  ; they  had  no  idea  of  writing 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  foreigners,  whom  they  defpifed,  or  of 
the  world  in  general ; and  hence  they  are  lefs  attentive  to 
convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domelljc  po- 
licy, which  we,  in  diftant  times,  would  defire  to  have 
learned  from  them.  Perhaps  alfo,  though  in  ancient  ages 
men  were  more  abundantly  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
yet  the  full  extent  of  the  influence  of  government,  and  of  po- 
litical caufes,  was  not  then  fo  thoroughly  ferutinized,  as  it 
has  been  in  modern  times;  when  a longer  experience  of  all 
the  different  modes  of  government  has  rendered  men  more 
enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  refpedt  to  public  affairs. 
To  the  reafons  now  flated  it  is  owing,  that  tliough  the  an- 
cient hiilorians  fet  before  us  the  particular  fails  which  they 
relate,  in  a very  beautiful  and  diftindl  manner,  yet  fome- 
times they  do  not  give  us  a clear  view  of  all  the  political 
caufes  which  affedted  the  fituation  of  affairs,  of  which  they 
treat.  From  the  Greek  hiftorians,  we  are  able  to  form  but 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  ftrength,  the  wealth,  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  different  Grecian  Hates ; of  the  caufes  of  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government ; 
or  of  their  feparate  connections  and  interfering  interefts.  In 
writing  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  furely  the  moil 
ample  field  for  difplaying  political  knowledge,  concerning 
the  rife  of  their  greatnefs,  and  the  advantages  or  defedts  of 
their  government.  Yet  the  inftrudtion,  in  thefe  important 
articles,  which  he  affords,  is  not  confiderable.  He  is  indeed 
an  elegant  writer,  and  a beautiful  relater  of  fads  ; but  by 
no  means  diftinguilhed  for  profoundnefs  or  penetration.  Sal- 
luit,  when  writing  the  hiftory  of  a confpiracy  againft  the 
government,  which  ought  to  have  been  altogether  a politi- 
cal hiftory,  has  evidently  attended  more  to  the  elegance  of 
narration,  and  the  painting  of  charadters,  than  to  the  un- 
folding fecret  caufes  and  fprings.  Initead  of  that  complete 
information,  which  we  might  naturally  have  expedted  from 
him  of  the  Hate  of  parties  at  Rome,  and  of  that  particular 
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conjuncture  of  affairs,  which  enabled  fo  defperate  a profli- 
gate as  Cataline  to  become  fo  formidable  to  the  government, 
he  has  given  us  little  more  than  a general  declamatory  ac- 
count of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners  in  that  age, 
compared  with  the  fimplicity  of  former  times.  It  is  not 
meant,  however,  to  cenfure  all  the  ancient  hiftorians  as  de- 
fective in  political  information.  No  hiftorians  can  be  more 
inftruCtive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus. 

Thucydides  is  grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious;  always 
attentive  to  give  very  exaCt  information  concerning  every 
operation  which  he  relates  ; and  to  (hew  the  advantages  and 
difadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propofed,  and  every 
meafure  that  was  purfued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehen- 
five  political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  fyftems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  diftinCt  knowledge  of  all  military  affairs. 
Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  ; is 
fentimental  and  relined  in  a high  degree  ; conveys  much  in- 
ftruCtion  with  refpect  to  political  matters,  but  more  with 
refpeCl  to  human  nature. 

The  hiftorian  fliould  alfo  introduce  pertinent  and  ufcful 
reflections  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrations.  The  belt  hiftori- 
ans, fuch  as  Salluft  and  Livy,  & c.  have  allowed  themfelves 
this  liberty.  But  the  remarks  or  reflections  of  the  hiftorian 
(houldbe  brief,  and  differ  in  this  refpect  from  the  encomiums 
or  declamations  of  the  orator.  When  obfervations  are  to 
be  made  concerning  human  nature  in  general,  or  the  peculi- 
arities of  certain  characters,  if  the  hiftorian  can  artfully  in- 
corporate fuch  obfervations  with  his  narrative,  they  will  Iiave 
a better  effcCt  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  de- 
tached reflections.  To  this  purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that, 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  Domitian’s 
treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  reflection  ; “ Proprium 
humani  ingenii  eft,  odilfe  quern  laeferis  i.  e.  “ It  belongs 
to  human  nature,  to  hate  the  man  whom  you  have  injured.’’ 
This  obfervation  is  juft  and  philofophical ; but  the  form,  in 
which  it  ftands,  is  abftraCt  and  philofophical.  A thought 
of  the  fame  kind  has  a line  effeCt  clfewhere  in  the  fame  hif- 
torian, when  fpeaking  of  the  jealoufies  which  Germanicus 
knew  to  be  entertained  again1!  him  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  : 
“Anxius,”  fays  he,  “ occultis  in  fe  patrui  aviieque  odiis, 
quorum  caufae  acriores  quia  iniquae:’’  i.  e.  “ Uneafy  in  his 
mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  entertained  againlt 
him  by  his  uncle  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more 
bitter,  hecaufe  the  caufe  of  it  was  unjuft.”  This  profound 
moral  obfervation  is  introduced,  without  the  appearance  of 
making  it  in  form,  as  a part  of  the  narration,  in  afiigning  a 
reafon  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  Tacitus  excels  in  a 
talent  of  intermixing  after  this  manner  with  the  courfe  of 
his  narrative  many  ltriking  fentiments  and  ufeful  obferva- 
tions. For  a more  particular  account  of  the  diftinguilhing 
properties  of  hiftorical  narration  ; fee  Narration. 

Hiftorians  have  enlivened  their  narration,  by  introducing, 
on  various  occafions,  fpeeches,  which  are  either  oblique  or 
direft;  the  former  recited  by  the  hiftorian  in  his  own  perfon. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal  in  Juttin,  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  perfuade  king  Antiochus  to  carry  the  heat  of 
war  againlt  the  Romans  into  Italy.  (Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  y.) 
And  in  the  latter,  the  perfon  himfelf  is  introduced  as  ad- 
drefling his  audience  ; and  therefore  the  words,  as  well  as 
the  fenfe,  are  to  be  accommodated  to  his  character.  Such 
is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains  and 
lucceffors,  addreffed  to  his  foldiers,  when  they  had  traiter- 
oufly  bound  him  in  chains,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to 
his  enemy  Antigonus.  Juftin,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 

With  regard  to  direCt  fpeeches,  there  are  few  ancient 
hiftorians  who  have  not  adopted  them,  though  fome  of  our 
critics  will  only  admit  thofe  which  were  really  fpoken  by 
Vol,  XVIII. 


the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  aferibed.  The  firft  hiftorian 
who  introduced  complete  and  finifhed  fpeeches  into  hiftory, 
is  faid  to  be  Thucydides,  thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  fhort 
and  imperfeCt.  ( See  Oration.)  Letters  are  fometimes  met 
with  in  hiflories,  as  well  as  fpeeches : fuch  are  thofe  of 
Alexander  to  Darius  in  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  and  thofe 
of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  i.  73.  iii.  53. 
59.  Digreflions  alfo,  when  they  are  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent,  may  be  fo  managed  by  the  hiftorian,  as  to  af- 
ford the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  (See  Digression.) 
With  regard  to  the  order  of  hiftory,  the  hiftorian  ftiould  fo 
form  his  introduction,  as  to  give  iome  general  view  of  the 
fubjeCt,  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  and  to  poffefs  him 
with  a candid  opinion  of  himfelf  and  of  his  performance  ; 
this  fliould  be  natural,  and  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  work.  Such  are  thofe  of  Livy,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus,  and  others.  But  order  is  to  be  principally 
regarded  in  the  body  of  the  work  : for  this  purpofe  the  hif- 
toriographer  ihould  either  attend  to  the  time  in  a chronolo- 
gical feries,  which  is  beft  in  biography,  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ; in  the  hiftory  of  particular 
ftates,  after  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  Tacilus,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  a general  hiftory  ; though  in  this  latter  cafe,  the 
order  of  time  cannot  always  be  preferred,  and  therefore  the 
aCtions  of  each  nation,  when  feveral  ftates  are  independent 
of  each  other,  mult  neceffarily  be  feparated,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent confulion.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Juftin. 

There  is  one  circumftance  that  deferves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  becauie  it  deferves  the  firft  attention  of  the  in- 
telligent and  inftruCtive  hiftorian  ; and  this  is,  that  in  the 
conduCt  and  management  of  his  fubjeCt  be  fliould  give  it  as 
much  unity  as  pofiible  ; in  other  words,  his  hiftory  fliould  not 
coniift  of  feparate  unconnected  parts  merely,  but  fliould  be 
bound  together  by  iome  conneCting  principle,  which  ihall 
make  the  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  iomething  that  is  one, 
whole  and  entire.  Whether  pleafure  or  inftruCtion  be  the 
end  fought  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  either  of  them  is  en- 
joyed to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  has  always 
before  it  the  progrefs  of  fome  one  great  plan  or  fyftem  of 
aCtions  ; when  there  is  fome  point  or  centre  to  which  we  can 
refer  the  various  parts  related  by  the  hiftorian.  Of  all  the 
ancient  general  hiftorians,  the  one  who  had  the  molt  exact 
idea  of  this  quality  of  hiftorical  compofition,  though,  in 
other  refpeCts,  not  an  elegant  writer,  was  Polybius.  In  his 
third  book  he  fketches  out  his  own  plan  ; obferving,  that 
the  fubjeCt  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write  is,  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  one  aCtion,  one  great  fpeCtacle  ; how, 
and  by  what  caufes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  be- 
came fubjeCt  to  the  Roman  empire.  “ This  aCtion,”  fays 
he,  “ is  diltinct  in  its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration, 
and  clear  in  its  final  accomplifhment ; therefore,  I think  it 
of  ufe  to  give  a general  view  before -hand,  of  the  chief  con- 
flituent  parts  which  make  up  this  whole.”  In  another  place, 
he  congratulates  himfelf  on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  a 
fubjeCt  for  hiftory,  which  allowed  fuch  variety  of  parts  to 
be  united  under  one  view  ; remarking,  that  before  this  pe- 
riod, the  affairs  of  the  world  were  fcattered,  and  without 
connection  ; whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all 
the  great  tranfaCtions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to 
one  point,  and  were  capable  of  being  coniidered  as  parts  of 
one  lyftem. 

Thofe  who  write  the  hiftory  of  fome  particular  great 
traniaCtion,  confining  themfelves  to  one  era,  or  one  por- 
tion of  the  hiftory  of  a nation,  have  fuch  great  advantages 
for  preferving  hilt orical  unity,  that  they  are  inexcufable  if 
they  fail  in  it.  Sulluit’s  hiltories  of  the  Catilinarian  and 
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Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon’s  Cyroptedia,  and  his  Retreat 
of  the  Ten-thoufand,  are  inftances  of  particular  hiftories, 
where  the  unity  of  hillorical  objeCt  is  perfectly  well  main- 
tained. Thucydides,  otherwife  a writer  of  great  ftrength 
and  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Peloponnelian  war.  On  this  account,  he  is  feverely 
cenfured  by  one  of  the  bell  critics  of  antiquity,  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnalfus.  This  critic  is  partial  to  Herodotus, 
whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  conduCt  of  his  fubjeCt,  he 
prefers  to  the  other  hi  dorian.  But  we  may  obferve,  that 
Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination,  and  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  underftanding.  He  was  a grave,  reflecting  naan,  well 
acquainted  with  human  life  ; and  the  melancholy  events  and 
oataftrophes  which  he  records, but  which  Dionyfius  finds  fault 
with,  are  often  both  the  molt  interelting  parts  of  his  hiftory, 
and  the  molt  improving  to  the  heart.  Indeed,  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  his  fubjeCt,  which,  though  not  deficient  in  dignity, 
wants  the  gaiety  and  fplendour  of  that  of  Herodotus,  is 
faulty,  and  the  critic's  obfervatior.s  upon  it  are  better 
founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this  refpeCt,  is 
not  unjuft.  With  regard  to  ftyle,  Dionyfius  gives  Thucy- 
dides the  juft  praife  of  energy  and  brevity  ; but  cenfures 
him,  on  many  occafions,  not  without  reafon,  for  harlh  and 
obfcure  expreffion,  deficient  in  fmoothnefs  and  eafe.  The 
liiftorian,  however,  mull  not  neglect  chronological  order, 
with  a view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  mult 
o-ive  a diltinCt  account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence 
of  faCts.  But  he  is  not  under  the  necefiity  of  breaking  off 
always  in  the  middle  of  tranfaCtions,  in  order  to  inform  us 
of  what  was  happening  el fe where  at  the  fame  time.  He  dif- 
covers  no  art  if  lie  cannot  form  fome  connection  among 
the  affairs  which  he  relates,  fo  as  to  introduce  them  in  a 
proper  train.  He  will  foon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on 
recording,  in  Uriel  chronological  order,  a multitude  of  fe- 
parate  tranfaCtions,  without  any  other  connection  befides 
coincidence  of  event.  Although  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus 
be  of  greater  compafs  than  that  of  Thucydides,  and  com- 
prehend a much  greater  variety  of  diffimilar  parts,  he  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together,  and  digefting 
them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a more  pleafing  writer,  and 
gives  a ftronger  impreffion  of  his  fubjeCt ; though,  in  judg- 
ment and  accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Thucydides.  He 
abounds,  indeed,  with  digrefiions  and  epifodes  ; but  when 
thefe  have  any  connection  with  the  main  fubjeCt,  and  are 
inferted  profelfedly  as  epifodes,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is 
lefs  violated  by  them,  than  by  a broken  and  fcattered  nar- 
ration of  the  principal  ftory.  Among  the  moderns,  the 
prefident  Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times  too  comprehenfive,  fallen  into  the  fame 
error,  of  loading  the  reader  with,  a great  variety  of  uncon- 
nected facts,  going  on  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ; — an  liiftorian  otherwife  of  great  probity,  candour, 
and  excellent  underftanding  ; but  through  the  want  of  this 
unity,  more  tedium,  and  lefs  interelting  than  he  otherwife 
would  have  been. 

As  hiftorv  is  a fpecies  of  writing  defigned  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  mankind,  found  morality  Ihould  always  reign  in  it. 
Both  in  deferibing  characters,  and  in  relating  tranfaCtions, 
the  author  Ihould  always  (hew  himfelf  to  be  on  the  fide  of 
virtue.  To  deliver  moral  inftruCtion  in  a formal  manner, 
falls  not  within  his  province  ; but  both  as  a good  man  and 
a3  a pood  writer,  it  is  expeCted,  that  he  Ihould  difeover  fen- 
timents  of  refpeCc  for  virtue,  and  of  indignation  at  flagrant 
vice.  Neutra  ity  and  indifference,  when  occafions  of  this 
kind  occur,  are  inexcusable ; and  indicate  a culpable  defi- 
ciency in  fenfibility  and  moral  feeling.  For  the  ftyle  of  the 
hiftorian,  fee  Style. 


So  numerous  and  confiderable  are  the  qualifications  ne» 
ceffarv  for  an  hiftorian,  that  this  province  was  formerly  af- 
figned  by  the  eaftern  nations  to  a particular  order  of  men  ; 
and  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  generally 
undertaken  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  fuch  as  were  eminent 
for  learning,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  other  great  abi- 
lities : and  as  it  is  of  fuch  lingular  fervice  to  mankind  to 
have  the  records  of  paft  ages  well  and  faithfully  tranimitted 
to  pofterity,  it  is  to  be  withed  that  perfons  of  fimilar  cha- 
racter would,  in  all  countries,  undertake  it. 

Having  iliuftrated  the  qualities  of  a good  hiftorian  by  di- 
reCt  or  indireCt  references  to  ancient  writers,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  fpecify  fome  inftances  in  which  the  moderns  have 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Dr.  Blair  feleCts  Italy  as- 
the  country  in  Europe  where  the  luftorieal  genius  has,  in 
latter  ages,  flione  forth  with  the  greatelt  lultre.  Soon  after 
the  reftoration  of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,. 
Bentivoglio,  father  Paul,  became  highly  confpicuous  for 
hillorical  merit  All  of  them  appear  to  have  conceived  very 
juft  ideas  of  hiftory  ; and  are  agreeable,  inftruCtive,  and 
interefting  writers.  They  are  not,  however,  without  fome 
imperfections,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  critics,  and 
detailed  by  Blair.  Among  the  French,  many  hillorical 
writers  are  fpirited,  lively,  and  agreeable  ; and  fome  of 
them  not  deficient  in  profoundnefs  and  penetration.  Never- 
thelefs,  France  has  not  produced  any  fuch  capital  hiftorians 
as  Italy.  In  our  own  ifland,  Scotland  acquired  reputation, 
at  an  early  period,  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 
He  is  an  elegant  writer,  claffical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agree- 
able both  in  narration  and  deferiptien  ; but  fufpeCted  to  be 
more  attentive  to  elegance  than  to  accuracy  ; and  inaccurate 
and  imperfeCl  in  his  political  views  ; and  charged  with  being 
deeply  tinClured  with  the  fpirit  of  party.  Among  the  older 
Englilh  hiftorians,  the  molt  confiderable  is  lord  Clarendon  t 
more  impartial  in  his  relation  of  faCts  tttan  might  have  been 
expeCted,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  fpirit  of  virtue  and  probity 
which  pervades  his  work.  He  maintains  the  dignity  of  an 
hiftorian  ; and  though  his  fentences  are  too  long  arid  his 
general  manner  prolix,  his  ftyle  is,  upon  the  whole,  manly 
and  his  merit,  as  an  hiftorian,  much  beyond  mediocrity. 
He  is  particularly  admirable,  and  perhaps  we  may  fay  un- 
equalled in  the  drawing  of  characters.  Some  have  allerted 
that  he  was  the  firft  Engli’fhman  who  feems  to  have  attempted 
to  write  hiftory  with  any  degree  of  dignity.  But  this  affer- 
tion  is  not  ftriCtly  accurate.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Knowles  made  the  attempt  before  him,  and  with  no  final! 
fuccefs,  and  we  may  affert  the  fame,  in  a great  degree, 
concerning  fir  Francis  Bacon  and  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
However,  Clarendon  has,  in  this  refpeCt,  exceeded  all  his 
predeceffors.  Bifnop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perfpicuous  ; but 
his  ftyle  is  too  carelefs  and  familiar  for  hiftory  ; his  cha- 
racters are  marked  with  a bold  and  a ftrong  hand,  but  they 
are  generally  light  and  fatirical ; and  he  abounds  too  much 
in  little  ftories  concerning  himfelf,  that  he  refembles  more  a 
writer  of  memoirs  than  of  hiftory.  For  a juft  appreciation 
of  his  charaCter  as  an  hiftorian,  fee  the  article  Buhnet. 
During  a long  period,  Englilh  hillorical  authors  feemed  to 
aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exaCt  relation  of  faCts  ; till 
of  late  the  diitinguifhed  names  of  Hume,  Robertfon,  aud 
Gibbon,  have  raifed  the  Britifh  charaCter  in  this  fpecies  of 
writing  to  high  reputation  and  dignity.  Dr.  Blair  obferves, 
that  of  late  years  a great  improvement  has  begun  to  be 
introduced  into  hillorical  compolition  ; which  confifts  in  a 
more  particular  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  laws, 
cuftoms,  commerce,  religion,  literature,  and  every  thing 
elfe  that  tends  to  Ihew  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  nations.  An 
hiftorian  is  now  expeCted  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts 
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and  events  ; and  it  muFc  be  allowed,  that  whatever  difplays 
the  ftate  and  life  of  mankind  in  different  periods,  and  il- 
luitrates  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  itfeful 
and  interefting  than  the  detail  of  fieges  and  battle?  The 
sntroduftion  of  this  improvement  into  hiftory  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whofe  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  commanded  the  attention,  and  claimed  the  ap- 
probation of  all  Europe.  See  farther  on  this  fubjedl  Ward's 
Oratory,  voh  ii.  left.  42,  43,  44,  and  45.  Blair’s  Ledlures, 
voh  iii.  left.  36. 

The  term  hiftoriographer  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a perfon  who 
has  a peculiar  charge  and  cpmmiffion  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
his  time.  The  hiftoriographer  to  his  majefty  is  an  officer 
under  the  lord  chamberlain  ; his  falary  200/.  per  annum. 
There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in  Scotland  with  the 
fame  falary. 

-HISTORY,  a recital  or  defeription  of  things  as  they  are, 
or  have  been  in  a continued  orderly  narration  of  the1  prin- 
cipal fafts  and  circumftances  attending  them.  The  word 
is  Greek,  Iropta,  hijloria  ; and  literally  denotes  a fearch  of 
curious  things,  or  a defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a rehearfal 
of  things  we  have  feen  ; being  formed  of  the  verb  Iro^.ty, 
which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a thing  by  having  feen  it  ; 
though  the  idea  appropriated  to  the  term  hiftory  is  now 
much  more  extenfive,  and  we  apply  it  to  a narration  of  divers 
memorable  things,  even  though  the  relator  only  takes  them 
from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  from 
the  verb  tfrnu.  1,  I know  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  among  the  an- 
cients feveral  of  their  great  men  were  called  polyhiftores,  q.  d. 
perfons  of  various  and  general  knowledge. 

Hiftory  is  divided,  with  regard  .to  its  fubjeEl,  into  the 
hiftory  of  nhture  and  the  hiftory  of  aflions. 

History  of  Nature,  or  Natural  Hijlory,  is  a defeription 
of  natural  bodies  ; whether  terreftrial,  as  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, foffils,  fire,  water,  air,  meteors,  Sec.  or  celeftial,  as 
the  ftars,  planets,  comets,  Sec.  Natural  hiftory  is  much  the 
fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  phyftology.  See  Natural 
History  and  Physiology. 

History,  with  regard  to  a.&ions,  is  a continued  relation 
of  a feries  of  memorable  events  in  the  affairs  either  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  a nation,  or  feveral  perfons  and  nations,  and 
whether  included  in  a great  or  little  fpace  of  time  ; or,  it  is 
a narrative  of  fuch  fails  as  are  fit  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  and  the  better  conduct!  of 
human  life.  Cicero  calls  hiftory  the  miftrefs  of  life,  (De 
Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  as  it  teaches  us  both  what  we  ought  to 
purfue.  and  what  we  ought  to  avoid. 

Thus  Thucydides,  among  the  ancients,  excellently  tranf- 
lated  by  Smkh,  and  among  the  moderns,  Stanyan,  Leland, 
Gillies,  Mitford,  the  abbe  Barthelemi  in  his  Travels  of  Ana- 
charfis,  have  written  the  Hiftory  of  Greece  ; Livy,  among 
the  ancients,  and  among  the  moderns,  Catrou  and  Rouble, 
Rollin,  Vertot,  Hooke,  Fergufon,  Montelquieu,  Crevier, 
Gibbon,  See.  that  of  Rome  ; Mezeray  and  F.  Daniel,  of 
France ; Tyrrel,  Echard,  Rapin,  continued  by  Tindal, 
Carte,  Guthrie,  with  the  fupplement  of  Ralph,  Hume  con- 
tinued by  Smollett,  Henry,  & c.  Kennett,  in  his  complete 
niftory,  including  the  works  of  feveral  writers,  of  whom  the 
moll  diftinguifhed,  in  point  of  hiftorical  compofition  and 
merit,  are  Milton,  Daniel,  Bacon,  lord  Herbert,  Camden, 
and  Wilfon,  &c.  the  Hiftory  of  England  ; Buchanan,  not 
to  mention  John  Major  and  Heritor  Boethius,  whofe  works 
are  now  alrnoft  obfolete,  Robertfon,  whofe  hiftory  is  a claffic 
production,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  doritor’s 
“ Palmarium  Opus,’’  G.  Stuart,  fir  D.  Dalrymple,  lord 
Hailes,  Guthrie,  See.  Sec.  of  Scotland  ; O’Connor,  Valancy, 
Ferdinaiido  Warner,  Q’Halloran,  Leland,  Crawford,  Carte 


in  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ; fir  James  Ware  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Bifhops  and  Writers  oi  Ireland,  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Harris,  Sec.  Sec.  of  Ireland  ; Dr. 
Powel,  Warrington,  Sec.  of  Wales  ; Clarendon,  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Rebellion  ; and  Thuanus,  bifhop  Burnet,  Sc c.  the 
Hiftory  of  their  own  Lives  and  Times. 

Eufebius,  Baronins,  &c.  have  written  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Church  ; bifhop  Burnet  that  of  the  Reformation,  Sec. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  the  Method  of  reading 
and  ftudying  Hiftory  ; among  the  reft  Lucian,  Bodin, 
Voffius  the  Elder,  Whear,  Patrici,  Beni,  Mafcardi,  De  Sil- 
hon,  F.  le  Moine,  F.  Rapin,  the  abbot  De  St.  Real,  F, 
Thomaiiin,  Frefnoy,  Prieftley,  Sec. 

One  of  the  moft  ufeful  directions  for  facilitating. the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley  in  his  Leritures,  (Left.  17.) 
is  to  begin  with  authors  who  prefent  a “ Compendium,’' 
or  general  view  of  the  whole  fubjeft  of  hiftory,  and  after- 
wards to  apply,  to  the  ftudy  .of  any  particular  hiftory, 
with  which  a more  thorough  acquaintance  is  defired. 
The  moft  celebrated  epitome  of  universal  hiftory  written 
in  Latin,  is  Turfalin’s,  which  is  read  in  moll  of  the 
foreign  univerfities.  Boffuet’s  Epitome  of  Univerfal  Hif-. 
tory,  is  greatly  and  defervedly  admired  in  France ; but  it 
brings  the  hiftory  no  lower  than  the  time,  of  Charlemagne. 
One  of  the  molt  ufeful  epitomes,  upon  the  whole,  is  that 
written  by  baron  Holberg  in  Latin,  and  tranflated  with 
improvements  into  Englilh  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe.  Its 
principal  'defeft  is,  that  too  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  hif- 
tory of  Greece,  and  that  other  fubjefts  are  difpatched  with 
too  much  brevity.  The  moft  valuable  of  the  larger  kind 
of  epitomes  are  Robin’s  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  and  Puffen- 
dorf’s  of  the  modern.  One  of  the  moft  obvious  contri- 
vances to  reduce  hiftory  into  a fliort  compafs,  and  to  make 
an  entire  courfe  of  it  eaiy  to  be  comprehended,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  obferve  a proper  diftinftion  between  the  parts 
of  it,  has  been  by  “ Chronological  Tables.”  See  Chro- 
nology. 

Much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory  depends  on  conceiv- 
ing clearly  the  order  of  generations  and  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  in  regal  and  other  families.  In  this  refpeft,  “ Ge- 
nealogical Tables”  are  of  unfpeakable  ufe.  (See  Genea- 
logy.) But  the  molt  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to  aid  the  imagination- 
in  conceiving  diftinrilly,  and  comprehending  the  whole  courfe 
of  it.  in  all  its  parts,  co-exiftent  and  fucceffive,  is  the  “ Chart 
of  Hiftory.”  This  is  properly  apiriture  of  all  hiftory,  and 
is  formed  by  .fuch  natural  methods  of  expreffion,  that  it 
renders  viiible  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole  figure 
and  dimenfions  of  all  hiftory,.  general  and  particular,  and 
fo  perfectly  fhews  the  origin,  progrefs,  extent,  and  dura- 
tion, of  ail  kingdoms. and  ftates  that  ever  exilled,  at  one’ 
view,  with  every  circumftance  of  time  and  place,  uniting' 
chronology  and  geography,  that  it  not  only,  in  the  moit- 
agreeable  manner,  refre  flies  the  memory  without  the  fatigue 
of  reading  ; but  a novice  in  hiftory  may  learn  more  from  it- 
by  a mere  attentive  infpeclion  of  a few  hours,  than  he  can 
acquire  by  the  reading  of  many  weeks  or  months.  This 
chart  muft  anfwer,  in  the  completed:  manner  imaginable,  al- 
moft  every  ufe  of  a compendium  of  hiftory,  proper  to  be 
read  before  a larger  and  fuller  courfe  be  entered  upon  ; and 
it  will  prevent  any  confufion  which  might  arife  from  reading 
particular  hiftories  without  a regard  to  their  proper  order 
of  time  or  place,  better  than  any  abftracl  of  univerfal  hif, 
tory  whatever.  For  by  calling  our  eye  for  a minute  upon 
this  chart,  we  fee,  at  one  glance,  the  contemporary  ftate  of 
the  whole  world  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  reading,  and 
the  preceding  and  fucceeding  ftate  of  the  particular  country. 
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the  hiflory  of  which  we  are  ftudying.  Dr.  Prieftlcy  lias 
conltructcd  a chart  of  this  kind,  of  the  fame  fize  with  his 
chart  of  biography,  drawn  upon  a like  fcale,  and  made 
to  correfpond  to  it  in  all  refpecits.  Among  other  methods 
of  illuifrating  and  retaining  hiflory,  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Grey’s  “ memorial  lines,”  ferving  to  aid  us  in  recol- 
lecting dates  with  exadtnefs.  To  this  we  may  add  the  life 
of  a “ common-place  book,”  in  which  the  molt  valuable 
fruits  of  hiitory  may  be  repofited. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  order  in  which  the  principal  au- 
thors of  antiquity  fhould  be  read,  fo  as  to  obtain  from  them 
a regular  feries  of  faifts,  comprifing  the  hiitory  of  Aha, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Rome,  till  the  diffolution  of  the  empire  of 
Conitantinople.  The  oldeft  hiitory  extant,  next  to  the  hiltori- 
cal  books  of  the  OldTeftament,  is  that  of  “Herodotus,"  who 
fiourifhed  about  450  years  I3.C.,  a little  after  the  invaiion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  His  hiitory  comprifes  probably  every 
thing  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  concerning  the 
hiitory  of  the  Lydians,  Ionians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Macedonians;  and,  computing  from  the  earlieit 
of  his  accounts  to  the  k.teit,  his  hiitory  may  be  reckoned  to 
commence  about  713  years  13. C.,  and  to  reach  to  about  the 
year  479  13. Ch;  a period  of  about  234  years.  A more  par- 
ticular account  of  feveral  things  in  the  period  of  which  he 
treats,  may  be  extracted  from  the  following  authors  ; m's, 
Jultin  (1.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.),  Xenophon’s  Cyropsedia,  and  the 
lives  of  Ariilides,  Themiltocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Pau- 
fanias,  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ; and  thofe 
of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  and  De- 
mocritus, by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Next  to  Herodotus, 
“ Thucydides”  fhould  be  read.  Introductory  to  his  hillory 
of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  which  was  his  principal  and  pro- 
felled  fubjedt,  he  gives  a fummary  view  of  the  hiitory  of 
Greece,  from  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war,  which  connects  his  hiitory  with  that  of 
Herodotus.  To  complete  the  period  comprehended  by 
his  hiitory,  after  his  firlt  book,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus  fhould  be  read,  together  with 
Plutarch’s  Themiltocles,  Ariilides,  Paufanias,  and  Cimon, 
and  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Jultin.  And,  after  the 
whole  of  Thucydides,  the  hiltorical  lludent  fhould  read  the 
lives  of  Alcibiades,  Chabrias,  Thrafybulus,  and  Lylias, 
written  by  Plutarch  or  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books  of  Jultin,  and  the  lirlt  book  of  Orofius.  After 
Thucydides,  the  lirlt  and  fecond  books  of  “ Xenophon’s 
Hiitory  of  Greece”  fhould  be  read.  This  completes  the 
hiitory  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  with  the  contemporary  af- 
fairs of  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  After  this,  let  the  Undent 
proceed  to  the  “ expedition  of  Cyrus,”  and  the  return  of 
the  Greeks  ; and  laltly,  the  remainder  of  his  hiitory  of 
Greece,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  and  Perfians  te  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  363  13. C.;  fo  that  all  the  hiltorical  books 
of  Xenophon  comprife  a period  of  about  48  years.  To 
complete  the  hiitory  of  this  period,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  lives  of  Lyfander,  Agefilaus,  Artaxerxes,  Thrafybulus, 
Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Datames,  written  by  Plutarch  or  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  ; the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Jultin  ; and  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
After  Xenophon’s  works  let  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus  be  read  ; thefe  contain  the  liilto- 
ries  of  Greece  and  Perfia,  from  the  battle  of  Mantinsea  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
year  336  B.C.  After  thefe  two  books  of  Diodorus,  let 
Arrian's  hiitory  of  Alexander  be  read  ; and  for  completing 
this  hiitory,  let  the  reader  recur  to  Quintus  Curtius,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  Jultin,  and  Plutarch’s  life  of 


Alexander.  After  Arrian,  let  him  perufe  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which 
contain  the  hiitory  of  Greece  from  the  year  323  B.C.  to  the 
year  301 ; and  to  complete  this  period,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  books  of  Jultin,  and  the  Demetrius 
and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch.  After  the  books  of  Diodorus, 
read  from  the  fixteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  hook,  inclufive, 
of  Jultin,  which  brings  down  the  hiitory  to  about  the 
year  195  B.C.  After  Jultin,  read  Plutarch’s  lives  of 
Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  Agis,  Cleomenes,  and  Philopccmen. 
The  lives  of  illultrious  men  written  by  Plutarch,  who 
flourilhed  about  the  year  130  after  Clirilt,  make  aa  ex- 
cellent fupplement  to  univerial  hiitory.  To  complete  the 
hiitory  furnifhed  by  thefe  lives  of  Plutarch,  read  the  frag- 
ments of  Diodorus.  Laltly,  in  the  regular  order  of  hiitory, 
read  the  thirtieth  book  of  Jultin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the 
two  la  It,  which  completes  the  hiitory  of  Greece  till  it  is 
blended  with  that  of  the  Romans.  All  the  hillories  above- 
mentioned  are  written  in  Greek,  except  thofe  of  Jultin, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  are  in 
Latin. 

The  following  courfe  of  “ Roman  Hiitory”  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  comprehending  all  that  is  now  to  he  learned  of  the 
fubfequent  ancient  hiitory  of  all  other  nations,  befides  Greece 
and  thole  comprehended  in  its  hiitory.  The  writer  who 
treats  of  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  hiflory,  in  the  fullefl 
and  molt  htisfactory  manner,  is  “ Dionylius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,”  who  brought  down  the  hiitory  of  Rome  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  lirlt  Punic  war.  But  of  his  work,  which 
confided  of  twenty  books,  the  eleven  lirlt  are  all  that  are 
extant,  and  they  end  at  the  year  341  13. C.,  the  time  when  the 
confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  in  the  republic,  after  the 
diffolution  of  the  deccmvirate.  To  complete  the  hillory  of 
the  period  ®f  which  he  treats,  read  Livy  (1.  i.  ii.  and  iii.], 
Plutarch’s  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Valerius  Poplicola, 
Coriolanus,  and  Camillas.  After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  book  inclufive  of  Livy,  which  brings 
the  hiitory  of  Rome  to  the  year  292  B.C.  To  fupply  the 
chafm  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  hooks  of  Livy,  read 
Polybius,  particularly  the  lirlt  and  fecond  books,  which  treat 
chiefly  of  the  firit  Punic  war ; the  epitome  of  the  fecond 
decad  of  Livy,  books  feventeen,  eighteen,  twenty-two,  and 
twenty-three  of  Jultin,  fourteen  chapters  of  the  fourth  book 
of  Orolius,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  third  book  of  the 
“ hilloria  mifcellanea”  ot  Paulas  Diaconus,  Plutarch’s  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Fabius  Maximus  ; the  fecond  tome  of  the  Annals 
of  Zonaras,  and  Appiun’s  Punic  and  Illyrian  wars.  After 
Appian  fhould  he  read  the  remainder  of  Livy,  from  the 
twenty-firft  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  hillory  to  the 
year  166  13. C.,  and  the  epitome  to  the  end.  To  complete 
the  lad  books  of  Livy,  read  Plutarch’s  Hannibal,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Quintus  Tkunininus,  Paulus  ZEmilius,  and  Cato 
Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Cato 
Minor,  Sartorius,  Lucullus,  Pompey,  and  Brutus.  The 
reader  of  hillory  mult  next  proceed  to  Sallult’s  hiitory  of 
the  war  of  Jugurtha,  which  happened  100  years  B.C. , and 
of  the  conlpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  happened  62  years  B.C. 
Next  fhould  follow  Julius  Caefar’s  Commentaries  of  his  own 
wars,  and  the  fupplement  by  Hirtius  and  others.  To  ob- 
tain a clear  idea  ot  this  important  period  of  time,  Cicero’s 
epiltles,  eipecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  fhould  not  be  overlooked. 
The  hiitory  of  Dio  Caflius  comprifed  all  the  time  from  the 
building  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  ; but  to  fupply 
the  want  of  the  lalt  twenty,  we  mult  be  content  witli  what 
Xiphilinus,  who  wrote  A.D.  1050,  has  given  us  in  a com- 
pendium of  them.  The  period  of  which  Dio  Caffius  treats 
will  be  made  more  complete  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who 
8 lived 
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lived  under  Tiberius.  We  fliould  then  have  recourfe  to  Sue- 
tonius’s lives  of  the  twelve  Crefars  ; and  next  to  Tacitus’s 
annals  and  hiltory.  This  hiftory  contains  a fund  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and,  on  that  account,  is  very  proper  to  be 
lludied  bv  princes  and  minifters  of  Hate.  Tacitus  is  the  lait 
Roman  hiftorian  who  is  worth  reading,  except  barely  for 
thofe fids  which  we  have  no  other  method  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  “ lilver  age”  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
but  all  the  fucceeding  writers  are  univerfally  thrown  into  the 
“ brazen,”  or  “ iron”  age.  Thefe,  in  the  order  according  to 
which  they  fliould  be  read,  are,  the  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
bv  Aurelius  Victor  or  Xiphilin,  Spartian’s  Adrian,  Capito- 
linus’s  Antoninus,  Herodian,  the  Scriptores  Romani,  or 
Hiitorioe  Auguftte  Scriptores,  viz.  Spartianus,  Lampridius, 
Capitolinus,  Vulcatius,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Vopifcus 
fupplying  the  chafm  in  thefe  writers  between  Gordian  III 
and  Valentinian,  from  Aurelius  Vidor,  and  then  the  hiltory 
will  be  brought  down  to  A.D.  283.  Eutropius  will  furnifh 
a good  epitome  of  the  Roman  hiltory  till  about  this  time, 
in  Latin.  All  the  writers  of  the  Roman  hiltory  from  this 
time  are  Greek,  except  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ; they  are 
Zozimus,  A.D.  507;  Zonaras,  A.D.  1119;  .Tornandes, 
A.D.  540  ; Ammianus  Marcellinus,  A.D.  375  ; Procopius, 
A.D. 502  ; Agathias,  A.D.  567  ; Nicetas  Acominatus, 
A.D.  1203  ; Nicephorus  Gregoras,  A.D.  1341  ; and 
Johannes  Gautacuzenus,  A D.  1350.  In  this  enumeration 
we  ought  not  to  have  omitted  a celebrated  female  hittorian, 
viz.  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  Alexius  I.,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  who  wrote  the  hiltory  of  the  reign  of 
her  own  father,  in  which  (lie  makes  the  firft  mention  of  the 
arrival  of  the  crufaders  at  Conltantinople,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  during  their  refidence  in  that  city, 
and  their  pafl'age  into  Alia.  Her  narration  is  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  crufaders.  The  conclufion  of  the  hiltory 
of  Conltantinople,  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Turks, 
may  be  learned  from  Laonicus  Chalcondiles,  who  put  an 
end  to  it.  He  begins  his  hiltory  with  Ottoman,  the  fon  of 
Orthogul,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
1300.  His  work  confifts  of  ten  books,  and  brings  the 
hiltory  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Conltantinople  was  taken 
by  Mahomet  II. 

Of  all  the  modern  compilations,  derived  from  thefe 
fources  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  none  are  fo  ufeful  as  thofe 
which  treat  of  the  manners,  cn  items,  and  laws  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  molt  complete  body  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  is  that  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius ; but 
this  is  voluminous  and  expenfive.  A perfon  may  acquire 
knowledge  enough  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpofe  of  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  hiltorians,  in  Potter’s  excellent  and 
compendious  fyitem  of  Greek  antiquities,  and  in  Kennett’s 
Antiquities  of  Rome.  Books  which  contain  collections  of 
coins  and  inferiptions  fliould  not  be  negleCted  ; the  principal 
collectors  of  thefe  kinds  of  records  are  Gruter,  Lipfius, 
Chifhul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux,  Mazochius,  and  Fleet- 
wood  for  inferiptions  ; and  Spanheim,  Uriinus,  Patin,  Vail- 
lant,  Hardouin,  and  Goltzius  for  coins.  In  ltudying  the 
Roman  hiltory,  a perfon  fliould  become  converfant  with  the 
civil  law,  which  contains  the  hiltory  of  the  domeltic  policy 
of  that  great  people.  He  fliould  therefore  acquaint  him- 
felf  at  lead  with  “ Jultinian’s  Inltitutes  which  contain 
an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy.  The  modern  compila- 
tions of  ancient  hiltory  are  very  numerous  ; but  the  molt  com- 
plete are  “ Rollin’s”  and  the  “ Univerfal  Hiltory.”  Rol- 
lin's  ancient  hiltory  has  been  often  recommended  to  young 
perfons,  and  it  well  deferves  their  attention.  Though  tlie 


author  is  only  a compiler,  he  is  eloquent.  He  always  writes 
on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  his  moral  reflections  are  ufeful  5 
though  he  cannot  be  confidered  as  diftinguilhed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  ol  critical  fagacity.  The  “ Ancient  Uni- 
verfal Hiltory”  is  a work  of  eftabliflied  reputation  and  uti- 
lity. Its  references  to  original  authors  are  numerous ; and 
though  it  is,  with  refpeCt  to  judgment  and  llyle,  very  unequal, 
and  its  chronology  is  various,  as  it  was  executed  by  different 
perfons,  yet  it  indicates  unqueitionable  traces  of  labour  in 
refearch,  and  impartiality  in  detail.  Its  faults,  compared 
with  its  excellencies,  are  trifling.  The  oriental  part  is  par-  . 
ticularly  entitled  to  applaufe,  as  it  conveys  a variety  of 
knowledge,  which  could  not  otherwife  have  been  eafily  ob- 
tained. One  principal  advantage  is,  that  it  gives  a feparate 
hiltory  of  every  individual  nation,  however  inconfiderable  ; fo 
that  we  fee  at  once  its  relative  importance,  and  its  connection 
with  the  greater  empires,  by  which  it  might,  at  length,  be 
fwallowed  up.  The  belt  editions  of  the  ancient  univerfal  hif- 
tory are,  that  in  folio,  and  the  lirlt  which  appeared  in  8vo. 

As  for  thofe  who  with  to  itudy  the  Ehglilh  hiltory  by 
the  perufal  of  the  works  of  original  writers,  and  who 
have  leifure  for  this  purpofe,  we  would  refer  them  for 
an  account  of  them  to  Nicholfon's  Englifh  Hiftorical  Li- 
brary. Hence,  and  from  other  fources  of  information, 
they  will  be  led  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  Gildas,  the  molt 
ancient  Britifli  hiftorian,  who  was  born  in  the  year  520,  and 
publiilied  his  treatife  “Deexcidio  Britannise”  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life ; the  venerable  Bede,  who  was  born  in 
672  or  673;  Nennius  in  830;  Hoel  Dha’s  laws,  enaCted 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ; Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, about  the  year  1150,  the  greater  part  of  whofc  work 
is  fabulous ; Caradoc,  monk  of  Lancarvan,  contemporary 
with  Geoffrey,  who  wrote  a hiltory  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Wales,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  original  into  Englifh,  by 
Humphrey  Llwyd,  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Rowel,  and  again 
by  W.Wyu,  &c.  The  oldelt  hiltory  of  the  Saxon  affairs, 
is  the  “Saxon  Chronicle,”  firit  publilhed  by  Abraham 
Wheelock,  the  work  of  unknown  authors,  and  terminating 
at  various  periods  from  977  to  1 154.  The  earlielt  account  we 
have  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  that  of  Afferius,  his  contempo- 
rary : the  next  Saxon  hiftorian  is  Ethelward,  or  Edward  Pa- 
tritius  in  1090,  who  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon 
kings  no  farther  than  Edgar.  Many  things  relating  to  the 
civil  government  of  thefe  times  are  difperfed  in  fome  parti- 
cular lives  of  their  faints  and'  kings  ; particularly  thofe  of 
Offa,  Ofvvin,  Ethelwolf,  and  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Of 
the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affairs  we  may  mention  Verfte- 
gan  in  his  “ Reftitution  of  decayed  intelligence  in  Anti- 
quities,” correCled  by  Sharingham,  and  Somner Selden  in 
his  “AnaleCta;”  and  Sheringham  in  his  treatife  “ De 
Anglorum  gentis  origine.”  The  “ Sachfen  Spiegel,”  or 
“ Speculum  Saxonicum,”  is  an  excellent  manual  of  the  old 
laws  of  the  ancient  Saxons.  The  hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 
in  certain  periods  of  it,  is  much  connefted  with  the  hiftories 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  ; and  therefore  the.  Danilh  anti- 
quities fliould  be  inveftigated,  and  the  Runic  characters  un- 
der flood.  The  Danilh  antiquary  fliould  alfo  be  acquainted, 
with  the  belt  Iflandic  hiltorians^  the  molt  ancient  of  whom, 
is  Aras  Erode,  contemporary  with  Saemond,  about  the  year- 
1.1 24  4 part  ofl  whofe  hiftory  of  Iceland  was  publilhed  in 
1689  by  the  bilhop  of  Skalholt.  There  are  two  Norwe- 
gian hiftories  which  fliould  be  confulted  ; the  former  written 
Lon  after  the  year  1130  by  Theoderic,  a monk,  and  the 
other  compiled  by  Snorro  Sturlefonius,  both  of  whom  draw 
their  materials  from  the  ballads  of  the  Scaldri,  whofe  hifto- 
rical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought,  maybe  depended  upon,. 
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Two  Danifh  hiftorians,  of  principal  importance  to  the 
Englifh  antiquary,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Nicholfon,  are 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  his  contemporary  Sweno  Agonis, 
of  both  which  we  have  an  excellent  edition  by  Stephanus. 
The  former  died  at  Rofchild  in  1204  ; and  by  his  own  ac- 
count, he  compiled  his  hiftory  out  of  the  Icelandic  ballads  ; 
and  Sweno  declares  that  he  compiled  his  from  the  traditions 
of  old  people.  The  great  reftorer  of  the  "decayed  anti- 
quities of  Denmark  was  Olaus  Wormius,  in  his  “ Literatura 
Runica,”  and  “ Monumenta  Danica,”  to  whofe  difcoveries 
an  addition  has  been  made  by  Thomas  Bartholine.  Much 
light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  this  fubjeft  by  various  anti- 
quaries, and  particularly  by  Mr.  Jonitone,  profeifor  Thor- 
kelin,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton.  The  Hr  if  of  our  Englifii.  hiftorians 
after  the  conqueft;  was  Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  who  begins 
A.D.  626,  and  ends  A D.  1089.  About  the  fame  time 
Marianus  Scotus  brought  down  our  Englifh  hiftory  as  low 
as  the  year  1083.  The  earlieft  hiftory  in  the  12th  century 
was  written  by  Florentius  Bravonius,  a monk  of  Wor- 
cefter,  whofe  book  ended  with  his  life  in  mo;  but  it  was 
continued  50  years  farther  by  another  monk  of  the  fame  mo- 
nailery.  Our  next  hiftorian  was  Eadmerus,  a monk  of 
Canterbury,  whofe  “ Hiftoria  Novorum,  &c.”  was  pub- 
liflredby  Mr.  S lden,  and  extends  from  1066  to  1 122  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury  is  one  of  the  mold  important  and  valuable 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Le- 
land  and  others.  He  wrote  “ De  geftis  regum  Anglorum” 
jn  five  books,  with  au  appendix  in  two  more,  which  he  ftyles 
“ Novelise  hiftorise.”  His  hiftory  comprehends  the  affairs  of 
England  from  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  dole  of 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  monk  of 
Durham  in  1164,  author  of  “ De  Geftis  Regum,”  com- 
mences with  the  death  of  Bede  in  732  and  ends  in  1129. 
Ealred,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  gives  a fhort  genealogy  of  our 
kings  to  Henry  II.,  but  chiefly  enlarges  in  praife  of  David 
king  of  Scots,  founder  of  many  Ciftercian  abbies.  About 
the  lame  time  flouriihed  Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntington, 
whofe  eight  books,  concluding  with  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  were  p ubl i 'tied  by  fir  Henry  Savile.  William  of 
Newberry  begins  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  and  ends  in  the 
year  1097.  The  13th  century  begins  with  Gervafe  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  Paid  to  have  been  a judicious  antiquary 
and  methodical  hiftorian,  and  to  have  made  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  the  Britifh  and  Englifii  hiftory  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Trojans  to  the  year  1 200.  All  that  is  extant  commences 
with  the  year  1112,  the  12th  year  of  Henry  I.,  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  bears  the  character  of  being 
executed  with  great  judgment.  Cotemporary  with  thefe 
two,  was  Roger  de  Hoveden,  chaplain  to  king  Henry  II., 
who  has  deduced  our  hiftory  to  the  year  1 202,  the  4th  year  of 
king  John’s  feign.  The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  dean  of  London,  who,  about  the  year  1210,  com- 
pofedtwo  treatifes,  entitled  “ Abbreviationes  Chronicorum,” 
comprifing  an  abftradl  of  our  hiftory,  chiefly  ecclefiaftical, 
down  to  the  conqueft,  and  “ Imagines  hiftoriarum,”  con- 
taining the  hiftory  of  fome  of  our  kings,  terminating  with 
the  firft  year  of  king  John’s  reign.  Selden  much  admires 
this  author  and  his  works.  Thefe  writers  were  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Matthew  Paris,  a monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  is 
reckoned  the  firft  in  value  and  reputation  of  all  our  ancient 
hiftorians.  His  hiftory  comprehends  a very  important  pe- 
riod, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  to  the 
end  of  that  of  Henry  .III.,  and  the  information  it  contains 
is  equally  curious  and  ufeful.  His  mode  of  writing  is,  on 
the  whole,  pleafing  and  agreeable,  and  his  compofition  fim- 
ple  and  perfpicuous.  The  fpirit  with  which  lie  expofes  the 


pretenfions  and  condutft  of  the  Roman  pontiff’s  is  admirable  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  this  account,  he  fliould  be  dif- 
paraged  by  Bellarmine  and  Baronius.  His  hiftory  was  firft 
publifhed  at  London  in  1571,  and  at  Zurich  in  15B9.  It 
again  appeared  in  1606  ; but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Dr. 
W.  Watts  in  1640.  Watts’s  edition  again  appeared  in  1684, 
but  this  edition  is  not  equal  to  the  firft  impreffion.  The  14th 
century  begins  with  Thomas  Wikes,  whofe  hiftory  begins 
at  the  conqueft,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I., 
A.D.  1304.  Nicholas  Trivet,  who  was  buried  in  the  year 
1328,  and  his  contemporary,  Roger  Ceftreniis,  deferve  cur- 
fory  mention.  The  chronicle  of  John  Brompton  begins 
with  the  coming  in  of  Auguftin  the  monk  in  528,  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1198  : this  author  has 
given  a collection  and  verfion  of  the  Saxon  laws  in  Latin, 
made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  chronicle  of  Walter 
Hemmingford,  who  flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
begins  in  io66Iand  ends  with  the  year  1308.  Ralph  Higden 
wrote  a hiftory,  ftyled  “ Polychronicon,”  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  other,  and  old  chronicles  now  loft.  He 
died  in  the  year  1377.  John,  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  was  a 
great  collector  of  Englifh  hiftories,  which  he  digefted  in 
three  very  large  volumes  ; thev  chiefly  relate  to  the  mi- 
racles of  Englifh  faints.  He  was  a monk  of  St.  Alban's  in 
1366.  Matthew,  a BenediCtine  monk  of  Weftminfter,  was 
a great  collector  of  former  hiftorians,  and  therefore  ufually 
ftyled  “ florilegus.’’  His  hiftory  ends  at  the  year  1307, 
which  lie  probably  did  not  long  furvive.  It  was  continued 
by  others ; chiefly  by  Adam  Merimuth,  canon  regular  of 
St.  Paul’s,  who  begins  in  1302,  and  ends  in  1380,  probably 
the  year  of  his  death.  Henry  Knighton  wrote  a chronicle 
“ Of  the  Events  of  England,’’  from  the  time  of  Edgar,  in 
958,  to  the  year  1395,  the  19th  year  of  Richard  II.  in 
whofe  time  he  lived.  Although  he  does  not  rank  high  as  an 
hiftorian,  he  is  valuable  for  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Richard  II.  from  which  it  appears  how  free 
our  conftitution  was  underftopd-  to  be  at  that  period,  and 
how  great  were  the  prerogative  and  power  of  parliament. 
His  “ Chronieon,  de  Eventibus  Anglise,”  and  his  “ Hiftoria 
depofitionis  Ricardi  fecundi,”  are  both  preferved  in  Twif- 
den’s  “ Decern  Scriptores.”  The  15th  century  was  one  of 
the  moft  rude  and  illiterate  ages.  Amongft  the  few  eminent 
for  learning  was  fir  John  Eroiflart,  whofe  work  contains 
a general  hiftory  of  the  affairs  of  France,  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  ; but  he  alio  particularly  infills  on  the  wars 
between  the  Englifii  and  French,  from  1335  to  1400.  (See 
his  biographical  article.)  The  next  hiftorian  worthy  of 
notice  is  Thomas  Walfingham,  a monk  of  St.  Alban’s, 
and  probably  regius  profeifor  of  hiftory  in  that  monaftery, 
about  the  year  1440.  His  Ihort  hiftory  begins  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  Henry  the  Third’s  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends,  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  His  “ Hy- 
podigma  Neuftrise,’’  regards  the  affairs  of  Normandy  from 
the  time  of  R.0II0  to  the  fixth  year  of  Henry  V.  in  which  arc 
many  occurrences  not  elfewhere  to  be  found.  William 
Caxton  continued  a hiftory  begun  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Alban’s,  which  commenced  with  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this 
ifiand,  to  the  laft  year  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The  whole 
work  bears  the  title  of  “ Fruftus  Temporum.”  John  Rofs 
travelled  over  England,  and  made  coliecftions  out  of  the 
libraries  to  which  he  had  accefs,  pertaining  to  the  hiftoiy 
and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom.  They  are  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  mufeum  ; and  contain  many  particulars  that  illuf- 
trate  the  antiquities  of  our  univerfities.  Of  the  hiftorians 
above  recited,  thofe  whofe  works  are  entitled  to  diligent 
perufal  by  the  hiftorical  ftudent,  are  Ingulphus,  Eadmerus, 
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'William  of  MalmffytTry,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  William  of 
Newberry,  Matthew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  Weftminfter, 
Henry  Knighton,  and  Froiffart.  Moft  of  our  ancient  his- 
torians will  be  found  in  fir  Henry  Savile’s  t(  Ouinque  Scrip- 
tores  Anglicte  Hiftorise,”  1596;  in  the  “ Decern  Scrip- 
tores”  of  1629  ; in  the  “ Decern  Scriptores”  by  Twifden, 
in  1652  ; in  the  l(  Rerum  Anglicanarum  Scriptores,”  pub- 
lifhed  at  Oxford  in  1684;  and  in  the  two  volumes  of  Dr. 
Gale,  the  firfl  containing  five,  and  the  fecond  15  hiftorical 
writers.  There  are  feparate  editions  of  Merianus  and  Duo- 
dechinus,  of  Florentius,  of  Eadmerus,  of  Matthew  Paris,  of 
Trivet,  of  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  of  Froiffart,  of  T. 
Walfingham,  and  of  W.  Caxton.  Of  the  hiftorians  in  the 
16th  century,  we  may  mention  Robert  Fabian,  who  died  in 
I£t2,  whofe  “ Hiftoriarum  Concordantias,”  bring  down  the 
hiftory  from  Brutus  to  William  theConqueror,  in  the  firft 
fix  books  ; and  in  the  feventh  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  oui 
kings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  ; Polydore  Vir- 
gil, an  accomplilhsd  writer,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  our 
nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  ; Edward  Hall,  who  died  in 
London  in  1547,  and  who  wrote  a diffufe  account  of  the 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  dedicated 
to  Henry  VIII.  ; Harrifon  and  Hollingfhead,  whofe  chro- 
nicle is  greatly  efteemed  ; the  fecond  edition  of  this  hiftory 
was  continued  to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias 
Vowel.  In  the  17th  century  the  firft  author  who  occurs 
is  John  Stow,  who  was  an  induftrious  Undent,  and  a 
critical  cclleftor  ; he  died  in  1605  ; John  Speed  wrote  a 
chronicle,  which  is  the  largeft  and  the  beft,  fays  Nicholfon, 
that  is  extant  ; it  begins  with  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
king  James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ; Richard  Baker,  who 
died  in  the  Fleet,  in  1644,  publifhed  a chronicle,  which  was 
well  received  ; the  author  himfelf  wrote  the  hiftory  of  our 
kings  from  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  it  was  continued  to  the  reftoration  by  Edward  Philip. 
In  later  times  we  have  had  a great  number  of  hiftorians, 
or  compilers  of  hiftory.  Among  thefe  we  may  enumerate 
fir  Winfton  Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  a zealous  advocate 
for  the  royal  prerogative,  Tyrrel,  a ftrenuous  defender  of 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  Echard,  now 
almoft  forgotten  ; Carte,  a non-juror  and  a Jacobite,  whofe 
general  hiftory,  notvvithftanding  his  peculiar  opinions  and 
attachments,  is  undoubtedly  a production  of  great  merit  in 
point  of  information  ; Guthrie,  much  neglected,  but  un- 
defervedly,  as  be  is  a faithful  and  diligent  writer,  who  had 
recourfe  to  original  evidence,  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  he  inclines  too  much  to  Tory  principles  ; and 
Ralph,  whofe  critical  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  is  a fupplement  to  Guthrie,  and  is  a curious  and 
valuable  performance.  The  more  confiderablc  hiftorians, 
whom  we  (hall  mention,  are  Clarendon,  of  whofe  hiftory 
we  have  already  given  an  account ; Whitelocke,  whofe  Me- 
morials contain  a rich  repofitory  of  moft  valuable  materials  ; 
Ludlow,  an  honeft  and  zealous  republican  ; Burnet  (fee  bis 
article,  and  above)  ; Rapin,  who  Ipent  20  years  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  excellent  hiftory,  and  who,  though  tedious,  is 
on  the  whole  faithful  and  impartial  ; Tindal,  the  continuator 
of  Rapin,  Hume,  Smollet,  Henry,  Lyttelton,  Harris,  Ma- 
caulay, &c.  See.  See.  ; and  a great  number  of  others,  who 
have  written  hiftories  of  particular  lives  and  reigns,  and 
whofe  names  we  cannot  recite. 

Hiftory,  with  refpeft  to  time,  is  divided  into  ancient  and 
modern,  diftinguilhed  into  feveral  epochs,  periods,  and  in- 
tervals. 

The  three  periods  of  time  into  which  hiftory  has  been 
divided  are  the  following,  viz.  the  frft,  from  the  creation  to 


the  deluge,  which  age  is  reckoned  uucertain,  becaufe  we 
know  no  more  than  the  fiiort  account  given  of  it  in  the  holy 
feriptur'es  ; the  fecond,  from  the  deluge  to  the  firft  Olym- 
piad, which,  from  the  many  feigned  ftories  related  in  it,  is 
called  the  fabulous  age  ; the  third,  from  the  firft  Olympiad 
to  our  own  times,  is  called  hiftorical,  becaufe  the  actions 
done  in  that  period  are  recorded  by  writers  of  true  hiftory. 
See  Age  and  Chronology. 


The  1110ft  ancient  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  now  left  is  Hero- 
dotus, who  lived,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Chrono- 
logy, 157  years  after  the  building  of  Rome.  And  as  to 
the  Romans,  Livy  himfelf  confeffes,  that  there  were  fcarcely 
any  certain  memoirs  of  their  affairs  till  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  which  was  above  100  years  later  than  Herodo- 
tus ; the  accounts  before  this  time  having  been  preferved 
chiefly  by  tradition. 

Hiftory,  with  refpeft  to  its fubjeft,  is  divided  into  univerfal 
and  particular,  f acred  and  profane. 

F.  Meneftrier  gives  us.  the  proper  charadters  of  the  divers 
kinds  of  hiftory  with  great  accuracy.  He  diftinguilhes  hif- 
tory with  regard  to  both  its  matter  and  its  form,  and  gives 
curious  inftances  of  each  particular. 

Hiftory,  with  regard  to  its  matter , is  either  facrcd,  or 
natural , or  civil,  or  perfonal,  or  fmgular  ; to  which  fome  have 
added  artificial  hiftory , giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  arts  ; and  mfc'ellaneous  hiftory,  which  recites 
many  various  things  as  they  promifcuoully  occur  in  human 
life. 

H is t o R Y , f acred,  is  that  which  lays  before  us  the  myfteries 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  vifions,  or  appearances  of  the 
Deity,  Sec.  miracles,  and  other  fupernatural  tilings,  of  which 
God  alone  is  the  author.  Such  are,  the  book  of  Genefis,  the 
Gofpels,  Apocalypfe,  Sec.  See  Miracles,  Prophecy, 
Revelation,  Sec. 


To  this  we  may  refer  ecclfafical  hiftory,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  rife  and  eftablilhment  of  the  feveral  religions 
and  churches,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  various  opinions, 
fedbs,  Sc c.  In  ancient  facred  hiftory,  otherw’ife  called  the 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  there  are  feveil  remarkable 
periods.  The  firft  comprehends  1656  years,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  deluge  ; (fee  Sacred  Chronology".) 
The  fecond  period  includes  857  years,  from  the  deluge  to  the 
going  forth  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt.  (See  Deluge.) 
The  third  period  begins  with  the  exodus  of  the  Ifraelites  in 
2513,  extends  to  the  times  of  the  kings,  and  includes  396 
years.  ( See  Exodus.  ) The  fourth  period  begins  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2909,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  government 
by  kings,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
or  3468th  year  of  the  world,  including  559  years.  (See 
Captivity.)  The  fifth  period  amounts  to  372  years,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3468  to  the  year  3840,  or  to  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees.  (See  Maccabees.)  The  fixth  period 
begins  with  Judas  Maccabteus,  A.M.  3840,  and  is  continued 
to  the  year  3964,  or  to  Herod  the  Great,  comprehending, 
124  years.  (See  Herod  the  Great.)  The  feventh,  or  lalt 
period  reaches  from  Herod  the  Great  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
Jerufalern,  or  the  70th  year  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  con- 
taining 106  years.  See  Jerusalem. 

In  more  modern  facred  hiftory,  more  properly  called  ecclcf- 
aftical  hiftory,  which  denotes  a clear  and  faithful  narration  of 
the  tranfaftions,  revolutions,,  and  events  that  relate  to  the 
external  and  internal  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Dr.  Mo- 
fheim  has  diftinguilhed  four  remarkable  periods.  The  firft 
comprehends  the  ftate  and  viciffitudes  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
The  fecond  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine  to 
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that  of  Charlemagne,  which  produced  fuch  a remarkable 
change  in  the  face  of  Europe.  The  third  period  contains 
the  hi  dory  of  the  church  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  memorable  period  when  Luther  rofe  in  Germany 
to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  deliver  divine  truth 
from  the  darknefs  that  covered  it.  The  fourth  period 
reaches  from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  prefent  times.  On  this 
plan  Dr.  Mofheim’s  ecclefiaftical  hiilory,  a work  defervedly  _ 
held  in  great  efteem,  is  divided  into  four  books,  containing 
the  hiftory  of  the  centuries  comprehended  by  the  above  pe- 
riods according  to  the  order  of  time.  (See  Holberg’s  Intro- 
duftion  to  Univerfal  Hiilory,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Sharpe, 
with  notes,  & c.,  p.  55,  &c.  ed.  1758;  and  Mofheim’s  Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  with  notes, 
&c.  comprifed  in  6 vols.  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  12.)  To  this  work 
Dr.  Warburton,  the  late  learned  bifhop  of  Gloucelter, 
bears  the  following  teftimony:  “ Mofheim’s  Compendium  is 
excellent,  the  method  admirable  indeed,  the  only  one  deferring 
the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.’’  He  adds,  “It  de- 
ferves  frequent  notes.” 

History,  natural , is  a defcription  of  the  Angularities  of 
nature,  its  irregularities  and  prodigies,  and  the  alterations 
it  undergoes  in  the  birth,  progrefs,  end,  and  life  of  things. 
Such  is  Ariflotle's  Hiftory  of  Animals,  Theophraftus’s  Hif- 
tory of  Plants,  and  the  entire  body  of  Natural  Hiftory  by 
Pliny  ; fuch  alfo  are  Acofta’s  Natural  Pliilory  of  the  Indies, 
Plott’s  Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  &c. 

History,  civil,  is  that  of  people,  flates,  republics,  com- 
munities, cities,  &c.  Such  are  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Ha- 
licarnaflus,  Livy,  Polybius,  Mezeray,  F.  Daniel,  Milton, 
Buchanan,  See. 

Civil  hiftory  may  again  be  fubdivided  into  particular  and 
general : the  former  confifts  of  a number  of  fadts  relating  to 
the  fame  flate,  fuitahly  connected  and  laid  together  in  a 
proper  feries;  fuch  are  Thucydides’s  Hiftory  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  War,  comprifmg  the  events  of  the  fir II  twenty  years  of 
that  war  ; Sallufl’s  Hiftory  of  the  War  between  the  Roman* 
and  king  Jugurtha  in  Africa  ; and  Caefar’s  Hiftory  of  his 
own  Gallic  and  civil  Wars:  the  latter,  or  general  hiftory,  is 
made  up  of  feveral  particular  hij/ories,  whofe  feparate  tranf- 
actions  within  the  fame  period  of  time,  or  part  of  it,  ftiould 
be  fo  diftinclly  related  as  to  caufe  no  confufion  ; fuch  are 
thofe  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Herodotus,  of  Juftin,  of 
Xenophon,  and  of  Polybius,  among  the  ancients  ; and 
Thuanus’s  Hiftory  ; Lord  Littelton’s  Hiftory  of  Henry 
II  ; Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  &c.  among  the 
moderns. 

Civil  hiftory,  in  its  more  unlimited  extent,  is  denominated 
univerfal  hiftory.  See  History  with  regard  to  actions , 
fupra. 

History,  perfonal,  is  that  which  gives  the  portrait  or  life 
of  fome  Angle  perfon.  Such  are  the  lives  of  Plutarch, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Suetonius,  & c.  and  the  lives  of  the  pain- 
ters, philofophers,  faints,  &c. 

Perfonal  hiftory  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
biography,  and  may  be  denominated  literary  hiftory,  as  it  re- 
cords the  lives  and  productions  of  learned  men,  the  contro- 
verfies  that  fubftfted  amongft  them,  and  the  rife  and  advance- 
ment of  fciences.  See  Biography. 

History,  fmgular,  is  that  which  deferibes  a Angle  action, 
fiege,  battle,  or  even  a war  or  expedition,  See.  Such  was 
the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman  ftate  writ- 
ten by  Sallull. 

Hiilory,  with  regard  to  its  form,  is  either  f tuple,  or fgura- 
tive,  or  mixed. 

History,  fmple,  is  that  delivered  without  any  art  or  fo- 
reign ornament  ; being  only  .3  naked  and  faithful  recital  of 


things,  juft  in  the  manner  and  order  wherein  they  pafled. 
Such  are  the  Chronicles  of  the  Eaftern  Empire,  the  Fafti, 
Chronological  Tables,  Journals,  Sec. 

History,  figurative , is  that  which  is  farther  enriched  with 
ornaments,  by  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  addrefs  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  Such  are  the  political  and  moral  hiftories  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  moil  of  the  moderns. 

_ This  latter  is  a kind  of  rational  hiftory,  which,  without  flop- 
ping at  the  fliell  or  outftde,  the  appearances  of  things,  dll- 
covers  the  fecret  fprings  and  movements  of  the  fi-reral  events  ; 
it  enters  into  the  thoughts,  the  breafts  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned therein  ; difeovers  their  intentions  and  views  ; and,  by 
the  refult  of  enterprizes  and  undertakings,  difeovers  the 
prudence  or  weaknefs  wherewith  they  were  laid,  conducted, 
&c.  Thefe  are  much  the  moll  ufeful  and  entertaining  hif- 
tories. To  this  clafs  may  be  particularly  referred  the  Hifto- 
ries and  Annals  of  Tacitus,  among  the  ancients  ; and  thofe 
of  ( Juicciardin,  Thuanus,  and  bifhop  Burnet,  among  the 
moderns. 

History,  mixed,  is  that  which,  befidcs  the  ornaments  of 
figured  hiftory,  calls  in  the  proofs  and  authorities  of  Ample 
hiftory,  furnifhing  authentic  memoirs,  or  original  letters, 
manifeftoes,  declarations,  See.  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  is 
faid.  Such  are  Hiftories  or  Collections  of  Rufliworth, 
M.  Rapin  Thoyras’s  Pliilory  of  England,  the  Genealo- 
gical Hiftories  of  Duchefne,  M.  De  Marca’s  Hiftory  of 
Berne,  &c, 

We  fliall  clofe  this  article  of  Hiftory  in  general,  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  and  illuftration  of  the  benefits  that  are 
likely  to  refult  from  the  diligent  ftudy  of  it ; and  here  w.e 
fliall  avail  ourfelves  of  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Prieflley 
in  his  “ Ledtures  on  Hiftory.”  The  Aril  and  lovveft  ufe  of 
hiftory  is,  that  it  agreeably  amufes  the  imagination,  and 
intcrells  the  paffions,  and,  in  this  view  of  it,  it  far  furpaffes 
all  works  of  fidtion.  The  latter  refembles  thofe  machines 
that  are  contrived  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
fuch  as  globes  and  orreries,  the  ufes  of  which  extend  no 
farther  than  the  views  of  human  ingenuity  : whereas  real 
hiftory  refembles  the  experiments  made  by  the  air-pump,  the 
condenfing  engine,  or  electrical  machine,  which  exhibit  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  himfelf,  whofe 
works  are  the  noblefl  fubject  of  contemplation  to  the  human 
mind,  and  are  the  ground-works  and  materials  of  the  moil 
extenfive  and  ufeful  theories.  Fiction  requires  a variety  of 
embellifhments  to  excite  and  intereft  the  paflions  ; whilft  the 
mere  thought  that  we  are  liftening  to  the  voice  of  truth  ferves 
to  keep  the  attention  awake  through  many  dry  and  ill-di- 
gefted  narrations  of  fails.  The  next,  and  higher  ufe  of 
hiftory,  is  to  improve  the  underftanding,  and  {Lengthen  the 
judgment,  and  thus  to  At  us  for  entering  upon  life  with  advan- 
tage. Hiftory  prefents  us  with  the  fame  objedts  which  oc- 
cur to  us  in  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and  affords  fimilar  exercife  to 
our  thoughts  ; fo  that  it  may  be  called  anticipated  experience. 
In  fome  refpedts  it  will  be  a better  guide  to  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  than  experience  : becaufe  the  examples  which  it 
prefents  to  us  are  generally  complete,  and  we  fee  them 
through  a lefs  partial  medium  than  that  of  experience. 
Hiftory  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the 
advancement  of  political  knowledge,  but  to  that  of  know- 
ledge in  general,  becaufe  the  mofl  exalted  underftanding  is 
merely  a power  of  drawing  conclufions,  and  forming  maxims 
of  condudt  from  known  facts  and  experiments,  of  which 
neceffary  materials  of  knowledge  the  mind  itfelf  is  wholly 
barren,  and  with  which  it  mult  be  furnifhed  by  experience. 
By  improving  the  underftanding  hiftory  frees  the  mind  from 
many  foolifh  prejudices  that  tend  to  miflead  it.  Such  are 
thofe  prejudices  of  a national  kind,  that  have  induced  an 
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unreafonable  partiality  for  our  own  country,  merely  us  our 
own  country,  and  as  unreafonable  to  foreign  nations  and  fo- 
reign religion,  which  nothing  but  the  enlarged  views  refult- 
ing  from  hiftory  can  cure.  It  like  wife  tends  to  remove  thofe 
prejudices  that  may  have  been  entertained  in  favour  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  by  giving  a jull  view  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  To  an  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain  it  will  be  one  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages refulting  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that,  fo  far  from 
producing  an  indifference  to  his  own  country,  it  will  difpole 
him  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  fituation,  and  render  him, 
from  rational  conviction,  and  not  from  blind  prejudice,  a 
more  zealous  friend  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  It  is 
from  hiftory  that  all  future  improvements  in  the  fcience  of 
government  mull  be  derived,  and  this  fcience,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, is  of  primary  importance  and  intereft  to  thofe  who 
have  fufficient  abilities  for  the  liudy  of  it,  and  who  are  friends 
of  mankind.  Another  very  capital  advantage  of  hiftory  is, 
that  it  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fentiments  of  virtue.  It  con- 
duces to  this  purpofe  by  diiplaying  the  fentiments  and  con- 
duct of  truly  great  men,  and  thofe  of  a contrary  cha- 
racter, and  thus  infpiring  us  with  a tafte  for  folid  glory 
and  real  greatnefs  ; whilft  it  convinces  us  that  thefe  qualities 
do  not  confift  in  the  attainments  which  mankind  are  too 
generally  purfuing.  That  true  greatnefs  does  not  conlift 
in  riches  may  by  evinced  by  the  examples  of  Cincinnatus, 
Fabricius,  Scipio  fEmilianus,  and  other  Romans  in  the  early 
ages  of  their  city,  who  were  honoured  for  their  poverty. 
The  emperors  Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius, 
fold  their  palaces,  their  gold  and  filver  plate,  their 
valuable  furniture,  and  other  fuperfluities  heaped  up  by 
their  predeceffors,  and  banifhed  from  their  tables  all  expenfive 
delicacies.  Thefe  princes,  together  with  Vefpafian,  Per- 
tinax,  A'exander  Severus,  Claudius  the  fecond,  and  Taci- 
tus, who  were  railed  to  the  empire  by  their  merit,  and 
whom  all  ages  have  admired  as  the  greateft  and  the  bell  of 
princes,  were  always  fond  of  the  greateft  plainnefs  in  their 
apparel,  furniture,  and  outward  appearance.  When  the  famous 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio,  was  importuned  by 
a lady  of  her  acquaintance  to  (hew  her  toilette,  Hie  deferred 
fatisfying  her  curiofity  till  her  children,  who  were  the  famous 
Gracchi,  came  from  fcbool,  and  then  faid  “ En  ! hsec  orna- 
menta  mea  funt.”  “ Thefe  are  my  ornaments. ” Can  we 
think  that  honours  and  preferments  conftitute  true  greatnefs, 
when  hiftory  teaches  us  that  the  moll  worthy  men  have 
generally  declined  them  ? On  the  other  hand,  the  extrava- 
gances of  Alexander  the  Great  in  killing  his  heft  friends,  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  ruin  of  Sweden 
by  Charles  XII.  are  certainly  more  proper  to  (hew  the  folly 
and  madnefs  of  unbounded  ambition,  than  their  victories  are 
to  dazzle  our  minds  with  their  glare.  Nothing  fo  effectually 
cures  a man  of  the  abfurd  pride  of  birth  and  family , as  feeing 
fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory,  fuch  as  Tamerlane, 
cardinal  Ximenes,  and  pope  Sixtus  V.  rife  from  low  be- 
ginnings. Even  Vefpafian  laughed  at  thofe  who  pretended 
to  derive  his  defeent  from  Hercules.  An  exceffive  paflion 
for  fame,  as  an  end  of  aCtion,  reduces  a man  very  low  in  the 
light  of  hiftory.  On  the  contrary,  how  prodigioully  does 
the  character  of  Cato  rife  upon  us  by  a few  words  of  Sallult: 
“ Maluit  effe,  quam  videri,  bonus  “ He  rather  chofe  to 
be,  than  to  feem , good.”  The  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excel- 
ling in  muiic,  and  gyrnnaitic  exercifes,  and  of  Commodus 
on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beafts,  completely  expofes 
the  affeCtation  of  gaining  eminence  in  what  is  out  of  our 
proper  fphere.  The  fame  maxim  is  conveyed  by  Philip, 
when  he  afked  his  fon  Alexander,  if  he  was  not  alhamed 
to  play  on  a mufical  inftrument  fo  well  as  he  did.  A iimple 
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narration  of  fome  hiftorlcal  incidents  excites  an  admiration 
of  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  the  mod  elaborate  de- 
feription  of  it.  What  can  give  us  a clearer  idea  of  the  noble 
fentiments  of  ftridt  honour  and  integrity,  than  Marfhal 
Turenne’s  refilling  a fum  of  money,  which  was  offered  him, 
if  he  would  not  march  his  army  through  a certain  territory, 
becaufe  he  had  not  intended  to  march  that  way  ! Does  not 
every  perfon’s  heart  ftrongly  feel  the  fentiments  of  benevo- 
lence, when  he  hears  the  good  Titus  exclaiming,  that  he  had 
“loft  a day,”  becaufe  he  had  done  no  perfon  a good  office 
in  it ! If  a perfon  be  capable  of  forming  any  idea  of  great- 
nefs of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  be  will  do  it  from  hearing 
the  following  reply  made  by  Lewis  XII.  to  a courtier,  w ho 
preffed  him  to  punilh  a perfon  who  had  offended  him  before 
he  came  to  the  throne;  “ It  belongs  notto  the  king  ofFrance 
to  revenge  the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  ?”  Or, 
what  can  give  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  true  fpirit  and  magnani- 
mity of  a ioldier,  as  the  reply  that  vifeount  Doree  made  to 
Charles  IX,  ofFrance,  when  he  received  an  order  from  him 
to  maffacre  the  Huguenots  ; “ I defire  your  majefty  would 
employ  me  in  what  is poffible.’'  This  example  fuggells  alfo, 
that  hiftory  enables  us  to  form  juft  ideas  of  the  dignity  and 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  both  of  which  are  extremely 
ufeful  to  us  in  life.  When  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  at  the 
liege  of  Barcelona,  was  fettling  the  terms  of  capitulation 
with  the  Spanifh  commander,  news  was  brought  him  that, 
contrary  to  the  fufpeniion  of  arms  ftipulated  between  them, 
a party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broken  into  the  town.  The 
earl,  with  a noble  fpirit  of  true  honour  and  heroifm,  told 
the  Spaniih  general,  that  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  enter 
the  town  with  his  Englilh  troops,  he  would  drive  out  his 
allies,  and  then  return  to  finilh  the  capitulation,  which  he  actu- 
ally performed.  Without  mentioning  the  fabulous  ftory  of 
Curtins,  who  is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  a gulpb,  or  of 
Codrus,  who  procured  his  own  death  to  fave  his  country, 
we  may  obferve,  that  at  the  liege  of  Turin  one  Mica  fired 
a mine,  and  purpofely  deftroyed  himfelf  with  the  enemy. 
And  how  many  commanders  of  (hips  have  blown  them  up 
rather  than  ftrike  their  colours  ! Such  fads,  together  with 
thofe  which  manifeft  the  extent  of  genius,  in  men  like  Arif- 
totle,  Archimedes,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  give  us  high 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  human  mind.  Hiftory  alfo,  with  equal  fidelity,  gives  us 
a molt  affefting,  and  equally  inltruCtive  view,  of  our  de- 
plorable weaknefs  and  frailty,  exemplified  in  the  occafional 
conduCt  of  the  greateft  of  men.  What  grofs  and  humi- 
liating fuperftitions  have  been  manifelted  by  men,  in  other 
refpeCts,  of  found  and  clear  underltandings,  and  of  upright 
honell  hearts  ! Pafcal,  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  and 
belt  men  that  ever  lived,  entertained  a notion,  that  God 
made  men  miferable  here  in  order  to  their  being  happy  here- 
after ; and  in  confequence  of  this  notion,  he  impoled  upon 
himfelf  the  moll  painful  mortification.  He  even  ordered  a 
wall  to  be  built  before  a window  in  his  ftudy,  which  afforded 
him  too  agreeable  a profpeft.  He  alfo  had  a girdle  full  of 
(harp  points  next  his  lkin,  and  while  lie  was  eating  or  drink- 
ing  any  thing  that  was  grateful  to  his  palate,  he  was  con- 
ftantly  pricking  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  be  lenfible  of 
any  pleafure.  It  was  through  a fimilar  weaknefs  that  the 
excellent  Fenelon  fubmitted  without  referve  to  the  arbi- 
trary fentence  of  the  pope,  when  lie  condemned  a book 
which  he  had  publilhed,  and  even  preached  in  condemnation 
of  his  own  book,  forbidding  his  friends  to  defend  it.  (See 
the  articles  Fenelon  and  Pascal.)  Moreover,  hiftory 
tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fentiments  of  virtue,  by  the  variety 
of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the  conduft  of  divine  provj- 
dence9  and  points  out  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
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For  whatever  fuggells  to  us  the  idea  of* a divine  being,  either 
jn  the  end,  or  means,  of  great  events,  muff  be  favourable  to 
piety  and  virtue.  Who  would  have  imagined,  that  the  defire 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife  would 
have  brought  about  the  reformation  in  England  ? The  in- 
diferetion  of  a Portug'uefe  prieff,  who  would  not  give  place 
to  one  of  the  king’s  officers  in  Japan,  and  the  obftinacy  of 
the  Jeluits,  in  refilling  to  give  up  the  houfe  which  a noble- 
man had  given  them,  when  his  fon  claimed  it  back  again, 
occafioned  the  extirpation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  that  country.  The  hilfory  of  Jofeph,  that  of  Either  and 
Mordecai,  and  many  others  that  are  recorded  in  the  in- 
itruftive  pages  of  the  Old  Teilament,  fupply  fafts  to  the 
fame  purpoies.  Great  events,  under  the  conduct  of  pro- 
vidence, are  brought  about  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
perions  who  were  the  chief  inllruments  of  them,  and  by  the 
means  which  were  intended  to  produce  a contrary  event. 
Thus  perfecution  has  been  always  the  means  of  promoting 
the  perfecated  religion ; and  thus  the  well-known  adage 
has  been  verified  : “ The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  feed 

of  the  church.”  Thus,  likewife,  Athens,  Lacedaemon, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  many  other  ftates,  have  been  ruined 
by  their  own  fuccefies.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  his  into- 
lerable oppreffion,  was  the  caufe  of  the  freedom  of  the 
ftates  of  Holland.  A regard  to  divine  providence  is  aifo 
extremely  ufeful  to  heighten  our  fatisfaftion  in  reading 
hiftory,  and  throw  an  agreeable  light  upon  the  moll  gloomy 
and  difgufting  parts  of  it.  Moreover,  hiftory,  in  the  mil- 
fortunes  and  hardfhips  to  which  the  molt  diitinguilhed  per- 
fonages  have  been  reduced,  gives  tis  a deep  conviction  of 
the  inftability  of  all  human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds 
to  fubmit  to  adverfity  with  more  patience  and  refigna- 
tion,  as  to  a condition  from  which  we  fee  none  are  exempt. 
What  otlier  fenfation  do  we  feel,  while  we  read  that 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  to 
Charles  I.  of  England,  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  poverty; 
and  that  her  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  a brother 
of  Lewis  XIV.  is  laid  to  have  lain  in  bed  for  want  of  coals 
to  keep  her  warm,  while  the  people  of  Paris,  blind  with 
rage,  paid  no  attention  to  her  fufferings  ! Similar  fenfations 
are  felt,  when  we  read  the  hillory  of  Belifarius,  the  great  and 
fucceisful  general,  who  is  faid  to  have  begged  his  bread,  and 
of  Cortez,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  lived 
unknown  and  difgraccd  in  Spain,  and  was  fcarcely  able  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  his  mailer,  Charles  V.,  though,  when 
the  king  afked  who  was  the  fellow  that  was  lo  clamorous 
to  fpeak  lo  him,  he  cried  out,  “ I am  one  who  have  got  your 
maieily  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you  towns.” 
Beiides,  the  reverfes  cf  fortune,  and  calamities  of  men  in 
high  ftatiens,  Ihould  difpofe  thofc  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  riling  above  them,  to  be  content  with  their  fituation. 
The  many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  Chriftina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Victor  Ama- 
deus, king  of  Sardinia,  John  Calimir,  king  of  Poland,  and 
others,  convince  us  that  crowns  do  not  always  fit  ea’y  ; and 
that  perfons  in  high  Rations  have  need  of  a ftrong  fenfe  of 
honour  and  integrity  to  make  their  fatigues  and  misfortunes 
tolerable.  In  many  inilances  they  are  objects,  not  of  envy, 
but  of  commiferation  ; and  they  claim  the  exercife  of  a can- 
did judgment.  The  examples-  of  diftinguiihed  perfonages 
are  apt  to  make  a deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind  than  thofe 
of  perfons,  fubjeft  to  viciilitude,  in  the  humbler  Rations  cf 
life.  The  infufticiencv  of  power  and  riches  to  bound  men’s 
views  a d to  make  them  happy,  is  evinced  in  a thoufand  in- 
ftanccs  of  almolt  daily  occurrence  ; but  the  fentiment  makes 
a deeper  impreffion  w hen  we  fee  it  exemplified  in  thediiftory 
of  ftatefruen  and  conquerors.  It  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  a 


converfation  which  paffed  between  Pyrrhus  and  liis  minifter 
Cyneas,  before  thedr  expedition  into  Italy.  The  minifter 
allied  the  king  what  he  propofed  to  do  when  he  had  fubdued 
the  Romans?  He  anfwered,  pafs  into  Sicily.  What  then  ? 
faid  the  minifter.  Conquer  the  Carthaginians,  replied  the 
king.  And  what  follows  that  ? fays  the  minifter.  Be  fovc- 
reign  of  Greece,  and  then  enjoy  ourfelves,  faid  the  king. 
And  why,  replied  the  fenfible  minifter,  can  we  not  do  this 
lafl  now  ? 

Bolides  the  benefits  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
above  briefly  recited  and  illuilrated,  there  are  other  advan- 
tages accruing  to  mankind  from  it,  in  a different  manner,  as 
only  one  inftrument  of  recording  trail  factions.  Plow  imper- 
fect, e.  g.  without  hill  ory,  would  be  our  knowledge  of  genea- 
logies, and  confequently  ol  the  order  of  important  iucceffions, 
and  how  precarious  would  be  the  advantage,  refulting  from 
conventions  and  treaties  of  all  kinds,  if  all  the  articles  of  them 
were  repofited  only  in  the  memory  of  the  contracting  parties. 
We  read  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  once 
determined  by  a verfe  of  Horner,  who,  in  his  defeription  of 
Greece,  relates  what  they  were  in  his  time. 

If  hiftory  be  of  fuch  diftinguiihed  ufe,  we  may  eafily 
anfvver  a queftion  that  has  been  fometimes  propofed  ; viz. 
at  what  age  it  is  proper  to  be  read.  We  need  not  hefitate 
in  pronouncing,  that  it  can  neither  be  begun  too  early,  nor 
continued  too  late.  “ If  hiftory  amufe  the  imagination,  exer- 
cife and  improve  the  paffiors,  infpire  a talle  for  true  glory,  juft 
fentiments  of,  and  a love  for,  virtue,  and  thereby  form  the 
temper,  and  prepare  man  for  converiing  with  the  w-orld  ; 
what  can  be  more  proper  for  young  perfons  ? And  fince 
the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  furnifhed  in  thefe  refpeds,  and 
men  cannot  have  too  large  a flock  of  this  anticipated  expe- 
rience, the  ftudy  of  it  nuift  he  ufeful,  while  there  remains 
any  thing  of  the  part  we  have  to  aft  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  fince  hiftory  furnifhes  materials  for  the 
fineil  fpeculations,  and  the  moll  important  fciences,  it  cannot 
but  be  of  fervicc  while  we  make  -any  life  of  our  intellectual 
faculties.”  Prudence  will  direft  thofe  who  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rudies  of  young  perfons  to  make  a proper  Elec- 
tion. Hiftories,  which  tend  chiefly  to  amufe  the  imagina- 
tion, or  enforce  the  plaineil  inflruftions  in  morals,  ought 
rather  to  be  recommended  to  perfons  in  early  life  ; and  hif- 
tories which  furnifh  greater  exercife  for  the  judgment  Ihould 
be  referved  for  an  age  in  which  the  judgment  is  riper.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  great  inconvenience  in  young  perfons’ 
being  indulged  in  reading  almolt  all  hiftories  promifeuoufiy. 
No  general  hillory  is  better  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
than  that  of  R llin. 

As  to  the  advantages  that  refult  from  the  ftudy  cf  ecclcjiaf- 
tical  hiftory,  they  are  general  or  particular.  In  a general  vitw 
of  them,  the  hillory  of  the  church  prefents  to  our  view  a 
variety  of  objefts  that  are  every  way  adapted  to  confirm  our 
faith.  When  we  contemplate,  by  the  aid  of  it,  the  difeou- 
raging  obftacles,  the  united  efforts  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Chriilianity,  in  its  very 
infancy,  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which  it  gained 
an  immortal  victory,  this  will  be  fufficient  to  fortify  its  true 
and  zealous  profeffors  again  ft  all  the  threats,  cavils,  and 
ftratagems  of  profane  and  impious  men  ; the  great  and 
fliining  examples,  alfo,  which  difplay  their  lultre,  more  or 
lefs,  in  every  period  of  the  Chriftian  hillory,  mull  have  an 
admirable  tendency  to  inflame  our  piety,  and  to  excite,  even 
in  the  coldeft  and  moil  infenfiblc  hearts,  the  love  of  God  and 
virtue.  Thofe  amazing  revolutions  and  events  that  diflin- 
guilhed  every  age  of  the  church,  and  often  feemed  to  arife 
from  fmall  beginnings  and  caufes  of  little  confequence,  pro- 
claim, with  a folemn  and  refpeftatle  voice,  the  empire  of  pro- 
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■vidence,  and  alfo  the  inconftancy  and  vanity  of  human  things. 
And  among  other  numerous  advantages  that  reitilt  from  the 
ftudy  of  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  it  is  none  of  the  leail,  tliat  we 
(hall  thus  fee  the  origin  and  occafons  of  thofe  ridiculous 
rites,  abfurd  opinions,  foolilh  fuperltitions,  and  pernicious 
errors,  with  which  Chriftianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally  lead  us 
to  a view  of  the  truth  in  its  beautiful  fimplicity,  will  engage 
us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in  its  defence  ; not  to 
mention  the  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion  that  we  muft  feel  in 
refearches  and  difcoveries  of  fuch  an  inte'refting  kind.  But 
in  a more  particular  view  of  this  fubjeft,  thofe  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  inftrudl  youth  in  the  public  univerfities,  and  alio 
thofe  who  are  fet  apart  for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  will 
derive  from  this  ftudy  the  mod  ufefui  leffons  of  wifdom  and 
prudences  to  direct  them  in  the  difcharge  of  their  refpective 
offices.  The  inconfiderate  zeal  and  temerity  of  forne,  pour- 
trayed  in  their  pernicious  confequences,  will  teach  circurrt- 
fpection  ; and  the  miftakes  into  which  men  of  eminent  merit 
and  abilities  have  been  betrayed  will  point  out  the  errors  to 
be  avoided,  and  the  facrifices  to  be  made,  in  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  coricoCd  in  the  church  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
illuftrious  examples  and  falutary  meafures  will  furnifh  a rule 
of  conauft,  a lamp  to  (hew  them  the  paths  they  mull  purfue. 
Befides,  if  we  except  the  arms  which  leripture  and  reafon 
fupply  againft  fuperftition  and  error,  nothing  can  enable  us 
to  combat  them  with  more  efficacy  than  the  view  of  their 
deplorable  effects,  as  they  are  reprefented  to  us  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  church.  Mofheim's  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i.  Introduction. 

History  is  alfo  ufed  for  a Romance , or  a fabulous  but 
probable  relation  of  a feries  of  actions  or  adventures  feigned 
or  invented  by  the  writer.  See  Romance. 

Such  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Grenada,  the 
Hiftory  of  Don  Quixote,  the  Ethiopia  Hiftory  of  Hclio- 
dorus,  &c. 

History,  in  Painting.  See  Historical  Painting. 

HISTRIA,  a peninfula,  N.E.  of  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
The  drift  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  probably  Thra- 
cians, or  more  anciently  Celtes.  The  Greeks  called  the  part 
o(  the  Danube  with  which  they  were  acquainted  “ lifter,”  and 
it  is  probable  that  thofe  who  peopled  Hilftria  were  more  an- 
ciently known  on  the  banks  of  the  lifter.  The  principal  place 
of  Iftria  was  Pola. 

HISTRIO,  in  the  Ancient  Drama , fignified  an  a£tor  or 
comedian  ; but  more  efpecially  a pantomime,  who  exhibited 
his  part  by  geftures  and  dancing.  See  Pantomime. 

Livy  informs  us  that  the  hiftriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  Dec.  i.  lib.  7.  See 
Hister. 

Histrio,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Lophius  Compreffus. 

HISTRIX,  in  Zoology.  See  Hystrix. 

HIT,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  foon  after  joins  the  Euphrates  ; 
near  it  is  a fpririg  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  ; 100  miles  W. 
of  Bagdad. 

HITCH,  on  Ship-board,  a word  denoting  a fort  of  knot 
or  noofe,  by  which  one  rope  is  fattened  to  another,  or  to 
fome  other  objeift,  and  hence  ufed  for  catching  hold  of 
any  thing  with  a hook  or  a rope,  and  to  hold  it  fall. 
Thus,  when  the  boat  is  to  be  hotted  in,  they  fay,  hitch 
the  tackles  into  the  rings  of  the  boat ; and,  when  about  to 
weigh  anchor,  hitch  the  itth-hook  to  the  fluke  of  t,he  anchor. 

Hitch,  in  Mining,  dgnifies  a fault  in  fome  diftriffts,  and 
has  been  defined  to  be  a narrow  fiffure  vvhofe  up-throw  or 
down-call  does  not  much  exceed  five  feet ; others  have  laid 
that  a hitch  never  entirely  fepdrates  a coal-feam,  or  never  de- 
ranges a?  much  as  its  thicknefs ; we  believe,  however,  that 


the  miners  are  not  more  conliftent  or  agreed  on  thefe  diftinc- 
tions,  than  in  the  meaning  of  near  70  names  which  they 
have  among  them  for  the  highly  curious  phenomenon  called 
a fault.  See  that  article. 

HITCHEL,  the  fame  with  hatchel. 

HITCHER,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  is  a pole,  armed  with 
an  iron  point  and  hook,  which  is  ufed  on  board  of  barges  or 
boats  for  either  pulling  or  flioving  them  to  or  off  each  other, 
or  a wharf,  flap,  5cc.  On  mod  canals  pointed  hitchers  are 
prohibited  to  the  boatmen,  on  account  of  the  damage  they  do 
to  the  lining  oLpuddle  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  retain 
its  water,  as  mentioned  in  our  article  Canal. 

HITCHIN,  in  Geography , a large  and  ancient  market- 
town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Hitchin  and  Pirton, 
Hertforalhire,  England,  is  fituated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  confiderable  eminences.  It  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  theCon- 
fefibr  to  earl  Harold,  by  the  appellation  Hitche.  In  the 
Doomfday  book  it  is  called  Hiz,  a name  that,  according  to 
Chauncy,  it  received  from  the  little  river  Hiz,  which  flows' 
through  it.  At  the  period  of  making  that  furveyit  belonged  to 
the  king,  and  was  rated  at  five  hides  ; two  of  which  are  de- 
feribed  as  lying  “in  monafterio  hujus  villas.”  Hitchin  church  is 
a handfome  edifice  of  done,  occupying  the  Lite  of  a more. an- 
cient fabric  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  apparently  of 
the  age  of  Pleriry  VI.  or  Edward  IV.  The  interior  is  fpa-' 
cious,  and  confifts  of  a nave,  chancels,  and  fide  aides  : its 
length  is  upwards  of  150  feet ; its  breadth  67.  The  fepul- 
chral  monuments  are  very  numerous.  An  infeription  for 
fir  Robert  de  Kendale,  knight,  and  three  effigies  greatly 
mutilated,  which  are  now  placed  under  windows  of  the 
north  aide,  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture.  The  drift  or  moft  weftward  of  thefe  effigies  reprefents 
a knight  crofs-legged,  in  chain  armour ; and  was  probably 
defigned  for  one  of  the  Baliols,  who  were  lords  of  this  ma- 
nor during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  other  tyro 
figures  are  the  effigies  of  fir  Edward  de  Kendale,  knight, 
lord  of  Hitchin,  and  his  lady,  who  both  died  towards  the 
end  of  tire  reign  of  Edward  III.  Some  very  fine  braffes,  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
church.;  and  the  windows  contain  much  painted  glais.  At 
a (hort  dittance  fouth-eaft  of  the  church  was  formerly  the 
priory  of  Biggin,  founded  for  nuns  of  the  Gilbertine  order  ; 
but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  The  Lite  is  now  occupied 
by  the  fchool-houfe,  and  the  appendant-eltate  is  vetted  in 
trulftees  for  charitable  ufes.  Hitchin  priory  was  founded 
for  white  Carmelites  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.-  : very  few 
traces  of  it  remain  ; on  the  immediate  Lite  is  now  a family 
manfion.  The  market  at  Hitchin,  held  on  Tuefdays,  Iras 
exifted  from  an  early  period,  and  very  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  are  fold  in  it ; probably  in  fome  de- 
gree from  being  free  of  toll,  by  preferiptive  right.  Two 
fairs  are  held  annually  for  the  fale  of  cattle,  fheep,  See.  For- 
merly the  wool  trade  was  very  flouriftiing  here  ; this  town 
having  become  the  refidence  of  many  merchants -on  the  re- 
moval of  the  ftaple  from  Calais  by  Edward  III.  The  town 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  w,  Bancroft,  Bridge,  and  Tile- 
houfe  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  four  conftables,  and 
two  headboroughs  for  each  ward.  Among  numerous  cha- 
ritable donations  in  this  parifli,  are  thofe  of  John  Skynr.er, 
gent,  who,  in  the  year  1668,  bellowed  300/.  to  build  ahrtt- 
houfes  ; 300 /.  to  purchafe  lands  for  their  endowment ; 100/. 
to  apprentice  poor  children  ; and  100/.  towards  the  further 
endowment  of  the  free-fchool.  Hitchin  is  34  miles  diftant: 
from  London  : and,  according  to  the  returns  ymder  the,  pop  tv. 
lation  a£t  of  1801,  contained  674  houfes  (moftly.  irregular- 
N 2 buildings). 
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buildings),  and  3161  inhabitants.  Chauncy’s  Hiftorical 
Antiquities  of  Hertfordfhire. 

HITCHING,  in  Horfemanjhip,  is  to  wriggle  or  move  for- 
wards by  degrees,  or  to  knock  the  legs  together  in  walking. 

HIT  HE,  in  Geography.  See  Hytiie. 

HITSACKER,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Luneberg- 
Zelle,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  Jetze  ; 29  miles  E.  of 
Xuneburg.  N.  lat.  53°  17'.  E.  long.  14°  12'. 

HITTERO,  or  Hitteren,  an  ifland  in  the  Northern 
ocean,  near  the  coall  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  63°  3.2'.  E.  long. 

8 20'. 

HIU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan.  N.  lat.  34  5'.  E.  long.  113"  35'. 

HIVE,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a well  known  re- 
pofitory  for  bees.  Bee-hives,  in  different  places,  and  on  dif- 
ferent oc'cafions,  are  of  very  different  materials.  In  iome 
places  the  hollow  trunk  of  a tree  ferves  the  purpoie ; in  others 
they  are  made  of  four  boards  nailed  together  in  the  fhape  of  a 
long  box,  and  placed  with  one  end  upon  the  ground,  or  upon 
a frame  of  wood-work  ereCled  for  that  purpofe.  The  moll 
ufual  form  of  them,  however,  is  conic  and  bell-fafhioned  ; 
and  the  common  materials  of  which  they  are  made  are 
twilled  ofier  or  ftraw,  nicely  matted  together,  and  made 
into  a fort  of  thick  cords,  bound  round  with  ofier-bark. 
The  lull  is  the  moll  common  kind,  and  ferves  perfectly 
well  for  ail  the  purpofes  of  the  bees,  and  of  the  perfons 
who  make  their  protits  of  the  honey.  The  lodgment  is 
fufhciently  warm  and  clofe  for  the  bees,  and  a thin  frame 
of  boards  defends  it  from  being  injured  by  the  wet.  But 
perfons  of  fpeculative  difpofitions  have  at  all  times  been 
delirous  of  feeing  what  paffed  in  the  hive,  and  of  ob- 
ferving  thefe  induitridus  infects  at  their  work : for  this 
purpofe  the  ancients  contrived  a method  of  placing  certain 
fquares  or  panes  of  a tranfparent  matter,  fuch  as  horn,  or 
the  lapis  fpecularis,  or  illnglafs,  in  fome  parts  of  the  lides 
of  the  hive,  through  which  they  might  fee  all  that  paffed 
within.  This  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  and  others  ; 
but  it  foon  funk  into  difufe,  and  in  later  ages  it  has  been 
iuppofed  to  be  an  idle  attempt.  Mouffet  in  particular 
ridicules  it,  and  fays,  that  the  bees  within  would  immedi- 
ately fpoil  the  tranfparence  of  any  materials  thus  em- 
ployed. 

This  praClice  of  the  ancients  feems  to  have  been  firft 
revived  in  our  country  by  Mr.  Jeddie,  who,  in  the  year 
1665,  publifhed  his  inventiou  of  boxes  for  preferving  the 
lives  of  bees,  and  obtained  a patent  from  king  Charles. 
Thefe  were  improved  by  Jofeph  Warder,  phyfician  at 
Croydon,  who  enriched  his  account  of  the  ftruClure  and 
ufe  of  thefe  boxes,  with  feveral  other  curious  circum- 
ftances  concerning  bees,  in  his  work  entitled  “ The  true 
Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Bees.’’  But  tins  method 
was  far  from  being  generally  known  in  the  year  1680, 
fince  Swammerdam  feems  to  have  been  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  it  ; and  to  this  we  are  to  impute  the  im- 
perfections of  that  author’s  account  of  bees,  becaufe,  though 
a molt  accurate  and  faithful  writer,  he  had  no  opportu- 
nities of  feeing  what  has  been  fince  difeovered  with  this 
advantage. 

Of  late,  however,  this  invention  has  been  commonly 
praClifed.  A tranfparent  fort  of  bee-hive  may  eafily  be 
made,  by  leaving  certain  fquares  in  a wooden  hive  open, 
and  afterwards  fa  honing  clear  glafs  in  thefe  vacant  fpaces  ; 
a frame  of  wood  may  cover  the  whole,  fo  that  the  light 
is  not  always  let  in  upon  the  bees,  and  the  covering  may 
be  removed  when  the  obferver  is  to  examine  their  ope- 
rations. By  this  means  it  is  found,  that  the  fquares  of 
glafs,  when  properly  placed,  will  keep  clean  and  tranf- 
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parent  for  many  years ; and  when  they  are  fullied,  there 
are  eafy  methods  of  cleaning  them,  by  taking  them  out 
and  replacing  them  when  they  have  been  wiped.  When 
the  obferver  places  himfelf  behind  the  hive,  and  has  one 
of  thefe  fquares  ol  glafs  before  his  eye,  he  fees  exaCtly 
all  that  paffes  within,  without  incommoding  or  interrupt- 
ing the  creatures  at  their  work.  Thefe  glals  hives,  how- 
ever,  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiofity,  though,  in  fome  in* 
fiances,  they  have  led  to  difeoveries  that  nnilt  gradually 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  economy  of  thefe 
ufe ful  infedts. 

The  principal  advantage  derived  from  hives  of  modern 
conilruClion,  is  that  of  obtaining  the  honey  and  wax 
without  recurring  to  the  barbarous  expedient  of  deftroy- 
ing  the  bees.  In  the  common  method,  a hole  is  dug- 
near  the  hive,  (generally  in  the  month  of  September,) 
and  a Hick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a rag  that  has  been 
dipped  in  melted  brimllone,  is  fixed  in  the  hole;  and, 
when  the  rag  is  fet  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  put 
over  it,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  round  it,  fo  that  none 
of  the  fmoke  can  efcape ; and  thus  the  bees  are  inhu- 
manly and  needlefsly  deftroyed.  The  heavielt  and  light- 
ell  hives  are  treated  in  this  manner ; the  former,  becaufe 
they  yield  the  greateil  profit,  with  an  immediate  return  ; 
and  the  latter,  becaufe  the  bees  in  them  would  not  be 
able  to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which  weigh  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the  fitted:  for 
keeping.  The  method  of  preferving  the  lives  of  bees  has 
been  brought  to  a confiderahle  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thorley  of  Ox  ford  (hire,  and  Mr.  White  of  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  Thorley,  who  takes  the  lead  in  this  improve- 
ment, prefers  colonies  to  hives  for  the  following  reafons  : 
1.  The  more  certain  prefervation  of  many  thoufands  of 
thefe  ufeful  infects.  2.  Their  greater  ftrength,  confiding 
in  their  number,  and  their  correfponding  fecurity  from 
robbers.  3.  Their  greater  wealth,  arifing  from  their  united 
labours.  To  this  purpofe  he  tells  us,  that  he  lias,  in  fome 
fnmmers,  taken  two  boxes  filled  with  honey  (moil  of  it 
being  pure  virgin  honey  ot  the  hell  kind)  from  one  co- 
lony, and  left  fufficient  ilore  for  their  maintenance : add 
to  thefe  advantages,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  them,  with 
the  greateil  fafety,  at  all  feafons,  even  in  their  bufieft 
time  of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  much  lefs  attend- 
ance in  i warming  time.  The  bees  thus  managed  are  alfo 
more  effectually  fecured  from  wet  and  cold,  from  mice, 
and  other  injuries. 

Mr.  Thorley’s  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being 
fpongy,  fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  fooner  than  a 
more  folid  wood  would  do  ; and  yellow  dram-deal,  tho- 
roughly feafoned,  he  fays,  is  the  belt. 

The  hell  form  of  thefe  boxes  is  an  oCtagon,  which,  be- 
ing nearer  to  a fphere,  allows  the  bees  in  winter  to  lie 
in  a round  body  near  the  centre  of  the  hive  ; and  thus 
a due  heat  is  conveyed  to  all  the  exterior  parts,  and  the 
honey  is  kept  from  candying.  The  dimenfions,  which 
he  recommends,  after  long  trial,  are  ten  inches  deep  in 
the  infide,  the  top-board  a full  inch,  and  the  breadth 
wilhin  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  He  has  tried  boxes 
containing  a bufhel  or  more,  but  found  them  not  to  an- 
fwer  the  defign  like  thofe  of  a lefs  fize.  The  top  of  the 
box  fhould  be  made  of  an  entire  board,  or  of  two  boards 
Well  glued  together,  which  (hould  be  a full  inch  thick 
after  it  has  been  planed,  and  projeCl  on  all  fides  at  lead 
an  inch  beyond  the  dimenfions  of  the  box.  In  the  middle 
of  this  top  there  mull  be  a hole  five  inches  fquare,  for  a 
communication  between  the  boxes  ; and  this  hole  fhould 
be  covered  with  a Hiding  Ihutter  of  deal  or  elm,  running 


eafily  in  a groove,  over  tlie  back-window.  The  eight 
pannels,  nine  inches  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  when  planed,  are  to  be  let  into  the  top,  fo  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places  ; to  be  fecured  at  the 
corners  with  plates  of  brafs,  and  to  be  cramped  with 
wires  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  keep  them  firm.  There 
fhould  be  a glafs  window  behind,  fixed  in  a frame,  with 
a thin  deal  cover,  two  fmall  br.ifs  hinges,  and  a button 
to  fallen  it  : this  window  will  ferve  for  infpedting  the 
Hate  and  operations  of  the  bees.  Two  brafs  handles, 
one  on  each  fide,  are  neceflary  to  lift  up  the  box  ; thefe 
fhould  be  fixed  in  with  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  near  three 
inches  long,  fo  as  to  turn  up  and  down  with  the  box, 
and  put  in  three  inches  below  the  top-board,  which  is 
nailed  down  clofe  with  fprings  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
box.  Thofe  who  choofe  a frame  within,  to  which  the 
bees  may  fallen  their  combs,  need  only  life  a couple  of 
deal  iticks  of  an  inch  fquare,  placed  acrofs  in  the  box, 
and  fupported  by  two  pins  ol  brafs  ; one  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  top,  the  other  two  inches  below  it  ; by 
wdiich  means  the  comb  will  quickly  find  a flay.  There 
mud  alfo  be  a pafTagc,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  lefs 
than  half  an  inch  deep,  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  boxes,  thus  prepared,  fiiould  be  kept  in  a houfe,  or 
tinder  a Hied,  the  difpofition  and  ftrufiture  of  which  Mr. 
Thorley  lias  particularly  deferibed.  He  alfo  recommends 
to  paint  the  apertures  of  the  boxes,  which  are  the  habita- 
tions of  the  feveral  colonies,  with  different  colours,  as  red, 
white,  blue,  yellow,  & c.  in  form  of  a half-moon  or  fquare, 
that  the  bees  may  the  better  know  their  own  home.  For 
the  method  of  furnifhing  thefe  colonies  with  inhabitants,  fee 
Hiving- 

Mr  Thorley,  fon  to  the  above-mentioned  gentleman,  has, 
by  long  experience,  improved  his  father’s  method  of  manag- 
ing bees.  The  bee-hive  of  his  conftrudlioii,  prefented  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &e.  is  exhibited  in  Plate  XX.  Mj- 
cellany,fig.  I. 

The  bottom  part,  marked  a , is  an  octangular  bee-box, 
made  of  deal-boards,  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  the  cover 
of  which  is  externally  17  inches  in  diameter,  but  internally 
only  15-,  and  its  height  10  inches.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cover  of  this  octangular  box  is  a hole,  which  may  be  opened 
or  Ihut  at  pleal'ure,  by  means  of  a Aider  d.  In  one  of  the 
pannels  is  a pane  of  glafs,  covered  with  a wooden  door  e. 
The  entrance  f,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  is  about  three 
and  a half  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  high.  Two  flips 
of  deal  about  half  an  inch  fquare,  crofs  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  box,  and  are  failened  to  the  pannel  by  means  of 
fmall  ferews  : to  thefe  flips  the  bees  fallen  their  combs. 

In  this  o&angular  box  the  bees  are  hived,  after  fwarming 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  there  fuffered  to  continue  till 
they  have  built  their  combs  and  filled  them  with  honey  ; 
which  may  be  known  by  opening  the  door,  and  viewing 
their  works  through  the  glafs  pane,  or  by  the  weight  of  the 
hive.  v 

When  the  bee-mafter  finds  his  laborious  infeCts  have  filled 
their  habitation,  he  is  to  place  a common  bee-hive  of  ftraw, 
reprefented  at  b,  made  either  flat  at  the  top,  or  in  the  com- 
mon form,  on  the  octangular  box,  and  drawing  out  the  Aider, 
a communication  will  be  opened  between  the  box  and  the 
ft  raw  hive  ; in  confequence  of  which  the  bees  will  All  this 
hive  alfo  with  the  produft  of  their  labours. 

When  the  ft  raw  hive  is  well  filled,  the  Aider  may  be  pufhed 
in,  and  the  hive  taken  away,  and  another  placed  in  its  room, 
with  the  Aider  drawn  out.  This  new  hive  will  alfo  be  filled 
in  the  fame  manner. 


By  proceeding  in  this  method,  Mr.  Thorley  aflfired  the 
fociety,  that  he  had  taken  three  fuceefiive  hives  filled  with 
honey  and  wax,  from  a Angle  hive,  during  the  fame  fum- 
mer,  and  that  the  food  Hill  remaining  in  the  octangular  box 
was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  bees  during  the  winter. 
He  adds,  that  if  this  method  was  purified  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  inftead  of  the  cruel  method  of  deftroying  thefe 
ufeful  infects,  he  is  periuaded,  from  long  experience,  that 
wax  would  be  collected  in  fuch  plenty,  that  candles  made 
with  it  might  be  fold  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  tallow  are  fold  at 
prefent. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  alfo  added  another  part  to  his  bcc-hive, 
which  cannot  fail  of  affording  the  higheft  entertainment  to 
a curious  and  inquifitive  mind.  This  part  confilts  of  a glafs 
receiver,  18  inches  high,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  in  the  greateft  part  13  ; this  receiver  has  a hole  at 
the  top,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  a fquare 
piece  of  deal  is  extended  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflTel, 
having  two  crofs-bars,  to  which  the  bees  fallen  their  combs. 
Into  the  other  end  of  this  fquare  piece  is  ferewed  a piece  of 
brafs,  which  ferves  for  a handle  to  the  receiver  or  glafs  hive. 
When  the  bees  have  filled  their  ftraw  hive,  which  mull  have 
a hole  in  the  centre  covered  with  a piece  of  tin,  Mr.  Thorley 
places  the  glafs  receiver  upon  the  top  of  the  ftraw  hive,  and 
draws  out  the  piece  of  tin.  The  bees,  now  finding  their  habi- 
tation enlarged,  pu.  fue  their  labours  with  fuch  alacrity,  that 
they  fill  this  glafs  hive  likewife  with  their  ftores  ; and  as  this 
receptacle  is  wholly  tranfparent,  the  curious  obferver  may 
amufe  himfelf  with  viewing  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  works. 
It  will,  however,  be  neceflary  to  cover  the  glafs  with  an 
empty  hive  of  ftraw,  or  at  leait  with  a cloth,  which  may  be 
eafily  removed  when  the  bees  are  infpeCted,  left  too  much 
light  prevent  their  working.  In  this  way  Mr.  Thorley,  in  a 
good  feafon,  has  had  a glais  filled  in  thirty  days,  containing 
38  pounds  of  fine  houey. 

When  the  glafs  is  completely  filled,  Aide  a tin  plate  be- 
tween the  glafs  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf- 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  away  with 
fafety.  The  few  bees  that  remain  will  readily  go  to  their 
companions. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  added  a glafs  window  to  his  ftraw  hives, 
in  order  to  oblerve  the  progrefs  of  the  bees  ; and  this  con- 
trivance is  ufeful,  efpecially  if  one  hive  is  to  be  removed 
whilft  the  feafon  continues  favourable  for  their  collecting 
of  honey  ; for  when  the  combs  are  filled  with  honey,  the  cells 
are  fealed  up,  and  the  bees  forfake  them,  and  refide  mollly 
in  the  hives  in  which  their  works  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Ob- 
ferving  alfo,  that  the  bees  were  apt  to  extend  their  combs 
through  the  palfage  of  communication  into  the  upper  hive, 
which  rendered  it  neceflary  to  divide  the  comb  when  the 
upper  hive  was  taken  away,  he  puts  in  that  pafl’age  a wire 
fereen  for  netting,  the  mefties  of  which  are  large  enough  for 
a loaded  bee  to  pafs  eafily  through  them  ; and  thus  he  pre- 
vents the  junction  of  the  combs  from  one  box  to  the  other, 
and  confequently  obviates  the  neceffity  of  cutting  them,  and 
of  fpilling  fome  honey,  which  running  down  among  a crowd 
of  bees,  incommoded  them  much. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  directions  for  making  the  bee-boxes  of 
his  invention,  tells  us,  fpeaking  of  the  conitruCtion  of  a Angle 
box,  that  it  may  be  made  of  deal  or  any  other  well-feafoned 
boards,  which  are  not  apt  to  warp  or  fplit.  The  boards 
fhould  be  near  an  inch  thick  ; the  figure  of  the  box  fquare, 
and  its  height  and  breadth  nine  inches  and  five-eighths  every 
way,  meafuring  within.  A box  of  thefe  dimerilions  will  con- 
tain  near  a peck  and  a half.  The  front  part  mult  have  a door 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  edge,  three  inches  wide,  and 
near  half  an  inch  high.  In  the  back  part  a hole  mull  be  cut 
i with 
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with  a rabbet  in  it,  in  which  is  to  be  fixed  with  putty  a pane 
of  the  cleared  and  bed  crown  glafs,  about  five  inches  long, 
and  three  broad  ; and  let  the  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as 
high  as  the  roof  withinfide,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  combs 
may  be  feen  ; and  thus  the  date  and  drength  of  the  bees  may 
be  judged  better  of  than  if  the  glafs  were  fixed  in  the  middle. 
The  glafs  mud  be  covered  with  a thin  piece  of  board,  as  a 
fiiutter,  which  may  be  made  to  hang  by  a firing,  or  turn 
upon  a nail,  or  Hide  lideways  between  two  mouldings.  The 
glafs  may  be  made  large,  or  another  pane  of  glafs  may  be 
fixed  on  the  top  and  covered  with  a (hotter,  for  the  con- 
venience of  obferving  the  bees  at  their  work.  The  fide  of 
the  box,  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another  box  of  the  fame  form 
and  dimenlions,  as  it  will  not  be  expofed  to  the  external 
air,  may  be  made  of  a piece  of  flit  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  Mr.  White  calls  the  fide  of  communication,  becaufe  it 
is  not  to  be  wholly  iuclofed  ; a fpace  is  to  be  left  or  cut  at 
tire  bottom  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  box,  and  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  and  a hole  or  paffage  is 
to  be  made  at  the  top,  three  inches  long,  and  more  than  half 
an  inch  wide.  Through  thefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a com- 
munication from  one  box  to  another.  In  the  next  place  a 
lcofe  board  is  to  be  provided,  which  board  is  to  be  hall  an 
inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide  of  commu- 
nication ; and  likewife  feveral  little  iron  itaples,  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  with  the  two  points  or  ends  bending  down  more 
than  half  an  inch  : the  life  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  will 
appear  under  the  article  Hiving.  Moreover,  let  two  (ticks 
be  fixed  in  the  box  tranfverfely  and  eroding  each  other,  in 
order  to  be  a flay  to  the  combs  ; one  about  three  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  fame  diltance  from  the 
top  ; and  when  the  hole  is  painted,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
durable,  the  box  is  iinifhed.  This  box,  fays  the  inventor,  is 
as  plain  as  poffible  : it  is  little  more  than  five  fquare  pieces 
of  board  nailed  together,  fo  that  any  poor  cottager  may 
make  his  own  boxes,  without  the  help  or  expence  of  a car- 
penter. 

The  other  box  mud  be  exadlly  of  the  fame  form  and  di- 
menfions  ; and  the  two  boxes  differ  only  in  this,  that  the 
fide  of  communication  of  the  one  muft  be  on  the  right  hand, 
and  of  the  other  on  the  left.  The  two  boxes,  with  their 
openings  of  communication  ready  to  he  joined  to  each,  are 
reprefented  in  Plate  XX.  Mifcellany,  Jig.  2. 

In  Jig.  3,  is  exhibited  the  front  of  a frame  for  twelve  co- 
lonies ; a,  a,  are  two  fills  of  oak,  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
more  than  four  feet  long  : in  thefe  fills  are  fixed  four  oaken 
polls,  about  the  thicknefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  drying 
linen.  The  two  polls  b,  b,  in  the  front,  are  about  fix  feet 
two  inches  above  the  (ills;  the  other  two,  Handing  back- 
ward, five  feet  eight  inches.  You  are  next  to  nail  fome 
boards  of  flit  deal  horizontally  from  one  of  the  fore-pofts  to 
the  other,  in  order  to  fereen  the  bees  from  the  fun  : let  thefe 
boards  be  feven  feet  feven  inches  in  length,  and  nailed  to  the 
infide  of  the  polls,  and  be  well-feafoned,  that  they  may  not 
Ihrink  or  gape  in  the  joints  : c,  c,  are  two  fp lints  of  deal,  to 
keep  the  boards  even,  and  to  flrengthen  them. 

Fig.  4,  reprefents  the  back  of  the  frame  : cl,  d,  d,  d,  are 
four  tlrong  boards  of  the  fame  length  with  the  frame,  on 
which  the  boxes  are  to  be  placed  ; let  the  upper  fide  of  them 
be  very  fmooth  and  even,  that  the  boxes  may  Hand  true  upon 
them,  or  it  may  be  more  advifeable  to  place  under  every 
pair  of  boxes  a fmooth  thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes, 
and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon 
fallen  the  boxes  to  this  board  in  fuch  a manner,  that  you 
may  mo\e  or  weigh  the  boxes  and  hoard  together,  without 
breaking  the  wax  or  refin,  which,  for  many  rcafons,  ought 
lo  be  avoided. 


Thefe  floors  mull  be  fupported  by  pieces  of  wood  or 
bearers,  e,  e,  See.  which  are  nailed  from  poll  to  pod  at  each 
end  : they  are  likewife  to  be  well  nailed  to  the  frame,  to  keep 
them  from  finking  with  the  weight  of  the  boxes  : f reprefents 
the  roof,  which  projedls  backwards  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  beyond  the  boxes,  to  (belter  them  from  the  rain. 

You  have  now  only  to  cut  nitches  or  holes  in  the  frame 
over-againft  every  entrance  into  the  boxes,  as  h,  h,  h.  Jig.  3, 
let  theie  nitches  be  near  four  inches  long,  and  under  each  nail 
a fmall  piece  of  wood  for  the  bees  to  light  upon.  The 
morning  or  evening  fun  will  (bine  upon  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  frame,  let  its  afpect  be  what  it  will ; hut  you  may  prevent 
its  over-heating  the  boxes,  by  a loofe  board  fet  up  between 
the  polls,  and  kept  in  by  two  or  three  pegs. 

In  order  to  take  away  part  of  the  honey,  without  de* 
ftroying  or  much  ditlurbing  the  bees,  Mr.  White  advifes  to 
examine  the  (late  of  the  colonies  about  the  latter  end  of 
Augufl  through  the  glaffcs  ; and  lie  obferves,  that  fuch  as 
have  filled  a box  and  a half  with  their  works  may  (pare  the 
half  box  ; but  the  honev-comb  (hould  be  particularly  exa- 
mined, and  about  eight  or  nine  pounds  left  for  their  winter 
llore.  When  this  is  done,  open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you 
intend  to  take  ; then,  with  a thin  knife,  cut  through  the 
refin  with  which  the  bees  have  joined  the  boxes  to  each  other, 
till  they  are  feparated  ; and,  after  this,  tlirufl  a fheet  of  tin 
gently  between  the  boxes.  The  communication  being  thus 
flopped,  the  bees  in  the  fulled  box,  where  moil  probably  the 
queen  is,  will  be  a little  diilurbed  ; but  thofe  in  the  other 
box,  where  there  is  no  queen,  wi  l be  in  the  utmoil  confufion, 
running  to  and  fro  with  a kind  of  mournful  cry,  and  iffuing 
out  at  the  newly  opened  door  in  great  diforder : however, 
when  they  have  got  abroad,  and  difeover  their  companions, 
they  eagerly  join  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  other  box.  By 
this  means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  you  will  have  a box  of  pure 
honey,  without  a living  bee  to  moleft  you,  or  any  dead  bees 
to  walle  or  damage  the  honey. 

Mr.  W bite’s  boxes  are  convenient  for  feeding  poor  flocks, 
in  order  to  preferve  them,  and  alfo  for  removing  moths  and 
infedls  from  any  colony  that  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  by 
them. 

Mr.  Wildman  recommends  the  following  method  of  taking 
the  wax  and  honey,  without  deflroying  the  bees:  remove 
the  hive,  from  which  you  would  take  the  wax  and  honev, 
into  a room,  into  which  little  light  is  admitted  : invert 
the  hive  gently,  placing  it  on  any  fupport,  and  cover  it 
with  an  empty  hive,  keeping  the  fide  next  the  window 
of  the  empty  hive  raifed  a little,  to  give  the  bees  fuffi- 
cient  light  to  find  their  way  into  it ; while  you  hold  the 
empty  hive  fteadily  fupported  on  the  edge  of  the  full 
hive,  between  your  fide  and  your  left  arm,  keep  link- 
ing with  your  hand  all  round  the  full  hive  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  the  manner  of  beating  a drum,  fo  that  the  bees 
may  be  frightened  by  the  noile,  and  mount  out  of  the  full 
hive  into  the  empty  one.  As  foon  as  all  the  bees  are  out  of 
the  full  hive,  which  will  generally  be  in  about  five  minutes, 
the  other  hive,  in  which  they  are  collected,  muft  then  be 
placed  on  the  Hand  from  which  the  full  hive  was  taken,  in 
order  to  receive  the  abfent  bees  as  they  return  from  the 
fields. 

If  this  be  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator  (hould 
examine  the  royal  cells  ; for  if  any  of  them  contain  young 
bees,  they,  as  well  as  all  the  combs  that  have  young  bees  in 
them,  muft  be  preferved  in  the  hive.  Take  out  the  other 
combs  with  a long,  broad,  and  pliable  knife,  cutting  them 
from  the  (ides  and  crown  as  clear  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the 
future  labour  of  the  bees,  who  muft  lick  up  all  the  honey 
fpilt,  and  remove  every  grain  of  wax.  The  (ides  of  the  hive 

fhould 
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fhould  then  be  feraped  with  a table  fpoon,  to  clear  away 
what  was  left  by  the  knife. 

Having  thus  taken  the  wax  and  honey,  let  a table,  covered 
with  a clean  cloth,  be  placed  near  the  Hand,  and  giving  the 
hive,  in  which  the  bees  are,  a fudden  (hake,  ftriking  at  the 
fame  time  with  a coniiderable  degree  of  force,  the  bees  will 
be  (haken  on  the  cloth.  Put  their  own  hive  upon  them 
immediately,  raifed  a little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may 
the  more  eafily  enter  ; and  when  all  are  entered,  place  it 
on  the  Hand  as  before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are 
be  turned  uppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  placed  over  it,  the 
bees  will  immediately  afcend  into  it,  efpecially  if  the  lower 
fide  be  (truck  to  alarm  them  ; for  the  effects  of  fear,  im- 
preffed  on  the  bees  by  the  continual  noife,  renders  them,  for 
a coniiderable  time,  fo  mild  and  tradtable,  that  they  will  bear 
any  handling,  which  does  not  hurt  them,  without  any  figns 
of  refentment. 

Mr.  Thorley  objects  to  the  method  of  driving  bees,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  honey,  becaufe  the  honey  will  be  foul 
and  corrupted,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  bro®d  will 
thus  be  utterly  deftroyed,  and  the  Hocks  much  reduced  and 
endangered. 

Mr.  Ifaac,  fecretary  to  the  Apiarian  Society  in  the  wed 
of  England,  has  publilhed  a finall  treatife,  entitled  “ The 
General  Apiarian,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  lias 
defcribed  the  ft  met  ure  of  two  hives,  one  called  the  “ More- 
ton  Hive,”  and  the  other  the  “ Cottage  Hive.”  The 
former  is  intended  for  a houfe  or  (Tied,  and  the  latter  for  the 
open  garden.  TheMoreton-hive  is  madeof  reed,  Hitched  with 
the  fplits  of  willow  or  bramble  ; it  is  of  a cylindric 
form,  twelve  inches  clear  in  diameter,  and  fix  inches  high  ; 
it  is  beft  made  upon  a narrow  hoop  with  whimble  bit-holes  in 
it  to  receive  the  Hitches  of  the  fir  It  li  ft  or  round  of  reed,  and 
a mortife-hole  in  the  fore-part  for  entrance,  2 1 inches  in  hori- 
zontal length  by  jth  ol  an  inch  in  perpendicular  height  : this 
entrance  ftiould  be  near  |th  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge 
«f  the  hoop,  which  edge  fhould  be  fo  planed  as  in  every 
part  to  touch  a plain  board.  The  hive,  thus  con- 
Hrufted,  (hould  be  laid  upon  a level  board,  with  an- 
other board  upon  it,  which  (hould  be  fo  thick  as  not  to 
bend  under  a weight  of  56  pounds,  which  fhould  remain 
upon  it  for  a day  or  two,  till  it  is  fettled  in  a clofe 
Hate.  When  the  hive  is  taken  off,  two  of  the  middle  lilts 
fhould  be  cut  oppofite  to  the  entrance  for  receiving  a pane 
of  glafs,  near  three  inches  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  part  of 
the  two  lilts  taken  out.  The  ends  of  the  lifts,  or  coils, 
fhould  be  fecured  by  ditches  made  with  foftened  mole-fnap 
wire.  When  the  glafs  is  faftened  with  putty,  the  ftitch- 
holes  of  the  hoop  fhould  be  filled  with  the  fame ; and  then 
a finall  Hick  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  in  through  the  middle 
lift  from  right  to  left,  and  out  at  the  other  fide  of  the  hive  to 
ferve  as  a fupport  for  the  combs.  This  hive  fhould  have  a 
fet  of  bars  cut  in  a round  deal  board,  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  \ an  inch  thick,  nearly  rounded  to  fit  the  hive.  Of  thefe 
bars  there  are  fix,  and  their  width  is  1 ftths  of  an  inch.  The 
openings  between  them,  called  “ ftreets,”  muft  be  ~ an  inch 
wide,  and  extend  to  within  an  ineh  of  the  circumference  of 
the  board,  which  by  thefe  openings  is  converted  into  bars  to 
fupport  the  combs.  A.crofs  them  bars,  cn  the  under  fide, 
it  may  be  right  to  fpring  a fmall  Hay  of  wood,  to  keep  them 
from  dividing  farther,  in  cafe  the  circumference  ftiould  fplit 
at  any  time.  The  bars  muft  be  faftened  on  the  top  of  the 
hive  with  deal  pins,  entering  through  the  firft  into  the  fecond 
or  third  lift;  then  a round  flat  top  of  reed,  14  inches  in  dia- 
meter, muft  be  faftened. to  them  : in  this  cover,  and  near  the 
front  of  the  hive,  the  curious  may  have  a hole  made,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  a finall  board,  which  may 


be  turned  off  at  pleafure,  for  placing  otfer  the  hole  a bell- 
glafs,  in  which  the  bees  may,  in  a good  fummer,  be  tempted 
to  work.  For  a good  fwarm  there  ftiould  alfo  be  provided 
two  other  hives,  with  bars  of  the  fame  fort  ; but  without 
a top.  On  the  bars  of  one  of  them  the  firft  hive  ftiould  be 
placed,  with  theglaffesorwindows,entrancesandbars,  perpen- 
dicularly over  each  other.  There  ftiould  alfo  be  four  hoops, 
of  mole-fnap  wire,  faftened  about  nine  inches  afunder,  in  one 
of  the  lifts  of  the  under  hive,  through  which  to  pafs  a cord 
over  the  top  hive,  to  keep  both  (irmly  together  till  -the 
fwarm  is  hived  and  placed  in  the  bee-houfe.  It  is  the  cord 
that  muft  keep  them  together.  When  the  bees  have  filled 
the  firft  and  fecond,  let  them  be  raifed  on  the  third. 

The  “ Cottage-hive”  is  compofed  of  two  parts  ; the 
higher  part  is  like  the  common  hives,  but  fomewhat  lefs  in 
dimenfions  ; 1 1 inches  within,  from  the  centre  of  the  crown 
to  the  .edges  ; the  diameter  at  the  edges  is  13-  inches  ; the 
entrance  is  horizontally  two-inches  long,  and  ~ of  an  inch- 
high  ; oppofite  to  the  entrance,  three  hits  above  the  edge  or 
fkirt  is  a pane  of  glafs,  like  that  in  the  Moreton-hive,  and 
acrofs  the  line  of  vifion  from  the  glafs  to  the  entrance,  a ’ 
flick  ispafled  in  at  the  right  and  out  at  the  left.  The  other 
part  is  the  fedtion  of  a cone,  13-  inches  diameter  in  the  clear, 
at  the  higher  edge,  and  11ft  inches  at  the  lower  edge,  or 
mouth,  which  is  formed  by  a hoop,  like  the  Moreton-hive, 
with  the  firft  lift  fewed  in  the  holes  of  it  with  willow,  or 
bramble  fplits.  Over  the  entrance  is  a piece  of  (loped  deal, 
tacked  to  the  hoop  and  front  of  the  hive,  to  make  it  fait  the 
front  of  the  filed,  or  bee-houfe  ; but  this  piece  (hould  not 
be  united  to  it  when  it  is  to  (laud  in  the  garden.  . Oppofite 
to  the  entrance  is  the  window  for  infpedtion.  But  this  part, 
called  a “ tranfit,”  becaufe  it  ferves  as  a paffage  between  a 
common  hive  and  one  of  Wildman’s  hives,  wants  no  crofs- 
ftiek  to  ftrengtheti  the  combs,  as  it  is  two  inches  wider  at 
the  higher  than  it  is  at  the  lower  edge  or  bottom.  On  the 
higher  edge  of  the  tranfit  there  muft  be  fixed  bars,  made  of 
a round  deal  board,  \ an  inch  thick,  and  15  ft  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  bars  are  6,  if  inch  wide  ; the  ftreets  are  five, 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  there  are  two  outfide  ftreets  ftlis  of 
an  inch  wide,  or  rather  more.  The  tranfit,  when  the  bars 
are  fixed,  ftiould  be  preffed  by  the  weight  of  half  a hundred,, 
on  a fmooih  ftrong  board,  for  a day  or  two,  to  fettle  it. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  tranfit  is  about  eight 
inches  ; and  it  will  hold  as  much  as  the  Moreton-hive. 
The  two  parts  of  the  cottage-hive  muff  be  faftened  together, 
like  the  firft  and  fecond  Moreton-hives,  to  receive  the  bees  ; 
and  when  the  fecond  parts  are  united,  it  will  hold  nearly 
feven  gallons.  This  is  called  the  cottage -hive,  becaufe  it  is 
the  cheapeft  ever  ieen  by  the  inventor,  as  it  is  of  fufficient 
dimenfions  for  the  largeft  fwarm,  will  admit  of  being  eafily 
divided  and  deprived,  and  may  be  reduced  to  accommodate 
a fmall  or  poor  (lock,  by  taking  off  the  under  part  againit 
winter;  and  by  means  of  a good  cap,  hoop,  and  cord,  it 
may  be  fecured  on  an  open  (land,  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
againft  ail  the  common  affaults  of  wind  and  weather.  Its 
form,  being  nearly  that  of  an  egg,  with  a part  of  the  fmall 
end  cut  off,  is  more  friendly  to  the  bees,  in  refpeeft  to  warmth 
in  winter,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  for  breeding  in 
the  fpring  than  any  other.  It  poffeffes  all  the  advantages, 
without  the  inconveniences,  of  the  large  hive,  recommended 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Butler,  the  father  of  the  Englifh  Apia- 
rians. 

See  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  Thorley’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Order,  and  Government  of  Bees,  1774;  White’s 
Collateral  Bee-Boxes;  Wildman,  &c.  on  Bees  ; Key’s  An- 
cient Bee-Mafter’s  Farewell,  17.96;  Ifaac’s  General  Apiarian, 
1803.  See  Bee. 
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Hive  dro/s,  a name  fometimes  given  to  crude  or  rough 
wax.  See  Wax. 

HIVING,  the  placing  of  a fwarm  of  bees  in  a hive,  in 
order  to  have  the  profit  of  their  labours.  When  the 
fwarm  of  bees  has  left  an  old  hive,  and  is  placed  in  form  of 
a cluiter  hanging  down  from  the  branch  of  fome  fhrub  or 
low  bufh,  the  hiving  is  extremely  eafy,  and  may  be  done  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  of  their  being  {fill  and  calm  in  the 
duller;. or  it  may  be  let  alone  till  an  hour  or  two  before 
funfet,  provided  that  the  fun  do  not  fhine  coo  vehemently 
upon  the  place  where  they  are,  for  that  would  difquiet 
them,  and  force  them  to  rife  ; and,  in  that  cafe  they  ufually 
take  a long  flight  before  they  fettle  again,  and  are  very 
often  loll ; tills,  however,  may  at  any  time  be  prevented  by 
placing  an  artificial  fcreen  before  them,  compofed  either  of 
coarfe  cloth,  or  of  a few  branches  of  trees  well  covered  with 
leaves. 

It  is  commonly  the  branch  of  fome  fit  rub  or  tree  that  they 
fettle  upon,  and  we  always  find  that  they  mean  this  as  their 
fettled  habitation  : for,  however  foon  they  are  hived,  the 
rudiments  and  beginnings  of  combs  are  found  on  it.  It  is 
true,  they  always  leave  thefe  places,  if  left  to  tlremfelvcs, 
in  five  or  fix  days  ; but  this  is  not  till  they  find  them  fo  in- 
convenient that  they  cannot  keep  them,  either  from  their 
being,  too  much  fcorched  by  the  fun,  or  expofed  to  winds 
and  rain.  The  quantity  of  wax  and  honey  left  in  thefe 
places,  when  they  have  quitted  them,  abundantly  proves, 
however,  that  they  had  meant  them  for  their  fixed  abode. 

When  they  are  placed  in  a hive,  they  very  foon  find  them- 
felyes  much  better  lodged  than  in  the  place  they  had  pro- 
vided for  themfelves  ; and  they  ufually  Hay  in  it,  and  begin 
to  work  the  next  morning. 

It  might  appear  a very  difficult  talk  to  get  fo  large  a 
number  of  bees  into  a hive,  but  it  is  much  lefs  fo  than  it 
appears  to  be.  They  will  often  take  poffeffion  of  the  hive 
of  their  own  accord  when  it  is  hung  over  them  ; but  the 
ihorteft  way  is  to  hold  the  hive  under  the  branch  where  they 
are,  and  then  fweep  them  down  into  it.  This  may  be  done 
with  a branch  of  a tree  with  its  leaves  on  it,  or  with  the 
hand  armed  with  a ftrong  glove,  and  the  face  covered.  But 
there  are  country  fellows  who  will  go  without  any  fort  of 
defence,  and  with  their  naked  hand  fweep  them  carefully 
off  the  bough  into  the  hive,  which  they  hold  in  the  other 
hand  underneath. 

It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  the  whole  fwarm  will  be  thus 
fwept  peaceably  into  the  hive  ; many  will  fly  away,  and 
many  chillers  will  fall  befide  the  hive  to  the  ground.  All 
this,  however,  creates  no  difficulty ; for  the  hive  being 
turned  bottom  upwards,  and  fet  on  the  ground  near  the  tree, 
with  its  edges  a little  raifed  above  the  furface,  tliofe  bees 
which  fell  in  cluflers  to  the  ground  will  foon  crawl  to  their 
companions  in  the  hive,  and  foon  after,  thofe  which  flew  off, 
will  defcend  and  follow  their  example.  If  it  happen,  how- 
ever, that  fome  bees  will  obflinately  keep  to  the  place  where 
they  at  firil  fixed  themfelves,  the  branch  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  the  juice  of  fuch  plants  as  the  creatures  hate  the  fmell 
of ; fuch  are  elder,  rue,  and  fome  others  ; and  if  this  does  not 
fucceed,  there  mu  ft  be  linen  rags  burnt  under  them,  the 
imoke  of  which  will  foon  drive  them  off,  and  make  them 
join  their  companions,  who  find  themfelves  more  at  eafe 
in  the  hive. 

As  it  is  neceflary  to  render  the  places  difagreeable  to  the 
bees  from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  hive,  fo,  many 
people  think  it  very  proper  to  prepare  the  hive  for  their 
reception,  by  fcenting  it  with  fuch  things  as  they  love  the 
fmell  of.  To  this  purpofe  they  rub  the  infide  of  it  with 
baum  and  bean-flowers,  and  daub  a little  honey  in  fome  parts 


of  it.  This,  however,  does  not  feem  neceflary,  thofe  hives 
having  been  found  to  fucceed  full  as  well  where  it  was  not 
done,  as  thofe  where  it  was.  Reaumur’s  Hilt.  Ini.  vol.  x. 
p.  205. 

Another  method  of  getting  a fwarm  from  a branch  of  a 
high  tree,  is  to  cut  off  the  branch  with  a faw,  as  gently  and 
with  as  little  difturbance  to  the  bees  as  poffible.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  branch  is  off,  a man  may  carefully  defcend  with  it, 
and  the  bees  will  not  quit  their  hold,  but  will  be  all  carried 
where  he  pleafes  with  it,  and  may  by  that  means  be  very 
eafily  put  into  a hive. 

Sometimes  the  bees,  which  go  out  in  a fwarm,  fix  upon 
a hole  in  a wall,  or  a hollow  in  the  trunk  of  a tree,  for  the 
aflembling  themfelves'.  This  is  a much  better  choice  for 
them  than  the  branch  of  a tree,  hut  it  is  much  worfe  for 
the  perfon  who  is  to  hive  them,  for  they  are  very  difficult 
to  be  got  out  of  theie  places.  The  common  way  of  the 
country  people  is  to  attack  thefe  fwarms  in  the  middle  of  a 
cold  night,  and  then  they  enlarge  the  opening  from  without, 
and  placing  the  hive  under  it,  lcoop  the  bees  out  of  their 
nefl  with  a ladle,  and  put  them  into  the  hive. 

Mr.  Thorley  tells  us,  that  the  belt  time  to  plant  colonies 
of  bees  is  either  in  March  or  April  with  new  flocks,  or  in 
May  or  June  with  fwarms.  If  fwarms  are  ufed,  procure, 
if  poffible,  two  the  fame  day,  and  put  them  together  in  two 
boxes,  or  in  a hive  and  a box;  at  night  place  them  in  your 
houfe,  and  with  a knife  and  a little  lime  and  hair,  flop  clofe 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  or  upper  box,  fo  that  not  a bee  may 
be  able  to  go  in,  or  out,  except  at  the  front  door.  If  boxes 
are  employed,  you  will,  in  a week  or  ten  days,  fee  the 
combs  appear  in  them  ; but  in  a hive  nothing  can  be  ob- 
ferved  till  the  bees  have  wrought  down  into  the  box. 
Never  plant  a colony  with  a fingle  fwarm,  as  Mr.  Thorley 
fays  he  has  fometimes  done,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 

When  the  fecond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  hive,  appears 
full  of  bees  and  combs,  it  is  a proper  time  to  raife  the  colony 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  which  fhould  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : place  your  empty  box,  with  the  Aiding 
(hotter  drawn  back,  behind  the  houfe,  near  the  colony  that 
is  to  be  raifed,  and  at  nearly  the  height  of  the  floor,  by  the 
help  of  another  empty  box  upon  the  ground  ; then  lifting 
up  the  colony  with  as  much  expedition  as  poffible,  fet  it 
down  upon  the  empty  box,  with  the  aperture  of  the  colony 
clofe  to  the  piece  of  wood  nailed  upon  it,  fo  that  no  fingle 
bee  may  get  out  : when  this  is  done,  lift  the  hive  and  two 
boxes,  or  the  three  boxes,  into  the  houfe  again,  putting 
them  in  their  proper  place. 

Mr.  Thorley  farther  adds,  that  the  mofl  effcclual  method 
of  preferving  bees  in  common  hives  is,  incorporating  or  unit- 
ing two  flocks  into  one,  by  the  help  of  a peculiar  fume  or 
opiate,  which  will  put  them  entirely  in  your  power  for  a 
time,  fo  that  you  may  difpofe  of,  and  diflribute  them  at 
pleafure.  The  queen,  in  this  operation,  is  immediately  to 
be  learched  for  and  detained.  Hives  or  (locks,  which  have 
fwarmed  once  or  twice,  and  are  confequently  reduced  in 
their  number,  are  the  fitted  to  be  joined  together,  as  they 
will  be  thus  greatly  drengthened  and  improved.  However, 
if  you  have  a dock  both  rich  in  honey  and  full  of  bees,  you 
may  take  it,  by  dividing  the  bees  into  two  parts,  and  putting 
them  into  two  other  hives  indead  of  one.  But  be  careful  to 
examine,  whether  the  dock  to  which  you  defign  to  join  the 
bees  of  another,  has  honey  enough  to  maintain  the  bees  of 
both  ; for  which  purpofe  it  fhould  be  full  twenty  pounds  in 
weight. 

The  dupifying  fume  ufed  in  this  procefs  is  the  fungus 
maximus  or  pulverulentus,  or  large  mufhroom,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  bunt,  pucklift,  or  frog-cheefe  : it  is 
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as  big  as  a man’s  head,  or  bigger : when  ripe,  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  turns  to  powder,  and  is  exceeding  light. 
Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a large  paper,  preffing  it  to  two- 
thirds  or  nearly  half  its  bulk,  and  tying  it  very  clofe  ; then 
place  it  in  an  oven  fome  time  after  the  houfnold  bread  is 
drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night  ; when  it  is  dry 
enough  to  retain  fire,  it  is  fit  for  ufe  in  the  following  man- 
ner : cut  off  a piece  of  the  puck  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  and 
fix  it  in  the  end  of  a fmall  flick  flit  for  the  purpofe,  and 
fharpened  at  the  other  end,  and  place  this  fo  that  it  may 
hang  near  the  middle  of  an  empty  hive;  this  hive  muft  be  fet 
with  the  mouth  upward,  in  a pail  or  bucket,  near  the  flock 
you  intend  to  take:  then  fet  fire  to  the  puck,  and  immediate- 
ly place  the  flock  of  bees  over  it,  tying  a cloth  round  the 
hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  efcape.  In  a little  while  you  will 
hear  the  bees  fall  like  drops  of  hail  into  the  empty  hive. 
You  may  then  beat  the  top  of  the  hive  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  get  as  many  out  as  you  can  : after  this, 
loofening  the  cloth,  lift  off  the  hive  to  a table,  knock  it 
feveral  times  againft  the  table,  and  feveral  more  bees  will 
tumble  out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among  them;  fhe  is  often 
one  of  the  laft  that  falls:  if  fhe  is  not  there,  fearch  for  her 
among  the  main  body  in  the  empty  hive,  fpreading  them  for 
this  purpofe  upon  a table.  You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  other  hive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  are 
to  be  united. 

One  of  the  queens  being  found,  you  muft  put  the  bees  of 
both  hives  together;  mingle  them  thoroughly,  fprinkling 
them  at  the  fame  time  with  a little  ale  and  fugar,  and  put 
them  among  the  combs  of  the  latter  hive,  fhaking  them 
down  in  it.  When  they  are  all  depofited,  cover  the  hive 
with  a cloth,  bound  clofe  about  it,  and  let  them  remain  fhut 
up  all  that  night  and  the  next  day.  Some  time  after  this  you 
will  be  fenfible  that  they  are  awakened  out  of  fleep.  The 
fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening, 
gently  remove  the  cloth  from  the  mouth  of  the  hive  (taking 
care  of  yourfelf),  and  the  bees  will  immediately  fally  forth 
with  a great  noife;  but  it  being  too  late  for  them  to  take 
wing,  they  will  foon  return  again  : then  inferting  two  pieces 
of  tobacco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  flop  them  clofe  as  before,  and 
keep  them  thus  confined  for  three  or  four  days  longer,  after 
which  the  door  may  be  left  open. 

The  belt  time  of  the  year  for  uniting  them  is  when  the 
young  brood  are  all  out,  and  before  they  begin  to  lodge  in 
the  empty  cells,  which  they  do  in  great  numbers  in  cold 
weather  and  in  winter.  The  operation  fhould  be  performed 
early  in  the  afternoon,  that,  having  the  greater  light,  the 
queen  may  be  more  eafily  found.  The  few  bees  that  are  left 
in  the  hive  fhould  be  fuffocated  with  fulphur. 

Mr.  Thorley  obferves,  that  he  never  knew  fuch  combined 
flocks  conquered  by  robbers,  and  that  they  will  either 
fwarm  the  next  fummei-,  or  yield  a hive  lull  of  honey. 

Mr.  White’s  method  of  hiving  a fwarm  into  one  or  more 
of  his  boxes  is  as  follows  : take  the  loofe  board,  mentioned 
under  the  article  Hive,  and  fallen  it  to  one  of  the  boxes,  lo 
as  to  flop  the  communication  ; this  may  be  done  by  three  of 
the  ftaples  there  mentioned,  one  on  the  top  of  the  box  near 
the  front,  the  two  others  on  the  back  near  the  top  and  near 
the  bottom  ; let  one  end  of  the  ftaple  be  thruft  into  a 
gimblet-hole  made  in  the  box,  fo  that  the  other  end  may  go 
as  tight  as  pofiible  over  the  loofe.  board,  to  keep  it  from 
flipping  when  it  is  handled.  Be  careful  to  fallen  the  fhutter 
fo  clofe  to  the  glafs  that  no  light  may  enter  through  it  ; and 
cover  the  box  as  foon  as  the  bees  are  hived,  with  a linen  cloth 
thrown  loofely  over  it,  or  with  green  boughs  to  protect  it 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  If  the  fwarm  be  larger  than  ufual, 
inftead  of  faftening  the  loofe  board  to  one  box,  you  may 
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join  two  boxes  together  with  three  ftapies,  leaving  the  com- 
munication open  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  hive  your 
bees  in  both.  In  all  other  refpedls  they  are  to  be  hived  in 
boxes  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  hives.  The  door 
of  the  fecond  box  fhould  be  carefully  flopped  up  and  kept 
conftantly  clofed,  iu  order  that  the  bees  may  have  no  en- 
trance but  through  the  firft  box. 

In  the  fwarming  feafons,  fays  Mr.  Ifaac,  hives  fhould  be 
in  readinefs  for  the  fwarms.  Three  iron  hooks  fhould  be 
fattened  to  as  many  cords,  tied  together  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  the  hooks  as  to  admit  the  hive  between  them,  fo  that 
the  hooks  may  be  fattened  in  the  fides  of  the  hive  at  equal 
diftances.  The  cords  fhould  be  looped  above  the  knot,  fo 
that  the  hive  may  be  fupported  by  them  on  a forked  flick, 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  When 
a lwarm  rifes,  take  fome  balm  leaves  and  rub  the  infide  of 
the  hive  with  them,  and  place  them  on  the  outfide  under 
one  of  the  cords  ; then  by  means  of  the  long  flick,  wave 
the  hive  amongft  the  bees  as  they  float  in  the  air,  and 
thruft  the  flick  into  the  ground  to  fupport  the  hive  ; then 
walk  off,  and  ufe  your  tinkling  bell  till  you  fee  them  be- 
ginning to  enter,  at  which  time  the  noife  fhould  ceafe.  If 
they  are  not  allured  into  the  hive  by  thefe  means,  they  will 
either  pitch  elfewhere  or  go  off,  in  which  cafe  they  fhould 
be  followed  if  pofiible.  If  they  pitch  on  the  ground,  put 
the  hive  over  them,  and  fhade  them  with  boughs  of  trees. 
If  they  fettle  on  a bufh,  hold  the  hive  with  one  hand  and 
fhake  the  bufh  with  the  other,  juft  ftrong  enough  to  make 
them  fall  into  the  hive,  and  put  it  down  on  °the  ground 
acrofs  a flick,  with  the  entrance  a little  elevated  towards 
the  fouth  ; but  if  they  have  fixed  where  this  mode  cannot 
be  ufed,  the  manner  of  hiving  will  be  more  difficult  and  the 
fuccefs  lefs  certain.  Mr.  Ifaac  fays,  that  he  has  fometimes 
been  obliged  to  tie  feveral  flicks  together  to  make  a long- 
crook,  and  to  afeend  a ladder  fo  as  to  hold  the  hive  on  the 
points  of  a long  pitch-fork,  while  an  afiiftant  fliook  with  the 
crook  the  branch  of  a high  tree  on  which  a fwarm  had  fixed, 
and  the  bees  feemed  glad  to  be  hived.  If  the  bees  feem 
uneafy  in  the  hive,  the  queen  is  not  with  them,  or  they  are 
determined  to  go  off.  If  they  return  to  the  flock  they 
may  fwarm  again  foon  ; but  if  they  go  off  and  you  can 
follow  them,  give  the  old  flock  another  hive,  and  look  about 
for  the  queen  till  they  have  fettled,  and  avoid  treading  on 
any  bees  left  you  deftroy  the  queen,  or  miftake  the  bees. 
If  you  find  her,  place  her  at  the  entrance,  and  you  will 
thereby  fecure  the  fwarm.  Thorley,  White,  and  Ifaac,  ubi 
fupra.  See  Swarm. 

HIWASSEE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Teneffee,  after  pafiing  through  the 
Cherokee  town,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Clinch.  N.  lat.  381.  W.  long.  85  3'.  It  is  navigable 
till  it  penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  S.  fide.  Thefe  moun’- 
tains,  when  poffeffcd  by  the  Britifli,  yielded  ore,  from  which 
gold  was  extracted.  A branch  of  the  Hiwaffee,  called 
Amoia,  almoft  interlocks  a branch  of  the  Mobile.  The 
portage  between  them  is  fliort,  and  the  road  firm  and  level. 

HLINKA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Chrudim. 

HLIWINO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Min  Ik  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Minfk. 

HLUBOKI,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania;  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Breflaw. 

HLUMCZA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
V olhynia  ; 60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Zytomiers. 

HO,  a town  of  China,  in  Se-tchuen.  N.  -lat.  30°  8'.  E. 
long.  105  . — Alfo,  a city  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen-fi. 
N.  lat.  35-  48'.  E-.  long.  102  34'. — Alfo,  a city  of  the 
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fccond  rank,  in  Kiang-nan.  N.  lat.  31°  4a'.  E.  long. 
117  54'. 

HOA,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Quang- 
tong.  N.  lat.  210  38  . E.  long,  icy  49'. 

HOACHE,  in  Natural  Hiflory , a name  given  by  the 
Chinefe  to  a peculiar  kind  of  earth,  which  they  have  found 
very  ufeful  in  the  manufacture  of  their  China-ware. 
It  is  called  hoache  from  the  word  hoa , which  fignifies  foft 
and  glutinous,  and  is  defcribed  to  us  as  being  an  earth  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and  feeling 
like  foap  to  the  touch.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  is  either  the  fame  earth  with  our  foap-rock  of 
Cornwall,  or  fomething  very  like  it.  But  we  are  to  learn, 
in  regard  to  the  Chinefe  way  of  uiing  it,  that  it  is  only  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  their  fine  ware,  not  the  whole  matter 
of  which  it  is  made. 

The  Chinefe  phyficians  had  long  ufed  this  earth  as  a 
medicine,  giving  it  in  diforders  of  the  lungs  ; but  it  is  only 
of  late  times  that  the  workmen  in  porcelain  attempted  to 
ufe  it  inilead  of  kaolin.  It  fucceeds,  however,  fo  well, 
that  the  porcelain  made  of  it  fells  dearer  in  the  Indies  than 
any  other  kind.  The  grain  of  this  porcelain  is  remarkably 
line  and  even,  fo  that  it  is  fitter  for  receiving  the  fineft  pen- 
cilling than  any  other,  and  it  may  be  made  furpriiingly 
light.  But  there  is  this  difadvantage,  that  the  whole  is 
more  brittle  than  ordinary  china,  and  the  juft  degree  of 
baking  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  ; without  which  it  is  never 
ftrong.  The  Chinefe  fometimes  make  the  body  of  their 
velfels  of  the  common  China-ware,  and  dip  them  when  dry 
-into  a thick  liquor  like  cream,  in  which  the  hoache  is  dif- 
folved  ; this  gives  a new  and  beautiful  coat  to  the  veffel. 
They  give  the  common  varnifhing  over  this,  and  it  fucceeds 
to  a very  great  perfedlion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  ufe  it  for  this  purpofe 
is  this : they  firft  waffi  it  clean  with  river  water,  to  feparate 
a yellow  fort  of  earth,  which  lies  near  it  in  the  mine  where 
they  dig  it,  and  is  often  brought  up  with  it.  When  it  is 
thus  cleaned,  they  beat  it  to  powder,  and  mix  in  it  large 
quantities  of  water  ; they  ftir  the  mixture  well,  and  then 
letting  the  coarfer  part  fettle,  they  pour  off  the  thick 
liquor,  and  let  it  Hand  till  a fubllance  like  cream  fubfides, 
which  they  keep  moiil,  and  ufe,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
dip  the  veffels  in,  or  elfe  they  dry  it,  and  ufe  it  with 
the  petunfe  inilead  of  the  kaolin  in  the  common  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  faid  that  a good  porcelain-ware  may  be  made  with 
this  earth  alone  without  any  other  mixture  ; but  the  work- 
men themfelves  are  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  always  chufe, 
if  they  do  not  work  in  the  common  way,  to  add  at  lead  two 
parts  of  the  petunfe  to  eight  of  the  hoache,  and  with  this 
mixture  they  make  a very  good  ware,  working  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  do  the  petunfe  and  kaolin. 

The  hoache,  though  ever  fo  proper  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  kaolin,  could  not  be  ufed  in  the  common  works,  becaufe 
it  cods  three  times  the  price,  it  being  much  fcarcer,  and 
brought  much  farther. 

There  is  another  very  elegant  fort  of  China-ware,  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  hoache  for  its  beauty  ; it  is  all  white, 
but  though  the  furface  is  perfectly  frnooth  and  polilhed, 
there  are  feen  flowers  and  other  ornaments  on  it  in  a very 
delicate  manner.  The  method  of  making  this  is  as  follows  : 
they  make  the  veffels  of  the  common  matter  of  the  por- 
celain-ware ; they  then,  diffolve,  in  a fufficicnt  quantity  of 
clear  water,  as  much  ot  the  refined  hoache  as  will  give  it 
the  confidence  of  a fvrup.  With  this  they  pencil  out  the 
figures  they  intend  on  the  furface  of  the  veffel  while  not  yet 
quite  dry  ; this  penetrates  the  furface,  and  the  lines  and 
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firokes  all  appear  very  determinate.  They  let  this  dry 
thoroughly,  and  then  cover  the  whole  veffel  with  the  com- 
mon varnifh  of  the  porcelain. 

When  it  has  been  baked  the  whole  appears  white,  but  tl*e 
figures  are  very  diitindtly  feen,  and  appear  extremely  beau- 
tiful. They  are  of  a brighter  white  than  any  of  the  red, 
and  feem  formed  of  a thin  white  vapour,  running  with  regu- 
larity jud  under  the  furface  of  the  veffel.  They  have  a way 
of  doing  this  with  another  fort  of  earth,  which  they  call 
chehao  ; but  this  requires  more  trouble,  as  it  mud  be  roaded 
and  powdered  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The  white  of  this 
alfo  is  not  fo  fine  when  done  as  the  other.  Obferv.  fur  les 
Coutumes  de  l’Afie,  p.  300,  & c.  See  Porcelain. 

HOACTLI,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Ardea.  See 
Heron. 

HOACTZIN.  See  Phasianus  Crijlatus. 

HOADLEY,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Wederham,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1676.  He  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  under  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman, 
and  mader  of  a private  fehool  in  his  native  place,  and  in 
the  year  1691  he  was  entered  a penfioner  of  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Here,  in  due  time,  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
became  a tutor  in  the  college,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
difeharged  with  great  reputation.  As  a divine  he  was  fird 
fettled  ledlurer  of  St.  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  London. 
Here  he  continued  ten  years  ; during  this  period  he  held 
other  preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  obtained  through 
Hr.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  1703  he  publidied 
“ The  Reafonablenefs  of  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land reprelented  to  the  Diffenting  Miniders,  in  anfwer  to 
the  tenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Calamy’s  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Baxter’s  Hillory  of  his  Life  and  Times.’’  This  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a controverfy  between  Mr.  Hoadley  and  Mr.  Ca- 
lamy,  which  was  carried-on  with  that  moderation  which  did 
credit  to  both  parties.  In  1705  Mr.  Hoadley  preached  a 
fermon  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  which  gave  of- 
fence to  the  high-church  party,  and  was  followed  by  a long 
controverfy,  in  which  many  very  eminent  clergymen  took  a 
(haw.  After  it  had  been  continued  a confiderable  time,  the 
houfe  of  commons  addreffed  the  queen  requclling  her  to 
(hew  a regard  for  the  fignal  fervices  which  Mr.  Hoadley  had 
rendered  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by  be- 
llowing upon  him  fome  dignity  in  the  church.  In  anfwer 
to  this  addrefs  the  queen  faid,  that  fhe  would  take  a proper 
Opportunity  of  complying  with  their  defire,  which,  how- 
ever, ffie  never  did.  Though  negledled  by  his  fovereign  he 
was  not  forgotten,  but  was  prefented,  in  1710,  by  Mrs. 
Howland,  grandmother  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  the 
redlory  of  Streatham.  Of  this,  he  fays,  “ When  fury  feemed 
to  be  let  loofe,  and  to  dillinguifh  me  particularly,  file  her- 
felf,  unalked,  unapplied  to,  without  my  having  ever  feen  her, 
or  been  feen  by  her,  chofe,  by  prefenting  me  to  the  redtory 
of  Streatham,  then  jull  vacant,  to  ffiew,  in  her  own  ex- 
preflion,  that  (he  was  neither  affiamed,  nor  afraid,  to  give 
me  that  public  mark  of  her  regard  at  that  critical  time.” 
Almoft  as  foon  as  king  George  afeended  the  throne  Mr. 
Hoadley  was  nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majefty, 
having  been  created  dotlor  of  divinity  by  archbilhop  Wake. 
This  was  a prelude  to  higher  honours  and  a more  elevated 
place  in  that  church  to  which  his  learning  and  talents  gave 
him  a juft  title.  In  1715  he  was  railed  to  the  fee  of  Ban- 
gor. In  1717  he  preached  before  the  king  his  celebrated 
fermon  on  “ The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of 
Chrift,’’  which  excited  again  ft  him  no  little  clamour  among 
the  clergy  of  the  high-church  party,  and  led  to  the  contro- 
verfy which  bears  the  bifliop’s  name.  No  fooner  had  this 
fermon  been  printed  by  fpecial  command,  than  it  was  deter- 
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rained  to  proceed  again  ft  the  author  in  convocation,  as  foon 
as  it  fhould  fit.  The  lower  houfe  drew  up  their  reprefen- 
tation,  but  before  it  could  be  brought  into  the  upper  houfe, 
that  affetnbly  was  prorogued  by  the  king’s  order,  nor  was  it 
permitted  to  lit  to  do  bufinels  till  the  heat  of  their  reient- 
rnent  had  fubfded.  Dr.  Hoadley's  fermon  ftruck  at  the 
root  of  civil  and  ecclcliaftical  tyranny  : he  fhewed,  in  the 
motl  decifive  manner,  that  Chrift  was  alone  king  in  his  own 
kingdom  and  the  foie  law-giver  ; that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this°  world,  and  that  confequently  all  encouragements  and 
ob (fades  of  this  world  were  nof  what  Chrift  approved,  tend- 
ing to  make  men  of  one  profeffion,  not  of  one  faith  ; hypo- 
crites not  Chriftians.  Another  very  important  trad  pub- 
lilhed  by  Dr.  Hoadley  in  this  controverfy  was  entitled 
a The  common  Rights  of  Subjects  defended,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Sacramental  Teft  confidered  : in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's Vindication  of  the  Teft  and  Corporation.  Ads.” 
The  argument  maintained  in  this  piece  is,  that  it  is  a prof- 
titution  of  the  holy  facrament  to  apply  it  to  a purpofe  of  a 
different  nature  from  what  the  inlfitutor  folemuly  appropri- 
ated to  it,  and  to  make  that  the  tool  of  this  world,  which 
he  ordered  to  have  refped  only  to  another  : and  that  the 
teft  and  corporation  ads  are  repugnant  to  reafon  and  to 
juftice.  In  1720  Dr.  Hoadley  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
Hereford,  and  in  1723  he  was  raifed  to  the  much  more 
valuable  bifhopric  of  Salifbury  : ftill  he  employed  his  pen  in 
vindicating  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  was  ever  near  his 
heart.  In  1732  he  drew  up  a memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  pollhumous  works  of 
that  eminent  divine.  In  the  year  1734  he  fucceeded  to  the 
fee  of  Winchefter,  and  (hortly  after  publifhcd  a very  ufeful 
treatife,  entitled  “ A plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  &c.”  This  work, 
which  was  intended  to  reprefent  one  of  Chrift’s  inftitutions 
in  its  primitive  limplicity,  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Difney, 
and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ The  national  Chriltian’s 
Affiftant  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
Dr.  Hoadley  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five, 
when  he  died  at  his  palace  at  Chelfea.  He  had  ever  dillia- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  confiderable  learning  and  uncommon  ta- 
lents, which  he  confecrated  in  the  molt  honourable  manner 
to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  He  had  at  all  times  (hewn  him- 
felf ready  to  feize  every  opportunity  to  defend  the  caufe  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  religion,  and  the  principles  of  our  excel- 
lent couliitution,  in  whatever  quarter  attacked  ; and  to  af- 
fert  and  vindicate,  on  the  rnoft  interefting  occafions,  and 
ao-ainft  the  greateft  names,  the  rights  of  the  throne  and 
thofe  of  Englifhmen.  An  account  of  all  the  works  of  this 
great  man  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  M.D.  eldeft  fon  of  the  hifhop 
of  Winchefter  of  that  name,  was  born  in  Broad-ftreet,  on 
the  joth  of  February,  1705.  He  received  his  eajrly  edm 
cation  at  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Newcome  at  Hackney,  and  was 
admitted  a penfioner  of  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge,  under 
the  worthy  archbiihop  Herring,  who  was  at  that  time  tutor. 
He  determined  to  purfue  medicine  as  a profeffion  ; and  he 
was  diftiaguiffied  by  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  ftudies,  under  the  celebrated  blind 
profeffor  Saunderfon.  He  was  created  M.D.  in  1728  by 
royal  mandamus,  and  fettled  in  London  as  a phyiician.  He 
was  early  received  into  the  Royal  Society  ; and  was  made 
regiftrar  of  Hereford,  while  his  father  held  that  fee.  In 
1737  he  read  the  Gulftonian  leftures  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
iicians,  which  he  publiffied  in  1740.  It  was  very  honour- 
able to  his  character  that  he  held,  for  fome  years,  the  ap- 
pointment of  phyfician  to  both  the  boufholds,  being  no? 


minated  to  that  of  the  king  in  June,  1742,  and  to  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  January,  1745,  at  a time  when  the 
two  families  were  not  upon  the  belt  terms  with  each  other. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  on  the  10th  Auguft  1757, 
leaving  no  iffue,  although  twice  married.  He  left  the  fol- 
lowing works : the  lectures,  above  alluded  to,  under  the 
title  of  “ Three  Letters  on  the  Organs  of  Refpiratiori,  read 
at  the  College,  See.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Remarks  on  fome  experiments  of  Dr.  Houlfton, 
publilhed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
year  1736;”  1740,  4to.  This  work  is  charafterized  by 
Haller,  as  a very  ingenious  defence  of  a had  caufe.  2.  An 
Harveian  Oration,  “ Oratio  Anniverfaria  See,"  1742,  which, 
has  been  efteemed  an  elegant  piece  of  Latinity.  3.  “ Obfer- 
vations  on  a Series  of  Eledfrical  Experiments,"  by  himfelfi 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilfon.  4.  But  Dr.  Hoadley  will 
he  principally  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  pleafing 
comedy,  “ The  Sufpicious  Hufband,”  written  in  1747, 
which,  by  its  own  gaiety,  and  the  admirable  performance  of 
Garrick,  in  the  part  of  Ranger,  became  extremely  popular, 
and  it  ftill  affords  freffi  pleafure,  whenever  reprefented.  He 
afterwards  gave  fome  affillance  to  his  friend  Hogarth,  in 
the  compofition  of  his  “ Analyfis  of  Beauty.”  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley w'as  a man  of  both  elegant  and  folid  accomplifhments, 
poffeffed  of  confiderable  learning  in  his  profeffion,  and  an 
agreeable  and  fprightly  companion.  Hutchinfon  Biog. 
Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

HOAI-KING,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firit  rank,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  abounding  with  me- 
dicinal plants.  N.  lat.  35  6'.  E.  long.  1 1 2 ' 34'. 

EIOAI-NGHAN,  a city  of  China,  of  thy  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  It  is  fituated  in  a marfh,  and 
enclofed  within  a triple  wall  ; the  ground  on  which  it  (lands 
being  lowrer  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the  inhabitants  live  in 
a conftant  dread  of  inundation.  The  fuburbs  extend  to  the 
diftance  of  a league  on  eacli  fide  of  the  canal,  and  form  at 
their  extremity  a kind  of  port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This 
place  is  very  populous,  and  carries  on  an  aftive  and  bride 
trade.  One  of  the  great  mandarins,  who  infpeft  the 
canals,  and  fupply  the  court  with  provifions,  refides  here. 
This  city  has  two  of  the  fecond  and  nine  of  the  third  clafs, 
under  its  jurildicftion.  N.  lat.  53°  30'.  E.  long.  ii3* 
47'- 

HO AI-YU-KEOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
40' 54'.  E.  long.  1 1 70  22'. 

HOANG,  Hoan-iio,  or  Yellow  river,  fo  called  from  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  mould  and  fand  attits  bottom  and  Tides,  a 
river  of  China,  which  has  its  fources  in  two  lakes,  amon?  the 
mountains  fituated  in  that  part  of  Tartary  called  Kokonor, 
about  N.  lat.  35  , E.  long.  97k  and,  after  a very  winding 
courfe  of  2150  miles,  through  Tartarv  and  China,  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Eaftern  or  Yellow  fea,  N.  lat.  34  5'.  E.  long. 

1 1 90  44.  It  is  broad  but  (hallow,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  navi- 
gable ; it  is  rapid  in  its  courfe,  and  often  overflows  its  banks, 
fo  that  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  xaife  dykes  in  many 
places  on  its  Tides,  and  even  round  many  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Ho-nan.  At  about  feventy  miles  from  the  fea, 
where  it  is  eroded  by  the  Imperial  canal,  the  breadth  is  little 
more  than  a mile,  and  the  depth  about  nine  or  ten  feet,  hut 
the  velocity  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles  in  the  hour.  Yu, 
furnamed  the  Great,  directed  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provincei 
of  Chan-fi,  Chen-li,  H o-nan,  and  Pe-tcheli ; and  towards 
its  mouth,  in  order  to  cheek  its  rapidity,  he  divided  it  into 
nine  channels,  by  which  it  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea,  near 
the  mountain  of  Kia-che-chan,  which  then  formed  a pro. 
montory.  Since  Yu,  to  the  prefent  time,  i.  c.  in  the  interval 
of  about  3950  years,  the  river  Hoang-ho  lias  departed  (a 
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much  from  its  ancient  courfe,  that  its  mouth  is  at  prefent 
fix  degrees  farther  fouth.  It  flowed  into  the  fea  formerly 
under  the  fortieth  degree  of  N.  lat.  ; at  prefent  nearly  under 
the  thirty-fourth.  Belides,  the  mountain  Kia-che-chan, 
whielv  was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  of  Yong-ping- 
fou,  Hands  at  prefent  in  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  50  Teagues 
to  the  S.  of  that  city. 

HOANG-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  fituated  on  the  Yang® 
tfe,  and  having  under  its  jurifdidlion  one  city  of  the  fecond 
rank,  and  eight  cities  of  the  third.  N.  lat.  38s  28'.  E.  long. 
1140  26'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Corea,  in  Hoan-hi,  85  miles 
N.W.  of  King-ki-tao.  N.  lat.  3s3  42'.  E.  long.  125° 
52'. 

HOAPTNSU,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  called  “ Lieou-Kieou.  ” N.  lat,  25°  44'. 
E.  long.  1 23°  34'. 

HOARFrost,  Pruina.  See  Frost. 

HO  A RE,  William,  in  Biography , was  born  in  the  year 
1707,  of  refpedlable  parents,  at  Eye  in  Suffolk,  and  received 
the  advantages  of  education  in  a fchool,  at  that  time  of 
high  repute  for  claflical  inftrudtion.  He  difcovered  an  early 
diipofltion  lor  painting,  and  gave  fuch  inconteftible  proofs 
of  a natural  talent  for  that  art,  at  an  annual  prize  exhibition, 
that,  after  his  completion  of  the  ufual  ftudies  of  the  fchool, 
his  father  carried  him  to  London,  and  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of.  Grifoni,  an  Italian  painter.  From  the  Ikill  of 
Griioni  the,  fcholar  could  derive  little  profit ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  his  converfation  he  imbibed  that  ardent  de- 
fire of  vifiting  the  works  of  the  Italian  mailers,  which 
prompted  him  to  fet  the  example  of  a fyilem  afterwards  pur- 
fued  with  fo  much  avidity  and  fuccefs  by  moil  of  our  young 
lludents  in  painting.  The  name  of  William  Hoare  Hands 
firil  on  the  lift  of  thofe  Engliih  painters  who  have  reforted  to 
Italy  with  a view  to  profefiional  improvement. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  he  placed  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of 
Francifco  Imperiali,  and  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Pompeo 
Battoni.  During  a relidence  of  nine  years  in  Italy,  he  made 
numerous  copies  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  the  great  mailers, 
and  he  returned  to  England,  filled  with  vifionary  hopes,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  his  profefiion,  which  did  not  defert  him 
even  at  the  latell  period  of  an  extended  life. 

Finding  himfelf  a ftranger  in  London,  and  without  the 
means  of  rendering  his  talents  known,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  fome  of  his  friends  who  refided  at  Bath,  in  Somer- 
fetihire,  and  there  found  fuch  conftant  employment  in 
painting  portraits,  that  he  was  induced  to  fettle  in  that 
city. 

From  the  ftudy  of  Rofalba’s  pidlures,  he  added  the  prac- 
tice of  crayons  to  that  of  oil-painting,  and  carried  it  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  fecond  only  to  the  powers  of  that  cele- 
brated paintrefs. 

He  maintained  at  Bath  a very  high  character  as  a portrait 
painter,  and  he  enjoyed  fcarcely  lefs  reputation  for  tafte  and 
literature;  and,  as  to  thefe  attradlive  qualities,  he  added  the 
moll  unblemilhed  integrity,  his  houfe  became  the  continual 
refort  of  men  of  rank  and  genius.  In  the  courfe  of  fifty 
years  of  profefiional  attention,  he  pourtrayed  mod  of  the 
diftinguilhed  charadlers  of  the  age. 

Amidft  this  eafy  affluence,  he  employed  the  earlieft  mo- 
ments of  his  leifure  in  the  indulgence  of  his  favourite  wifli  of 
higher  achievement  in  his  art.  He  gave  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Michael’s  church,  at  Bath,  a figure  of  Our  Saviour,  as 
large  as,  or  larger  than,  life ; and  afterwards  painted 
for  the  odtagon  chapel,  in  that  city,  an  hiftorical  compofi- 
tion,  reprefenting,  “ The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  '"Be- 
tbefda.’’ 


Thefe  exertions  procured  him  commifiions  for  a few 
hiftorical  pidlures,  the  principal  merit  of  which  confifts  in 
the  difplay  of  an  elegant  tafte,  and  faithful  iludy  of  na- 
ture. 

Refiding  at  a diftance  from  the  metropolis,  where  the 
competition  of  younger  artills  was  continually  accelerating 
the  advance  of  Englifh  art,  he  retained  to  the  laft  the  llyle 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  Italian  fchool.  His  drawing 
was  more  corredl  than  that  of  moll  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
but  his  works  are  deficient  in  the  richnefs  of  colour  and 
effedl,  which  began  generally,  in  his  time,  to  prevail  in  the 
fchool  of  this  country,  and  by  which  it  is  now  fo  eminently 
diftinguilhed. 

His  portraits  of  men  were  faithful  refemblances  of 
their  originals,  but  they  are  feldom  fufficiently  divefted  of 
the  formal  air  which  was  long  thought  requifite  to  the  de- 
corum of  portraits.  His  portraits  of  women,  particularly 
in  crayons,  have  frequently  much  grace  and  foftnefs  ; his 
moll  celebrated  portrait  in  oil  is  a half-length  of  William 
Pitt,  the  firil  earl  of  Chatham. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  he  was  eledled 
one  of  the  original  members,  and  was  a conftant  exhibitor  for 
many  years.  Fie  died  at  Bath  in  1792. 

HOARSENESS,  in  Medicine , raucedo,  an  alteration  in' 
the  voice,  which  gives  it  a preternatural  roughnefs  and  dilTo- 
nance,  and  generally  a lower  or  graver  tone.  The  word  is 
fometimes  alfo  applied,  though  incorredlly,  to  a diminution 
or  lofs  of  the  voice.  It  is  called  by  Sauvages  Paraphonia 
c'atarrhalis.  Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  VI.  Gen.  16. 

The  ancient  phyficians  agree  in  referring  hoarfenefs  to  a 
roughnefs  in  the  internal  furface  of  the  trachasa  or  windpipe  ; 
and  the  moderns,  before  the  time  of  Sauvages,  attributed 
that  fuppofed  roughnefs  to  the  enlargement  of  miliary  glands 
in  the  part,  confequent  upon  the  adlion  of  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cutis  anferina,  or  goofe-lkin  appearance,  is' 
produced  in  the  Ikin  by  the  fame  agent.  But  that  nofologiit 
remarks,  that  if  a German  flute  be  w'etted  within,  and  after- 
wards fand  thrown  into  it  fo  as  to  roughen  the  internal 
furface  of  the  tube,  the  tone  is  not  rendered  either  flat  or 
rough,  as  thofe  phyliologifls  fuppofe.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  effedls  of  inflammation  in 
membranous  parts,  that  this  alteration  of  the  voice  arifes 
from  the  thickened  condition  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
larynx,  by  which  the  diameter  is  altered  and  rendered  irre- 
gular, and  which,  extending  alfo  to  the  mufcles  of  vocality, 
prevents  them  from  contradling  the  aperture  regularly  or 
fufficiently.  In  other  cafes,  where  there  is  both  a diminution 
of  the  power  of  voice,  and  a hoarfe  tone,  and  thefe  of  con- 
fiderable  duration,  the  affedlion  originates  probably  from 
ulceration  and  partial  lofs  of  fubftance  about  the  larynx 
or  glottis.  In  fome  inllances,  a lofs  of  the  voice  feems  to 
be  dependent  upon  a degree  of  paralyfis  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  larynx,  by  which  they  are  difabled  from  opening  and 
doling  that  paffage.  This  variety  of  the  diforder  fometimes 
continues  for  months,  or  even  years  ; and  ’.he  voice  generally 
returns  very  fuddenly,  even  fo  as  to  alarm  the  patient.  (Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia,  Clafs  III.  2.  1.  5.)  A temporary  hoarfe -' 
nefs  arifes  often  from  fliouting  or  long  and  loud  talking,  by 
which  a tranfient  degree  of  inflammation  appears  to  be  pro-' 
duced  in  the  larynx,  and  is  accompanied  by  a fenfation  of 
forenefs  in  the  throat. 

The  hoarfenefs,  accompanying  a common  catarrh,  is,  of 
courfe,  the  effedl  of  expofure  to  cold  ; that  which  is  ocea- 
fioned  by  ulceration  in  the  organs  of  the  voice  is  commonly 
occafioned  by  the  fyphilitic  virus,  or  fome  other  chronic  af- 
fedlion, to  which  the' term  fcrofulous  is  fometimes  applied. 

The  cure  of  hoarfenefs  will  neceflarily  be  various  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  it  ; and  as  it  is  commonly 
onty  fymptomatic  of  fome  other  difeafe,  will  confift  in  re- 
moving that  primary  affection.  When  it  is  connected  with 
a common  cold  and  cough,  or  fore  throat,  it  will  ceafe  with 
the  inflammation  accompanying  them  ; but  it  may  be  much 
relieved  by  infpiring  the  fleam  of  water  alone,  or  of  water 
and  vinegar,  or  of  water  and  ether.  Blifters  to  the  external 
fauces  often  relieve  the  catarrhal  hoarfenefs,  and  fometimes 
alfo  the  paralytic  hoarfenefs.  In  the  latter  variety,  and  in 
the  hoarfenefs  attendant  on  chronic  coughs  in  old  and  feeble 
people,  as  well  as  in  fome  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  certain  warm  and  llimulant  gargles  and  linftufes 
have  been  ufed  with  advantage.  In  fuch  cafes  Dr.  Cullen 
recommended  the  juice  of  the  hedge -muflard  (Eryfimum 
officinale ) mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey  or  fugar. 
When  the  eryfimum  was  not  at  hand,  Dr.  Cullen  fubftituted 
a fyrup  of  horfe-radilh  (cochlearia  armoracia. ) “ I have 

found  one  drachm  of  the  root,’’  he  obferves,  “ frefh  fcraped 
down,  was  enough  for  four  ounces  of  water,  to  be  infufed  in 
a clofe  veffel  for  two  hours,  and  made  into  a fyrup  with 
double  its  weight  of  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  this 
fyrup,  fwallowed  leifurely,  or  at  lealt  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  we  have  found  often  very  fucqefsful  in  relieving  hoarfe- 
nefs.” Cullen  Mat.  Med. 

In  the  complete  lofs  of  voice,  Dr.  Darwin  recommends 
eleClric  fhocks  to  be  paffed  through  the  larynx,  by  which 
two  young  ladies-were  cured  in  a fortnight.  He  likewife 
fuggells  the  adminiflration  of  emetics,  gargles  of  decoftion 
of  feneka, and  frequent  endeavours  to  fhout  and  fing, — friClion 
externally,  and  lea  bathing. 

HO  ASE,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a long  flexible  tube,  formed 
of  leather  or  tarred  canvas,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter,  and  em- 
ployed to  conduft  the  frefh  water,  which  is  hoifled  aboard 
a fhip,  into  the  caflcs  that  are  ranged  in  the  hold  ; and  to 
pafs  the  water,  or  other  liquors,  out  of  one  cafk  into  the 
other. 

HOATC-HIT,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary, governed  by  a Mongul  prince,  tributary  to  the  empire, 
formed  into  two  ftandards  ; fituated  to  the  N.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  45°. 

HOATH.  See  Howth. 

HOA-TSIANG,  a town  of  Thibet ; 30  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Hami.  N.  lat.  40°  55'.  E.  long.  99  19'. 

HOBAL,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the 
worfhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deflroyed  by  Mahomet. 

HO-BASCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Zebid.  N.  lat.  40  18'. 
E.  long.  440. 

HOBBIES  Keys,  a fmall  duller  of  iflets,  and  rocks, 
in  the  Spanifh  Main,  near  the  Mofquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  12°  18'. 
W.  long.  82°  50'. 

HOBBIMA,  Minderiiout,  in  Biography,  a mod  excel- 
lent landfcape  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  161 1. 
It  is  not  exactly  known  under  whom  he  learnt  the  principles 
of  his  art ; but  that  nature  was  his  ultimate  guide  to  the  per- 
fection he  attained,  is  very  evident  in  his  pictures,  than  which 
none  were  ever  painted  more  true. 

His  choice  of  fubjedls,  for  they  generally  appear  to  have 
been  portraits  of  particular  places,  is  exceedingly  piCturefque, 
though  of  a low  and  common  kind.  The  border  of  a wood 
with  a few  fcattered  huts  and  fields  vifible  through  the  trees  ; 
a narrow  lane  with  a cottage  and  hedge-rows  ; a corn-field, 
and  village  at  a fhort  diftance,  in  his  hands,  became  interefl- 
ing,  from  the  fkill  with  which  he  arranged  the  chiaro-fcuro 
and  colouring,  and  the  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  touch 
whereby  he  gave  the  full  character  of  each  objeCt,  and  its 
local  place  in  the  perfpedive  of  the  picture.  The  forms  of 


his  trees  are  purely  imitated  from  nature,  without  any  ap- 
parent attempts  to  idealize  them,  to  give  them  a more  com  - 
pad  mafs  in  their  extreme  parts,  as  Claude,  with  a more 
exalted  talle,'has  effeded.  Hobbima  appears  to  have  taken 
nature  as  he  found  her,  and  been  contented  with  reprefenting 
her  truly ; and  he  has  certainly  acquired  the  firit  name 
amongfl  thofe  who  have  taken  this  line  of  ftudy,  which  his 
own  countrymen  have  generally  done.  Ruyfdael  had  better 
feledions  than  he,  but  was  not  fo  rich  in  colour,  nor  fo 
powerful  in  effed.  Many  of  his  pidures  are  fupplied  with 
figures  by  Oilade,  A.  Vandevelde,  and  other  fkilful  mailers, 
which  gives  them  additional  value  ; and  they  are  now  very 
highly  valued  and  eagerly  fought  after. 

HOBBISM,  or  Philofophy  of  Hobbes,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Li- 
terature, denotes  the  metaphyfical,  moral,  religious,  and 
political  opinions  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  a celebrated  Englifh 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Malmelbury,  in  Wiltfhire,  in  the 
year  1588. 

Having  diltinguilhed  himfelf  in  early  life  by  his  genius, - 
application,  and  improvement,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
and  protedion  of  the  Devonfhire  family,  which  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  his  lludies,  and  of  forming 
connedions  with  perrons  of  the  firll  reputation  for  learning 
and  fcience  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  firit  work  was  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  “ Hiftorv 
of  Thucydides,”  which  he  publifhed  with  a view  to  the  Hate 
of  his  country,  in  order  to  (hew  the  fatal  confequences  of 
inteltine  broils. 

Elaving  acquired  a thorough  aquaintance  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of 
mathematics;  and  particularly  to  the  works  of  Euclid,  which 
he  read  and  admired,  principally  on  account  of  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  reafoning,  the  connedion  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  wonderful  perfpicuity  of  his  method.  He  alfo  devoted 
his  leifure  hours  to  natural  philofophy,  and  efpecially  to  me- 
chanics and  the  caufes  of  animal  motion. 

In  1640  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  famous  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  afterwards  cor- 
refponded,  and  whofe  dodrine  concerning  innate  ideas  he 
llrenuoufly  oppofed. 

In  1642  he  printed  a few  copies  of  his  book  “ De  Cive,” 
a more  complete  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
1647,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Sorbiere.  To  this  edition  two 
recommendatory  letters  are  prefixed  ; one  written  by  Gaf- 
fendi  and  the  other  by  Merfenne,  with  whom  Mr.  Hobbes 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendlhip. 

In  1650,  two  other  treatifes  were  publifhed  at  London  ; 
one  entitled  “ Human  Nature,”  and  another  entitled  “ De 
Corpore  Politico,”  or  the  Elements  of  Law.  During  this 
time  he  had  been  digeiling  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a complete  fyitem,  which  he  entitled”4  Le- 
viathan and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh,  at  London,  in 
that  and  the  following  year.  Soon  after  this  publicatioiflhe 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  in  communion  with  a con- 
gregation where  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England  was' 
ufed,  and  continued  to  refort  thither. 

In  1654  he  publifhed  his  letter  upon  “ Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceffity,”  which  occafioned  a long  controverfy  between  him 
and  Dr.  Bramhall,  afterward  lord  primate  of  Ireland.  About 
this  time  he  likewife  began  a controverfy  with  Dr.  Wallis  of 
Oxford,  which  lulled  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians'  againft  him. 
This  controverfy  did  him  no  credit ; for  though  he  was  once, 
and  again  refuted,  and  hismiftakes  were  clearly  pointed  out, 
yet,  fuch  was  the  obflinacy  of  his  temper,  he  adhered  as 
pertinaciouily  as  ever  to  his  old  opinions,  and  rendered  that 
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a perfonal  quarrel,  which  ought  to  have  continued  a literary 
dilpute.  He  was  no  lefs  politive  and  imperious  in  main- 
taining his  moral,  religious,  and  political  fentiments  ; and  he 
feems  to  have  difcovered,  on  a variety  of  occafions,  a very 
unbecoming  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  a fupercilious 
contempt  for  thofe  ot  other  men. 

After  the  reftoration,  in  1660,  the  king  fettled  upon  him 
a pen  lion  of  a hundred  pounds  a year  ; but  notwithftanding 
this  favour,  his  Leviathan  and  his  treatife  Ue  Cive  were 
cenfured  by  parliament  in  1666,  a circumftance  which  much 
alarmed  him.  At  the  fame  time  a bill  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  punilh  atheifm  and  profanenefs,  which, 
it  is  faid,  induced  Mr.  Hobbes  to  write  or  enlarge  his  book 
concerning  Herefy. 

In  1675,  he  publiflied  his  Englilh  edition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey  ; in  1676  his  difpute  with  Dr.  Laney,  bifhop  of 
Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  was  printed  ; in 
1678,  appeared  his  “ Decameron  Phyliologicum,’"  or  ten 
Dialogues  of  Natural  Philofophy  ; and  about  the  fame  time 
a new  edition  of  the  “ Art  of  Rhetoric,’’  to  which  he  added 
a Dialogue  between  a Philofopher  and  a Student  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England  ; in  the  fame  year  lie  alio  pub- 
1 idled  his  “ Behemoth,”  or  Hiitory  of  the  Civil  Wars  from 
1640  to  1660. 

Mr.  Plobbes  retained  his  underftanding  to  his  laft  fick- 
nefs  ; infomuch  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  Undying 
mathematics  when  above  eighty-fix  years  old,  but  alfo  of 
writing  very  long  poems.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  apparitions  and  fpirits  ; but  his  friends  call  this  a 
fable,  though  they  acknowledge  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
alone,  and  aferibe  it  to  a fear  of  being  affaffinated.  Mr. 
Bayle  oblerves,  that  he  meditated  much  more  than  he  had 
read,  and  that  he  never  cared  to  collect  a large  library  ; and 
Mr.  Hobbes  fays  of  himfelf,  that  if  he  had  bellowed  as 
much  time  on  reading  as  other  men  of  letters,  he  diould 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  they.  He  was  a great  admirer  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Thucydides,  and  Euclid  ; but  he  made  no 
account  of  large  libraries,  obferving  that  men,  for  the  molt 
part,  following  one  another’s  lleps  like  (beep,  have  feldom 
the  courage  to  go  out  of  the  trodden  paths  and  roads  which 
are  prefenbed  to  them  by  their  guides.  Mr.  Plobbes  died 
at  the  houfe  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  in  the 
year  1679.  For  a fuller  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
the  reader  may  confult  Bayle,  or  the  Biographia  Britanmca, 
article  Hobbes. 

Mr.  Hobbes’s  religious  and  political  fentiments  are  chiefly 
contained  in  his  book  De  Cive  and  his  Leviathan  ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  there  have  been  few  perfons  whofe  writings, 
by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  their  author  and  the  An- 
gularity of  his  notions,  for  the  dogmatical  manner  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  ftyle,  that 
have  had  a more  pernicious  influence  in  fpreading  infidelity 
and  irreligion,  though  none  of  them  are  dire&ly  levelled 
ao-ainft  revealed  religion. 

° Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  unjuftly  charged  with  atheifm  ; for 
he  exprefsly  acknowledges  the  exillence  of  God,  and  that 
we  mull  neceffarily  arife  from  the  effects  which  we  behold, 
to  the  eternal  power  of  all  powers,  and  caufe  of  all  caufes  ; 
ai  d he  blames  the  abfurdity  of  thofe,  who  call  the  world, 
or  the  foul  qf  the  world,  God : neverthelefs,  he  denies  that 
we  know  any  more  of  him  than  that  he  exills,  and  feems 
plainly  to  make  him  corporeal  ; for  he  affirms,  that  that 
which  is  not  body  is  nothing  at  all : “ Dantur  nomina  inflg- 
nincantia ; hujus  generis  ell  fubftantia  incorporea.’’  Reli- 
gion, he  fays,  arifes  from  the  fear  of  power  invifible,  feigned 
bv  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  as 
fuperftition  arifes  from  thofe  that  are  not  allowed  j and  he 


elfewhere  refolves  religion  into  opinions  of  ghofls,  ignorance 
of  fecund  caufes,  devotion  to  what  men  fear,  and  taking 
things  cafual  for  prognollics.  He  takes  pains  in  many  of 
his  works  to  prove  man  to  be  a neceffary  agent  (if  thefe 
contradictory  terms  can  he  properly  joined),  and  exprefsly 
afferts  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  human  foul  ; al- 
leging,  again!!  the  well-known  maxim  of  Des  Cartes,  “ I 
think,  therefore,  I am,”  another  maxim  of  his  own,  “ I 
think,  therefore,  matter  can  think.”  And  he  reprefents 
the  doClrine  concerning  the  diftinClion  between  foul  and 
body  in  man  to  be  an  error,  contracted  by  the  contagion 
of  the  demonology  of  the  Greeks.  The  belief  of  a future 
ftate,  he  fays,  is  grounded  upon  other  men’s  faying  that 
they  knew  it  fupernaturally,  or  that  they  knew  thofe  that 
knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it  fupernaturally. 

With  regard  to  revealed  religion,  he  treats  the  pretence 
to  infpiration  as  a lign  of  madnefs ; he  alleges  that  the 
books  of  Mofes,  and  the  liiftorical  writings  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  were  not  written  by  thofe  whofe  names  they 
bear  ; and  that  they  are  derived  to  us  from  no  higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  Ezra.  As  to  the  books  of  the  New' 
Tellament,  he  acknowledges,  that  they  are  the  true  re- 
gillers  of  thofe  tilings  which  were  done  and  faid  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apollles  ; but  he  pretends,  that  they  were  not 
received  as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Chriftian  church,  till 
they  were  eltablifhed  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the 
year  of  Chrill  364.  Though  he  fometimes  feems  to  fpeak 
with  veneration  of  the  facred  writings,  and  to  make  the 
laws  of  fcripture  the  law’s  of  God,  yet  he  exprefsly  afferts, 
that  we  have  no  affurance  of  the  certainty'  of  fcripture  but 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth ; that  the  precepts  of  fcripture  derive  all  their 
obligation  from  the  will  of  the  magillrate  ; and  that  the 
magillrate  is  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  all  fcripture 
doCtrines,  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  fubmit.  On  the  fame 
principle  he  maintains,  that  the  private  reafon  mull  fubmit 
to  the  public,  viz.  to  God’s  lieutenant ; that  a fubjeCI  may 
be  allowed  to  deny  Chrill  in  words,  provided  he  retains  the 
faith  of  Chrill  in  his  heart,  when  commanded  by  his  fovereign  ; 
and  that  idolatry,  to  which  a man  is  compelled  by  the  terror 
of  death,  is  no  idolatry. 

Mr.  Hobbes’s  opinions  with  regard  to  natural  religion 
and  civil  government  are  equally  erroneous  and  extravagant ; 
he  afferts,  that  by  the  Jaw  of  nature  every  man  has  a right 
to  all  things,  and  over  all  perfons,  and  that  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man  is  a Hate  of  war,  a war  of  all  men  again  ft  all 
men  ; that  every  mau  aCls  reafonably,  who  endeavours,  as 
far  as  poffible,  to  mailer  all  the  perfons  of  others,  till  he 
fees  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger  him  ; that 
the  civil  laws  are  the*  only  rules  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and 
unjuft,  honeft  and  diflioneft,  and  that  antecedently  to  fuch 
law’s  every  aClion  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent ; that  there 
is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itfelf,  nor  any  common  law's 
conllituting  what  is  naturally  jull  or  unjuft  ; that  all  things 
are  ellimated  by  what  every  man  judgeth  to  be  fit,  where 
there  is  no  civil  government,  and  by  the  law's  of  fociety, 
where  fociety  is  ellablilhed  ; that  the  power  of  the  fovereign 
is  abfolute,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any'  compaCl  with 
his  fubjeCts  ; that  nothing  the  fovereign  can  do  to  the  fub- 
jeCI can  properly  be  called  injurious  or  w rong  • and  that  the 
king’s  word  is  fufficient  to  take  any  thing  from  any  fubjeCt, 
if  there  be  need,  and  the  king  is  judge  of  that  need.  “ Non 
veritas,  fed  auCtoritas  facit  legem.”  And  yet  he  elfewhere 
fays,  “ Obligatio  civium  erga  eum  qui  fummam  habet  po- 
tellatem  tandem  nec  diutius  permanere  intclligitur,  quam 
manet  potentia  cives  protegendi.” 

Wood,  in  his  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  646,  has  afferted, 
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that  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  advanced  life,  retracted  many  of  his 
opinions  publilhed  in  his  Leviathan,  See.  and  compofed  an 
apology  for  himfelf  and  his  writings  ; but  the  authenticity 
of  this  apology  has  been  difputed.  Leland’s  View  of  the 
Deiftical  Writers,  vol.  i.  letter  iii.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt, 
by  Dr.  Maclaine,  vol.  v. 

HOBBY  was  a name  formerly  given  to  ftrong  active 
horfes  of  a fmaller  fize ; they  are  reported  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much  liked  and  ufed. 
Nags  anlvver  the  fame  defcription  as  to  fize,  qualities,  and 
employments. 

Hobby,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a hawk  of 
the  long-winged  kind,  the  falco  fubbuteo  of  Linnaeus,  called 
by  many  authors,  by  the  name  fubbuteo,  the  name  by  which 
others  exprefs  the  ring-tail  and  hen-harrier.  See  Falco. 

HOBBYHORSE-Head,  in  Mining,  fignifies  part  of 
the  pulley  geer  of  a coal  gin,  fixed  over  the  drawing-fhaft. 

HOBGOBLIN  is  a name  vulgarly  applied  to  fairies  or 
apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  robgoblins,  and  derives 
it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being,  the  nick-name  of 
Robin  ; but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with  greater  probability, 
derive  it  from  hopgoblins,  empufce,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed 
to  hop  without  moving  both  their  feet.  Johnfon. 

HOBITS,  in  Gunnery.  See  Howitzer. 

HOBLERS,  or  Hobilers,  Hobelaiui,  in  our  Ancient 
Cujloms,  were  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were  obliged  to 
maintain  a light  horfe  or  hobby,  (whence  their  name,)  for 
the  certifying  any  invafion  towards  the  fea-fide. 

The  name  was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  Irifh  knights,  who 
ufed  to  ferve  as  light-horfemen  upon  hobbies.  (18  Ed.  III. 
itat.  I.  c.  25,  and  flat.  5,  c.  8.)  The  term,  according  to 
Spelman,  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  that 
of  queen  Mary  ; when  thefe  troops  were  diilinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  demilaunces  and  light  horfe.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  Britifh  army  that  attended  king  Ed- 
ward II.  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1322.  Sometimes 
archers  were  mounted  on  light  horfes  ; and  they  were  hence 
llyled  hobi'er  archers. 

HOB-NAIL,  a nail  with  a thick  llrong  head,  ufed  in 
Ihoeing  a hobby  or  little  horfe.  Johnfon. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-nab,  a cant  word  formed  from 
hap  ne  hap,  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at  random 
or  by  mere  chance.  Johnfon. 

HOBOO,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Otaheite,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  to  their  fuper- 
fme  cloth.  It  is  the  thinnell  and  molt  iinilhed  preparation 
of  the  acuta,  which  fee. 

HOBRECHT,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  or  as  the  Italians 
write  it,  Qbrecht,  or  Olreth,  the  molt  ancient  compofer 
of  malfes,  in  correct  counter-point  of  four  parts,  that 
are  come  down  to  us.  He  was  a Netherlander,  and  the 
mufical  preceptor  of  Erafmus,  as  Damon  was  formerly  of 
Socrates.  Glareanus,  the  difciple  of  Erafmus,  fays,  that 
he  had  frequently  heard  his  preceptor  fpeak  of  Hobreclit  as 
a mulickn  who  had  no  fuperior,  and  fay,  that  he  had  filch  a 
rapid  and  wonderful  facility  in  writing,  that  he  compofed  an 
excellent  mafs  in  one  night,  which  was  very  much  admired 
by  the  learned.  Indeed,  in  fcoring  his  mafs  “Si  Dedero,” 
which,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1508,  it  appears,  though' 
the  movements  are  fomewhat  too  fimilar  in  fubjedt,  that  the 
counterpoint  is  clean,  clear,  and  maflerly.  And  this  is  the 
chief  praile  that  is  juftly  due  to  moll  of  the  compofitions  of 
the  fame  period  ; winch,  in  other  refpedts,  fo  much  refemble 
each  other,  that  a few  fpecimens  would  exhibit  almoil 
all  the  variety  of  melody  and  meafure  which  the  productions 
of  a whole  century  can  furnifh.  Indeed,  as  air  and  grace 
were  not  at  this  time  the  objcdls  of  a compofer’s  purfuits, 


they  Ihould  not  be  fought  or  expected.  Thole,  however, 
who  have  heard  modern  melody,  harmony,  and  modulation, 
to  a degree  of  fatiety,  and  admire  the  fugues,  canons,  and 
other  ingenious  contrivances  of  the  lixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  would  have  great  pleafure  in  the  performance  or 
contemplation  of  fuch  mufic  as  this,  which  is  become  new 
by  excefs  of  antiquity.  Few  or  none  of  the  palfages  have 
been  retained  in  modern  mulic  ; and  the  harmony  and  modu- 
lation having  been-  regulated  by  the  eeelefiaftical  tones,  or 
modes,  which  have  been  io  long  exploded  in  this  country, 
every  thing  would  be  as  new  to  a dilettante  of  the  prefent 
age,  as  if  he  only  now  heard  mulic  for  the  firll  time  ; fo 
that,  thofe  who  can  tolerate  nothing  but  what  is  ancient, 
and  thofe,  who  are  in  conftant  fearch  of  fomething  new,  will, 
in  thefe  authors,  find  mufic  equally  adapted  to  their  feveral 
taltes,  and  be  likewife  furnifhed  with  an  excufe  for  their 
fallidionfnefs. 

HOBROE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Wiborg;  16  miles  N.E-,  of  Wi- 
borg.  N.  lat.  56  38'.  E-long.  9-  49'. 

HOBSONd-CiioiCE,  a vulgar  proverbial expreffion,  ap- 
plied to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no  alternative.  It 
is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a carrier  at  Cambridge, 
who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  and  obliged  each  cullomer  to 
take  in  his  turn,  that  horfe  which  Rood  next  the  liable  door. 
Scott. 

HOBY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Suderma- 
nia  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Nikioping. 

HOCHALTS,  a town  of  Aullria;  nine  miles-S.S.W.  oi 
Aigen. 

HOCHBERG,  a marquifate  of  Germany,  annexed  to 
the  margraviate  of  Baden,  deriving  its  name  from  an  an- 
cient catlle,  fituated  two  miles  N.E.  from  Emendingen, 
which  is  the  principal  town. 

HOCHENAU,  a town  of  Aullria  ; nine  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Zillerfdor.dk 

HOGFIFELDEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  ol  a canton,  in  the 
dillridt  of  Saverne  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Stralburg.  The 
place  contains  1620,  and  the  canton  11,954  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  150  kiliometr.es,.  in  30  communes. 

HOCHLAND,  Hogland,  or  Highland , an  iflet  or  rock 
in  the  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  8 miles  in  circumference,  having  upon  it  two  light- 
houfes,  and  about  30  families  of  Finns.  In  the  heart  of  the 
ille  is  a deep  and  gloomy  vale  about  100  fathoms  wide.  The 
foil  of  this  iiland  ia  generally  fwampy;  but  it  is  not  dellitute 
of  wood,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  birch,  alder.  Sec.  On  the 
highcll  rocks  are  three  lakes,  which  are  not  without  fifh. 
Of  domeil ic  animals  here  are  a few  cattle  and  a Hock  or  two 
of  fheep.  Of  wild  fowl  there  are  various  fpecies.  Seals 
abound  and  herrings  are  plentiful.  N.  lat.  6g°3'.  E. 
long.  27 ' - 

HOCHST,  a town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the  Maine  ; 

6 miles  W,  of  Francfort. 

HOCHSTADT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflau  ; it  miles  from  Turnau. 

HOCHSTATT,  or  Hocilstett,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  principality  of  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube.  Near  lids 
place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim  (fee  Blen- 
heim-);. 1 9,  miles  N.  W.-  of  Augfburg. 

HOCHSTETT,  a town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg, 
on  the  Aifch ; 13  miles  S.  of  Bamberg.  N.  lat.  490  46'. 
E.  long.  io°  47’. 

HOCHWELSH,  atown  of  Hungary;  20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Kremnitz. 

HOCK.  See  Ham. 
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WocK-Tuefday  money.  See  HoKE-<Ay. 

HOCKHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
Situated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine ; cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  wine ; 16  miles  N.  of  Francfort  on 
the  Maine. 

HOCKHOCKING,  a river  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio,  about  25  miles  below  the  Muikingum,  which  it  re- 
fembles,  though  inferior  to  it  in  fize.  It  rifes  near  a branch 
of  the  Scioto,  and  purfuing  a S.  W.  courfe  enters  the  Ohio, 
at  Bellpre,  in  N.-lat.  38°  57'.  It  is  navigable  for  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  between  70  and  80  miles ; and  on  its  banks 
are  fine  meadows,  feldom  overflowed,  and  on  its  borders 
are  rich  upland.  Its  banks  fupply  inexhauftible  fources  of 
free-ftone,  iron-ore,  lead,  and  coal.  Here  ax-e  alfo  pro- 
ductive fait -Springs,  with  beds  of  white  and  blue  clay  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Red  bole,  and  many  other  ufefxxl  foflils, 
have  been  found  on  its  banks. — Alfo,  a poll-town  in  Rofs 
county,  Ohio  ; 440  miles  from  Walhington. 

HOCKQUAR,  or  Hockquart,  an  ifland  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake  Superior. 

HOCKSENBERG,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Dantzic. 

HOCKSTETT,  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 
12  miles  S.  of  Bamberg. 

HOCUB,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Vaillant  to  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  called  by  Tournefort  and  other  authors  gun- 
delia. 

HOCUS  POCUS,  a cant  term  applied  to  a juggle  or 
cheat.  Dr.  Tillotfon  derives  it  fx:onx  the  form  of  confecrat- 
ing  the  facramental  bread  in  the  Romilh  church,  hoc  eft  corpus. 
Junius  derives  it  from  the  Welch  hocced , a cheat,  and  pole, 
or  pocus,  a bag;  the  jugglers  ufing  a bag  for  conveyance. 
The  etymology,  however,  is  uncertain.  Johnfon. 

HOD,  a fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe  among 
bricklayers. 

HODAL,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Well  Gothland,  on  the  coalt  of  the  North  fea ; 45  miles 
N.  N.W.  - of  Uddevalla. 

HODAM,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries ; to  miles  E.  of  Dumfries. 

HODDESDON,  a market-town  and  chapelry  in  the 
parilhes  of  Amwell  and  Broxbourn,  in  the  hundred  and 
aounty  of  Hertford,  England,  is  fituated  near  the  "fiver 
Lea;  17  miles  dillant  fi*om  London.  It  confifts  principally 
of  one  flreet,  and,  in  the  year  1801,  contained  227  lioufes,  and 
1227  inhabitants.  The  privileges  of  a weekly  market,  held 
on  Tuefdays,  and  a three  days  annual  fair,  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  original  market-houfe,  a curious  edifice 
of  wood,  fupported  on  arches,  is  yet  ftanding,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  a number  of  rude  and  grotefque  figures,  carved 
on  different  parts.  The  chapel,  a neat  brick  building,  was 
creeled  about  the  year  1786,  on  the  feite  of  an  ancient  itruc- 
ture.  Near  the  market-houfe  is  a conduit  of  good  water, 
which  is  fupplied  by  pipes  from  a fpring  at  fome  diftance  ; 
it  was  built  by  the  Rawdons,  a refpe&able  family  in  this 
town  ; and  is  kept  in  order  purfuant  to  the  will  of  Marma- 
duke  Rawdon,  efq.  who,  in  1679,  bequeathed  an  annual 
proviflon  for  that  purpofe.  The  town  is  poffeffed  of  an  in- 
corporated grammar-fehool ; and  in  the  vicinity  is  a large 
cotton-mill.  ..Near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a 
large  houfe,  which  prefents,  both  externally  and  internally, 
various  fpecimens  of  curious  architecture,  fculpture,  and 
carving.  See  Chauncy’s  “ Hiflory,  &c.  of  Hertfordfhire,’’ 
and  Lyfons’s  “ Environs  of  London,’’  4to.  1811. 

HODEGOS,  a term  purely  Greek,  b$rr/o-;,  fignifying 
"uide.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  of  a book  com- 
peted bv  Anaftalius  the  Sinate,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  fifth 


century  ; being  a method  of  difputing  ag-ainll  the  heretics, 
particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr.  Toland  has  alfo  publiflxed  a differtation  under  the 
fame  title.  Its  fubjedl  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c.,  which  went 
before  the  Ifraelites  as  a guide  in  the  defert. 

HODEIDA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia, 
on  the  Red  fea,  with  a hax-bour  fit  only  for  fmall  veffels. 
The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Dola,  who  is  accountable  only  to 
the  Imam,  is  confined  to  this  city.  His  revenue  confifts  in 
part  of  the  duties  upon  coffee  exported.  The  manfion-houfe 
of  the  Dola,  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  houfes  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants,  are  conftrudted  of  ftone  ; the  reft  of  the  town 
is  compofed  of  huts  built  in  the  ordinary  llile.  Near  the  fea 
Hands  a fmall  citadel,  incapable  of  affording  a very  ftrong 
defence.  This  city  has  its  patron  faint  Scheick  “ Sadik,” 
who  is  honoured  with  due  veneration.  At  the  diftance  of 
i|  mile  from  Hodeida  is  a well  of  excellent  water,  which 
fupplies  the  inhabitants. 

HODEN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Sahara.  N.  lat. 
19"*  25'.  W.  long.  120. 

HODENSTEIN,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Enorchis. 
HODGE-PODGE.  See  Hotch-pot. 

HODGES,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  the 
fon  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges,  dean  of  Hereford,  was  born  at 
Kenfington.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and 
was  eledled  a ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1648. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1659,  and  fettled  in 
pradlice  in  London.  He  remained  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  continuance  of  the  plague  in  1665,  when  moft  of  the 
phyficians,  and  Sydenham  among  the  reft,  retired  to  the 
country  : and,  with  another  of  his  brethren,  he  vifited  the 
infedled  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible  vifitation.  Thefe 
two  phyficians,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  city  of  London  to  attend  the  difeafed,  with  a ftipend. 
Dr.  Hodges  was  twice  taken  ill  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
difeafe ; but  by  the  aid  of  timely  remedies  he  recovered.  His 
mode  of  performing  his  perilous  duty  was  this  : he  received 
early  every  morning,  at  his  own  houfe,  the  perfons  who  came 
to  give  reports  of  the  lick,  and  convalefcents,  for  advice  ; he 
then  made  his  forenoon  vifits  to  the  infefted,  caufing  a pan  of 
coals  to  be  carried  before  him  with  perfumes,  and  chewing 
troches  while  he  was  in  the  lick  chamber.  He  repeated  his 
vifits  in  the  afternoon.  His  chief  prophyladlic  was  a liberal 
ufe  of  Spanifh  wine,  and  cheerful  fociety  after  the  bulinefs 
of  the  day.  Having  thus  had  ample  oppoi'tunities  of  afeer- 
taining  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  he  publiflied,  in  the 
year  1672,  a work  under  the  title  of  “ Loimologia ; five 
Peftis  Nuperae  apud  Populum  Londinenfem  gx-affantis  Nar- 
ratio  Hiftorica,’’  8vo. ; which  contains  the  moft  authentic 
account  of  that  memorable  calamity.  He  fubjoined  the  bills 
of  mortality  of  the  plague-year,  1665,  amounting  in  all  to 
97,306  deaths,  of  which  68,596  were  occafioned  by  the 
peftilence.  This  volume  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Dr. 
Quincy,  and  publiflxed,  with  fome  additional  tracts  upon  the 
fubjedl,  in  1721,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  at 
Marfeilles  excited  confiderable  alarm  in  the  commercial 
cities  throughout  Europe.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
man,  who  had  performed  thofe  dangerous  duties  among  his 
fellow-citizens  with  fo  much  intrepidity  and  fidelity,  flxuuld 
have  ultimately  been  fo  far  reduced  in  his  circumltances,  as 
to  be  confined  in  the  prifon  of  Ludgate  for  debt,  where  he 
died  in  1684.  Plis  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook,  where  a monument  is  eredled  to  his 
memory.  The  only  other  work  publiflxed  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
was  entitled  “ Vindici;e  Medicinae  et  Medicorum,”  and 
printed  in  1660,  8vo.  See  Gen.  Biog.  Hutchinfon,  Med. 
Biog. 
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HonoW,  William,  R.  A.  a landfcape  painter,  who 
received  his  tuition  in  the  art  from  Wilfon,  whom  he  affifted 
for  feme  time,  and  under  whom  he  acquired  a good  eye  for 
colouring,  and  great  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  hand  ; but 
unluckily,  like  too  many  pupils,  he  caught  the  defedts  of 
his  mailer  more  powerfully  than  his  beauties  ; and  was,  in 
confequence,  too  loofe  in  his  definition  of  forms,  by  which 
means,  that  which  added  grace  to  the  works  of  the  mailer, 
became  Ilovenlinefs  in  the  pupil.  “ Hodges  had  the  boldneis 
and  negleft  of  Wilfon,  but  not  genius  enough  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  former,  or  make  us  forgive  the  latter : too 
inaccurate  for  feene-painting,  too  mannered  for  local  re- 
prefentation,  and  not  fublime  or  comprehenfive  enough  for 
poetic  land-fcape ; yet,  by  mere  decifion  of  hand,  nearer  to  ex- 
cellence than  mediocrity;  and,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  fome 
who  furpaifed  him  in  perfpeclive,  or  diligence  ol  execution.’’ 
He  accepted  an  appointment  to  go  out  draughtfman  with 
Capt.  Cook  on  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  South  feas,  from 
which  he  returned  after  an  ablence  of  three  years,  and 
painted  fome  pictures  for  the  admiralty,  of  feenes  in  Ota- 
heite  and  Ulietea.  Afterwards,  under  the  patronage  of 
Warren  Haltings,  he  vifited  the  Eall  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
quired a decent  fortune.  On  his  return  home,  after  prac- 
tifing  the' art  fome  time,  he  engaged  in  commercial  and 
banking  fpecu!ations;  which,  not  proving  fuccefsful,  he  funk 
under  the  difappointment,  and  died  in  1797,  aged  53. 

HODMAN,  a cant  term  formerly  ufed  for  a young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Weltminller-fchool  to  be  lludent  in 
Chrift-church,  in  Oxford. 

HODOMETR1CAL  (of  0 So-;,  w ay,  and  pfip,  I mea- 
fure,)  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea,  is  that  of  tlie  com- 
putation of  the  meafure  of  the  way  of  a fiiip  between  place 
and  place,  i.  e.  obferving  the  feveral  rhumbs  or  lines  in  which 
the  fhip  fails,  what  way  Hie  has  made,  or  how  many  leagues 
said  parts  of  a league  (he  has  run.  This  method  is  liable  to 
great  errors. 

HODY,  Humph  rev  , in  Biography,  was  born  at  Od- 
combe,  in  Somerfetlhire,  in  1659,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  refitor.  He  was  educated  at  a grammar-fehool,  and 
completed  his  lludies  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  and  tu- 
tor. In  1681,  and  1682,  he  wrote  his  learned  differtation  on 
Arifteas’s  Hiilory  of  the  Seventy-two  Interpreters,  which 
was  intended  to  fiiew,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  fome 
Helleniltical  Jew,  and  written  on  purpofe  to  recommend  and 
give  greater  authority  to  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  which,  from  this  llory,  has  received  the  name  of 
Septuagint.  In  1689,  Mr.  Hody  wrote  the  prologomena 
to  John  Malela’s  “ Chronicle,”  which  was  publilhed  at 
Oxford  two  years  afterwards.  In  1692,  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  D.  D.,  and  foon  after  publilhed  a treatife  entitled 

The  Refurredtion  of  the  lame  Body  alferted.”  Alter 
this  he  obtained  fome  confiderable  preferment  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  .reign  of  queen  Anne  when  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  Eng- 
lilh  fynod,  or  convocation,  was  warmly  agitated,  Dr.  Hody 
publilhed  “A  Hiilory  of  Englilh  Councils  and  Convocations, 
a'nd  of  the  Clergy  fitting  in  Parliament,  in  which  is  alio  com- 
prehended the  Hiilory  of  Parliaments,  with  an  Account  of 
our  ancient  Laws.”  This  work  brings  down  the  hiilory  from 
the  lirll  fynod,  which  is  mentioned  to  have  been  held  in  this 
ifland,  viz.  that  of  Verulam,  in  446,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Hody  was  author  of  many  other 
learned  works,  and  left  behind  him,  which  was  publilhed  in 
1 742,  a work  in  MS.  entitled  “ De  Grsecis  illullribus  Linguie 
Griecas  Literarumque  Humaniorum  Inilauratoribus,  eorum 
Vitis,  Scriptis  et  Elogiiis,”  This  work  confills  of  two  books, 
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of  which  the  firft  treats  of  tire  learned  Greeks  who  came  t<* 
Italy  before,  and  the  fecond,  of  thofe  who  came  after  th  - 
taking  of  Conhantinople.  Dr.  Hody  died  in  1706,  in  the 
48th  year  ol  Iris  age. 

HOE,  in  Agriculture,  the  ufual  name  of  a tool  employed 
in  tillage  hufbandry,  well  known  to  the  modem  farmer,  and 
which  is  conltructed  in  different  inodes  and  forms,  in  order 
to  ferve  different  purpofes  in  cultivation.  Tools  of  this  na- 
ture are  principally  diltingnilhed  into  two  kinds,  from  the 
differences  in  the  methods  in  which  they  are  made  ufe  of ; 
as  hand  and  horfe  hoes,  the  former  fort  being  ufed  by  the 
hands  of  the  labourer,  while  the  latter  are  wholly  employed 
by  the  powers  of  the  horie.  Hand-hoes  are,  likewife, 
chiefly  had  recourfe  to  where  the  crops  are  put  into  the 
grouud  in  the  broad-call,  or  narrow-row  fytlems,  but  horfe- 
hoes  in  fuch  as  are  fown  in  dillant  drills  in  a regular  manner 
in  regard  to  the  rows  or  lines.  Thofe  of  the  latter  fort  are 
far  more  powerful  in  their  work  than  thofe  of  the  hand  kind, 
and  capable  of  executing  the  bufinefs  with  much  greater 
difpatch. 

Hoii,  Hand.  The  variations  in  the  lhape  and  conftru&iou 
of  this  kind  of  hoe  are  numerous,  hut  the  old  fquare  hand- 
hoe,  which  is  in  ufe  for  a great  variety  of  purpofes,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  common  hoeing,  thinning,  and  fetting  out  dif- 
ferent crops  of  the  turnip  and  other  fimilar  kinds  fown  in 
the  broad-call  mode,  as  well  as  occafmnally  for  linking  out 
the  fupernumerary  plants  in  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  the  row 
or  drill  method,  is  commonly  well  known  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  in  general  conftrudted  of  a fquare  piece  of  thin  iron, 
which  has  a hole  and  fort  of  focket  formed  in  the  middle,  on 
the  upper  fide,  into  which  the  handle  is  faftened  ; though  is 
fome  inftances  a kind  of  hoop  is  formed,  which  is  attached 
to  each  extremity  of  the  fquare  part,  the  middle  conffituting 
a fort  of  focket  which  receives  the  handle.  Some  confider 
this  as  forming  an  improvement  in  the  tool,  by  admitting 
the  mould  to  pals  through  the  part  which  conllitutes  the 
bow. 

Thefe  kinds  of  tools  are  alfo  made  of  different  dimen. 
fions,  in  order  to  their  more  ready  application  to  different 
forts  of  crops  and  grounds.  The  molt  ufual  lizes  are. thofe 
given  below  : 

Dimenjions  of  Hand-Hoes. 

2 inch  hand-hoes.  8 inch  hand-hoes. 

3 inch  9 inch 

4 inch  10  inch 

5 inch  12  inch 

It  is  ufual  to  employ  the  two  lirll  deferiptions  of  hoes  i« 
the  more  early  growth  of  feveral  forts  of  field  crops,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  carrot  and  parfnip  kinds,  as  well  as  occa- 
fionally  for  wheat  and  other  grain  crops.  The  four-inert 
fize  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  thefe,  as  well  as  the  lirll 
hoeings  of  turnip  crops  and  others  of  the  fmall  feed  kind. 
Eight  and  nine-inch  hand-hoes  are  more  commonly  made 
ufe  of  for  the  later  turnip  crops,  and  for  thofe  of  the  pea 
and  bean  forts,  on  moll  kinds  of  loil. 

The  lalt  two  lizes  of  hand-hoes  are  for  the  moll  part 
employed  for  the  early  turnip  crops,  on  fuch  foils  as  are  of 
a fandy  or  loamy  quality  and  free  from  Hones  ; and,  like- 
wife, occafionally  on  Inch  as  are  of  a flinty  nature. 

For  the  purpofe  of  thinning  out  fuch  plants  as  Hand  in  a 
very  clofe  llate,  in  a more  perfect  and  effedtual  manner  than 
by  the  common  hoe,  in  various  kinds  of  crops,  a triangular 
tool  of  this  fort  has  been  conRrudted  and  had  recourle  to, 
which  is  found  to  anfwer  well.  In  it  one  of  the  points  of 
the  angles  is  placed  in  a downward  direction,  bv  which  mean* 
r ‘ the 
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the  workman  is  enabled  to  cut  out  the  ufelefs  plants  with  a 
coniiderable  degree  of  exaftnefs. 

And  another  tool  of  this  nature,  which  has  two  cutting 
points  for  breaking  up  and  dividing  the  ground,  has  been 
found  very  beneficial  in  different  intentions.  It  is  faid  to 
be  in  great  life  in  Portugal,  and  that,  from  its  weight  and 
conical  fhape,  as  well  as  the  circumftance  of  the  handle  being 
light  and  fhort,  it  executes  its  work  to  a good  depth,  with- 
out any  unufual  exertion  of  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of 
it.  It  is  in  that  country  chiefly  had  recourfe  to  in  break- 
ing up  the  ltrong  grounds  of  their  vineyards,  which  could 
not,  it  is  luppoied,  be  effected  by  our  common  hand-hoes. 
This  hoe  has,  likewife,  been  fuggefted  as  capable  of  being 
of  great  utility  in  the  digging  and  cultivating  of  ground  in 
ifeep  hilly  and  mountainous  trails,  as  well  as  in  the  making 
of  compoil  manures  of  lime  and  earth,  in  the  corners  of 
fields  where  the  plough  is  incapable  of  being  made  ufe  of 
for  the  purpofe  ; and  in  all  ileep  iituations  where  the  fpade 
cannot  be  employed.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  beneficially  ufed  in  digging  over  the  head-lands  in 
arable  fields,  as  well  as  in  orchard  grounds,  and  among  plant- 
ations of  trees  in  various  cafes. 

However,  in  order  to  effect  the  work  of  field  culture  in 
a more  perfedl  and  expeditious  manner,  than  by  means  of 
common  hand-hoes,  other  improved  forts  of  them  have  been 
Lately  invented  by  Mr.  Ducket,  junior,  which  execute  the 
bulirrefs  on  feveral  rows  at  the  fapte  time,  and  which  are 
capable  of  being  varied  fo  as  to  fuit  different  objects  and 
purpofes  of  husbandry.  They  have  been  had  recourfe  to 
on  fuch  lands  as  are  of  the  more  light  quality  with  very 
coniiderable  fuccefs.  They  confill  of  a kind  of  double  and 
treble  hoes.  By  the  fir ll  of  the  latter  defcription  three  rows 
are  capable  of  being  finifhed  at  the  fameinftant,  the  labourer 
who  employs  it  advancing  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the 
common  hoe.  Its  weight,  when  furnifhed  with  the  three  heart 
hoes,  is  7lb.  qoz.  but  which  is  capable  of  being  wrought  by 
even  a woman  who  is  accudomed  to  fuch  labour.  By  this 
means,  it  is  i'uggelted,  a much  finer  tilth  is  llricken  into 
drills  for  receiving  different  kinds  of  feeds,  and  more  expe- 
ditioufly  than  by  the  angle  of  the  common  hoe  on  any  line 
of  direction  ; and  that  when  one  drill  has  been  corrcilly 
opened,  the  others  will  of  courfe  be  formed  with  accuracy. 

In  a fecond  form  of  this  improved  hoe,  the  (hares  are 
diftributed  in  the  manner  for  drawing,  the  workman  in  ufing 
it  moving  backward  ; and  in  the  intention  of  adding  more 
preffure  without  fubjetling  the  wrilt  to  fatigue,  the  con- 
trivance of  a rope  is  had  recourfe  to,  which  palling  round 
the  workman’s  waift,  draws  from  the  part  where  the  hand 
would  have  afted. 

Its  weight,  with  two  twelve -inch  hoes,  is  7II).  30Z.  It  has 
another  difpofition  of  the  hoes,  which  is  moflly  employed  in 
the  making  of  trenches  in  mellow  fine  lands,  for  the  re- 
ception of  manure  in  the  planting  of  potatoes  and  other 
jimilar  crops.  Thefe  drills  or  trenches  are  formed  with 
much  expedition  by  ftriking  in  a line,  bringing  the  mould 
up  into  a fort  of  half  ridge,  and  then  finifhing  it  by  turn- 
ing and  going  back.  Its  weight,  with  three  itraight  lix- 
inch  hoes,  is  61b.  noz. 

There  is  dill  an  additional  form  of  this  improvement  of 
the  common  hand-hoe,  in  which  there  are  two  outward  hoes, 
a fpace  being  left  in  the  middle  betwixt  them,  by  which  the 
tool  is  enabled  to  execute  its  work  on  each  fide  of  a drill  or 
row  of  any  kind  of  crop  without  difficulty  or  danger  of 
hurting  it. 

It  is  afferted  by  the  inventor,  that  by  the  ufe  of  this 
hoe  two  acres  cf  barley  are  capable  of  being  hoed  in  the 
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courfe  of  a day,  and  that  good  work  is  made  with  it  on 
wheat  and  oat  crops. 

The  double-  hand-hoe  is  dill  occafionally  in  ufe  in  fome 
places,  and  is  a tool  that  is  fimple  in  its  condruftion,  and 
capable  of  being  bad  recourfe  to  with  benefit  on  foils  of  the 
more  open  and  light  defcription. 

Hoe,  Breajl.  This  is  a tool  of  the  hoe  kind  that  hasbeem 
advifed  by  fome,  as  more  adapted  to  particular  ufes  than 
thofe  of  the  ordinary  hand  fort,  as  for  the  hoeing  between 
the  rows  ol  fuch  grain  crops  as  are  didributed  at  narrow 
didances,  as  performing  the  work  not  only  with  more  expe- 
dition, but  in  a more  edeftual  manner. 

Hoe,  Macdougal' s.  This  is  a tool  of  the  hoe  defcription, 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  inventor  or  improver,  and' 
which  has  lomewhat  the  form  of  a fmali  light  plough,  being 
drawn  by  a labourer,  who  is  attached  to  it  by  a proper  con- 
trivance before,  and  directed  by  another  behind.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  and  ufeful  implement  in  many  inilances,  ef- 
pecially  where  the  crops  dand  at  coniiderable  didances  in 
the  rows,  fo  as  to  permit  it  to  work  freely.  As  open  wheels 
are  conilantly  liable  to  clog  and  fill  up,  it  might  probably 
be  an  advantage  in  this  cafe  to  have  the  wheel  made  perfectly 
folid. 

Hoe,  Horfe.  This  is  a very  powerful  implement  of  the 
hoe  fort,  which  is  now  much  in  ufe  for  the  cultivation  of 
molt  forts  of  crops,  that  are  fovvn  in  the  drill  or  row  me- 
thod. 

The  tools  of  this  defcription  that  are  employed  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  are  extremely  various  in 
their  nature,  form,  and  conllru&ion,  according  to  the  ufes 
and  purpofes  for  which  they  are  dedgned,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  dates  and  circumdances  of  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  to  be  employed,  and  }he  nature  of  the  drill  machines 
by  which  the  crops  are  put  into  the  ground.  They  alfo 
differ  greatly  in  their  weights  and  dzes,  as  well  as  in  the 
diapes  of  the  cutting  parts  or  hoes. 

But  all  the  different  kinds  of  ' hoes  of  this  nature  have  a 
very  great  fuperiority  and  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  hand 
kind  when  properly  formed,  not  only  in  point  of  difpatch 
from  their  working  upon  a great  number  of  rows  at  the 
fame  time,  but  from  their  executing  the  bufinefs  to  a better 
depth,  and  in  a much  more  perfedt  manner.  It  is  obvious, 
that  by  means  of  this  defcription  of  hoe,  the  earth  can  be 
much  more  completely  dirred  and  loofened  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  the  ground  be  kept  far  more  dean  and 
free  from  weeds  than  by  the  hand  method,  while  the  faving 
in  labour  and  expence  is  very  coniiderable.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  ufing  them  as 
much  as  poffible  in  the  bufinefs  of  modern  hufbandry. 

Among  the  numerous  implements  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  lately  invented,  the  expanding  horfe-boe , and  iix- 
fhared  horfe-hoe,  deferibed  in  Mr.  Amos’s  work  on  drill-. 
hufbandry,  are  deferving  of  notice,  as  being  practical  tools.. 
The  former  has  a fuperiority  in  many  cafes  from  the  cir- 
cumdance  of  its  being  formed  with  expanding  diares,  which 
can  be  regulated  to  fuch  didances  as  may  be  proper  within 
the  limits  of  twelve  and  thirty  inches.  It  is  found  ex- 
tremely benedcial  in  the  hoeing  of  bean  crops,  whether, 
fown  in  drills  or  equi-didant  rows.  Likewife,  in  crops  of 
the  potatoe  and  cabbage  kinds.  The  inventor  has  had 
much  recourfe  to  it  for  thefe  purpofes  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln. 

Tbefix-Jhared  horfe-hoe  may  likewife  be  very  ufeful  in  differ- 
ent forts  of  grain-crops,  which  have  fmali  intervals,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  nine  inches,  from  its  being  capable  of  regulation 
in  fo  far  as  the  rows  are  concern  d.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
capable  of  application  in  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of 
6 lands 
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- lands  of  the  fliff,  ftony,  and  gravelly  defcnptlonS,  as  well 
as  in  fuch  as  are  greatly  over-run  with  weeds  and  other  fanilar 
trumpery,  by  means  of  having  recourfe  to  teeth,  tines,  or  other 
coulters,  in  the  room  of  the  triangular  hoes  ; which  (hould 
be  fixed  in  the  tool  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  they  may  not 
only  cut  and  divide  the  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  foil, 
but  alfo  effeiftually  ftir  it  below. 

A convenient  hor'fe-hoe,  for  the  purpofe  of  hoeing  a 
number  of  rows  at  the  fame  time,  is  capable  of  being  fur- 
mifhed  by  the  drill-machine,  improved  by  Mr.  Cook,  merely 
by  removing  the  drill-coulters,  and  fupplying  their  places 
with  proper  {hares  for  hoeing.  But  in  doing  this  it  mull  be 
©bferved,  that  foils  of  different  qualities  and  textures  will 
require  {hares  of  different  forms  and  fizes,  but  which  can 
only  be  regulated  by  means  of  experience  in  any  particular 
fort  of  land.  In  fandy,  loamy,  and  all  light  forts  of  foil, 
©r  fuch  as  have  been  perfeftly  broken  down  and  reduced  by 
tillage,  {hares  from  five  to  fix  inches  in  breadth  for  nine-inch 
drills,  and  thofe  of  eight  inches  in  breadth  for  twelve-inch 
drills,  will  perform  their  bufinefs  in  a fafe  and  effectual  man- 
ner. But  in  flrong  clays,  which  are  intermixed  with  peb- 
bles, the  (hares  of  the  hoes  mull  not  have  lo  much  breadth  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be  fome  foils 
wholly  incapable  of  flat-hoeing.  Where,  however,  the 
texture  of  the  foil  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows  of  grain  is 
capable  of  being  torn  and  ftirred  by  long  narrow  plates  of 
iron,  having  the  forms  of  points  or  duffels  introduced  into 
the  (hanks  of  the  hoe-fhares,  inftead  of  the  hoe-plates,  there 
will  be  very  great  advantage  obtained  in  the  work.  The 
hoe-plates  are  capable  of  being  regulated  fo  as  to  operate  to 
a greater  or  lefs  depth  by  different  contrivances.  It  is  found 
that  ground  cannot  lie  in  too  level  a Hate  on  the  fnrface  for 
the  work  of  effectual  and  expeditious  horfe -hoeing.  In 
cafes,  however,  where  the  ridges  or  lands  are  in  fo  convex 
©r  rounded  a flate,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  hoe-plates  are 
incapable  of  performing  the  work  in  an  equally  deep  manner 
in  the  fame  operation  ; fuch  as  cannot  be  rendered  ufeful  may 
be  taken  out  and  laid  by. 

It  is  fuggeftedby  the  improver  of  this  horfe-hoe,  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  applied  to  feveral  other  beneficial  pur- 
pofes,  in  addition  to  that  of  hoeing  drilled  com  crops,  fuch 
as  cutting  up  the  rows  of  Hubble  as  loon  as  the  produce  has 
.been  removed,  with  all  fuch  weeds  as  may  have  efcaped  the 
hoe,  and  the  ftirring  of  fummer-fallows,  &c.  With  one 
man,  two  horfes,  and  a boy,  it  is  Did  that  ten  acres  are  ca- 
pable of  being  wrought  over  in  the  courfe  of  a day  ; which 
is  a great  convenience,  efpecially  in  the  bufy  harveft  feafon, 
when  it  would  be  wholly  impoflible  to  fpare  fuch  a number 
of  meu  and  horfes  as  would  be  neceffary  to  effedl  the  bufinefs 
with  common  ploughs.  The  fame  expeditious  method  is  alfo 
capable  of  affording  very  great  advantages,  in  cutting  up 
the  Hubbles,  either  before  or  dire&ly  after  the  crops  have 
been  taken  away,  as  time  may  be  thereby  gained  for  a fecond 
lowing  of  grafs-feeds.  where  the  firft  may  have  miffed,  and 
on  cole,  rape,  and  turnips,  for  the  food  of  fheep  or  neat- 
cattle,  during  the  winter  or  fpring. 

Another  Ample  and  convenient  tool  of  this  defcription, 
which  has  been  lately  employed  with  fuccefs,'  is  the  drill 
horfe-hoe.  It  has  been  ufed  in  hoeing  and  cleaningnlrilled 
wheat  crops  with  conliderable  advantage,  in  the  practice  of 
I.  C.  Curwen,  efq.,  in  Cumberland,  who  Hates,  that  “ the 
fimplicity  and  eafe  with  which  it  is  worked,  has  enabled 
him  this  feafon  to  give  his  wheat-crop,  which  exceeds  one 
hundred  acres,  two  cleanings,  at  an  expence  fomewhat  lefs 
than  a flailing  per  acre  each  operation  ; a man  and  boy, 
with  one  horfe,  being  able  to  cleau  above  feven  acres  per  day. 


ireftion  of  the  harrow,  to  prevent  its  injuring,  the 
grain,  is  effedted  by  an  alteration  of  the  chain,  by  which  it 
is  attached  to  the  wheels.  The  dillance  of  She  other  teeth 
from  the  centre  tooth  mud  be  regulated  by  the  width  of  the 
drills.  In  cafe  they  exceed  a foot,  the  harrow  fhould  he 
broader,  to  admit  of  another  row  of  teeth,  Ijo  clean  at 
nine  incites,  two  inches  and  a half  are  allowed  on  each  fide  of 
the  centre  tooth,  by  which  means  every  part  of  the  earth  is 
cut  between  the- rows  of  grain.  The  fize  and  flrength  of 
the  teeth  muH  be  regu'ated  by  the  nature  of  the  foil.” 

Upon  the  utility  of  this  hoe,  Mr.  Dykes  has  remarked, 
“ that  its  effedts  appeared  to- him  mod  highly  beneficial,  in 
clearing  away  in  the  fpring  all  the  weeds  that  had  grown 
during  the  winter,  amongft  the  wheat,  without  the  lead  in- 
jury to  the  grain  ; and  alfo  in  railing  up  the  top  foil,  w hich 
had  become  fad  and  heavy,  and  thus  enabling  the  fpring 
(hoot  to  take  root  more  eafily  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  co- 
vers the  roots  of  the  corn  with  frefh  foil,  which  are  often 
left  quite  bare  by  the  waffling  of  the  rains  in  winter,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  be  killed  by  the  froils.  It  alfo  enables  tl  e farmer  to 
Hnv  his  barley  much  earlier  than  he  could  broad-call,  as  it 
will  both  clear  the  corn  previous  to  lowing  the  grafs-fecds, 
and  afterwards  harrow  them  in.’’  Indeed  the  advantage  has 
appeared  fo  great,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  fow  the  corn 
on  his  fallows  by  means  of  the  drill. 

A pradlical  implement  of  this  fort  has  likewife  been  lately- 
contrived  by  Mr.  WaiHell,  which  he  denominates  a horfe-hoe . 
In  this  tool,  by  combining  the  powers  of  the  hoe  and  har- 
row a convenient  and  ufeful  machine  is  afforded  for  work- 
ing the  intervals  of  drilled  turnip,  and  other  crops,  that 
have  fufficient  widths  in  the  rows  for  admitting  its  adtion. 

Its  various  ufesare,  that  “ it  enables  the  farmer  to  culti- 
vate thofe  intervals  as  completely  as  a well-wrought  fallows 
fo  long  as  the  horfe  can  travel  therein  without  injury  to 
the  growing  crop.  It  is  not  afcertained  who  wras  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  this  tool,  but  the  firft  Mr.  WaiHell  faw  was 
at  Weft  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnard  Caltie.  That  in 
his  poffefiion  was  brought  from  Carlifle,  and  great  numbers 
have  been  fince  made  from  it.  They  anfwer  perfedtly  for 
turnip  crops,  Town  at  twenty-feven  inches  diHance  in  the 
rows,  and  are  greatly  in  ufe  for  that  fort  of  culture. 

There  are  Hill  a great  many  other  forts  of  horfe -hoes,  but 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  them  in  this  place,  as 
they  will  be  confidered  in  fpeaking  of  the  operations  which 
they  are  particularly  calculated  to  ferve. 

Hoes  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  may  be  ieen  by  confulting  the 
figures  in  the  plate  belonging  to  this  article. 

Hoe,  in  Gardening , the  common  name  of  an  ufeful  and 
well-known  garden  implement. 

Thefe  tools  are  of  different  kinds,  as  drawing  and  fcujffling, 
each  of  which  has  different  fizes  or  dimeniions. 

The  firlt  fort  is  fixed  with  its  edge  inclining  a little  inward  ; 
the  workman,  in  ufing  it,  drawing  it  towards  him.  It  is  one 
of  the  moH  ufeful  implements  ot  gardening  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  both  for  general  hoeing,  and  in  drills  for  fowing  many 
forts  of  feeds,  loofening  the  earth  about  the  plants,  and 
moulding  up  the  Hems  of  them,  as  well  as  hoeing  down 
weeds  between  all  forts  of  plants  that  Hand  dillant  enough  • 
to  admit  it.  It  is  the  be  ft  adapted  of  any  kind  for  thinning 
out  efculent  crops  to  proper  diltances,  to  acquire  their  pro- 
per growth,  fuch  as  onions,  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,  fpi. 
nach.  See.  And  of  this  kind  there  flrould  be  three  or  four 
different  fizes,  from  fix  inches  width  down  to  two  inches,  or 
lefs. 

The  firft  fize  is  a large  hoe  for  common  ufe,  about  fix 
inches  long  in  the  plate,  by  three  or  four  broad,  fixed  on  a 
P 2 long 
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long  handle  tot  both  hands,  and  is  the  proper  fort  to  life  for 
all  common  hoeing-work,  and  for  drawing  drills  for  low- 
ing peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  Sec.  It  is  the  mod  eligi- 
ble fized  hoe  of  any  for  broad-hoeing,  between  rows  of  all 
thofe  kinds  of  plants,  and  all  others  that  Hand  didant 
enough,  either  in  rows  or  otherwife,  for  the  hoe  to  pafs  be- 
tween them,  both  to  cut  down  weeds  and  loofen  the  ground, 
and  to  earth  up  the  Hems  of  the  plants,  and  for  ail  other 
purpofes  of  hoeing  where  the  plants  Hand  didant,  both  in 
the  kitchen  and  pleafu re-garden. 

The  fecond  die  mould  be  about  four  inches  in  the  plate 
longways,  and  the  fame  breadtli  as  the  above.  It  is  ufeful 
for  drawing  drills,  and  for  hoeing  among  various  plants, 
where  the  former  fort  of  hoe  cannot  be  commodioufly  em- 
ployed ; as  well  as  to  thin  fome  forts  of  efculent  crops 
that  require  moderate  diftanci  s,  filch  as  Dutch  turnips,  ge- 
neral crops  of  carrots,  parfnips,  Sec.  It  is  alfo  a proper 
fized  hoe  for  hoeing  common  flower-beds  and  borders,  & c. 
in  molt  inllances. 

The  third  fize  fhould  be  two  inches  and  a half,  or  not  more 
than  three  inches  broad  in  the  plate  ; and  be  fixed  on  a fhort 
handle  to  ufe  with  one  hand  in  final!  hoeing,  thinning  out  feve- 
ral  forts  of  efculent  crops,  and  other  work  among  clofe - 
growing  plants.  A fmaller  one  fhould  alfo  be  lixed  on  a 
longer  handle,  to  ufe  two-handed  in  hoeing  borders,  and 
other  compartments  of  fmaller  plants  Handing  near  together, 
both  in  the  kitchen-ground,  flower-garden,  Sec.  This 
fized  hoe,  on  a fhort  one-handed  handle,  is  likevviie  particu- 
larly ufeful  for  fmall-hoeing,  moulding,  and  thinning  out 
many  kitchen-garden  crops  in  young  growth,  fuch  as 
onions,  leeks,  carrots,  parfnips,  fpinach,  Sc c.  to  cut  them 
out  to  the  proper  didances.  It  is  alfo  a very  convenient 
fize  for  ufe  on  many  other  occafiorvs  of  hoeing  ; and  for 
drawing  fmall  drills  for  fowing  many  kinds  of  feeds,  and 
hoeing  up  flower-beds,  Sec.  where  the  larger  hoes  cannot  he 
readily  admitted  between  the  plants,  fo  as  to  dir  the  mould 
effectually  about  them. 

The  fourth  fize  fhould  he  about  two  inches  wide,  and 
fixed  in  a fhort  handle.  It  is  proper  for  fmall-hoeing 
onions  and  fmall  crops  of  carrots,  radifhes,  Sec.  the  fil'd 
time  where  they  Hand  pretty  clofe,  and  where  it  is  not  de- 
figned  to  thin  them  out  at  once  to  their  full  didance,  but  to 
leave  them  rather  thickilh  for  culling,  Sec. 

The  edges  of  the  hoes  fhould  condantly  be  kept 
{harp  by  occafional  grinding,  that  they  may  cut  clean 
and  freely. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  feuffling-hoe,  is  commonly  called  a 
Dutch-hoe.  It  is  fixed  with  the  edge  outward,  on  the  end  of 
a long  handle,  fo  as  that  the  perfon  uflng  it  may  pufli  it  from 
him  going  backward,  and  never  treading  on  the  hoe-ground, 
as  with  the  drawing-hoe.  In  regard  to  fize,  it  fliould  be  from 
about  four  to  fix  or  eight  inches  wide,  open  in  the  middle, 
for  the  mould  and  weeds  to  pafs  through,  fo  as  not  to  be 
drawn  in  heaps  ; having  a long  foeket  at  the  hack  part,  in 
which  to  fix  the  handle,  which  may  be  five  or  fix  feet  in 
V’igth. 

This  is  very  proper  for  feuffling  over  any  piece  of  ground 
to  dedrov  weeds,  that  is  clear  from  crops,  or  between  crops 
that  Hand  wide,  with  which  a perfon  may  make  confiderably 
more  expeditious  work  than  with  a drawing  hoe,  efpecially 
when  the  weeds  are  not  differed  to  grow  large ; in  which 
rafe,  one  man  can  often  do  as  much  as  two  with  the  other 
fort.  It  is  not  proper  for  hoeing  out  crops  of  efculent  plants, 
or  for  earthing  up  the  dems  of  plants,  nor  for  hoeing 
♦here  the  plants  dand  clofe.  But  it  is  very  ufeful  for  cutting 
down  weeds  in  flirubberies  and  wiideniefs  quarters,  where 


the  flmtbs  ft  and  diftant  from  one  another.  And  it  is  tl?# 
bed  fort  of  any  for  fcuflling  over  fand-walks,  or  others 
made  of  loofe  materials,  in  order  to  deitroy  weeds,  mofs, 
&c. 

When  of  a fmall  fize,  it  is  alfo  found  ufeful  to  run  over 
flower  borders,  to  cut  up  draggling  weeds  ; as,  being  fixed 
on  a long  handle,  the  work  may  he  effeCted  by  Handing  in 
the  walks,  without  treading  on  the  borders  or  walks,  and 
thereby  doing  injury. 

There  is  alfo  a fort  of  triangular  hoe,  which  has  beeb 
lately  found  very  ufeful  in  hoeing  many  forts  of  fmall  crops 
that  dand  rather  clofe. 

HOEDIC,  in  Geography , a fmall  French  ifland  in  tin? 
Engliflt  channel,  near  the  coad  of  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan  ; about  9 miles  E.  of  Belle-ifle,  and  12  S.E.  from 
the  peninfula  of  Quiberon  ; on  it  are  a town  and  village  of 
the  fame  name,  and  a fort.  In  1746,  this  ifland  was  taken 
by  the  Britifli.  N.  lat.  47'  41'.  E.  long.  2' 46'. 

HOEING,  in  Agriculture,  the  work  of  breaking  down, 
dividing,  and  rendering  the  particles  of  the  mould  or  foil  finb, 
by  the  ufe  of  tools  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  between  the 
rows  of  drilled  grain  crops,  or  thofe  of  other  forts,  fet  in 
rows  at  Hill  larger  didances. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  important  proceffes,  where 
crops  are  fown  or  fet  in  the  drill  or  row  method,  and  which 
fliould  condantly  be  well  attended  to,  and  executed. 

The  advantages  of  the  hoe  culture  are,  in  general,  coru 
iidered  to  be  extremely  numerous  ; it  completely  uedrovs 
weeds  ; increafes  the  means  of  the  plants  fupplying  thern- 
felves  with  food,  greatly  promotes  the  fertility  of  the  land; 
forwards  the  procefs  of  vegetation  ; and  leaves  the  foil  in  d 
great  part  prepared  for  fucceeding  crops.  As  rain,  fnow, 
and  dews  are  capable  of  being  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the 
mould  of  the  foil,  while  it  is  preferved  in  a loofe,  porous, 
and  open  condition,  though  in  the  contrary  date,  or  that  of 
its  being  in  a luird-bound,  firm  fituation,  they  feldoin  reach 
much  below  the  furface,  being  fpcedily  again  taken  up  into 
the  atmofphere  by  the  cffcCts  of  the  fun  and  wind,  pro- 
ducing little  or  110  benefit;  the  work  of  hoeing  mud  ob- 
vioufly,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  of  great  utility.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  is  found  highly  efficacious  011  drong,  ft  iff,  loamy 
forts  of  land  ; while  in  thofe  of  a very  light  open  texture 
it  is  often  hurtful,  by  differing  the  moidure  and  other  ekdlic 
matters  to  cfcape  too  freely,  when  too  much  employed. 

In  conducting  the  work  of  hoeing,  the  ground  fliould  b« 
in  a medium  date  of  drynefs.  Light  dry  foils  are  mollly  ca- 
pable of  being  hoed  at  any  feafon  ; but  fuch  as  are  of  an  ad- 
hefivc  compadt  quality,  can  only  be  hoed  with  benefit,  at  par- 
ticular periods,  when  the  mould  of  them  is  in  a loofe  friable 
fituation. 

In  the  hoeing  procefs,  it  is  neeeffary  to  execute  the  hufinefd 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumdances 
of  the  land.  Upon  the  more  ftiff,  heavy,  loamy  forts  of 
foil,  which  are  very  apt  to  produce  abundance  of  weeds,  it 
will  he  found  neeeffary  to  repeat  it  more  frequently  than  on 
others  of  the  more  light  and  open  deferiptions.  The 
hoes  fhould  likewife  be  heavier,  and  the  fhares'dronger,  for 
the  former  than  the  latter.  In  grain,  and  fmall  feed  crops, 
when  drilled  at  narrow  didances,  the  work  of  hoeing  fliould 
be  performed  by  means  of  fmall  fhares  that  bear  a due  pro- 
portion to  the  width  between  the  rows.  But  for  other 
larger  forts  of  crops  that  are  drilled  or  fet  at  much  wider 
diftances,  larger  and  dronger  tools  are  proper. 

Many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  hoeing  is  greatly  more 
beneficial  when  executed  with  horfe  hoes,  than  any  of  thofe 
of  the  hand  kind,  from  their  loofen  mg  the  foil  more  deeply,' 

and 
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a&cl  thereby  providing  more  nouriffiment  for  the  ufc  of  the 
«rops.  Hence,  it  is  fnppofed,  arifes  “ the  vaft  importance 
rf  the  operation  of  liorfe-hoeing,  during  continued  drought 
in  the  fpring  or  fumitier  ; and  to  this  caufe,  in  a great  part 
at  leaft,  it  may  probably  be  owing  that  luceni,  ufually 
fowed  and  horfe-hoed,  is  faid  to  endure  drought  fo  much 
better  than  natural  gralfes,  and  to  appear  green  and  flouriffi- 
in<--  whilft  thefe  are  withered  and  burnt  up.  The  almoft  in- 
ilantaneous  benefit  conferred,  by  this  operation,  upon  cab- 
bages, which  are  root-bound  from  a baked  foil,  or  upon 
jvlieat  which  appears  yellow  and  fickly  in  the  fpring,  is  its 
belt  recommendation.”  Thefe  crops  may,  it  is  faid,  “be 
feen,  after  being  worked  in  the  rows,  from  a withered  fickly 
hue,  and  flagging  condition,  turn  ereEl,  and  change  their 
colour  to  a deep  and  flourifhing  green  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Nay,  of  fuch  importance  is  the  operation  of  deep 
and  effectual  hoeing  held  by  experienced  people,  that  a 
Kentifh  farmer  has  been  known,  in  a time  of  great  drought, 
to  fend  his  men  with  their  fpades  into  the  alleys  of  peas, 
being  afraid  of  damage  from  horfe-work.” 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  hoeings  that  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  different  forts  of  crops  under  the  drill  fyffetn,  it 
muff  of  courfe  vary  greatly  according  to  the 'particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  different  cafes.  It  is  ufually,  however, 
about  three,  four,  or  even  live,  in  remarkable  inftances. 
But  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regulated  by  the  difpofition  of  the 
land  to  throw  .up  weeds;  where  this  is  coniiderable,  more 
hoeings  will  confequently  be  required,  as  no  weeds  fliould 
ever  be  allowed  to  rife. 

In  refpedto  the  proper  periods  of  hoeing,  there  is  con- 
fiderable1  diveriity  of  opinion,  efpecially  as  to  gram  crops, 
and  thofe  of  fome  other  kinds. 

In  wheat,  when  fown  fufficiently  early  to  admit 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the  autumn,  the  ffrff  hoeing 
is  advifed  never  to  be  executed  until  the  plant  has  ac- 
quired more  than  one  blade,  and  it  may  be  delayed  till 
it  has  four  or  live  leaves,  in  cafe  that  no  particular  occafion 
for  it  is  feen,  and  that  it  be  performed  before  the  winter 

fets  in-  . 

The  method  of  hoeing  is  differently  executed  in  different 
cafes.  The  author  of  the  horfe -hoeing  hulbandry  recom- 
mends, that  the  firlt  operation  lhould  be  performed  from  the 
rows  of  the  plants,  in  one  bout  of  the  machine,  by  which 
means  a ridge  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  a fur- 
row or  channel  on  each  fide  of  it,  having  the  row  of  plants 
between,  by  which  the  fnow  and  rains  are  caught  in  the  win- 
ter, and  much  benefit  thereby  produced,  as  well  as  by  the 
greateff  poflible  furface  of  the  foil  being  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmofphere.  It  has  been  contended  by  the 
above  writer,  that,  for  the  ffrff  time,  the  work  can  fcarcely 
be  done  to  too  great  a depth,  or  too  near  to  the  rows,  pro- 
vided that  the  plants  are  not  injured,  or  rooted  up,  as  by 
laying  the  roots  almoft  bare  in  this  way,  and  expofing  them 
to"  the  a Elion  of  the  frofts,  no  fort  of  harm  is  fufta'ined  by  them. 
This  is,  however,  a practice,  the  utility  of  which  may  be 
ju fifty  difputed,  as  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  that  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  mould  being  ftirred  and  laid  up  to 
the  Hems  of  the  plants,  than  by  expofure  during  the  rigours 
of  fuch  feafons.  And  it  is  even  admitted,  that  much 
caution  is  neeeffary  in  approaching  the  rows  of  plants,  in 
performing  'this  fort  of  work  on  very  light  foils.  It  is  alfo 
iuggeited,  as  a common  fault  among  workmen  in  employing 
the  hoe  plough,  that  they  merely  fkim  up  and  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  intervals  between  the  rows  without  going  fuffi- 
ciently near  them,  or  fufficiently  deep  ; and  it  is  advifed,  as 
a great  improvement  of  the  cuftom3.to  trench  or  draw  another 


furrow  to  a proper  depth,  if  practicable,  immediately,  of 
otherwife  before  the  ridge  be  turned  back  in  the  fpring.  Ir-> 
this  way  the  plants  are  left,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a 
trench,  by  which  means  they  are  preferred  conitanlly  dry 
and  free  from  ftagnant  moilture,  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
flickered  by  the  ridge  thrown  up  in  the  alley. 

In  ufing  the  drill  hulbandry  on  ftrong  foils,  there  may 
often  be  danger  in  protracting  the  ffrff  horfe -hoeing  to  too 
late  a period,  on  account  of  the  ground  being  apt  to  become 
too  moift  for  performing  the  buiinefs  in  an  effectual  man- 
ner. 

The  work  of  liorfe-hoeing  in  the  fpring  may  be  beguir- 
“ as  foon  as  the  frofts  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  fnrface- 
mould  is  fufficiently  firm  to  fupport  the  animals  without 
injury  in  its  execution  ; the  ridges  between  the  rows  are  now 
to  be  divided  and  turned  back,  the  finely  reduced  mould 
from  the  aEtion  and  influence  of  fro  ft  and  lnow  being  laid  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  by  which  an  abundant  fupply  of  nu- 
tritious matter  is  taken  up.  It  is  not  believed  that  even  the 
fmalleft  injury  is  done  to  the  roots,  by  the  breaking  and 
tearing  of  the  innumerable  threads  and  filaments  which- 
btanch  out  on  every  fide,  as  nature,  in  a very  fliort  time,  not 
only  remedies  the  mifehief,  but  provides  abforbing  mouths 
in  proportion  to  the  fupply  of  nouriffiment  that  is  made.. 
It  is  fuggefted  that  the  farmer  mull  conflantly  be  the  judge 
of  the  neceffity  for  light  harrowing  and  rolling,  before  the 
work  of  fpring-hoeing  the  rows  is  begun. 

The  number  and  diftances  of  the  fuccecdlng  horfe-hoeings 
mull,  in  a great  meafure,  be  governed  by  the  circumftances. 
of  the  land,  and  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator,  but  they 
have  chiefly  two  objeEfs  in  view  ; firlt,  that  of  turning  in  the 
weeds  the  moment  they  are  in  the  proper  condition  ; and 
fecondly,  that  of  moving  the  furface  mould  before  it  becomes 
too  much  baked,  and  impervious  to  the  dews  r the  latter  of 
thefe  points  mult  be  carefully  attended  to  in  dry  parching 
feafons,  as  the  weight  of  the  crop  depends  greatly  upon 
it.  The  advantages  of  the  drill  fyftem  are  here  likewife- 
clearly  evident.  There  may  be  a Itill  further  neceffity  for 
an  additional  itirring,  in  fuch  foils  as  are  much  exhaufted  or 
impoverilhed,  arifing  from  the  crops  having  taken  up  the 
chief  ot  the  nouriffiment  which  was  provided  by  the  former 
hoeings,  confequently  a new  earthing  up  ol  frelli  mould  near 
the  period  of  their  coming  to  perleElion  may  be  of  great 
fervice.  It  is  conceived  that  flight  hoe-ploughing  can  never 
be  in  the  leaft  injurious,  at  whatever  feafon  it  may  be  exe- 
cuted ; but  deep  working  in  this  way  fliould  never  be  per- 
mitted near  the  rows  of  the  plants  either  in  the  fpring  or  the 
fummer  months.  However,  the  middle  part  of  wide  in- 
tervals may  be  wrought  to  a good  depth,  as,  in  this  cafe,_  the, 
plants  are  left  well  earthed  up  at  the  laft  hoeing. 

In  refpeEI  to  the  modes  of  executing  the  work  of  liorfe- 
hoeing,  it  is  hinted,  that  “the  old  method  of  very  wide 
intervals  for  the  horfe -hoe,  whilft  the  feven-inch  rows  upon 
the  ridges  were  trufted  entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  hand- 
hoe,  feems  now  to  be  exploded,  and  to  have  given  way  to 
the  improvement  of  horle-hoeing  the  rows  in  a coniiderable 
number  at  one  time.”  It  is  probable  that  this  expeditious 
method  was  firlt  introduced  by  Ellis  and  Ducket.  The  fu  — 
periority  of  inch  a praElice  over  hand  labour  cannot  be  dis- 
puted; but  when  had  recourfe  to  on  ftrong  rough  lands,  its— 
powers  may  be  queliioned  with  propriety,  and  a preference 
be  juftly  given  to  the  regular  and  effeElive  working  of  the 
hoe-piough.  Upon  fuch  clayey  grounds,  deep  and  effeElive 
pulverization  is  of  great  conlequence,  flight  furface  working: 
producing  but  little  benefit,  the  earth  below  being  left  in  a 
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hard  unreduced  ilate,  almod  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  vegetation. 

The  work  of  horfe -hoeing  mu  ft,  however,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  regulated,  in  all  cafes,  by  the  cireumdances  of  the 
foils,  and  the  particular  modes  of  drill-fovving  that  may 
have  been  employed. 

It  is  dated  by  a late  able  writer,  that  “ early  in  March 
Mr.  Coke  ufes  the  hand-hoe,  which,  for  hoeing  the  rows  of 
wheat  and  peas,  is  about  fix  inches  wide  ; and  for  hoeing  thofe 
of  barley',  about  four  inches  wide.  By  this  hoe,  the  furface 
is  not  only  turned  over,  and  the  weeds  between  the  rows 
rooted  up,  but  the  mould  is  alfo  accumulated  about  the  roots 
of  the  growing  corn,  and  covers,  and  confequently  deilroys, 
the  low  growth  of  poppies  amongd  them,  which  are  a very 
frequent  weed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A fecond  hoe- 
ing is  performed  about  the  middle  of  May',  and  the  foil  is 
again  not  only  cleared  from  weeds,  but  accumulated 
again  (I  the  rifing  corn,  each  of  which  hoeings  cod  about 
twentv  pence  per  acre.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  fuggeded,  that 
fome  attentive  agricultors  ufe  the  horfe-hoe  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cook’s  drill  machine,  though  the  rows  of  corn  are  but 
nine  inches  from  each  other  ; and  affert  that  this  occafional 
trampling  of  the  horfe  on  the  young  plants  is  of  no  very'  ill 
confequence,  a circumdance  well  worth  obferving,  as  it  re- 
moves the  principal  difadvantage  of  the  horfe-hoe,  which 
confiits  in  the  too  great  diftance  of  the  alternate  rows  of  the 
corn  plants.”  It  is  further  dated,  that  “ by  the  earth  being 
thus  accumulated  againd  the  roots  of  the  corn,  it  is  faid  to  til- 
lure,  or  tellure,  much  ; that  is,  to  throw  out  four  or  fix  dems, 
©r  more,  around  the  original  dem,  and  thus  to  increafe  the 
number  of  ears,  like  tranfplanting  the  roots ; infomuch 
that  Mr.  Coke  obtains  by  this  method  between  four  and 
five  quarters  of  wheat  on  every  acre,  which,  in  the  broad-cad, 
did  not  yield  more  than  three  quarters  an  acre,  befides 
faring  a drike  and  a half  of  the  feed  corn,  unneceffarily'  con- 
fumed  in  the  broad-cad  method  of  lowing.  To  this 
fhould  be  added  another  advantage,  that  as  the  land  is 
thus  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  has  its  furface  twice  turned 
over,  and  thus  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  found  to  fave  one 
ploughing  for  the  purpofe  of  a fucceeding  crop  of  turnips.” 
But  whether  this  tilluring  of  the  plants  may  be  really  bene- 
ficial, without  hurting  their  roots  by'  too  much  exhaudion, 
has  not  been  hitherto  fatisfaclorily  (hewn. 

A late  writer,  who  objects  to  the  procefs  of  hoeing,  as 
pradlifed  by  Tull,  Chateauvieux,  and  others,  as  being  very 
imperfedt,  by  leaving  the  roots  of  the  plants  too  much  ex- 
pofed and  fubjedt  to  the  effedls  of  the  drying  fummer  winds, 
as  well  as  various  other  caufes,  in  the  fird  operation  of  the 
Bufinefs,  fuppofes,  that  all  the  different  precedes  of  horfe- 
hoeing  may  be  performed  in  an  equally  effediual  manner,  by 
the  common  lwing-plough,  as  by  any  of  the  hoe-ploughs 
which  are  generally  employed.  The  mode  of  ufing  the 
lwing-plough  in  this  fort  of  work,  is  defcribed  and  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  volume  of  “ Recreations  in  Agricul- 
ture,” at  confiderable  length,  with  a plate. 

But  notwithdanding  the  eafe,  convenience,  neatnefs,  and 
difpatch  with  which  the  work  of  hoeing  may  be  executed, 
either  by'  means  of  ploughs  of  the  common  hoe  or  fwing 
defcriptions  in  fuch  forts  of  crops  as  dand  in  need  of  wide 
intervals,  as  thofe  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  and  others, 
which  are  fimilar  in  their  nature  and  habits  of  growth,  they 
are  not  by  any'  means  properly  adapted  for  executing  the  bu- 
finefs  in  fuch  crops  as  are  put  into  the  ground  at  narrow  dif- 
tances,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  grain  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
fuch  hoe  machines  as  work  between  many  different  rows  at 
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the  fame  tune,  are  commonly  found  the  mod  proper  and 
convenient. 

Other  implements,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  cultivating  and 
fcarifying  kinds,  may  be  had  recourfe  to  wiih  much  advan- 
tage, in  many  cafes,  in  the  early  fpring,  in  the  view  of 
lootening  and  birring  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  thefe  forts 
of  crops. 

It  has  been  dated  by  a writer  on  drill  hufbandry,  that  in 
performing  the  work  of  hoeing  in  wheat  crops,  as  that  plant 
has  two  lorts  of  roots,  namely,  the  fem'mal  and  the  corona!, 
the  latter  of  which  rarely  fhows  itfelf  until  towards  the  end 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  that 
is  the  proper  period  for  aiding  the  efforts  of  nature  ; which 
is  adviicd  to  be  done  by  means  of  palling  over  the  field  with 
a pair  of  light  harrows,  and  in  this  way  not  only  dedroying 
the  weeds,  hut  affording  an  earthing-up  to  the  coronal  roots  of 
the  plants.  As  foon  as  this  harrowing  has  been  executed,  a 
roller  fnould  be  immediately  palled  over  tire  field,  in  order 
to  render  the  {oil  firm  about  the  roots  of  the  crop,  as  well 
as  to  prepare  for  a fecond  hoeing  ; hut  this  procefs  may  not 
be  neceflary  except  in  the  more  light  kinds  of  foils.  About 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  fometimes  fooner,  it  is  fuggeited, 
that  the  fecond  hoeing  fhould  be  undertaken  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fix-fhared  horfe-hoe  or  the  bread-hoe.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, only'  hoes  one  row  at  a time,  and  is  of  courfe  very  in- 
ferior to  the  former  ; which  performs  the  work  on  fix  or 
feven,  according  to  the  didances  at  which  the  crops  are  fown. 
Where  this  Jail  fort  of  hoe  is  employed,  the  feed  box,  &c. 
fhould  be  wholly  removed,  nothing  being  left  but  the  mere 
frame  of  the  drill  machine,  to  the  coulter  bar  of  which  the 
hoes  fhould  be  attached.  And  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
the  horfe  fhould  pafs  exactly  in  the  fame  track  in  which  it 
went  in  drilling  the  feed,  one  hoe  lefs  than  tire  number  of 
rows  drilled  being  madeyife  of;  that  interval  between  the 
breadths  of  the  drill  implement  being  hoed  by  the  hand, 
on  account  of  its  being  unequal  from  the  unlleadinefs  of  the 
horfe  ; and  by  the  workman  who  manages  the  machine  keep- 
ing his  eyre  condantly  on  one  of'  the  hoes,  fo  as  to  prelerve 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  the  red  mud  with  certainty 
be  perfectly  right  in  their  direction.  In  cafes  where  the  la- 
bourer who  directs  the  hoes  wants  to  move  them  to  the  right 
or  left,  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  lie 
fhould  lift  up  the  handles  in  a flight  degree  at  the  time  he 
moves  them.  But  it  makes  no  material  difference,  whether 
the  coulters  or  hoes  be  ufed  or  not,  as  the  manner  of  regu- 
lating them  is  equally  the  fame,  and  the  direflions  that  have 
been  given  for  the  ufe  of  the  hoes  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  ufe  of  the  coulters  in  this  hoe  machine. 

The  third  hoeing  is  directed  to  be  had  recourfe  to  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  as  at  that  feafon  it  greatly  invigorates  the  coronal 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  dems  or  dalks. 

And  v.'here  a fourth  hoeing  is  found  requifite,  it  fhould 
be  performed  about  the  end  of  June,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fucceeding  month,  according  to  the  cireumdances  of  the 
cafe.  However,  as  there  are  confiderable  variations  in  the 
foils  and  feafons,  it  is  fuggeded  as  impoffible  to  afeertain 
with  precifion  the  ex  aft  period  when  the  work  fhould  be 
performed.  Confequently,  much  mud  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  diferetion  of  the  farmer;  but  weeds  fhould  in  no 
indance  be  differed  to  become  predominant,  as  thereby 
much  injury  mud  neceffarily  be  fudained  in  the  crops. 

When  drilled  crops  of  the  wheat  kind  are  hoed  by  the 
hand  method,  which  fhould  perhaps  be  only  managed  iri 
this  way ; it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  that  the  work  fhould  be 
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executed,  as  foon  after  the  plants  are  up  as  pofiible,  by  two- 
inch  hoes. 

In  the  execution  of  this  fort  of  work,  on  crops  of  the 
barley  kind,  as  there  are  likewife  two  fets  of  roots,  of  a 
ilmilar  nature  to  thofe  in  wheat,  as  the  feminal  and  coronal, 
the  latter  of  which  is  formed  about  three  weeks  after  the 
fowing  of  the  feed,  it  is  fuggefted  that  upon  the  appearance 
of  this  root,  the  field  fhould  be  harrowed,  and  afterwards 
rolled,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  fir H:  hoeing  procefs,  and 
that  the  fecond  and  third  hoeings  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to 
at  proper  dillances  of  time,  being  executed  exactly  in  the 
fame  way  as  has  been  already  dire&ed  for  conducting  the 
work  in  crops  of  the  wheat  kind. 

In  managing  the  work  in  oat  crops,  it  is  advifed,  that  as 
foon  as  the  coronal  roots  begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  the  field 
fhould  be  harrowed  and  rolled  as  above  for  the  firlt  opera- 
tion of  the  hoe.  And  that  the  fecond  and  third  hoeings,  in 
cafes  where  they  may  be  requifite,  fhould  be  performed  in 
proper  times  afterwards,  and  in  the  fame  method  as  has  been 
direCted  for  crops  of  wheat. 

It  has,  however,  been  fhewn  that  the  work  of  hoeing  is 
capable  of  being  effected  in  a very  exaCt  and  perfeCt  manner, 
without  the  necefiity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of  hand, 
hoes  at  all  in  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  grain  crops,  by  means 
of  the  improved  horfe-hoe  of  Mr.  Cook.  See  IIoe. 

But  in.  drilled  crops  of  wheat  as  well  as  barley,  it  is  the 
advice  of  many  good  cultivators  to  have  the  work  -per- 
formed as  foon  as  any  weeds  make  their  appearance,  whe- 
ther the  horfe  or  hand  method  is  had  recourfe  to  for  the 
purpofe. 

And  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  the  hoes  fhould  conflantly 
be  of  the  fame  fizes  with  the  drills,  that  injury  may  be  more 
effectually  guarded  again!!.  In  thefe  inltances  the  work 
may  frequently  be  executed,  by  means  of  one  horfe  fixed  to 
a tool  that  does  the  bufinefs  on  four  or  five  rows  at  the 
fame  time,  a workman  directing  it  behind  by  means  of  the 
handles. 

In  the  work  of  horfe-hoeing  bean  and  pea  crops,  the 
writer  of  the  fame  fyltem  of  “Driil-hufbandry”  recommends, 
that  as  foon  as  the  plants  can  be  fully  diftinguifhed  in  the 
sows,  they  fhould  be  harrowed  over  and  rolled  in  order  to 
complete  them  for  the  firlt  operation  of  the  hoe.  And  that 
in  cafes  where  the  foil  is  mellow  in  its  nature,  the  expanding 
horfe-hoe  fhould  be  employed  about  the  middle  of  May,  at 
which  time  the  beans  or  peas  will  be  fufficiently  eitablifhed 
in  the  ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  free  ufe  of  the 
tool  ; the  (hares  being  kept  perfectly  (harp,  fo  as  to  cut  the 
weeds  with  facility,  in  order  that  the  expanding  harrow  may 
bring  them  more  completely  to  the  furface,  and  thus  finifh 
the  fecond  procefs  of  the  hoe.  The  crops  may  then  remain 
three  or  four  weeks,  or  until  more  weeds  appear  to  be 
thrown,  up,  when  they  fhould  be  fkim-hoed  a fecond  time, 
which  completes  the  bufinefs  of  the  third  hoeing.  But  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  days  afterwards,  the  rows  fhould  be 
hand-hoed  in  a perfeCt  manner,  and  then  well  earthed  up, 
which  concludes  the  work  of  the  fourth  hoeing.  Two  or 
three  weeks  after  this  they  fhould  be  again  hand- weeded,  and 
then  earthed  up  the  fecond  time,  which  finifhes  the  bufinefs 
of  hoeing  that  is  ufually  found  neceffary.  It  is  advifed, 
however,  that  if  the  foil  fhould  be  of  a ft  iff,  gravelly,  or  ftony 
nature,  the  hoe-plough  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to  in  the  fecond 
hoeing,  ploughing  a.  furrow  off  from  the  beans  on  each  fide, 
fo  as  to  make  a ridge  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  ; by 
which  means  they  will  then  (land  upon  a ridge  of  about 
fix  inches  in  width,  which  fnould  be  well  hand-hoed.  About 
a week  afterwards,  the  double  mould  boarded  plough  fhould 
be  employed,  to  earth  up  the  plants  in  the  rows.  And  in 
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two  or  three  weeks  they  fhould  be  again  hand-weeded,  being 
earthed  up  a fecond  time  by  the  double  mould  boarded 
plough  as  foon  as  the  weeds  are  dead,  which  moftly  termi- 
nates the  work  of  hoeing  in  fuch  crops. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  hand-hoeing  crops  of  this  fort,  ten-inch 
hoes  are  commonly  the  molt  proper,  the  mould  in  the  fecond 
procefs  being  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  upon 
which,  efpecially  in  peas,  they  fhould  be  made  to  reft  in  an 
inclining  poiition,  fo  as  to  afford  a more  complete  expofure 
to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere. 

In  the  work  of  hoeing  drilled  turnip  crops,  it  is  fuggefted 
that,  as  foon  as  they  have  got  four  vigorous  rough  leaves, 
they  fhould  be  harrowed  with  a pair  of  light  harrows,  ami 
in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  fecond  hoeing  fhould  be 
given,  either  by  the  break,  or  fix-fhared  horfe-hoe,  in  order 
to  cut  up  the  weeds  in  the  intervals,  but  fuch  weeds  as  are  in 
or  near  the  rows  fhould  be  extirpated  by  the  hand-hoe,  the 
turnips  being  thinned  out  at  the  fame  time.  The  third  hoe- 
ing may  be  had  recourfe  to  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  this 
with  the  fame  fort  of  hoes,  the  rows  being  alfo  well  hand- 
hoed,  and  the  turnips  fet  out  to  their  proper  diitances.  And 
it  is  hinted  that  this  method  of  turnip- hoeing,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  hoeing  of  cole,  with  the  exception  of  the  har- 
rowing, which  fhould  be  wholly  omitted. 

It  is  adviled  by  many  to  give  the  firlt  hand-hoeing  in  the 
more  early  turnip  crops,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  fpread  about 
four  inches  each  way  ; repeating  the  operation  at  the  diftance 
of  about  a fortnight,  fo  as  to  leave  the  plants  about  twelve 
inches  apart ; but  in  the  later  crops,  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  land  fhould  be  well  confidered,  and  the  diftance  regu- 
lated accordingly  however,  eight  or  nine  inches  are  quite 
fufficient  in  general. 

In  carrot  crops  the  method  of  hoeing  is, , as  foon  as  the 
plants  are  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  ground,  to  have 
them  harrowed  over  by  a number  of  harrows  faftened  toge- 
ther  by  a pole,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  covering  the  ridge,  the 
horfes  being  made  to  walk  in  the  furrows,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent treading  the  ground,  or  doing  injury  to  the  young  plants. 
In  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  harrowing,  the  fecond  hoe- 
ing fhould  be  given  to  clear  the  intervals  of  weeds,  fuch  as 
are  in  or  near  the  plants  in  the  rows  fhould  be  cut  up  with 
the  hand-hoe,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  at  the  fame  time. 
The  crop  may  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  flate, 
or  until  weeds  begin  again  to  appear.  The  hoes  fhould  then 
be  again  employed,  the  breaft  or  horfe-hoe  to.  clean  the  in- 
tervals, and  the  hand-hoe  for  the  rows  ; and.  where  any  dou- 
ble carrots  are  left,  they  fhould  be  taken  away,  and  fuch.' 
plants  as  are  to  (land  for  the  crop  fet  out  to  their  proper 
diflances.  In  the  execution  of  the  work  in  carrot  and  turnip 
crops,  the  four-inch  hoe  is  preferred  by  fome  for  the  latter, 
and  the  three-inch  for  the  former,  the  plants  being  left  in  the 
firlt  hoeing  at  fuch  a diftance  as  may  feem  requifite  ; and  in 
the  fecond  fetting  them  out  to  that  of  from  three  to  five  or 
fix  inches  diftance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  hoeing  potatoe  crops,  it  has  been  fug- 
gefted that,  as  they  are  in  general  fet  upon  light  mellow 
foils,  the  expanding  horfe-hoe  is  well  fuited  to  their  culture. 

It  lias  the  properties  of  being  expeditious,  effectual,  and 
cheap  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  hoeing  in  this 
crop  may,  however,  be  well  performed  by  the  ufe  of  the  hoe- 
plough,  or  indeed  any  common  fa  wing  plough,  as  already 
noticed.  It  is  advifed,  that  as  foon  . as  the  plants  are  fairly 
above  the  ground,  they  fhould  be  harrowed  once  over  in  a 
place  as  a preparation  for  the  firft  hoeing  ; aud  that  in  about 
two  weeks  afterwards  they  fhould  be  fkim-hoed  for  the  fe- 
cond operation,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  more  again  fkim- 
hoed  ; the  expanding  harrow  being  conflantly  employed  to 
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drag  Clio  weeds  out  of  tlie  ground  after  they  have  been  cut 
ru p by  the  hoe.  Directly  after  the  fecund  fkim-hoeirig  they 
fhould  be  well  Irand-hoed  in  the  rows  ; and  as  foon  as  the 
weeds  are  dead,  and  in  fome  meafure  decayed,  the  plants  in 
the  rows  lliould  be  earthed  up  well  by  the  fame  tool  properly 
-prepared  for  the  purpofe.  See  Hoi:. 

When  more  weeds  begin  to  {hew  themfclves,  but  before 
the  potatoes  begin  to  fpread  too  much,  they  fhould  be  hand- 
weeded  in  the  rows,  and  then  earthed  up  a fecond  time. 
When  more  weeds  appear,  and  feem  likely  to  run  into  leed 
before  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  up 
by  the  hand,  and  conveyed  from  the  field,  or  laid  in  heaps  and 
-contained  by  fire,  or  formed  into  an  earthy  comport  by  means 
of  cauftic  lime,  and  rich  mould. 

In  the  hoeing  of  this  fort  of  crop  others  advife  the  life  of 
eight  or  ten-inch  hoes,  as  the  land  is  more  or  lefs  ftony  ; in 
the  fir  ft  operation  drawing  up  the  mould  fo  as  to  cover  the 
roots  and  prevent  their  riling  above  the  tarface  ; afterwards 
'earthing  them  up  with  the  mould  from  betwixt  the  rows  of 
the  plants. 

In  hoeing  cabbage  crops,  it  is  taggefted,  that  as  the  month 
of  May  is  the  principal  feafon  for  planting  them  to  Hand  the 
winter,  the  work  fhould  be  finifhed  at  that  time  ; and  that  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  after  they  have  been  planted  out, 
■the  hoe -plough  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to,  ploughing  ott  a fur- 
row from  the  rows  of  cabbages  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a 
Ibrt  of  ridge  in  the  intervals  ; the  cabbages  being  left  upon  a 
flat  ridge  of  fix  or  eight  inches  in  breadth.  Thefe  ridges 
fhould  be  well  hand-hoed,  and  the  mould  brought  up  well  to 
the  plants  at  the  fame  time.  When  the  work  of  hand-hoe- 
ing has  been  completed,  the  expanding  harrow  may  be  made 
life  of  in  order  to  harrow  the  ridges  in  the  intervals,  by 
which  the  weeds  are  deftroyed,  and  left  upon  the  tarface  to 
decay. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  harrowing  has  been  done,  the 
Iioe-plough  may  again  be  had  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  turn 
'back  the  mould  to  the  roots  of  the  cabbage  plants,  on  each 
iide  of  the  rows  : and  in  about  a fortnight  after  this  earthing 
up,  the  bottoms  of  the  intervals  fhould  be  cleared  up  by  the 
horfe-hoe  or  the  hoe-plough,  which  has  not  only  a very  pleaf- 
ing  effect,  but  is  highly  ufetal  to  the  crop.  It  fliould  like- 
-sv He  be  repeated  a fecond  time  when  the  weeds  begin  to  fliew 
tliemfelves,  before  the  cabbages  fpread  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
horfe  from  palling  in  the  intervals  without  injury.  Where 
additional  weeds  are  thrown  up,  they  may  be  removed  by 
hand  labour,  and  any  injurious  infects  that  may  be  prefent 
at  the  fame  time  deftroyed.  The  hoe-plough,  or  common 
fwing-plough,  anfwers  here  perfectly  for  the  purpofe  of 
hoeing. 

Wi  iere  the  hand  mode  is  had  recourfe  to  in  executing  the 
work  of  hoeing,  a three -inch  hoe  is  commonly  firit  employed, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
a four-inch  hoe  ; after  that  the  plants  being  ufually  drawn 
hut,  and  planted  fo  as  to  give  the  moll  taitable  diftances 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  foil. 

Although  both  the  hand  and  horfe  method  of  hoeing 
crops  mull  frequently  become  neceffary,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  has  conliderable  taperiority  in  point  of  cheapnefs,  con- 
venience, and  the  effectual  manner  of  executing  the  work. 
See  the  culture  of  the  different  grain,  root,  and  other  crops, 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Hoeing,  in  Gardening,  a neceffary  operation  performed 
bv  the  hoe,  to  deftroy  weeds,  loofen  the  foil,  and  mould  up 
the  ftalks  or  Hems  of  plants  of  different  kinds,  and  thereby 
promote  their  growth. 

It  is  an  expeditious  method  of  deftroying  weeds  between 
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all  forts  of  plants  that  Hand  diftant  enough  to  admit  it  in  the 

intervals  and  rows. 

When  principally  defigned  to  deftroy  weeds,  it  fliould 
always  be  performed  to  tame  depth,  and  in  dry  weather,  the 
more  funny  the  .better,  especially  when  the  weeds  are  not  to 
be  raked  off,  that  they  may  die  as  foon  as  they  are  cut  down, 
or  at  leaft  be  lo  much  flagged  or  withered  by  the  fun  and 
air  as  not  to  grow  again. 

This  fort  of  work,  befides  deftroying  weeds,  is  likewife 
ufeful  in  loofening  the  tarface  and  difpoling  the  earth  to  re- 
ceive the  greater  benefit  from  the  air,  dews,  rains,  &c.  to  the 
great  nourifhment  of  all  iorts  of  plants,  and,  by  breaking 
up  the  tarface,  dividing  the  clods,  and  ftirring  the  earth, 
keeping  it  frefh  and  proving  a very  beneficial  culture  to  all 
vegetables.  In  loils  apt  to  bind  after  much  wet,  which 
cauics  the  plants  to  appear  of  a Hinted  growth,  hoeing  is  of 
vail  advantage  in  promoting  their  immediate  growth  and 
future  progrefs. 

The  application  of  earth  about  the  ftems  of  plants,  tach 
as  earthing  up  rows  of  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  See.  is  conllantly  of  great  fervice  in  proteCting- 
the  ilrength  and  vigour  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  in  giving  them 
a neat  appearance. 

It  is  alfo  beneficial  in  thinning  out  many  clofe-ftanding 
crops  to  proper  diftances,  cutting  out  the  taper-abundant 
plants  and  the  weeds,  and  loofening  the  foil  in  an  advantage- 
ous manner.  See  the  particular  crops. 

HOEI-TCHEOU,  in  Geography,  the  moll  fouthern  city 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  in  China.  It  is  one  of  the 
richeft  cities  in  the  empire  : the  people  are  economical  and 
temperate,  but  they  are  active  and  enterprifing  in  trade. 
Their  tea,  varuifh,  and  engravings,  are  the  moll  efteemed  in 
China.  It  has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dependent  upon 
it  ; and  the  mountains  wfiich  tarround  this  canton  contain 
gold,  lilver,  and  copper  mines.  N.  lat.  29  57'.  E.  long. 
1 18  14'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firit  rank,  in  Quang- 
tong,  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  round  it, 
and  its  extenfive  trade.  Its  jurisdiction  comprehends  1 1 
cities  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafs.  N.  lat.  230  p.  E. 
long.  114". 

HOEMAH,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bourro.  S.  lat.  30  50'.  E.  long.  127'  22'. 

HOENFURST,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Na- 
tangen  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Brandenburg. 

HOENSEE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Sam- 
land  ; 12  miles  E.S  E.  of  Goldap. 

HOEREA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea  ; 
27  miles  N.W.  of  Mifitra. 

HOEROMSK,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aggerhuus  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chriitiania. 

HOESSERING,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Luneburg-Zelle,  fituated  on  the  Hardan  ; 22  miles 
N.E.  of  Zelle. 

HOET,  GfiKAiiD,  in  Biography,  born  at  Bommel  in 
1648,  and  was  a difciple  of  Warnard  van  Ryfen,  an  excellent 
painter,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  Ichool  of  Poelemburg  ; 
but  his  genius  foon  exerted  itfelf  in  tach  a manner,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  proceed  happily  in  his  profeflion,  without 
being  indebted  to  any  initruCtor. 

When  he  commenced  artift,  he  was  at  firft  invited  to  Clevr, 
where  his  paintings  procured  him  very  great  credit  ; hut  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  vifit  France : yet  in  that 
kingdom  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  encou- 
ragement in  any  degree  proportioned  to  his  merit ; and 
therefore  he  turned  his  attention  to  England,  whither  he 
certainly  would  have  directed  his  courfe,  had  he  not  been 
Uilihaded  by  Vofterman,  who  at  that  time  was  preparing  to 
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leave  the  court  of  London.  At  lad  he  fettled  at  Utrecht, 
and  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood  found  a fufficient 
number  of  admirers  and  friends  who  condantly  employed  his 
pencil ; and  afforded  him  continual  opportunities  to  difplay  his 
abilities,  in  executing  feveral  grand  and  beautiful  defigns  for 
ceilino-s,  faloons,  and  fuperb  apartments,  and  alfo  in  finifliing 
a great  number  of  eafel  piAur.es  for  their  cabinets. 

The  reputation  of  Hoet,  for  knowledge  and  drill  in  his 
profcffion,  was  fo  universally  edablidied  at  Utrecht,  that  he 
was  appointed  director  of  an  academy  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, which  he  conduced  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and 
remarkable  advantage  to  his  pupils.  He  had  a lively  ima- 
gination, a very  ready  invention,  arid  a fine  genius  for  com- 
position ; as  alfo  a nice  adherence  to  the  coftume.  His  man- 
ner of  painting  was  clean  and  neat,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
mailer  of  the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro.  His  figures 
in  general  are  defigned  with  elegance,  and  drawn  with  cor- 
re chiefs  ; his  colouring  is  lively,  natural,  and  full  of  harmony, 
from  the  judicious  oppofition  of  his  light  and  fliadow;  his  touch 
is  light  and  firm,  and  his  pictures  have  a great  deal  of  tranf- 
parence.  His  ftnall  eafel  paintings  are  exceedingly  delicate 
in  the  touch  and  the  finifliing  ; and  yet  his  larger  works  are 
always  pencilled  with  a freedom  that  is  fuitable  to  thofe 
orander  compoiitions. 

& Many  capital  pictures  of  this  mailer  are  in  the  palace  of 
'Slangenberg  ; and  his  eminent  talents  may  be  feen  in  the 
grand  itair-cafe  at  Voorit,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 
In  Holland,  and  alfo  in  our  kingdoms,  feveral  charming  pic- 
tures of  Hoet  are  preferved  ; fome  of  them  in  the  manner 
of  Poelemburg,  and  others  in  the  ftyle  of  Carel  du  Jardin. 
He  died  in  1733,  aged  85. 

HOF,  or  Hoff,  in  Geography,  formerly  imperial,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach,  on  the  Saale, 
by  which  it  is -divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.  It  has 
three  fauxbourgs,  four  churches,  an  academy,  and  a woollen 
manufacture.  In  its  environs  are  quarries  of  marble,  red, 
black,  and  grey,  fome  of  the  latter  being  marked  with  red 
fpots  like  blood  ; 46  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  N.  ht.  50° 
18'.  E.  long. -12°  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Aggerhuus ; 36  miles  N.  of  Berga. 

HOFF,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 18 
milc-s  N.e!  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49"  46'.  _ E.  long.  17  27'. 

Alfo,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Natangen  ; 

four  miles  S.  of  Landfberg. 

HOFFHEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg;  36 
miles  N.E.  of  Wurzburg. 

HOFFKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Auflria  ; 10  miles-S.  of 
Aigen. 

HOFFLITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  .the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  letfenen. 

HOFFMAN,  ill  Biography,  an  excellent  compofer  of 
inflrumental  mufic,  particularly  fymphonies,  was  maeftro 
di  cappella  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna  in 
1772,  and  a mailer  much  efteemed  at  that  time  in  the  impe- 
rial capital. 

HOFFMANISTS,  ill  Eechfiajlicd  Hj/lory,  denote  thofe 
who  efpoufed  the  fentiments  of  Daniel  Floffmann,  profeffor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Fielmftadt,  who,  from  the  year  1598, 
maintained  that  philofophy  was  a mortal  enemy  to  religion  ; 
and  that  what  was  true  in  philofophy  was  falfe  in  theology. 
Thefe  abiurd  and  pernicious  tenets  occaiioned  a warm  and 
extenflve  controversy  ; at  length  Hoffmann  was  compelled  by 
Julius,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  retradl  his  invectives  again  It 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  rnoft  open  manner, 
the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy  with  true  and 
genuine  theology. 

HOFFMANN,  Caspar,  a phyfieias  of  fome  eminence 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  Century,  was  a rta- 
tive  of  Gotha,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  war,  born  in  No- 
vember, 1572.  By  the  affilfance  of  a friend  lie  was  fup- 
ported  during  his  refidence  at  the  mofl  celebrated  univerfities 
of  thofe  times,  and  graduated  at  Bafle  in  the  year  1605.  In 
1607,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  theory  of  medicine 
at  Altdorf,  the  duties  of  which,  and  of  other  profeffor- 
fnips,  he  continued  to  fulfil,  with  credit  and  reputation,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1648.  Gafpar 
Hoffmann  was  generally  confidered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a man  of  great  erudition,  and  was  author  of  numerous  publi- 
cations, in  which  he  (hewed  a bigotted  attachment  to  the 
do  divines  of  the  ancients,  efpecially  of  Ariflotle.  His 
works  are  not  fufficient Iv  intcreiling,  however,  at  prefent  to 
require  an  enumeration  of  their  tit'es.  Haller  confidered  much 
of  his  difplay  of  knowledge  as  fpurious  ; and  affirms  that,  as 
he  wrote  upon  anatomical  fubjedts  without  having  touched  a 
knife,  fo  he  treated  copiouliy  on  the  pradtice  ot  phyiic, 
without  having  vifited  the  lick.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill.  Halier 
Bibl.  Med.  Tract. 

Hoffmann,  Maurice,  a phyfician,  anatomift,  and  ho- 
tanift,  was  born  at  Furftemwald,  a final!  town  in  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  September,  1622.  During  his 
early  youth,  his  native  country  was  defolated  by  war  and 
peitilence,  which  compelled  his  parents  to  fly  from  place  to 
place,  and  interrupted  the  education  of  Maurice,  whofe  ac- 
quirements did  not  go  beyond  the  art  of  writing.  Having 
loft  his  father  and  mother  at  the  age  of  iixteen,  his  ardour 
for  knowledge  led  him  to  Altdorf,  in  1638,  where  a mater- 
nal uncle  was  profeffor  of  medicine.  Here  he  made  a mot 
rapid  progrefs  in  philofophy  and  the  learned  languages,  and 
commenced  the  ftudy  of  phyiic.  In  1641  he  repaired  to 
the  then  celebrated  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  was  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  the  lludy  of  anatomy  and  botany.  In 
the  former  of  thefe  fciences  he  k entitledto  the  name  of  a dif- 
coverer,  if  the  relation  of  Bartholin  be  true  ; that,  while 
yet  a ftudent,  he  was  amufing  himfelf  with  the  diffedtion  of 
a turkey,  and  difeovered  the  pancreatic  dudt,  which  he 
flier, 'ed  to  the  anatomift  Wirfung,  with  whom  he  lodged  at 
Padua,  and  who  afterwards  found  it  in  the  human  fubjedt, 
and  p'avc  it  his  own  name.  After  a refidence  of  three  years 
m Italy,  Hoffmann  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  received 
the  doctor’s  cap  in  April,  1645,  and  was  foon  appointed  to 
a profefforfliip  ; for  in  the  year  1648  lie  obtained  the  extra- 
ordinary chair  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ; and  in  the  following 
year  he  fucceeded  Gaipar  Hoffmann  as  ordinary  profeffor 
of  thefe  departments.  He  likewife  was  appointed  fucceffcr 
to  Lewis  Jungerman,  in  the  botanical  chair,  in  1653.  He 
urged  the  llrongeft  iuggeftions  relative  to  the  nccefiity  of  a 
garden  for  the  culture  and  demonftratioti  of  plants,  and  was 
not  lefs  llrenuous  in  his  reprefer, tations  in  favour  of  the  ef- 
tablifliment  of  a laboratory  and  an  anatomical  theatre  : and  it 
was  to  his  exertions  that  the  univerfity  was  indebted  for  thefe 
valuable  acquilitions.  In  addition  to  Lis  academical  occupa- 
tions, be  purfued  the  practice  of  medicine  with  confiderable 
affiduity ; and  he  obtained  fuch  eminence  as  a practitioner, 
that  feveral  of  the  German  princes  honoured  him  w ith  the 
title  of  their  phyfician.  In  a word,  his  .induftry  in  the 
clofet,  his  flcill  and  humanity  aPthe  bed-fide  of  the  lick,  his 
eloquence  in  the  chair,  and  his  various  focial  qualities,  ren-'- 
dered  him  worthy  of  the  general  eftimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  Pie  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1698, 
in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  three  times 
married,  and  had  eighteen  children. 

Maurice  Hoffmann  wrote  feveral  differtations  on  anatomi- 
cal topics,  but  his  principal  works  were  botanical.  Or 
this  fubjett.he  publifiied  “ Florae  AltdoyffitHS  Deliciae  Hor- 
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telifes,”  r&So,  «r  a catalogue  of  die  plants  in  the  botanical 
garden;  to  wmch  feveral  appendices  were  afterwards  printed, 
containing  the  additional  plants,  which  were  introduced  in 
fubfequent  years.  He'likewife  printed  “ Florae  Altdorffinae 
Deliciae  Sylyeftres,”'  1660,  being  a catalogue  of  the  wild 
plants,  growing  fpontaneoully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alt- 
dorf : and  “ Defcriptio  Montis  Mauritii  in  agro  Lemi- 

burgenfium,  &c.”  1694,  being  a catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
Mount  Maurice  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Eloy.  Did!. 

Hoffmann,  John  Maurice,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Altdorf,  in  October,  1653.  He  acquired  a know- 
ledge of - the  learridd  languages  at  Herfpruck,  and  ftudied 
medicine  and  philofophy  under  his  father,  and  fubfe- 
..quently  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  at  Padua.  After 
a reiidence  of  two  years  in  the  lad  mentioned  univerfity,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  his  native  city, 
.where  he  was  admitted*  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1675. 
His  talents  and  acquirements  obtained  for  him  fucceffively 
the  higheft  honours  and  offices  in  the  faculty  at  Altdorf.  He 
began  with  the  profefforffiip  extraordinary  of  anatomy,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1677,  and  in  1681  he  became 
.ordinary  profeffor  of  the  fame  branch.  In  the  following 
year,  the  profefTorffiip  of  chemiftry  was  given  to  him,  and 
he  read  feveral  courfes  in  the  laboratory,  with  which  his  fa- 
ther’s felicitations  had  enriched  the  univerfity.  He  after- 
wards undertook  the  profefTorffiip  of  botany.  In  1709,  he 
reiigned  the  anatomical  chair,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the 
profefforffiip  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  retained  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  Altdorf.  .But  Hoffmann  was  not  mOrc 
diftinguiffied  by  the  able  performance  of  his  academic  duties, 
than  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice  ; fo  that  he  was  fought 
for  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  efpecially  by  the 
princes  of  the  lioufe  of  Anfpach.  Fie  was  appointed  phy- 
fician  to  the  marquis  of  Anfpach  in  1695,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  a journey  to  Italy  ; and  'after  the  death  of  this 
patron,  in  1703,  he  found  the  fame  kindnefs  from  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  who  preffed  him  earneflly  to  remove  to  Anfpach. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1 713,  that* Hoffmann,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  academic  duties  : in  that  year  he 
fixed  himfelf  at  Anfpach,  where  he  died  in  October,  1727, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-four.  He  left  feveral  works  of  repute  : 
viz.  two  differtations  on  anatomy  and  phyfiology  ; one  on 
what  has  fince  been  called  morbid  anatomy,  entitled  “ Dif- 
quifitio  corporis  humani  Anatomico-Pathologica;  ’ ibid.  1713. 
“ Acta  Laboratorii  chemici  Altdorffini,”  1719.  “ Syntag- 

ma Pathologico-therapeuticum,”  1728,  in  two  vols.  qto.  and 
“ Sciagraphia  Ir.ftitutionum  Medicarurn,’  ’ a pofthumous 
publication.  He  alfe  continued  his  father’s  “ Florre  Alt- 
dorffinae.” See  Hutchinfon  Biographia  Medica.  Eloy. 
Di£l.  Hift.  de  la  Medecine. 

Hoffmann,  Frederic,  the  mofl  eminent  phyfician 
of  his  name,  was.  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  on  the  19th 
of -February,  1660.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  had  made  great  progrefs  in  philofophy  and 
the  mathematics,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  loll  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
In  1679  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  medicine  at  Jena,  and 
in  the  following  year  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Gafpar 
Cramer,  at  Erfurth ; and,  on  his  return  to  Jena,  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  February  1681.  In  the  year  1682  he 
publiffied  an  excellent  tradl  “ De  Cinnabari  Antimonii,” 
which  gained  him  great  applaufe,  and  a crowd  of  pupils  to 
a courfe  of  chemical  ledfures,  which  he  delivered  there.  At 
the  conclufion  of  this  courfe,  he  was  induced  to  vifit  Min- 
den,  in  Weftphalia,  on  the  invitation  of  a relation,  and 
pradfifed  his  profeffion  there  for  two  years  with  confider- 
able  fuccefs.  He  then  travelled  into  Holland  and  thence  to 
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England,  where  he  was  received  with  diftindtion  by  men  of 
fcience,  and  particularly  by  Paul  Herman,  the  botanift  in 
the  former,  and  Robert  Boyle  in  the  latter.  On  his  return 
to  Minden,  in  1685,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  the  gar  rife  n 
there,  and  in  the  following  year  was  honoured  by  Frederic 
William,  eledfor  of  Brandenburg,  with  the  appointments 
of  phyfician  to  his  own  perfon,  and  to  the  whole  principality 
of  Minden.  Neverthelefs  he  quitted  that  city  in  1688,  in 
confequence  of  an  invitation,  which  his  riling  reputation 
procured  him,  to  fettle  at  Halberlladt,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
as  public  phyfician.  His  fame  continued  to  extend,  and 
he  publifhed  a treatife  “ De  infufficientia  acidi  et  vifeidi,” 
by  which  lie  overthrew  the  lyitem  of  Cornelius  Bontekoe. 
In  1689  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Andrew  Herflel,  an 
eminent  apothecary,  with  whom  he  had  lived  forty-eight  years 
in  perfedl  union,  when  file  died.  About  this  time,  Frederic 
III.,  afterwards  firlt  king  of  Pruffia,  founded  the  univerfity 
of  Halle;  and  10-1693  Hoffmann  was  appointed  primary  pro- 
feffor of  medicine,  and  compofed  the  ftatutes  of  that  inftitu- 
tion.  As  a colleague  in  the  medical  profefforfiiip  he  re- 
commended the  celebrated  Stahl,  who  proved  the  great  rrinl 
of  his  fame  as  a teacher.  He  was  moil  active  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  profeffional  duties  ; and  while  he  introduced  a 
fpirit  of  free  and  enlarged  inquiry  into  the  new  univerfity, 
he  extended  its  fame  and  elevated  its  character,  by  the  elo- 
quence and  profound  information  difpl'ayed  in  his  letturcs. 
At  the  fame  time  his  own  reputation  was  fpread  abroad  by 
the  learned  works  which  he  publiffied,  and  procured  him  ad- 
miffion  into  the  fcientific  focietiesat  Berlin,  Peterfburgh,  and 
London,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  being  confulted  by  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank.  Fie  was  called  upon  to  vifit  many 
of  the  German  courts  in  his  capacity-  of  phyfician,  and  re- 
ceived honours  from  fevejal  princes;  from  whom  fome.fay 
that  he  received  ample  remuneration  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  his  patients  ; while  others  have  afferted  that  lie  took  no 
fees^but  contented  himfelf  with  his  ftipends.  Haller  afferts 
that  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  various  chemical  noftrums 
which  he  vended.  In  1 704  he  accompanied  feme  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  minifters  to  theCaroline  warm  bathsin  Bohemia,  on  which 
occafion  he  examined  their  nature,  and  publiffied  a differta- 
tion  concerning  them.  On  fubfequent  vifits,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sedlitz  purging  waters,  which  he  fir  ft  intro- 
duced to  public  notice,  having  publifiiec^a  treatife  on  them  in 
1717  : and  he  afterwards  extended  his  enquiries  to  the  other 
mineral  waters  of  Germany.  Among  other  illuftrious  pa- 
tients, who  applied  to  him  in  thele  excurfions,  were  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  and  his  emprefs.  In  the  year  1708,  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  to  take  care  of  the  declining  health  of 
Frederic,  and  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  arehiater  and 
aulic  counfellor,  together  with  a liberal  falary.  After  three 
y-ears  reiidence  at  this  court  he  returned  to  Halle,  and 
gladly  refumed  his  academical  functions.  Fie  continued  alfo 
to  labour  in  the  compofition  of  his  writings  ; and  in  1718, 
at  the  age  of  60,  he  began  the  publication  of  his  “ Medicina 
Rationalis  Syitematica,”  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe by  the  faculty  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
completion  of  which  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
likewife  publiffied  two  volumes  of  “ Confultations,”  in 
which  he  diftributed  into  three  “ centuries,”  the  moil  re- 
markable cafes  which  had  occurred  to  him  ; and  alfo  “ Ob- 
fervationum  Phyiico-Chemicarum  feledtionem  Libri  tres,” 
1722.  In  1727  he  attended  the  prince  of  Schwartzemburg 
through  a dangerous  difeafe  ; in  recompence  for  which*  his 
noble  patient  created  him  count  palatine.  He  quitted  Halle 
in  1734,  in  order  to  pay  a ffiort  vifit  to  his  daughter  and  fon- 
in-law  at  Berlin,  which,  however,  was  made  longer  than 
he  intended  ; for  he  was  detained  five  months  by  the  king  of 
10  Pruffia, 
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Pruffia,  Frederic  William,  in  order  to  attend  him  during 
a dangerous  illnefs,  which  had  attacked  him  in  his  camp  on 
the  Rhine.  During  this  attendance  Hoffmann  is  faid,  by 
dignified  remonftrance,  to  have  fecured  himfelf  againft  the 
brutal  rudenefs  with  which  the  monarch  treated  his  other 
phyficians  ; and  he  was  ultimately  treated  with  great  honour, 
being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  privy  counfellor,  and  pre- 
fented  with  a portrait  of  the  king,  fet  in  diamonds.  His 
majefty  likewife  procured  the  portrait  of  Hoffmann,  from  the 
fame  painter,  which  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  Monbijou  : 
and  to  Hoffmann’s  only  fon  he  prefented  a profefforfhip  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  with  the  title  of  his 
confulting  phyfician.  Hoffmanft  declined  a preffing  invita- 
tion to  fettle  at  Berlin,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and 
returned  to  Halle  in  April  1735.  The  illnefs  and  death  of 
his  beloved  wife,  in  1737,  turned  Ins  thoughts  to  the  confo- 
1'ations  of  religion,  and  he  drew  up  in  Latin  a fummary  of 
Chritlian  dodlrine,  which,  at  the  king’s  defire,  was  tranfiated 
into  German.  He  continued  to  perform  his  academical 
duties  until  the  year  1742,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, aged  eighty-two. 

Frederick  Hoffmann  was  an  induftrious  and  copious 
writer.  Haller  has  occupied  thirty-eight  quarto  pages  in 
the  enumeration  of  his  works  in  detail.  The  principal  of 
thefe  were  colic  died,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  by  two 
Genevefe  bookfellers,  and  publifhed  with  his  approbation, 
and  with  a preface  from  his  pen,  in  1740,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 
It  was  re-printed  by  the  fame  bookfellers,  the  freres  de 
Tournes,  in  1 748  ; and  in  the  following  year,  having  raked 
together  every  thing  which  his  pen  had  touched,  they  publifhed 
a fupplement  in  three  additional  volumes  folio,  which  was  alfo 
re-printed  in  1753-4.  The  writings  of  Hoffmann  contain  a 
o-reat  mafs  of  pradlical  matter  of  confiderable  value,  partly 
compiled  from  preceding  writers,  and  partly  the  refult  of 
his  own  obfervation  ; but  they  contain  alfo  many  trifling  re- 
marks, and  not  a little  hypothetical  conjecture,  which  was 
indeed  a common  fault  of  the  times  ; and  in  the  detail  there 
is  confiderable  prolixity  and  repetition.  As  a theorift  his 
fuggeftions  were  of  great  value,  and  contributed  to  introduce 
that  revolution  in  the  fcience  of  pathology,  which  fubfequent 
obfervation  has  extended  and  confirmed.  His  dodlrine  of 
atony  and  fpafm  in  the  living  folid,  by  which  he  referred  all 
internal  disorders  to  fome  “ preternatural  affedlion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,r’  rather  than  to  the  morbid  derangements 
and  qualities  of  the  fluids,  fir  ft  turned  the  attention  of  phyfi- 
cians from  the  mere  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  of 
the  animal  body  to  thofe  of  the  primary  moving  powers  of 
the  living  fyftem.  To  Hoffmann  Dr.  Cullen  acknowledges 
the  obligations  we  are  under  for  having  firft  put  us  into  the 
proper  train  of  inveftigation  ; although  he  himfelf  did  not 
apply  his  fundamental  dodlrine  fo  extenfively  as  he  might 
have  done,  and  every  where  mixed  with  it  a humoral  patho- 
logy as  incorredt  and  hypothetical  as  any  other.  Hoffmann 
purfued  the  ftudy  of  practical  chemiftry  with  confiderable 
ardour,  and  improved  the  department  of  pharmacy,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  mineral  preparations  ; but,  on  the  whole, 
and  efpecially  in  his  latter  years,  his  praCtice  was  cautious  and 
even  inert,  and  he  trufted  much  to  vegetable  fimples.  See 
Eloy.  Diet.  Hill.  Vit.  Fr.  Hoffmanni  a J.  H.  Schultze, 
and  his  Epift.  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  both  prefixed  to  the 
Geneva  edition  of  his  works.  Gen.  Biography-  Preface 
to  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines. 

HQFFMANNIA,in.Z?otoqy,focalledbySwartz.  inhonour 
of  feveral  able  German  botamfts  of  the  name  of  Hoffmann. 
Mauritius,  and  his  fon  John  George  Henrv,  were  fucceffively 
profeffors  at  Altdorf.  The  former  died  in  1698,  the  latter 
in  1727.'  They  publilhed  catalogues  of  the  Altdorf  garden, 


and  of  the  wild  plants  of  that  neighbourhood.  Frederick 
Hoffmann,  profeffor  at  Halle,  who  died  in  1742,  aged  82, 
publifhed  various  medico-botanical  differtations  on  Sugar, 
Cloves,  Balfam  of  Peru,  Yarrow,  Manna,  &c.  and  in  one  of 
them  recommended  the  leaves  of  Veronica  officinalis , as  pre- 
ferable to  the  tea  of  China  ; a dodlrine  which  has  made  as 
little  progrefs  in  the  world,  as  fome  others  better  founded 
in  truth.  Profeffor  George  Francis  Hoffmann  of  Gottingen 
is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  his  defcriptive  work  on  Salices , 
and  his  fplendid  Plant a Lichenofa,  both  in  folio  ; and  ha» 
alfo  favoured  the  world  with  feveral  other  botanical  writings. 
He  was  born  in  1760,  and  is  one  of  the  moll  eminent  cryp- 
togamic  botanifts  of  the  prelent  day. — Swartz.  Prodr.  2. 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  241.  t.  5.  Schreb.  788.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  i-  613.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellate,  Linn.  R ubiacea, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  of  one  leaf,  with 
four  eredl’  acute  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  lalver-fhaped  ; 
tube  extremely  fhort  ; limb  in  four  deep,  lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing  fegments.  St  dm.  Filaments  none;  anthers  four,  attached 
to  the  bafe  of  the  tube,  linear  awl-fhaped,  eredl,  preffedelofe 
to  the  ftyle.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong,  quadrangular  ; 
ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe, 
downy,  fcarcely  notched.  Perlc.  Capfule  oblong,  bluntly 
quadrangular,  pulpy,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  affixed  to  art 
ovate  diftinCt  receptacle  in  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  in 
four  deep  fegments.  Filaments  none  ; capfule  pulpy,  with 
two  cells,  two  valves,  and  many  feeds  affixed  to  diftindl 
ovate  receptacles. 

Obf.  The  receptacles,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
evince  the  propriety  of  terming  this  fruit  a pulpy  capfule, 
and  not  a berry,  the  latter  properly  requiring  the  feeds  to 
be  imbedded  in  pulp,  without  any  diftindl  receptacles,  much 
lefs  valves. 

1.  H.  pedunculata.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  242.  The  only 
fpecres.  Found  by  Swartz  in  rather  moift  fhady  places  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Jamaica.  The Jlem  is  herbaceous,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  branched,  fmooth,  rather  fhrubby  at  the 
bafe  ; its  branches  round  and  hairy.  Leaves  ftalked,  oppofite, 
eroding  each  other  in  pairs,  ovate,  pointed,  entire  ; wedge- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; above  ribbed,  fhining,  rough  with  ele- 
vated points  ; veiny,  pale  and  hairy  beneath.  Stipulas  op- 
pofite, very  fhort,  acute,  thick  and  hairy,  {landing  between 
the  footjialks.  Floaver-Jlalks  axillary,  oppofite,  folitary, 
longer  than  the  footftalks,  many  -flowered,  lax,  hairy.  Calyx 
coloured.  Corolla  yellowifh  at  the  points,  ftriated  with  red 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  fegments.  Anthers  yellow,  cohering 
as  in  the  nightfhade,  Solanum.  Berry  fcarlet  when  ripe. 

HOFFMARKT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria, 
fituated  on  the  river  March  ; 26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vienna. 

Hoffmarkt,  Furth,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the'marg- 
graviate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Rednitz,  peopled  with  me- 
chanics and  artifans  ; fuch  efpecially  as  cannot  obtain  the 
freedom  of  Nuremberg.  The  Jews  are  numerous,  and  have 
a fchool  and  printing-houfe  ; five  miles  N.W.  of  Nurem- 
berg. 

HOFFWA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ; 80 
miles  N.  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

HOFH AIMER,  Paul,  in  Biography,  publifhed  at  Nu- 
remberg, in  1539,  a trad!  in  Latin  entitled  Harmonise 
Poeticce,”  the  fecond  part  of  which  contains  a notation  of 
all  the  rhythms  and  meafures  of  the  feet  of  Latin  verfe.  This 
trail  is  among  Anthony  Wood’s  printed  books,  in  the  Afh- 
mol.  Mitfeum.  Paul  Hofhaimer  is  celebrated  byr  Lufeiriius 
O 2 * not 
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not  only  as  an  admirable  performer  on  the  organ,  on  whom 
the  emperor  Maximilian  conferred  great  honours,  but  as  a 
«ompofer  of  the  very  fir  11  clafs,  whofe  productions,  which 
were  not  only  learned  and  correct,  but  florid  and  plealing, 
had  remained  unrivalled  during  thirty  years. 

HOLMAN,  Eucborus,  publifhed,  in  1582,  at  Stral- 
fund,  where  he  was  corrector  of  the  public  fchool,  a treatife 
on  the  tones  or  modes  of  the  church,  “ DoCtrina  de  Tonis, 
feu  Modis  Muficis.”  This  author,  who  is  a follower  of 
Glarianus,  pretends  that  “ the  fcience  of  the  modes,  or  canto 
Jermo , which  is  the  moll  excellent  part  of  mufic,  is  but  little 
underftood  by  the  moderns ; but  he  draws  his  information 
from  muficians  of  the  higheil  authority.” 

HOFMANSTORP,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden, 
in  Smaland  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Wexio. 

HOG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Helfingland. 

Alfo,  a final!  ifland  in  Pamlico  found,  near  the  coall  of 

Horth  Carolina.  N.  lat.  34  56’.  W.  long.  76  36  . —Alfo, 
a l'mall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coall  of  Virginia. 
N.  lat.  37'  30'.  \V.  long.  75  42'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the 

E.  fide  of  lake  Champlain,  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont  ; 
nine  miles  long,  and  generally  about  three  miles  broad. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  in  Narraganfet  bay,  Rhode  ifland,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference  ; two  miles  from  Brillol. — Alfo,  an 
ifland  below  Peach  ifland,  in  Upper  Canada,  fituated  in  the 
ftrait  of  Detroit,  where  it  opens  into  lake  St.  Clair  ; con- 
taining about  300  acres  of  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  a large 
quantity  of  marlh  or  meadow  land.  It  has  fome  wood  ; the 
land  is  low,  but  fit  for  pafluruge,  well  improved,  and  con- 
tains in  ad  about  1700  ftatitte  acres. — Alfo,  one  of  the 
fmaller  Shetland  ifl.tnds,  near  the  E.  coall  of  Mainland.  N. 
lat.  6o°  30'.  W.  long.  1 - 1 2’. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eall  Indian  fea,  near  the  E.  coall  of  Palawan.  N.  lat. 
iO°  18.  E.  long.  1 19"  36'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Eall 
Indian  fea,  40  miles  long  and  fix  broad  ; 60  miles  W.  of 
Sumatra.  N.  lat.  2’  30'.  E.  long.  95°  50’.— Alfo,  an 
ifland  in  the  Eail  Indian  fea,  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. S.  lat.  7 ; 5'.  E.  long.  1143  55'. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
in  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  15  miles  long, and  fix  broad,  near  the 
W.  coall  of  Saleyer.  S.  lat  6J  12'.  E.  long.  120"  15'. 

Hog,  Cape,  a mountainous  headland  on  the  coall  ol  Syria, 
forming  the  S.  point  of  the  bay  of  Alexandretta,  anciently 
called  the  “ Rhofius.”  N.  lat.  36  27.  E.  long.  38  8 . 

Hog  IJlatids,  a chiller  of  fmall  iflnnds  fituated  near  the 
coall  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  between  Ballinalkelig’s  bay, 
and  the  entrance  of  Kenmare  river,  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Plug’s  Head.  There  is  alfo  a fingle  ifland  called  Hog 
ifland  in  the  river  Shannon,  near  its  mouth. 

Hog’s  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  S.W.  coall,  form- 
ing the  eallern  boundary  of  Ballinafkelig  bay,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry.  N.  lat.  5 1°  44'.  W.  long.  10  8 . 

Hog,  in  the  Linncean  Syjlem  of  Zoology.  See  Sus. 

The  common  hog,  or  Jus  ferofa  of  Linnaeus,  is  covered 
with  bridles.  In  a wild  itate  it  is  of  a dark  blinded  colour, 
and  under  the  bridles  there  is  a foft  curled  hair  ; the  ears  are 
fhort  and  a little  rounded.  In  its  tame  date,  the  ears  are 
long,  lharp-pointed,  and  douching  ; the  colour  is  generally 
white,  fometimes  mingled  with  other  colours.  The  hog,  in 
its  wild  date,  is  found  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
Britilh  illes  and  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic  ; in  Afia, 
from  Syria  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  Baikal  ; in  Africa, 
on  the  coall  of  Barbary  ; and  in  the  foreds  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Tame  hogs  are  found  univerfally,  except  in  the  frigid 
zone  and  Kamtfchatka,  and  fuch  places  where  the  cold  is 
very  fevere.  The  Cliincfe  hog  is  only  a variety  of  the 
common  hog  ; its  belly  hangs  almod  to  the  ground,  its  legs 
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are  Ihort,  its  tail  reaches  to  the  heels,  and  the  body  iV 
generally  bare  : it  is  a much  cleaner  animal  than  ours.  Hogs 
are  dupid  and  voracious  animals  ; infomuch  that  they  will 
eat  them  own  offspring,  and  devour  even  infants  ; but  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  hog  is  not  indiferiminate  in  the  choice  of 
its  food  ; for  it  has  been  found  to  eat  72  fpecics  of  vege- 
tables, and  to  rejedt  171.  in  America  it  clears  the  country 
of  rattle-fnakes,  which  it  eats  with  fafety.  Hogs  cannot 
bear  excefiive  cold,  and  arc  very  reftlefs  in  high  winds. 

There  are  few  animals  that  are  ufeful  in  a greater  variety 
of  ways  than  hogs.  They  are  extremely  proliiic  ; their  ilcfh 
is  agreeable  and  wholefome  food  to  thofc  who  life  much 
excrcife  ; and  as  it  takes  ialt  better  than  any  other  kind,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  a commercial  nation.  Hogs  furnifli 
brawn,  and  lard,  and  br'flles.  (See  each  article.)  In  Mi- 
norca, the  afs  and  the  hog  are  yoked  together  to  plough  the 
land  ; and  the  hog  has  been  applied  to  the  fame  life  in  our 
own  ifland,  viz.  in  that  part  of  Murray  which  lies  between 
the  Spey  and  Elgin.  Pennant.  See  Boar. 

Tliefe  animals  are  very  profitable  to  the  owner  in  different 
points  of  points  of  view,  efpecinlly  on  fome  particular  kinds 
of  farms,  as  tliofe  of  the  arable  and  dairy  deferiptions.  In- 
deed, on  moll  forts,  a few  animals  ol  this  kind  may  be  kept 
to  great  convenience  and  profit,  as  preventing  the  neceffary 
watte  of  different  refufe  materials  of  the  food  kind,  which 
can  only  be  converted  to  Inch  ufes.  Tliefe  animals  are  alfo 
capable  of  being  kept  to  great  profit  in  different  deferiptions 
of  large  manufactories  where  the  confumption  of  grain  is 
extenlive  ; as  in  thofc  of  brewing,  diddling,  and  the  making 
of  itarch,  See.  The  breed  of  hogs  fhould  be  eonltantly  well 
fiutcd  to  the  nature  of  the  farm,  and  the  extent  of  the  keep 
which  is  capable  of  being  provided  for  them,  othervvife  tliere  • 
may  often  be  conliderable  lofs  fullained.  The  clofe,  compact, 
thort-legged  breeds,  which  have  much  difpolition  to  take  on 
flefli,  are,  in  general,  to  be  preferred.  But  where  the  keep 
is  good  and  abundant,  breeds  which  attain  a much  larger 
fixe  may  fometimes  be  more  beneficial  and  proper.  See 
Live  Stock  and  Swine. 

Hogs  are  apt  to  dig  up  the  ground  and  to  break  fences  ; 
but  this  may  be  prevented,  by  putting  rings  in  their  nofes, 
and  yokes  about  their  necks.  Leiceiterfhire,  Northampton- 
fliire,  and  Hampfliire,  are  famous  for  thefe  animals,  which 
feems  owing  to  their  being  clayey  countries,  and  that  more 
peas  and  beans  are  fown  there  than  in  other  places.  The 
wild  kind  never  grow  fo  large  as  the  tame,  but  they  are 
much  better  tailed.  The  keepers  of  hogs  fhould  always 
chafe  fuch  boars  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding  as  are  long, 
bodied,  and  have  deep  bellies  and  iides,  fhort  nofes,  thick 
thighs,  fliort  legs,  high  claws,  a thick  neck,  and  a thin 
chine,  well  fet  with  large  briftles.  It  is  not  proper 
to  keep  too  many  breeding  fovvs ; for  they  will  pro- 
duce fo  many  young  at  a time,  and  this  three  times  a year, 
that  they  will  not  find  food  enough.  They  ufually  bring 
thirteen  or  fourteen  young  ones  in  a litter,  fometimes  more, 
but  they  can  bring  up  no  more  than  they  have  teats  to 
fuckle.  Young  fhoots,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  fwine  of 
three  quarters  of  a year  old,  are  bell  for  pork,  and  tliofe  of 
a year  and  a half  for  bacon.  The  male  pigs  that  are  reared 
fhould  be  gelt,  and  the  fows  fpayed  ; and  for  this  purpofe, 
tliofe  which  are  pigged  in  the  fpring  are  the  befl.  Moiil 
and  fedgy  grounds  are  good  for  fwine,  for  they  eat  the  roots 
of  many  of  the  plants  that  grow  there  ; and  the  fruit  of 
the  beech,  chefiiut,  and  hedge-bufhes,  fatten  them  well, 
and  make  their  flefh  much  better  tailed  than  when  bred  en- 
tirely in  the  ffye. 

Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  hogs  may  be  kept  in  fummer, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  farmer,  in  clover  fields  j and  that 
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lucern  is  fuperior  to  clover  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  faint- 
foin  is  very  good  ; but  that  burnet  is  very  bad.  In  winter 
they  may  be  well  maintained  with  carrots,  parfnips,  beets, 
and  potatoes.  The  dairy  fhould  be  appropriated  to  rearing 
pigs  and  feeding  fows  that  have  young.  It  appears,  from 
other  experiments  of  this  writer  on  the  fattening  quality  of 
feveral  forts  of  food  for  hogs,  that  pollard  alone  is  a cheaper 
food  than  peas  alone  ; that  boiled  carrots  are  much  the  molt 
profitable ; that  buck-wheat  is  more  profitable  than  peas  ; 
that  feveral  kinds  of  food  mixed  are  better  than  any  given 
alone  ; that  the  meal  of  any  one,  or  various  kinds  of  grain,  is 
better  and  more  profitable  than  the  whole  grain  mixed  or 
alone  ; and  that  peas  and  barley  are  much  fweeter  food  than 
beans.  The  keeping  of  hogs  in  any  city  or  market- town 
is  indictable  as  a public  nuifance. 

Hog  Cijlern , a contrivance  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of 
containing  and  preferving  the  food  employed  in  the  keeping 
of  hogs  or  fwine.  This  fort  of  bafon,  or  ciltern,  fiiould  be 
formed  in  fuch  a fituation  as  may  be  convenient  for  the 
kitchen,  dairy,  and  hog-yard,  being  conftrudted  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  there  may  be  no  lofs  futlained  in  its  leaking 
and  letting  out  the  more  liquid  contents.  Into  this  tub  or  cit- 
tern every  thing  fhould  be  collected  from  the  houfe,  and  other 
places,  in  order  to  be  formed  into  wafh,  or  foup,  for  the  ftore 
pigs,  and  thereby  no  lofs  be  incurred.  Where  large  flocks 
of  hogs  are  kept,  it  is  a matter  of  great  convenience  and 
utility  to  have  different  tub's  or  citterns  of  this  nature,  that 
the  food  may  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities for  conflant  ufe,  as  by  this  means  the  food  admits  of 
being  more  fuitably  mixed  and  blended  together. 

The  proper  confirmation  of  thefe  forts  of  receptacles  is  a 
matter  of  very'  confiderable  importance  ; in  Norfolk  they  are 
chiefly  built  with  bricks  and  terrace,  which  is  an  expenfive 
method  of  forming  them.  Wooden  veffels  are  not  by 
any  means  either  durable  or  commodious,  and  thofe  of 
lead  dangerous.  Bricks  laid  in  clay  are  fuggelled  as  per- 
fectly water-tight,  efpecially  when  backed  by  a coat  of 
the  fame  fubftance.  In  forming  thefe  citterns,  pits  or 
cavities  of  fuitable  dimenfions  fhould  be  dug  out,  as 
of  live  or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth, 
having  the  depths  of  about  five  feet.  The  whole  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  fhould  then  be  well  bedded  with 
good  clay,  well  moiltened  and  rammed  down,  fmooth- 
mg  the  furface  over  neatly  with  a trowel.  Upon  this  floor- 
ing three  courfes  of  bricks,  laid  in  mortar  made  with  the  befl 
clay,  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a way  as  that  the  joints  of 
one  courfe  may  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  bricks  of  the  courfe 
under  it,  the  whole  being  laid  lengthways,  and  not  crofted 
in  the  ufual  method.  The  fides  mult  be  carried  up  half  a 
brick  thick,  which  is  a brick  in  width,  being  laid  in  the 
mortar  of  good  clay  ; the  vacancy  left  between  the  brick- 
work, and  the  fides  of  the  cavities  being  firmly  rammed 
with  moift  clay,  fo  as  to  combine  the  bricks  as  much  as 
poffible  with  the  clay  and  the  fides  of  the  pits,  forming  them 
into  a fort  of  folid  body.  The  brick  and  clay-work  fiiould 
be  carried  up  equally  together,  beating  back  again  fuch 
bricks  as  may  have  been  forced  forward  in  the  ramming  of 
the  clay,  leaving  the  furface  in  the  cittern  quite  even  and 
regular.  As,  when  brought  up  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  citterns  of  this  nature,  of  five  feet  and  a half  by  four, 
ufually  meafure  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  depth,  the  feam  or  layer  of  clay  on  the  bottoms  and 
fides  mult  be  about  four  inches  in  thicknefs.  By  way  of 
affording  a good  covering  to  citterns  of  this  kind  above  the 
ground,  a fort  of  flanting  Hied  fiiould  be  eonilrufted  over 
them  by  building  flight  brick-walls  on  each  fide  of  them  to 
the  height  of  three  or  more  feet,  with  a gable  raifed  at  one 
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end,  the  other  being  left  open  as  a door,  and  the  top  clofed 
by  a roof  and  tiles.  This  method  of  covering  fuch  refer- 
voirs  is  far  fuperior  to  thofe  merely  having  flaps,  or  other 
fimilar  contrivances. 

Hog’s  Fennel,  in  Botany.  See  PeucedAnum. 

Hog,  Hedge.  See  Erinaceus. 

Hog,  Sea  Hedge.  See  Eciiinoderma,  Centronia,  and-' 
Sea  Urchin. 

Hog,  Hairs  of,  in  Agriculture,  the  fluff  briftly  fort  of  hair 
that  is  taken  off  from  the  body  of  hogs  when  they  are  killed, 
by  means  of  fealding  and  feraping.  This  is  a fubftance,  where 
it  can  be  collected  in  fufficient  quantity,  that  may  be  made 
ufe  of  with  advantage  as  a manure.  It  is  capable  of  being 
occafionally  purchafed  in  the  London  markets  at  about  nine 
or  ten  fliillings  the  quarter,  which  is  a ten  bufhel  fack  fluffed 
quite  full  ; and  is  applied  to  the  land  in  fuch  a way,  as  to  be 
turned  in  juft  before  the  crops  are  fown.  In  this  method  it  is 
found  to  anfwer  perfectly  in  foils  of  the  more  light  deferip- 
tion.  Seal  hair  has  likewife  been  found  capable  of  being 
employed  in  the  fame  mode  with  equal  fuccefs. 

Hog  Manure,  the  name  of  that  fort  which  is  produced  by 
hogs  in  the  (ties,  yards,  and  other  places  where  they  are  kept 
and  confined.  This  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  a very 
powerful  and  efficacious  fort  of  material,  being  confidered 
by  fome  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  horfe.  It  has,  how-- 
ever,  been  fuggefted  as  an  objection  to  it  by  fome,  that- 
weeds  are  more  liable  to  rife  after  the  application  of  it,  than  1 
that  ot  fome  other  kinds  of  manure. 

The  farmers  wdio  ufe  the  dung  of  hogs  for  their  lands,  ge-»- 
nerally  take  care  to  fave  it  by  well  paving  the  flies,  and  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in  bean-llalks,  Itubble,  and 
many  other  things  of  a like  kind;  and,  by  good  manage- 
ment of  this  kind,  many  farmers  have  procured  fifty  or  fixty 
load  of  excellent  manure  a-year  out  of  a fmall  ltye.  The 
very  belt  way  of  ufing  this  dung  is  to  mix  it  with  horfe- 
dung  ; and,  for  this  reafon,  it  is  belt  to  have  the  ftye  near 
the  liable,  that  the  two  cleanlings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

They  have,  in  masy  parts  of  Staffordlhire,  a poor,  light, 
fhallow  land,  on  which  they  fow  a kind  ot  white  pea.  The 
land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  to  their 
advantage,  for  reaping.  But  when  the  peas  are  ripe,  they 
turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the  quantity  of  peas  will  fatten, 
fullering  them  to  live  at  large,  and  remain  there  day  and 
night ; and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  land  will  produce 
good  crops  cf  hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards,  or,  if  too 
poor  for  that,  it  will,  at  the  worlt,  raife  grafs  enough  to  make 
it  a good  palture -ground.  See  Dung  and  Manure. 

FLoc.-p/um,  in  Botany.  See  Spondias. 

Yiocflieep,  a term  often  applied  to  the  male  ot  wedder  of 
one  year  old,  as  from  the  time  of  weaning  to  that  of  its  being 
firft  Ihorn. 

Hog  fleer,  among  Hunters,  a wild  boar  of  three  years  old. 
See  Boar. 

HoG^y,  the  name  of  a houfe  or  building  conftruifted  for 
the  purpofe  of  confining  and  keeping  different  kinds  of  hogs 
and  fwine.  Much,  efpecially  in  the  faving  cf  labour,  and 
the  making  of  manure,  as  well  as  in  the  food  and  keeping  of 
the  animals,  depends  upon  the  flies  being  formed  in  a convenient ' 
manner.  They  are  ufually  built  in  a very  plain  and  fimple 
method,  the  chief  objedts  being  confidered  thofe  of  warm 
dry  fituations  for  the  animals  to  lie  in,  -with  fmall  areas  or 
yards  before  them,  and  proper  troughs  fitted  up  for  holding 
their  food.  They  are  molt  commonly  conftrudted  with  l?an- 
to  or  Ihed-roofs,  and  have  but  feldom  more  than  fix  or  feven 
feet  width,  with  height  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  order  to 
have  them  as  coavenient  as  poffible,  they  ffiould  be  at  no  very 
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great  aiftance  from  the  houfe  and  offices,  being  well  placed 
lor  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  but  as  little  connected  with  the 
other  out -buildings  as  may  be.  Some  have  fuggefted  the 
great  propriety  and  advantage,  in  particular  cafes,  of  having 
them  connefiled  in  fuch  a manner  with  the  fcullery,  as  that  the 
whole  of  the  refufe  articles  from  it  may  be  readily  conveyed 
to  them  by  means  of  pipes  or  other  fimilar  contrivances. 

Where  they  are  at  a diftance  they  fhould  conftantly  be  fo 
fitu.atqd  as  that  the  fervants  need  not  have  occafion  to  enter 
the  farm  yards  in  the  bufinefs  of  feeding  them. 

Although  it  be  the  common  notion  that  hogs  are  naturally 
filthy  in  their  habits,  there  are  probably  very  few  domeftic 
animals  that  are  more  pleafed  when  they  have  clean  comfort- 
able beds,  and  certainly  not  any  on  which  cleanlinefs  has  a 
jnore  evident  effedl,  fo  far  as  thriving,  feeding,  and  fattening 
?.re  concerned.  With  the  view  of  keeping  them  perfectly 
dry  at  all  periods,  a flight,  but  lufficient  degree  of  inclination 
or  Hope  outwards  fhould  conftantly  be  given  to  the  floors  of 
the  fries  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  areas  or  yards  with  which  they 
are  connedled,  and  proper  drains  be  conftrtidled  for  conveying 
away  any  moifture  that  may  be  prefent  in  them.  The  out- 
fide  yards  (hould  alfo  be  a little  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the 

f round,  and  the  fties  fomewhat  elevated  above  the  yards. 

t is  neceffary  alfo  that  there  {hould  be  a number  of  divi- 
fions,  in  order  to  keep  the  different  kinds  of  hog  (lock  fepa- 
rate,  as  there  fhould  never  be  too  great  a number  kept  toge- 
ther, it  being  found  by  experience  that  they  thrive  and  fatten 
better  where  the  numbers  are  fmall,  and  as  nearly  as  poffible 
fimilar  in  the  fizes.  Suitable  divifions  are  confequently  to 
be  formed  for  female  hogs  when  with  the  boar  ; others  for 
breeding  fvvine,  as  well  as  for  their  farrowing  in  ; and  fiill 
Others  for  properly  weaning  the  young  pigs  in,  for  keeping 
the  ftore  pig  flock  in,  and  for  fattening  the  hogs  of  proper 
ages  in.  Where  the  nature  of  the  fituations  will  admit  of  it, 
the  areas  or  yards  fhould  be  pretty  extenfive.  And  in  cafes 
where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  of  vail  advantage  to  have  water 
conveyed  through  them,  as  it  ferves  not  only  to  keep  them 
clean  with  greater  eafe  and  facility,  but  anfwers  a variety  of 
other  beneficial  intentions. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  a writer  on  rural  economy,  that 
all  pig-flies  fhould  be  provided  with  rubbing  polls.  “ Having 
■ occafion  to  fhift  two  hogs  out  of  a fty  without  one  into  an 
other  with  a poll  accidentally  put  up  to  fupport  the  roof,  he 
had  a full  opportunity  of  obferving  its  ufe.  The  animals, 
when  they  went  in,  were  dirty,  with  broken  ragged  coats, 
qnd  dull  heavy  countenances.  In  a few  days  they  cleared 
^way  their  coats,  cleaned  their  fkins,  and  became  fleeky 
haired  : the  enjoyments  of  the  poll  were  difcernible,  even  in 
their  looks,  in  their  livelinefs,  and  in  their  apparant  content- 
ment. It  is  not  probable  that  any  animal  can  thrive  while 
.afflicted  with  pain  or  uneafinefs.  Graziers  fuffer  fingle  trees 
to  grow,  or  put  up  dead  polls  in  the  ground,  for  their  cattle 
to  rub  themfelves  againft ; yet  it  is  probable  a rubbing  poft 
has  never  been  placed  intentionally  in  a fly  ; though  perhaps, 
for  a two-fold  reafon,  rubbing  is  molt  requifite  to  fvvine.’’ 

. In  the  conltrudlion  of  hog-fties,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
any  plan  that  can  be  generally  had  recourfe  to,  as  they  mull 
conftantly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  place  and  various 
other  circtjmflances  ol  a local  kind.  It  has,  however,  been 
lately  fuggefted,  that  pig-fties  that  are  of  conliderable  extent, 
fhould  conftantly  be  in  the  form  of  a circle,  or  they  muff  fuftain 
great  lofs  in  point  of  convenience.  In  which  cafe  the  centre 
fhould  contain  the  boiling  or  {teaming  houfe,  with  a granary 
for  corn,  meal,  bran,  and  other  fimilar  articles  ; having  a 
range  of  citterns  in  divifions  around  it,  for  the  reception  of 
the  matters  from  the  copper,  or  lleamicg  apparatus,  as  well 
as  by  pipes  from  the  kitchen,  dairy,  and  other  places. 


Around  thefe  there  fhould  be  a path,  and  beyond  it  the  fence, 
which  may  be  a wall  or  pailing ; in  which  the  troughs  with 
hanging  lids  fhould  be  fixed,  for  fuppiying  the  food  directly 
from  the  cifterns  on  one  fide,  and  for  the  hogs  feeding'  at  on 
the  other  : next  to  this  there  fhould  be  a range  of  yards,- 
and  another  of  low  fiieds  beyond  it,  and,  lallly,  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  dung.  The  pies  or  potatoe  llores  fhould  at 
one  end  point  nearly  to  the  entrance,  and  the  water  {hould 
be  raifed  to  the  coppers  and  cifterns  at  once  by  means  of  a 
proper  pump  ; there  being  a trough  or  fome  other  convey- 
ance from  the  dairy  to  the  cifterns  for  the  milk,  whey, 
and  other  liquid  matters.  This  fort  of  arrangement,  it  is 
fuppofed,  will  be  extremely  convenient  and  beneficial,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  expence  need  not  be  heavy.  The  at- 
taching of  a certain  extent  of  grafs  land,  or  that  of  fowre 
graffes,  in  proper  divifions,  into  which  the  hogs  may  be  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  as  it  may  be  found  neceffary,  is,  it  is 
hinted,  a matter  of  vail  utility,  where  the  nature  of  the  fitu- 
ation  will  admit  of  its  being  done.  Where  there  is  not  a 
proper  and  conveniently  formed  pig  apparatus,  little  idea 
can  be  had  of  its  advantage  in  the  making  of  manure.  Yet 
this  alone,  it  is  conceived,  is  an  objedl  that  would  juflify  any 
good  fanner  in  going  to  a certain  expence  in  attaining  fo  pro- 
fitable a portion  of  what  fhould  conflitute  his  farm-yard  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  ftated  as  lamentable  to  fee  in  nine-tenths  of  the  far- 
meries of  the  kingdom,  fo  many  parts  of  the  proper  piggery 
fcattered  and  unconnected  in  fuch  a way  as  to  prevent  conve- 
nience, multiply  labour,  and  retard  the  forming  of  plentiful 
fupplies  of  valuable  manure.  The  building  of  a hoggery, 
fomewhat  though  not  exactly  upon  this  principle,  was  found 
to  coil,  including  the  boiling  houfe,  copper,  pond,  cif- 
terns, fhed,  pailing,  paving,  and  troughs,  about  78/.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  timber.  By  means  of  a yard  of  this  deferip- 
tion,  one  man  will  be  capable  of  managing  three  times  as 
many  hogs  as  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe.  And  where 
they  are  properly  and  completely  littered,  the  quantity  of 
excellent  manure  that  is  formed  .is  very  aftorfifhing.  The 
extent  of  98  loads  of  very  rich  dung  compoft,  valued  on  the 
fpot  at  five  fhillings  the  load,  has  been  found  to  be  made  by 
the  number  of  about  80  or  90  fattening  hogs,  or  a clear  pro- 
fit of  15  or  16/.,  derived  folely  from  that  article;  and  it 
would  be  double  that,  if  the  littering  was  performed  in  a 
complete  manner.  Thefe  ftatements  fully  prove  the  prodi- 
gious importance  of  poffeffing  fuch  conveniences  in  the  fat- 
tening of  great  numbers  of  hogs,  in  the  view  of  railing 
manure. 

Suppofing  the  whole  of  the  expence,  including  every  thing, 
in  one  of  thefe  fties,  to  rife  to  100/.  and  the  intereft  to  be  five 
pounds  per  annum  ; it  is  afked,  what  comparifon  there  can 
he  between  the  annual  expence  of  five  pounds,  and  the  prodi- 
gious utility  of  having  the  power  of  conftantly  fattening  with 
fcarcely  any  expence  of  labour,  any  number  of  hogs  that 
may  be  required  ? By  means  of  fuch  conveniences  the 
whole  of  the  peas,  beans,  barley,  buck-wheat,  potatoes, 
parfnips,  carrots,  and  other  fimilar  forts  of  food  that  are  ca- 
pable, or  can  be  produced  on  a farm,  may  be  converted  to  the 
purpofe  of  rearing,  feeding,  or  fattening  of  hogs  ; by  which 
the  farmer  has  the  means  of  improving  his  ground  in  the 
cheapeft  manner,  and  to  the  fulleft  extent. 

At  prefent,  the  expence  of  fuch  fheds  and  yards  would 
be  nearly  double  the  above  fum  ; and,  where  erefiled  upon  the 
moll  correct  plan,  fiill  confiderably  more.  The  general  prin- 
ciple fhould,  however,  be  followed  in  fties  of  much  fmaller 
dintenfions.  In  many  cafes  and  circum fiances,  other  plans 
and  forms  may,  however,  he  followed  with  great  propriety 
and  advantage,  being  contrived  fo-as  to  fuit  the  local  nature 
of  the  different  fituations 
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Hog  -trough,  a kind  of  box  or  other  contrivance  conftrufted 
for  the  purpofe  of  containing  the  food  of  hogs  until  it  be  con- 
fumed.  There  are  various" kinds  of  troughs  of  this  nature, 
which  are  formed  of  different  forts  of  materials  under  differ- 
ent circumftances  ; but  thofe  of  wood  and  ftone  are  by  much 
the  mod  ufual.  From  the  circumftance  of  hogs  being  liable 
to  fpill  and  wafte  a conffderable  portion  of  their  food  by 
getting  their  feet  into  it,  Mr.  Batefon  has  been  induced 
to  attempt  the  prevention  of  it,  by  having  a rail  or  covering 
made  to  flope  from  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the  trough, 
which  may  be  formed  of  any  fort  of  thin  deal,  juft  fufficient 
room  being  left  to  admit  the  heads  of  the  animals.  Divifions 
are  likewife  made  cro Sways  of  the  troughs,  in  proportion  to 
the'number  of  the  hogs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ftrongeft  from 
driving  away  fuch  as  are  weak.  But  thefe  divifions  are  not 
.neceffary  to  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  troughs ; they  fliould, 
hovVever,  rife  a little  higher  than  the  top,  and  are  capable  of 
beirm  formed  of  portions  of  boards,  which  are  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  breadth.  But  another  way  of  preventing  them 
from  walling  their  food,  it  is  conceived,  would  be  to  have 
{hallow  wooden  troughs  placed  about  a foot  from  the  ground, 
having  large  deep  troughs  above  them  with  open  bottoms. 
The  food  Is  depofited  in  the  large  upper  troughs,  but  at  the 
fame  time  no  more  is  capable  of  patting  down,  than  what 
refts  in  the  bottoms  of  the  {hallow  troughs  ; confequently, 
when  that  is  confumed,  a frefh  fupply  will  continually  take 
place  from  the  large  upper  troughs. 

However,  for  food  of  the  more  liquid  kind,  fuch  as  milk, 
whey,  and  others  of  a fimitar  kind,  there  may,  it  is  fuppofed, 
be  a ftone  trough  below,  and  fpars  or  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  {hallow  trough,  to  let  the  fluid  matters  pafs  through. 
Thefe  forts  of  troughs  are  capable  of  being  made  to  ferve 
.two  divifions  of  the  ft'y  at  the  fame  time,  by  having  them 
fixed  up  between  them.  Where  water  can  be  conducted 
through  the  tty  in  a Irnall  ftream,  by  means  of  an  open  fort 
of  fpout,  fo  that  it  may  conveniently  fupply  the  animals,  it 
will  be  found  of  very  great  advantage. 

Hog -weed,  in  Botany.  See  Boerhavia. 

Hog-w-W,  a*  name  frequently  applied  provincially  to 
knot-grafs. 

Hog,  on  board  of  a Ship,  is  a fort  of  flat  fcrubbing 
Broom,  formed  by  ir.clofing  a number  of  fhort  twigs  of  birch 
or  fuch  wood,  between  two  pieces  of  plank  fattened  toge- 
ther, and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  ferving 
to  fcrape  the  filth  from  a fiiips  bottom,  under  watei, 
particularly  in  the  aft  of  boot-topping.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fit  to  this  broom  a long  ftaff  with  two  ropes  ; one 
of  which  is  ufed  to  thruft  the  hog  under  the  {hip’s  bot- 
tom, and  the  other  to  guide  and  pull  it  up  again,  clofe  to 
the  ulanks.  This  bufinefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the 
{hip’s  boat,  which  is  confined  as  clofe  as  poflibie  to  the  vef- 
fcl’s  fide  during  the  operation,  and  fhifted  from  one  part 
of  the  fide  to  another,  till  the  whole  is  completed.  Marine 

Dift. 

Hogs’  Bones,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hfiory.  Writers  on 
extraneous  foflils  have  mentioned  but  very  few  bones  or  teeth 
which  they  refer  to  the  genus  fus  or  hog,  and  have  preferred 
little  which  is  precife  enough  to  entitle  them  to  this  clafii- 
ncation.  M.  G.  A.  Cuvier,  who  gives  a memoir  on  this 
fubjeft,  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the  “ Annales  du  Mufeum,  ’ of 
which  a tranflation  may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  35, 
p.  219,  coniiders  all  the  foflil  remains  which  can  fafely  be 
referred  to  the  genus  fus  (whofe  characters,  applicable  to 
this  enquiry,  he  gives)  to  belong  to  the  peats  and  moft  mo- 
dern of  the  alluvia  of  low  grounds,  or  to  be  peat  or  recent 
foflils. 


HOGARTH,  William,  in  Biography,  one  of  thofe  few 
original  and  extraordinary  characters  whom  it  has  pleafed 
Providence  occafionally  to  blefs  the  world  with  ; to  enlighten 
mankind,  and  to  carry  the  arts  and  fciences  neceffary  for 
their  comfort,  pleafure,  and  improvement,  nearer  to  per- 
fection. It  cannot,  indeed,  be  truly  faid  of  Hogarth,  that 
he  improved  the  praftice  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  engrave 
ing  which  he  profeffed  ; but  he  merited  the  praife  of  having 
more  powerfully  exhibited  their  moral  utility  than  any  of 
his  predeceffors  ; and  that  in  a new  and  till  then  unthought 
of  mode,  more  generally  felt  and  underftood,  being  adapted 
to  the  feelings  of  all  orders  of  men,  as  it  arofe  from  a clofe 
obfervance  of  the  aftions  and  expreffions  common  to  all 
under  the  influence  of  the  paffions.  Moved  by  the  impulfe 
of  genius  rather  than  the  tuition  of  man,  he  travelled  in  a 
path  unexplored  by  any  before  him,  and  which  yet  remains 
clofed  to  fucceeding  artifts.  Poffefling,  by  early  praftice, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving,  he  was  happily 
enabled  to  diffeminate,  by  its  means,  the  ingenious  inventions 
and  labours  of  his  mind,  in  a manner  more  perfeft  than 
thofe  of  other  painters  have  been  prefented  to  the  world, 
or  than  probably  ever  again  will  be  done,  till  another  painter 
fhall  be  his  own  engraver.  Stimulated  by  the  love  of 
fame,  and  the  defire  of  many  of  his  friends,  Hogarth, 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  compofed  a fhort  hiftory  of 
himfelf,  from  whence  we  fhall  extraft  the  moft  effential 
parts  ; and  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  illuftration  of  his 
works,  his  charafter,  his  pretenfions  to  public  favour,  and 
the  reception  he  experienced. 

His  father’s  name  was  Richard,  he  was1  a man  devoted  to 
literature  ; but  his  pen,  like  that  of  many  other  authors, 
did  not  enable  him  to  do  more  for  his  children  than  to  give 
them  education  ; and  merely,  as  his  fon  obferved,  put  them 
in  a way  of  fhifting  for  themfelves.  William,  of  whom  we 
now  treat,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew the  Great,  on  the  iothof  November,  1697.  What 
will  thofe  who  hold  the  non-exiftence  of  innate  genius  for 
peculiar  arts,  &c.  reply  to  Hogarth’s  account  of  the  fen- 
fations  he  experienced  in  his  infancy  ? viz.  “ Having  natu- 
rally a good  eye  and  fondnefs  for  drawing,  (hows  of  all  forts 
gave  me  uncommon  pleafure  when  a child,  and  mimickry 
was  remarkable  in  me.” — “ An  early  accefs  to  a neighbour- 
ing painter  drew  my  attention  from  play,  and  I was  at  every 
poflibie  opportunity  employed  in  making  drawings.’’ — “ My 
exercifes,  when  at  fchool,  were  more  remarkable  for  the  or- 
naments which  adorned  them,  than  for  the  exercife  itfelf ; in 
the  former,  I foon  found  that  blockheads  with  better  memo- 
ries could  much  furpafs  me,  but  for  the  latter  I was  parti- 
cularly diftinguifned.”; — “ It  was  therefore  very  conformable 
to  my  own  wifhes  that  I was  taken  from  fchooi  and  ferved 
a long  apprenticefhip  to  a filver-plate  engraver.”  This 
engraver  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  oi  Cranbourn-alley. 

“ I foon  found  this  bufinefs  in  every  refpeft  too  limited. 
The  paintings  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  Greenwich  hof- 
pital,  then  going  on  by  fir  James  Thornhill,  ran  in  my  head  ; 
and  I determined  that  filver-plate  engraving  fhould  be  fol- 
lowed no  louger  than  necefilty  obliged  me  to  it.  Engraving- 
on  copper  was,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  my  utmoft  ambi- 
tion. To  attain  this,  it  was  neceffary  that  I lhould  learn  to 
draw  objefts  fomething  like  nature,  in  Head  of  the  monfters 
of  heraldry.’’  Animated  by  this  defire,  he  confidere’d  how 
he  could,  by  the  fhorteft  way,  obtain  poffellion  of  the  know- 
ledge he  required  ; and  fpuruing  the  regular  mode  of  aca- 
demical ftudy,  adopted  a plan  of  his  own.  “ Many  rea- 
10ns,”  be  fays,  “ led  me  to  with  that  I could  find  the 
fhorter  path  ; fix  forms  and  charafters  in  my  mind ; and 
inflead  of  copying  lines,  try  and  read  the  language  of  the 
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art ; and,  if  pofiible,  find  its  gram  nar,  by  bringing  into 
one  form  the  various  obfervations  I had  made,  and  then 
try  how  far  I could  combine  them,  and  apply  them  to 
practice. 

“ Laying  it  down  firft,  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  could 
by  any  means  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory  perfect  ideas 
of  the  fubjefts  he  meant  to  draw,  would  have,  as  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  fig-ure  as  a man,  who  can  write  freely,  hath 
of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their  infinite 
combinations  (each  of  thefe  being  compofed  of  lines)  ; and 
would  confequently  be  an  accurate  defigner : — 

“ I,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  habituate  myfelf  to  the 
exereife  of  a fort  of  technical  memory,  and  bv  repeating  in 
my  own  mind  the  parts  of  which  objefts  were  compofed,  I 
would  by  degrees  combine  and  put  them  down  in  pencil. 
Thus,  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  refulted  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  I was  placed,  I had  one  material  ad- 
vantage over  my  competitors,  vi%.  the  early  habit  I thus 
acquired  of  retaining  in  my  mind’s  eye,  without  coldly 
copying  it  on  the  fpot,  whatever  I intended  to  imitate. 

“ My  pleatures  and  my  (Indies  thus  going  on  hand  in 
hand,  the  inoft  linking  objedts  that  prefented  themfelves, 
either  comic  or  tragic,  made  the  ftrongeft  imprefiions  on  my 
mind  ; but  had  I not  feduloufly  praftifed  what  I had  thus 
acquired,  I fhould  very  foon  have  loft  the  power  of  per- 
forming it.’’ — “ Inftead  of  burthening  the  memory  with 
mufty  rules,  or  tiring  the  eyes  with  copying  dry  and  da- 
maged pidtures,  I have  ever  found  Undying  from  nature  the 
ihorteft  and  fafeft  way  ol  attaining  knowledge  in  my  art. 
.By  adopting  this  method,  I found  a redundancy  of  matter 
continually  occurring.  A choice  of  compofition  was  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  my  conftitutional  idlenefs 
naturally  led  me  to  the  life  of  fuch  materials  as  I had  pre- 
vioufiy  colledled  ; and  to  this  I was  further  induced  by 
thinking,  that  if  properly  combined,  they  might  be  made 
the  molt  ufeful  to  fociety  in  painting,  although  fimilar  fub- 
jedts  had  often  failed  in  writing  and  preaching.’’ 

In  concurrence,  therefore,  with  this  reafoning,  Hogarth 
fet  about  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  purfuit  of  his  objedt  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeihip,  which 
was  about  the  year  1718;  and  began  to  engrave  on  copper 
for  the  bookfellers.  This  praife -worthy  emulation  wrought 
with  him  as  it  generally  does  with  thofc  who  dare  to  enter 
lb  felf-denying  a courfe  of  exiftence.  He  continued  to  live 
in  induftrious  indigence  for  fome  time,  whilft  thole  who  had 
the  means  of  vending  his  early  produdtions  were  growing 
rich  by  his  labours. 

It  is  faid  of  one  of  thofe  patrons  of  the  youthful  artift, 
that  he  very  generoufiy  offered  him  half-a-erown  a pound 
for  a finifhed  plate  ; and  at  another  time  the  fame  perfon 
offered  to  Mr.  Major  two  plain  pieces  of  copper  for  two  en- 
graved ones  ; with  the  generous  view  that  the  youth  might 
not  lack  the  means  of  exerting  his  ingenuity  ! ! 

Feeling  the  full  weight  or  this  kind  of  treatment,  Ho- 
garth refolved  upon  publishing  on  his  own  account.  But 
in  this  he  had  to  encounter  another  enemy  in  the  body  ol 
printfellers,  who,  upon  his  pubiifhing  his  firft  plate  of  “ The 
Tafte  of  the  Town,  or  Burlington  Gate,”  (in  17^4,)  foon 
procured  copies  of  it,  and  fold  them  at  half  the  price  ; fo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  the  plate  as  their  fliops  were  the 
only  places  of  fale. 

« Owing  to  thefe  kinds  of  cireumftances,  till  I was  near 
thirty  years  of  age,”  he  fays,  “ I could  do  little  more  than 
barely  maintain  myfelf  by  engraving.’’ 

It  is  probable,  that  about  the  time  of  pubiifhing  the  above- 
mentioned  print  he  commenced  painter  ; as  Mr.  John  Ire- 
land ftutes,  in  his  account  of  Kogartr,  that  be  was  in  pof- 


fefilon  of  a fet  of  pictures  defigned  for  the  large  plates  he 
publifhed  from  Butler’s  Hudibras  in  I7‘26.  They  are  but 
indifferent  in  the  promife  they  hold  forth  of  their  auth.or, 
and  are  executed  in  fomewlnt  of  the  ftyle  of  Hemfkirk. 
From  this  time  he  was  known  as  a painter,  and  employed  in 
painting  portraits,  and,  {mall  pictures  of  family  converfa- 
tions,  as  they  are  called,  or  groups  of  family  portraits. 

I11  1729?  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  fir  James 
Thornhill,  without  the  coiilent  of  the  knight  her  father ; 
who  probably  regarded  him  as  an  inferior  artift,  and  felt  de- 
graded by  the  union,  till  the  defigns  for  the  Harlot’s  Pro- 
grefs  were  laid  before  him;  fatisried  then  that  his  daughter 
iuid  chofen  a man  of  extraordinary  merit,  though  poor  in 
purfe,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  lived  till  his 
death  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  ion-in-law,  and  was  a 
conftant  and  generous  friend  to  him. 

Flogarth  proceeded  with  fuccefs  for  fome  time  in  painting 
his  portraits,  “ but  feeling  it  a kind  of  drudgery,  and  as 
I could  not  aft  like  fome  of  my  brethren,  and  make  it  a fort 
of  manufactory  to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  back-ground 
and  drapery  painting,  it  was  not  fufficiently  profitable  to  pay 
the  expences  of  my  family.  I therefore  turned  my  thoughts 
to  a (till  more  novel  mode  in  painting  and  engraving  modern 
moral  fubjefts,  a field  not  broken  up  in  any  country  &r  any 
age. 

“ The  reafons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
defigning  were,  that  I thought  both  writers  and  painters 
had,  in  the  hiftbrieal  ftyle,  totally  overlooked  that  inter- 
mediate ipccies  of  fubjefts  which  may  be  placed  between 
the  fublime  and  grotcfque.  I therefore  cliofe  to  compofe 
pictures  on  canvas,  fimilar  to  reprefentations  on  the  ftage  : 
and  farther  hope  that  they  will  be  tried  by  the  fame  teft  and 
criticifed  by  the  fame  criterion. 

“ In  thefe  compofitionsj  thofe  fubjefts  that  will  both  en- 
tertain and  improve  the  mind  bid  fair  to  be  of  the  greateft 
public  utility,  and  mult,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  rank  in 
the  highelt  clafs.” — “ I have  endeavoured  to  treat  my  fub- 
jeCt  as  a dramatic  writer;  my  pi  ft  11  re  as  my  ftage,  and  men 
and  women  my  players  ; who,  by  means  of  certain  aftions 
and  geftures,  are  to  exhibit  a dumb Jhoiv. 

“ In  purfuing  my  (Indies,  I made  all  poftible  life  of  the 
technical  memory,  which  I have  before  deferibed,  by  ob- 
ferving,  and  endeavouring  to  retain  in  my  mind  lineally,  fuch 
objects  as  beft  fuited  my  purpofe  : fo  that,  be  where  I 
would,  while  my  eyes  were  open,  I was  continually  at  my 
(Indies  ; and  acquiring  fomethirrg  ufeful  to  my  profeffion. 
A redundancy  of  matter  being  by  this  means  acquired,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  I introduced  it  into  my  works  on 
every  occafion  that  I could. 

“ By  this  idle  way  of  proceeding,  I grew  fo  profane  as  to 
admire  nature  beyond  the  firft  productions  of  art  ; and  ac- 
knowledged I faw,  or  fancied,  delicacies  in  the  life  fo  far 
furpalfing  the  utmoft  efforts  of  imitation,  that  when  I drew 
the  companion  in  my  mind,  J could  not  help  uttering  blaf- 
phemous  expreffions  againft  the  divinity  of  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio,  and  Michael-Angelo.  For  this,  though  my  brethren 
have  moft  unmercifully  abufed  me,  I hope  to  be  forgiven. 
I confefs  to  have  frequently  faid,  that  I thought  the  ftyle  of 
painting  which  I had  adopted,  admitting  that  my  powers 
were  not  equal  to  doing  it,  might,  one  time  or  other,  come 
into  better  hands,  and  be  made  more  entertaining,  and  more 
ufeful,  than  the  eternal  blazoning,  and  tedious  repetition,  of 
hackneyed  beaten  fubjefts,  either  from  the  feriptures,  or 
the  old  ridiculous  ftovies  of  heathen  gods:  as  neither  the  re- 
ligion ot  the  one  or  the  other  requires  promoting  among  Pro- 
teilants,  as  ft  formerly  did  in  Greece  ; and  at  a later  period 
in  Rome.” 
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Tn  language  of  this  nature  Hogarth  was  aecufed  of  vani- 
ty, and  of  envioufly  endeavouring  to  under-rate  what  he  was 
unable  to  execute.  And  certainly  with  much  juttice  the  re- 
marks appear  to  have  been  made;  for,  previoufly  to  his  adopt- 
ing the  line  of  conduct  in  painting,  which  was  fo  fuitable  to 
his  peculiar  genius,  he  attempted  feveral  pictures  in  the  grand 
hiftorical  ftyle,  and  in  all  failed  moil;  vyoefully.  It  is  apparent 
that  he  at  no  time  of  his  life  underftood  the  objeCt  or  cha- 
racter of  that  fpecies  of  art,  and  was,  therefore,  ill  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  value.  But  probably  he  was  urged  to  the 
ilrong  declarations  which  he  indulged  in,  by  feeing  the  iuc- 
cefs  of  infamous  dealers  in  bad  copies,  and  continually  hear- 
ing, as  all  painters  are  obliged  to  do,  bad  originals  exalted 
beyond  all  bounds,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  or  that  man  of  genius  ; while,  in  faCt,  they 
may  be  the  inferior  labours  of  fome  mongrel  imitator.  What, 
however,  but  the  extreme  of  vanity,  could  induce  a man,  fo 
ill  trained  in  art,  to  think  of  contending  with  Pouffin  and 
Correggio  in  hiitory,  and  with  Vandyke  in  portrait.  He 
afl’erted  himfelf  equal  to  either  in  their  way,  and  in  both 
proved  himfelf  grofsly  defective.  In  his  own  line  and  man- 
ner, and  in  that  alone,  diftinCt  from  every  one,  he  was  fu- 
per-excellent ; conceiving  his  fubjeCts  with  molt  confum- 
mate  intelligence,  and  executing  them  with  appropriate 
character  and  ftyle. 

After  fome  time  he  felt  the  effeCt  of  the  remarks  of  his 
adverfaries  (though  he  never  acknowledged  his  incapacity), 
andalmoft  entirely  abandoned  portraiture  and  ferious  hiitory; 
and  wifely  adhered  to  his  judicious  choice  of  fubjeCt  and 
manner;  for  the  adoption  of  which  he  felt  fuch  powerful 
reafons  as  are  mentioned  above. 

He  had,  however,  in  the  interim,  favoured  the  world  with 
variousproduftions  of  that  kind,  which  were  then,  and  ftill  are, 
and  probably  for  ever  will  be,  highly  efteemed.  In  1733 
he  publiihed  his  firft  great  work,  “ The  Harlot’s  Progrefs;” 
and  in  1735,  it  was  followed  by  its  counterpart,  “ The 
Rake’s  Progrefs.”  The  very  extraordinary  merit  of  thefe 
productions,  and  the  favourable  reception  they  met  with, 
loon  induced  the  printfellers  to  be  guilty  of  the  bafe  and 
mean  conduct  of  having  copies  made  of  them,  and  thus  rob 
the  ingenious  author  of  his  well-earned  reward. 

To  prevent  this  nefarious  practice  from  continuing,  Ho- 
garth, in  conjunction  with  Vertue  and  five  other  artifts,  in 
the  year  1735,  applied,  by  petition  to  the  legiflature,  for  a 
bill  to  proteCt  their  property,  iimilar  to  that  tor  the  fecurity 
of  copy-right  in  literary  productions.  A bill  was  confe- 
quently  pafted  to  fecure  the  property  of  an  engraved  plate 
to  the  original  poffeffor  of  it  for  fourteen  years  from  the  firft 
day  of  publication  ; which  was  to  be  fpecified  on  the  ptint. 
From  this  time,  and  owing  more  to  this  circumftance  than 
-any  other,  prints  have  become  a very  confiderable  article  of 
commerce  in  this  country.  Our  artill  commemorated  the 
circumftance,  by  an  emblematical  engraving,  with  an  in- 
feription  expreffive  of -the  fubjeCt  ; impreffions  from  which 
he  iffued  at  various  times,  and  on  the  publication  of  one  of 
his  electioneering  prints  in  the  following  year,  he  made  it  the 
fabfeription  ticket. 

Upon  the  fecurity  of  this  aCt,  Hogarth  employed  himfelf 
with  alacrity,  and  produced  other  works,  which,  while  tafte 
and  good  fenfe  prevail  in  the  world,  will  enfure  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  poftefs  thefe  ufeful  qualities,  by  their  inge- 
nuity, and  the  force  of  their  fatire.  In  1736  he  publiihed 
c-  The  Sleeping  Congregation  “ The  Diftreffed  Poet 
and  fome  othei’s  of  lefs  note.  In  1738  “ The  Four  Parts 
of  the  Day  ; Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night;”  “ Strol- 
ling ACtreftes  drefling  in  a Barn;’’  &c.  In  1741,  “ The 
Enraged  Muficiah  mid  in  this  and  three  following  rears, 
Vor,,  XVHT, 


he  appears  to  have  laboured  hard  at  a number  of  minor  pro- 
ductions, and  in  preparing  the  plates  of  his  moil  celebrated 
work,  “ The  Marriage-a-la-mode,”  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  in  1743.  He  had  projected  a counter-part  to  this 
fubjeCt  ot  “ A Happy  Marriage,”  to  be  treated  like  wife 
in  fix  prints;  but  one  only  of  the  defigns  for  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  was  never  engraved. 

The  very  excellent  and  admired  feries  of  prints  juft  al- 
luded to,  were  followed,  in  1747,  by  thofe  of  the  “ Induftri- 
ous  and  Idle  Apprentices  works  whofe  moral  utility  is 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Gay’s  “ Macheath  in  the 
Beggar’s  Opera,”  by  his  ipirited  gallantry,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  many  a youth  falling  into  bad  courfes  : it  is 
hardly  pofiible  to  calculate  the  efficacy  of  thefe  prints  in  a 
contrary  direction  ; probably  much  more  than  leCtures  or 
fermons  of  the  utmoft  eloquence  could  produce.  The  im- 
preffion  they  made  at  the  time  was  almoll  incredible. 

Hogarth’s  own  account  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  publiih  thefe  two  feries  do  him  infinite  honour,  and 
ftiew  the  noblenefs  of  his  views.  “ Thefe  twelve  prints 
were  calculated  for  the  iriftruCtion  of  young  people,  and 
every  thing  addrefled  to  them  is  fully  deferibed  in  words 
as  well  as  figures,”  &c. — “ Confidering  the  perfons  they 
were  intended  to  ferve,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  them 


intelligible,  and  as  cheap  as  pofiible.  Fine  engraving  is  not 
neceffary  for  fuch  fubjeCts,  if,  what  is  infinitely  more  mate- 
rial, charafter  and  expreffion  is  properly  preferved.” — . 
“ Thefe  prints  I have  always  found  fell  much  more  rapidly 
at  Chriftmas  than  at  any  other  time.” 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Hogarth,  in 
fearch  after  character  and  matter  for  the  employment  of  his 
pencil,  went  over  to  France;  but  allowing  his  natural  in- 
clination to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  feduce  him 
to  draw  “ The  Gate  of  Calais,”  of  which  he,  after  his  re- 
turn, publiihed  the  humorous  print  under  that  title,  he  was 
prevented,  by  imprifonment  in  his  lodgings,  from  proceeding 
beyond  that  town  5 and  foon  after  compelled  to  go  on  board 
a (hip  and  return  to  England. 

In  1745,  finding  that,  however  great  the  fuccefs  of  his 
prints  might  be,  the  public  were  not  inclined  to  take  his 
pictures  off  his  hands,  he  was  induced  to  offer  fome  of  them, 
and  thofe  of  the  belt  he  had  then  produced,  for  difpofal  by 
way  of  auCtion  ; but  after  a plan  of  his  own,  m,  by  keep- 
ing open  a book  to  receive  biddings  from  the  firft  day  of 
February  to  the  laft  day  of  the  fame  month,  at  r 2 o’clock. 
The  ticket  of  adrniffion  to  the  fale  was  his  print  of  “ The 
Battle  of  the  Pictures  ;”  a humorous  production,  in  which 
he  ingenioufly  upheld  his  affertions  concerning  the  preference 
fo  unfairly  given  to  old  pictures,  and  the  tricks  of  the  dealers 
in  them.  See  Nichol's  and  Ireland’s  Account  of  Hogarth. 
The  pictures  thus  difpofed  of  were, 

The  fix  of  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs,  for 
Eight  of  the  Rake’s  Progrefs 
Morning  - 

Noon  - 

Evening  - - - 

Night  ... 

Strolling  Players  drefling  in  a Barn 
In  1746,  having  finifhed  his  picture  of  “ The  March  of 
the  Guards  towards  Finchley,”  he  offered  propofals  for  a 
print  from  it,  and  a fcheme  to  difpofe  of  the  picture  itfelf, 
by  a lottery  of  chances,  at  fo  low  a price  as  three  Ihillings, 
in  addition  to  •js.  6d.  fubferibed  for  a print.  Having  dif- 
pofed of  1843  chances,  he  gave  his  remaining  numbers, 
amounting  to  167,  to  the  Foundling  hofpital,  one  of  which, 
when  the  plate  was  finilhed,  and  the  lottery  drawn,  in  the 
year  t/JO,  was  fortunate,  and  that  very  extraordinary  and 
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ingenious  produdlion  thus  became  the  property  of  that  In- 
ftitution  ; within  whofe  walls  it  yet  remains,  with  feveral 
other  of  his  produdtions  ; particularly  an  excellent  portrait 
of  captain  Thomas  Coram,  founder  of  the  hofpital,  and  an 
hiltorical  pidture  of  “ Mofes  brought  before  Pharaoh’s 
Daughter.” — By  this  fcheme,  Hogarth  obtained  300/.  for 
the  picture,  obferving,  “ that  it  was  his  only  chance  of  being 
paid  for  his  time  : fuch  was  the  patronage  of  the  arts  at  that 
period  in  England ; now  happily  very  highly  increafed,  to 
the  credit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of  the  practi- 
cal part  of  the  art  at  leaft. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  above-mentioned  print  was  pub- 
lilhed, Hogarth  was  employed  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  to  paint  a pidture  for  their  hall,  in  confequence  of 
their  having  been  bequeathed  200/.  by  lord  Wyndham,  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornamenting  that  room 
as  they  thought  proper.  On  the  propofal  of  lord  Mans- 
field, the  voice  of  the  members  was  given  for  a picture  by 
our  artift,  and,  unhappily  for  his  reputation,  he  chofe  a fub- 
jedlof  an  elevated  and  ferious  nature,  “ St.  Paul  before  Felix.” 
From  one  who  prefumed  to  fmile  at  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  the  real  works  of  the  renowned  artiits  of  Italy  were 
held,  and  boafted  of  his  power  to  rival  them,  the  world  had 
a right  to  expedt  much. 

Inftead  of  anfwering  fuch  expectation,  he  totally  failed. 
In  every  requifite  for  fuch  a work,  it  mull  be  owned,  by  his 
bell  friends,  this  picture  is  wretchedly  defective.  It  fiill 
occupies  its  original  fituation,  and  exhibits  an  ufeful  leffon 
to  thofe  who  place  too  high  a value  on  their  natural  talents; 
and  teaches  them  not  to  walte  their  powers  on  matters  for 
which  previous  education  has  not  prepared  them  ; nor  too 
readily  to  under-rate  thofe  of  others,  exerted  in  a different 
manner.  Every  branch  of  the  art  of  painting  requires  its 
appropriate  ftudies,  and  no  man  can  combine  materials  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted.  Hogarth,  employed  to  earn  his 
bread  from  the  firft,  had  not  the  time  or  the  means,  in  this 
country,  to  inform  himfelf  properly  of  what  was  grand  and 
impreffive  in  the  art.  That  which  was  exprelfive  in  common 
life  he  felt,  and  delineated  with  great  force,  but  with  com- 
mon-place effeft.  SeleClion  of  beauty,  of  dignity  and  gran- 
deur, which  this  fubjeft  required,  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
of ; and  confequently  failed  in  his  attempt  to  infpire  his 
figures  with  fuch  qualities. 

Whether  he  felt  this  himfelf  when  the  piClure  was  com- 
pleted may  be  doubted ; but  he  certainly  attempted  to 
parry  criticifm,  by  fatirifing  his  own  work,  and  publilhed  a 
ludicrous  print  of  the  fubjeft,  nearly  of  the  fame  compofi- 
tion,  but  attempted  to  throw  the  effeft  upon  Rembrandt’s 
manner  of  etching.  Upon  advertifing  a print  of  the  real 
piClure,  he  adds,  “ On  the  firft  payment  a receipt  will  be 
given,  which  receipt  will  contain  a new  print  (in  the  true 
Dutch  tajle ) of  “ Paul  before  Felix  ;’’  which,  after  the  fub- 
fcription  is  over,  will  not  be  fold  at  a lefs  price  than  one 
guinea  each.” 

At  the  fame  time  he  advertifed  for  fale  his  moft  beauti- 
ful feries  of  pidtures  before  mentioned,  “ The  Marriage-a-la- 
mode,”  by  a manner  of  bidding  peculiar  to  himfelf ; from 
which  he  excluded  all  dealers  in  pidtures.  The  mode  he 
adopted  was  by  written  tickets,  on  which  fubfcribers  wrote 
their  names  and  the  price  they  would  give.  This  was  kept 
open  for  the  fpace  of  one  month.  But  either  the  public 
were  not  alive  to  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  thefe  in- 
comparable works,  or  his  manner  of  proceeding  difpleafed 
them  : for  the  fact  is,  there  were  few  competitors,  and  they 
were  fold  at  the  low  price  of  1 20  guineas,  with  their  frames, 
to  Mr.  John  Lane,  of  Hillingdon;  on  whofe  death  they 
became  the  property  of  his  nephew,  colonel  Cawthorne. 
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Being  offered  at  audlion  by  Mr.  Chriftie,  in  1792,  the  pro-* 
prietor  bought  them  in  at  900  guineas.  A Ihort  time  after- 
wards they  were  bought  by  Mr.  Angerftein,  at  the  price 
of  1000  guineas,  and  with  him  they  ftill  remain,  juftly  and 
defervedly  admired  for  their  fulnefs  of  character  and  ex- 
preffion,  and  their  beauty  of  compofition,  colouring,  and 
execution,  and  are  a complete  falfification  of  Mr.  Walpole’s 
affertion,  “ that  Hogarth  was  no  painter.” 

In  the  following  year,  1751,  he  publilhed  his  moral  and 
inftrudtive  prints  of  “ Beer-ftreet,’’  “ Gin-lane,”  and  “The  four 
Stages  of  Cruelty.”  The  generous  and  truly  humane  motives 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  four  laft  defigns  he  himfelf 
has  thus  defcribed  : “ Thefe  prints  were  engraved  with  the 
hope  of,  in  fome  meafure,  corredting  that  barbarous  treatment 
of  animals,  the  very  fight  of  which  renders  the  ftreets  of 
our  metropolis  fo  dill  re  fling  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  they 
have  had  this  effect,  I am  more  proud  of  having  been 
the  author,  than  I Ihould  be  of  having  painted  Raphael’s 
cartoons.” 

During  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  treating  concern- 
ing Iffogarth’s  pradtice  and  ftudies,  he  continued  occaiion- 
ally  to  paint  portraits  ; but  it  was  not  his  forte.  He  pro- 
duced, indeed,  feveral  acknowledged  ftrong  likeneffes,  but 
without  any  elevation  of  fentiment  or  charadter. 

He  now  thought  it  proper,  in  order  to  juftify  and  en- 
force many  points  upon  which  he  had  difagreed  and  con- 
tended with  other  artiits,  to  turn  author.  He  had,  in  the 
year  1745,  painted  his  own  portrait  with  his  dog;  before 
him  lay  a pallette  fpread  with  colours,  and  on  it  was  drawn  a 
waving  line,  which  he  entitled  “ The  Line  of  Beauty.” 
In  this,  Hogarth  had  a defign.  It  appeared  an  enigma, 
and  he  himfelf  relates,  that,  “ no  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
ever  amufed  for  a time  more  than  it  did.  Painters  and 
fculptors  came  to  me  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  being 
as  much  puzzled  with  it  as  other  people,  till  it  came  to 
have  fome  explanation  ; then,  and  not  till  then,  fome  found 
it  out  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  theirs.” — “ Others  denied 
that  there  could  be  fuch  a rule  either  in  art  or  nature,  &c.” 
See  preface  to  the  w'ork,  which,  in  1753,  he  though  fit  to 
publilh  under  the  title  of  “ The  Analyjis  of  Beauty , written 
with  a view  of  fixing  the  flu&uating  ideas  of  Tajle .”  Its 
objedt  is  to  drew  that  waving  lines  are  the  fource  of  beauty  ; 
and  that  grace  is  fuperadded,  when  that  line  is  twilled  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  becomes  ferpentine.  In  it  are  numerous 
references  to  various  objects  reprefented  in  two  prints, 
which  he  etched  and  publilhed  with  the  book,  and  in  which, 
if  he  has  not  fatisfadtorily  illuftrated  the  whole  of  his  inten- 
tion, he  has  done  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  main  po- 
fition.  Every  artift  may  obtain  benefit  by  the  perufal  of 
the  work.  It  is  divided  into  chapters,  treating  of  thofe 
points,  which,  in  his  mind,  formed  the  bafis  of  beauty; 
viz.  fitnefs,  variety,  fymmetry,  fimplicity,  intricacy,  quan- 
tity ; and  he  adds  to  thefe,  others  on  lines,  compofitions 
with  the  waving  line,  compofitions  with  the  ferpentine  line, 
proportion,  light  and  lhade,  colouring,  the  face,  attitude, 
and  action. 

Hogarth,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  pencil,  not  the  pen, 
being  the  inftrument  by  which  he  could  bell  illuftrate  his  inge- 
nious and  original  thoughts ; at  firft  intended  to  engage  fome  li- 
terary perfon  to  write  what  he  Ihould  di£late,but  foondifearded 
that  idea  : and  having  written  his  work,  fubjedted  it  by  parts 
to  the  corredtion  of  Dr.  Morrell,  after  whole  death,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  To wnley  kindly  undertook  the  unthankful  talk  of  caf- 
tigation  on  a young  author  ; who,  neverthelefs,  profited  fo 
much  by  the  remarks  on  the  firft  pages,  that  he  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  facility  of  exprefiion  as  he  proceeded  with  it. 
The  ftyle  is  plain  and  unadorned,  but  clear  and  intelligible. 
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His  mode  of  illuftration  is  original  and  ingenious.  We  are 
fatisfied  there  is  great  truth  in  his  principles  and  obferva- 
tions  ; and  that  the  world  of  art  is  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  work,  though  there  are  many  opinions  in  which  we 
cannot  coincide  ; and  wifh  he  had  not  indulged  fo  freely  in 
ill-natured  and  fplenetic  allufions  to  perfons  and  things  not 
connected  with  his  fubjeft.  Thefe  latter  drew  upon  him,  in 
confequence,  much  inventive  and  fatire  ; and  by  his  own  ac- 
count, u the  uneafinefs  it  occdfioned  him,  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  pleafure  afforded  by  its  general  fuccefs.”  See 
his  own  hiftory,  written  by  himfelf,  in  John  Ireland’s  Illuf- 
trations,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  where  he  has  given  much  additional 
and  ingenious  reafoning  on  the  fubjedt  of  his  book,  but 
fpeaks  forely  of  the  unfairnefs  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
him ; which  were  many,  and  of  no  very  delicate  nature. 
In  oppofition  to  this,  he  had  the  favourable  teftimony  of 
many  learned  men,  (Warburton  among  them,)  in  its  favour. 
It  was  tranflated  into  German  by  Mylius,  under  the  author’s 
infpeftion  ; and  an  Italian  tranflation  was  foon  afterwards 
publifhed  at  Leghorn. 

In  1754,  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Augf- 
burg,  erefted  for  the  ftudy  and  improvement  of  arts  and 
letters,  were  induced,  on  the  appearance  of  this  work  among 
them,  to  eledt  Hogarth  a counfellor  and  honorary  member. 
In  addition  to  this  high  founding  title,  he  had  a more 
lubftantial  benefit  conferred  upon  him  this  year,  by  the 
appointment  of  ferjeant  painter  to  the  king,  which  pro- 
duced him  20c/.  per  annum. 

In  1755  he  publifhed  the  plates  of  the  election,  which 
was  the  lad  feries  of  prints  he  favoured  the  world  with; 
but  he  afterwards  lent  forth  feveral  fingle  prints,  fraught 
with  ufeful  moral  indruftion,  conveyed  by  ingenious  fatire 
on  the  public  follies  of  the  day.  The  molt  ftriking  among 
them,  were,  “ The  Cockpit,”  “ Enthufiafm  delineated,” 
and  “ The  Medley,  or  a fatire  on  Credulity,  Superdition, 
and  Fanaticifm,”  which  lad  appeared  in  1762. 

In  the  interim  he  made  another  unfuccefsful  attempt  at 
feriou9  hidorical  painting  ; and  that  under  circumdances  par- 
ticularly unfavourable  to  him ; the  failure  in  which,  or  ra- 
ther the  public  circumdances  connedled  with  it,  was  thought 
by  many  to  have  hadened  his  end.  He  was  induced  by 
vanity  to  endeavour  at  rivalry  with  a picture,  faid  to  be  by 
Correggio,  of  “ Sigifmunda  weeping  over  the  Heart  of  her 
Lover.”  The  confequence  was,  what  might  jultly  have 
been  expefted,  difappointment,  with  the  world  at  lead, 
however  he  might  himfelf  appreciate  it.  He  fet  the  fame 
value  upon  it  as  its  prototype  had  brought  at  fale  by  public 
auction,  viz.  400/.  The  nobleman  for  whom  it  was  painted 
excufed  himfeif  from  taking  it,  and  it  remained  with  Ho- 
garth to  his  death.  It  is  at  prefent  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Boydell.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Ireland’s  and 
Nichol’s  Anecdotes,  &c.  of  Hogarth. 

It  is  lamentable,  that  a man  fo  highly  ufeful  and  honour- 
able to  his  country  and  the  arts  he  profelTed,  fhould,  by  fin- 
gularity,  and  by  an  impolitic,  although  upright  mode  of 
condusd,  bring  enemies  upon  himfelf  as  he  advanced  in 
years  ; who,  unequal  to  cope  with  him  for  the  bright  rewards 
of  genius,  yet  had  influence  enough  in  the  world  to  ding  him, 
and  that  remorfelefsly,  by  petty,  paltry  efforts.  Thefe, 
though  they  could  never  ferioufly  wound  his  fame,  yet 
didurbed  his  repofe,  and  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
well  earned  encomiums  the  wife  and  virtuous  were  inclined  to 
bedow  upon  his  meritorious  efforts.  Such,  unhappily,  was 
the  fate  of  Hogarth.  Strong  in  mind,  original  in  reflection, 
and  deeply  reflective,  but  narrowed  by  want  of  education  ; 
he  lavifhed  abroad  opinions  peculiar  to  himfelf ; oppofing 
old  and  well-founded  reafonings,  becaufe  he  faw  more  of 


their  abufe  than  of  their  utility.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
humourid,  but  of  the  bed  clafs.  He  fpoke  his  mind  freely, 
heedlefs  of  the  refult.  Its  effect  upon  him  proves  to  others, 
who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  the  fame  courfe,  that  it  is  not 
always  to  be  purfued  with  impunity. 

To  fheyv  that  thefe  remarks  are  well  founded,  we  fhall  in- 
fert  his  own  account  of  his  feelings  on  the  obfervations  made 
upon  his  Sigifmunda  ; “ the  mod  violent  and  virulent  abufe 
thrown  on  Sigifmunda  was  from  a fet  of  mifcreants,  with 
whom  I am  proud  of  being  ever  at  war.  I mean  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  myjleries  of  old  pidures.  I have  been  fome- 
times  told  they  were  beneath  my  notice.  This  is  true  of 
them  individually,  but  as  they  have  accefs  to  people  of  rank, 
who  feem  as  happy  in  being  cheated  as  thefe  merchants  are  in 
cheating  them,  they  have  a power  of  doing  much  mifchief 
to  modern  artifts.  However  mean  the  vender  of  poifons,  the 
mineral  is  deflruCtive ; to  me  its  operation  was  troullefome 
enough.  Ill-nature  fpread  fo  fad,  that  now  was  the  time  for 
every  little  dog  in  the  profeffion  to  bark,  and  revive  the  old 
fpleen  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Analyfis.  The 
anxiety  that  attends  endeavouring  to  recoiled!  ideas  long  dor- 
mant, and  the  misfortunes  which  clung  to  this  tranfadlion, 
coming  at  a time  when  nature  demands  quiet,  andfomething 
befldes  exercife  to  cheer  it,  added  to  my  long  fedentary  life, 
brought  oil  an  illnefs  which  continued  twelve  months.  But 
when.  I got  well  enough  to  ride  on  horfeback,  I foon  reco- 
vered.’* 

In  a date  thus  irritable,  goaded  by  malignity  and  envy, 
and  reding  entirely  upon  his  own  confcious  redlitude,  and 
the  confolation  of  a few  friends,  who  knew  how  to  edimate 
his  talents  and  his  genuine  worth,  for  fupport ; he  continued 
to  employ  himfelf  on  minor  labours  ; till,  in  1762,  he  unfor- 
tunately elicited  a flame  of  enmity  in  the  breads  of  two 
powerful  antagonids,  under  whofe  united  efforts  he  funk. 
Thefe  were  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  whofe  great  ingenuity 
and  keen  fatire  he  drew  upon  himfelf,  by  exhibiting  them 
in  his  print  of  “ The  Times,”  as  incendiaries  ; fomenters  of 
public  didurbances.  His  own  account  of  this  circumftance 
we  fhall  extraC!  from  J.  Ireland’s  Illuf.  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  et 
feq.  “ This  being  a period  when  war  abroad,  and  con- 
tention at  home  filled  every  body’s  mind,  prints  were  thrown 
into  the  back-ground,  and  the  dagnation  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  that  I fhould  do  fome  timed  thing  to  recover  my  lob  time, 
and  bop  a gap  in  my  income.  This  drew  forth  my  print  of 
e ‘ The  T imes,”  a fubjeCI  which  tended  to  the  redoration  of  peace 
and  unanimity,  andput  the  oppofers  of  thefe  humane  objeCts  in 
a light  which  gave  great  offence  to  thofe  who  were  trying  to 
foment  deftru&ion  in  the  minds  of  the  populace.  One  of 
the  mod  notorious  among  them,  till  now  rather  my  friend 
and  flatterer,  attacked  me  in  a North  Briton,  in  fo  infamous 
and  malign  a hyle,  that  he  himfelf,  when  pufhed,  even  by 
his  bed  friends,  was  driven  to  fo  poor  an  excufe,  as  to  fay, 
he  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  it.  Being  at  that  time  very- 
weak,  and  in  a kind  of  flow  fever,  it  could  not  but  feize  on 
a feeling  mind.  My  philofophical  friends  advife  me  to 
laugh  at  the  nonfenfe  of  party-writing — who  would  mind  it  ? 
But  I cannot  red  myfelf.”  To  revenge  himfelf,  he  publifhed 
a likenefs  of  Wilkes,  which  doubtlefs  he  thought  was  the 
greated  fatire  upon  his  pretenfion  to  political  honedy  and 
heroic  character  that  he  could  produce.  This  drew  upon 
him  Churchill  the  poet,  who  feverely  treated  him  in  an 
epidle,  fraught  with  the  groffed  abufe  and  the  utmod  ma- 
lignity, and  even  falfehood,  though  in  fome  parts  judly  com- 
plimentary. All  that  the  bitternefs  of  refentment  could  dic- 
tate, or  the  malevolence  of  the  keened  fatire  infpire,  is 
poured  forth  in  it  upon  the  devoted  Hogarth,  who  could 
only  retort  by  a print  of  a bear  with  a pot  of  porter  and  a 
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ragged  ftaff,  on  the  knots  of  which  was  written  lies,  lies, 
lies ! 

This  unhappy  event  Hogarth  did  not  long  furvive.  It  is 
laid  that  lie  did  not  fuffer  in  mind  by  the  coarfe  attack  of 
Churchill,  fo  much  as  by  the  previous  one  by  Wilkes  ; he 
fays  of  it  himfelf,  that  “ it  made  no  impreffion,  but  per- 
haps in  fome  meafure  effaced  or  weakened  the  black  ftrokes 
of  the  North  Briton.’’  And  he  concludes  his  own  memoir 
by  faying,  “ Thus  have  I gone  through  the  principal  circum- 
flances  of  a life  which,  till  lately,  paffed  pretty  much  to  my  own 
fatisfa&ion,  and  I hope  in  no  refpehl  injurious  to  any  other 
man.  This  I can  fafely  affert,  I have  invariably  endeavour- 
ed to  make  thofe  about  me  tolerably  happy,  and  my  greateft 
enemy  cannot  fay  I ever  did  an  intentional  injury  ; though, 
without  often tation,  I could  produce  many  inilances  of  men 
that  have  been  effentially  benefited  by  me.  What  may  follow 
God  knows  ! Finis.” 

Such  is  the  candid  appeal,  which,  in  confcioufnefs  of 
found  principle  and  reftitude  cf  heart,  this  excellent  artift 
and  well  intentioned  man  made  to  his  contemporaries  and  to 
pofterity.  Let  the  human  weaknefs  he  exhibited  in  common 
with  his  fellow  men  teach  them,  like  his  works,  (which  ne- 
ceffarily  lead  to  moral  reflehlion),  that  ftridt  government  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  kind  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of 
others,  are  the  fureft  guides  to  happinefs  ; here,  as  well  as 
hereafter. 

His  laft  original  produ&ion  he  termed  Finis,  the  Bathos,  or 
the  Art  of  finking  in  Sublime  Painting  ; which  Mr.  J.  Ire- 
land juftly  terms  an  enigmatical  and  pun-ical  print.  The 
origin  and  production  of  which  he  thus  defcribes. 

After  dinner,  with  a few  focial  friends  at  his  own  table,  be 
was  alked  what  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  your  next  print  ? 
“ The  end  of  all  things  was  his  reply.  If  that  fhould  be 
the  cafe,  added  one  of  his  friends,  your  bufinefs  will  be 
finifhed,  for  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  painter.  With  a 
look  that  conveyed  a confcioufnefs  of  approaching  diffolu- 
tion,  and  a deep  ligh,  he  anfwered,  “ there  will  be  fo,  and 
therefore,  the  fooner  my  work  is  done  the  better."  With  this 
impulfe,  he  next  day  began  the  plate,  and  feeming  toconfider 
it  as  a terminus  to  his  fame,  never  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
until  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

The  above  print  was  publifhed  in  March  1764,  and  in  the 
October  following,  death  put  a finis  to  the  labours  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  deprived  fociety  of  one  of  its  moft 
ufeful  members  ; who  contributed  alike  to  its  amufement 
and  its  improvement,  and  has  left  a perpetual  fund  of  both  for 
the  benefit  of  future  ages. 

The  following  concifely  critical  differtation  upon  the 
character  and  works  of  Hogarth,  from  the  elegant  pen  of 
the  late  Horace  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  we  conceive  will 
he  agreeable  to  our  readers,  and  prove  a valuable  addition  to 
the  above  account  of  his  life. 

“ Having  difpatched  the  herd  of  our  painters  in  oil,  I re- 
ferved  to  a clafs  by  himfelf  that  great  and  original  genius, 
Hogarth  ; confidering  him  rather  as  a writer  of  comedy 
with  a pencil,  than  as  a painter.  I f catching  the  manners 
and  follies  of  an  age  living  as  they  rife,  if  general  fatire  on 
vices  and  ridicules,  famtliarifed  by  ftrokes  of  nature,  and 
heightened  by  wit,  and  the  whole  animated  by  proper  and 
juft  expreffions  of  the  paffions,  be  comedy,  Hogarth  com- 
pofed  comedies  as  much  as  Mpliere  > in  his-  Marriage  A-ia- 
mode  there  is  even  an  intrigue  carried  on  throughout  the 
piece.  He  is  more,  true  to  character  than  Congreve  ; each 
perfonage  is  diftffiCt  from  the  reft,  ails  in  his  i'phere,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  of  the  dramatis  per- 
fonre.  The  alderman’s  footboy,  in  the  laft  print  of  the  fet 
1 have  mentioned,  is  an  ignorant  ruftic  ; and  if  wit  is  fhruck 
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out  from  the  chara&ers  in  which  it  is  not  expe&ed,  it  is 
from  their  aiding  conformably  to  their  fituation,  and  from 
the  mode  of  their  paffions,  not  from  their  having  the  wit  of 
fine  gentlemen.  Thus  there  is  wit  in  the  figure  of  the  aider- 
man,  who,  when  his  daughter  is  expiring  in  the  agonies  of 
poifon,  wears  a face  of  folicitude,  but  it  is  to  fave  her  gold 
ring,  which  he  is  drawing  gently  from  her  finger.  The 
thought  is  parallel  to  Moliere’s,  where  the  mifer  puts  out 
one  of  the  candles  as  he  is  talking.  Moliere,  inimitable  as 
he  has  proved,  brought  a rude  theatre  to  perfection.  Ho- 
garth had  no  model  to  follow  and  improve  upon.  He 
created  his  art  ; and  ufed  colours  inftead  of  language.  His 
place  is  between  the  Italians,  whom  we  may  coniider  as  epic 
poets  and  tragedians,  and  the  Flemiffi  painters,  who  are  as 
writers  of  farce  and  editors  of  burlefque  nature.  They  are 
the  Tom  Browns  of  the  mob.  Hogarth  refembles  Butler, 
but  his  fubjeCts  are  more  univerfal ; and  amidft  all  his  plea- 
fantry,  lie  obferves  the  true  end  of  comedy,  reformation  ; 
there  is  always  a moral  to  his  pictures.  Sometimes  lie  rofe 
to  tragedy,  not  in  the  cataftrophe  of  kings  and  heroes,  but 
in  marking  how  vice  conducts,  infenfibly  and  incidentally, 
to  mifery  and  fhame.  He  warns  againft  encouraging  cruelty 
and  idlenefs  in  young  minds,  and  difcerns  how  the  different 
vices  of  the  great  and  the  vulgar  lead  by  various  paths  to  the 
fame  unhappinefs.  The  fine  lady  in  Marriage  Ada-mode, 
and  Tom  Nero  in  the  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  terminate 
their  ilory  in  blood, — file  occafions  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band  ; he  afiaffinates  his  mill  refs.  How  delicate  and  fupe- 
rior  too  is  his  fatire,  when  he  intimates  in  the  College  of 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  that  preiide  at  a diffeCtion,  how 
the  legal  habitude  of  viewing  {hocking  feenes  hardens  the 
human  mind,  and  renders  it  unfeeling.  The  prefident  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  infenfibility  over  an  executed  corpfe, 
and  confiders  it  hut  as  the-objedl  of  a leCture.  In  the  print 
of  the  Sleeping  Judges,  this  habitual  indifference  only  ex- 
cites our  laughter. 

“ It  is  to  Hogarth’s  honour  that,  in  fo  many  feenes  of 
fatire  or  ridicule,  it  is  obvious  that  ill-nature  did  not  guide 
his  pencil.  Flis  end  is  always  reformation,  and  his  reproofs 
general.  Except  in  the  print  of  the  Times,  and  the  two 
portraits  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Churchill,  that  followed, 
no  man,  amidft  fuch  a profufion  of  charafteriftic  faces,  ever 
pretended  to  difeover  or  charge  him  with  the  caricatura  of  a 
real  perfon  ; except  of  fucli  notorious  characters  as  Chartres 
and  mother  Needham,  and  a very  few  more,  who  are  adling 
officially  and  fuitably  to  their  profeffions.  Ashe  rauft  have 
obferved  fo  carefully  the  operation  of  the  paffions  on  the 
countenance,  it  is  even  wonderful  that  he  never,  though 
without  intention,  delivered  the  very  features  of  any  iden- 
tical perfon.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  a proof  of  his  intimate 
intuition  into  nature  ; hut  had  he  been  too  fevere,  the  hu- 
manity of  endeavouring  to  root  out  cruelty  to  animals  would 
atone  for  many  fatires.  It  is  another  proof  that  he  drew 
all  his  ftores  from  nature  and  the  force  of  his  own  genius, 
and  was  indebted  neither  to  models  nor  books  for  his  flyle, 
thoughts  or  hints,  that  he  never  fucceedcd  when  lie  defigned 
for  the  works  of  other  men.  I do  not  fpeak  of  his  early 
performances  at  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  by  bookfellers, 
and  rofe  not  above  thofe  they  generally  employ  ; but  in  his 
maturer  age,  when  he  had  invented  his  art,  and  gave  a few 
defigns  for  fome  great  authors,  as  Cervantes,  Gulliver,  and 
even  Hudibras,  his  compofitions  were  tame,  fpiritlefs,  void 
of  humour,  and  never  reach  the  merits  of  the  books  they 
were  defigned  to  illuftrate.  He  could  not  bend  his  talents 
to  think  after  any  body  elfe.  He  couM  think  like  a great 
genius  rather  than  after  one.  I have  a fketch  in  oil  that  he 
gave  me,  which  he  intended  to  engrave  : it  was  done  at  the 
7 time 
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time  that  the  houfe  of  commons  appointed  a committee  to 
enquire  into  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  prifoners  in  the  Fleet 
to  extoft  money  from  them.  The  fcene  is  the  committee  ; 
on  the  table  are  the  inftruments  of  torture.  A prifoner  in 
rags,  half  ftarved,  appears  before  them  ; the  poor  man  has 
a good  countenance,  that  adds  to  the  intereft.  On  the 
other  hand  is  the  inhuman- gaoler.  It  is  the  very  figure  that 
Salvator  Rofa  would  have  drawn  for  Iago  in  the  moment  of 
detection.  Villany,  fear,  and  confcience,  are  mixed  in  yel- 
low and  livid  on  his  countenance  ; his  lips  are  con  trailed  by 
tremor,  his  face  advances  as  eager  to  lie,  his  legs  ftep  back 
as  thinking  to  make  his  efcape  ; one  hand  is  thrull  preci- 
pitately into  his  bofom,  the  fingers  of  the  other  are  catch- 
ing uncertainly  at  his  button-holes.  If  this  was  a portrait, 
it  is  the  moil  fpeaking  that  ever  was  drawn  ; if  it  was  not, 
it  is  ftill  finer. 

“ It  is  feldom  that  his  fig-ures  do  not  exprefs  the  charac- 
ter he  intended  to  give  them.  When  they  wanted  an  illuf- 
tration  that  colours  could  not  bellow,  collateral  circum- 
ftances,  full  of  wit,  fupply  notes.  The  nobleman  in  Mar- 
riage A -la-mode  has  a great  air — the  coronet  on  his  crutches, 
and  his  pedigree  iffuing  out  of  the  bowels  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  add  to  his  character.  In  the  Breakfaft  the  old 
Reward  refleCts  for  the  fpeftator.  Sometimes  a fhort  label 
is  an  epigram,  and  is  never  introduced  without  improving  the 
fubjeCt.  Unfortunately  fome  circumftances,  that  were  tem- 
porary, will  be  loft  to  pofterity,  the  fate  of  all  comic 
authors  ; and  if  ever  an  author  wanted  a commentary,  that 
none  of  bis  beauties  might  be  loft,  it  is  Hogarth — not  from 
beincr  obfcure  (for  he  never  was  that  but  in  two  or  three  of 
his  firft  prints,  where  tranfient  national  follies,  as  lotteries, 
free-mafonry,  and  the  South-fea,  were  his  topics),  but  for 
the  ufe  of  foreigners,  and  from  a multiplicity  of  little  inci- 
dents, not  effential  to,  but  always  heightening,  the  prin- 
cipal aCtion.  Such  is  the  fpider’s-web  extended  over  the 
poor’s  box  in  a parifh-ehurch  ; the  blunders  in  architecture 
in  the  nobleman’s  feat  feen  through  the  window,  in  the  firft 
print  of  Marriage  A-la-mode;  and  a thonfand  in  the  Strollers 
dreffing  in  a Barn,  which  for  wit  and  imagination,  without 
any  other  end,  I think  the  beft  of  all  his  works  ; as  for  ufe- 
ful  and  deep  fatire,  that  on  the  Methodifts  is  the  moil  fub- 
lime.  The  fcenes  of  Bedlam  and  the  Gaming-houfe  are 
inimitable  reprefentations  of  our  ferious  follies  or  unavoid- 
able woes  ; and  the  concern  fhewn  by  the  lord-mayor,  when 
the  companion  of  his  childhood  is  brought  before  him  as  a 
cri mins',  is  a touching  picture,  and  big  with  humane  admo- 
nition and  reflection. 

tt  Another  inftance  of  this  author’s  genius,  is  his  not  con- 
defcending  to  explain  his  moral  leffons  by  the  trite  poverty 
of  allegory.  If  he  had  an  emblematic  thought,  he  expreffed 
it  with  wit,  rather  than  by  a fymbol.  Such  is  that  of  the 
whore  fetting  fire  to  the  world  in  the  Rake’s  Progrefs. 
Once  indeed  he  defcended  to  ufe  an  allegoric  perfonage, 

* and  was  not  happy  in  it ; in  one  of  his  election  prints  Britan- 
nia’s chariot  breaks  down  while  the  coachman  and  footman 
are  playing  at  cards  on  ihe  box.  Sometimes  too,  to  pleafe 
his  vuUar  cuftcmers,  he  ftooped  to  low  images  and  national 
latire.  Iis  in  the  two  prints  of  France  and  England,  and  that 
of  the  Gates  of  Calais.  The  laft  indeed  has  great  merit, 
though  the  caricatura  is  carried  to  excefs.  In  all  tliefe  the 
painter’s  purpofe  was  to  make  his  countrymen  obferve  the 
eafe  and  affluence  of  a free  government,  oppofed  to  the 
wants  and  woes  of  flaves.  In  Beer-ftreet  the  Engliih 
butcher  tolling  a Frenchman  in  the  air  with  one  hand,  is 
abfolute  hyperbole  ; and  what  is  worfe,  was  an  after-thought, 
not  being  in  the  firft  edition.  The  Gin-alley  is  much,  fu- 
perUr,  horridly  fine,  but  difgufting. 


“ His  Bartholomew-fair  is  full  of  humour  ; the  March  to 
Finchley,  of  nature  ; the  Enraged  Mufician  tends  to  farce. 
The  Four  Parts  of  the  Day,  except  the  laft,  are  inferior  to 
few  of  his  works.  The  Sleeping  Congregation,  the  LeCture 
on  the  Vacuum,  the  Laughing  Audience,  the  Confultation 
of  Phyficians  as  a coat  of  arms,  and  the  Cockpit,  are  perfeCl 
in  their  feveral  kinds.  The  prints  of  Induftry  and  Idlenefs 
have  more  merit  in  the  intention  than  execution. 

“ Towards  his  latter  end  he  now  and  then  repeated  him- 
felf,  but  feldomer  than  moft  great  authors  who  executed  fo 
much. 

“ It  may  appear  fingular,  that  of  an  author  whom  I call 
comic,  and  who  is  fo  celebrated  for  his  humour,  I fliould 
ipeak  in  general  in  fo  ferious  a ftyle  ; but  it  would  be  fup- 
preffing  the  merits  of  his  heart  to  confider  him  only  as  a pro- 
moter of  laughter.  I think  I have  fliewn  that  his  views 
were  more  generous  and  extenfive.  Mirth  coloured  his  pic- 
tures, but  benevolence  defigned  them.  He  fmiled  like  So- 
crates, that  men  might  not  be  offended  at  his  lectures,  and 
might  learn  to  laugh  at  their  own  follies.  When  his  topics 
were  harmlefs,  all  his  touches  were  marked  with  pleafantry 
and  fun.  He  never  laughed,  like  Rabelais,  at  nonfenfe  that 
he  impofed  for  wit  ; but,  like  Swift,  combined  incidents 
that  divert  one  from  their  unexpected  encounter,  and  illuf- 
trate  the  tale  he  means  to  tell.  Such  are  the  hens  roofting 
on  the  upright  waves  in  the  fcene  of  the  Strollers,  and  the 
devils  drinking  porter  on  the  altar.  The  manners  or  cojluma 
are  more  than  ohferved  in  every  one  of  his  works.  The 
very  furniture  of  his  rooms  defcribe  the  characters  of  the 
perions  to  whom  they  belong  ; a leflon  that  might  be  of  ufe 
to  comic  authors.  It  was  referved  to  Hogarth  to  write  a 
fcene  of  furniture.  The  rake’s  levee-room,  the  nobleman's 
dining-room,  the  apartments  of  thehulband  and  wife  in  Mar- 
riage A-la-mode,  the  alderman’s  parlour,  the,  poet’s  bed- 
chamber, and  many  others,  are  the  hiftory  of  the  manners 
of  the  age. 

“ But  perhaps  too  much  has  been  faid  of  this  great  genius 
as  an  author  ; it  is  time  to  fpeak  of  him  as  a painter,  and  to 
mention  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  in  both  which  I fti.ill.be 
more  brief.  His  works  are  his  hiftory. 

“ His  apprenticefliip  was  no  fooner  expired,  than  he  ftudied 
drawing  from  the  life,  in  which  he  never  attained  to  .great 
excellence.  It  was  character,  the  paflions,  the  foul,  that 
his  genius  was  given  him  to  copy  : his  force  lay  in:  expref- 
fion,  not  in  tints  and  chiaro-fcuro.  At  firft  lie  worked  for 
bookfellers,  and  defigned  and  engraved  opiates  for  feyeral 
books  ; and,  which  is  extraordinary,,  no  fymptom  of  genius 
dawned  in  thofe  plates.  Elis  Hudibras  was  the  firft  of  his 
works  that  marked  him  as  a man.  above  the,  co.mmon  ; yet 
what  made  him  then  noticed,  now  furprifesms  to  find  fo  little 
humour  in  an  undertaking  fo  congenial,  'to.-his  talents.  On 
the  fuccefs  however  of  thofe  plates  he  commenced  painter,  a 
painter  of  portraits  ; the  moft  ,ill-fuited  employment  ima- 
ginable to  a man  whofe  turn  certainly  was  not  flattery,  nor 
his  talent  adapted  to  look  on  vanity  without  a fneer.  Yet 
his  facility  in  catching  a Uk-enefs,  and  the  method  he  chofe 
of  painting  families  and  converfations  in  final!,  then  a novelty, 
drew  him  prodigious  bnfinefs  for  fome  time.  It  did  not  iait, 
either  from  his  applying  to  the  real  bent  of  his  difpofition,  or 
from  his  cuftomers  apprehending  that  a fatirift  was  too 
formidable  a confeflor  for  the  devotees  of  felf-love. 

“ His  Midnight  Modern  Converfation  was  the  firft  work 
that  ftiewed  his  command  of  character:  but  it  was  the  Har- 
lot’s Progrefs,  publilhed  in  172901-  1730,  that  eftabiifhed 
his  fame.  The  pictures  were  fcarce  finiftied,  and  no 
fooner  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  the  fubfeription  opened, 
than  above  twelve  hundred  names  were  entered  on  his 
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book.  The  familiarity  of  the  fubjetl,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  execution,  made  it  tailed  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
Every  engraver  fef  himfelf  to  copy  it,  and  tboufands  of  imi- 
tations were  difperled’all  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  made  into 
a pantomime,  and  performed  on  the  ftage.  The  Rake’s  Pro- 
grefs,  perhaps  fuperior,  had  not  fo  much  fuccefs,  from  want 
of  novelty  ; nor  indeed  is  the  print  of  the  Arrell  equal  in 
merit  to  the  others.  4 

44  The  curtain  was  now  drawn  afide,  and  his  genius  Hood 
difplaved  in  its  full  luftre.  From  time  to  time  he  continued 
to  give  thofe  works  that  Ihould  be  immortal,  if  the  nature 
of  his  art  will  allow  it.  Even  the  receipts  for  his  fub- 
fcriptions  had  wit  in  them.  Many  of  his  plates  he  engraved 
himfelf,  and  often  expunged  faces  etched  by  his  affillants 
when  they  had  not  done  juftice  to  his  ideas. 

“ Not  content  with  Ihining  in  a path  untrodden  before,  he 
was  ambitious  of  dillinguifhing  himfelf  as  a painter  of  his  hif- 
tory.  But  the  genius  that  had  entered  fo  feelingly  into  the 
calamities  and  crimes  of  familiar  life,  deferted  him  in  a walk 
that  called  for  dignity  and  grace.  The  burlefque  turn  of 
his  mind  mixed  itfelf  with  the  moll  ferious  fubjefts.  In  his 
Danae  the  old  nurfe  tries  a coin  of  the  golden  fhower  with  her 
teeth,  to  fee  if  it  is  true  gold : in  the  Pool  of  Bethefda,  a 
fervant  of  a rich  ulcerated  lady  beats  back  a poor  man  that 
fought  the  fame  celellial  remedy.  Both  circumllances  are 
juftly  thought,  but  rather  too  ludicrous.  It  is  a much  more 
capital  fault  that  Danae  herfelf  is  a mere  nymph  of  Drury. 
He  feems  to  have  conceived  no  higher  idea  of  beauty. 

“ So  little  had  he  eyes  to  his  own  deficiencies,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  difcovered  the  principle  of  grace.  With  the 
enthufiafm  of  a difcoverer,  he  cried,  Eureka  ! This  was  his 
famous  line  of  beauty,  the  ground-work  of  his  Analyfis,  a 
book  that  has  many  fenfible  hints  and  obfervations,  but  that 
did  not  carry  the  convidlion,  nor  meet  the  univerfal  acqui- 
efcence  he  expe&ed. 

“ He  fell  afterwards  into  a groffer  miftake.-  From  a con- 
tempt of  the  ignorant  virtuofi  of  the  age,  and  from  indignation 
at  the  impudent  tricks  of  pi&ure-dealers,  whom  he  faw  con- 
tinually recommending  and  vending  vile  copies  to  bubble-col- 
ledlors,  and  from  having  never  lludied,  indeed  having  feen,  few 
good  pidluresof  the  great  Italian  mailers,  he  perfuaded  himfelf 
that  the  praifes  bellowed  on  thofe  glorious  works  were  nothing 
but  the  effedls  of  prejudice.  He  talked  this  language  till  he 
believed  it ; and  having  heard  it  often  alferted,  as  is  true 
that  time  gives  a mellownefs  to  colours  and  improves  them, 
he  not  only  denied  the  propofition,  but  maintained  that  pic- 
tures only  grew  black  and  worfe  by  age,  not  dillinguifhing  be- 
tween the  degrees  in  which  the  propofition  might  be  true  or 
falfe.  He  went  farther ; he  determined  to  rival  the  ancients — 
and,  unfortunately,  chofe  one  of  the  finell  pictures  in  England 
as  the  objeft  of  his  competition.  This  was  the  celebrated  Si- 
gifmonda  of  fir  Luke  Schaub,  now  in  the  polTeffion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcallle,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Correggio,  pro- 
bably by  Furnio,  but  no  matter  by  whom.  It  is  impoflible 
to  fee  the  pi&ure,  or  read  Dryden’s  inimitable  tale,  and  not 
feel  that  the  fame  foul  animated  both.  After  many  elfays, 
Hogarth  at  laft  produced  his  Sigifmonda— but  no  more  like 
Sigifmonda,  than  I to  Hercules.  None  of  the  fober  grief, 
no  dignity  of  fupprelfed  anguifh,  no  involuntary  tear,  no 
fettled  meditation  on  the  fate  Ihe  meant  to  meet,  no  amorous 
warmth  turned  holy  by  defpair  ; in  Ihort,  all  was  wanting 
that  Ihould  have  been  there.  He  fet  the  price  of  400/.  on  it, 
and  had  it  returned  on  his  hands  by  the  perfon  for  whom  it 
was  painted.  He  took  fubfcriptions  for  a plate  of  it,  but 
had  the  fenfe  at  laft  to  fupprefs  it.  I make  no  more  apology 
for  this  account  than  for  the  encomiums  I have  bellowed  on 
him.  Both  are  dictated  by  truth,  and  are  the  hillory  of  a 


great  man’s  excellencies  and  errors.  Milton,  it  is  faid 
preferred  his  Paradife  Regained  to  his  immortal  poem. 

“ The  laft  memorable  event  of  our  artill’s  life  was  his 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which,  if  Mr.  Hogarth  did  not 
commence  direft  holtilities  on  the  latter,  he  at  lealt  obliquely 
gave  the  firlt  offence,  by  an  attack  on  the  friends  and  party 
of  that  gentleman.  This  conduct  was  the  more  furprifing, 
as  he  had  all  his  life  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  in  political 
contefts,  and  had  early  refufed  a very  lucrative  offer  that  was 
made  to  engage  him  in  a fet  of  prints  againit  the  head  of  a 
court-party.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe, 
I fhall  only  Hate  the  fail.  I,n  September  1762  Mr.  Ho- 
garth publifhed  his  print  of  the  Times.  It  was  anfwered  by 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  a fevere  North-Briton.  On  this  the  painter 
exhibited  the  caricatura  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
poet,  then  engaged  in  the  war,  and  wrote  his  epillle  to  Ho- 
garth, not  the  brightell  of  his  works,  and  in  which  the  fe- 
vered: llrokes  fell  on  a defedl  that  the  painter  had  neither 
caufed  nor  could  amend — his  age ; and  which,  however, 
was  neither  remarkable  nor  decrepit  ; much  lefs  had  it  im- 
paired his  talents,  as  appeared  by  his  having  compofed  but 
fix  months  before  one  of  his  moll  capital  works,  the  fatiro 
on  the  Methodills.  In  revenge  for  this  epillle,  Hogartli 
caricatured  Churchill  under  the  form  of  a canonical  bear, 
with  a club  and  a pot  of  porter — cl  vitula , tu  dignus  et  hie — 
never  did  two  angry  men  of  their  abilities  throw  mud  with 
lefs  dexterity. 

“ He  fold  about  twenty-four  of  his  principal  pictures  by 
audlion  in  1745.  Mr.  Vincent  Bourne  addreffed  a copy  of 
Latin  hendecafyllables  to  him  on  his  chief  pictures ; and 
Roquet,  the  enameller,  publilhed  a French  explanation, 
though  a fuperficial  one,  of  many  of  his  prints,  which  it  was 
faid,  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  marfhal  Belleille,  then  a 
prifoner  in  England.” 

HOGBO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gellricia  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Geffie. 

HOGDAL  Osver,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Harjedalen  ; 
76  miles  N.W.  of  Hudwickfwall. 

Hogdal,  Utter,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfing- 
land  ; 70  miles  N.W.  Hudwickfwall. 

FIOGDEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  N. 
lat.  590  33'.  E.  long.  2 6J  40'. 

HOGENHINE,  Hogeniieyne,  or  rather  Agenhine , q.d. 
own  fervant.  See  Third  night  awn  hind. 

HOGENPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan, 
in  Bednore. 

FIOGERUS,  in  Biography,  an  abbot,  who  is  faid  to  be 
the  author  of  a curious  MS.  treatife  on  mufic,  N°  CCLX, 
in  the  library  of  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge  ; where  it  is  en- 
titled 44  Mufica  Hogeri,  five  Excerptiones  Hogeri  Abbatis 
ex  Autoribus  Muficce  Artis 44  The  Mufic  of  Hogerus, 
or  Extracts  from  Writers  on  the  Art  of  Mufic,  by  the  Ab- 
bot Hogerus.”  Who  this  abbot  was,  or  when  he  lived, 
will  not  now  be  eafily  difcovered.  His  name  has  long  puz- 
zled the  learned  : and  we  find,  among  the  letters  of  Baptilla 
D oni,  that  this  MS.  was  a fubjecl  of  a correfpondence  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Thomas  Rigel,  of  London,  in  the  year 
1639.  b)oni,  who  had  emiffaries  at  this  time  all  over  Europe, 
in  fearch  of  mufical  curiofities,  upon  hearing  of  this  extraor- 
dary  MS.  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Rigel  concerning  it,  fays 
“ De  Hogerii  abbatis  excerptis  (fiquidem  exflarent)  brevia 
quaedam  fpecimina  dumtaxat  cuperem  : quum  enim  autor 
fit  mihi  plane  ignotus,  affirmare  non  aufim,  an  talia  fint  ejus 
feripta,  ut  totus  feribi  mereatur.” — The  doftor,  in  his  reply 
to  Doni,  the  fame  year,  tells  him,  that  after  making  all  pof- 
fible  inquiry  in  the  library  at  Cambridge' — 41  Nullum  Ho- 
gerii feriptum  in  ea  bibliotheca  inveniri.”  Whether  this 
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was  true,  or  only  a fhort  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble 
incident  to  fuch  inquiries,  we  know  not ; but  we  find  the 
book  entered  in  the  catalogue  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Gale,  thus  : “ Excerptiones  Rogeri  Baconi  ex  au£to- 
ribus  Muficse  Artis.”  It  is  poffible  that  this  book  may 
have  been  tranfcribed  by,. or  for,  this  powerful  man  ; and  it 
is  the  more  poffible,  as  he  admitted  mufic  among  his  ftudies, 
and  is  faid,  by  his  biographers,  to  have  written  “ De  valore 
Mufices,  pr.  Secundum  Boetium  et  caeteros  audtores.” 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  MS.  which  is  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  and  extremely  well  preferved,  contains 
more  than  it  promifes  ; for  the  two  mufical  treatifes  of 
Hubald  and  Odo,  both  written  in  the  tenth  century,  are  not 
given  in  fragments  or  abftrafts,  but  entire,  and  unmixed  with 
the  writings  of  any  other  authors.  See  Hubald  and 
Odo. 

HOGGENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 
1 2 mi  les  S.W.  Freyftadt. 

HOGGEREL,  a name  that  fignifies  the  fame  thing  with 
hag-Jheep,  in  particular  diftri&s. 

HOGGET,  or  Hogrel,  is  a young  boar  of  the  fecond 
year. 

HOGGIT  denotes  the  male  or  wedder  iheep,  from  the 
period  of  taking  it  from  the  ewe,  to  the  time  of  its  attaining 
the  age  of  one  year. 

HOGI,  in  the  Eajlern  Churches,  as  at  Cairo,  is  an  under 
attendant  on  the  mofque,  who  is  the  reader  under  the 
fheick. 

HOGKNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Molul  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Moful. 

HOGLAND,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ag- 
gerhuus  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Frederickftall. 

HOGOE,  properly  Haut-Goul,  a mefs  in  cookery,  fo 
denominated  from  its  high  favour,  or  relifh. 

HOGOLIN,  or  Hogoleu,  in  Geography , one  of  the 
Caroline  iflands,  or  New  Philippines  ; about  90  Britilh  miles 
in  length,  by  40  in  breadth. 

HOGSBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; 33  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

HOGSHEAD,  a meafure  of  capacity,  and  is  of  feveral 
kinds,  roi%. 

Hogshead  of  Ale  or  Beer , in  the  country,  is  51  ale  gal- 
lons = 204  ale  quarts  ==  408  ale  pints  — id  barrel  = 3 
country  kilderkins  — 6 country  firkins  = 4|-ths,  or  -9444 
London  beer  hogfheads  = | ^-ths,  or  1.0625  London  ale 
hogfheads  = .9825  wine  hogfheads  = 34382  cubic  inches 
— 8.32291  cubic  feet  = .30568  cubic  yards  = 28.9616 
cubic  links. 

Hogshead  of  /lie,  in  London,  is  48  ale  gallons  = 192  ale 
quarts  = 384  ale  pints  = London  ale  barrel  = 3 Lon- 
don ale  kilderkins  = 6 London  ale  firkins  = i|-ths,  or 
.941176  country  ale  or  beer  hogfheads  = fths,  or  .8888 
London  beer  hogfheads  = .9301x7  wine  hogfheads  = 
13536  cubic  inches  7|ths,  or  7 8333  cubic  feet  = 

.290123  cubic  yards  = 27.25804  cubic  links. 

Hogshead  of  Beer,  in  London,  is  54  ale  gallons  = 216 
ale  quarts  =432  ale  pints  = i\  London  beer  barrel  ^ 3 
Loudon  beer  kilderkins  6 London  beer  firkms  =r  4th s, 
or  1. 125  London  ale  hogfheads  = piths,  or  1.058824  coun- 
try ale  or  beer  hogfheads  = 1.04638  wine  hogfheads  = 
15228  cubic  inches  = 8.8125  cubic  feet  = .32638  cubic 
yards  = 30.66526  cubic  links. 

Hogshead  of  Wine,  Cyder,  Mead,  Metheglin,  Olives,  & c. 
(5  Ann.)  is  63  wine  gallons  = 252  wine  quarts  = 504 
wine  pints  •=  2016  wine  gills  = 1 ' tierce  = 2 wine  barrels 
==  3I  rundlets  = 1.011649  country  ale  or  beer  hogfheads 
= 1. 07513  London  ale  hogfheads  = .955673  London  beer 


hogfheads  = 14553  cubic  incites  = 8.4219  cubic  feet  =*■ 
.311921  cubic  yards  = 29.30601  cubic  links. 

Hogshead  of  Water,  in  Engineery,  according  to  Beighton, 
Harris  (Lexicon  Tech.  Meafures  and  Smeaton’s  Rep.  vol.  i. 
p.214.)  is  63  ale  gallons  = 17766 cubic  inches  = 10.28x25 
cubic  feet  = |ths  London  beer  hogfneads  = 35.76137 
cubic  hnks  : but,  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  (Reports, 
yol.  i.  p.  245,  247,  See.)  it  is  52  ale  gallons  = 14664  cubic 
inches  = 8.4861  cubic  feet  = 29.51732  cubic  hnks.  Dr. 
Defaguliers  ufed  the  London  beer  hogfhead  of  54  gallons 
in  his  experiments  on  pumping. 

Hogshead  of  Lime  in  Somerfetfhire,  is  five  heaped  bufhels 
or  bags,  (fee  Bath  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  58.)  = .078125 
carriages. 

LIOGSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Angermanland  ; 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hernofand. 

HOGSTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; 7 miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

HOGSTIES,  one  of  the  frnall  Bahama  iflands,  furround- 
ed  with  rocks.  N.  lat.  21  40'.  W.  long,  730  50'. 

HOGSUND,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus  ; 23  miles  S.W.  of  Chriftiania. 

HOGUE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel;  oppofite  to  which  was  fought,  in  1692,  the 
battle  of  la  Hogue,  in  which  the  Englifh  fleet,  under  admiral 
Ruflel,  obtained  a glorious  viftory  over  the  French,  and  15 
French  men  of  war  were  taken,  burned,  or  defiroyed  ; 5 
miles  S.  of  Barfleur.  N.  lat.  49°  35'.  W.  long.  ic  uf. 

Hogue,  Belle,  a cape  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  illand  of  Jer- 
fey  ; 5 miles  N.  of  St.  Helier. 

HOGWALTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland; 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Carliladt. 

HOHENBERG,  a county  and  principality  of  Germany, 
fituated  between  Wurtemberg  and  the  Auftrian  Brifgaw. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  counties,  lying  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other.  The  chief  towns" are  Rotenburg, 
Ehingen,  Hord,  and  Schramberg.— Alfo,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Wunfiedel. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 5 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Kupferberg. 

HOHENBURG,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river  Trafen ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Ebenfurth. 

HOHENECK,  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Anfpach. 

HOHEN-ELB,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 23  miles  N.  of  Konigingratz.  N.  lat.  50° 
30'.  E.  long.  1 50  30'. 

FIOHENEMBS  a county  and  principality  fituated  to 
the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. 

HOHENESTED,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holltein ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Nordtorp. 

HOHENFELS,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  lord/hip  of 
Brieteneck  ; 17  miles  N N.W.  of  Ratiibon. 

FIO  HEN-FREDEBERG,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schweidnitz  ; 5 miles  N N.W.  of  Freyburg. 

HOHENFURT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Molda ; 

4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Rofenberg. 

HOHEN-LIMBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Mark  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Schwiert. 

HOHENLOE,  or  Holach,  a county  and  principality 
of  Germany,  W.  of  the  marggravate  of  Anfpach,  about  26 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  23  from  E.  to  W.  ; confifting  of 
mountains,  vallies,  and  plains.  The  fouthern  parts  abound 
with  vineyards,  and  the  northern  are  cultivated  for  corn  : the 
vallies  have  excellent  meadows  and  patture  land,  which  feed 
great  numbers  of  a valuable  kind  of  cattle  : and  the  moun- 
tains ai'e  clothed  with  oak,  fir,  pine,  beech,  and  birch,  and 
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fupply  plenty  of  game.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Luther- 
ans, intermixed  with  fome  Roman  Catholics. 

HOHENMAUT,  or  Wissoicy-meyto,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  with  a fmall  territory  an- 
nexed ; 14  miles  E.  of  Chrudim.  N.  lat.  490  54'.  E. 
long,  i y°  56'. 

HOHENSCHAU,  a town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria,  near 
which  are  iron  mines  and  forges  ; 70  miles  W.  of  Salz- 
burg. 

HOHEN-SOLMS,  a town  of  Germany,  whence  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Solms  derives  the  title  of  count, 
fituated  in  a valley  near  a high  mountain,  and  inhabited  by 
Calvinifts,  though  the  furrounding  villages  are  occupied  by 
Lutherans  ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Wetzlar.  N.  lat.  50°  38'. 
E.  long.  8°  35'. 

HOHENSTADT,  or  Zabrecii,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz.  N. 
lat.  490  49'.  E.  long.  6i°  41'. 

HOHENSTEIN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  with  a cattle.  N.  lat.  53°  27'.  E.  long.  20°  15'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marggravate  of  Meiffen  ; 
9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Pirna.  N.  lat.  50^  56'.  E.  long.  14’ 
10'. 

HOHENWART,  a town  of  Bavaria;  9 miles  S.  of 
Ingolftadt. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  a principality  of  Germany,  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  viz.  Hohenzollern,  Heckingen, 
and  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen  : each  prince  having  a re- 
venue of  about  30,000  florins. 

HOHNSTEIN,  a county  of  Weftphalia,  fituated  in 
Thuringia. 

HOIET,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Oueda.  N.  lat.  6 36'.  E.  long.  99°  47'. 

HOJILAMSA,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  N.  lat.  o°5i'.  E.  long.  124°  59'. 

HOIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  ; 42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ardebil. 

HOIST,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  perpendicular 
height  of  a flag  or  enfign,  as  oppofed  to  the  Jly , which  figni- 
fies  its  breadth  from  the  ftaff  to  the  outer  edge. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up  any 
body  by  the  aflittance  of  one  or  more  tackles.  Hoifting  is 
never  applied  to  the  a£t  of  pulling  up  any  body  by  the  help 
of  a Angle  block,  except  in  the  exercife  of  extending  the  fails, 
by  drawing  them  upwards  along  the  mail  or  ftays,  to  which 
it  is  invariably  applied. 

Hoisting  Jack,  in  Mechanics,  is  a machine  ufed  for  rail- 
ing large  weights  to  fmall  heights,  under  which  they  can  be 
placed.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; one  in  which  a rack  is 
puflied  upwards  by  means  of  a pinion  and  winch-handle,  and 
wheels,  when  great  power  is  required  ; and  others,  in  which 
a fcrew  is  moved  upwards  by  means  of  a revolving  nut, 
turned  by  a lever.  In  the  Repofitory  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  Adelphi,  two  models  of  hoi  (ting-jacks  are  preferved 
for  public  infpeftion,  viz.  Mr.  Abraham  Staghold’s,  clafsiv. 
N°  47,  defcribed  in  Tranf.  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  319,  and 
Bailey’s  Machines,  vol.  i.  168  ; and  Mr.  William  Mocock’s 
clafsiv.  N°  1 16.  vol.  vii.  239.  and  vol.  viii.  p.  179.  See 
Jack. 

Hoisting  Tackle,  is  an  ingenious  and  very  effective  way  of 
railing  weights,  lately  introduced  very  extenfively  by  Mr. 
Simeon  Thompfon,  who  has  a patent  for  its  application. 

HOITLALLOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the  courier  pheafant 
of  Latham.  See  Phasianus  Mexicanus. 

HOITLING,  in  Ichthyology . See  Gadus  Merlangus. 

LIOITZANATL,  in  Ornithology.  See  Corvus  MexU 
canus.  ■ 


HOITZITLIN.  See  Certiiia  Carulea,  and  Certhia 

Mexicana. 

HOITZTLACUATZIN,  in  Zoology.  See  Hystrix 
P rehenflis . 

HOIZITZ ILTOTOTL,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tro- 
CF1ILUS  PunBulatus. 

HOKE-DAY,  Hock-day,  or  Hock-Turf  lay,  in  our 
Ancicnt  Cvjlonis,  ( Pies  Martis,  quern  quindenam  Pafche  va- 
cant), the  fecond  Tuefday  after  Ealter  week:  a folemn 
feltival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England,  in  memory  ot 
the  great  {laughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king  Ethel- 
red  II.  in  1002  ; they  having  been,  in  that  reign,  aimolt  all 
deitroyed  in  one  day  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  principally  by  women.  Mr.  Bryant  apprehends, 
that  a holiday  could  not  have  been  inftituted  for  the  comme- 
moration of  fo  cruel  an  event,  which  afforded  matter  for 
humiliarion  and  forrow  rather  than  of  feftivity  and  mirth. 
Others  have,  therefore,  thought  that  Hoke-day  alluded  to 
the  death  of  Hardicanute,  the  laft  monarch  of  the  Daniftt 
race,  at  a marriage-feaft  in  Lambeth,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1042  ; by  whofe  death,  the  Englifli  were  for  ever  releafed 
from  the  wanton  infults  and  boundlefs  exactions  of  him  and 
his  countrymen.  (See  a Memoir  on  Hoke-day,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Denne,  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  244.) 
This  is  ftill  kept  up  in  fome  counties,  and  the  women  bear 
the  principal  fway  in  it,  flopping  all  paflengers  with  ropes 
and  chains,  and  exacting  fome  fmall  matter  from  them  to 
make  merry  with.  This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 
times,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with  Mi- 
chaelmas, for  a general  term  or  time  of  account.  We  find 
leafes  without  date,  referving  fo  much  rent  payable  ad 
duos  anni  terminos,  fed.  ad  le  hoke-day,  et  ad  fejlum  fantti 
Michaclis.  In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
there  is  yearly  an  allowance,  pro  mulieribus  hockantilus,  of 
fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hatnpfhire  ; where  the  men  hock  the 
women  on  Mondays,  and  the  women  hock  them  on  Tueidays. 
The  meaning  of  it  is,  that,  on  that  day,  the  women  in 
merriment  flopped  the  wmy  with  ropes,  and  pulled  paf- 
fengers  to  them,  defiring  fomething  to  be  laid  out  for 
pious  itfes. 

Hoke-day  Money,  or  Hoke-Tucfday  Money,  a tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord  for  giving  his  tenants  and  bond- 
men  leave  to  celebrate  hock-day,  or  hoke-day,  in  memory  of 
the  expulfion  of  the  domineering  Danes. 

HOKE-NORTON,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated by  the  Saxons,  under  Edward  the  Elder,  about  the 
year  914.  Vefliges  of  the  camps  are  yet  vifiblc  ; 5 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chipping  Norton. 

HO-KIEN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tcheli,  fituated  between  two  rivers  abound- 
ing in  fifti,  and  remarkable  for  the  neatnefs  of  its  llreets. 
It  has  under  its  jtirifdiclion  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  third  clafs ; 87  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
38 3 28'.  E.  long.  115^43'. 

HOLAIVA,  or  Hoolaiva,  one  of  the  Hapace 
i (lands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited when  Capt.  Cook  vifited  it  in  1777,  except  by  one  man 
employed  in  catching  filh  and  turtle.  The  trees  and  plants 
are  limilar  to  thofe  of  Lefooga,  to  which  it  is  joined  by 
a reef  that  is  dry  at  low  water  ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Anna- 
mooka.  N.  lat.  19'  52’.  E.long.  185°  36'. 

HOLAMIN,  a final!  ifland  of  Scotland,  near  the 
SAY.  coaft  of  Mull.  N.  lat.  59 0 19'.  W.  long.  6i3 
21'. 

HOLANDS,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Stavanger. 

HOLAR- 
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HOLARRHENA,  in  Botany.,  from  l\oe,  ihtlrt,  or 
folid,  and  appV,  a male  ; apparently  alluding  to  the  anthers 
Being  entirely  filled  with  pollen,  and  unaccompanied  by 
fuperfluous  appendages.  Brown  Apocin.  (from  Tr.  of  the 
Wernerian  Soc.  v.  i.)  p.  51. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort/e,  Linn.  Bpocinets,  Juff. 
Brown. 

EE.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  with  equi-lateral  fegmentS ; 
its  orifice  and  tube  deftitute  of  fcales.  Stamens  inclofed  in  the 
tube,  and  inferted  into  its  bafe ; anthers  unconnected  with  the 
ftigma,  lanceolate,  entire,  buriting  lengthwife.  Germens 
two  ; ftyle  very  fhort  ; ftigma  common,  cylindrical.  No 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germens.  Follicles  (lender. 

This  genus  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  natives  of  Ceylon  or. 
©ther  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  One  of  them  is  Cdriffa  mills , 
Vahl.  Symb.  fafc.  3.  44»  named  originally  by  Koenig, 
from  whom  there  is  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium. 
They  are  upright  fmopth  fhriibs,  with  membranous  haves. 
The  jlcrtuers  grow  in  terminal  and  lateral  cymes. 

HOLBEACH,  in  Geography,  is  an  ancient  market- 
town,  and  pariih  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  Holland  divifion 
of  Lincolnfliire,  England.  It  is  iituated  in  the  Fens  ; and 
very  indifferently  built.  A grant  of  a weekly  market  and 
ait  annual  fair  was  obtained  from  Henry  HI.  by  Thomas  de 
Malton,  lord  Egremont,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ; when  a Hone  crofs  was  ereftedin  the  market-place. 
The  chief  building  in  Holbeach  is  the  church,  which  is  a 
large  handfome  ftrudlure  ; and  confifts  of  a nave,  chancel, 
aides,  porch,  and  fquare  tower,  with  an  oftangular  orna- 
mental fpire.  The  north  porch  has  two  circular  towers, 
with  embattled  parapets,  at  its  extreme  angles.  The  church 
contains  fome  fine  monuments.  An  hofpital  was  eftablifhed 
and  endowed  in  this  town  by  fir  John  de  Kirton,  knt.  about 
the  year  1350,  for  the  fupport  of  a warden,  chaplain,  and 
fourteen  penfioners.  A free  grammar-fehool  was  alfo  founded 
here  about  the  fame  time  by  a licence  from  king  Edward  III., 
who  granted  certain  lands  for  its  fupport.  Another  iree-fehool 
was  eftablifhed  here  about  the  year  1670,  by  George  Farmer, 
efq.  and  the  revenues  for  its  fupport  have  been  much  increafed 
by  fub'fequent  donations  and  bequefts.  Holbeach  is  106  miles 
diftant  from  London,  and  contains  556  honfes,  occupied  by 
2683  perfons.  This  town  has  derived  fome  honour  from 
two  eminent  natives  ; Henry  de  Rands,  called,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Holbech,  who  was  bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  Hr.  William  Stukeley,  whofe 
name  and  memory  are  refpefted  by  every  admirer  of  Englifh 
antiquities. 

The  village  of  Gedney,  a mile  and  half  diftant  from  Hol- 
beach,is  worthy  notice  for  the  lightnefs  of  its  church,  which 
has  fifty-three  windows  ; in  thofe  of  the  north  aiile  are  con- 
fiderable  remains  of  fine  painted  glafs.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ix. 

HOLBECIv,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  intheifland 
of  Zealand,  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Hefiord,  with  a good 
harbour,  whence  confiderable  quantities  of  corn  are  annually 
exported  ; 30  miles  W.  from  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  55  42'. 
E.  long.  iij44'i 

HOLBEIN,  Joint,  or  Hans,  in  Biography.  This  admi- 
rable painter  was  born  at  Bade  in  1498,  and  inftruRed  in 
the  art  by  his  father  John  Holbein.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  inceftant  affiduity  ; and  being 
poffeffed  of  an  elevated  genius,  his  progrefs.  was  exceedingly 
rapid,  fo  that  he  foon  became  far  fuperior  to  his  inftruftor. 
He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  portrait ; and  in  that 
ftyle  arrived,  at  Co  high  a degree  of  perfe&ion,  that  Zucche- 
ro,  who  certainly  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  his  merit, 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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did  not  hefitate  to  compare  his  portraits  with  thofe  of  Ra-f 
phael  and  Titian. 

He  painted  equally  well  in  oil,  water-colours,  and  diftem- 
per,  nr  large  and  in  miniature  ; .but  he  had  never  pradtifed 
the  art  of  painting  in  miniature,  till  lie  refided  in  England,, 
and  learned  it  from  Lucas  Cornelii ; though  he  afterwards 
carried  it  to  its  higheft  perfection.  His  paintings  of  that 
kind  have  all  the  force  of  oil-colours,  and  are  finifhed  with 
the  utmost  delicacy.  In  general  he  painted  on  a greert' 
ground,  but  in  his  imall  pictures  frequently  he  painted  on  a. 
blue. 

I he  invention  of  Holbein  was  furprifingly  fruitful,  and 
often  poetical ; bis  execution  was  remarkably  quick,  and 
bis  application  indefatigable.  His  pencil  was  exceedingly 
delicate  ; his  colouring  had  a wonderful  degree  of  force  ; he 
finifhed  his  pidures  with  exquifite  neatnefs  ; and  his  carna- 
tions were  life  itfelf.  His  genuine  works  are  always  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  true,  round,  lively  imitation  of  flefti, 
vifible  in  all  his  portraits,  ar.d  alfo  by  the  amazing  delicacy 
of  his  finifhing. 

Fie  vifited  London  at  the  requeft  of  Erafmus,  who  re- 
commended him  to  fir  I homas  More  ; and  fir  Thomas  im- 
mediately employed  him,  Chewed  him  every  mark  of  refpedt 
and  real  friendfhip,  entertained  him  at  his  own  table, 
allowed  him  an  apartment  in  his  houfe,  aiid  detain- 
ed aim  tor  three  years.  In  which  time  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  his  patron,  and  all  the  family  of  fir  Thomas  ; 
as  alio  feveral  portraits  of  his  relations  and  friends,  which 
were  hung  up  in  a grand  hall.  As  loon  as  king  Henry  VIII. 
beheld  thofe  performances,  he  was  fo  (truck  with  their 
beauty,  their  life,  and  admirable  likenefs,  that  he  took  Hol- 
bein into  his  fervice,  and  favoured  him  highly  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

It  is  obferved  by  mod  authors,  that  Holbein  always 
painted  with  his  left  hand  ; though  one  modern  writer  objects 
againft  that  tradition,  (what  he  confiders  as  a proof,)  that 
in  a portrait  of  Holbein  painted  by  himfelf,  which  was  irt 
the  Arundelian  collection,  he  is  reprefertted  holding  the 
pencil  in  the  right  hand.  But,  with  great  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  that  ingenious  connoiffeur,  that  evidence  cannot 
be  fufficient  to  fet  afide  fo  general  a teftimony  of  the  mofc 
authentic  _ writers  on  this  fubjeft  ; becaufe,  although  habit 
and  practice  might  enable  him  to  handle  the  pencil  familiarly 
with  his  left  hand,  yet,  as  it  is  fo  unufual,  it  mull  have  had 
but  an  unfeemly  and  ankward  appearance  in  a picture  5 
which  probably  might  have  been  his  real  inducement  for  re- 
prefenting  himfelf  without  fuch  a particularity.  Befides,  the 
writer  of  Holbein’Hife,  at  the  end  of  the  treatife  by  He 
HRs,  mentions  a print  by  Hollar,  Rill  extant,  which  dc> 
fcribeS*>Ho!bein  drawing  with  his  left  hand.  Nor  is  it  fo  extra- 
ordinary or  incredible  a circumftance  ; for  other  artifts,  men- 
tioned in  this  volume,  are  remarked  for  the  very  fame 
habit  ; particularly  Mozzo  of  Antwerp,  who  worked  with 
the  left;  and  Amico  Afpertino,  as  well  as  Ludovico 
Gangiagio,  who  worked  equally  well  with  both  hands. 

The  genius  and  excellence  of  this  matter  were  fufflcieiitly 
(hewn  in  the  hiftorical  ftyle,  by  two  celebrated  competitions 
which  he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Steel-yard  company; 
and  they  were  univerfally  admired  for  the  richnefs  of 
the  colouring,  as  alfo  for  the  ftrong  character  in  the 
figures  through  the  whole.  Zucchero,  on  feeing  thofe 
pictures,  expreffed  the  higheft  elteem  for  Holbein,  .and  even 
copied  them  in  Indian  ink. 

Holbein  undoubtedly  had  many  excellencies,  which  pro- 
cured him,  very  defervedly,  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  • 
but  to  equal  him  in  portrait  with  Raphael  and  Titian,  as 
zucchero  did,  or  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  belt 
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f»F  Raphael’6  difciples  in  compofition,  as  Abbe  du  Bos  has 
done,  feems  to  be  not  altogether  juftifinble  ; for,  notwith- 
flanding  the  abundant  merit  of  this  mailer  in  many  refpeCls, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  German  taile  predominates 
through  moil,  if  not  all,  of  his  compofitions. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a number  of  pictures 
are  pofitively  afferted  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Holbein,  which 
are  a difhonour  to  his  pencil  ; but  any  judicious  perfon,  who 
hath  observed  one  genuine  piClure,  will  not  eafily  be  impofed 
on. 

In  the  "Florentine  colle&ion  are  the  portraits  of  Holbein, 
Luther,  fir  Thomas  More,  and  Richard  Southwell,  all 
painted  by  this  mailer ; and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of 
France,  befides  feveral  portraits,  there  is  an  billorical  fub- 
jeCl  by  Holbein,  reprefenting  the  “ Sacrifice  of  Abraham,” 
which  is  accounted  a fine  performance.  He  died  in  15545 
aged  56; 

HOLBORNE  Isle,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near 
the  N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  cape 
Gloucefter. 

HOLBERG,  Louis,  Baron  Von,  in  Biography , a cele- 
brated Danifh  writer,  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  about 
the  year  1685.  Owing  to  the  early  death  of  his  parents, 
who  had  brought  up  a numerous  family  very  refpeCtably, 
he  firft  went  into  the  army,  and  then  difeovering  an  attach- 
ment to  learning,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a private  tutor 
by  a near  relation.  The  ftraightnefs  of  his  own,  and  likewife 
of  his  friends’  circum fiances,  was  the  caufe  of  the  many 
viciffitudes  which  lie  experienced  before  he  bad  attained  to 
man’s  efta'ce.  At  length  he  completed  his  {Indies  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  be- 
came private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  fulfragan  of  the 
bifliop  of  Bergen.  His  temper  was  ill  adapted  to  the  fituation, 
and  in  a few  weeks  he  collected  what  money  he  was  able  to 
procure  and  fet  off  for  Holland.  His  refources  were  foon  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  was  glad  to  return,  directing  bis  courfe  to 
Chrillianfand,  where  be  obtained  a living  by  teaching  the 
languages.  After  this  he  went  to  England  ; and  at  Oxford 
his  fkifl  in  mufic  and  the  learned  tongues  obtained  for  him 
many  pupils.  His  love  of  change  had  hitherto  kept  him  in 
a Hate  of  poverty,  and  though  he  had  many  good  offers, 
fome  of  which  he  accepted,  yet  he  never  Haul  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  benefit  by  them.  He  dedicated  his  “ Intro- 
duction to  the  Modern  Hidory  of  France”  to  Frederic  IV. 
which  procured  for  him  the’  place  of  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fefibr  at  Copenhagen,  which  he  had  a very  fliort  time,  when 
be  travelled,  by  the  way  of  the  Netherlands,  into  France. 
After  a considerable  flay  at  Paris  lie  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  fpent  a winter,  and  then  returned  to  the  French  capital 
by  way  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Lyons.  He  next 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  publilhed,  in  the  Danifh 
language,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations.’’  After  this  he  obtained  an  appointment  which 
raifed  him  above  poverty,  being  made  profeffor  of  meta- 
phyfics,  though,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
it  was  one  of  the  fubjeCls  with  which  he  was  lead  ac- 
quainted. This  promotion  was  followed  by  a place  in  the 
confidory,  which  gave  him  a higher  rank,  and  made  a farther 
addition  to  his  income.  His  reputation  as  a writer  being 
eflablifhed,  he  frequently  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author,  and  in  1735  he  became  reClor  of  the  uuiverfity  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  two  years  after  he  was  entrufled  with 
the  management  of  its  finances.  While  at  the  head  of  the 
univerfity,  he  exerted  himfelf  to  promote  the  intereds  of 
learning,  and  gave  prizes  to  thofe  ftudents  who  excelled  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature.  He  was  a fuccefsful 
author,  and  obtaining  much  property  by  his  literary  labours, 
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he  purchased  an  edate  in  Iceland,  and  at  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1754,  he  bequeathed  a large  fum  of  money  to 
the  academy  of  Soroe  in  Iceland,  for  the  purpofe  of  edu- 
cating young  nobility,  on  which  account  his  memory  has 
been  celebrated  by  an  annual  oration.  He  fettled  alfo 
16,000  dollars,  the  intered  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
providing  edablifhments  for  young  women  at  Copenhagen, 
Holberg  poffeffed  a llrong  turn  for  fatire  and  ridicule,  of 
which  he  gave  an  admirable  fpecimen  in  “ Klimm’s  Subter- 
ranean Travels,  containing  a new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with 
a Dcfcription  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  which  hitherto  has  been 
totally  unknown.’’  This  work  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  been  t ran  flat  cd  into- different  languages.  It  is  thus 
deferibed  by  one  of  the  tranflators  : “ Holberg’s  acutenefs 
in  difeovering  the  imperfections  of  mod  governments,  the 
inftruCtive  manner  in  which  he  criticifes,  and  which  evidently 
difplay  a philofophical  mind  and  depth  of  judgment ; bis 
accurate  fpirit  of  obfervation  ; his  lively  ridicule  which,  for 
the  moil  part,  is  under  the  veil  of  philanthropy  and  naivete, 
together  with  the  elegance  of  the  llyle,  not  only  ebtained  a. 
favourable  reception  to  this  work  on  its  fird  appearance, 
but  will  fecure  it  for  ages.  On  account  of  the  romantic 
event  it  records,  it  may  be  claffed  with  Lucian’s  “ True 
Hidory,”  or  “ Gulliver’s  Travels  ;’’  but  it  exceeds  both  in 
variety  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  delicacy  of  fatire.  Lucian 
only  laughs,  and  Swift  is  too  bitter,  whereas  Holberg  fleers 
a middle  courfe  between  both.”  In  his  country  baron  Hol- 
berg is  principally  known  by  bis  “ Introduction  to  Univerfal 
Hidory,”  which  was  tranfiated  many  years  fince  by  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe  ; and  a new  edition  of  this  work  was  given 
to  the  public  in  1787,  by  William  Radcliffe,  A.B.  Of  the 
baron  Dr.  Sharpe  fays,  “ lie  was  author  of  many  works  in 
profe  and  verfe,  almod  all,  of  them  written  in  the  Danifh 
language.  He  wrote  25  plays,  a metamorphofis,  the  reverfe 
of  Ovid’s,  relating  the  change  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals 
into  men  ; he  was  the  author  of  feveral  fatires  in  verfe  ; 
of  the  entei  taining  voyage  under  ground  of  Klimms,  in  Latin, 
called  Iter  Subtrrraneum  ; of  fome  epigrams  ; of  his  own 
life  ; of  an  excellent  ecclefiadical  hiltory  ; another  of  the 
Danes,  and  one  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  moral,  hiftorical, 
and  other  pieces  ; and  he  was  always  infirm  and  fludious, 
had  travelled  much,  and  loved  and  imitated  the  manners  of 
the  Englifh.”  See  Dr.  Sharpe’s  preface  to  the  Introduction 
to  Univerfal  Hidory. 

HOLBOURN  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Caithness.  N.  lat. 
58  39'.  W.  long.  3 20'. 

HOLCE,  '0\yr,,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  Greek 
authors,  as  the  name  of  a dram  weight ; and  by  others,  as 
Diofcorides,  &c.  to  fignify  a weight  in  general. 

HOLCOMBE,  Henry,  in  Biography,  was  a chorider 
in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  and  having  a very  fine  treble' 
voice,  was  fent  for  up  to  London,  to  perform  in  the  firft 
attempts  at  operas  on  the  Italian  model.  In  “ Camilla  ” 
he  performed  the  part  of  Prenedo  ; and  being  very  younn-  at 
that  time,  is  called,  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  mufic,  the 
boy.  In  Rofamond,  he  performed  the  part  of  the  page, 
under  the  fame  title.  Hi3  voice  breaking,  he  foon  after 
quitted  the  dage,  and  became  a mufic-mader.  He  had 
many  fcholars,  particularly  in  finging ; for  which,  from  con- 
ftantly  frequenting  the  opera,  after  he  hadeeafed  to  perform 
there,  and  hearing  all  the  great  lingers  from  Valentini  and 
Nicolini,  to  Senelino  and  Farinelli,  he  mud  have  been  well 
qualified,  and  we  have  been  afl’ured  by  very  good  judges, 
who  had  often  heard  him  fing  in  private,  that  his  talte  was 
perfedly  Italian. 
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One  ■ fong  only  of  liis  compofition,  “ Happy -hours,  all 
hours  excelling,”  is  printed  in  the  Mufieal  Mifcellany. 

But  his  elegant  ballad  of  “ Arno’s  Vale,”  written  on  the 
death  of  Gallon,  the  lait  duke  of  Tufcany,  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici,  by  Charles  earl  of  Middlefex,  afterwards  duke  of 
X/orfet,  and  addreffed  to  his  favourite,  the  Mufcavita,  a 
finger,  was  afterwards  in  great  favour,  and  printed  in  a 
collection  of  twelve  fongs  fet  by  Holcombe,  and  publiflied  a 
fhort  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year 
175°. 

HOLCUS,  in  Botany , a name  in  Pliny,  oXko;  of  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  ancients  tinderftood  as  a kind  of  wild 
barley,  with  awns,  growing  in  dry  llony  places.  Profeffor 
Martyn  deduces  it  from  oTocor,  a furrow,  but  we  do  not  find 
this  etymology,  nor  any  other  that  has  fallen  in  our  way, 
fatisfaclory.  The  name,  as  applied  by  Linnaeus,  embraces 
a heterogeneous  alfemblage,  in  which  is  the  Sorghum  of  the 
ancients  ; but  feme  fpecies  have  of  late  been  removed  from 
it;  (fee  HierOciiloe.  ) Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.,  wifhes  to  confine  the  genus  nearly  to  that  peculiar 
tribe  to  which  the  Sorghum  belongs,  and  which  is  well  il- 
lullrated  by  Mieg  in  the  ASa  Helvetica,  v.  8.  114.  t.  8, 
this  lall-named  author  expreffing  a defire  that  fuch  might  be 
feparated,  under  the  name  of  Sorghum,  as  a ditlfndl  genus 
from  the  Holcus  ot  Linnceus.  To  this  we  gladly  afient,  and 
then  perhaps  our  Englilh  fpecies,  mollis , lanatus,  and  avena-. 
ecus,  may  ferve  as  the  balls  of  Hokv.s,  for  we  cannot  agree 
with  Haller  and  Mieg  to  refer  the  two  firlf,  any  more  than 
the  laft,  to  Avena.  In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  we  fhall  for 
the  prefent  put  aiide  Sorghum,  for  the  coniideration  of  our- 
felves  or  our  fucceffors  in  its  proper  place.  The  following 
therefore  will  be  the  charadlers  and  fynonyms  of  our  Holcus. 

, Sm.  FI.  Brit.  88.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1x69,  1170,  813. 

Schrad  Germ.  v-  I-  247’  ie&i°n  l-  Leers  t.  7.  f.  6,  7. 

Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Gra- 

miiia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  valves,  ereft,  beardlefs, 
ovate,  containing  two  florets ; one  of  them  elevated'  on  a 
ftalk.  Cor.  of  two  valves ; the  lower  or  outer  one  largefl, 
awned  at  the  back  in  the  leail  perfeeft  floret.  Nectary  a 
cloven  membranous  feale.  St  am.  Filaments  three  in  each 
floret.,  capillary,  rather  fhort ; anthers  long,  linear,  cloven 
at  each  end.  Fiji.  Germen  ovate  ; llyles  two,  capillary, 
diverging  ; ltigmas  oblong,  feathery.  One  floret  has  either 
no  pillil,  or  only  an  imperfect  one.  Peric.  none,  except 
the  permanent  glumes.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  attached  to  the 
hardened  corolla. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  two-flowered ; one  floret 
with  an  imperfect  germen.  Corolla  of  two  valves ; the 
outer  one  awnet}. 

1.  H .lanatus.  Meadow  Soft-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1485. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  11.  Schreb.  Gram.  145.  t.  20. 
f.  1.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 169.  Knapp,  t.  37.  Leers.  219. 
t.  7.  f.  6.  (Gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  molle  ; Scheuchz. 
Agroft.  234.  t.  4.  f.  24,  A,  B.) — Calyx-glumes  woolly. 
Lower  floret  beardlefs  ; upper  with  an  arched  recurved  awn. 
Leaves  downy  on  both  tides . — Abundant  in  meadows  and 
paftures  throughout  Europe,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is 
fandy,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  roots  are  perennial, 
fibrous,  tufted,  not  creeping.  Stems  feveral,  a foot  or  two 
in  height,  fimple,  erect,  leafy,  jointed,  clothed  with  foft, 
deflexed,  denfe  hairs.  Leaves  flat,  acute,  greyifh,  clothed 
on  both  fules,  but  efpecially  beneath,  with  iimilar  pubef- 
cence  ; the  (heaths  of  the  uppermolt  longed  and  fwelling. 
Slipula  Ihort  and  blunt.  Panicle  erefl,  compound,  denfe, 
downy,  hoary,  moftly  with  a purplilh  tinge  ; its  ultimate 
llalks  capillary.  Calyx-valves  nearly  equal  in  length,  the 


iunermoft  broadeft.  Florets  not  riling  above  the  calyx  5 the 
upper  one  fcarcely  ever  having  any  pillil.  Its  outer  g!un\e 
.is  blunt,  terminating  in  a imali.  awn,  which,  when  the 
flowers  are  arrived  at  full  maturity,  is  recurved  in  an  arched 
manner,  and  is  well  compared  by  Scheuchzer  to  a filhing 
hook.  This  grafs  is  mown  for  hay,  along  with  any  others 
that  happen  to  grow  with  it,  but  has  not  been  recommended 
for  particular  cultivation. 

2.  H.  mollis.  Creeping  Soft-grafs. — Linn:  Sp.  PI.  1485,. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  8.  Schreb.  Gram.  149.  t.  20. 
f.  2.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  ti7o.  Knapp,  t.  38.  Leers.  218. 
t.  7.  f.  7.  (Gramen  caninum  paniculatum  molle  ; Scheuchz. 
Agroft.  235.  t.  4.  f.  25.) — Calyx-glumes  partly  naked. 
Lower  floret  beardlefs ; upper  with  a fharply-bent  awn.. 
Root  creeping. — Native  of  ftiady  copfes  and  hedges,  but 
much  lels  frequent  than  the  former,  from  which  it  is  diltin- 
guilhcd  by  its  creeping  root,  and  the  acute  angle  formed  by 
the  awn  of  the  male  floret  when  ripe  and  dry.  It  is  more- 
over a more  (lender  and  lels  downy  grafs,  with  a fn  1 after 
panicle,  but  larger  flowers,  and  more  prominent  awns.  It 
blofloms  in  July,  and  is  coniidered  of  no  value  to  the 
hufbandman,  but  rather  noxious,  as  a kind  of  couch-grafs. 
The  vvidcly-fpreading  roots  are,  indeed,  in  fome  fituations, 
difficult  ol  extirpation,  but  they  do  not  thrive  in  open 
land. 

3.  H.  avenaceus.  Oat-like  Soft-grafs.  Wiggers.  Hoi- 
fat.  72.  Sm.  El.  Brit.  90.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  813.  Ivnapp. 
t.  39.  Schrad.  Germ . v.  1.247.  (Avena  elatior ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  xi  7.  Curt.  I, ond.  fafe.  3.  t.  6.  Mart.  Ruft. 
t.  7.  Leers.  40.  t.  10.  f.  4.) — Calyx-glumes  unequal, 
Imooth.  . Male  floret  lowed,  with  a bent  awn.  Root 
knotty. — Common  in  paftures,  meadows,  and  wafte  ground, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  perennial,  of  two  knots, 
or  fwollen  joints,  one  above  the  other.  Stans  a yard  high. 
Leaves  darkilh  green,  rough  and  rather  harflx.  Stipules 
fhort,  abrupt,  minutely  toothed.  Panicle  half-whorled,  the 
branches  confequently  leaning  one  way.  Flowers  much 
larger  than  the  two  preceding,  fcax'iofe,  fhining,  not 
downy.  Anthers  pendulous,  purple.  The  male  floret 
has  the  rudiments  of  a germen,  and  is  lowed  in  this 
fpecies,  always  confpicuoufly  awned ; the  Gther  is  but 
(lightly  elevated.  No  ufe  is  made  of  this  grafs. 

Schrader  makes  a fpecies,  under  the  name  of  II.  hdbofus, 
of  what  we  coniider  as  a variety  of  this,  growing  in  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  thence,  if  we  millake  not,  acquiring 
rather  more  bulbs,  and  downy  joints  to  the  ftein,  both  eft- 
cumftances  originating  probably  from  a more  expofed  and  dry 
ftation  than  is  natural  to  it.  Gramen  bulbofum  nodofum, 
Lobel.  Ic.  v.  1.  23,  is  confidered  as  a reprefentation  of 
this. 

IT.  laxus  of  Linnasus,  by  his  charafter  of  the  floret% 
(hould  feem  to  belong  to  this  genus,  but  its  racemofe  habit 
is  very  diffimilar,  and  the  flowers  require  to  be  examined  by 
thofe  who  have  accefs  to  them  alive.  It  grows  in  North 
America,  and  lias  the  habit,  b\.it  not  the  pharafter, 
of  Michaux's  Ffhica  diandra,  Boreal.  Arner„  v.  1.  67. 
t.  10. 

W.Jlriatus,  Linn,  is  the  very  fame  thing  as  his  Panicm 
curvatum. 

PI.  Jerratus,  Linn.  Suppl.  433,  found  at  the  Cape  by 
Thunberg,  is  probably  of  fome  other  genus,  pofiibly  a 
Sorghum.  Its  (trongly  Tcrrated  leaves  are  extremely  pecu- 
liar. 

IT.  latfolius,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i486,  is  alfo  Cenchrils  lap- 
paceus  of  the  fame  work,  two  pages  forward.  This 
is  an  Eaft  Indian  grafs,  with  three  or  four  Angularly  barbed 
florets  in  each  calyx,  quite  unlike  a geuuine  Holcus,  but  we 
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cannot  iuveftigate  its  flowers,  fo  as  to  decide,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, concerning  its  true  genus. 

Holcus,  in  Agriculture , the  name  by  which  a genus  of 
grades  is  known ; but  few  cf  the  fpecies  of  which  are 
found  ufeful  to  the  farmer.  It  fignifies  foft  grafs. 

Holcus  lanatus,  the  meadow  foft  grafs,  which  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  to  be  a very  common  grafs  in  all 
meadows  and  pattures,  as  well  as  in  vvalte  grounds  and  woods 
newly  cut  down,  and  which  is  alfo  hardy,  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive of  foliage,  flowering  a month  later  than  the  anthox- 
anthum , and  when  its  red  panicle  appears,  it  is  confidered  by 
the  farmers  that  their  grades  are  ready  for  the  fcythe.  Its 
foliage  is  foft  and  woolly,  which,  if  not  difiiked  by  cattle  on 
that  account,  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  rank  with  fome  of 
the. bed  grades  ; it  it  were  more  curly,  it  would,  however, 
be  more  valuable.  It  is  not,  however,  thought  fo  well  of 
by  Mr.  Sole  ; as  from  its  particular  foftnefs,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive it  excellent  either  as  a palture  or  hay  grafs.  It 
is  the  grafs  which  is  ufually  known  to  farmers  in  this  country 
by  the  name  of  Yorklhire- white. 

Holcus  mollis,  the  name  by  which  the  creeping  foft 
grafs  is  known.  It  has  been  fuggelted  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his 
“ TraCt  on  Grades,”  that  he  is  induced  to  think  better  of 
it  now,  than  when  he  figured  and  defcribed  it  in  his  “ Flora 
Londinenfis,”  having  found  that  it  will  grow  well  in  a fandy 
foil,  and  bear  the  drought  of  fummer,  better  than  molt 
others.  And  it  is  added  that  captain  Dorfet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  even  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  foils  of  the 
barren  iandy  kind. 

HOLD,  in  the  Manege.  See  Retain. 

Hold,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  female 
animals,  which  after  being  covered  or  connected  with  the 
, males,  without  mifearrying,  are  faid  to  hold. 

Hold,  of  a Jhip,  the  lowed  part  of  the  fhip,  including  all 
•that  part  of  her  infide  lying  between  the  floor  and  the  lower 
deck,  through  her  whole  length. 

The  hold  is  the  dore-room  in  a merchant  fliip,  or  the 
place  wherein  the  goods,  at  lead  all  the  heavier  and  more 
cumberfomej  are  dowed  : the  red  are  difpofed  between  the 
two  decks ; at  lead  in  Dutch  fliips,  which  have  their  holds 
very  {hallow,  and  the  fpacc  between  the  decks  very  high. 
The  hold  contains  the  ballad,  providons,  and  dores,  of  a 
dhip  of  war.  The  feveral  dore-rooms  are  feparated  by  bulk 
heads,  and  are  denominated  according  to  the  feveral  articles 
.they  contain,  the  fail-room,  the  bread-room,  the  filh-room, 
•tile  fpirit-room,  See. 

To  find  the  burden  of  a fhip,  the  hold  is  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

Hold,  in  Sea  Language,  is  underdood  to  fignify  a par- 
ticular fituation  with  regard  to  the  fhore,  by  which  die  is 
enabled  to  keep  within  a fuflicient  didance,  to  facilitate  her 
courfe,  or  anfwer  fome  other  important  objeCt.  Keep  a 
good  hold  of  ihe  land,  implies  to  keep  near,  or  in  fight  of  the 
‘.land 

Hold,  after,  denotes  that  part  of  the  hold  which  lies 
••abaft  the  main-mad. 

Hold,  fore,  is  that  part  of  the  hold  which  is  fituated  in 
/the  fore-part  of  the  fliip,  or  before  the  main  hatchway. 

Hold  its  own,  at  Sea.  A fliip  is  faid  to  hold  its  own, 
'.that  keeps  her  courfe  right  forward. 

Hold,  to  rummage  the , is  to  remove  and  clear  the  goods 
' and  things  therein. 

Hold,  predy  the,  in  the  Sea  Language.  See  Predy. 

**  Hold,  to  trim  the.  See  Trim. 

Hold,  flowing  the,  a fea-phrafe  for  taking  goods  into  the 
hold.  See  Stowage. 

Hold,  in  Muflc , is  a mark,  like  an  arch,  with  a point  in 
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the  middle  of  it,  placed  over  fome  fingle  notes,  which  has 
been  ufed  to  fignify  that  fuch  note  is  to  be  made  longer  than 
ordinary  ; but  it  now  more  commonly  denotes  that  the  fong 
ends  there,  and  is  only  ufed  when  the  fong  ends  with  a repe- 
tition of  the  fird  drain,  or  part  of  it. 

PIOLDE,  in  our  Old  Law  Boohs,  is  ufed  for  the  bailiff 
of  a city  or  town  : and  fometimes  for  a general. 

Holden,  in  Geography,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Wor- 
ceder  county,  Maflachuietts,  feven  miles  N.  of  Worceder, 
and  51  W.  ot  Bodon  ; containing  1142  inhabitants. 

Holden,  John,  in  Biography,  author  of  an  excellent 
effay  towards  a rational  fydem  of  mulic. 

We  are  unable  to  give  a biographical  account  of  this  in- 
genious author  ; but  his  work,  which  was  publifhed  at  Glaf- 
gow,  in  long  quarto,  half  bound,  in  1770,  feems  to  have 
been  much  lefs  noticed  by  the  public  than  it  deferves.  Its 
principles  are  good,  and  explained  in  clear  and  correCt  lan- 
guage. Without  difeovering  a marked  partiality  for  ancient 
or  modern  mufic,  or  an  exclufive  predileCtion  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  particular  country  or  individual,  he  has 
endeavoured,  and  we  think  with  conliderahle  fuccefs,  to  ex- 
plain the  materials  with  which  good  compofitions  are  bu-ilt  ; 
and,  without  pedantry  or  fantallical  innovations,  has  ranged 
through  the  wide  extended  regions  of  the  art.  We  will 
not  fay  that  this  little  treatife  (in  fize)  renders  all  other 
books  on  the  fubjeCt  unnecefiary,  or  that  thd  author  has  left 
nothing  for  fubfequent  writers  to  do.  No  ; all  we  mean  to 
fay  is,  that  what  he  has  done,  is  well  done  ; but  if  his  work 
had  been  much  more  voluminous  than  it  is,  much  mujt  have 
been  left  for  ingenious,  intelligent,  and  ipeculative  Writers 
to  fay  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  during  the  lapfe  of  more  than  30 
years,  fince  this  hook  appeared,  Inch  a rapid  progrefs  has 
been  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  that  Mr. 
Holden,  if  dill  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  might  fill  a fecond 
volume  of  his  work  by  deferibing,  the  new  paffages  and 
effedls  in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  alone,  that  have 
delighted  the  lovers  of  mufic,  fince  the  publication  of  his  firft 
volume. 

The  author,  in  Part  I.,  has  treated  with  clearnefs  and  in» 
genuity  the  following  fubjeCts  : 

Of  the  natural  fcale,  26  feCtions. 

Application  of  the  fcale,  9 do. 

Of  the  modern  fydem  of  mufic,  22  do. 

Of  time,  45  do. 

Mifcellaneous  explanations,  15  do. 

Harmonical  confonances,  26  do. 

Of  dilfonances. 

Of  fundamental  progreffions. 

Of  the  flat  feries. 

Of  chromatic. 

Of  plain  difeant. 

Figurative  melody. 

Part  II. 

Of  the  theory  of  mufic  (found).. 

Single  mufical  founds. 

Of  mufical  founds  in  fucceflion. 

Of  harmonical  arithmetic  (ratios). 

Of  combined  founds. 

This  author  is  no  fervile  follower  of  any  preceding  writer  : 
his  precepts  feem  to  arifefrom  experience  and  reflection. 

His  calling  the  paufe  and  final  mark,  N 101,  a hold,  is 
not  a term  in  ufe  at  prefent.  The  Italian  term  for  it  is 
corona,  or  crown.  It  is,  fometimes,  colloquially  called  ill 
England  a bull's  eye ; but  it  is  vulgar  0 

Indeed, 
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indeed,  in  thefe  chapters  we  have  a mufical  di&ionary, 
©r  technica  : rules  for  thorough  bafe  : harmonics,  and  many- 
other  things,  which  the  titles  of  the  chapters  do  not  pro- 
mi  fe. 

There  is  in  this  work  no  parade  of  great  reading,  or 
knowledge  of  languages  ; yet  we  perceive  that  the  author 
is  not  unacquainted  with  Zarlino,  Rameau,  d’Alembert, 
Rouffeau,  and  Serre  of  Geneva. 

In  the  plate  facing  p.  76,  he  calls  C,  with  a f in  the  key 
of  G,  a fundamental  bafe  ; but  the  fundamental  bafe  to  that 
chord  as  4th  of  the  key,  is  A with  a 7th,  and  the  author 
feems  to  be  not  perfectly  familiarifed  to  Rameau’s  bafe  fon- 
damentale. 

The  plate  facing  p.  100,  is  a bad  fpecimen  of  his  abi- 
lities in  compofition.  The  repeating  the  fame  harmony  to 
the  fir  ft  note  of  a new  bar,  as  had  been  given  to  the  laffc 
note  of  the  preceding  bar,  will  always  be  found  infipid,  and 
what  is  conftantly  avoided  by  contrapuntifts  of  the  firft  clafs. 

He  gives  us  in  dances  of  his  harmony,  but  none  of  his  me- 
lody ; except  fucli  as  are  pfaimodic. 

* But  melody  is  very  hard  to  teach.  Keeping  good  com- 
pany, that  is,  frequently  hearing  good  mufic,  forms  the 
tafte,  and  {Emulates  invention.  A man  that  hears  nothing 
but  pfalmody  and  national  tunes,  will  never  produce  graceful 
and  elegant  melody,  or  great  effefts  in  harmony. 


Hot,  den’s  7 emperament  of  the  Mufical  Scale.  In  Mr. 
John  Holden’s  “Effay  towards  a Rational  Syftem  of  Muficj’5 
he  recommends  a fyftem  of  tuning  common-keyed  inftru- 
ments,  in  which  the  feries  of  eight  5ths  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B 
^ F, C and  G upwards  are  each  flattened  Jth  of  a major 
comma,  and  the  three  jths  c,  F,  b B,  and  b E downwards, 
are  alfo  flattened  f-  c,  leaving  a wolf  or  bearing  5 th  between 
^ G and  b E.  Mr.  Farey,  in  the  5th  Scholium  to  his  Mu- 
fical Theorems,  in  the  Phil,  Mag.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  46,  (hews, 
that  in  this  regular  douzeave,  the  fifths  are  as  much  temp- 
ered fiat  as  the  major  thirds  are  {harp  (not fat  as  printed), 
and  whence  we  obtain  the  fifth’s  temperament  = 2.20157  2 
fiat,  the  Vth  wolf  =12.209442,  the  Illd  temperaments 
2,20157  £ fharp,  the  Illd  wolves  = 16.61258  {harp,  the 
Vlih  temperaments  = 4.40314  £ {harp,  and  the  Vlth 
wolves  = 18.81316  £ {harp.  Only  three  of  the  fifths,  viz. 
between  C >&,  b E,  and  b B in  this  fyftem,  differ 

from  thofe  in  Mr.  Hawke’s  Douzeave  Syfein,  fee  that  ar- 
ticle. 

At  pages  338  and  364  of  the  work  above  quoted,  Mr, 
Holden,  proceeding  on  the  miftaken  principles  to  which  we 
have  adverted  in  our  article  Grave  Harmonics,  gives  an 
afeending  and  a defcending  fcale  of  intervals,  which,  when 
combined  and  reduced  to  one  fundamental,  ftapd  as  follows  5 
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By  the  decimal  fractions  of  fchifmas  (£)  in  the  third  co- 
lumn, it  will  appear,  which  of  thefe  ratios  involve  the 
number  7,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  diatonic  fyftem, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  notes, 
with  which  this  fanciful  fyftem  is  encumbered. 

HOLDER,  William,  in  Biography , dodtor  of  divinity, 
canon  of  Ely,  refidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  fub-dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  not  only  merits  particular  notice  as  an 
able  and  learned  writer  on  the  theory  of  mufic,  but  as  an 
ecclefiaftical  compofer  of  anthems,  of  which  three  or  four 
are  preferved  in  Dr.  Tudway’s  collection,  Britifh  Mufeum. 
From  the  regularity  and  unembarraffed  arrangement  of  the 
feveral  parts  in  thefe  fpecimens  of  his  compofition,  it  is  eafy 
to  difeover,  that  he  had  not  ftudied  and  pra&ifcd  counter- 
point in  the  fuperficial  manner  of  an  idle  dilettante,  but  with 
the  application  of  a diligent  profefi'or. 

Befides  his  eminence  as  a divine,  and  deep  knowledge  in 
mufic,  he  diftingui filed  himfelf  as  a philofopher,  a mathema- 
tician, and  a philologer.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  fellows  of 
,the  Royal  Society,  and  in  treating  feveral  curious  fubjefts, 
uice  fele&ion  and  application  of  words  manife ft  him  to  have 


been  a confummate  mafter  of  our  language.  Indeed,  the 
ftrength,  precifion,  clearnefs,  and  comprefiion  of  his  ftyle  have 
been  hardly  ever  equalled  by  any  writer  on  philofophical 
fubjedts  in  our  country ; particularly  in  his  admirable  treatife 
on  the  “ Elements  o{  Speech,”  publilhed  1669,  and  drawn 
up  with  the  benevolent  defign  of  giving  relief  to  a perfon 
that  was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  this  effay  he  has  analyfed,  dif- 
fered, and  claffed  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  fo  minutely 
and  clearly,  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  attentive  perufal  of 
every  lover  of  philology,  but  particularly  of  lyric  poets  and 
compofers  of  vocal  mufic  ; to  whom  it  will  point  out  fuch 
liarlh  and  untunable  combinations  of  letters  and  fyllables  as 
from  their  difficult  utterance  impede  and  corrupt  the  voice 
in  its  paffage. 

In  1694,  Dr- Holder  published  “ A Difcourfe  concern- 
ing Time,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  deficiency  of 
the  Julian  Calendar  was  explained,  and  the  method  of  re- 
forming it  demonftrated,  which  was  afterwards  adopted. in 
the  change  of  ftyle.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  treating 
this  fubjedt  with  fo  much  clearnefs  and  ability,  fo  good  a 
mufician  did  not  extend  his  reflections  on  the  artificial  parts 
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of  time,  to  its  divifions  and  proportions  in  mufical  meafitres; 
a fubjeft  upon  which  the  abbate  Sacchi  has  written  in  Italian, 

“ Del  Tempo  nella  Mufica ;”  but  which  rhythmically,  or 
metrically  conftdered  in  common  with  poetry,  has  not  y'et 
been  {efficiently  difeuffed  in  our  own  language. 

The  fame  year  was  published  by  Dr.  Holder,  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Natural  Grounds  of  Harmony,”  in  which  the 
propagation  of  found,  the  ratio  of  vibrations,  their  coinci- 
dence in  forming  confonance,  fympathetic  refonance,  or 
fans  harmoniques,  th.e  difference  between  arithmetical,  geo- 
metrical, and  harmonic  proportions,  and  the  author’s  opinion 
concerning  the  mulic  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  he  denies  the 
ufe  of  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts,  are  all  fo  ably  treated, 
and  clearly  explained,  that  this  book  may  be  read  with  pro- 
fit and  pleafure  by  mold  practical  muilcians,  though  unac- 
quainted with  geometry,  mathematics,  and  harmonics,  or 
the  philofophy  of  found.  This  book  is  faid,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the  fake  and  fervice 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  of  which  he  was  fub- 
dean,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  other  cathedrals  to  which  his 
power  extended,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a fevere  difciplina- 
rian  ; for  being  fo  excellent  a judge  and  compofer  himfelf,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  be  the  lefc  likely  to  tolerate 
neglect  and  ignorance  in  the  performance  of  the  choral  fer- 
vice. Michael  Wife,  who  perhaps  had  fallen  under  his  lalh, 
ufed  to  call  him  Mr.  6>?r/Ldean. 

Dr.  Holder  died  in  1696,  aged  82,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fubterraneous  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  where  a marble 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  infeription  re- 
citing his  titles,  talents,  and  extenfive  knowledge. 

HOLDERNESS,  In  Geography , a townfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Grafton  county,  New  Hampfliire,  on  the  E.  iide 
of  Pemigewaffet  river,  incorporated  in  1761,  and  containing 
531  inhabitants;  64  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portfmouth. 

HOLD-FAST,  an  iron  hook,  in  fliape  of  the  letter  S, 
fixed  in  a wall,  to  retain  and  fupport  it. 

This  term  alfo  denotes  a tool  ufed  by  joiners,  &c.,  which 
goes  through  their  benches,  to  hold  fait  fuch  work  as  cannot 
be  fir.iffled  by  being  held  in  the  hand. 

HOLDING  on,  in  Sea  Language,  is  the  aft  of  pulling 
back  the  hind-part  of  any  cable,  or  other  rope,  which  is 
heaved  round  by  tire  capftan  or  windlafs,  or  drawn  in  by 
the  purchafe  of  a tackle.  As  there  are  only  a few  turns  of 
any  rope  above  the  barrel  of  the  capftan  or  windlafs 
when  it  is  employed  in  heaving,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
rope  will  neceflarily  come  off  from  the  capftan  at  the  fame 
time;  and  this  is  accordingly  pulled  back  as  ftrongly  .as 
poffible  to  prevent  it  from  f urging  or  jerking  round  the  bar- 
rel, by  being  held  too  loofely  ; io  that  holding-on  denotes 
the  act  of  retaining  any  quantity  of  rope  acquired  by  the 
effort  of  a capftan,  windlafs,  or  tackle,  as  thefe  are  employed 
in  hoifting  as  well  as  in  heaving. 

Holding  water  fignifies  the  operation  of  Hopping  a boat 
in  her  courfe,  by  holding  the  oars  in  the  water,  and  bearing 
the  blade  or  flat  part  ftrongly  againft  the  current  made  along- 
fide,  by  her  paffing  fwiftly  through  the  water. 

Holding  over  a term,  & c.,  in  Law.  By  4 Geo.  II. 
cap.  28.  in  cafe  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  other  perfon 
claiming  under  or  by  collufton  with  fuch  tenant,  {hall  wil- 
fully hold  ov(r  after  the  determination  of  the  term,  and 
demand  made  a*id  notice  in  writing  for  recovering  the 
poffeffion  of  the  premifes,  by  him  to  whom  the  remainder  or 
reverfion  {hall  belong ; fuch  perfon  fo  holding  over,  fliall 
pay  for  the  time  he  continues  at  the  rate  of  double  the  yearly 
value  of  the  lands  fo  detained.  See  Ejectment  and  Tres- 
pass. 

HOLBSWORTHY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market  town 


and  pari  ill  in  flic  hundred  of  Black  Torrington,  J5evCuv?hire» 
England,  is  iituated  near  the  weftern  borders  of  the  county, 
between  two  fmall  llreams,  which  fall  into  the  river  Tamar, 
at  a fmall  diftance.  In  the  year  1801,  this  town  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  as  containing  204  houfes,  and  1045  in- 
habitants : the  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  derived  from 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  Holdiworthy  is  2 14  miles  W. 
from  London  ; has  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Devon  fnire. 

HOLE,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  fuch  a cavity  of  a bone  as 
penetrates  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

Hole,  Black,  at  Calcutta,  denotes  a place  of  confinement, 
eighteen  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  containing  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  fquarc  feet,  in  which  a hundred  and  forty-fix 
perfons  were  fhut  up  by  order  of  the  viceroy  : lo  that  there 
was  a fquarc  for  each  perfon  of  twenty-fix  inches  and  a hall  by 
twelve  inches,  which  was  juft  fufficient  to  hold  them,  without 
preffing  violently  upon  each  other.  To  this  dungeon  there 
was  only  one  fmall  grated  window;  and  the  weather  being 
very  fullry,  the  air  within  could  neither  circulate  nor  be 
changed.  In  lefs  than  an  hour  after  their  being  inclofcd, 
many  of  the  unhappy  people  were  feized  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  feveral  were  delirious,  and  the  phete 
was  filled  with  incoherent  ravings  and  exclamations  of  dif- 
trefs  ; th.e  cry  of  water!  water ! was  predominant.  This 
was  handed  to  them  by  the  centinels,  but  had  no  effeft  in 
allaying  their  thirft.  In  lefs  than  four  hours,  many  were 
fuffocated,  or  died  in  violent  deliriums.  In  an  hour  more, 
the  furvivors,  except  a few  at  the  grate,  were  to  the  higheft 
degree  phrenitic  and  outrageous.  At  length  thofe  at  the  , 
grate  became  fo  infenfible,  that  we  have  no  account  of  what 
happened,  till  they  were  releafed  at  fix  o’clock  next  morn- 
ing, having  been  confinechfrom  feven  the  preceding  evening. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  animal  effluvia  in  a dole  and  un- 
ventilated place,  in  the  fpace  of  eleven  hours,  that  out  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  .no  more  than  twenty-three 
came  out  alive,  and  thofe  in  a high  putrid  fever,  of  which, 
however,  by  frefh  air,  &c.  they  gradually  recovered. 

Hole,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefc 
Aggerhuus ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Chriftiania. 

Hole  town,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
badoes.  N.  lat.  13s  12'.  W.  long.  58 J 31'- 

Holk,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  aft  of  holeing,  clearing, 
kiving,  curving,  under-going,  or  under-mining  the  face  or 
bank  of  coal  in  a coal-pit,  preparatory  to  its  being  fell  or 
wedged  down,  the  procefles  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Farcy’s  Report  on  Derbyfhirc,  vol.  i. 

HOLEING,  fignifies  the  under-mining  or  loofening  of 
coals  in  a pit.  See  Hole. 

Holeing/;/^  fignifies  the  fmall  earth  or  coals  which  is 
cut  or  picked  out  from  under  the  coal  in  a pit  : the  fmall 
coals  thus  obtained  are  fometimes  holeing-coal,  fleck,  &c. 

HOLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Aggerhuus  ; 18  miles  from  Tonfberg. 

LIOLENECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Voitfberg. 

HOLERS,  in  Mining,  are  a fet  of  colliers,  whofc  bufinefs 
it  is,  during  the  night,  where  coals  are  worked  the  long  way, 
to  hole,  or  undermine  the  banks  or  face  of  coal,  ready  for 
the  next  day’s  work. 

HOLESCHAU,.  or  Holessow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau;  20  miles  S.  E.  of  QI- 
mutz.  N.  lat.  49°  18'.  E.  long.  17°  32'. 

HOLIBUT,  or  Holysut,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  lome  parts  of  England  to  the  turbot  in  ge- 
1 2 neral ; 
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reral;  but  in  other  parts  only  to  the  larger  hfhes  of  that 
fpecies.  See  Pleuronectes  Hypogloffus. 

HOLINGSHED,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
chronicler,  defeended  from  a family  fettled  at  Bofely  in 
Chelhire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  Rid  to 
have  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1544.  ,He  lived  in  fome 
capacity,  probably  as  Reward,  with  Thomas  Burdett,  efq., 
of  Bromcote  in  Warwicklhire,  at  which  place  he  died  about 
the  year  1580.  Holingfhed  has  given  name  to  a compila- 
tion of  Englifh  hiflory  from  the  earlieft  periods,  of  which 
the  firR  edition  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1577,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  The  fecond  edition  was  publifhed  ten  years 
after,  and  brought  down  the  hiitory  to  the  preceding  year. 
Holingfhed  was  employed  by  Reginald  Wolfe,  printer  to 
the  queen;  and  he  was  alibied  by  feveral  other  perfons,  and 
upon  his  death  it  was  continued  by  John  Stowe.  Very  con- 
ftderable  retrenchments  from  the  firll  edition  were  made  in 
the  fecond  and  third,  of  thofe  parts  which  were  not  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  minilters,  by  order  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. AmidR  the  tedioufnefs  and  vulgarity  of  thefe  chronicles 
many  fails  are  to  be  found,  highly  ufeful  in  elucidating  the 
manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  more  early  periods.  Biog. 
Brit. 

HOLISTHEMA,  in  Surgery,  a dillocation. 

BIOLITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Topoltzen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 10  miles  N.  E.  of  Chrudim. 

EIOLKABERG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Ealt  Gothland; 
33  miles  S.W.  of  Linkioping. 

HOLE,  a word  which  is  provincially  employed  to  fignify 
the  hollow  of  a ditch,  in  contradiflindlion  to  the  dick  or 
bank  of  it. 

HOLLAND,  Philemon,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Chelmsford,  in  Elfex,  about  the  year  1551  ; and  after  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  grammar-fehool  of 
that  place,  was  fent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow,  andleft  the  univerlity  after  having  taken  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  appointed  head  mailer  of  the  free- 
fehool  of  Coventry,  where  he  had  fettled  ; and  in  this  labo- 
rious Ration  he  not  only  attended  affiduoufly  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  but  ferved  the  interefts  of  learning,  by  under- 
taking thofe  numerous  tranflations,  which  gained  him  the 
title  of  Tranflator  general  of  the  age.  But,  as  if  thefe  occu- 
pations were  infufficient  for  the  employment  of  his  time,  he 
tikewife  turned  his  Rudies  to  medicine,  and  pradtifed  in  that 
profeflion  with  conliderable  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  length,  rather  late  in  life,  he  became  a doctor  of  phy- 
ftc,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Ele  was  an  amiable 
man  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  by  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  regularity  attained  his  85th  year,  not  only 
with  the  full  poifeffiou  of  his  intellects,  but  with  his  fight 
10  good,  notwithRanding  his  inceffant  ufe  of  it,  that  he  never 
Lad  occafion  to  wear  fpettacles.  He  continued  to  tranfiate  till 
his  80th  year;  and  his  tranflations,  though  devoid  of  elegance, 
are  accounted  faithful  and  accurate;  and  afford  a memorable 
proof,  how  much  a fingle  man  may  perform,  if  his  whole 
time  be  employed  to  advantage.  He  tranflated  into  Englifh 
“ Livy,”  “ Pliny’s  Natural  Hiflory,’’  u Plutarch’s  Mo- 
rals,” “ Suetonius,”  “ Ammianus  Marcellinus,”  “ Zeno- 
phon’s  Cyroptedia,’’  and  “ Camden’s  Britannia,”  to  the 
laR  of  which  he  made  feveral  ufeful  additions  : and  into  La- 
tin he  Iran  Rated  the  geographical  part  of  “ Speed’s  Theatre 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  a French  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  Brice 
Bauderon.”  A quibbling  epigram  upon  liis  tranflation  of 
Suetonius  has  often  be'en  retailed  in  jeR  books. 


*'  Philemon  with  tranflations  fo  does  All  us. 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  1'ranquillus .’’ 

See  Aikin  Biog.  Mem.  of  Medicine. 

Holland,  in  Commerce,  a fine,  white,  even,  clofe  kind  of 
linen  cloth,  chiefly  lift'd  for  fliirts,  fleets,  &c. 

It  is  principally  wrought  in  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Frifeland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  ; whence 
the  appellation. 

'Flic  principal  mart  or  Raple  of  this  cloth  is  at  Haerlem, 
whither  it  is  fent  from  molt  other  parts,  as  foon  as  wove, 
there  to  be  whitened  in  the  enfuing  fpring. 

That  manufactured  in  Frifeland  is  the  moR  eReemed,  and 
called  Frife  Holiand.  It  is  the  RrongeR  and  the  belt  co- 
loured of  any  of  that  finenefs  : it  is  never  calendered,  nor 
thickened,  as  the  reR;  hut  it  is  imported  juR  as  it  comes 
from  the  whitRer:  it  is  diftin gniflied  by  its  being  yard  quar- 
ter and  half  wide ; which  is  half  a quarter  more  than  thofe 
commonly  called  Frife  Hollands,  which  are  not  right. 

Holland,  gu/i.v,  is  very  white  and  fine,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  fhirts,  being  the  RrongeR  of  any  for  its  finenefs, 
except  true  Frife.  It  is  juR  yard  wide. 

Holland,  Alcmaer,  is  a very  Rrong  clo?h,  and  wears 
exceeding  well.  It  is  about  yard  quarter  and  half  wide. 

Holland,  in  Geography,  an  appcdlation  applied  to 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  colleClively,  viz.  Guelderland, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overyffel,  Groningen,  and 
Friefland  (which  fee),  but  primarily  belonging  to  the  chief 
of  them.  This  country,  once  a celebrated  republic,  derives 
its  name  from  the  German  word  “ Hold,”  fynonymous  with 
the  Englifh  term  hollow,  and  denoting  a concave  or  very 
low  country.  The  people  are  called  Dutch,  from  the  Ger- 
man “ Deutfch,”  or  “ Teutfch  ;”  but  “ Deutfchland” 
properly  fignifies  the  vaR  extent  of  Germany  itfelf,  though 
by  the  Fngiifh  reRriCted  to  a frnall  portion,  ufing  a dialed 
of  the  German  language.  Thefe  provinces  extend  from  the 
north  of  Groningen  to  the  fouthern  boundary  along  Aullriau 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  about  150  Britifh  miles  ; and  in 
breadth,  from  the  North  fea  te  the  kingdom  of  WeRphalia,. 
about  100  Britifh  miles.  Their  content,  in  fquare  miles,  is 
eRimated  at  10,000.  They  form  a kind  of  peninfula, 
which  is  divided  into  N.  and  S.  Holland  ; the  former  in- 
cluding all  to  the  N.  of  AmRerdam,  and  the  latter  extend- 
ing from  the  Rates  of  Zealand  and  Brabant  to  the  river  Ye. 
The  population  has  been  recently  computed  at  2,758,632, 
which,  allowing  the  extent  of  territory  in  fquare  miles  to  be 
10,000,  wi  1 give  275  for  each  fquare  mile.  After  the  dif- 
memberment  the  French  accounts  Rate  the  population  at 
1,881,881.  That  of  Holland,  the  chief  province,  has  been 
calculated  at  980,000.  The  country  is  low  and  marfhy  ; 
fome  part  of  it  being  lower  than  the  fea,  from  the  inunda- 
tion of  which  it  is  fecured  by  dykes  or  dams  ; and  the  mea- 
dows, which  are  covered  with  water  in  the  winter,  are  freed 
from  it  by  means  of  mills,  that  are  contrived  for  difeharging 
it  into  the  ditches  and  canals.  Without  thefe  ditches  and. 
canals,  ferving  as  drains  to  the  country,  the  foil  would  in 
moR  parts  be  incapable  of  culdvation.  Among  themarihes 
that  deform  the  general  face  of  the  country,  the  traveller 
obferves  numerous  and  important  cities  and  towns  with  ad- 
miration, and  not  without  very  honourable  ideas  of  the 
aftoniRiing  powers  of  adtive  induilry,  which  have  formed  a 
habitable  and  enviable  abode  amidit  the  greateR  natural 
difadvantages.  The  marfhes,  morafies,  and  heaths,  which 
are  charadteriRic  of  the  different  provinces,  are  however 
intermixed  with  groves,  gardens,  and  meadows.  Though  the 
general  afpedl  of  the  country  prefents  an  intimate  combina- 
tion  of  land  and  water,  with  few  hills  and  woods,  bugrather 
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of  time,  to  its  diviuons  and  proportions  in  ninfical  meafftres; 
a fubjeft  upon  which  the  abbate  Sacchi  has  written  in  Italian, 

« Del  Tempo  nella  Mnfica  but  which  rhythmically,  or 
metrically  confidered  in  common  with  poetry,  has  not  yet 
been  {efficiently  difeuffed  in  our  own  language. 

The  fame  year  was  publiffied  by  Dr.  Holder,  “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Natural  Grounds  of  Harmony,”  in  which  the 
propagation  of  found,  the  ratio  of  vibrations,  their  coinci- 
dence in  forming  confonance,  fymputhetic  refonanee,  or 
fans  harmoniques , the  difference  between  arithmetical,  geo- 
metrical, and  harmonic  proportions,  and  the  author’s  opinion 
concerning  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  he  denies  the 
ufe  of  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts,  are  all  fo  ably  treated, 
and  clearly  explained,  that  this  book  may  be  read  with  pro- 
tit  and  pleafure  by  rr.oft  practical  muiicians,  though  unac- 
quainted with  geometry,  mathematics,  and  harmonics,  or 
the  philofophy  of  found.  This  hook  is  faid,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the  fake  and  fervice 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  of  which  he  was  fub- 
dean,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  other  cathedrals  to  which,  his 
power  extended,  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  a fevere  difciplina- 
rian  ; for  being  fo  excellent  a judge  and  compofer  himfelf,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  be  the  lefc  likely  to  tolerate 
negleft  and  ignorance  in  the  performance  of  the  choral  fer- 
vice. Michael  Wife,  who  perhaps  had  fallen  under  his  lafli, 
ufed  to  call  him  Mr.  Snub- dean. 

Dr.  Holder  died  in  1696,  aged  82,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fubterraneous  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  where  a marble 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  infeription  re- 
citing his  titles,  talents,  and  extenfive  knowledge. 

HOLDERNESS,  in  Geography,  a townffiip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Grafton  county.  New  Hampfiiire,  on  the  E.  fide 
of  Pemigewaffet  river,  incorporated  in  1761,  and  containing 
531  inhabitants;  64  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portfmouth. 

HOLD-EAST,  an  iron  hook,  in  fliape  of  the  letter  S, 
fixed  in  a wall,  to  retain  and  fupport  it. 

This  term  alfo  denotes  a tool  ufed  by  joiners,  &c.,  which 
goes  through  their  benches,  to  hold  fail  fuch  work  as  cannot 
be  finifhed  by  being  held  in  the  band. 

HOLDING  on,  in  Sea  Language , is  the  aft  of  pulling 
back  the  hind-part  of  any  cable,  or  other  rope,  which  is 
heaved  round  by  the  capftan  or  wiudlafs,  or  drawn  in  by 
the  purchafe  of  a tackle.  As  there  are  only  a few  turns  of 
any  rope  above  the  barrel  of  the  capftan  or  windlafs 
when  it  is  employed  in  heaving,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
rope  will  necdlariiy  come  off  from  the  capftan  at  the  fame 
time;  and  this  is  accordingly  pulled  back  as  ftrongly  as 
poffible  to  prevent  it  from  {'urging  or  jerking  round  the  bar- 
rel, by  being  held  too  loofely  ; fo  that  holding-on  denotes 
the  act  of  retaining  any  quantity  of  rope  acquired  by  the 
effort  of  a capftan,  windlafs,  or  tackle,  as  thefe  are  employed 
in  hoifting  as  well  as  in  heaving. 

Holding  water  fignifies  the  operation  of  flopping  a boat 
in  her  courfe,  by  holding  the  oars  in  the  water,  and  bearing 
the  blade  or  flat  part  ftrongly  againft  the  current  made  along- 
fide,  by  her  paffing  fwiftlv  through  the  water. 

Holding  over  a term,  & c.,  in  Law.  By  4 Geo.  II. 
cap.  28.  in  cafe  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  other  perfon 
claiming  under  or  by  colluiion  with  fuch  tenant,  {hall  wil- 
fully hold  over  after  the  determination  of  the  term,  and 
demand  made  a*id  notice  in  writing  for  recovering  the 
pofleffion  of  the  premifes,  by  him  to  whom  the  remainder  or 
reverfion  (hall  belong;  fuch  perfon  fo  holding  over,  {hall 
pay  for  the  time  he  continues  at  the  rate  of  double  the  yearly 
value  of  the  lands  fo  detained.  See  Ejectment  and  Tres- 
pass. 

HOLDSWORTHY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market  town 


and  pari  in  In  the  hundred  of  Black  Torrington,  Devdnfhire, 
England,  is  iituated  near  the  weftern  borders  of  the  county, 
between  two  fmall  dreams,  which  fall  into  the  river  Tamar, 
at  a fmall  diftance.  In  the  year  1801,  this  town  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  as  containing  204  houfes,  and  1045  in- 
habitants : the  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  derived  irons 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  Holdfworthy  is  214  miles  W. 
from  London  ; has  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Devonfnire. 

HOLE,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  fuch  a cavity  of  a bone  as 
penetrates  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

Hole,  Black,  at  Calcutta,  denotes  a place  of  confinement, 
eighteen  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  containing  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  iquare  feet,  in  which  a hundred  and  forty-fix 
perfons  were  flint  up  by  order  of  the  viceroy  : io  that  there 
was  a fquare  for  each  perfon  of  twenty-fix  inches  and  a ball  by 
twelve  inches,  which  was  juft  fufficient  to  hold  them,  without 
preffing  violently  upon  each  other.  To  this  dungeon  there 
was  only  one  linall  grated  window;  and  the  weather  being 
very  fultry,  the  air  within  could  neither  circulate  nor  be 
changed.  In  k-fs  than  an  hour  after  their  being  inclokd, 
many  of  the  unhappy  people  were  feized  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  feveral  were  delirious,  and  the  pbe'e 
was  filled  with  incoherent  ravings  and  exclamations  of  dif- 
trefs  ; the  cry  of  water!  water!  was  predominant.  This 
was  handed  to  them  by  the  centinels,  but  had  no  effeft  in 
allaying  their  thirft.  In  lefs  than  four  hours,  many  were 
fuffocated,  or  died  in  violent  deliriums.  In  an  hour  more, 
the  furvivors,  except  a few  at  the  grate,  were  to  the  higheft, 
degree  phrenitic  and  outrageous.  At  length  thofe  at  the 
grate  became  fo  infenfible,  that  we  have  no  account  of  what 
happened,  till  they  were  releafed  at  fix  o’clock  next  morn- 
ing, having  been  confined  from  feven  the  preceding  evening. 
Such  were  the  effefts  of  animal  effluvia  in  a clofe  and  un- 
ventilated place,  in  the  fpacc  of  eleven  hours,  that  out  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  no  more  than  twenty-three 
came  out  alive,  and  thole  in  a high  putrid  fever,  of  which, 
however,  by  freffi  air,  &c.  they  gradually  recovered. 

Hole,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dioeefc 
Aggerhuus  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Chriftiania. 

Hole  town,  a town  on  the  W . coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
badoes.  N.  lat.  i33  12'.  W.  long.  58 3 31'. 

Hole,  in  Aiming,  fignifies  the  aft  ot  holeing,  clearing, 
kiving,  curving,  under-going,  or  under-mining  the  face  or 
bank  of  coal  in  a coal-pit,  preparatory  to  its  being  fell  or 
wedged  down,  the  procefles  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Farcy’s  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i. 

HOLEING,  fignifies  the  under-mining  or  loofening  of 
coals  in  a pit.  See  Hole. 

Holeing^/?;/^  fignifies  the  fmall  earth  or  coals  which  is 
cut  or  picked  out  from  under  the  coal  in  a pit  : the  fmall 
coals  thus  obtained  are  fometirnes  holeing-coa),  deck,  &c. 

HOLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Aggerhuus  ; 18  miles  from  Tonfberg. 

LIOLENECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Voit{berg. 

HOLERS,  in  Alining,  are  a fet  of  colliers,  whofe  bnfinefs 
it  is,  during  the  night,  where  coals  are  worked  the  long  way, 
to  hole,  or  undermine  the  banks  or  face  of  coal,  ready  for 
the  next  day’s  work. 

HOLESCHAU,.  or  Holessow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau;  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Ql- 
mutz.  N.  lat.  49  18'.  E.  long.  17°  32'. 

HOLIBUT,  or  Holykut,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  fome  parts  of  England  to  the  turbot  in  ge- 
\ 1 2 neral ; 
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jtcral;  but  in  other  parts  only  to  the  larger  fifties  of  that 
fpecies.  See  Pleuronfxtes  Hypogloffus. 

HOLINGSHED,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
chronicler,  defcended  from  a family  fettled  at  Bofely  in 
Cheftiire,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  x 544.  ,He  lived  in  fome 
capacity,  probably  as  Reward,  with  Thomas  Burdett,  efq., 
of  Bromcote  in  Warwickfhire,  at  which  place  he  died  about 
the  year  1580.  Holingfhed  has  given  name  to  a compila- 
tion of  Englifh  hiRory  from  the  earlieR  periods,  of  which 
the  RrR  edition  was  publiRied  at  London  in  1577,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  The  fecond  edition  was  publifhcd  ten  years 
after,  and  brought  down  the  hiRory  to  the  preceding  year. 
Holinglhed  was  employed  by  Reginald  Wolfe,  printer  to 
the  queen;  and  he  was  aililled  by  feveral  other  perfons,  and 
upon  his  death  it  was  continued  by  John  Stowe.  Very  con- 
fiderable  retrenchments  from  the  RrR  edition  were  made  in 
the  fecond  and  third,  of  thofe  parts  which  were  not  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  miniilers,  by  order  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. AmidR  the  tedioufnefs  and  vulgarity  of  thefe  chronicles 
many  faffs  are  to  be  found,  highly  ufeful  in  elucidating  the 
manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  more  early  periods.  Biog. 
Brit. 

HOLISTHEMA,  in  Surgery,  a dislocation. 

BIOLITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Topoltzen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 10  miles  N.  E.  of  Chrudim. 

FIOLIvABERG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  EaR  Gothland; 
33  miles  S.W.  of  Linkioping- 

HOLE,  a word  which  is  provincialiy  employed  to  fignify 
the  hollow  of  a ditch,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  dick  or 
bank  of  it. 

HOLLAND,  Philemon,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Chelmsford,  in  Effex,  about  the  year  1551  ; and  after  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  grammar-fchool  of 
that  place,  was  fent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow,  andleft  the  univerfity  after  having  taken  the 
deg-ree  of  M.  A.  He  was  appointed  head  mailer  of  the  free- 
fehool  of  Coventry,  where  he  had  fettled  ; and  in-  this  labo- 
rious Ration  he  not  only  attended  afiiduoufly  to  the  duties  of 
his  ofRce,  but  ferved  the  interells  of  learning,  by  under- 
taking thofe  numerous  tranflations,  which  gained  him  the 
title  of  Tranjlator  general  of  the  age.  But,  as  if  thefe  occu- 
pations were  infufficient  for  the  employment  of  his  time,  he 
likewife  turned  his  Rudies  to  medicine,  and  pradtifed  in  that 
profeffion  with  conliderable  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  length,  rather  late  in  life,  he  became  a dodlor  of  phy- 
Rc,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  an  amiable 
man  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  by  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  regularity  attained  his  85th  year,  not  only 
with  the  full  poffeffion  of  his  intelledls,  but  with  his  fight 
fo  good,  notwithRanding  his  inceffant  ufe  of  it,  that  lie  never 
iyad  occafion  to  wear  fpedtacles.  He  continued  to  tranflate  till 
his  80th  year;  and  his  tranflations,  though  devoid  of  elegance, 
are  accounted  faithful  and  accurate;  and  afford  a memorable 
proof,  how  much  a fingle  man  may  perform,  if  his  whole 
time  be  employed  to  advantage.  He  tranflated  into  EngliRi 
“ Livy,”  “ Pliny’s  Natural  HiRory,”  “ Plutarch’s  Mo- 
rals,” “Suetonius,”  “ Ammianus  Marcellinus,”  “ Zeno- 
phon’s  Cyroptedia,’’  and  “ Camden’s  Britannia,”  to  the 
Lift  of  which  he  made  feveral  ufeful  additions  : and  into  La- 
tin lie  tranflated  the  geographical  part  of  “ Speed’s  Theatre 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  a French  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  Brice 
Bauderon.”  A quibbling  epigram  upon  his  tranflation  of 
buetonius  has  often  been  retailed  in  jeft  books. 


*•  IRiilemon  with  tranflations  fo  does  fill  us, 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  1'ranqui/lus.’’ 

See  Aikin  Biog.  Mem.  ot  Medicine. 

Holland,  in  Commerce,  a fine,  w hite,  even,  clofe  kind  of 
linen  cloth,  chiefly  ufed  for  fliirts,  flieets,  & c. 

It  is  principally  wrought  in  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Frifeland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  ; whence 
the  appellation. 

The  principal  mart  or  Raple  of  this  cloth  is  at  Haerlem, 
whither  it  is  fent  from  moft  other  parts,  as  foon  as  wove, 
there  to  be  whitened  in  the  enfuing  fpring. 

That  manufadtured  in  Frifeland  is  the  moR  efleemed,  and 
called  Frife  Holland.  It  is  the  RrongeR  and  the  belt  co- 
loured of  any  of  that  finenefs  : it  is  never  calendered,  nor 
thickened,  as  the  refi;  hut  it  is  imported  jufi  as  it  comes 
from  the  whitfler:  it  is  diflin gviiflied  by  its  being  yard  quar- 
ter and  half  wide ; which  is  half  a quarter  more  than  thofe 
commonly  called  Frife  Hollands,  which  are  not  right. 

Holland,  gu/ix,  is  very  white  and  fine,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  Riirts,  being  the  RrongeR  of  any  for  its  finenefs, 
except  true  Frife.  It  is  juft  yard  wide. 

Holland,  Alcmaer,  is  a very  ftrong  cloth,  and  wears 
exceeding  well.  It  is  about  yard  quarter  and  half  wide. 

Holland,  in  Geography,  an  appellation  applied  to 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  collectively,  viz.  Guelderland, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overyffel,  Groningen,  and 
Friefland  (which  fee),  but  primarily  belonging  to  the  chief 
of  them.  This  country,  once  a celebrated  republic,  derives 
its  name  from  the  German  w'ord  “ Hold,’’  fynonymous  with 
the  Englifh  term  hollow,  and  denoting  a concave  or  very 
low  country.  The  people  are  called  Dutch,  from  the  Ger- 
man “ Deutfch,”  or  “ Teutfch  ;”  but  “ Deutfchland’’ 
properly  fignifies  the  vaft  extent  of  Germany  itfelf,  though 
by  the  F.nglifh  re  ft  ri  tied  to  a finall  portion,  ufing  a dialed! 
of  the  German  language.  Thefe  provinces  extend  from  the 
north  of  Groningen  to  the  fouthern  boundary  along  Auftrian 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  about  150  Britifh  miles  ; and  in 
breadth,  from  the  North  fea  t«  ttie  kingdom  of  Weftphalia,. 
about  100  Britifh  miles.  Their  content,  in  fquare  miles,  is 
eftimated  at  10,000.  They  form  a kind  of  peninfula, 
which  is  divided  into  N.  and  S.  Plolland  ; the  former  in- 
cluding all  to  the  N.  of  Amfterdam,  and  the  latter  extend- 
ing from  the  Rates  of  Zealand  and  Brabant  to  the  river  Ye. 
The  population  has  been  recently  computed  at  2,758,632, 
which,  allowing  the  extent  of  territory  in  fquare  miles  to  be 
10,000,  wi  1 give  275  for  each  fquare  mile.  After  the  dif- 
memberment  the  French  accounts  Rate  the  population  at 
1,88  1,881-  That  of  Holland,  the  chief  province,  has  been 
calculated  at  980,000.  The  country  is  low  and  marfhy  ; 
fome  part  of  it  being  lower  than  the  fea,  from  the  inunda- 
tion of  which  if  is  fecured  by  dykes  or  dams  ; and  the  mea- 
dows, which  are  covered  with  wrater  in  the  winter,  are  freed 
from  it  by  means  of  mills,  that  are  contrived  for  difeharging 
it  into  the  ditches  and  canals.  Without  thefe  ditches  and 
canals,  ferving  as  drains  to  the  country,  the  foil  would  in 
moft  parts  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  Among  themarfnes 
that  deform  the  general  face  of  the  country,  the  traveller 
obferves  numerous  and  important  cities  and  towns  with  ad- 
miration, and  not  without  very  honourable  ideas  of  the 
altoniftfing  powers  of  aftive  induftry,  which  have  formed  a 
habitable  and  enviable  abode  arnidft  the  greateft  natural 
difadvantages.  The  marfties,  moraffes,  and  heaths,  which 
are  charadteriftic  of  the  different  provinces,  are  however 
intermixed  with  groves,  gardens,  and  meadows.  Though  the 
general  afpedl  of  the  country  prefents  an  intimate  combina- 
tion'of  land  and  water,  with  few  hills  and  woods,  buL.rather 
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moderate  elevations  confiding  of  barren  fand,  Holland 
furnifhes  little  fcope  for  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the 
land  being  modly  appropriated  to  pafturage,  excepting  that 
fmajl  portion  of  it  which  is  afiigned  to  the  culture  of  madder 
and  tobacco.  In  the  province  of  Guelderland,  and  the 
barony  of  Breda,  the  walte  grounds  are  extenfive,  being 
over-run  with  broom  and  heath,  and  the  foil  being  generally 
a black  fand.  In  the  north  of  Holland,  and  in  rriefland 
(which  fee),  the  padures  fupply  fuch  a quantity  of  good 
butter  as  to  form  a baple  article  of  commerce.  The  chief 
rivers  of  the  United  Provinces  are  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meufe 
or  Maas,  which  fee  respectively.  The  lakes  are  few  and  of 
fmall  extent,  if  we  except  that  which  is  called  the  fea  of 
Haerlem,  on  the  north  of  which  is  the  Ye,  a broad  piece  of 
water,  refembling  a creek  of  the  fea  rather  than  a river, 
\vhich  palfes  by  Amlterdam.  This  country  has  neither 
mountains  nor  elevated  wood-lands,  nor  mines  ; its  horfes 
are  chiefly  procured  from  England  and  Flanders,  and  for 
its  cows  and  oxen  it  is  primarily  indebted  to  Holftein.  Fifh 
abound  on  its  fhores,  and  particularly  turbot  and  foals  ; but 
its  herrings  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Northern  ocean, 
by  way  ot  the  port  of  Flardingen,  or  Vlaerdingen,  W.  of 
Rotterdam.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  cold  and  humid, 
tand  therefore  the  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  calculated  more 
for  warmth  than  elegance ; the  houfes  and  ftreets,  both  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  cleanlinefs 
and  neatnefs,  and  form  a contrail  to  the  fqualid  appearance 
of  the  German  villages;  The  temperament  of  the  Dutch  is 
phlegmatic  ; and  they  are  charadterifed  by  labour  and  per- 
leverance  rather  than  ardent  and  impetuous  activity.  Their 
ruling  paffioh  is  the  love  of  money.  To  fuch  a degree  does 
this  palfion  prevail,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  a female 
traveller  (Mrs.  Radcliffe),  that  “ the  infatuation  of  loving 
money,  not  as  a mean  but  an  end,  is  paramount  in  the  mind 
of  almolt  every  Dutchmans  whatever  may  be  his  other  dif- 
pofitions  and  qualities  ; the  addiction  to  it  is  fervent,  inve- 
terate, invincible,  and  univerfal,  from  youth  to  the  feeblelt 
old  age.’’  In  ftature  the  Dutch  ate  low,  and  the  women 
are  commonly  taller  than  the  men  \ and  notwithftanding 
the  predominant  pallion  of  the  country,  the  ancient  female 
affedtion  for  gold  and  jewels  is  not  yet  eradicated.  The 
moilture  of  the  climate  leads  to  the  ufe  of  high-feafoned 
food,  and  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Befides  the  ufual  games, 
the  chief  amufements  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  days  of  their 
profperity  and  wealth,  were  the  theatres  and  the  tea-gardens. 
The  opulent  merchants  took  delight  in  their  villas,  which 
were  thickly  planted  dmong  the  numerous  canals ; and 
though  their  gardens  were  fmall,  they  were  richly  llored 
with  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  flowers  of  immenfe  value. 
In  winter  (hooting  was  a favourite  paftime  ; and  the  canals 
were  crowded  with  people  of  all  ranks.  Others,  however, 
whofe  means  eould  afford  it,  amufed  themfelves  under  the 
domeftic  roof,  amidlt  their  expenfive  collections  of  pictures 
and  prints,  which  they  contrived  to  render  a lucrative  article 
of'commerce.  The  Dutch  canals  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  are  not  lefs  numerous  than  the  roads  in  other  countries, 
have  been  a means  of  commercial  intercourfe  as  well  as  of 
perfonal  amufement,  as  they  have  ferved  to  augment  their 
inland  trade  when  their  foreign  commerce  has  declined,  till  late 
meafures  of  the  ftate,  carried  into  effect  by  the  ruler  of  the 
continent,  have  been  no  lefs  injurious  to  them  than  to  their 
neighbours.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Holland  are  linens, 
pottery,  and  painted  tyles  $ leather,  wax,  fnuff,  flarch,  paper, 
and  alio  fome  articles  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk.  In  a 
period  of  national  profperity  and  opulence,  when  their 
colonies  were  numerous  on  the  eoafe  of  Hindooltan,  in 


Ceylon,  at  Batavia,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &g* 
and  their  maritime  power  very  confiderable,  the  moft  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce  confided  in  fpices  and  drugs, 
brought  from  their  fettlements  in  the  Eait  Indies,  Their 
hfhery  in  the  northern  feas,  and  on  our  coafts  as  well  as  their 
own,  was  an  objedt  of  importance.  At  a later  period  they 
have  derived  no  fmall  advantage  from  being  the  grand  depofit 
of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  ; but 
this  intercourfe  is  for  the  prefent  interrupted  • and  more 
efpecially  their  inland  trade  with  Germany  and  France,  by 
the  canals  and  Rhine.  One  of  the  moft  profitable  articles 
of  this  trade  confided  in  the  vad  floats  of  timber  which  ar- 
rived at  Dort,  from  Andernach  and  other  places  on  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  German  forells.  The  length  of  thefc 
rafts  is  from  700  to  icoo  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  50  to 
90,  and  the  floating  ifland  was  diredted  by  500  labourers  5 
and  it  is  faid,  by  the  female  traveller  already  cited,  that  the 
fale  of  one  raft,  on  its  arrival  at  Dort,  occupied  feveral 
months,  and  frequently  produced  more  than  30,000/.  derlingj 
The  Dutch  language  is  a dialed!  of  the  German  ; and  the 
literature  of  the  United  Provinces  has  fultaincd  an  honourable 
rank.  Among  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  its  reputation 
in  this  refpedt  we  may  mention  Erafmus,  Johannes  Secun- 
dus,  or  Hans  de  Twede,  Grotius,  Boerhaave,  Paul  Merida, 
Adrian  Junius,  Meuriius,  Doufa,  Heir.iius,  the  Younger 
Voflius,  and  Ploogevcen  of  Leyden,  who  died  in  1794, 
after  having  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  fird  Greek 
fcholar  in  Europe.  The  larged  and  mod  celebrated  Latin 
fchools  in  this  country  were  thole  at  Rotterdam,  Breda, 
Middleburg,  Groningen,  &c.  ; and  its  five  universities  are 
thofe  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Harderwyck,  Franeker,  and 
Groningen,  befides  two  inferior  colleges  at  Amlterdam  and 
Deventer.  At  Haerlem  there  is  an  academy  of  fciences. 

The  Protedant  religion,  in  the  Calviniitic  form,  prevails 
through  the  United  Provinces  ; and  the  treaty  of  Union,  in 
1 579,  provided  for  its  perpetuity.  In  1583,  indeed,  the 
dates  of  Holland  propofed,  that  no  other  form  fhould  be 
tolerated  ; but  this  refolution  was  wifely  rejected;  and  every 
religion  is  permitted,  on  condition  that  it  does  not  oppofe 
the  fundamental  laws,  or  teach  any  dodtrines  that  are  iub- 
veriive  of  the  date  j but  employments  of  any  confequence 
are  redricted  to  Protedants.  The  eccledadical  date  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  ranks,  viz.  profeffors  at  univerfities,  preach-* 
ers,  elders,  and  deacons  ; and  the  government  of  the  church 
is  adminidered  by  confidories,  claffes,  and  fynods.  The 
confidory  is  the  lowed  court,  commonly  confiding  of  the 
clergy  and  elders  of  a particular  town  ; while  a clafs  con- 
fids  of  deputies  from  feveral,  and  is  commonly  aflembled 
three  times  in  the  year  ; a part  of  its  duty  being  to  vifit  the 
churches,  and  watch  over  the  condudt  of  the  clergy.  The 
fynods  are  either  provincial  or  national  ; the  fil’d  being 
adembled  every  year,  while  the  national  fynod  is  only  fum- 
moned  on  the  mod  important  occafions,  when  effential  doc- 
trines are  to  be  difeuffed  ; and  the  lait  of  thefe  was  that  of 
Dort  in  1618.  The  provincial  fynods  are  53  in  number, 
and  confift  of  1570  preachers.  There  are  alfo  many  WaL 
loon  churches  difperfed  through  the  provinces,  who  hold 
a kind  of  fynod  twice  a year,  compofed  of  deputies  from 
their  own  fedt.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  fuppofvdto  have 
350  churches,  ferved  by  400  prieds.  The  other  chief  fects 
are  Lutherans,  Rernon brants,  or  Arminians,  who  have  43 
teachers,  Anabaptids,  Jews,  and  a few  Quakers. 

As  to  the  political  hiltory  of  the  United  Provinces,  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  original  population  of  tins  country 
appears  to  have  been  Celtic  ; but  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered the  country,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Batavi,  the  moft 
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.northern  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  fuppofed  to  be  a German 
or  Gothic  progeny.  (See  Batavi.)  The  Friiians,  the 
next  people  adjoining  to  the  Batavi  on  the  N.,  extended 
themfelves  in  the  feventh  century  down  to  the  Scheldt.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  Frifians  were  fubducd  by  the 
Franks  under  Charles  Martel  ; but  both  the  Frifians  and 
the  Franks  became  intermixed  in  the  population  of  the 
country  with  the  Batavians.  (See  Frisons  and  Franks.) 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces, whilft  they  continued  feparate,  and  in  a great  mea- 
fure  independent  of  each  other  ; nor  can  we  detail  the  various 
conflicts  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  afFert  and  maintain 
their  liberty  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  king  of  Spain  and 
his  emiffaries.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  take  up  their  hiftory 
in  the  year  1566,  when  Holland  and  fomc  inferior  provinces 
revolted  from  the  oppreflive  dominion  of  Philip  II.;  and 
thus  commenced  thofe  fanguinary  contefts,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  union  of  Utrecht,  Jan.  23d,  A. D.  1579.  For 
this  purpofe  deputies  from  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Utrecht,  Friefland,  Groningen,  Qveryftel,  and  Guel- 
derland,  met  at  Utrecht,  and  figned  a mutual  alliance,  which 
formed  the  bafts  of  that  commonwealth,  which  afterwards 
became  fo  renowned  under  the  appellation  of  the  United 
Provinces.  This  treaty  of  alliance  was  founded  upon  the 
infraction  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  folemnly  acceded  to 
by  Philip,  and  a late  invafion  of  certain  towns  in  Guelder- 
land.  It  was  not  intended  by  this  alliance  to  divide  the 
feven  provinces  from  the  other  10,  or  to  renounce  the  paci- 
fication of  Ghent ; but  its  objeCt  was  to  prefer ve  the  libeity 
Itipulated  in  that  pacification,  by  more  vigorous  operations, 
and  united  councils.  The  chief  articles  of  this  union  deferve 
to  be  recited,  and  they  are  as  follow  : the  feven  provinces 
(hall  unite  in  intereft,  as  one  province,  never  to  be  feparated 
or  divided  by  teftament,  donation,  exchange,  fale,  or  agree- 
ment ; referving  to  each  particular  province  and  city  all  its 
privileges,  rights,  culloms,  and  ftatutes.  In  all  difputes 
arifing  between  any  01  the  provinces,  the  reft  fliall  interpofe 
as  mediators.  They  fliall  alii  ft  each  other  with  life  and 
fortune  againft  every  foreign  attempt  upon  any  particular 
province,  whether  to  eftablilli  fovereignty,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, arbitrary  meafures,  or  whatever  eife  may  appear  in- 
confiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  provinces,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  alliance.  All  frontier  towns  belonging  to  the 
United  Provinces,  fhall,  if  old,  be  fortified  at  the  expence 
of  the  provinces  ; if  new,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  union. 
The  public  impofts  and  duties  fliall  be  farmed  for  three 
months  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  employed  with  the  king’s 
taxes  in  the  public  fervice.  No  province,  city,  or  member 
of  the  union,  fhall  contrail  an  alliance  with  any  foreign 
prince  or  power,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  other 
members.  Foreign  powers  fliall  be  admitted  into  the  alli- 
ance, only  by  confent  of  all  the  contradting  parties.  As  to 
religion,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  fhall  adt  in 
that  particular  as  they  think  advifeable ; the  reft  fliall  adhere 
to  the  purport  of  the  edidt  publifhed  by  the  archduke  Mat- 
thias, which  prefcribed,  that  no  man  fliould  be  opprefied  on 
account  of  confcience.  All  the  inhabitants,  from  the  age 
of  18  to  60,  fhall  be  trained  and  difciplined  to  war.  Peace 
and  war  fliall  be  declared  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the 
provinces  ; other  matters  that  concern  the  internal  policy 
fhall  be  regulated  by  a majority.  The  Hates  fliall  be  held  in 
the  ufual  conftitutional  manner,  and  coinage  (hall  be  deferred 
to  future  determination.  Finally,  the  parties  agreed,  that 
the  interpretation  of  thefe  articles  fliall  remain  in  the  ilates- 
general  ; but  in  cafe  of  their  failing,  to  decide  in  the  ftadt- 
holder. In  this  grand  alliance,  lketched  out  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  may  be  difcerned  the  judicious  Heady  counfc! 
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of  the  mafler  and  true  patriot.  It  was  fo  univerfally  ap- 
proved, that  in  a fhort  time  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Nimeguen, 
Arnheim,  Leewarden,  Venlo,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  Breda, 
Bruges,  with  feveral  other  towns,  noblemen  and  perfons  of 
diftinilion,  embraced  and  figned  the  union.  Tile  firft  coin 
ltruck  alter  the  alliance  is  expreffive  of  the  fituation  of  the 
infant  republic.  It  reprefented  a fliip  labouring  amidft  the 
waves,  unafiilled  by  fails  or  oars,  with  this  motto,  “ Incer- 
tum  quo  fata  ferant.’’  The  hiftory  of  this  interefting 
ft  niggle,  fays  Pinkerton,  has  been  depicted  in  glaring 
colours  by  the  celebrated  Grotius,  who  in  this  work  Come- 
times  rivals  the  acute  brevity  of  Tacitus.  At  the  end  of 
this  century  the  Dutch  had  eftablifhed  colonies  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and  fettlements 
were  afterwards  gained  in  South  America.  During  the 
17th  century  they  rivalled  the  Englifli  in  the  empire  of  the 
fea  ; and  greatly  exceeded  them  in  commercial  advantages. 
After  the  obftinate  naval  confliils  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
their  power  began  to  decline.  In  1672,  Louis  XIV.  in- 
vaded Holland  ; and  Amfterdam  was  faved  merely  by  open- 
ing the  fluices.  In  1688,  William,  the  ftadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, ai'cended  the  throne  of  England  ; and  a ftriiter  inter- 
courfe  fubfifting  between  the  countries,  Plolland  became 
the  grand  channel  of  the  commerce  of  England  with  the 
continent.  The  ftadtholder  was  declared  hereditary  in  1747. 
By  the  war  in  1756,  Holland  and  France  became  intimately 
connected,  and  a French  party  arofe  in  the  country,  which 
oppofed  the  ftadtholder ; but  he  was  fupported  by  the 
Englifli.  In  1780,  a war  occurred  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  which  terminated  in  1784,  after  expofing  to 
Europe  the  decline  and  weaknefs  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Hill  further  difplayed  by  the  entrance  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  in  1788,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  fubdued  them  (fays 
Pinkerton)  without  a blow.  As  the  Dutch  joined  the 
coalition  againft  the  French,  their  country  fell  a prey  to  the 
invaders,  during  the  hard  froft  of  the  winter  of  1794— 5 ; and 
the  ftadtholder  took  refuge  in  England  in  1795.  The 
country  was  then  denominated  the  Batavian  republic  ; and 
divided  into  eight  departments,  &c.  However,  thefe  pro- 
vinces were  foon  afterwards  eredled  into  a kingdom,  and 
afligned  by  Napoleon  the  French  emperor  to  his  brother 
Louis.  On  the  id  of  July  1810,  Louis  Napoleon  ab- 
dicated his  throne,  and  it  was  decreed  on  the  ninth  ir.ftant, 
by  Napoleon,  that  it  fliould  be  united  to  France  ; that  the 
city  01  Amfterdam  fliould  be  lhe  third  city  of  the  empire  ; 
that  Plolland  fliould  have  fix  ienators,  fix  deputies  to  the 
council  of  Hate,  25  deputies  to  the  legiflative  body,  and 
two  judges  in  the  court  of  caffatlon  ; and  that  the  officers  by 
fea  and  land,  of  whatever  rank,  fliould  be  confirmed  in. 
their  employments,  under  commifiions  to  be  delivered  to 
them,  figned  under  the  emperor’s  hand,  the  royal  guard 
being  united  tp  the  imperial  guard.  The  emperor’s  decree, 
announces  other  provifional  enactments  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  adminillration,  finances,  &c.  The  imperial 
decree  has  been  fince  executed. 

Under  their  former  government,  the  United  Province* 
were  compelled  of  feven  republics,  each  retaining  its  own 
Hates,  confifting  of  nobles  and  burgeifes.  The  provincial 
Hates  fent  deputies  to  the  States-general,  each  republic- 
having  only  one  vote,  though  its  deputies  may  be  numerous. 
But  the  States-general  feldom  exceeded  twenty-fix  perfons,  who 
ufed  to  aflemble  in  a fmall  room  at  the  Hague,  enjoying  the 
right  of  peace  and  war,  appointing-  and  receiving  ambafla- 
dors,  naming  the  greffier,  or  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  all  the 
ftaff-officers.  The  council  of  ftate  direited  the  army  and 
finances;  and  what  was  called  the  council  of  deputies confi- 
dered  the  troops  and  finances  of  each  province.  The  grand 
T penfionjiry 
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penfionary  of  Holland  presided  in  the  provincial  dates,  and 
council  of  deputies  of  that  country.  The  lladtholder  was, 
originally,  akindoi  dictator,  appointed,  from  the  neceflity 
of  the  tiqies,  to  conduid  the  emancipation  of  the  Hate. 
When  that  neceflity  vanifhed,  the  office  becam'e  of  dubious 
authority,  till  William  III.,  in  1672,  procured  it  to  be  de- 
clared hereditary.  As  he  died  without  children,  the  Hates 
revoked  this  power  ; but  in  1747,  it  was  again  made  heredi- 
tary in  favour  of  William  IV. 

The  new  conllltutional  code,  under  the  fovereignty  of 
Louis,  conilfted  ot  five  parts,  or  rather  fhort  chapters, 
The  civil,  religious,  and  political  inflitutions  were  conti- 
nued ; and  the  public  debt  guaranteed.  The  council  of 
itate  was  compofed  of  thirteen  members.  All  forms  of  re- 
ligion were  tolerated,  even  that  of  the  king  ; to  whom  it 
pertained  to  nominate  to  ad  offices  and  places,  formerly  in 
the  gift  of  the  grand  penfionary  ; for  the  code  takes  no 
notice  of  the  ftadiholder.  The  coin  was  to  be  (lamped  with 
his  effigy  ; and,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  he  had 
the  prerogative  of  pardoning  offences.  The  government  of 
the  colonies  was  lpecially  and  exclufively  veiled  in  him  ; but 
the  general  adminillration  of  the  kingdom  was  committed 
to  four  minifters  of  Hate.  The  legiflative  body  was  ap- 
pointed to  conliH  of  thirty-eight  members,  chofen  for  five 
years,  in  a certain  proportion  for  the  feveral  provinces  ; 
tliofe  for  Holland  being  feventeen.  The  title  of  high- 
mightineffes  was  retained  for  the  afiembled  members  of  the 
legiflative  body,  the  late  grand  penfionary  being  de- 
clared prefident  for  life.  This  affembly  was  appointed  to 
meet  twice  in  the  year,  in  April  and  November  ; but  ex- 
traordinary afiemblies  might  be  fummoned  by  the  king. 
Juitice  was  directed  to  be  adminifiered  according  to  the  local 
cufioms  and  Hatutes  of  each  province  and  city,  the  ordinances 
of  the  States-general,  and  in  defeat  of  all  thefe,  the  Roman 
code.  Each  province  has  a fupreme  court,  to  which  ap- 
peals lie  from  the  lower  courts  of  juRice,  except  in  criminal 
cauies,  in  which  tlie  fiadtholdcr  might  pardon,  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  prefident  and  fuperior  court  of  each  province, 
except  in  cafes  of  murder  and  other  flagrant  crimes. 

The  army  was  formerly  comprifed  at  about  36,000,  but 
it  has  been  lince  the  revolution  incorporated  with  that  of 
France.  The  navy,  which  ufed  to  conliH  of  forty  (hips  of 
the  line,  lias  now  almolt  totally  difappeared.  The  revenue 
was  about  3b  millions  Herling  ; but  the  expenditure  far  ex- 
ceeded it,  fo  that  the  national  debt  was  computed  at  about 
130,000,000/.  Herling  ; but  2,800,000/.  were  annually  re- 
ceived as  the  intereft  of  loans  to  foreign  powers.  The  dila- 
pidation,o£  the  revenue  ami  the  increafe  of  the  debt  have  been 
very  fenfible  lince  the  eHablifhment  of  a nominal  monarchy. 
The  political  importance  of  the  United  Provinces  is  altoge- 
ther confolidated  with  that  of  France,  of  which  empire  it  is 
become  a part,  and  to  which-  it  is  abfolutely  fubjeft.  What 
changes  farther  await  it  the  wifeft  politician  cannot  conjec- 
ture. We  refer  to  the  article  United  Provinces.  Pin- 
kerton’s Geogr.  vol.  i.  Mod.  Un.  Hilt.  vols.  xxvii. 
xxviii. 

Holland,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land,  iituated  near  tiie  river  Weefke,  and  Hrongly  fortified  ; 
40  miles  S.F.  of  Dantzic.  N.  lat.  54  2'.  E.  long.  190 
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Holland,  New,  Notafia,  or,  as  Cook  called  the  eallern 
part  of  it,  “ New  South  Wales,”  is  an.  ifland  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  lately  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Auilralafia,  fo 
large  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a continent.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  43  degrees  of  longitude,  in 
the  medial  latitude  of  25%  that  is,  about  2340  geographical 
miles, or  2730  Britilb.  The  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  extends 


from  ii°  to  39°,  being  28',  1680  geographical,  or  Uj6» 
Britifh  miles.  In  the  account  of  Cook's  voyage, its  fquaie 
furiace  is  Hated  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  ot  Eu- 
rope. This,  however,  is  an  exaggerated  cflimate  ; becaufe 
Europe  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  3300  Britifh  miles  in  its  ut- 
moll  length,  and  its  greateil  breadth  2350.  This  defett  is,  in- 
deed, compenfated  by  the  proximity  of  many  large  iflands  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Auilralafia  will  probably  be  found  greatly 
to  exceed  the  European  continent.  This  immenfe  territory 
was  firit  difeoverediu  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  called  “ Terra  Aultralis  Incognita.”  The 
firit  difeovery  is  dated  by  De  Broffes  in  Odtober  1616, 
when  the  weflcrn  part  was  explored  by  Hartog.  In  1628, 
the  weftern  part  was  difeovered  by  fome  veffels  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  Fall  India  company,  and  called  “ De  Witt’s 
Land,”  from  the  name  of  the  commodore  who  commanded 
the  fquadron  ; and  in  the  following  year,  a Dutch  fhip, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Pellart,  was  wrecked  on  this  coalf. 
In  1642  Capt.  Tafman  was  font  by  the  Dutch  EaH  India 
company  to  furvey  the  coalt,  who  vifited  the  fouthern  part, 
which  he  called  “Anthony  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  by  way 
of  contradiHinction  to  “ Diemen’s  Land,”  on  the  north  coalt. 
(See  Diemen’s  Land.)  Capt.  Dampier  fell  in  with  this 
ifland  in  1688,  and  vifited  it  again  in  1699.  Pie  deferibes 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants, as  d rilitute  of  houfes 
and  clothes  ; be  reprefents  tliem  as  black,  tall,  thin,  Hraight- 
bodied  with  fmall  limbs,  great  heads,  heavy  brows,  and  eye- 
lids half  clofed  for  guarding  their  eyes  again  It  the  flies,, 
which  were  numerous  and  troublelome.  He  further  de- 
feribes them  as  having  large  bottle-nofes,  full  lips  and  wide 
mouths,  without  the  two  tore -teeth  of  their  upper  jaws,  and 
without  beards  ; long-vifaged,  and  defiitute  of  every  grace- 
ful feature  in  their  faces.-  The  next  perfon  who  vifited  this 
ifland  was  Capt.  Cook,  in  1770,  who  by  his  extenfive  ope- 
rations on  its  E.  fide,  left  little  to  be  done  towards  com- 
pleting the  full  circuit  of  it.  Between  Cape  flicks,  in 
latitude  38’,  where  his  examination  ot  this  coalt  began,  and 
that  part  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  whence  Tafman  took  his 
departure,  the  diftance  was  not  above  55  leagues.  It  was 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  connected  ; though 
Capt.  Cook  cautioufly  fays,  that  he  could  not  determine 
whether  Iris  New  South  Wales,  (that  is,  the  eaft  coalt  of 
New  Holland,)  joins  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  not.  But 
what  was  thus  left  undetermined  by  the  operations  of  his 
firit  voyage,  was,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fecond,  loon  cleared 
up.  Capt.  Furneaux,  in  the  Adventure,  during  his  repara- 
tion from  the  Rcfolution  in  1773,  having  explored  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  from  its  fouthern  point,  a'ong  the  E.  coalt, 
far  beyond  Tafman ’s  Ration,  and  on  to  the  latitude  38  , 
where  Capt.  Cook’s  examination  of  it  in  1770  had  com- 
menced. We  have  now,  therefore,  a full  knowledge  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  this  vafl  body  of  land,  though  moft 
of  its  interior  parts  remain  Hill  unknown.  To  the  fouth- 
wardof  lat.  33  or  34  , the  land  in  general  is  low  and  level ; 
far  northward  it  is  hilly,  but  in  no  part  can  be  called  moun- 
tainous : and  the  hills,  and  mountains,  taken  together,  form 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  furface,  in  comparifon  with  the  vallies 
and  plains.  It  is  rather  barren  than  fertile,  though  the  riling 
ground  is  checquered  by  woods  and  lawns,  and  the  plains  and 
vallies  are  in  many  places  covered  with  herbage  : the  foil, 
however,  is  frequently  fandy,  and  many  of  the  lawns,  or  fa- 
vannahs,  are  rocky  and  barren,  efpecially  towards  the 
northern  part,  where  vegetation  is  leis  vigorous  than  towards 
the  fouth.  The  inland  country  appeared  to  be  better  clothed 
than  the  fea-coaH.  The  hanks  of  the  bays  are  covered 
with  mangroves,  to  the  diRance  of  a mile  within  the  beach, 
under,  which  the  foil  is  a rank  mud,  always  overflowed  by  a 
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fpring  tide  ; farther  within  the  country,  a bog  was  occafionai- 
ly  found,  upon  which  the  grafs  was  very  thick,  and  luxuriant, 
and  fometimes  a valley  occurs,  that  was  clothed  with  under- 
wood ; but  the  foil  in  general  did  not  feem  to  admit  of  cul- 
tivation. In  the  interior  of  the  country  imtnenfe  ftrata  of 
coal  have  been  difco'vered.  The  coail,  efpecially  to  the 
northward  of  250  S.  lat.  abounds  with  line  bays  and  har- 
bours, where  veffels  may  be  fecure  from  all  winds.  The 
country  appeared  to  be  well  watered  by  fprings  and  fmail 
brooks,  but  it  has  no  large  rivers.  Of  timber-trees  there  are 
but  two  forts  ; the  largefl  is  the  gum-tree,  which  grows 
over  the  whole  country,  the  gum  of  which  is  a deep 
red,  and  refembl.es  the  fanguis  draconPs,  if  it  be  not  the 
fame  ; the  other  grows  fomewhat  like  our  pines.  The  wood 
•of  both  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy.  Others  are  covered 
with  a foft  bark,  which  is  the  fame  that  is  ufed  in  the  Eait 
Indies  for  caulking  of  lhips.  The  country  furnilhes  three 
forts  of  palms  ; the  nuts  of  one  of  which  operated  both  as  an 
-emetic  and  cathartic  with  great  violence.  The  quadrupeds 
.of  this  illand  are  the  dog,  of  the  chaeal  kind,  which 
never  barks,  the  kanguroo,  an  animal  of  the  opoffum 
kind,  refembling  the  phalanger  of  Buffon,  and  an- 
other like  the  pole-cat,  called  by  the  natives  Quoll.  Here 
are  many  kinds  of  bats.  The  fea  and  other  water-fowl 
are  gulls,  fliaggs,  foland  geefe  or  gannets,  boobies,  noddies, 
curlews,  ducks,  pelicans  of  an  enormous  fize,  black  fvvans, 
the  maenura  fuperba,  having  its  tail  expanded  -in  the  form 
of  a lyre,  and  many  others.  The  land  birds  are  crows,  par- 
rots, parroquets,  cockatoos,  and  others  of  the  lame  kind,  ex- 
quiiitely  beautiful,  pigeons,  doves,  quails,  buftards,  herons, 
cranes,  hawks,  and  eagles.  Among  other  reptiles,  here  are 
various  kinds  of  ferpents,  fome  noxious  and  fome  harmlefs, 
fcorpions,  centipeds,  and  lizards.  Of  the  infett  tribe  the 
-principal  are  the  mufquitoe  and  ant,  fome  of  the  latter 
of  which  are  green,  and  form  their  neils  in  a curious  manner 
upon  the  trees.  The  ants  are  of  feveral  kinds.  The  fea 
abounds  with  fifh  of  various  forts : upon  the  fnoals  and  reef 
are  incredible  numbers  of  the  fineft  green  turtle  in  the  world, 
and  oylters  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the  rock  oyfter  and 
the  pearl  oyfter.  Here  are  very  large  cockles,  loblters,  and 
crabs.  In  the  rivers  and  fait  creeks  there  are  alligators. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this,  country  feems  to  be 
very  fmail  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  The  immenfe  tradt 
of  the  interior  country  remains  unexplored,  but  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  it  is  either  wholly  defolate,  or  more  thinly 
inhabited  than  the  parts  vifited  by  Cook  and  his  companions. 
The  prefumption  againft  its  being  much  inhabited  is  llrength- 
ened  by  the  total  want  of  cultivation.  The  men  were  of  a 
middle  fize,  and  in  general  well  made,  clean-limbed,  and  re- 
markably vigorous,  adtive,  and  nimble  : their  countenances 
were  not  wholly  without  expreflion,  and  their  voices  remark- 
ably foft  and  effeminate.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  could  not  be 
well  afcertained.  on  account  of  the  dirt  which  uniformly  covered 
it : with  the  dirt  it  was  as  black  as  that  of  a negro,  and  without 
it  fuppofed  to  be  of  a chocolate  colour.  In  other  rei'pects 
the  accounts  of  our  navigators  materially  differ  from  that  of 
Dampier.  They  inform  us  that  the  features  are  not  difa- 
greeable,  that  their  nofes  are  not  flat,  and  that  their  lips  are 
not  thick  : their  teeth  are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  na- 
turally long  and  black,  thoifgh  univerfally  cropped  lhort, 
and  always  matted  and  filthy  ; their  beards  are  bufhy  and 
thick,  but  not  fuffered  to  grow  long  : both  the  hair  and 
beard  feemed  to  be  kept  fhort  by  lingeing  them.  Both 
fexes  go  dark  naked,  without  any  apparent  fenfe  of  inde- 
cency. Their  principal  ornament  is  the  bone  which  they 
thruft  through  the  cartilage  that  feparates  the  noftrils  : it  is 
as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  being  five  or  fix  inches  long, 


reaches  quite  acrofs  the  face,  and  is  an  impediment  both  to  > 
their  breathing  and  fpeaking.  They  had  aifo  necklaces  made 
of  fhells,  neatly  cut  and  lining  together  : bracelets  of  fmail 
cord,  twitted  two  or  three  times  round  the  arm,  and  a firing 
of  plaited  human  hairs  round  the  wailt.  They  paint  then- 
bodies  both  white  and  red,  the  latter  forming  broad  patches 
upon  the  fhoulders  and  bread,  and  the  former,  being  drawn 
in  ttripes  over  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thefe  people  had 
no  idea  of  traffic  : they  received  what  was  given  them,  but 
had  no  idea  of  making  a return,  nor  did  they  feem  to  have 
any  difpofition  to  fleal : but  if  they  were  refilled  v.  hat  they 
afked  for,  e.  g.  a,  turtle,  they  were  enraged,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  it  by  force.  On  their  bodies  were  yilible  fear’s,  in- 
flicted by  blunt  inftruments,  and  which  were  underftood  to  be 
memorials  of  grief  for  the  dead.  They  appeared  to  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  nor  was'thcre  any  trace  of  a town  or  village 
in  the  country.  Their  houfes,  when  they  had  any,  were  mere 
hovels,  con  ft  rutted  with  pliable  rods  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  palm  or  broad  pieces  of  bark  : but  in  general  they  flept 
without  any  {better,  except  the  bullies,  or  grafs,  which  is  here 
near  two  feet  high.  Their  fiih-hooks  are  neatly  made  ; and 
their  lines,  made  of  fome  vegetable  fubttance,  are  from  the 
thicknels  of  a half-inch  rope  to  the  finenefs  of  a hair.  Their 
chief  food  is  fifh,  and  they  occafionally  kill  a kanguroo  and 
fome  birds:  the  only  vegetable  that  forms  an  article  of  food 
is  the  yam.  They-  drefs  their  animal  food  by  boiling,  broil- 
ing, or  baking  it.  As  they  have  no  nets,  they-  catch  fifh 
only-  by  flicking  with  an  inftrument  of  wood  adapted  to  the 
purpole,  or  with  a hook  and  line.  They-  produce  fire  with 
facility,- and  fpread  it  in  a wonderful  manner.  To  produce 
it  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  foft  wood,  one  being  a flick 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  the  other  a flat  piece  : 
the  former  is  fliaped  into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end*  .and 
preffing  it  upon  the  other,  they  turn  it  nimbly  by-  holding  it 
between  both  their  hands,  as  we  do  a chocolate  mill,  often 
fnifting  their  hands  up  and  down,  to  increafe  the  p refill  re. 
By  this  method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  ; and 
then  fpread  it  by  means  of  the  dry  grafs.  The  weapons  of 
this  people  are  fpears,  or  lances,  of  different  kinds,  pointed 
with  bone  or  fliells,  and  barbed  ; and  they  throw  them  with 
great  force  and  dexterity-,  either  by  the  hand  for  fliort  dis- 
tances, or  with  an  inftrument  contrived  for  that  purpofe : 
they  have  alfo  fhields  or  targets  made  of  the  bark  of  a tree. 
Their  canoes  are  as  rudely  conftrufted  as  their  houfes,  of 
bark  or  the  trunk  of  a tree  hollowed,  probably  by  fire. 
They  are  moved  with  a pole  or  paddles,  and  fome  of  them  are 
fitted  with  an  outrigger  to  prevent  their  overfetting  : tliey 
are  of  different  lengths  and  very  narrow.  The  only  tools 
which  they  feemed  to  poffefs  was  an  adze  made  of  ftone, 
wedges  of  the  fame  material,  a wooden  mallet,  and  force 
fliells,  and  fragments  of  coral.  For  polifhing  the  points  of 
their  lances,  &c.  they  ufe  the  leaves  of  a kind  of  wild  fig- 
tree.  Each  of  their  canoes  carries  four  people. 

The  eaftern  coaft  cf  New  Holland  was  carefully  examined 
by  Capt.  Cook,  and  formally  taken  poffeffion  of  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Great  Briiain  in  1770.  At  the  dole  of  the 
American  war,  it  was  determined  by-  the  Britifh  government 
to  make  a feti  lement  on  this  cqait  for  the  accommodation  of 
tranfported  felons.  (See  EoTANY-Ary.)  It  appears  from 
fome  further  difeoveries  and  reports,  pertaining  to  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  peopled  by-  three  or  four  diftinCt  races  of  men  ; 
thofe  in  the  S.W.  being  different  from  thofe  in  the  N.,  and 
both  from  thofe  in  the  E.  above  deferibed.  They  are  merely- 
divided  into  families,  the  former  being  ftyled  Be-ana,  or  fa- 
ther, which  is  a title  of  refpeft ; and  each  family  or  tribe  has 
a diifinft  place  of  refidence,  diftinguifhed  by  adding  “ gal” 
to  the  name  of  the  place ; e.  g.,  the  fouthern  fliore  of  Bo- 
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tany-bay  being  called  “ Gwea the  tribe  inhabiting  it  is 
denominated  “ Gwea-gal.”  Thofe  who  live  on  the  north 
(bores  of  Port  Jackfon  are  called  “ Cam-mer-ny-gal,”  Cam- 
iner-rhy  being  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  harbour.  This 
tribe,  which  is  numerous  and  mufcular,  exercife  the  preroga- 
tive of  exacting  a tooth  from  young  men  of  other  families,  in 
token  of  government  or  fubordination.  This  tribute  of  teeth 
is  paid  in  a folemn  manner,  and  it  is  performed  every  four 
years.  They  manifelt  but  very  obfcure  traces  of  religion, 
though  they  have  fome  faint  ideas  of  a future  exiftence  in  the 
clouds,  whence  they  originally  fell.  They  feem  raifed  but 
one  degree  above  the  brute  creation  yand,  like  monkies,  they 
are  great  mimics.  The  deformity  of  their  appearance,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  low  llature  and  thin  limbs,  their  black  bufhy 
beards,  and  the  bone  lluck  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  by 
an  operation  performed  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fix- 
teen,  is  farther  increafed  by  their  pra&ice  of  rubbing  filh 
oil  into  their  fkins  as  a prote&ion  from  the  air  and  mufqui- 
toes,  and  of  colouring  their  faces  with  white  or  red  clay. 
The  women  are  marked  by  the  lofs  of  the  two  firb  joints 
of  the  little  linger  of  the  left  hand,  which,  as  well  as  the 
extraction  of  a tooth  from  the  boys,  is  fuppofed  to  inure 
them  to  bear  pain  with  apathy.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
thefe  joints  of  the  little  finger  are  parted  with  becaufe 
they  are  in  the  way  when  they  wind  their  filhing  lines  over 
the  hands.  Few  inbances  of  deformed  perfons  occur.  Their 
huts  are  commonly  conltruCted  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the 
form  of  an  oven,  having  the  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  filled 
with  fmoke  and  nabinefs,  in  which  they  fleep  prormfcuoully. 
Their  mode  of  courtlhip  is  not  very  gallant  ; as  it  confiits 
in  watching  the  lady ’sretirement,  and  then  knocking  her  down 
with  repeated  blows  of  a club,  or  a wooden  fvvord  ; after 
which  the  matrimonial  viCtim  is  led,  breaming  with  blood, 
to  her  future  hulband’s  party,  when  a feene  enfues  too  (hock- 
ing to  relate.  The  men  of  one  tribe  feek  wives  among  the 
women  of  another.  The  woman  thus  ravifhed  is  called  a 
wife  ; and  polygamy  is  common.  Parturition  is  eafy,  and  a 
few  hours  after  the  mother  walks  about  her  ufual  butinefs. 
The  infant  is  placed  for  a few  days  on  a piece  of  foft  bark  ; 
but  is  foon  removed  to  the  mother’s  (boulders  with  its  legs 
acrofs  her  neck,  fecuring  itfelf  by  catching  hold  of  her  hair. 
Super  It  ition  is  very  prevalent  among  thefe  poor  favages  ; 
they  believe  in  magic,  witchcraft,  and  ghoits,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  night-mare.  They  have  alfo  fpells  againft  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  pretend  to  foretel  future  events  by  the 
meteors  called  falling  bars.  They  are  fubjed  to  a difeafe 
refembling  a violent  itch  ; but  for  their  venereal  complaints 
they  feem  to  have  been  indebted  to  Europeans.  They  have 
not  only  perfonal  property  in  their  weapons,  and  filhing 
tackle,  but  fome  arc  fuppofed  hereditary  properties  of  certain 
fpots,  perhaps  afligned  as  rewards  for  public  fervices,  or 
ads  of  great  bravery.  They  are  represented,  with  regard 
to  their  habitual  difpofition,  as  revengeful,  jealous,  coura- 
geous, and  cunning.  If  they  were  honeb,  when  iirb  vifited 
by  Europeans,  they  have  fince  acquired  the  art  of  healing ; 
and  they  are  faid  to  be  adepts  in  the  arcs  of  evafion  and  lying. 
Savage,  as  their  bate  is,  they  are  fufceptible  of  friendfhip, 
and  capable  of  feeling  forrow.  They  have  names  for  the 
fun  and  moon,  fome  few  bars,  the  magellanic  clouds,  and 
the  milky  way.  Young  people  are  buried  ; but  thofe  who 
have  pahed  the  middle  age  are  burnt  ; a rude  tumulus  being 
erected  as  a tomb.  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  account  of  this  illand, 
has  given  an  ample  vocabulary  of  the  language  ; which  is 
laid  to  be  grateful  to  the  ear,  exprehive,  and  fonorous,  and 
to  have  no  analogy  with  any  other  known  language  ; but 
the  dialects  cf  the  various  regions  feem  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  feafons  are  like  thofe  of  the  fouthern  part  of 


Africa  and  America  ; and  as  the  country  lies  on  the  foutherfl 
fide  of  the  equator,  they  are  the  reverfe  of  thofe  in  Europe- 
The  climate,  however,  is  allowed  to  be  very  fine  and  falu- 
brious.  The  rains  are  heavy,  falling  chiefly  about  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  at  intervals  there  are  ilorms  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  Of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains 
of  this  extenfive  country,  our  information  is  hitherto  very 
imperfect  ; but  they  may  probably  be  found  to  be  on  a large 
feale.  A chain  of  mountains  is  faid  to  run  N.  and  S.  be- 
tween 50  and  60  miles  inland,  but  not  eafily  accefiible,  on 
account  of  numerous  deep  ravines.  Bafaltic  columns  often 
appear  ; and  in  Howe’s  illand  they  are  faid  to  rife  fo  high, 
as  to  be  vifible  at  the  di Ranee  of  twelve  leagues. 

The  whole  of  the  S.W.  coab  of  New  Holland  has  been 
explored  by  D’Entrecadcaux  ; who  has  made  corred  charts 
of  it,  and  other  parts  have  alfo  been  invebigated,  fo  that  in 
due  time  we  (hall  have  a more  complete  account  of  this 
extenfive  ifland,  or  group  of  iflands,  if,  indeed,  it  confift,  as 
fome  have  fuggeded,  of  feveral.  S.  lat.  about  ii°  to  39  '. 
E.  long.  1 1 3 to  156  . 

Holland,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Hampfliire  county, 
Maflachufetts,  bounded  S.  by  Holland  county  in  Connecti- 
cut, E.  by  Worceber  county,  and  northward  by  Brimiield, 
incorporated  in  1785,  and  containing  445  inhabitants;  7 r 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Bollon. 

Holland,  Cape , a cape  in  the  draits  of  Magellan. 
S.  lat.  53  57'.  W.  long.  72°  34'. 

Holland’s  IJlands , iflands  of  America,  near  to  the  S. 
of  Hooper’s  ifland,  in  Chcfapcak  bay. 

Holland’s  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  fide  of  Chefapeak. 
bay,  which,  together  with  Parker’s  ifland,  forms  the  mouth 
of  Herring  bay. 

Holland  River,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  running 
from  the  S.W.,and  difeharging  itfelf  into  Cook’s  bay,  lake 

Simcoe. 

HOLLANDEROCELLER  Irsceat,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  North  fea,  near  the  W.  coalt  of  Eab  Greenland.  N# 
lat.  Go  38'.  W.  long.  46  25'. 

HOLLATT,  a town  of  Aultria,  on  the  Danube  ; fix 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bruck. 

HOLLEMOPPO,  a town  on  the  N.  W.  coab  of  the 
ifland  of  Timor.  S.  la!.  90.  E.  long.  124  50'. 

HOLLENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenloe  ; 17  miles  N.E.  of  Ohringen. 

HOLLERIUS,  James,  or,  in  his  native  language, 
Houllier,  in  Biography,  a French  phyfician  and  furgeon, 
of  fome  eminence  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Ebampes,  and  took  his  dodor’s  degree  in  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  eleded  dean  in  1546.  He  obtained 
great  reputation  by  the  fuceefs  of  liis  practice  both  in  me- 
dicine and  forgery,  and  is  faid  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  render  the  mind  cheerful  under  illnefs,  with  a view  to 
facilitate  the  cure  of  corporeal  difeafes.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works,  none  of  which  he  publibied  himfelf.  Some 
were  printed  during  his  life  under  the  fuperintendance  of  his 
pupils,  and  fome  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 562. 
Among  his  works  were  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Ga- 
len “ De  Compoiitione  Medicamentorum,”  and  on  the 
Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates;  likewife  a treatife  “ De 
Materia  Chirurgica,”  in  three  books,  which  went  through 
numerous  editions,  in  fome  of  which  the  title  of  “ Inbitu- 
tiones  Chirurgica”  was  adopted  ; “ De  Morborum  cura- 
tione,  &c.”  1 565  ; and  “ De  Morbis  mternis  Libn  duo,” 
1571,  which  was  frequently  reprinted.  Eloy.  Did. 
Hill. 

HOLLES,  Denzil,  lord,  fecond  fon  of  the  firb  Hol- 
ies, earl  of  Clare,  was  born  in  1597.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated. 
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cated,  and  when  his  father  had  a place  at  court  he  was  for  a 
time  companion  and  bed-fellow  to  prince  Charles,  then  duke 
of  York.  When  he  attained  to  a proper  age  he  fat  in  par- 
liament as  member  for  St.  Michael’s,  Cornwall,  and  fided 
with  the  oppofition  party.  At  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I. 
he  refufed  the  offer  of  a knigthood  of  the  Bath,  and  in  the 
parliament  of  1627  he  was,  owing  to  the  intereft  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  returned  for  Dorchefter,  and 
took  a leading  part  in  favour  of  liberty.  When  the  three 
refolutions  of  the  commons  again  ft  Popery,  Arminianifm, 
and  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  by  the  king’s  pre- 
rogative, were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  forcibly 
held  the  fpeaker  in  his  chair  till  they  were  paffed.  For  his 
conduct  on  this  occafion  he  was  profecuted,  and  condemned 
to  a fine  and  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
twelve  months.  Irritated  by  this  treatment,  and  fixed  in 
his  principles,  he  entered  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  a de- 
termined foe  to  the  court,  and  by  the  vigour  and  abilities 
which  he  manifefted,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  party.  Plis  relationfhip  with  the  earl  of  StrafFord 
preventing  him  from  taking  a part  againft  that  nobleman,  he 
carried  up  the  impeachment  of  archbifhop  Laud.  He  was 
one  of  five  members  accufed  by  the  king  of  high  treafon 
in  1641,  and  the  attempt  at  feizing  them  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  taking  up  arms.  In  the  enfuing  war  the  parliament 
gave  him  the  command  of  a regiment,  and  appointed  him 
lieutenant  of  Briftol.  Mr.  Holies,  however,  foon  faw 
through  the  defigns  of  the  independent  party,  and  with  the 
view  of  fruftrating  them  he  endeavoured  to  promote  a treaty 
with  the  king.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  to  France 
to  avoid  a profecution  for  high  treafon  from  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  aCted.  By  the  interpofition  of  his  friends  he 
was  allowed  to  return  in  1648,  when  he  refumed  his  feat  in 
parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  king  in  the  I fie  of  Wight.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  go  to  all  the  lengths  of  his  party,  and  was  again  obliged 
to  quit  the  country  to  enfure  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  He 
took  up  his  abode  in  Britanny,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  preceding  the  reftoration,  which  event  he  had  ufed  all  his 
influence  to  promote.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  advanced  to 
the  peerage  by  the  ftyle  of  lord  Holies  of  Isfield,  in  the  county 
of  Suflex.  He  was  now  employed  by  the  court  in  various 
negociations,  but  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
remained  unabated,  and  when  the  politics  of  the  reign  tended 
to  render  the  king  abfolute,  he  appeared  as  a leader  in  oppo- 
fition. No  man  had  a more  dilinterefted  'ove  of  his  country 
than  lord  Holies,  a proof  of  which  was  exhibited,  when 
offered  by  parliament  5000/.  as  a reparation  for  the  lodes 
which  he  had  fullained  in  the  civil  war : “ I will  not,’’  fays 
he,  “ receive  a penny  till  the  public  debts  are  paid.”  Fie 
died  in  1679,  in  the  §2d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Dorchefter  church,  where  a monument  was  rafted 
by  his  great  nephew  John  duke  of  Newcaftle.  Biog.  Brit. 
Hume. 

Holles,  in  Geography , the  Nifitljfet  of  the  Indians,  a 
townlhip  of  America,  in  Hillfborough  county,  New  Hamp- 
fliire,  on  the  Maflacinftett’s  line,  incorporated  in  1746  ; 
about  70  miles  S.W.  of  Portfmouth,  and  containing  1557 
inhabitants. 

HOLLFELD,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg,  in  the  W iient  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Bamberg. 

HQLLT,  the  Indian  name  for  what  the  Spaniards  call 
1 till  ; a refinous  liquor,  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
tree  holquaghuyt /,  or  chilli.  It  is  often  mixed  with  chocolate 
in  the  making,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  part  ; it  gives 
the  chocolate  in  this  cafe  no  very  difagreeable  flavour  ; and 
becomes  a very  powerful  medicine  in  dyfenteries.  It  is 
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ufual,  however,  before  the  making  it,  to  mix  the  cacao  and 
holli  on  an  iron  plate,  and  torrify  them  thoroughly  toge- 
ther. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born-at  London 
in  April,  1720.  Being  defigned  for  commercial  life,  he  was 
lent,  when  about  14  years  of  age,  to  Amfterdam,  for  the 
purpofe  of  learning  the  French  and  Dutch  languages,  and 
merchants’  accounts.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1735,  his 
father  died,  and  as  he  was  now  heir  to  a large  eilate,  it  was 
refolved  to  complete  his  education  on  a liberal  plan.  With 
this  view  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ward,  profef- 
for  of  rhetoric  in  Grefham  college,  with  whom  he  ftudied 
the  learned  languages,  and  other  branches  of  literature.  In 
1740  he  took  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  as  a law  ftudent, 
and  probably  with  fome  view  of  following  the  profeffion, 
but  though  he  lived  there  eight  years,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  applied  himfelf,  profefledly,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He 
did  not,  however,  walle  his  time  in  idle  amufements  and 
dilfipation  ; he  had  already  formed  an  acquaintance  with  per- 
fons eminent  for  their  attachment  to  liberty  ; and  had  im- 
bibed their  principles,  which  llrongly  marked  Lis  character 
through  life.  Even  when  a boy  at  fchool,  he  was  interefted 
in  the  noble  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  “ I ufed,” 
faid  he,  “ to  rob  nature  of  her  left  to  read  Plutarch,  honelt 
Plutarch,  and  read  again  the  lives  of  his  heroes.  To  him, 
I owe,  I willingly  confefs,  the  finelt  difpofitions  of  my  mind.” 
In  1748  he  fet  out  on  a tour  upon  the  continent,  and  the 
journal  which  he  kept  while  he  was  abfent  proves  that  he 
fuffered  nothing  worthy  of  obfervation  to  efcape  his  notice. 
In  1750  he  made  a fecond  tour,  and  finding  on  his  return 
that  he  could  net  gratify  his  wilh  of  ferving  his  country,  by 
entering  into  parliament,  without  compliances  which  were 
contrary  to  his  principles,  he  began  to  make  a collection  of 
books  and  medals  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  memory 
of  the  champions  of  liberty  ; and,  in  general,  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  fcience  and  art.  It  was  alfo  one  of  his  leading  objeCts 
to  print,  and  prefent  to  his  friends,  books  favourable  to  the 
popular  principles  of  government.  Milton  and  Algernon 
Sidney  were  the  authors  that  attracted  his  principal  admira- 
tion. He  inveftigated  with  great  minutenefs  the  hiltory  of 
Milton  and  his  works,  and  caufed  engravings  to  be  made  of 
his  portrait  taken  at  different  periods.  The  particulars  of 
Mr.  Hollis’s  life  are  little  more  than  a lift  of  generous  and 
pubuc  fpirited  aCtions,  either  for  the  relief  and  encouragement 
of  individuals,  or  for  the  promotion  of  what  he  confidered 
the  molt  important  interefts  of  mankind.  There  were  few 
ufeful  and  benevolent  inftitutions  of  which  he  was  not  a mem- 
ber, and  a liberal  patron.  The  books  which  he  publifhed,  or 
procured  to  be  publifhed,  were  “Wallis’s  Grammar  of  the 
Englifh  Language;”  “ Locke  on  Toleration  and  Govern- 
ment “ Sydney  on  Government  “ Needham’s  Excel- 
lency of  a free  State;”  “ Neville’s  Plato  Redivivus  ;’’  and 
“ Staveley’s  Romifli  Horfeleach.”  He  like  wife  caufed  feve- 
ral  pamphlets  from  America  to  be  reprinted  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. He  encouraged  the  printing  of  other  works  favour- 
able to  liberty,  by  taking  large  numbers  of  copies  and  dif- 
tributmg  them  as  prefents.  His  munificence  in  this  refpeft 
contributed  very  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Englifh 
literature  and  Englifh  generofity  through  foreign  countries. 
In  1770  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  employed 
himfelf  in  improving  his  eftate  at  Corfcombe  in  Dorfetfhire. 
He  kept  many  workmen  conftantly  employed  in  his  fervice, 
to  fome  of  whom  he  was  giving  directions  on  New  Year’s 
day  1774,  when  he  dropt  down  in  a fit  and  immediately  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Hollis,  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  was  of  an 
athletic  make,  inclined  to  corpulence,  which  he  counteracted 
by  great  abitemioufnefs  of  diet,  and  itrong  exercife.  He 
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allowed  himfe’f  fcarcely,any  of  tlie  indulgences  of  a man  of 
fortune,  and  oppofed  the  growing  luxury  of  the  age,  as  well 
by  his  example  as  by  his  precepts.  His  particular  fenti- 
m’ents  with  regard  to  religion  were  known  to  himfelf  only. 
He  joined  no  feCf,  and  attended  no  place  of  worfhip,  but 
his  diary  contains  a multitude  of  proofs  of  his  veneration 
and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  was,  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  an  univerfal  philanthropift , and  it  was  faid  of  him, 
£'  that  in  his  death  Liberty  loft  her  champion,  Humanity 
her  treafurer,  and  Charity  her  fteward.’’  Hollis  Memoirs, 
z vols.  4to.  t 7 80. 

HOLLISTON,  in  Geography , a town  (Id  p of  America, 
the  moil  foutherly  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffachirfetts  ; 28 
miles  S.  by.  W.  of  Bolton  ; incorporated  in  1724,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Thomas  Hollis,  efq.,  of  Loudon,  and 
now  containing  783  inhabitants. 

HOLLMAN,  Samuel  Christian,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Stettin  in  1696,  where  he  received  the  elementary 
principles  of  a learned  education.  His  maturer  ftudies  he 
purlued  at  Wittenburg,  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1720, 
and  for  a fhort  time  he  read  lectures  at  Greifswald  and  Jena. 
In  1734  he  was  invited  to  be  public  profeffor  of  philofophy 
iu  the  univerlity  of  Gottingen,  then  lately  founded,  and 
upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fociety  of  the  fciences  he  was  the 
iirft  regular  member  of  the  philofophical  clafs.  Here  he 
continued  his  lectures  till  the  year  1784,  when  he  refigned 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  in  1787.  The  univerlity 
of  Gottingen  was  under  vafl  obligations  to  this  learned  man, 
who  with  Haller  contributed  to  diffufe  through  Germany  a 
talle  for  natural  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory.  On  thele 
fubjedts  he  publifhed  feveral  excellent  papers  in  the  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  royal  focieties  of  Gottingen  and  London. 
He  likevvife  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  various  elementary 
works  and  differtations,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Gene- 
ral Biography,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

HOLLOA,  in  Sea  Language,  is  an  exclamation  of  an- 
fwer  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to  afk  fome  queftion, 
or  to  give  a particular  order.  It  is  alfo  the  firft  anfwer  iu 
hailing  a fliip  at  a diftance. 

HOLLOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Tavaftland  ; 30  miles  E.  of  T avail  bus. 

HOLLOW,  in  Architecture,  a concave  moulding,  about 
a quadrant  of  a circle,  by  fome  called  a cafement,  by  others 
an  abacus. 

Ho  Li.ow-yW«.>',  in  Engineer)',  are  piers  of  ftone  or  large 
bricks  made  on  purpofe  behind  each  lock-gate  of  a canal, 
which  are  formed  into  a hollow  from  top  to  bottom  to  re- 
ceive the  rounded  head  of  the  lock-gates  : in  fome  inftances. 
the  hollow-quoin  is  formed  of  one  piece  of  oak  cut  to  the 
proper  ffiape  and  fixed  vertically  againft  the  wall,  and  even 
call  iron  has  been  ufed,  on  fome  recent  occafions,  for  form- 
ing the  hollow-quoin  or  hinge  for  the  lock-gates  of  large 
canals,  or  the  entrance  bafons  to  docks.  See  our  article 
Canal. 

Hollow  Roots,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Fu- 
MARIA. 

Hollow  Square,  in  Military  Language,  is  a body  of 
foot,  drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle.-  for  the 
colours,  drums,  and  baggage ; facing  and  covered  by  the 
pikes  every  way,  to  oppole  the  horfe. 

Hollow  Tower,  in  Fortification,  is  a rounding  made  of 
the  remainder  of  two  brifures,  to  join  the  curtin  to  the 
orillon,  where  the  fmall  fhot  are  played,  that  they  may  not 
be  fo  much  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

Hou.ow -toothed  Horfe,  in  the  Manege.  See  Shell- 
tootked. 

Hollows,  in  Mining,  denote  the  waftes,  gobbins,  or 


old  hollows  in  coal-pits,  from  whence  the  coals  have  been 
wrought  or  gotten.  The  old  hollows  in  many  coal  works 
generate  Damps  (fee  that  article),  or  foul  air,  which. is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  works  ; and,  in  fome  inftances,  the  wafte 
coals  in  them  are  fired  by  the  pyrites,  duns,  and  other  felf- 
inflaming  tubftances  among  them,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded 
from  thefe  hollows  ; as  at  Donitlliorpe  colliery,  in  Derby- 
ihire,  and  others  near  Dudley,  in  Staffordihire.  See  Farcy’s 
Derbyfliire  Report,  vol.  i. 

HOLLOWNESS  of  Trees.  This  is  one  of  the  mol 
mifehievous  dillemperaiures  to  which  trees  are  fubjeft.  It 
is  generally  occafioned  by  the  lopping  of  them  in  an  impro- 
per manner,  and  leaving  the  wet  to  fall  in  upon  them,  eipe- 
cially  on  their  heads.  When  this  mifehief  is  found  out  in 
its  beginning,  the  only  method  is  to  cut  the  trunk  off  to 
the  quick,  iacrificing  the  whole  hollow  part  ; it  is,  in  this 
cafe,  to  be  cut  off  lloping,  that  the  wet  may  run  off  from 
it.  All  foft  woods  are  liable  to  this  mifehief,  after  the 
lopping,  particularly  the  elm  ; and  when  it  takes  hold  of 
any  tree,  it  grows  upon  it  daily,  till  the  whole  fubilance  of 
the  tree  is  at  length  eaten  away,  and  only  a coat  of  bark  is 
left.  The  heft  way  of  preventing  it  in  the  elm,  is  never  to 
cut  off  the  head  or  top  of  the  tree  at  all,  but  only  to  lop 
the  fide  branches  : thefe  will  yield  a very  large  quantity,  and 
the  body  of  the  tree  will  thrive  the  better  for  tbeir  being 
often  cutoff,  and  will  be  good  timber  at  lad.  Thefe  tall  elms 
fometimes  grow  hollow  from  another  caufe,  that  is,  from 
the  decay  of  fome  of  the  large  roots ; but  the  ftarving  con- 
dition of  its  branches  will  fbevv  this,  though  there  be  no 
external  mark  of  it.  This  fort  of  hollowriefs  always  be- 
gins at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  Blafted  parts  of  the  trees 
are  to  he  cut  away  to  the  quick,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hollow  ones,  and  the  wounds  will  heal  in  the  fame 
manner. 

HOLLS,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Aggerhuus  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Cliriftiania. 

HOLLY,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Ilex. 

The  common  holly  is  often  found  ufeful  as  a hedge  plant. 
It  is  a plant  which  on  good,  dry,  loamy  foils,  grows  to  a 
confiderable  fize;  but  which  on  poor  wet  foils  feldom  be- 
comes more  than  a low  fiirub.  It  has  been  recommended  as 
making  an  impenetrable  fence,  and  as  bearing  to  be  cropped 
with  but  little  injury ; and  that  flieep  arc  capable  of  being 
fed  in  the  winter  with  the  croppings  ; while  birds  confume 
the  berries.  The  bark,  when  fermented,  and  then  wafhed 
from  the  woody  fibres,  conftitntes  the  common  bird-lime. 
And  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  berries  are  afferted  never  to 
fuffer  from  the  feverelt  of  our  winters.  The  wood  is  found 
excellent  for  veneering  ; being  occafionally  flamed  black  in 
imitation  of  ebony.  (See  Marquetry.)  It  is  ufeful  for 
the  handles  of  knives,  as  well  as  the  coggs  of  mill-wheels. 
Provincially  it  is  not  unfrequently  denominated  Hollin. 

A late  writer  contends,  that  “ no  plant  makes  fo  good  a 
hedge  as  holly  ; if  preferved  with  any  attention  in  its  in- 
fancy it  will,  in  a few  years,  he  impenetrable  to  man  or 
beaft.  It  often  fails  from  being  planted  at  an  improper 
feafon  ; for  there  is  not  the  leail  certainty  of  any  fuccefs, 
except  by  planting  about  Midfummer.  The  plants  fliould 
be  from  fix  to  nine  inches  high,  and  well  rooted  : they 
fliould  not  he  let  into  the  doping  face  of  a bank,  but  on  a 
level  tablet  left  for  that  purpofe,  and  well  defended  on  both 
fides,  to  keep  both  ffieep  and  hogs  from  it.’’  This  is  one 
of  thofe  plants  that  may  likewiie  he  intermixed  with  the 
white  thorn  in  the  conifituting  of  hedge  fences,  and  which 
by  its  mixture  renders  them  Hill  more  beautiful.  See  Fence 
and  Hedge. 
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Holly,  Knee,  in  Botany  and  Gardening,  and  the  Materia 
Median.  See  Ruscus. 

Holly,  Sea,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the  eryngium 
of  botanical  writers.  See  Eryngo. 

Holly -wood,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  In  the  ac- 
counts which  are  given  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfaclions, 
N°  158,  of  the  fuppofed  petrifying  qualities  of  the  waters 
of  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland,  iome  of  the  pieces  of  petrified 
wood  found  in  its  banks  are  denominated  holly,  but  ap- 
parently for  no  better  reafon,  than  becaufe  they  were  white : 
correct  obfervations  have  never,  we  believe,  detedled  holly 
or  any  other  recent  fpecies  or  wood  in  the  llrata  : the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  holly  obferved  by  Dr.  Correa  de  Serra,  on  the 
coall  of  Lincolnfliire,  evidently  belong  to  the  recent  or 
peat  foffils,  and  not  to  thofe  of  the  llrata. 

HOLLY-HOCK,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  A L- 

CEA. 

HOLLYMOUNT,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll-town  of 
the  county  of  Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Robe.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Calllebar  through  Tuaro,  and  is  107  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Dublin,  and  14  from  Calllebar. 

HOLM,  Hulm-us,-  fignifies  as  much  as  tnfula  amnica,  a 
river  illand,  according  to  Bede  ; or  a plain,  grafi'y  ground, 
upon  the  water-fide,  or  in  the  water,  according  to  Camden. 

Where  any  place  is  called  by  the  name  holm,  or  where 
this  fyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  name  of  a 
place,  it  fignifies  it  to  be  furrounded  with  waters.  As 
the  jlatholmes , the  Jlepholme. r,  near  Briftol.  If  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place  be  not  near  the  .water,  it  may  fignify 
a hilly  place  ; for  holm,  in  Saxon,  alfo  fignifies  a hill,  or 

Holm,  or  Holme,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a 
low,  fiat,  rich  tradl  of  land,  which  ufually  lies  on  the  border 
of  a large  river.  This  fort  of  land  is  fit  for  ahnoil  any 
fort  of  culture,  but  particularly  io  for  thofe  of  pafture, 
feeding,  and  hay.  See  Holm  Land. 

Holm  Land,  that  defcription  of  rich  ground  which  is 
met  with  on  the  iides  of  large  llreams  of  water..  This  is 
obviouily  a water-formed  kind  of  land,  being  gradually  con- 
ilituted  by  time  from  tlie  frequent  depofitions  of  the  rivers 
or  llreams  during  the.  periods  of  their  being  covered'  by  the 
floods  proceeding  from  them.  This  is  very  clear  from  the 
circurrdtance  of  iuch  forts  of  land  being  uniformly  found 
on  the  banks  of  iuch  llreams  as  have  a flow,  fmooth  courfe, 
and  which  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  them.  Where 
fuch  llreams  are  ufually  difcharged  into  larger  and  more  ex- 
panded fpaces  of  water,  it  is  common  to  find  the  more  valua- 
ble kinds  of  this  fort  of  land.  In  fome  particular  cafes  of 
this  defcription  of  land,  it  is  not  unufual  to  find  the  foil  ap- 
proaching, in  fome  meafure,  to  that  of  a clayey  quality 
but  which,  when  properly' freed  from  water,  and  fubjedled 
to  good  cultivation,  fpeedily  becomes  excellent  land.  In- 
deed all  thefe  forts  of  lands  are  in  general  well  fuitad 
either  for  the  growth  of  grafs  or  grain,  moilly  produc- 
ing heavy  crops  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former ; but 
from  their  being  in  molt  inftances  fubject  to  be  overflowed, 
they  are  probably  more  proper  for  being  kept  under  the 
grafs  fyftern. 

Holm  Oak.  See  Qtjercus. 

Holm,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  ifiands, . 
®ne  mile  E.  of  Weflra. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand  between  Po- 
mona and  Hoy. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand,  two  miles  W.  of 
Eda. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand,  on  the  coall  of  ElTex,  in  a 
large  bay.  N.  lat.  51°  53'.  E.  long.  i°  10'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Angermannland  ; 40 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Hernofand. 
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Holm  Kirk,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Pomona  ; nine  mile£ 
S.E.  of  Kirkwall. 

HOLME.  See  Holm. 

HOLMES,  Flat  and  Steep,  in  Geography,  two  fmall 
ifiands  fituated  in  the  Britifh  channel,  between  Glamorgan- 
fhire  and  Somerfetfhire.  The  former  contains  about  60 
acres  of  land,  and  is  diilinguifhed  for  its  light-houfe.  Se- 
veral pilots  relide  on  it.  The  Steep  Holmes  is  a fmall 
rocky  illand,  the  higheft  point  of  which  riles  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  almoft  divelled  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  is  the  refort  of  large  flocks  of  fea  fowls  during 
the  lummer  feafon.  This  folitary  and  inhofpitable  fpot  is 
faid  to  have  been  a place  of  refuge  to  the  ancient  Britifh 
hiilorian,.  Gildas,  who  hoped  thus  to  preferve  his  life  from 
the  marauding  Pidts  and  Scots.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
Glallonbury. 

Holmes  A Hole,  a commodious  and  fafe  American  har- 
bour, in  Duke’s  county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard  ; 98  miles  S.E.  of  Bolton. 

HOLMESTRAND,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aggerhuus ; 30  miles  S.  of  Chriiliania.  N.  lat. 
59  1 30k  E.  long,  io'  30'. 

HOLMON,  a lmali  iffand  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6f  48'.  E.  long  20  37'. 

HOLMSKIOLDI A,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  pro- 
feffor  Retzius  of  Lund,  in  honour  of  a Danifh  nobleman, 
Theodore  Holm,  afterwards  Holmfkiold,  who  wrote  a trea- 
tife  in  Danifh  on  Anagallis,  in  j 76 1 , and  a fplendid  folio  in 
Latin  and  Danifh  on  Eungi,  explaining  the  ltrudlure  of  the 
Clavari.s  and  fome  of  their  allies,  publifhed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1790.  He  was  born  in  1732  and  died  in  1794,  accord- 
ing to  Dryander’s  Bibl.  Banks,  v.  5.  287. — Retz.  Obf. 
faic.  6.  31.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  360.  (Haftingia  ; Sm, 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  41.  Intr.  to  Bot.  403.  See.  Hastingia.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermla.  Nat.  Ord, 
Verticillatee,  Linn.  Labiate , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  large, 
coloured,  turbinate,-  gradually  expanding  into  a wide  bell- 
fhaged  limb,,  with  five  fhallow,  equal,  unarmed  lobes.  Cor. 
of  one  petal*,  ringent,  tubular  ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx, 
fwelling.  upwards  ; upper  lip  fhortell,  afeending,  cloven,  ob- 
tufe lower  in  three  rounded  lobes,  the  middle  one  largeit, 
entire.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  thread-fhaped,  rather  longer 
than  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  fhorter  than  the  reft  ; an- 
thers incumbent,  roundifh,  Ample.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
four-cleft ; ftyle  the  fize  of  the  ftamens  and  fituated  between 
them,  its  fummit  bent  downward  ; lligma  in  two  (harp  lobes. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  faded,  fcariofe,  permanent  calyx. 
Seeds  four,  naked,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  fome  what 
obovate,  rugged. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  dilated,  much  wider  than  the 
corolla,  coloured,  in  five  fhallow,  equal,  unarmed  lobes. 

1.  H.  f anguine  a.  Retz.  and  Willd.  as  above.  (Haftingia 
coccinea  ; Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  41.  t.  80.)  — Gathered  by 
Koenig  and  by  lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Hardwicke,  in 
rallies  among  the  mountains  of  the  north  part  of  Bengal, 
flowering  in  February  or  March,  and  ripening  ieed  in  April. 

It  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Glmrhulpaharia,  a 
name  almoft  as  difficult  of  pronunciation  as  H olmjlioldia, 
which  we  are  told  is  fpoken  as  if  it  were  written  Holnfhculdia , 
to  the  no  fmall  comfort  of  thofe  who,  like  us,  are  forced  to 
adopt  it,  in  juftice  to  its  meritorious  prototype,  and  thofe 
who  have  delighted  to  honour  him.  The  original  appellation 
of  this  new  and  curious  genus,  given  by  Koenig,  Hajlingia , 
was  retained  in  the  Exotic  Botany,  becaufe  the  writer  of 
that  work  could  have  no  fufpicion  of  any  one’s  having  com- 
mitted fo  great  an  error  as  to  place  this  plant  in  the  order 
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AUigiofpermico,  its  characters  and  affinity  being  fo  manifeftly 
near  Phlomis  and  Moluccella  in  the  Gymnofpsrmia.  It  was, 
therefore,  concluded  to  be  unpubiifhed. 

The  only  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  a very  handfome 
fhrub,  wliofe Jinn  is  fmooth,  roundifh,  with  many  oppofite 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  furrowed  l’calks,  without 
ftipulas,  ovate,  pointed,  veiny,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
flightly  ferrated,  almoil  perfectly  fmooth,  dotted  on  both 
fides,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal,  loofe,  bradteated 
bunches,  of  a vivid  fcarlet.  Flower  falls  downy.  Calyx 
an  inch  wide,  veiny,  fhghtly  downy,  as  richly  coloured  as 
the  corolla,  whicli  is  alfo  pubefcent,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
but  much  narrower,  as  in  Moluccella.  Seeds  black. — This 
plant  would  be  a great  ornament  to  our  ftoves,  and. might 
probably  fucceed  in  a confervatory  with  lefs  heat  than  tro- 
pical vegetables  generally  require. 

What  the  worthy  Retzius  faw  when  he  examined  “ a half- 
ripe  capfule’’  of  this  fhrub,  in  which  he  “ manifeftly  obferved 
feveral  feeds,  but  could  not  abfolutely  judge  whether  it  were 
unicapfular  (meaning  unilocular)  or  not,”  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  imagine. 

HOLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  Suderman- 
land  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 

HOLOCAUST,  ‘OXo*aur°v,  formed  from  iXo-,  whole,  and 
xaiv,  I confume  with  fire,  a kind  of  facrifice,  wherein  the 
whole  offering  is  burnt  or  confumed  by  fire  ; as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  God,  the  Creator,  Preferyer,  and  Lord  of  all, 
was  worthy  of  all  honour  and  worfhip,  and  as  a token  of 
men’s  giving  themfelves  entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo, 
in  fcripture,  a burnt- fering. 

Sacrifices  of  tins  fort  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Hea- 
thens as  well  as  Jews  ; particularly  by  Xenophon,  Cyropasd. 
lib.  viii.  p.  464.  ed.  Hutchinf.  1738,  who  fpeaks  of  facri- 
ficing  holocaulls  of  oxen  to  Jupiter,  and  of  horfes  to  the 
fun  ; and  they  appear  to  have  bees  in  ufe  long  before  the 
inftitution  of  the  other  Jewifh  iacrifices  by  the  law  of  Mofes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  offered  by 
Noah  and  Abraham,  and  alfo  by  Job,  and  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mofes.  See  Job,  i.  5.  chap.  xlii.  8.  Gen. 
xxii.  13.  chap.  viii.  20.  On  this  account,  the  Jews,  who 
would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  on  their  altar  any 
other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Mofes, 
admitted  them  by  the  Jewifh  priefls  to  offer  holocaufts  ; 
becaufe  thefe  were  a fort  of  facrifices  prior  to  the  law,  and 
common  to  all  nations.  During  their  fubjedfion  to  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  thofe  Gentiles  to  offer 
facrifices  to  the  God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalem.  Vide  Philo. 
Opera,  p.  801.  E.'  Ed.  Colon.  Allobr.  1613.  Tertullian. 
Apolog.  § 26.  p.  26  ed.  Rigalt.  1675. 

Holocaufts  were  deemed  by  the  Jews  the  moft  excellent 
of  all  their  facrifices.  It  is  faid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice 
was  in  common  ufe  among  the  heathe'ns,  till  Prometheus  in- 
troduced the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a part,  and  referving 
the  remainder  for  his  own  ufe. 

HOLOGNE-aux-Pierres,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Liege.  The  place  contains  678, 
and  the  canton  17,815  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  147A 
kiliometres,  and  30  communes. 

• HOLOGRAPHUM,  cornpofed  of  0X0.;,  all,  and 
I write,  in  the  Civil  Law,  fomething  written  wholly  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  perfon  who  figns  it. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a teftament,  writ- 
ten wholly  in  the  teftator’s  own  hand.  See  Testament. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  teftaments  ; 
and,  though  Valentinian  authorized  them  by  a novel,  they 
are  not  ufed  where  the  civil  law  is  in  full  force. 


HOLOKLUB,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W. 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6o°  51'.  E.  long. 
I?  7 • 

HOLOMETER,  compofcd  of  l\oe,  all,  and  p=Tp=w,  / 
meafure,  a mathematical  inftrument  ferving  univerfally  for  the 
taking  of  all  forts  of  meafures,  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  bolometer  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denomi- 
nated pantometer ; which  tee. 

HOLOMIN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mull. 

HOLOSERICA  Vestis,  a garment  entirely  of  fflk,  as 
the  name  imports,  which  was  not  ufed  at  Rome  till  the  time 
of  Heliogabalus. 

HOLOSIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
in  Gallicia  ; 40  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Lemberg. 

HOLOSTEMMA,  in  Botany,  from  l\o-, entire,  and 
a crown,  becauie  the  crown  of  the  ftamens  is  a limply  an- 
nular undivided  body.  Brown  Afclcp.  (from  Tr.  of  the 
Wernerian  Society,  v.  1 ) p 31  — Clafs  and  order,  Pen- 
tamlria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Apocineic,  Julf. 
Afclepiadat,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  fomeivhat  wheel-fhaped,  five -cleft.  Crown 
of  the  ftamens  inferted  at  the  bottom  of  their  tube,  Ample, 
annular,  entire.  Anthers  terminated  by  a membrane  ; maffes 
of  pollen  pendulous,  comprefled,  attached  by  their  (lender 
fummits.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Follicles  f welling,  fmooth. 
Seeds  with  a hairy  crown. 

The  only  fpecies  indicated  by  the  author  is  the  Ada- 
hoilien,  Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  9.  9.  t.  7,  found  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  is  a twining  fmooth  f:ruh.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite  (erroneoufly  drawn  alternate  in  the  figure), 
ftalked,  croffing  each  other  in  pairs,  heart-fhaped,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  entire,  foft,  fmooth,  milky,  but  not  acrid. 
Flowers  inodorous,  in  feffile  axillary  umbels,  large  arid  hand- 
fome, variegated  with  green  and  white,  ftreaked  with  purplifh 
red.  Follicles  three  or  four  inches  long,  half-ovate,  pointed, 
filled  with  innumerable  imbricated  feeds. 

HOLOSTEUM,  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to 
have  been  derived  from  0 Xor,  the  whole,  and  olhcv,  bony,  thus, 
by  antiphrafis,  alluding  to  its  extreme  delicacy  and  tender- 
nefs  of  ftrufture.  An.  attentive  perufal  of  Diofcorides  feems 
rather  to  favour  a different  explanation,  for  he  fpeaks  of  his 
vX?riov  as  a confolidating  herb,  which  its  name,  from  l\o:,  or 
hXo;,  entire,  fane,  or  perfet 7,  might  poffibly  imply.  Linn. 
Gen.  42.  Sclireb.  57.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.488.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  v.  1.  161.  Juffi.  299.  Lamarck. 
Did.  v.  3.  135  Illuftr.  t.  51.  Gcertn.  t.  130. — Clafs  and 
order,  Triandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn 
Caryophy/lea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  ovate,  permanent  leaves. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  unequally  jagged,  obtufe,  all  equal  in 
length.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  thread-fhaped,  (horter  than 
the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pif.  Germen  nearly  round  ; 
ftyles  three,  thread-fhaped  ; ftigmas  rather  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfule  of  one  cell,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  gaping  at  the  top 
Seeds  fix,  or  more,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  of  five  unequally  - 
jagged  petals.  Capfule  nearly  cylindrical,  burlling  at  the 
top. 

Obf.  The  petals  of  Holofcum  are  defcribed  by  authors 
in  general  as  bipartite,  or  deeply  cloven,  and  fometimes 
trifid;  but  Dr.  Smith  has  fuggefted  (in  his  Prodromus 
Florae  Grazcas,  v.  1.  303.)  , that  til z petala  erofa,  if  conftant 
to  this  genus,  as  he  fufpedts  they  are,  may  afford  an  excel- 
lent effential  mark.  Schreber  has  obferved,  that  in  Holofcum 
wnbe/latum  the  petals  are  doubly  or  triply  toothed,  and  in 
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Jucathnlum  they  are  defcribed  as  fubtriiid.  In  cordatum  we 
find  them  fometimes  (lightly  emarginate,  fometimes  entire, 
in  the  fame  flower.  In  Swartz’s  diandrum  they  are  find  to 
be  deeply  divided. 

1.  H.  cordatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 30.  (Alfme  americana, 
nnmmulariae  folio;  Herm.  Parad.  Batav.  t.  11.) — Leaves 
nearly  heart-limped.  Stipulas  four  on  each  fide. — Native  of 
Jamaica  and  Surinam. — Stems  decumbent,  creeping,  roughiih 
at  the  lower  part.  Leaves  oppofite,  roundly  cordate,  fmooth, 
almoll  feffile.  Stipulas  membranaceous.  Peduncles  lateral, 
elongated,  afcending,  about  feven-flowered,  the  partial  ftalks 
falling  with  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

2.  //.  diandrum.  Willd.  n.  2.  Swartz.  Prod.  27.  Ic.  t.  7. 

Stems  procumbent,  rather  rigid.  Leaves  roundilh.  Flow- 
ers diandrous.  An  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. — Radicles  capil- 
lary,.whitifh.  Stem  much  branched,  llraight,  fmooth.  Leaves 
oppolite,  entire,  Stipulas  hairy,  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower- 
llaiks.  Cap  fide  roundilh,  or  (lightly  triangular. — Profeffor 

Swartz  remarks  that  this  is  diftindt  from  the  laft  fpecies, 
beino-  altogether  a much  fmaller  plant  ; but  upon  comparing 
his  plate  with  the  Linncean  fpecimen  of  LI.  cordatum,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  is  extremely  variable  in  fize,  and  there- 
fore this  circumftaiice  is  not  fufficient  to  make  them  diftindt 
fpecieg;  Neither  are  the  diandrous  flowers  a proper  dif- 
tinftive  mark,  becaufe  H.  umbellaturh  frequently  varies  in 
having  from  three  to  ten  ftamens. — We,  therefore,  only 
adopt  this  fpecies  on  the  authority  of  Swartz.  The  petals 
of  H.  cordatum  are  often  as  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  dian- 
drum are  reprefented. 

3.  H.  fucculentum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  130.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  3; 
21. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  Hefhy.” — Native  of  New  York. — 
Flowers  white  ; petals  fubtrifid,  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 

4.  Id.  birfutum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  130.  Amcen,  Acad.  v.  3. 

21. “Leaves  orbicular,  hairy.” — A native  of  Malabar. 

„ There  are  no  fpecimens  either  of  this  or  the  laft  fpecies 

in  the  Linnsean  Herbarium,  nor  are  they  any  where  figured. 

5.  II.  umbellatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  130.  Engl.  Bot.  t,  27. — 
» Flowers  in  umbels.” — This  is  rather  a fcarce  plant,  found 
on  old  walls,  flowering  early  in  the  fpring.  — It  was  firlt  de- 
tected in  England  by  Mr.  Pitchford  in  the  year  1765,  on 
walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich. — The  plant  is  in 
general  fmooth,  fomewhat  glaucous.  Stem  branching  at  the 
bafe,  towards  the  top  hairy  and  vifcid.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ovate,  acute.  Umbel  fimple,  terminal.  Peduncles  bradteated, 
divaricated  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Flowers  white  or  blufh- 
coloured.  Capfule  fix-toothed.  Stamens  varying  from  three 
to  ten  in  number. 

This  is  the  only  Britifn  fpecies  of  Holofleum.  It  ap- 
proaches very  clofely  in  habit  to  Ceraflium,  and  was  placed 
in  that  genus  by  Mr.  Hudfon  ; but  its  petals  being  un- 
equally jagged,  and  not  bifid,  warrant  its  continuance  in 
Holofleum. 

HOLOTHURIA,  in  Zoology , a Linneean  genus  of  the 
Mollufca  tribe  of  worms,  the  body  of  which  is  detached, 
cylindrical,  thick,  naked,  open  at  the  extremity,  and  the 
mouth  furrounded  by  flefliy  tentacula  or  feelers. 

This  charadter  affociates  in  the  fame  family  a number  of 
animals  fo  different  in  form,  that  it  appears  fcarcely  poflible 
to  admit  the  genus  without  fome  further  modification.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  fpecies  referred  to  it  by  Linnaeus  and 
Gmelin  are  not  defcribed  with  equal  accuracy  by  their  re- 
fpedtive  obfervers,  and  this  confideratipn  Ihould  induce  us  to 
fpeak  with  caution  as  to  the  propriety  of  reducing  fome 
particular  kinds  to  the  new  genera  propofed  by  fubfequent 
authorities.  This  is  not,  however,  the  cafe  with  all ; many 
have  been  examined  in  their  native  element,  and  in  a living 
itate  with  unquellionable  care,  and  their  organization  ex- 
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plained  in  a fatisfadtory  manner  ; upon  thefe,  therefore,  we 
are  enabled  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  confining  our  at- 
tention to  thefe  only  we  cannot  hefitate  to  believe  that  the 
Linnjean  holothuriae  are  divifible  in  a natural  arrangement 
into  three,  if  not  a greater  number,  of  diflindl  genera. 

The  laft  edition  of  the  “ Syftema  Nature”  contains 
altogether  twenty-three  fuppofed  fpecies  of  the  holothuria, 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  Gmelin  hirnfelf  affixes  fome 
mark  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  true  genus  to  which 
certain  kinds  belong  ; and  this  not  without  reafon,  fince  it  is 
clear  their  effential  charadter  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
natural  charadter  of  the  holothuria  tribe  in  general. 

Perhaps  Linnaeus,  in  the  eftablilhment  of  his  genus  holo- 
thuria, rejedted  the  ideas  of  Forlkal  without  fufficient  confi- 
deration.  Forlkal,  we  find  from  the  refult  of  his  own  ob- 
fervations  on  the  vermes  found  in  the  Arabian  feas,  conceived 
he  had  difcovered,  among  others,  two  natural  families  of 
thefe  marine  bodies,  and  propofed  for  their  reception  the 
inftitution  of  two  new  genera,  to  which  he  applied  the  fig- 
nificant  appellatives  of  priapus  and  fiftularia ; thefe  Lin- 
naeus configned  to  his  genus  holothuria,  and  in  confequence 
moft  probably  of  his  example  thofe  genera  have  never  been 
adopted. 

Again,  the  thalia  or  thalis  genus,  fuggefted  by  Brown, 
is  confolidated  by  Linnaeus  with  the  holothuria.  It  is  pro- 
bable we  may  not  at  prefent  fo  clearly  underhand  the  thalis 
tribe  as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a very  pofitive  conclufion  as  to 
its  effential  characters,  though  we  may,  neverthelefs,  obferve, 
that  it  does  not  feem  to  appertain  to  the  holothuria  tribe, 
being  more  clofely  allied  to  that  of  falpa.  The  observations 
of  Bofc  are  calculated  to  prove  the  animals  of  the  thalis 
kind  to  be  truly  falpae,  and  which,  if  accurate,  mull  oc- 
cafion  the  removal  of  fome  Gmelinian  fpecies  of  the  holo-' 
thuria  to  that  genus,  as  the  thalia,  caudata,  and  denudata.' 
Lamarck,  however,  conceives  them  equally  diftindt  from 
the  holothuriae  and  the  falpae,  and  for  this  reafon  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  genus  thalis  as  originally  propofed  by  Bro  svn. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  genus  phyfalidis  there 
cannot,  we  imagine,  be  any  difference  of  opinion  ; it  is  evi- 
dently diftindt  from  the  holothuria. 

And,  laftly,  we  (hould  mention  the  genus  velella,  one  of 
thofe  newly  inftituted  by  the  French  naturalifts,  and  which 
tends  to  unite  the  holothuriae  with  the  medufae  by  forming 
an  intermediate  link  between  them,  and  Hill  eonnedting  both. 
The  genus  contains  two  fpecies,  namely,  the  Velella  mutica 
referred  by  the  Linnaean  claffification  to  the  medufa  tribe 
under  the  fpecific  name  of  velella,  and  the  holothuria  ten- 
taculata  of  Forlkal. 

Having  pointed  out  the  number  of  new  genera  into  which 
the  Linnaean  holothuriae  are  divided  by  later  naturalifts,  it 
will  be  proper  to  date  in  what  material  particulars  their 
effential  characters  differ  from  each. 

The  true  holothuriae  have  the  body  detached,  cylindrical, 
thick,  very  contradtile,  with  a coriaceous  (kin,  and  having 
at  the  extremity  a mouth  armed  with  five  calcareous  teeth, 
and  a radiation  of  ramofe  or  pinnate  tentacula.  The  genus 
thalis  has  the  body  detached,  gelatinous,  oval,  or  oblong^ 
compreffed  at  the  lides,  and  the  back  either  deftitute  of  the 
creft,  or  furnilhed  only  with  a very  (hort  one,  and  placed 
near  one  extremity  ; no  tentacula  under  the  belly.  In  the 
phyfalidis  or  phyfalia,  the  body  is  detached,  membranaceous, 
or  gelatinous,  oval,  compreffed  at  the  fides,  the  back  fur- 
nilhed with  a creft,  and  the  under  part  of  the  belly  with  a 
great  number  of  diverfely  formed  articulated  tentacula  of 
different  lengths,  apparently  fuckers.  The  body  of  the 
velella  is  detached,  elliptic,  cartilaginous  within,  the  ex- 
terior part  gelatinous,  and  having  upon  the  back  an  elevated 
U truncated 
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truncated  creft  placed  obliquely  ; the  mouth  beneath  and 
lituated  in  the  centre.  According  to  the  above  characters 
the  Gmelinian  fpecies,  elegans,  pentaftes,  and  priapus : 
forcipata  of  O.  Fabriciu3  ; zonaria  of  Pallas;  and  maxima 
of  For  Ileal  are  all  of  the  holothuria  genus.  The  three  kinds 
deferibed  by  Brown,  thalia,  caudata,  and  denudata,  con- 
flitute  the  genus  thalis.  Tlie  Linncean  fpecies  phyfalis 
{Phyfalis  pelagica  of  Ofbeck)  is  the  only  example  of  the 
genus  phyfalidis.  And  the  holothuria  tentacula  of  Forlkal 
is  the  velella. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  tjie  marine  kind,  and  in  general  fup- 
pofed  to  be  viviparous  ; they  live  on  fmall  fillies,  worms,  tefta- 
ceous  bodies.  &c.  and  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  colours. 

Species. 

Elegans.  With  twenty  branched  tentacula  ; body  pa- 
pillous,  reddiih  above,  beneath  white.  Miiii.  Scroem.  Sondm. 
See. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  Denmarkand  Norway ; the  length  from 
eight  to  eleven  inches  ; body  varied  with  red  and  white  ; 
papillae  pointed,  and  diliant,  thofe  on  the  back  difpofed  in 
fix  feries  ; tentacula  flelhy,  and  white,  the  tip  furnifiied  with 
a tuft  of  fibres  which  are  tuberculated  within.  Squirts  out 
water  like  a fiphon  from  the  lower  orifice. 

Frondosa,  Tentacula  frondofe  ; body  fmooth.  O. 
Fabr. 

The  body  ovate ; beneath  flat,  with  ten  retraftile  ten- 
tacula ; the  pofterior  part  conic,  perforated  at  the  end. 
Found  in  the  northern  feas. 

Phantapus.  Tentacula  branched  ; poflerior  part  of 
the  body  attenuated  ; beneath  rough  with  dots.  Mull.  Holo- 
ihuria  phantapus , Linn.  Pudendum  mijfum , &c.  Aldr.  Gefn. 

*&c. 

Native  of  the  Norway  and  Mediterranean  feas.  The  body 
is  ovate,  beneath  flat  ; behind  conic,  with  the  tip  perforated, 
tentacula  io,  and  retraftile. 

Tremula.  Tentacula  fafciculate  ; body  covered  above 
with  numerous  fub-coriic  papillae,  beneath  with  cylindrical 
ones.  Holothuria  tremula , Linn.  Holothuria  tubuloja , Gmel. 
Holothurius  Rondeletii,  Jonft.  Epipetro  zoographi Jimile,  Aldr. 
Genitale  marinum,  Bell.  Pudendum  regale pij'catorium,  Column. 
j Meniula  marina,  Plancus.  Fijlularia , For  Ik. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  feas.  Length 
one  foot  ; the  body  cylindrical  when  extended,  and  oblong 
when  contrafted,  generally  a beautiful  mixture  of  red  and 
white,  but  it  varies  in  colour  ; the  cylindrical  tubes  beneath 
the  body  aft  as  fuckers,  by  means  of  which  it  adheres  to  the 
rocks. 

Physatas.  Cirri  filiform,  pendulous,  and  of  different 
fhapes.  Linn.  Uriica  marina,  Sloane.  Aretlmfa  crijlata , 
&c.  Brown.  Phyfalis  pelagica,  Ofbeck. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic  feas,  where  it  is  often  feen  floating 
in  calm  weather  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  is  known 
to  mariners  by  the  name  of  the  Portuguefe  man  of  war ; 
the  form  ovate,  fomewhat  triangular,  and  hyaline  ; back 
acute  and  dufky  green  ; anterior  part  reddifh  ; fnout  fpiral 
and  reddifh ; tentacula  numerous,  unequal,  fome  round, 
thick  and  fhort  ; fome  capillary,  with  a globular  yellow 
tip,  others  longer  and  filiform. 

Thalia.  Creft  compreffed  ; lateral  lines  entire.  Gmel. 
Thalia  oblonga,  See.  Brown.  Jam. 

Native  ot  the  American  and  Weft  India  feas. 

Caudata.  Tailed  ; creft  compreffed  ; lateral  lines  in- 
terrupted. Gmel.  Thalia  oblonga,  caudata,  See.  Brown. 

inliabits  the  American  feas. 


Denudata.  Deftitute  of  creft  and  tail.  Gmel.  77;#- 
lia,  See.  Brown. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  oblong,  rounded,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  both  extremities  ; the  length  from  three  to  four 
inches,  diameter  one  inch  ; tranfparent,  and  hollow  ; the  an- 
terior opening  triangular,  the  other  rounded.  Native  of5 
the  American  feas. 

Pentactes.  With  ten  ramified  tentacula ; body  with- 
five  rows  of  papillae.  Mull.  Cucumis  marinus,  Gefn.  Cm- 
cumer  marinus,  Vandell.  Aphrodita  quarta,  Hill.  Brimba- 
tus,  Olaff.  Fleurilarde,  Dicquemar. 

Length  fix  inches;  the  body  greenifh-brown ; tentacula1 
elegantly  ramified,  of  a yellow  and  filver  colour ; the  fila- 
ments with  fmall  rctraftile  filaments  iffiting  from  them.  In- 
habits the  feas  of  Europe. 

Papillosa.  With  ten  frondofe  tentacula  ; body  ovate, 
and  covered  every  where  with  papillae.  Mull.  Inhabits  the- 
bays  of  the  North  feas. 

Spallanzani.  With  ninety-fix  filamentous  tentacula.. 
Spallanz.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Priapus.  Mouth  with  flefliy  papilke-;  body  with  annu- 
lar flriae,  and  longitudinal  ones  on  the  gland.  O.  Fabr. 
Priapus,  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  feas  ; the  length 
fix  inches.  One  half  of  the  body  cylindrical,  with  numerous, 
annular  ftripe,  and  terminated  by  the  mouth  ; the  other  half 
ob ovate  and  gland-fhaped,  with  twenty-four  longitudinal  pa- 
rallel elevated,  diftant,  rough  ftriae ; the  aperture  concave, 
and  furrounded  by  an  excavated  annular  ftria,  and  furnifiied 
within  with  numerous  recurved  fpines. 

Squamata.  With  eight  flightly  branched  tentacula  g 
body  rough  above,  beneath  foft.  O.  Fabr.,  Sec.  Actinia 
fquarnata,  Nov.  Aft.  Nat.  Cur.  Afcidia  fquamata,  Pallas. 

Native  of  the  Norway  and  Greenland  feas;  the  fpecies 
varies  in  fize,  and  adheres  firmly  to  rocks, 

Penicillus.  With  eight  branched  tentacula;  body  bony,, 
and  five-fided.  Mull. 

Lives  in  the  mud  in  the  deeps  of  the  Northern  feas  ; the 
body  is  immoveable,  ventricofe,  fmooth,  white,  with  a brown 
collar  black  at  the  edges,  and  a parallel  granulated  palc- 
ring  behind  the  tentacula,  which  are  carinated  and  blackifh- 
yellow. 

Fusus.  With  ten  tentacula;  body  fufiform  and  downy. 
Mull. 

Like  the  laft,  inhabits  the  mud  in  the  deeps  of  the  Nor- 
thern feas.  The  body  is  cinereous,  rough  with  minute 
feales,  and  befet  with  very  fhort  fibres;  protruding  a cup* 
fhaped  hollow  body,  furnifiied  beneath  with  a neck,  and 
dilated  above  into  an  orb,  perforated  in  the  middle,  with  a 
black  foramen,  tentacula  denticulated,  at  the  fides. 

InH/EE.ens.  Body  brown,  with  longitudinal  whitifh 
flripes,  and  twelve  red  tentacula.  H.  Inharcns,  Mull. 
Fijlularia  reciprocans,  Forfk. 

Native  of  the  North  and  P.ed  feas  ; the  body  long,  nar- 
row, pellucid,  and  covered  with  innumerable  vifiid  papillae, 
by  means  of  which  it  flicks  to  whatever  it  touches ; tenta- 
cula flefliy,  lanceolate,  and  denticulated,  or  flightly  branched 
each  fide. 

Lnevis.  Elongated,  with  white  tentacula;  body  with 
five  rows  of  lines  and  dots.  O.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Greenland  feas,  refiding  among  rocks,  and 
frequently  hiding  itfelf  in  the  clay,  from  whence  each  alter- 
nate tentacula  is  protruded,  while  the  reft  are  contrafted  ; 
the  body  is  foft,  fmooth,  whitifh  and  pellucid;  the  length 
from  one  to  fix  inches;  tentacula  whitifh,  foft,  and  eight- 
cleft  at  the  tip. 

Mikuta, 
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Mikuta.  Oblong,  with  twelve  tentacula;  body  with 
five  rows  of  warts.  O.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  fame  feas  as  the  latter,  in  fandy  bottoms, 
and  moves  Very  flowly  by  means  of  its  extended  papilla;. 
The  body  four  lines  in  length,  glabrous,  dub-membranace- 
ous, whitifh,  and  rarely  red  ; each  row  of  papilla;  confiding 
of  ten  ; tentacula  yellowifh  and  iix-cleft  at  the  tip. 

Forcipata.  Ventricofe,  both  ends  narrow  and  conic  ; 
the  anterior  one  forcipated.  O.  Fabr. 

Length  five  inches  ; the  body  foft,  lubricous,  with  a thin 
{kin  covered  with  innumerable  {lightly  raifed  dots ; forceps 
rlo-id,  ochrey  yellow,  with  curved  fangs.  Inhabits  clayey 
bottoms  in  the  Greenland  feas,  and  is  often  devoured  by 
the  fea  fcorpion,  Cottus  fcorpio. 

Zonaria.  Oblong,  deprelfea,  with  a fiefn-coloured 
iheath,  and  a whitifh  hyaline  pouch ; body  encircled  with 
five  yellow  zones.  Pallas. 

Mouth  tranfverfe,  with  prominent  gaping  lips  ; inhabits 
the  feas  about  Antigua. 

Vittata.  Body  foft,  lax,  with  white  bands  dotted 
with  brown  ; tentacula  linear-lanceolate,  and  toothed  at  the 
•fides.  Forfk. 

The  body  with  five  white  ftripes  dotted  with  black,  and 
alternate  narrow  brown  ones  dotted  with  white,;  tentacula 
twelve,  brown  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  paler.  Inha- 
bits the  Red  fea,  among  zoiteroe,  and'  adheres  to  the  hands 
bv  means  of  its  vifcid  papillae  ; length  a fpan  and  a half. 

"Maxima.  Body  rigid  and  nearly  fquare  ; above  convex, 
beneath  flat,  and  edged  with  white  ; tentacula  filiform,  and 
cut  like  petals  at  the  tip.  Fijlularia  maxima , Forfk. 

The  body  about  a foot  in  length,  hard,  and  rough  with 
papills  ; tentacula  grey  hyaline.  Native  of  the  Red  fea. 

Impatiens.  Body  rigid  and  cinereous;  tentacula  twenty, 
filiform,  feven-cleft,  and  denticulated  at  the  tip.  Fijlularia 
impatiens,  Forfk. 

Inhabits  the  fliores  of  the  Red  fea  under  Hones,  or  in  the 
pores  of  Spongia  officinalis.  The  body  hardifh,  cinere- 
ous, varied  with  fpots  and  bands,  and  rough  with  hemi- 
fpherical  warts,  whitifh  in  the  middle,  and  contiguous  ; ten- 
tacula hyaline  dotted  with  black,  and  obtufely  toothed. 

NudA.  Orbicular,  blue,  without  creft  ; tentacula  of  the 
difk  naked  ; of  the  rays  befet  with  three  rows  of  glands. 
Gmel.  Hololhuria  denudata , Forfk. 

About  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  body  whitifh  in  the  difk 
above,  and  radiated  with  concentric  llriae,  the  margin  and 
border  blue  ; tentacula  filiform  andblueifh  hyaline.  Clofely 
allied  to  the  medufa. 

Spirals.  Oval,  blue,  with  oblique  divided  creft  or  veil, 
and  numerous  tentacula  beneath,  Gmel.  Forfk. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  ; the  body  thin,  convex,  and 
terminatino-  in  a whitifh  central  protuberance  above,  blue 
with  brown  border ; creft  two-parted  and  ftriated  ; tenta- 
cula filiform.  Length  two  inches. 

Tentaculata.  Oval ; tentacula  furrounding  the  mouth 
white.  Forfk,  See.  An  ambiguous  fpecies. 

HOLOWNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Chelm  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Chelm. 

HOLQUAHVILT,  ill  Botany,  a name  by  which  fume 
authors  have  called  the  tree  which  produces  the  Jefuit’s 
bark. 

HOLRAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Chriftianfand;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Chriftianfand. 

HOLRU,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 65  miles  S.  of  Mine. 

HOLSANQE',  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  fea,  near  the 
..coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  60  32* ■ 

HIOLSMUNSDEN,  or  Holtzmunden,  a town  of  the 
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principality  of  Wolfenbuttcl,  on  the  Wefer ; 21  miles  W. 
of  Eimbeck. 

HGLSOM.  A {hip  is  faid  to  be  holfom  at  fea,  when 
file  will  hull,  try,  and  ride  well,  without  rolling  or  labour- 
ing- _ t ° 

HOLSTABROC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark, 
in  North  Jutland,  iituated  on  a river,  which  runs  into  the 
North  fea.  The  trade  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly  eonfifts  in 
corn,  oxen,  and  horfes  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Wiborg.  N.  lat. 
563  22'.  E.  long.  g°  38'.  ° 

HOLS  i EIN,  Duci-ir  of,  a country  of  Germany,  is 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Including  the  lordfhip  of 
Pinneberg,  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the’  duchy  of  Slefwic 
and  the  Baltic,  on  the  E.  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  S.  by  the 
duchy  of  Lauenberg,  the  territories  of  Lubeck  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  Elbe  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
German  fea.  It  is  about  70  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
4b  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Subject  to  frequent  ftorms  and 
confequent  inundations  from  its  fituation  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  fea,  its  inhabitants  are  put  to  great  expence 
in  i ailing  dykes,  particularly  in  the  diilriCts  bordering  on 
the  German  fea  and  the  Ehe.  Thefe  diftridts  confiit  of  excel- 
lent marfh  land,  which  produce  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  and  rape-feed  in  great  p'enty.  The  meadows  and 
paftures  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle*  x he  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  Hill  more  fertile. 

Holitein  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz.  Hclftein 
Proper,  Stormar,  Ditmarfen,  and  Wagria  ; the  three  firft  of 
which  were  formerly  called  “ Nordalbingia,”  or  “ Saxony 
beyond  the  Elbe.  I he  Saxons  of  this  country  were  a 
free  people,  till  Charlemagne  fubdued  them,  and  removed 
10, coo  families  into  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  By  a 
treaty  between  this  fovereigu  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
river  Eider  was  fixed  as  a common  boundary  of  the  two 
countries.  The  country  on  the  S.  of  the  river  was  called  the 
Marche,  and  a marggrave  was  appointed  to  defend  it.  PIol- 
ftein  Proper  and  Stormar  were  eredted  into  a county  by 
Lothario,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  1106,  in  favour  of  the  count 
of  Scauenbuig  ; and  his  foil  Adolphus  II.  incorporated 
Wagiia  with  Hoi Ifein,  and  peopled  the  territory  with  ({rangers 
from  Holland  and  Weftphalia.  The  territories  were  after- 
wards divided  into  feparate  principalities  ; and  one  of  the 
princes  who  reigned  here  obtained  from  the  kino-  of  Den- 
mark the  inveftiture  of  Slefwick.  When  this  branch  became 
extinct,  and  the  people  elected  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Den- 
mark, he  became  duke  of  Slefwick,  and  count  of  Holitein, 
winch  was  foon  afterwards  eredted  into  a duchy.  His  pof- 
tenty  reigned  here  as  well  as  in  Denmark.  In  1720  the 
reigning  prince  of  Holitein  Gottorp,  founded  by  the  fecond 
fon  of  Iiedeiick  I,,  was  entirely  cnfpolTefied  of  his  domi- 
nions. This  prince  had  efpoufed  Ann,  thh  eldeft  daughter 
of  Peter  I.  emperor  of  Ruffia.  In  1743  his  fon,  Charles 
Ulrie  was,  by  his  mother’s  filler,  Elizabeth,  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  declared  grand  duke  of  Ruffia.  The  kino-  of  Den- 
mark, as  duke  of  Holitein  Glucldtadt,  had  formerly  a feat 
and  voice  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the  college  of  princes  ; 
and  the  emperor  or  emprefs  of  Ruffia  poffeifed^the  fame  pre- 
rogatives for  Holitein  Gottorp.  To  the  king  of  Denmark 
it  belonged  to  appoint  a governor  over  his  part  of  Hol- 
itein,  whofe  ufual  refidence  was  Glucldtadt,  vvhilit  the  re- 
gency court  for  Ruffian  Holitein  was  held  at  Kiel.  The 
principal  trading  towns  are  Altona,  Glucldtadt,  and  Kiel. 
The  exports  of  Holitein  are  wheat,  barley,  malt,  ftarch, 
buck-wheat,  peas,  Kans,  rape-feed,  horned  cattle,  fheepq 
rams,  fwine,  horfes,  poultry,  butter,  cheefe,  venifon,  and 
fiih.  Lo.d  Mokfwoith  obferves,  that  Holitein  .very  much 

refembli?? 
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refembles.  England  ; and  another  traveller  has  remarked, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  in  their  perfons  very  like  the  Englifh. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  Englifh  nation  came 
firlt  from  this  lower  circle  of  Saxony  ; and  in  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture,  it  is  alleged,  that  there  is  an  ancient  town 
near  it,  called  Landen,  and  an  ifiand  called  Angles,  which 
gave-  occafion  to  call  our  Britannia,  Anglia.  This  remark  is 
confirmed  by  the  molt  diligent  inquirers  into  this  fubjeft, 
\yho  place  the  country  of  our  Saxon  anceflors  in  the  Cim- 
bric  Cherfonefe,  in  the  tradts  of  land  iince  known  by  the 
names  of  Jutland,  Angelen,  and  Holftein. 

HOLSTON,  a river  of  America,  being  a branch  of  the 
Teneffee,  which  rifes  in  Virginia,  and  joins  the  Teneffee,  22 
miles  below  Knoxville.  At  that  town  it  is  300  yards  wide, 
and  in  a courfe  of  about  200  miles  in  length  it  receives  feveral 
eonfiderableriv'ers  andfmaller  dreams.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  25  tons  upwards  of  100  miles,  to  the  mouthofthe  N.  Fork, 
where  iron-works  have  been  erected  upon  a large  fcale. — 
Alfo,  a fettlement  on  this  river,  in  the  ftate  of  Teneffee,  con- 
taining, in  1790,  28,649  inhabitants.  The  land  is  generally 
fertile,  and  being  fituated  between  two  mountains,  it  feldom 
buffers  for  want  of  rain.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore.  A 
capital  furnace  and  forge  have  lately  been  ereCted  in  Hollton, 
near  the  Virginia  line,  a bloomary  below  the  mouth  of  Wa- 
tawga,  and  another  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  French 
Broad.  There  are  feveral  lead  mines  in  the  fettlement,  and 
one  particularly  on  the  French  Broad,  that  produces  7 $ per 
cent,  pure  lead.  Merfe. 

HOLSTENIUS,  or  Holstein*,  Luke,  in  Biography , 
was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596.  Having  received  a liberal 
education  in  his  own  country  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
acquired  a high  reputation  for  learning,  but  was  converted 
from  the  principles  of  Lutheranifm,  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  to  thofe  ot  Popery.  Pie  went  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Francis 
Barbcrini,  and  through  his  means  received  diftinguilhed  marks 
of  favour  from  the  popes  Urban  VIII.,  Innocent  X , and 
Alexander  VII.  By  the  firlt  he  was  made  canon  of  St. 
Peter’s ; by  the  fecond  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ; and  by 
Alexander  VII.  he  was  lent  to  Infpruck,  where  lie  received 
from  queen  Ohrid ina  of  Sweden  her  formal  profeffion  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  Pie  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1661,  leaving 
behind  him  a high  character  for  deep  learning,  a found  and 
penetrating  judgment,  and  a fine  critical  talte.  He  was 
editor  of  a number  of  very  learned  works  which  he  illuftrated 
with  notes  and  differtations  ; and  he  left  behind  him  much 
valuable  matter,  which  was  given  to  the  public  after  his  death, 
by  his  friends,  in  their  editions  of  authors,  or  in  different  col- 
lections. Among  his  other  pieces  was  “ The  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras, by  Porphyry,”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a curious 
differtation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry,  and  obfer- 
vations  on  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  Moreri. 

PIOLSTER,  a cafe  for  a horfeman’s  piltol. 

HOLS  W O ilTHY,  in  Geography.  See  Hold-. worthy. 

HOLT,  when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a word, 
fignifies  that  it  is,  or  hath  been  woody,  from  the  Saxon  holr, 
a wood,  or  fometimes  poffthly  from  the  Saxon  ho;,  hollow. 
Johnfon. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge,  fon  of 
fir  John  HoP,  ferjeant  at  law,  was  born  at  Thame,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  in  1642.  Pie  received  the  firlt  principles  of  learn- 
inr  at  Abingdon,  of  which  town  his  father  was  at  that  time 
recorder  : he  afterwards  went  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  was  entered  a Undent  at  Gray’s  Inn.  He  foon 
became  dillinguilhed  as  a barriiter,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Jn.r.cs  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  foon  after  which 


he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a ferjeant  of  the  law.  B y re- 
futing to  give  affiltance  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the 
king,  he  was  removed  from  the  recorderfhip  of  the  city,  but 
he  retired  with  the  approbation  of  an  honed  mind,  and  the 
regrets  of  the  people,  of  whofe  caufe  he  was  always  the 
advocate  in  fpite  of  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  court. 
His  principles  were  too  well  known  for  him  to  be  forgotten 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  he  was  chofen  member  of  the 
convention  parliament  in  1688,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  managers  for  the  commons  at  the  conferences  held  con- 
cerning the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  In  1689  he  was  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  privy  counfellor.  He  refufed  the 
poll  of  chancellor  offered  him  at  the  death  of  lord  Somers, 
and  continued  as  chief  jullice  till  his  death  in  1709.  Pie  is 
memorable  among  the  Englifh  judges  for  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  joined  to  an  invincible  firmnefs  and  refolu- 
tion  in  fupporting  its  authority.  Pie  held  in  contempt  the 
affumed  powers  of  a houfe  of  commons,  when  thofe  powers 
were  evidently  hoilile  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  He 
was  the  intrepid  affertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjebt,  and  was  remarkably  jealous  of  the  interference  of 
the  military  power  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  : of  which 
he  gave  a very  fignal  proof  when  applied  to  fan&ion,  by  the 
prefence  of  one  6f  his  people,  the  proceedings  of  the  military 
fent  to  quell  a riot  excited  by  the  infamous  practice  of  crimp- 
ing. The  chief  jultice  afked  the  officer  what  he  intended  to 
do  if  the  populace  refufed  to  difperfe,  he  replied,  “ we  have 
orders  to  fire  upon  them  “ Have  you  fo  ?”  faid  the  judo-e, 
“ then  obferve,  if  one  man  is  killed,  I will  take  care  that  you 
and  every  foldier  of  your  party  flrall  be  hanged.  Sir,  ac- 
quaint thofe  who  fent  you,  that  no  officer  of  mine  fliall  at- 
tend foldiers,  and  let  them  know,  likewife,  that  the  laws  of 
this  land  are  not  to  be  executed  by  the  fword.  Thefe  things 
belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.”  Such  patriotic  and  virtuous  conduct  as  this  chief 
jullice  ever  manifelled,  has  not  frequently  been  found  in  per- 
fons filling  that  high  office.  Few  inftances,  indeed,  have 
been  found,  in  which  judges  have  not  a&ed  the  upright  and 
honourable  part  in  all  cattfes  of  individuals  brought  before 
them  ; they  have  no  motive  to  a£t  otherwrfe  ; but  the  in- 
flexible integrity  of  a judge  is  brought  to  the  tell  when  great 
political  queflions  are  to  be  decided  : when  one  of  the  people, 
who  is  but  as  dull  in  the  balance,  is  about  to  be  borne  down 
by  a whole  branch  of  the  legiflature,  in  fuch  a cafe  lord  chief 
jullice  Holt  was  tried,  and  his  decilion  has  infured  for  him 
an  unfading  immortality.  Bi  itilh  Biog. 

Holt,  in  Geography,  a market  town  and  parifli  in  the 
hundred  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence,  121  miles 
diltant  from  London.  Great  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed 
by  fire  in  the  year  1708,  fince  which  time  many  good  houfes 
have  been  erected.  The  enumeration  under  the  late  aCt  of 
parliament  was  215  houfes,  and  IC04  inhabitants.  The 
quarter-feffions  of  the  peace  are  holden  here,  by  adjourn- 
ment from  the  city  of  Norwich.  The  feffions-houfe,  which 
is  a handfome  building,  is  occafionally  ufed  for  holding  fub- 
feription  affeinblies.  A confiderable  free-fehool  was  founded 
here,  in  the  year  1556,  by  fir  Thomas  Grelham,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  and  whofe  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
the  building  of  the  royal  exchange,  London.  The  lcliool 
is  well  endowed  for  30  fcholars,  and  has  annexed  to  it  a 
fcholarfnip  and  fellowfhip  in  Sydney  college,  Cambridge. 
The  patronage  and  government  of  the  fchool  are,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  founder,  veiled  for  ever  in  the  company  of 
iilhmongers  of  London.  Two  fairs  are  annually  held  here  ; 

and 
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and  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory 

and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk.  . 

Holt,  a townfhip  and  chapelry  in  the  panlh  of  Grei- 
ford,  and  hundred  of  Bromfield,  Denbighlhire^ Wales,  is 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  and  was  formerly  a 
market  town.  At  this  place  the  river  feparates  England 
from  Wales,  the  county  of  Chefter  being  on  one  fide,  and 
that  of  Denbigh  on  the  other.  Thefe  are  united  by  a bridge 
of  10  arches, Which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  year 
i u5.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  formerly  flood  a ftrong 
caftle,  which  is  now  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground.  It  was 
garrifoned  for  Charles  I.  in  1643,  but,  with  other  fortreffes 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces. 1 The  inhabitants  of  Holt,  Denbigh,  and  Ruthin, 
jointly  fend  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1801  this  town- 
ilrip  contained  16 1 houfes  and  804  inhabitants.  Tennant  s 

Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  i.  4to. 

Holt,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand  ; 
32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chriflianfand. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  ; 27  miles  S.E.  of  Cleves. 
N.  lat.  510  39'.  E long.  6 -26'. 

Holt,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  feven 
miles  E.  of  Bath  ; it  has  a medicinal  fpring. 

Holt,  in  Rural  Economy , the  name  of  a morbid  affe&ion 
of  the  feet  of  different  domeftic  animals.  The  hoof  and  feet 
in  this  cafe  fliould  be  carefully  examined,  anti  the  caufi.  af- 
certained. 

HoLT-waferj.  Thefe  have  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  of  admirable  efficacy  in  all  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous 
cafes.  A11  account  of  fome  very  remarkable  cures  per- 
formed by  them  in  thefe  cafes,  was  printed  feveral  years 
ago  ; and  though  known  to  be  faft  in  the  place,  was  dif- 
believed  by  almoft  every  body  beiide. 

Mr.  Lewis,  formerly  minifler  of  the  place,  confirms  then- 
efficacy  from  his  own  obfervation  ; and  obferves  that  they 
are  of  an  attenuating,  aftringent,  and  drying  nature.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  properties  they  poffefs  in  common  with  all  wa- 
ters which  dilute,  attenuate,  and  lit  the  juices  for  paffing  the 
proper  veffels  ; their  aflringency  they  owe  to  the  alum  and 
iron  which  they  contain  ; and  their  drying,  abforbing,  and 
healing  qualities  are  probably  owing  to  a quantity  of  ful- 
phur,  and  a fine  light  ochre,  which  they  are  impregnated 
with.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 408.  . . 

Holt’s  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in  the 
fiate  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the  river  Kentucky, 
N.  lat.  38’ 37'.  W.  long.  841  18'. 

HOLTALEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocme  oi 
Drontheim  ; 54  miles  S.  of  Drontheim. 

HOLTEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  01 
Ap-gerhuus,  remarkable  for  its  church,  which  is  cut  out  of 
a rock  ; it  is  very  ancient,  and  fuppofed,  by  Olaus  Wormius, 
to  have  been  an  heathen  temple  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Tongf- 

HO LTZ B AUE R,  in  Biography,  in  1772  maeflro  di 
cappella  to  the  elector  palatine  at  Manheim,_  when  his  elec- 
toral highnefs  had  the  beft  inftrumental  band  in  Europe,  and 
operas  compofed  exprefsly  for  his  theatre  by  the  greateft 
mailers  of  the  time.  Holtzbauer,  who  had  been  in  Italy, 
was  not  only  an  excellent  compofer  of  fymphonies  on  the 
model  of  the  c-lder  Stanitz,  but  the  opera  finging-mafter. 
The  Danzi,  afterwards  Madame  Le  Brun,  and  the  Alle- 
granti,  were  his  fcholars.  _ . 

b HQLTZBOGN,  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin  m 
the  fervice  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  in  1772.  He  was  a 
fcholar  of  Tartini,  had  a great  hand,  a clear  tone,  and  more 
fire  than  was  ufual  in  performers  of  the  Tartini  fchool,  which 
was  rather  remarkable  for  delicacy,  expreffion,  and  high- 
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finifiiing,  than  for  fpirit  and  variety.  Holtzbogn  wrote  well 
for  his  inftrument,  and  we  heard  him  play  a very  mafterly 
concerto  of  his  own  compofition. 

HOLTZ  HAUSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  bilhopric  of  Munfler  ; 8 nines  N.W.  cf  Munfier. 

HOLTZKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Bavaria;  18  miles 
S S.E.  of  Munich. 

HOLUAN,  Holwax,  or  Hulvan,  a town  of  the  Ara- 
bian Irak  ; no  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  34  50'. 
E.  long  44  54'. 

Holuan,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

HOLUM,  or  Hoalum,  or  Hola,  a town  of  Iceland,  at 
the  mouth  of  a frr.all  river,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  founded 
about  the  year  1106,  and  fince  improved  by  Chriftiern  III. 
Here  are  a fchool,  cathedral,  and  printing  office.  N.  lat. 
65  43'.  W.  long.  15". 

HOLWELL,  John  Zepiianiaii,  in  Biography,  was 
born  about  the  year  1709.  He  went  out  in  early  life  as  a 
writer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Englilh  Eafl  India  company,  and 
by  his  affiduity  he  gradually  rofe  in  office  till  the  year  1756, 
when  he  was  appointed  fecond  in  council  at  Fort  William. 
At  this  period,  an  offence  having  been  given  to  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  induced  him  to  lay  liege  to  that  fort  with  a powerful 
armv.  The  governor  fled,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Mr. 
Holwell,  who,  with  a few  men,  was  refolved  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  laft  extremity.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  furrender,  but  on  the  promife  of  fecurity  to  their  perfons, 
in  violation  of  which  he  and  his  men  were  {hut  up  in  a fmall 
room,  fince  denominated  the  black- hole  of  Calcutta,  which 
fee.  Of  the  furvivors  who  elcaped  this  infernal  charnel- 
lioufe,  Mr.  Holwell  was  one,  who  became  the  hiitorian  of  the 
fufferings  which  were  endured  on  that  occafion  ; and  when 
Calcutta  was  brought  under  the  Britifh  dominion  he  raifed 
a monument  on  the.fpot,  at  his  own  expence,  to  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  to  record  the  infamy  of  him 
who  could  perpetrate  fo  black  a deed.  On  his  return  to 
England  Mr.  Holwell  wrote  various  tradls  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  the  India  company,  and  he  entered  deeply  into  the 
hiflory  and  mythology  of  the  natives  of  Llindooflan,  con- 
cerning which  he  gave  the  public  fome  curious  information 
in  a work  entitled  “ Interefling  hiftorical  Events  relative  to 
the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Indoftan.”  In 
this  he  gives  a very  particular  account  of  the  Gentoo  Shaftah, 
which  he  reprefents  as  the  oldeff  religious  inttitute  extant, 
and  the  genuine  fource  of  the  mythology  and  cofmogony  of 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  publilhed  another 
work,  in  1788,  connected  with  this  fubjeft,  entitled  “ Dif- 
fertations  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Purfuits  of  Intelligent 
Beings,”  &c.  The  idea  that  men  are  fallen  angels,  con- 
demned to  fuffer  in  human  bodies  for  the  fins  of  their  former 
ftate,  is  the  leading  principle  of  this  production.  Mr.  Hol- 
well was  author  of  feveral  other  pieces,  one  on  inoculation 
for  the  fmall-pox  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  with  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  difeafe  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  one  entitled 
“ A new  Experiment  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes,”  which 
chiefly  confifts  in  propofed  premiums  lor  the  pradlice  of 
virtue.  He  died  in  1798,  much  refpedted  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Elis  works  difpiay  a benevolent  heart,  and  a liberal 
way  of  thinking.  There  is  ftili  living,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  London,  Captain  Mills,  one  of 
the  fellow  fufferers  with  Mr.  Holwell  in  the  black-hole  off 
Calcutta. 

HOLY,  haliz,  Saxon,  or  heylclgh,  Dutch,  from  hal, 
healthy,  or  in  a ftate  of  falvation.  The  term  is  varioully 
applied  ; fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  good,  or  religious, 
or  facred,  and  fonletimes  for  hallowed,  or  appropriated  tp 
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religious  or  facred  purpofes.  Thus,  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenie  with  fa'n&ified,  i.  e.  feparated  from  ordinary  ufe,  and 
appropriated  to  pious  or  religious  purpofes.  In  this  fenfe 
it  has  been  applied  to  perfons,  places,  and  things.  See 
Holyness. 

Holy,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  in  the  Frozen  ocean, 
N.  lat.  72  32'.  E.  long.  1 790  40'. 

Holy  Fire.  See  Fire. 

Holy  of  Holies,  called  alfo  the  <c  moll  holy  place,”  and 
the  “ oracle,”  becaufe  God  here  gave  his  anfwers  to  the 
high  prieft,  when  confulted  by  him,  an  apartment  of  the 
.Tewifh  temple,  which,  was  divided,  in  the  firft  temple,  from 
the  “ holy  place”  by  a partition  of  boards  overlaid  with 
gold,  in  which  there  was  a door-place  with  a vail  over  it.  It 
was  20  oubits  in  length.  Although  the  “ holy  place”  was 
reckoned  very  facred,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  this 
refpetft  with  the  “ molt  holy,”  which  was  regarded  as  the 
palace  of  God.  For  this  reafon  none  but  the  high  prieft 
was  permitted  to  go  into  it,  and  that  but  once  a year,  vis. 
on  the  great  day  of  expiation  (Exod.  xxx.  10.  Lev.  xvi.  2. 
iy.  24.  Heb.  ix. -7.),  on  which  day,  as  the  Jews  tell  us,  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  go  in  feveral  times.  This  part  of  the 
temple,  as  well  as  the  whole  building,  was  furrounded  with 
rooms  and  apartments  for  different  ufes.  The  roof  of  the 

holy  of  holies”  was  not  flat,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
temple,  and  in  eaftern  houfes  in  general,  but  doping,  as  in 
our  buildings  ; and,  according  to  Jofephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
1.  vi.  c.'6.)  it  was  covered  and  armed  all  over  with  pointed 
fpikes  of  gold,  to  keep  off  the  birds  from  neftling  upon  it. 
Although  the  roof  was  inaccefiible  to  all,  yet  there  was 
round  it  a kind  of  rail  or  baluftrade,  according  to  the  law 
(Deut.  xxii.  8.)  to  keep  any  one  from  falling  down  that 
ftiould  happen  to  go  there.  The  “ holy  of  holies”  wras  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  temple,  and  the  entrance  into  it  toward 
the  eaft,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  heathens.  The 
greateft  ornament  of  the  “ holy  of  holies”  was  wanting  in 
the  fecond  temple,  viz.  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant , or  Tflimony, 
which  fee. 

Holy  Place,  or  Sanfluary,  an  apartment  of  the  Jewifh 
temple  called  by  the  Jews  the  “ outer  houfe”  (it  being  fuch 
in  refpedt  of  the  “ holy  of  holies” ),  was  fituated  between 
the  porch  and  the  molt  holy  place,  being  20  cubits  broad, 
and  40  in  length  and  height.  It  had  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  called  the  leffer,  through  which  they  paffed  in  order  to 
open  the  great  gate,  which  had  four  folding  doors.  The 
fandtuary  was  divided  from  the  holy  of  holies  neither  by  a 
-wall  nor  gate,  but  only  by  a double  vail.  This  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  vail  which  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Sa- 
viour’s death  (Matt,  xxvii.  51.),  becaufe  it  was  to  be  of  no 
further  ufe.  It  feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xi.  10.  xv.  5. 
See  Sanctuary. 

Holy  Ghojl,  Order  of  the,  is  a military  order  in  France  ; 
-the  princiDal  in  point  of  dignity  in  that  kingdom. 

It  was  inftitutedby  king  Henry  III.  in  1579,  in  memory' 
-of  three  great  events  happening  on  the  fame  day',  or  Whit- 
funday' : viz.  his  birth,  aeceffion  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  election  to  that  of  Poland  ; the  order  was  to  confift  of  a 
hundred  knights  only,  who,  to  be  admitted,  were  to  make 
proof  of  their  nobility  for  three  defcents. 

The  king  was  the  grand-mafter,  or  fovereign,  and  took 
the  oath  as  fuch  on  his  coronation  day ; whereby  he  folemnly 
vowed  to  maintain  for  ever  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
and  not  to  fuffer  it  to  ftirink,  fall,  or  diminifh,  fo  long  as  it 
Ihould  be  in  his  power  to  hinder  it ; nor  even  to  attempt  to 
alter  or  difpenfe  with  any  of  the  irrevocable  ftatutes  of  the 
Order. 

The  knights  were  all  to  wear  a gold  crofs,  hung 
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about  the  neck  by  a blue  filk  ribband,  or  collar,  hanging 
fcarfwife  from  the  left  fhoulder  ; and  the  officers  and 
commanders  are  alfo  to  wear  the  fame  crofs,  embroidered  in 
filver,  fewed  on  the  left  fide  of  their  cloaks,  robes,  and 
other  upper  garments. 

Before  they  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that 
of  St.  Michael  was  conferred,  as  a neceffary  degree,  for 
which  reafon  their  arms  were  furrounded  with  a double 
collar. 

The  collar  of  the  order,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  was  com- 
pofed  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  cantoned  with  flames  of  the  fame, 
enamelled  gules,  intermixed  with  three  cyphers,  or  monograms, 
of  gold,  compofed  of  the  letters  H and  L,  enamelled  white  ; 
which  letters  were  the  initials  of  the  inftitutor’s  name,  and 
that  of  his  wife  Louifa  of  Lorrain.  Henry  IV.  altered  the 
cypher  into  a trophy  of  arms.  Afterwards  the  collar  was 
compofed  of  fleurs-de-lis,  cantoned  with  flames  and  trophies 
of  arms,;  and  at  the  bottom  hung  a gold  crofs  of  eight  points, 
enamelled  on  the  edges  white,  with  a fleur-de-lis  or,  at  each 
angle,  and  in  the  middle  a dove.  In  an  oval,  on  the  back  of 
the  crofs,  was  reprefented  St.  Michael  trampling  on  the  dra- 
gon, all  proper. 

Holy  Ghofl,  Order  of.  See  Dove. 

Holy'  Ghofl,  Grofs  of  the,  in  Heraldry,  confifts  of  a 
circle  in  the  middle  of  a crofs,  and  on  it  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in 
figure  of  a dove  : the  four  arms  are  drawn  narrow  from  the 
centre,  and  widening  to  the  ends,  where  the  returning  lines 
divide  each  of  them  into  two  lharp  points  ; upon  each  of 
which  is  a pearl. 

From  the  intervals  of  the  circle  between  the  arms  iffue 
four  fleurs-de-lis.  This  was  the  crofs  worn  by  the  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  France. 

Holy  Rood,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  Newfoundland  ifland, 
at  the  head  of  Conception  bay. 

Holy  Rofe,  or  Rock- Rose,  in  Botany.  See  CisTUS. 

Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerafalem,  Knights  of  the  order  of  the, 
an  order  which,  according  to  fome,  was  inllituted  by  God- 
frey of  Bouloigne,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  1099  ; and,  according  to  others,  by  his  brother  Bald- 
win, fecond  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  year  1103.  The 
badge  of  this  order  was  a crofs  potent  gold,  cantoned  with 
four  croffes  off  the  fame,  without  any  enamel,  pendent  at  the 
breaft  to  a black  ribband  ; and  a like  crofs  embroidered  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  white  cloak  or  mantle,  which  the  knights 
were  conftantly  to  wear. 

Holy  Thiflle,  in  Botany.  See  Centaurea  Benedifla. 

Holy  Thurfday,  is  what  we  other  wife  call  Hfceufon 
day. 

Holy  Week  is  the  laft  week  of  Lent,  called  alfo  P addon 
Week. 

Holy  Tear  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  year  of  jubilee  ( which 
fee)  ; and  fometimes  for  the  ecclefiaftical  year  of  the  Jews. 
See  Year. 

HOL  i CROSS,  in  Geography,  a village  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  remarkable 
for  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  belonged  to  the  Ciflercian 
order  of  monks.  The  lands  belonging  to  this  abbey  were 
an  earldom,  and  the  abbot,  according  to  Archdall,  was 
ftyled  earl  of  Holycrofs  : he  was  certainly  a baron  of  par- 
liament, and  was  ufually  vicar-general  of  the  Ciflercian  or- 
der in  Ireland.  A particular  account  of  the  buildings  may  be 
found  in  Archdall’s  “ Monafticon  Hibernicum  ;”  but  it 
will  fuffice  to  obferve  here,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  unequal,  fome  being  built  of  marble  and  highly  finifhed, 
whilft  other  parts  are  miferably  mean.  Thefe  ruins  cover  a 
confiderable  fpace,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Suire.  A 
panfti  church  and  a few  wretched  cabins  are  the  only  remains 
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»f  a once  celebrated  place.  It  is  feven  miles  from  Cafhel,  call  the  inquifition  the  holy  tribunal  ; the  fee  of  Rome,  the 
®n  the  road  to  Thurles  and  Nenagh.  holy  fee,  &c. 

HOLYHEAD,  a fea-port,  market-town,  and  pa.rifli  Holy  oil,  llol7  water,  &c.  See  Unction,  Water, 
in  the  illand  of  Anglefea,  North  Wales,  Hands  on  a pe-  &c* 

ninfula  at  the  weffern  end  of  the  ife.  In  the  Britifh  Paleffine  is  particularly  called  the  holy  land  ; and  Jeru fa- 
language  it  is  called  Caer-Gybi,  or  the  fort  or  caffle  of  Gybi.  Iem  tlle  holy  city.  Princes  formerly  made  a practice  of  going 
Having  been  for  many  years  a ftation  for  veffels  that  fail  be-  ':o  ^Sna)'ze  their  religion  in  tne  Holy  Hand  ; who  would  have 
tween  Ireland  an  d England,  it  has  thereby  become  a place  of  manifeffed  the  more  genuine  fpirit  of  religion  by  Haying  at 
trade  and  public  refort.  The  diftance  from  Holyhead  to  home.  See  Ceoisade. 

Ireland  is  twenty  leagues  ; and  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  Romifti  countries,  one-third  part  of  the  'year  is  taken 

paffengers,  &c.  between  thofe  places,  one  packet  fails  hence  UP  'n  holy  days,  Hints  days,  &c.  _See  Feasts. 
every  day  in  the  week  excepting  on  Thurfdays.  It  generally  _ L rban  Vlil.  iffued  out  an  edi£l  in  the  year  1643  f°r  Ai-' 
reaches  the  oppoiite  coaH  in  twelve  hours  ; but  in  Hormy  or  itu'nifhing  the  number  of  holy  days. 

calm  weather,  the  time  of  the  paffage  is  very  uncertain  : H Scotland  they  obferve  no  Hated  holy  days,  befidts 

fometimes  the  veffel  has  remained  at  fea  for  two  or  three  days,  Sundays. 


but  when  the  wind  is  favourable,  the  voyage  may  be  per- 
formed in  fix,  feven,  or  eight  hours.  The  church-yard  at 
this  place  is  a vaff  mafs  of  rock,  clofe  to  the  fea,  and  is  en- 
vironed by  a wall.  Pennant  defcribed  this  to  be  feventeen  feet 
high,  and  fix  thick  on  three  fides  of  the  inclofure,  and  on 
the  other  fide  it  has  only  a parapet  wall,  the  natural  boundary 
being  a precipitous  rock.  “ At  each  corner  of  the  wall  is  an 
oval  tower.  The  mafonry  of  the  whole  is  evidently  Roman  : 
the  mortar  verv  hard,  and  mixed  with  much  coarfe  pebble. 
Along  the  walls  are  two  rows  of  round  holes,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  which  penetrate  them.  The  ufe  of  this 
harbour  to  the  Romans,  in  the  paffage  from  various  places  to 
the  ports  of  Laneaftiire  and  that  of  Cheffer,  is  very  evident. 
They  could  not  find  a better  place  to  run  into,  in  cafe  of  hard 
weather,  than  this,  as  it  projected  fartheff  into  the  Vergivian 
fea  ; fo  that  they  could  reach  it  with  lefs  danger  of  being 
embayed  than  in  any  other  place.”  (Pennant’s  Tour  in 
Wales,  vol.  ii, ) In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  this  author 
viiited  and  has  left  us  accounts  of  other  antiquities.  Oa 
the  fummit  of  the  hill  called  Pen-Caer-Gybi,  are  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  circular  building,  which  Mr.  Pennant 
conjectures  was  a Roman  Pharos,  or  watch-tower.  Rem- 
nants of  a long  wall,  built  without  mortar,  were  found  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill  ; and  fome  ruins  of  an  edifice,  called  Capel 
y Goriles,  were  remaining  between  the  town  and  the  moun- 
tain. In  the  town  was  a religious  houfe,  faid  to  have  been 
erefted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lixth  century.  A college 
was  alfo  founded  here  foon  after  the  year  1137,  by  Hwfa  ap 
Cynddelw,  lord  of  L!ys-Llifon.  The  prefent  parifh  church 
belonged  to  the  college  ; but  the  oldeff  parts  of  the  archi- 
tecture do  not  appear  to  be  anterior  to  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  III.  A public  fchool  was  eftablifned  here  in  1745. 
A large  inn  and  hotel,  an  affembly  room,  and  fome  baths  have 
been  ereCted  at  Holyhead,  within  the  prefent  century,  and 
various  improvements  have  been  lately  made  to  the  town  and 
harbour.  The  former  cqnfifis  of  one  principal  Hreet,  with 
feveral  detached  buildings,  and  according  to  the  population 
report  of  1801  then  contained  503  houfes,  and  2132  inhabit- 
ants. Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  cliffs  beneath  the  church-yard,  and  a fmali 
iffand  called  Ynys-Gybi,  on  which  is  a light-houfe.  Pen- 
nant’s Tour.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii. 

HOLYNESS,  or  Holiness,  fanftity  ; the  quality  which 
canfiitutes  or  denominates  a perfon  or  thing  holy  ; i.  e.  pure 
or  exempt  from  fin. 

'EIolyness  is  alfo  tifed  in  refpeCt  of  perfons  and  things 
that  are  facred  ; i.  e.  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the 
tiles  of  religion. 

In  this  fe'nfe  we  fay,  holy  days,  holy  ordinances,  the  holy 
Bible,  holy  Gofpels, . holy  war,  &c,  The  Roman  Catholics 


By  a decree  iffued  at  Paris,  April  9,  1802,  the  feafts  to 
be  celebrated  in  France,  befides  Sundays,  ai-e,  the  nativity 
of  our  Saviour  Jefus  ChriH,  Afcenlion  day,  the  Affumption 
of  the  moH  bleffed  Virgin,  and  the  feaH  of  All-faints^. 

Holyness  is  alfo  a title  of  quality,  attributed  to.  the  pope, 
as  that  of  majefty  is  to  kings. 

Anciently  the  fame  title,  holynefs,,  was  given  to' all  hi- 
lltops ; as  appears  in  St.  Auguiline,  Fortunatus,  Nicho- 
las I.,  Caffiodore,  &c.  St.  Gregory  compliments  fome  of 
his  contemporary  hilltops  with  your  beatitude  and  vour 
holynefs. 

The  Greek  emperors  of  Conffantinople  were  alfo  addreff- 
ed  under  the  title  of  holynefs,  on  account  of  their  being 
anointed  with  holy  oil  at  their  coronation.  Du  Cange  adds, 
that  fome  of  the  kings  of  England  have  had  the  fame  attri- 
bute ; and  that  the  Orientals  have  frequently  refufed  it  to 
the  pope. 

HOLY-ROOD  Day,  afeffival  obferved  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour’s 
crofs.  See  Choss  and  Exaltation. 

HOLY-WATER  Sprinkle,  among  Hunters,  fignifies 
the  tail  of  a fox. 

HOLYWELL,  in  Geography , a market  town  and  parifh. 
in  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  derives  its  name  from  a copious 
fpring,  or  well,  which  was  much  frequented  in  former  times 
by  religious  devotees,  who  fancied  that  its  waters  were  fu- 
pernaturally  efficacious  in  curing  certain  diforders  and  puri- 
fying the  body.  In  the  prefent  day,  the  fame  ftream  is  ren- 
dered more  ufeful  to  mankind,  by  being  applied  to  mecha- 
nical and  manufacturing  purpofes.  It  is  fo  highly  important 
and  lingular,  and  its  hiffory  fo  illuffrative  of  ancient  monaftic 
fuperffition  and  craft,  that  it  will  be  interefting  to  narrate  a 
few  particulars.  The  legendary  origin  of  the  well  Hates, 
that  Wenifred,  or  St.  Wenifrede,  was  a beautiful  and  de- 
vout virgin,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury. She  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a relation, 
who  had  founded  a church  here.  A young  prince,  named 
Cradock,  attempted  to  feduce  her,  but  fire  fled  towards  the. 
church  for  fafe'.y.  In  her  road  to  this  place  of  fan&uary, 
fine  was  overtaken  by  the  prince,  who,  enraged  by  dif- 
appointment,  Hruck  off  her  head.  C€  This,  like  an  elaffic 
ball,  bounded  down  the  hill,  through  the  door  of  the  church, 
and  up  one  of  the  aifl.es,  direCtiy  to  the  altar,  where  her 
friends  were  affembled  at  prayers  ; reffmg  here,  a clear  and 
copious  fountain  immediately  guflied  out.  St.  Beuno 
fnatched  up  the  head,  and  again  pining  it  to  the  body,  it 
was,  to  the  furprife  and  admiration  of  all  prefent,  immediate- 
ly reunited  to  the  body. ,J  Such  is  the  monkifh  origin  of  the 
well : and  when  fuch  a miracle  was  induffrioufly  circulated, 
it  would  neceffarily  excite  the  affonifhment  and  reverence  of 
the  credulous.  Not  fatisfied  with  fuch  fables,  the.  prefent 
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age  has  affigned  a natural  and  probable  origin  to  the  fpring, 
by  afcribing  it  to  pbyfical  caufes.  At  the  foot  of  a deep 
hill,  and  from  an  aperture  in  a rock,  r.ufhes  forth  a torrent  of 
water,  which,  from  its  quantity  and  regularity,  is  calculated 
to  aftonifh  the  ignorant  and  intereff  the  geologift.  It  has 
been  afcertained  that  this  fpring  difcharges  not  lefs  than 
eighty-four  hogfheads  of  water  in  a minute.  This  is  never 
known  to  freeze,  and  the  current  rarely  ever  varies  in  quan- 
tity ; and  from  its  rapid  courfe  and  quantity,  it  becomes  of 
ineltimable  value  ; for  though  the  water  has  only  a mile  and 
124  yards  to  flow  in  its  progrefs  to  the  fea,  it  turned,  a few 
years  ago,  the  machinery  to  eleven  different  extenfive 
mills.  Thefe ^appertained  to  fo  many  manufactories,  &c. 
for  cotton  and  twill,  corn,  brafs-battery  copper,  copper 
wire,  brafs-milting,  See.  Connected  with  thefe  were  nearly 
forty  veffels,  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burthen  each,  to  con- 
vey the  feveral  manufactures  and  the  materials  to  and  from 
Liverpool  and  other  fea-ports.  Over  the  well  is  a beautiful 
polygonal  building,  fupported  by  pillars  and  arches.  The 
. roof,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  is  moft  exquifitely  carved  in  Hone. 
Seulptuied  ornaments  of  grotefque  animals,  armorial  inlig- 
nia,  See.  are  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Some  of  the  latter  relate  to  the  Stanley  family,  by  one  of 
whom  it  was  probably  erected,  either  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  Henry  VII.  An  apartment  over  the  well 
was  a free  chapel. 

Of  Holywell  town,  Mr.  Bingley  obferves,  that  he  knows 
of  none  in  North  Wales  that,  in  a commercial  view,  is  of 
more  importance.  The  numerous  manufadtures  in  its  vici- 
nity, am)  its  eafy  accefs  to  the  fea,  have  rendered  it  the 
great  mart  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  is  fpa- 
cious,  but  irregular,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Hope  of  a 
mountain,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  water.  Many  of  the 
houfes  are  good,  and  give  to  it  an  air  of  confiderable  opu- 
lence. At  the  bafe  of  the  hill,  near  the  well,  is  the  parifh- 
church,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1769,  on  the  feite  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice.  “ It  has  only  one  bell,”  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  “ and  that  not  to  be  heard  at  any  diflance  ; fo  that 
the  congregation  is  affembled  by  a walking-fteeple,  a man 
with  afmallbel!  who  founds  the  notice  through  the  ftreets.” 
At  a fhort  diflance  north  of  the  town,  in  a narrow,  retired 
vale,  are  fome  remains  of  Bafingvvcrk  or  Greenfield  abbey. 
Of  this  building  the  walls,  and  fome  pillars  of  the  refectory, 
are  the  chief  remnants.  The  knights  templars  had  an  ele- 
gant chapel  here.  Veltiges  of  Bafingvverk  caftle  remain  on 
an  eminence  near  the  monaftic  ruins  ; alfo,  fome  mounds 
called  Watt’s  dyke  : this  was  a bold  rampart  of  earth,  which 
extended  from  Holy  well  to  Ofwefiry  in  Shroplhire,  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  more  noted  Offa’sdyke.  Pennant’s 
Hiflory  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell,  qto.  1796,  and  Bing- 
ley’s  North  Wales,  two  vols.  Bvo.  if 04. 

HOLZAPFIL,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lahn,  ere£led  into  a principality  of  the  empire 
by  Ferdinand  III.  This  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain, on  which  is  the  tower  of  an  ancient  caftle,  the  original 
feat  of  the  princes  of  Naffau  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Naffau. 
N.  lat.  50  20’.  E.  long.  7 52  . 

HOLZKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Wertheim  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Wertheim. 

HOMA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  Buenos-Ayres  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Corrisntes. 

Homa,  in  Surgery,  an  anafarcous  or  dropfical  fwelling. 

HOMAGE,  in  its  general  fejife,  denotes  the  reverence, 
rtfpect,  and  fubmiffion,  which  a perfon  yields  his  mailer, 
lord,  prince,  or  other  fuperior, 
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The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  homo,  mm  ; because 
when  the  tenant  takes  his  oath,  lie  fays,  Ego  devenio  homo 
vejer,  I become  your  man  ; for  the  fame  reafon  homage  is 
called  manhood;  fo  the  homage  of  his  tenant  and  the 
manhood  of  his  tenant  are  the  fame.  Coke  on  Littl. 
fob  64. 

Homage,  Homagium,  Homlmum,  in  Law,  is  an  en- 
gagement or  promife  of  fidelity  ; which  the  vaflal,  or  tenant 
who  holds  a fee,  renders  to  the  lord,  when  admitted 
thereto. 

In  the  original  grants  of  lands  and  tenements,  by  way  of 
fee,  the  lord  did  not  only  oblige  his  tenants  to  certain 
fervices,  but  alfo  took  a fubmiffion,  with  promife  and 
oath,  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  him,  as  their  lord  and  bene- 
faftor. 

This  fubmiffion.  See.  is  called  homage  ; the  form  whereof, 
as  appointed  by  fiat.  17  Edward  II.  is  in  thefe  words  ; 
When  a free  man  fiiall  do  homage  to  his  lord,  of  whom  he 
holdeth  in  chief,  he  fiiall  hold  his  hands  together,  between 
the  hands  of  his  lord,  and  fiiall  fay  thus : “ I become  your 
man  from  this  day  forth,  for  my  life,  for  member,  and  for 
worldly  honour  ; and  fiiall  owe  you  my  faith  for  the  land  I 
hold  of  you  ; faring  the  faith  that  I owe  unto  our  fovereign 
lord  the  kins,  and  to  mine  other  lords.” 

In  this  manner  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  which  homage  is 
due,  takes  homage  of  every  tenant,  as  he  comes  to  the  land 
or  fee.  Glanvil,  indeed,  excepts  fome  women  ; who  only 
perform  homage  by  their  hulbands  ; becaufe  homage  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a more  immediate  relation  to  fervice  in 
war  : but  Fitzherbert  denies  this  exception.  Nat.  Brev. 
fob  157. 

It  is  added,  that  biftiops  do  no  homage,  but  only  fealty  ; 
and  probably  for  the  fame  reafon  as  women.  Yet  do  we 
read,  that  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  does  homage  on  his 
knees  to  our  kings,  at  their  coronation  ; and  that  the  bifiiop 
of  Man  was  homager  to  the  earl  of  Derby. 

Fulbeck  reconciles  this  : by  our  law,  fays  he,  a religious 
man  may  do  homage,  but  may  not  fay  to  the  lord. 
Ego  devenio  homo  vejler  ; becaufe  he  has  already  profeffed 
himfelf  to  he  only  God’s  man  ; but  he  may  fay  to  him  “ I 
do  unto  you  homage,  and  to  you  fiiall  be  faithful  and  loyal.” 

Homage  and  fealty,  or  faith,  are  two  diftindt  things,  and 
different  duties.  See  Fealty. 

Originally  homage  was  performed  by  the  gentlemen,  and 
fealty  by  the  peafant.  Others  fay,  that  homage  was 
that  performed  to  the  lord  himfelf,  and  fealty  to  his 
feuefchal,  or  fteward,  for  his  lord.  It  is'  added,  that 
he  who  holds  lands  for  term  of  life,  owes  homao-e,  but  not 
fealty. 

Bifhops  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  loyalty  to  the  king, 
for  the  temporalities  they  hold  of  him,  or  which  arc  reftored 
to  them  ; and  at  the  fame  time  do  homage  to  their  fo- 
vereign. 

Homage  Fee.  See  Fee. 

Homage  -liege,  a more  extenfive  kind  of  homage,  whereby 
the  vaffal  held  of  the  lord,  not  only  for  his  land,  but  his 
perfon  ; fo  that  the  lord  might  ufe  him  again  ft  all  mankind, 
whether  within  or  without  the  kingdom  ; excepting  againfi 
the  king.  See  Liege. 

This  kind  of  homage  was  rendered  bare-headed,  with  the 
hands  joined  on  the  Gofpels,  and  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
and  without  fword,  girdle,  or  fpurs.  By  which  it  was 
diftinguilhed  from  frank  homage.  See  Allegiance. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindtions  of  homage  ; as, 

Homage,  Plain , or  homage  of  a fee  ; where  no  oath  of 
fidelity  is  taken. 
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Homage  of  Devotion,  which  is  a donatioh  made  to  the 
church  ; and  does  not  import  any  duty,  or  fervice  at  all. 

Homage  of  Peace,  which  a perfon  makes  to  another  after 
a reconciliation,  as  an  affurance  that  he  will  no  longer 
difturb  his  peace,  &c. 

Homage,  Simple.  See  Allegiance. 

Homage,  again,  is  divided  into  new,  or  that  performed 
upon  the  grant  of  the  fee  ; and  auncejlrcl. 

Homage,  Auncefrel,  is  where  a man  and  his  anceftors, 
time  out  of  mind,  have  held  their  land  of  the  lord,  and  his 
anceftors,  by  homage. 

If  fuch  lord  have  received  homage,  he  is  bound  to  acquit 
the  tenant  againft;  all  other  lords  above  him,  of  every 
manner  of  fervice ; and  if  the  tenant  has  done  homage  to 
his  lord,  and  is  impleaded,  and  vouches  the  lord  to  war- 
ranty, the  lord  is  bound  to  warrant  him  ; and  if  the  te- 
nant lofe,  he  (hall  recover  in  value  againft  the  lord  fo  much 
of  the  lands  as  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  voucher,  or  any 
time  after. 

Homage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a jury,  in  a court-baron, 
becaufe  commonly  confiding  of  fuch  as  pay  homage  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee.  See  Jury,  Court-eahox,  and  Ma- 
nor. 

Homage  is  alfo  taken,  in  fome  cafes,  for  the  particular 
place,  or  diftrift,  where  the  fervices  are  to  be  performed. 

HOMAGER,  a perfon  that  does,  or  is  bound  to  do, 
homage  to  another. 

HOMA.GIO  Respectuando,  a writ  iffued  out  to  the 
efcheator  commanding  him  to  deliver  feifm  of  lands  to  the 
heir  that  is  of  full  age,  notwithftanding  his  homage  not 
being  done. 

HOMAGIUM  Reddf.re  has  been  ufed  to  fignify,  to  re- 
nounce homage  : as  where  the  tenant  or  valla!,  made  a fo- 
lemn  declaration  of  difavowing  his  lord,  for  which  there 
was  a form  prefcribed  by  the  feudatory  laws. 

HOMALIUM,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  fo  named  by  Jac- 
quin,  as  he  informs  us,  from  equality,  becaufe  of  the 

o*qual  difpofition  of  the  llamens.  Jacq.  Amer.  170. 
Schreb.  366.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1225.  Mart.  Mill. 
Di<?t.  v.  2.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  988.  Prodr.  86. 
Julf.  343,  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  483.  (Racoubea;  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  589.  t.  236.)  Clals  and  order,  Polyandria 
Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord . Rofaceee,  or  perhaps  Rhamni,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  fix  or 
feven  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  widely-fpreading  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  fix  or  feven,  ovate,  flat,  a little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  fpreading  ; nedlary  confiding  of  fix  or  feven  flat 
glands,  which  are  alternate  with  the  petals.  St  am.  Filaments 
varying  from  18  to  28,  awl-lhaped,  cred,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  three  or  four  of  them  being  interted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, between  the  glands,  within  the  bafe  of  each  petal ; 
anthers  roundilh,  fmall.  Pfl.  Germen  roundilh,  hairy,  im- 
merfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  ; ityles  three  or  more, 
erccd  ; ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Caplule  woody,  ovate,  of 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall. 

Eli.  Ch.  Calyx  fix  or  feven-cleft.  Corolla  of  fix  or  feven 
petals.  Stamens  three  in  a bunch.  Capfule  of  one  cell, 
with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  All  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  permanent.  This 
genus  is  fuppofed  to  be  akin  to  Blackwellia  of  Commerfon 
and  Juffieu,  (which  is  different  from  Blackwellia  of  Gxrtner, 
t.  1 17',  but  the  infection  of  the  ftamens  is  thought  to  dillin- 
guilh  them  ; fee  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  930.  Lamarck.  II- 
luftr.  t.  412.  Juff.  343.  We  feci  a tlrong  inclination  to 
unite  the  two  genera,  but  in  deference  to  fuch  authorities 
Ihall  now  only  lpeali  of  usdoubted  fpecies  of  Hmalium, 
Vol.  XVIII. 


1.  Id.  raeemofum.  Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Anver.  179. 
t.  183.  f.  72.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  989.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  483.  f.  2 — Leaves  elliptical,  with  Shallow  ier- 
ratures.  Partial  flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Petals  ovate Native  of  banks  of  rivers  in  Martinique  and 

Jamaica,  flowering  late  in  the  autumn. — A lofty  tree,  with 
a tufted  head,  in  habit  like  an  elm.  Flowers  in  bunches. 
Stamens  18  or  21,  fo  that  three  are  placed  together  within 
each  petal.  Germen  furrounded  by  the  calyx.  Seeds 
brownith. 

2.  H.  Racoulea.  Willd.  11.  2.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2. 

991.  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  483.  f.  1.  ( Racoubea guianen- 

iis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  590.  t.  236.) — “ Leaves  elliptical,  with 
broad  ferratures.  Partial  flower-ftalks  Ihorter  than  the 
calyx.  Petals  ovate. — A native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana, 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  May. — Stem  about  four  feet 
high,  bearing  tortuous  branches  fix  or  eight  feet  long. 
Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  ovate,  obtufely  pointed.  Flowers 
yellow.  This  fpecies  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  laft,  but 
differs  in  having  its  leaves  almolt  toothed  and  leathery, 
flowers  larger,  and  fruit  woody. 

3.  H.  anguf folium.  Sm.  MSS.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
flightly  wavy.  Partial  flower-ftalks  very  fhort.  Petals 
obovate. — Native  of  Sierra  Leone,  communicated  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  in  1792. — The  leaves  are  much  fmaller  than  in 
the  laft,  narrower,  and  nearly  entire.  C/ufers  axillary, 
Ample,  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  nearly  ieftile, 
fmaller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  effentially  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  obovate  fhape  of  their  petals. 

HOMALOCF.NCHRUS.  See  Leeksia. 

HOMAN,  or  Oman,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Fez,  in 
the  province  of  Habat,  between  Alca^ar-quiber,  and  Ar- 
zilla. 

IiOMBERG,  William,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
phyficinn  and  chemift,  was  born  at  Batavia,  in  the  ifland  of 
Java,  in  1652.  His  father  was  a Saxon  gentleman,  who 
had  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Ealt  India  com- 
pany, and  ultimately  obtained  the  command  of  the  arfenal  of 
Batavia.  He  quitted  that  fettlement  however,  and  went  to 
Amfterdam,  where  his  foil  advanced  rapidly  in  the  courfe  of 
his  education,  and  became  devoted  to  iludy.  He  went  to 
Jena,  Leipfic,  and  Magdeburg,  where  hepurfuedthe  ftudy 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  laft-mentioned 
place,  in  1674.  But  without  neglefting  his  profeifion,  he 
began  to  take  great  intereft  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiitory  ; 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  Otto  Guericke,  who  had  in- 
vented the  air-pump,  and  was  purfuing  experimental  phi- 
lofophy  with  celebrity,  he  attached  himfelf  to  this  able  man 
in  order  to  be  inftrudted  in  thole  fciences.  His  increafnig 
defire  for  knowledge  induced  him  to  quit  Magdeburg,  and 
he  fet  off  to  Italy,,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, and  particularly  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Padua. 
When  at  Bologna,  he  difeovered,  by  his  experiments,  the 
method  of  making  the  Bologna  ftone  luminous,  which  had 
been  almoft  loft.  At  Rome  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Marc  Anthony  Coelio,  a Roman  nobleman, 
an  able  mathematician,  aftronomer,  and  mechanift,  who  wa* 
exceedingly  dextrous  in  making  large  lenfes.  Hombcrg 
applied  ardently  to  thefe  iludies,  as  well  as  to  painting, 
fculpture,  and  mufic,  in  which  he  made  great  progrelb. 
Leaving  Italy,  he  travelled  through  France,  and  vifited 
England,  where  he  laboured  for  fume  time  with  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Boyle.  He  then  returned  to  Holland,  and  aftir 
improving  himielf  in  anatomy  under  De  Graaf,  rejoined  his 
family,  then  refiding  at  Quidlinburg.  He  had  now  decided 
«u  adopting  the  profeifion  of  medicine,  ;uad  took  the  degiee 
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•of  M D.  at  Wittemberg  ; but  he  was  Hill  more  inclined  to 
the  purfuit  of  his  favourite  fciences,  than  to  fettle  in  the 
pradtice  of  his  profeffion.  Accordingly,  he  travelled  to  the 
north,  order  to  vifit  Baldwin  and  Kunkel,  the  inventors 
of  two  forts  of  phofp'norus,  which,  at  that  time,  made  a 
conliderable  noife  ; and  he  obtained  their  methods  of  pre- 
paring it,  in  exchange  for  fome  other  chemical  fecrets.  He 
proceeded  thence  to  the  mines  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Sweden,  in  order  to  purfue  his  inquiries  refpedting 
the  metals  ; and  at  Stockholm  he  laboured,  together  with 
M.  Hierna,  firft  phyficiau  to  the  king,  in  the  laboratory 
recently  eftablifhed  there  by  his  majefty.  He  was  {till  urged 
by  the  love  of  liberty  and  fcience  to  purfue  his  travels,  not- 
withftanding  the  wifhes  of  his  family  that  he  fhould  fettle  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  repeated  his  iourney  to  Holland  and 
France,  where  he  was  received  by  the  fcientific  men  with 
great  favour.  At  the  urgent  requeft  of  his  father,  who  was 
now  impatient  at  his  delay,  he  had  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture from  Paris,  when  M.  Colbert,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
remain  in  that  metropolis.  In  1682  he  embraced  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ; but  the  next  year  he  loft  his  patron  Colbert, 
and  was  diiinherited  by  his  father  for  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion. In  1685  he  was  induced  to  pay  a fecond  vifit  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  fome  years,  pradtifing  medicine 
with  great  fuccefs.  On  his  return,  his  extenfive  information, 
his  phofphorus,  his  microfcopes,  an  air-pump  which  he  had 
invented,  more  perfedt  than  thofe  of  Guericke  and  Boyle, 
and  various  operations  and  difcoveries,  foon  acquired  for  him 
a diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  moft  eminent  philofophcrs. 
I11  1691  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  through  the  favour,  of  the  abbe  Bignon, 
diredtor,  he  obtained  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  academy.  In  1702  the  duke  of  Orleans  ordered  a 
magnificent  laboratory,  fitted  up  in  the  completed:  manner, 
to  be  put  under  the  diredtion  of  Homberg,  to  whom  he 
alfo  alfigned  a penfion  ; and  in  1704  the  duke  appointed 
him  his  firft  phyfician.  Homberg  married  in  1708  the 
daughter  of  M.  Dodart,  an  eminent  phyfician,  with  whom 
he  lived  but  a few  years,  being  carried  off  by  a dyfentery, 
to  returns  of  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  liable,  in 
September  1715,  at  the  age  of  fixty -three.  Homberg,  al- 
though of  a weak  conftitution,  was  exceedingly  laborious. 
His  acquirements  were  very  extenfive  ; for  befides  a thorough 
knowledge  of  every  department  of  natural  philofophy  and 
chemiftry,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  hiftory  and  lan- 
guages. His  mind  was  capable  of  a degree  of  attention, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  obfervations,  that  might  have 
efcaped  others ; and  his  method  of  explaining  them  was 
fimple, "accurate,  andconcife.  He  never  publifhed  any  large 
work,  but  he  furnifhed  a great  number  of  curious  and  in- 
terefting  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  were 
printed  in  their  colledtions.  Gen.  Biog.  Floy.  Didt. 
Hilt. 

Homberg,  or  Homburg,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Berg;  24  miles  F..S.E.  of  Co- 
logne.— Alfo,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Heffe  Caffel, 
fituated  on  the  Efze,  It  contains  an  iron-forge  and  a glafs 
manufacture;  20  miles  S.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51°  2'.  E. 
•long.  9 20'. 

Homburg  vor  der  Hohe,  or  Homburg  in  the  mountains,  a 
town  of  Germany,  which  gives  title  to  a branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Heffe,  called  He  fie- Homburg ; feven  miles  N.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  N.  lat.  50^  15'.  E.  long.  8° 
32'. 

Homberg  an  der  Ohm,  a tovvn  of  Upper  Heffe,  on  the 
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Ohm,  with  a caftle  on  an  eminence  ; 1 1 miles  S.E.  of  Mar-- 
purg.  N.  lat.  50°  43'.  E.  long.  9 r. 

Homberg,  or  Horn  rig,  a town  of  Wurzburg;  14  miles 
W.  of  Wertheim. 

Homburg,  or  Hombourg,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillridt  of  Deux-Ponts  ; five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Deux- 
Ponts.  N.  lat.  49  111,  E.  long.  7 21'.  The  place 

contains  1761,  and  the  canton  4581  inhabitants,  in  14  com- 
munes. 

Homburg,  or  Hochenburg,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg,  fituated  on  the  Maine;  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 

Wurzbursf. 

o 

HO  ML,  Henry,  Lord  Kames,  in  Biography,  eminent 
as  a judge  and  writer,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Berwick 
in  1 696.  He  was  educated  at  home  till  he  was  of  a proper 
age  to  be  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  to  ftudy  the 
law  as  his  future  profefiion.  The  acutenefs  of  his  genius, 
and  the  fuccefs  with  which  lie  applied  himfelf  to  profeffional 
ftudies,  were  difplayed  by  a number  of  publications  on  the 
civil  and  Scotch  law.  The  firft  of  thefe,  publifhed  in 
1728,  confifted  of  Remarkable  Decifions  of  the  Court  of 
Selfions,’  ’ which  he  afterwards  publifhed,  much  enlarged,  in 
tire  form  of  a didtionary  in  two  volumes  folio.  Without 
enumerating  all  his  works  on  legal  fubjedts,  we  may  mention, 
as  the  jnoft  curious  of  his  productions  in  this  clafs,  “ Plifto- 
ncal  Law  Tradts,”  containing  fourteen  feparate  treatifes 
upon  interefting  fubjedts  connedted  with  the  judicial  and  con- 
llitutional  hiftory  of  the  country.  He  gave  a multitude  of 
proofs  of  indefatigable  induitry,  and  profound  knowledge, 
which  raifed  him  to  the  firft  rank  in  his  profeffion,  and  in 
1752  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench  of  judges  of  the  court 
of  leffion,  on  which  promotion  he  took,  according  to  the 
cuilom  of  Scotland,  the  title  of  lord  Kames,  and  his  au- 
thority as  a law  writer  is  ftill  quoted  at  the  Scotch  bar,  with 
the  fame  refpedt  as  is  paid  to  the  luminaries  of  law  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  courts.  We  are  now  to  confider  lord  Kames  in  the  cha- 
radter  of  a literary  man  ; from  his  earlieft  days  he  had  a de- 
cided turn  for  mctaphyfical  difeuffions,  and  maintained  a cor- 
refpondence  on  thefe  fubjedts  with  bifhops  Berkeley  and 
Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  great  men  who  have  become 
illuftriotis,  by  their  talents,  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 
In  1752  he  publifhed  “ Effiiys  on  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion.”  In  this  work  he  endeavoured  to 
• eftablifh  feveral  general  principles  of  adtion.  He  alfo  openly 
avowed  the  dodtrine  of  philosophical  neceffity,  which  had 
become  obnoxious  by  being  adopted  by  fome  writers  who 
rejedted  revealed  religion  ; and  though  he  clofely  allied  it 
with  the  duties  of  morality  and  real  religion,  he  underwent 
many  attacks  on  its  account.  I11  1761  he  publifhed  for 
young  perfons  his  “ Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,” 
which  confifts  of  maxims  and  general  obfervations  on  human 
nature  and  the  condudt  of  life  liluftrated  by  examples.  His 
great  work,  the  “ Elements  of  Criticifm,”  was  given  to 
the  world  in  the  year  1762,  which  is  a truly  original  per- 
formance, and  which  difearding  all  arbitrary  rules  of  lite- 
rary compoiltion  derived  from  authority,  eftablifhes  a new 
theory  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature.  In  1773  he 
appeared  again  before  the  public  in  his  “ Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man,  ’ in  two  volumes  4to.  This  work  com- 
prifes  many  fubjedts  of  the  greateft  importance  relative  to 
human  fociety.  They  are  not  all  treated  with  equal  accu- 
racy, and  fome  of  the  examples  are  taken  from  fufpedted 
fources.  He  publifhed,  in  1777,  “ The  Gentleman  Farmer, 
being  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  fubjedting  it  to 
the  i eft  of  rational  Principles.”  This  work  was  the  relult  of 
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jnuch  obfervation  and  practical  knovvedge  of  the  bufinefs  of 
farming,  which  he  acquired  by  the  purfuit  on  a large  fcale, 
on  his  own  eftate,  in  Perthfiure.  In  1781  he  publilhed  an- 
other work,  entitled  “ Loofe  Hints  upon  Education,  chiefly 
concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart,”  and  in  the  following- 
year  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-fix.  Lord  Kames  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  by  his  vivacity  in  converfation,  as  the 
extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  literary  labours.  To  a 
very  advanced  age  he  was  the  life  and  foul  of  all  the  parties 
with  which  he  mixed  : no  topic  could  be  Parted  above  or 
below  his  powers  of  difcuffion.  Lord  Kames  was  in  the 
habit  of  rifing  very  early,  and  he  was  a man  of  great  regula- 
rity and  order  in  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
time : he  feemed  to  know  the  value  of  each  minute  as  it 
palled,  and  it  was  thus  he  rofe  to  the  high  eminence  which  he 
poffeffed,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  obftacles  which  the  tumult 
of  publiG  bufinefs  could  throw  in  his  way.  In  the  friendlhips 
which  he  formed  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and  fincere.  He 
attained  to  conftant  habits  of  devotion,  and  a perpetual 
fenfe  of  the  Deity,  and  a veneration  for  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence ever  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  From  this  fource  arofe 
that  propenlity,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  of  invefti- 
gating  final  caufes,  and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme 
Author  of  nature.  A few  days  before  his  death  he  went 
to  the  court  of  feffion,  addreffed  all  the  judges  feparately, 
told  them  he  was  fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a folemn  and 
affeftionate  farewel. 

PIome,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  either  the  fituation  of 
fome  objeft,  where  it  retains  its  full  force  of  action  ; or 
where  it  is  properly  lodged  for  convenience  or  fecurity.  In 
the  former  fenfe  it  is  applied  to  the  fails,  and  fignifies,  that 
their  clues  or  lower  corners  are  clofe  to  the  blocks  upon  the 
yard-arm,  immediately  beneath  them  : hence  to  haul  home 
the  top-fail-fheets,  is  to  extend  the  bottom  of  the  top-fail  to 
the  lower-yard,  by  means  of  the  Iheets.  In  the  latter  fenfe, 
it  ufually  refers  to  the  (towage  of  the  hold;  as  a calk,  See. 
is  faid  to  be  home,  when  it  bears  againft  and  lies  clofe  to  fome 
other  objects  : or  to  the  anchor,  which  is  faid  to  come  home, 
when  it  loofens  from  the  ground,  by  the  effort  of  the  cable, 
and  approaches  the  place  where  the  fliip  floated,  at  the  length 
of  her  moorings. 

Home  Breeds,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  fuch 
breeds  of  cattle  or  other  forts  of  live-flock,  as  are  bred  and 
reared  in  the  particular  diftrift  or  county. 

Home -DiJlriS,  the,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Naffau,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Upper  Canada,  fo  conflituted  by 
a proclamation  of  lord  Dorchefter,  in  July  1788,  and  deriving 
its  prefent  name  from  an  aft  of  the  provincial  legiflature.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  a meridian  pafling  through  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Trent ; N.  by  the  Ottawa  river,  into  lake  Tomig- 
canning  and  the  bounds  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  and 
alfo  by  part  of  lake  Huron ; W.  by  a meridian  pafling 
» through  the  eaflern  extremity  of  Long  point,  or  the  N. 
Foreland  ; and  S.  by  part  of  lake  Ontario,  and  part  of 
lake  Erie. 

Home,  Harvejl.  See  Harvest. 

HoME-y?#//,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  frequently  applied 
to  the  feite  or  fituation  of  the  farm-houfe,  and  other  build- 
ings including  the  farm-yard.  It  cannot  be  difputed  that 
farms  are  of  greater  or  lefs  value  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
veniencies  which  they  poffefs,  and  the  facility  of  the  means 
of  occupying  them.  It  is  well  known  that  arable  farms 
require  an  extent  of  buildings  and  other  conveniencies  ade- 
- quate  to  the  fizes  and  particular  kinds  of  them.  Tenants 
are  not  unfrequently  feen  much  checked  and  confined  in  their 
operations  and  improvements,  as  well  as  fubjefted  to  great 
walte  of  produce,  in  confequence  of  the  want  of  a fufficient 


extent  of  farm  offices.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  occafion- 
ally  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a prodigality  of  this  fort  of 
buildings,  which  incurs  vaft  unneceffary  expence,  not  only  at 
firft,  but  afterwards  in  the  repairs  that  become  requifite. 
The  extent  of  buildings  fhould  confequently  be  well  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  farm,  and  rarely  extended  much 
beyond  it.  All  extremes  mull  be  moll  carefplly  avoided. 
See  Farm,  and  Farm-Yard. 

Home -Jlead,  the  name  of  the  fituation  or  fpace  of  ground 
on  which  the  farm-houfe,  buildings,  and  offices  are  railed. 
The  fituations  intended  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  ehofea 
with  much  care  and  circumfpeftion,  regard  being  conltantiy 
had  to  convenience,  water,  and  various  other  points  of  im- 
portance. See  Farm-Yard,  and  Home  -flail. 

HOMER,  in  Biography,  juftly  celebrated  as  the  prince 
of  poets,  flouri died,  according  to  Blair,  about  900  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era,  though  Prieftley  and  others  place  this 
event  half  a century  later.  Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory 
of  having  given  him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon, 
Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens,  but  the  probability  is, 
that  he  was  born  either  on  the  continent  of  Leffer  Alia,  or 
upon  one  of  the  iflands  near  it.  We  have  nothing  certain 
refpefting  the  life  of  this  poet : critics  have  ufually  thrown 
afide  as  fpurious  and  fabulous  the  life  of  Homer,  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  Herodotus.  The  detail  of  circumftances 
contained  in  that  piece  is  fo  circumltantial  and  minute,  that 
it  can  deferve  no  credit  whatever.  There  feems  no  doubt 
that,  notwithftandmg  the  high  reputation  and  vaft  celebrity 
which  he  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  three  thoufana  years,  he 
fpent  his  life  in  poverty,  wandering  about  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  the  court  of  one  prince  to  that  of  another,  obtain- 
ing temporary  patronage  from  the  recital  of  his  poems.  If 
he  were  blind  he  probably  became  fo  in  his  old  age.  The 
origin  and  compofition  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Homer, 
are  involved  in  as  much  obfeurity,  as  the  fafts  relating  to  his 
birth-place  and  life.  In  his  celebrated  poems  entitled  the 
Iliad  andOdyffey,the  poet  has  difplayedthe  moftconfumitiate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  rendered  himfelf  immortal 
by  the  fublimity,  the  fire,  the  fweetnefs,  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry.  In  his  Iliad,  Homer  has  deferibed  the  refentment 
of  Achilles,  and  its  fatal  confequences  in  the  Grecian  army 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odyffey,  the  poet  has 
for  his  fubjeft  the  return  of  Ulyffes  into  his  country,  with  the 
many  misfortunes  which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
that  city.  Thefe  poems  are  each  divided  into  24  books,  the 
fame  number  as  there  are  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and,  though  the  Iliad  claims  an  uncontefted  fuperiority  over 
the  Odyffey,  yet  the  fame  force,  the  fame  fublimity  and  ele- 
gance prevail,  though  divefted  of  its  more  powerful  fire  : and 
the  great  author  of  the  “ Sublime,5’  compares  the  Iliad  to  the 
mid-day,  and  the  Odyffey  to  the  fetting-fun,  and  adds  that 
the  latter  Hill  preferves  its  original  fpendour  and  majefty, 
though  deprived  of  its  meridian  heat.  “ Whether  thefe 
were  epic  poems  in  the  fenfe  now  attached  to  the  wrord,  pri- 
marily formed  upon  a determinate  plan,  and  conllituting  a 
whole  ; — whether  they  were  a fortuitous  affemblage  of  de- 
tached parts,  connefted  by  fome  later  hand,  by  means  of  a.n; 
affumed  fubjeft,  or,  laftly,  whether  thefe  rhapfodies  were  the 
work  of  one  author  or  of  feveral,  are  queftions  which  have 
exercifed,  and  which  ftill  continue  to  exercife,  the  ingenuity 
of  critics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conftituent  parts  of 
thefe  poems  long  wandered  feparately  through  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  faid  by  Plur 
tarch  to  have  been  brought  from  Alia  to  Greece  by  Ly- 
curgus,  and-  their  firft  arrangement,  in  the  order  we  now 
have  them,  is  aferibed  to  Pifiitratus.  But  whatever  doqbt 
thefe  circumftances  might  throw  upon  the  original  plan  of 
X 2 their 
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their  compofition,  it  is  contended  that  all  the  parts  fo  mam- 
feftly  confpire  to  that  general  purpofe  which  is  propofed  in 
the  exordium,  that  they  mull  have  flowed  from  uniform 
defign.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  fuch  long  works 
could  be  accurately  tranfmitted  by  memory  through  ages, 
previoufly  to  the  ufe  of  writing,  increafes  the  intricacy  of 
the  queition  but  in  anfvver  to  this  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  poetry  of  Homer  was  fo  univerfally  admired,  that, 
in  ancient  times,  every  man  of  learning  could  repeat  with 
facility  any  paffage  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  Thefe  poems, 
it  appears,  from  the  very  earlielt  times,  were  confulted  as 
authorities  for  local  claims,  and  controverfies  were  decided 
refpefting  boundaries  and  prerogatives,  by  lines  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  Homer’s  ffiips.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
ailoniihed  to  behold  the  different  fcenes  which  the  poems  of 
Homer  deferibed  3000  years  before,  Hill  exifting  in  the  fame 
unvaried  form,  and  the  navigator,  who  (leers  his  courte  along 
the  .ZEgean  fea,  finds  all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which 
appeared  to  Netlor  and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  vic- 
torious from  the  Trojan  war.  By  the  ancients  Homer  was 
venerated  and  worfhipped  as  a god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  feltivals  in  his  honour  every  fifth  year  : 
and  the  people  of  Cos  conlidered  it  as  their  greatell  glory 
that  the  poet  of  Greece  was  buried  in  their  illand.  Alex- 
ander was  fo  much  attached  to  the  works  of  Homer,  that  he 
ufually  placed  them  under  his  pillow,  with  his  fword,  and  he 
depofited  the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  valuable 
oalkets  of  Darius,  obferving,  that  the  molt  perfect  work 
of  human  genius  ought  to  be  preferved  in  a box  the  mod 
valuable  and  precious  in  the  world.  The  bed  editions  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfley  are  that  by  Dr.  Barnes  with  the  Greek 
fcholia,  in  two  volumes  qto.  : that  by  Dr.  Clarke  publiffied 
in  4to.  1729,  and  that  by  the  learned  Heyne.  The  molt 
elaborate  commentary  is  that  by  Eultathius,  biffiop  of  The f- 
falonica,  and  the  belt  Engliffi  tranflation  is  that  by  Pope  : 
though  Cowper’s,  in  blank  verfe,  is  thought  to  come  nearer 
to  the  original. 

Homer,  in  Geography,  a military  townftnp  of  America, 
in  Onondago  county,  New  York,  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
N.  W.  branch  of  Chenengo  river;  containing  612  inha- 
bitants. 

Homer,  Omer,  or  C homer,  a Jewifh  meafure,  containing 
the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  Corus  and  Measure. 

HOMESOKEN,  or  rather  Hamsoken;  fometimes  alfo 
written  Hamfoka,  and  Hamfokna , the  privilege  or  protection 
which  every  man  enjoys  in  his  own  hotife. 

“ Hamfoktie,  hoc  eft  quietus  effe  de  amercimentis  pro  in- 
greffu  hofpitii  violenter  et  fine  licentia  contra  pacem  regis,  et 
quod  teneatis  placita  de  hujufmodi  tranfgrefiione  in  curia 
veitra.”  W.  Thorn.  2030. 

Hence,  he  who  invades  that  freedorp,  is  properly  faid, 
frangere  homjocnam. 

This  crime  l’eenrs  to  amount  to  what  we  now  call  burg- 
lary ; which  is  a crime  of  a heinous  nature,  as  being  not 
only  a breach  of  the  king’s  peace,  but  a-  breach  of  that 
liberty  which  a man  hath  in  his  own  houfe,  which,  as  we 
commonly  fay,  fliould  be  Ids  caftle,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  invaded.  Braclon.  lib.  iii. 

HOMFEJLDS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Lippe  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Lemgow. 

HOMICIDE,  of  homo,  a man,  and  cd-do,  1 kill,  in  Com- 
mon Law,  the  killing  of  a man. 

Homicide  is  divided  into  three  kinds  t viz.  jujlifiable,  ex- 
eufable,  and  fehniout.  The  firil  has  no  guilt  ac  all;  the 
lecond  very  little  ; but  the  third  i3  the  higlielt  crime  againff 
the  law  of  nature,  which  man  is  capable  of  committing. 

Jujlifaitle  homicide  is  fuch  as  is  owing  to  force  unavoidable 


rutejjity,  without  any  intention  or  negligence  in  the  perfo® 
that  kills,  and,  therefore,  without  any  ffiadow  of  blame.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  aft  of  a magiitrate  or  officer,  who  puts  a 
malefaftor  to  death,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  public  juftice.  Homicide  is  alfo  juf fable  for  the 
advancement  of  public  juftice ; as,  where  an  officer,  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  either  in  a civil  or  criminal  cafe,  kills 
a perfon  that  affaults  or  refills  him  ( iHal.  P.C.  494.  1 Hawk. 
P.  C.  71.);  where  an  officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to 
take  a man  charged  with  felony,  but  is  refilled,  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  take  him,  kills  him  ( iHal.  P.  C.  494.);  where 
officers,  in  cafe  of  a riot  or  rebellious  affembly,  endeavour- 
ing to  difperfe  the  mob,  kill  them  ; fuch  officers  are  jollified 
both  by  common  law  (iHal.  P.  C.  495.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  1 61  ), 
and  by  the  riot  aft,  1 Geo.  I.  cap.  5.  Where  prifoners 
are  killed  by  the  gaoler  or  officer,  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent their  efcape  ( 1 Hal.  P.  C.  496. ) ; where  trefpaffers  in 
forells,  parks,  chafes,  or  warrens,  refufe  to  furrender  to 
the  keepers,  they  may  be  (lain;  (2 1 Edw.  I.  Hat.  2.  3 & 4W. 
Sc  M.  cap.  10.)  But  in  all  thefe  cafes  there  mull  be  an  ap- 
parent neceffity  ; fo  that  the  party  could  not  be  arrelted  or 
apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be  fuppreffed,  the  prifoners 
could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer-ltealers  could  not  but 
efcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed,  without  which 
this  kind  of  homicide  is  not  juftifiable.  When  one  champion 
killed  another  in  battle,  fuch  homicide  was  juftifiable,  and 
was  imputed  to  the  juft  judgment  of  God  (iHawk.  P.  C.  71.) 
Moreover,  fuch  homicide,  as  is  committed  for  preventing 
any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  England.  (24  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  5 ) Thus,  if  any  perfon  attempts  a robbery  or  murder, 
or  endeavours  to  break  open  a houfe  in  the  night-time,  or 
to  burn  it  (iHal.  P.  C.  488. ),  and  Ihould  be  killed  in 
the  attempt,  the  flayer  fhall  be  acquitted  and  difeharged. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  Jewifh  law,  Exod.  xxii.  2.  to  the 
laws  of  Athens,  and  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  Englifh  law  alfo  juftifies  homicide  in  defence  of  chajltiy  ; 
which  fee. 

Excusable  homicide  is  fuch  as  the  law  excufes  from  the 
guilt  of  felony,  though  it  implies  fome  degree  of  fault  and 
blame.  This  is  either  per  infortunium,  i.  e.  by  mifadventure, 
or  fe  defendendo,  upon  a principle  of  felf-prefervation  in  a 
fudden  affray.  See  CiiA'SCE-mcd/cy. 

The  firil  is,  where  a man  doing  a lawful  aft,  without  any 
intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another;  as  where  a 
man  has  a hatchet  at  work,  the  head  of  which  flies  off,  and 
kills  a itander-by,  or  where  a perfon,  qualified  to  keep  a 
gun,  is  (hooting  at  a mark,  and  undeiignedly  kills  a man 
( 1 Hawk.  P.  C.  73,  74. ).  Thus  alfo,  when  a parent  is 
moderately  correcting  his  child,  a mailer  his  apprentice  or 
fcholar,  or  an  officer  punifhing  a criminal,  and  happens  to 
occaiion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure  ; but  if  he  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  in  the  manner,  the  in llrument, 
or  degree  of  punilhment,  and  death  enfues,  it  is  at  lealt 
man  (laughter,  and  in  fome  cafes,  according  to  circumftances, 
murder. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  excufahle  homicide  are  fimilar  in  their 
blame  and  punifliment.  Among  the  Jews,  the  (laughter 
even  of  enemies  required  a folemn  purgation,  which  implies 
that  the  death  of  a man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave 
fome  (lain  behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  (Numb.  c.  35. 
and  Dent.  c.  jo.)  appointed  certain  cities  of  refuge  fpr 
him  who  killed  his  neighbour  unawares,  See.  But  he  was 
not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any  more  than  in  the  Englilh 
law  ; fince  the  avenger  of  blood  might  flay  him  before  he 
l eached  his  afylum,  or  if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till 
the  death  of  the  high-prieft.  In  the  imperial  law  likewise 
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«tifual  homicide  was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  em- 
peror, figned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  “ adnotatione  prin- 
cipis  otherwife  the  death  of  a man,  however  committed, 
was  in  foine  degree  punilhable.  Among  the  Greeks  homi- 
cide by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  voluntary  banifliment 
for  a year.  (Plato  de  leg.  1.  ix.)  In  Saxony  a fine  is  paid 
to  the  kindred  of  the  llain  : which  alfo,  among  the  vveltern 
Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary  homicide 
-(Stiern.  de  jure  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.):  and  in  France  no  per- 
fon  was  ever  abfolved  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a 
largefs  to  the  poor,  and  the  charge  of  certain  maffes  for  the 
foul  of  the  party  killed.  By  our  laws  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
homicide  formerly  incurred  a forfeiture,  as  fome  fay,  of  all 
the  goods  and  chattels ; according  to  others,  only  of  part 
of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or  we  regild,  which  was  probably 
difpofed  of,  as  in  France,  in  pins  ufus , or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  foul.  But  the  delinquent  has  now  a pardon,  and  writ 
of  reftitutiou  of  his  goods,  as  a matter  of  courfe  and  right, 
only  paying  for  fuing  out  the  fame  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  381.)  ; 
and  in  moll  cafes  the  judge  will  grant  a general  verdift  of 
acquittal.  Foil.  289. 

Felonious  homicide  is  the  aft  of  killing  a human  creature 
without  juftification  or  excufe.  This  is  either  felf-murder 
(fee  Felo  de  fe);  or  the  killing  of  another  man,  which  is 
divided  into  manjlaugbter  and  murder  ; which  fee  refpeftively. 
Blacklt.  Com.  book  iv.  cap.  14. 

HOMILY,  formed  of  Ipikoc,  ajfembly , originally 

fignifies  a conference,  or  converfation  ; but  the  word  has 
fince  been  applied  to  an  exhortation,  or  fermon,  delivered  to 
the  people. 

The  Greek  homilia , fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a familiar 
difeourfe,  like  the  Latin  jermo  ; and  difeourfes  delivered  in 
the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to  intimate,  that  they 
were  not  harangues,  or  matters  of  ollentation  and  flourilh, 
like  thofe  of  profane  orators,  but  familiar  and  ufeful  dif- 
eourfes, as  of  a mailer  to  his  difciples,  or  a father  to  his 
children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  com- 
puted by  bifhops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  perfons  ; becaufe,  in 
the  fir  11  ages,  none  but  bifhops  were  admitted  to  preach. 

The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  priefts,  till 
toward  the  fifth  century.  St.  Chryfoftom  was  the  firil 
prefbyter  that  preached  llatedly.  Origen  and  St.  Auguf- 
tine  alfo  preached,  but  it  was  by  a peculiar  licence,  or 
privilege.. 

Photius  diftinguifhes  homily  from  fermon  ; in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a more  familiar  manner ; the  pre- 
late interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  anfwering  and  interrogating  him  ; fo  that  it  was 
properly  a converfation  ; whereas  the  fermon  was  delivered 
with  more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit,  after  the  manner  of  the 
orators. 

There  are  feveral  fine  homilies  of  the  fathers  flill  extant ; 
and,  particularly,  of  St.  Chryfoilom,  St.  Gregory,  &c. 
The  praftice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or  indolent 
priells,  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Deacon  and  Alcuin  to 
form  homilies  or  difeourfes  upon  the  Gofpels  and  Epillles, 
from  the  ancient  doftors  of  the  church.  This  gave  rife  to 
that  famous  colleftion,  entitled  the  Homiliarium  of  Charle- 
magne, and  which  being  followed  as  a model  by  many  pro- 
ductions of  the  fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons, 
from  a principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (fays 
Mofheim,)  to  nonrilh  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
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ignorance  of  a worthlefs  clergy.  Ecclef.  Hid.  vol.  if, 
p.  254.  8vo.  ed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  feveral  of 
thefe  homilies  compofed  and  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
in  fuch  churches  as  were  not  provided  with  a fuffieiently 
learned  minifter,  in  order  to  prevent  unfound  doctrine  being 
taught  in  remote  country  places.  The  homilies  of  the 
eltablilhed  church  of  England  are  contained  in  two  books  j 
the  former  of  which  was  publiihed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
W’ard  VI.,  and  the  latter  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Both  thefe  are  pronounced  by  the  35th 
article  of  the  church  to  “ contain  a godly  and  wholelome 
doftrine,  and  neceffury  for  thefe  times,'’"/,  e.  for  the  times 
in  which  they  were  publifhed.  The  authors  of  thefe  homi- 
lies were  the  great  reformers  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Jewel.  Bifhop  Tomline  mentions,  in  his  “ Refutation  of 
Calvinifm,  8vo.  181 1,  that  not  one  of  the  peculiar  dottrines 
of  Calvin  is  mentioned  in  either  of  thefe  two  books : the 
word  Predeftination  does  not  occur  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  homilies  ; the  word  Eleftion  occurs  upon 
one  occaiion  only,  and  then  it  is  ufed  in  its  true  fcriptural 
fignification,  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  ufed  bv 
Calvinifts:  the  word  Reprobation  does  not  occur  at  all: 
nothing  is  faid  of  abfolute  decrees,  partial  redemption,  per- 
feverance,  or  irrefiftible  grace. 

HOMILIES,  Clementine.  See  Clementina. 

HOMINE  capto  in  withernam , in  Law , a writ  for  appre- 
hending him  that  has  taken  any  bondman  or  woman,  and  led 
him  or  her  out  of  the  country  ; fo  that  he  or  file  cannot  be 
replevied  according  to  law.  See  Withernam. 

HoMINE  eligendo  ad  cujlodiendam  peciam  figilli  pro  mercato- 
rilus  editi , a writ  direfted  to  a corporation  for  the  choice  of 
a new  perfon  to  keep  one  part  of  the  feal  appointed  for 
llatutes  merchant,  when  a former  is  dead  according  to  the 
ilatute  of  Aftori  Burnel. 

Ho  mine  replegiando,  a writ  for  the  bailing  of  a man  out 
of  prifon,  when  he  is  confined  without  commandment  of  the 
king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufe  that  is  replcviable. 
But  this  writ  is  now  feldom  ufed ; a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
being  fued  out  on  the  necefiary  occafions. 

1 10MINIC0L7E,  formed  of  the  Latin  homo , hominis, 
man,  and  colo,  I worfhip,  in  Antiquity,  a name  which  the 
Apollinarians  gave  to  the  orthodox,  to  denote  them  wor- 
fhip pers  of  man. 

As  the  orthodox  maintained  that  Jefus  Chrifh  was  God- 
man,  the  Apollinarians  accufed  them  of  adoring  a man,  and 
therefore  called  them  huminico/x. 

HOMMACKS,  in  Engineery,  are  ufed  by  Mr.  Smeaton 
to  denote  fand  hills  thrown  up  by  the  tide ; fometimes  alfo 
they  are  called  paddocks. 

HOMMEDAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Chriltianfand ; 19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chriltian- 
fand. 

FIOMMOC,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  a hillock,  or  finall 
eminence  of  land  refembling  the  figure  of  a cone,  and  ap- 
pearing on  the  fea-coall  of  any  country. 

FIOMNONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary;  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Matusfalva. 

HOMO,  Man,  in  Zoology.  See  Man.  . 

HOMOCENTRIC,  compofed  of  Jimilar,  and  Kvirpov,- 
centre,  in  AJlronomy,  a term  of  the  fame  import  with  concen- 
trie. 

HOMOCFIRQA,  in  Natural Hiflory,  'Ci\o  name  of  :a  ge-  - 
nus  of  pebbles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Luo-:,  Jimilar,  and 
Xpt ce/e«>y,arid*expreffes  luch  pebbles  as  are  not  veined, 
but  all  of. one  fimple  and  fimilar  colour.  Thefe  are  bodies) , 
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compofed  of  cryftalline  matter,  confiderably  debafed  by 
earth,  and  this  of  various  kinds  in  the  different  fpccies, 
but  only  of  one  kind  in  the  fame  fpecies,  which  is  thence 
always  of  one  colour,  and  not  fubjedt  to  veins.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  only  five  known  fpecies  ; the  white,  red, 
yellow,  blueifh,  and  greenifh.  All  thefe  are  covered  with 
external  coats  or  cruits,  like  thofe  of  the  common  pebble. 
Hill's  Hilt,  of  Foff.  p.  510. 

HOMODROMUS  Vectis,  in  Mechanics,  a lever,  in 
which  the  weight  is  in  the  middle  between  the  power  and 
fulcrum,  or  the  power  in  the  middle  between  the  weight  and 
fulcrum.  See  Lever. 

The  word  homodromus  is  derived  from  quo-,  fame,  and 
Sfpjj-o:,  courfe,  becaufe  in  this  fpecies  of  lever  the  weight  and 
power  move  in  the  fame  diredtion  ; as  in  the  heterodromus 
they  move  in  contrary  directions. 

HOMOEOTELEUTON,  ‘O^oWeAsutov,  a figure  in 
Rhetoric,  whereby  feveral  verbs  in  a fentence  are  made  to  end 
alike ; as,  eos  deduci,  evehi  quam  deferi  rnalui : or,  ut  vivis 
invidiofe,  delinquis  ftudiofe,  loqueris  odiofe. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homogexeal,  compofed  of 
the  Greek  fo;,  like,  and  yivoc,  kind,  is  a term  applied  to  vari- 
ous fubjects,  to  denote  that  they  con  fid  of  fimilar  parts,  or 
of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  ; in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are  of  different 
natures,  &c. 

Natural  bodies  are  generally  compofed  of  homogeneous 
parts,  as  a diamond,  a metal,  &c.  Artificial  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  are  affemblages  of  heterogeneous  parts,  or 
parts  of  different  qualities  ; as  a building  of  ftone,  wood, 
See. 

HOMOGENE  AL  Light,  is  that  whofe  rays  are  all  of 
one  and  the  fame  colour,  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  reflex- 
ibility. See  Light. 

Homogexeal  Numbers  and  Plants,  are  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  and  nature. 

Homogexeal  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  one  common  radi- 
cal fign  ; as  V27>  an(l  V3-  See  Surd. 

HOMOGENEUM  Comparationis,  in  Algebra,  the 
known  quantity  in  an  equation  ; called  alfo  abfolute  number. 

It  is  called  homogeneum  comparationis,  of  comparifon,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  other  terms  ; which,  though  homoge- 
neous as  well  as  this,  i.  e.  always  raifed  to  the  fame  degree 
of  power,  are  not  the  quantities  of  which  things  are  here 
compared  or  referred.- 

HOMOGRAMMI,  'O^o'/^ayq/.!,  among  the  ancients,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  athletae  who  drew  the  fame  letter, 
and  on  that  account  were  to  engage  together  ; for  when  any 
number  of  athletae  were  to  enter  the  lifts,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine with  whom  every  one  fhould  contend,  they  threw  into 
an  urn  a number  of  letters  equal  to  that  of  the  athletae,  but 
fo  that  there  were  always  two  leters  of  a fort,  as  two  a’s,  or 
two  b’s.  After  thefe  had  been  fhaken  together,  the  athletae 
drew  them  out,  and  thofe  who  got  the  fame  letter  were  to 
fight  each  other. 

HOMOIOC ATALECTON,  'Oiuo»o>ta.1aAw7ov,  in  Rhe- 
toric, a figure  wherein  the  different  parts  of  a fentence  have 
the  fame  termination. 

Homoiocataleclon  is  ufed  as  a genus  to  denote  fimilar  ter- 
minations and  words  ; and  homoioptoton  and  homoioteleu- 
ton  are  made  its  fpecies. 

HOMOIOMERICAL  Principles,  of  o/j.oioc,  fimilar, 
and  p.s^/1,  part,  a peculiar  kind  of  principle,  fuppofed  by 
Anaxagoras  in  all  mixed  bodies ; being  determinate  num- 
bers of  fuch  fimilar  principles,  as,  when  they  came  to  be 
parts,  e.  gr.  of  an  animal  body,  would  there  make  fuch  maffes 
and  combinations  as  their  nature  required;  viz.  the  fan- 


guinary  particles  would  then  meet  together,  and  make  blood, 
the  urinous  particles  conftitute  urine,  the  offeous  ones  bones, 
the  carncous  ftefti,  &c.  See  Principle. 

HOMOIOPTOTON,  'Opoioirldlov,  a figure  in  Rhetoric , 
whereby  the  feveral  parts  of  a fentence  end  with  the  fame 
cafe,  or  tenfe  of  a like  found  ; e.  gr.  mcerentes ,fentes,  elachry- 
mantes,  itf  miferantes.  Ifocrates  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
this  figure.  Some  of  the  belt  orators  have  induftrioufly 
avoided  this  figure,  becaufe  it  has  too  much  the  appearance 
of  art. 

HOMOLINON,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs 
crude  flax,  and  by  others  for  a coarfe  fort  of  flaxen  linen, 
made  of  the  rough  threads  unwhitened,  which  was  ufed  by 
the  ancients  for  towels  to  rub  people  after  bathing. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  adt  of 
confirming  or  rendering  a thing  more  valid  and  folemn,  by 
publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  thereof. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  f.o\oyin,  confent,  affent , 
formed  of  fo;,fimilis,  like,  and  >oyo;,  of  As  yuv,  clicere,  to  fay  ; 
q.  cl.  to  fay  the  fame  thing,  to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  Geometry , is  applied  to  the  corre- 
fpondent  fides  of  limilar  figures,  which  are  faid  to  be  homo- 
logous, or  in  proportion  to  each  other. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  hj/.oy  fimilar,  and  Ao>oc,  ratio, 
reafon  ; q.  d.  quantities  alike  to  each  other  in  ratio.  So,  if 
the  ratio  of  A to  B be  the  lame  as  of  C to  D,  here  A is  ho- 
mologous to  C,  as  13  to  D ; becaufe  of  the  fimilitude  be- 
tween the  antecedents  and  confequents.  The  two  antece- 
dents, and  the  two  confequents,  then,  in  any  continued  geo- 
metrical proportion,  are  homologous  terms. 

Thus,  the  bafe  of  one  triangle  is  homologous  to  the  bafe 
of  another  fimilar  triangle  : fo  in  fimilar  triangles,  the  fides 
oppolite  to  equal  angles  are  faid  to  be  homologous. 

Equiangular,  or  fimilar  triangles,  have  their  homologous 
fides  proportional. 

All  fimilar  triangles,  redtangles,  and  polygons,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous  fides. 

Homologous  Things,  in  Logic,  are  fuch  as  agree  in  name, 
but  are  of  different  natures.  Thefe  coincide  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  equivocal  and  homonymous  terms. 

HOMONOIA,  in  Botany,  from  ouovoik,  concord,  alluding 
to  the  union  of  the  ftamens  into  various  tribes,  all  co-operat- 
ing to  one  end.  Lour.  Cochinch.  636.  Clafs  and  order, 
Dioecia  Polyadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccce,  Linn.  Euphorbia, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  ovate,  concave, 
coloured  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  about  200, 
equal  to  the  calyx,  united  into  20  bundles  ; anthers  roundifli. 

Female,  on  a feparatc  plant,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf, 
many-cleft,  acute,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Pif.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifli  ; ftyle  none  ; lligmas  three,  oblong,  vil- 
lous. Peric.  Capfule  three-lobed,  with  three  cells,  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  roundifh,  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  coloured  leaves.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  200,  in  10  bundles. 

Female,  Calyx  inferior,  many-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Stig- 
mas three.  Capftile  of  three  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  H.  riparia.  A native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Cochin- 
china,  where  it  is  called  Ri  ri  bo  foung.  It  is  a tree,  fix  feet 
high,  with  a thick,  upright  Item,  much  branched.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  lanceolate,  alternate,  entire,  downy.  Flowers 
fmall,  in  nearly  terminal  linear  fpikes,  called  by  Loureiro 
amenta,  or  catkins  ; but  as  he  deferibes  the  male  catkin  with 
three  feales  to  each  flower,  and  a three-leaved  perianth  befides, 
it  is  manifeft  the  former  mult  be  bradteas.  The  whole  of 
his  defeription  befides  indicates  one  of  the  natural  order  of 
Euphorbia , which  are  not  amentaceous  plants. 
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HOMONOPAGIA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medicinal  au- 
thors for  the  head-ach. 

HOMONYMIA,  in  Logic,  an  equivocation.  See  Ho- 
MONYMON,  See. 

HOMONYMON,  'Op owyov,  compofed  of  tyoc,  fimilis , 
and  the  Ionic  ovoy.ee,  for  ow y.<x,  name,  a word  which  has  dif- 
ferent meanings,  or  which  is  ufed  to  exprefs  things  of  differ- 
ent nature  and  quality. 

Homonyma  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called 
po!yfema,Jynonema,  and  equivocals. 

HOMOOUSANS,  Homousians,  Homoufianianijls,  Ho- 
moufiafls,  formed  of  byUcrio;,  or  by.onmo-:,  fignifying  of  the  fame 
fuhjlance,  are  names  which  the  Arians  anciently  gave  to  the 
orthodox,  becaufe  they  held  that  God  the  Son  is  homooufios, 
i.  e.  con  fuhjl anti al  with  the  Father.  Hunneric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  who  was  an  Arian,  pubhfned  a reicript,  diredfted 
to  all  the  Flomooufian  bifhops.  See  Person,  &c. 

HOMOOUSIOS,  'Oyobvio.:,  among  Divines,  a being  of 
the  fame  fubftance  or  effence  with  another. 

The  divinity  of  Chrift  having  been  denied  by  the  Ebionites 
and  Cerinthians  in  the  firft  century,  by  the  Theodotians  in 
the  fecond,  by  the  Artemonians  at  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
and  by  the  Samofatenians,  or  Paulians,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fame,  a council  was  affembled  at  Anticch  in  269,  wherein 
Paul  us  Samofatenus,  head  of  this  Jaft  left,  and  bifhop  of 
Antioch,  was  condemned  and  depofed,  and  a decree  pub- 
lifhed,  as  fome  have  faid,  wherein  Chrift  is  afferted  to  be 
God  of  God,  and  byoep-io;,  i.  e.  confnljiantial  with  the 
Father. 

It  has  been  urged  by  feveral  ancient  writers  of  the  fourth 
century,  viz.  Athanafius,  Hilary  of  Poidliers,  and  Baiil, 
that  the  council  of  ^ntioch  rejected  the  word  opWfo?,  or 
confubjiantial,  as  improper  : and  if  we  confider  that  Eufebius, 
who  has  been  called  an  Arian,  fpeaks  of  Malchion,  who 
diredled  and  governed  at  this  council,  as  a man  of  uncommon 
foundnefs  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  we  may  prefume  that  the 
term  was  not  introduced  in  this-  council.  The  council  of 
Nice,  however,  affembled  in  325,  exprefsly  eftablifhed  th-e 
Homooufian  dodfrine.  Many  learned  writers  have  taken 
pains  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  council  of  Anticch, 
and  to  {hew  that  both  thefe  councils  held  the  fame  dodirine. 
See  Arians. 

HOMOPEIAGI.  See  Omofhagi. 

HOMOPHONE  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufic,  implied 
unifons,  contrafted  with  Antiphoni,  which  meant  fym- 
phonies,  or  mufic  in  odtaves.  The  word  is  derived  from 
cyo;,  alike,  and  tpiuvii,  found 

Homophoni,  Homophonous,  in  Greek  Mufic,  was  equiva- 
lent to  unifons,  or  unifonous  performance  vocal  or  inftru- 
mental,  in  which  the  feveral  parts  were  of  the  fame  pitch. 

HOMO P. AN,  or  Homrax,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; between  Sana  and  Beit- 
al-Fakih.  In  a hill  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  there  are 
faid  to  be  360  refervoirs  for  water,  cut  in  the  rock.  In  its 
diftridl  is  comprehended  a large  and  fertile  mountain,  called 
Burra.  ' . ' 

HOMORIUS,  in  Mythology,  is  an  epithet  given  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  anfwering  to  Terminalis  among  the 
Romans.  Polyb.  Hill.  lib.  ii. 

HOMOROD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Fogaras. 

HOMOTONCS,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  made  the  cha- 
radleriftic  of  a certain  kind  of  fevers,  which  continue  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  in  one  equable  and  uniform  tenor, 
without  exacerbation  or  relaxation. 

HOMS,  in  Geography  ■ See  Em  ESA. 

HOMUNCIONALES,  in  Ecclefafical  Hijlory , an  ap- 


pellation given  by  the  Arians  to  the  orthodox,  who  laid 
there  were  two  natures  and  fubftances  in  Chrift. 

HOMUNCiONiSTS,  Homuncionistje,  formed  of 
hommcio,  a diminutive  of  homo,  a man,  q.  d.  little  man,  a fedt 
of  heretics,  the  followers  of  Photinus,  and  from  him  alfo 
called  Photinians. 

They  had  this  appellation,  becaufe  of  their  denying  the 
two  natures  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  holding  that  he  was  only 
mere  man. 

HOMUNCIO.NITES,  Homuncionit,*:,  were  a fedt 
of  ancient  heretics,  whofe  diftinguilhed  dogma  it  was,  that 
the  image  of  God  was  impreffed  on  the  body,  not  on  the 
foul  or  mind  of  man. 

HO-NAN,  in  Geography,  a molt  delightful  province  of 
China,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  called  by 
theChinefe  Tong-hoa,  or  the  Middle  Flower.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Pe-tcheli  and  Chan-fi,  on  the  S. 
by  Elou-quang,  and  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Chan-tong.  Its 
capital  is  Cai-fong.  The  ancient  emperors,  invited  by  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
fixed  their  relidence  here  for  fome  time.  The  abundance 
of  its  fruits,  paftures,  and  corn,  the  effeminacy  or  rather 
voluptuoufnefs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  its 
provisions,  have  prevented  trade  from  flourishing  in  this, 
as  it  has  done  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
country  is  flat,  except  towards  the  weft,  where  anfes  a long 
chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick  forefts  ; and  the 
land  is  in  fuch  high  Hate  of  cultivation,  that  thofe  who  travel 
through  it  imagine  they  are  walking  in  an  immenfe  garden. 
Befldes  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  traverfes  this  province, 
it  is  watered  by  a great  number  of  fprings  and  fountains  ; 
it  has  alfo  a valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a pro- 
digious number  of  workmen,  becaufe  its  water  has  the  pro- 
perty of  communicating  to  hlk  a luftre,  which  cannot  be 
imitated.  Exclufively  of  forts,  caftles,  and  places  of  ffrength, 
this  province  contains  eight  foil,  or  cities  of  the  lirft  clafs, 
■and  102  of  the  fecond  and  third.  The  population  of  this 
province,  according  to  fir  George  Staunton,  amounts  to 
27,000,000  perfons. 

Ho-nan,  a city  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  fore-mentioned 
province,  fituated  amidft  mountains  and  between  three  rivers. 
The  Chinefe  formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  becaufe  it  was  the  middle  of  their  empire.  Its 
jurifdidtion  is  very  extenlive  ; for  it  comprehends  ©ne  city 
of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  1 3 of  the  third.  One  of  thefe 
cities  named  Teng-fong-hien,.  is  famous  on  account  of  the 
tower  ereHed  by  the  celebrated  Tcheou-kong  for  an  obfer- 
vatory  ; in  it  is  to  be  Hill  feen  an  inftrument  which  he  made 
ufe  of  to  find  the  {hadow  at  noon,  and  to  determine  the  lati- 
tude. This  aftronomer  lived  above  1000  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  he  invented  the 
manner’s  compafs.  N.  lat.  34°  44'.  E.  long.  112  g'. 

HO  N AN  ELL  A , a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Sanore,  on 
the  Tungebadra  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Sanore. 

HONCKENYA,  in  Botany,  named  by  profeffor  Will- 
denow,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Gerard  Auguftus  Honckeny,  _ 
an  able  agriculturift.  Willd.  in  Uft.  Deled!.  v.  2.  200. 
So.  PI.  v.  2.  325. — Clafs  and  order,  Oclandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Tiliacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  coriaceous, 
linear  leaves,  hairy  and  coloured  externally,  deciduous. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  rather  Shorter  than  the 
calyx,  deciduous.  Nedlaries  very  numerous,  capillary, 
dilated  at  the  top,  refembling  ftamens,  Shorter  than  the 
petals,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Slam.  Filaments  eight, 
rather  longer  than  the  nectaries,  iniertedinto  the  receptacle, 
compreffed,  linear,  flightly  dilated  at  their  bafe  ; anthers 
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tre  d,  oblong,  of  two  cells.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperlor,  ob- 
long, hifpid  ; llyle  thick,  cylindrical,  ffiorter  than  the  (la- 
mens,  ereft ; ftigma  with  fix  teeth.  Pole.  Capfule  oblong, 
clothed  with  very  long  thorns,  of  five  cells  and  five  valves, 
whofe  edges  form  the  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  roundilh, 
rather,  compreffed,  brown,  rough  with  elevated  points,  half 
clothed  with  a thin  membranous  tunic,  and  affixed  to  the 
central  column. 

Effi  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  inferior.  Petals  five. 
Neftaries  numerous,  refenibling  ftamens.  Caplule  thorny, 
with  five  cells  and  five  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  each  with 
a membranous  tunic. 

i.  H.  fcifolia,  Willd.  in  Ufl.  Deleft,  v.  2.  201.  t.  4. 
Native  of  Guinea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Ifert. 
Stem  woody  ; its  branches  round,  clothed  with  fhort  brown 
pubefcence.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ltalks,  toothed,  or 
rather  fharply  ferrated,  two  or  tlwee  inches  long;  tawny 
and  downy  beneath  : the  upper  ones  oblong,  obtufe,  un- 
divided ; the  lower  palmate,  with  three  or  five  blunt  lobes. 
Flowers  terminal,  ternate,  (bilked,  above  an  inch  wide,  of 
a blueilh  purple. — Nearly  akin  to  Aubletia  of  Schreber  and 
'Willdenow,  as  the  latter  obferves,  but  “ diltinguilhed  by 
the  form  of  its  capfule,  the  ftamen-like  neftaries,  and  the 
tunicated  feeds.’’ — The  latter  is  indeed  a good  mark,  but 
the  fuppofed  nectaries  are  probably  only  barren  ftamens. 

HOND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Tokay. 

HONDA,  a town  of  America,  in  New  Granada,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  river  Magdalena,  in  N.  lat.  50  16',  and  long.  E. 
of  Quito  4'  9'.  M.  Bouguer  reprefents  it  as  a pleafant 
little  town,  and  the  chief  mart  of  the  commerce  between 
Quito  and  the  northern  provinces. 

^ Honda,  a bay  on  the  N.  coatt  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba  ; 
-70  miles  W.  of  Havannah.  N.  lat.  22'  58’.  W.  long.  83° 

Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coait  of  the  province  of  Hon- 
duras, northward  of  Cape  Gracias  a Dios.— Alfo,  a bay 
on  the  coait  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  St.  Mar- 
tha. N.  lat.  1 2 . W.  long.  7 1 6'. 

HONDEKOETER,  Gilles,  in  Biography , born  at 
Utrecht  in  1583,  imitated  the  llyle  of  compofition,  and 
the  manner  of  colouring,  of  Roland  Savery,  and  David 
Vinckenbooms.  He  lludied  after  nature  thefe  views  which 
he  intended  for  his  landfcapes,  and  in  general  made  an  agree- 
able choice.  The  forms  and  leafing  of  his  trees  are  more  in 
the  taile  of  Vinckenbooms  than  Savery  ; but  they  are  well 
handled,  and  firmly  pencilled,  though  fometimes  perhaps 
they  are  a little  too  brown,  or  too  yellow. 

He  painted  different  kinds  of  fowls  with  fingular  truth 
and  exaftnefs,  and  frequently  filled  his  fmall  landfcapes  with 
no  other  objefts  ; but  thofe  he  finiffied  highly,  and  with 
great  tranfparence  of  colouring. 

Hondekoeter,  GysbRECHT,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1613, 
was  fon  of  the  preceding,  from  whom  he  learned  delign 
and  colouring.  The  iubjefts  he  painted  were,  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  "and  other  domeftic  fowls,  which  he  deferibed 
in  a lively  and  ftrong  manner,  giving  his  objefts  agreeable 
attitudes,  and  colouring  them  exaftly  after  nature.  1 he 
works  of  this  mafter  are  very  often  injudicioufly  afertbed  to 
his  fon,  although  the  paintings  of  Gyffirecht  are  in  every 
refpeft  abundantly  inferior  to  thole  of  Melchier  Honde- 
koeter. 

Hondekoeter,  Melchier,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1636,  and  from  his  infancy  was  carefully 
trained  up  to  the  profeffion  by  his  father.  He  chofe  the 
fame  fubjefts  ; but,  in  his  manner  of  painting  them,  he  fur- 
paifed  not  only  hi*  mailer,  but  even  the  belt  of  his  contem- 
porarieSj  iu  a very  high  degree.  Till  he  was  feyentccn 
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years  of  age  he  praftifed  under  the  direftion  of  Gyffirecht 
and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds  ; but 
he  was  particularly  plcafed  to  reprefent  cocks,  liens,  ducks 
chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  deferibed  in  an  elegant 
variety  of  aftions  and  attitudes. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  1653, 
he  received  fome  inltructions  from  his  uncle  John  Baptiil 
Weeninx  ; but  his  principal  and  belt  inltruftor  was  nature, 
which  he  (tudied  with  intenfe  application,  and  that  enabled 
him  to  give  to  every  animal  he  painted  fuch  truth,  fuch  a 
degree  of  force,  expreffion,  and  life,  as  feemed  to  equal 
nature  itfelf ; nor  did  any  artift  take  more  pains  to  fiudy 
every  point  that  might  conduce  to  the  perfeftion  of  his  art. 
His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate ; his  touch 
light,  his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively,  and  re- 
markably tranfparent ; and  the  feathers  of  his  fowls  were 
exprefied  with  fuch  a fweliing  foftnefs,  as  might  readily  and 
agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  any  fpeftaior. 

It  is  reported,  that  he  had  trained  up  a cock  to  (land  in 
any  attitude  he  wanted  to  deferibe,  and  that  it  was  his 
cultom  to  place  that  creature  near  his  eafel;  fo  that,  at  the 
motion  of  his  hand,  the  bird  would  fix  itfelf  in  the  proper 
pollute,  and  would  continue  in  that  particular  pofition, 
without  the  fmalleit  perceptible  alteration,  for  feveral  hours 
at  a time. 

The  landfcapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds 
of  his  piftures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and  (kill, 
and  admirably  finiffied  ; they  harmonize  with  his  fubjeft, 
and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty  of  his  prin- 
cipal objefts.  His  touch  was  very  fingular  in  imitating  the 
natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  painted  ; which  not  only 
produced  a charming  effeft,  but  alfo  may  prove  ferviceable 
to  an  intelligent  obferver,  to  affift  him  in  determining  which 
are  the  genuine  piftures  of  this  mafter,  and  which  are  im- 
pofitions.  The  works  of  Hondekoeter  are  juftly  in  very 
great  requeft  and  eflimation,  and  they  generally  afford  a 
large  price,  almolt  in  proportion  to  their  value.  He  died 
1695,  agcd  59- 

HOND-HABEND.  See  Hand-Habend. 

HONDIUS,  Abraiiam,  in  Biography.  This  painter, 
who  is  well  known  in  our  kingdoms,  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1638,  according  to  the  mod  authentic  writers,  though 
Defcamps  fixes  his  birth  in  1650,  twelve  years  later.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  univerfal  mailer,  painting,  with 
equal  readinefs,  landfcapes,  animals  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
dogs,  huntings  of  wild  animais,  boars,  deer,  wolves,  and 
foxes,  as  alfo  converfations  and  fowls  ; but  his  favourite  fub- 
jefts were  huntings. 

His  manner  feems  peculiar  to  himfelf ; it  was  bold  and 
free;  and,  except  Rubens  and  Snyders,  few  mailers  have 
painted  animals  in  a greater  llyle,  or  with  more  fpirit.  There 
is  certainly  a great  deal  of  fire  in  his  compofitions ; but  his 
colouring  is  often  extravagant,  and  his  drawing  extremely 
incorrect.  In  general  his  pencilling  was  harffi,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  a fiery  tint  ; yet  fome  of  his  fmall  piftures  are 
very  neatly  finiffied.  There  is  a great  inequality  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  works' of  Hondius,  fome  of  them  being  in  every 
refpect  abundantly  fuperior  to  others  ; but  there  is  fcarcc 
any  mailer  whofe  compofitions  are  fo  eafily  dillinguilhable 
as  thofe  of  Hondius,  by  certain  particularities  in  Ins  touch, 
his  talle  of  defign,  and  his  colouring. 

Several  of  his  piftures  of  dogs  are  much  efteemed  ; and 
one  etpecially  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  reprefented  thirty 
different  fpeeies  of  thofe  animals,  all  being  well  defigned,  and 
every  cliflinft  animal  being  charafterifed  with  fome  peculiar 
air,  aftion,  expreffion,  or  attitude.  As  he  was  exceedingly 
haraffed  and  tormented  with  the  gout,  the  works  of  his  latter 
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time  are  more  negligently  executed  than  thofe  which  he 
fir.ilhed  in  his  prime  ; and,  therefore,  they  very  much  con- 
tribute to  leffen  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  fome  of 
his  more  iludied  and  better  finifhed  performances. 

His  moft  capital  picture  is  the  burning  of  Troy,  in  which 
there  are  a variety  of  figures,  many  of  them  well  defigned 
and  difpofed  with  judgment.  Houbraken  alfo  mentions  a 
candle-light  of  this  mailer’s  hand,  in  which  appeared  a fine 
oppofition  of  light  and  fhadow,  and  the  figures  were  ex- 
tremely well  defigned  and  well  coloured.  He  died  1691, 
aged  53. 

HONDO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the 
Sierra  Leone  country,  bordering  on  Quoja,  between  the  Grain 
Coaft  and  the  river  Scherbro. 

HONDTSCHOOTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillriCt 
of  Bergues  ; 10  miles  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk.  The  place  con- 
tains 3168,  and  the  canton.  1 1,194  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  130  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

HONDURAS,  a province  of  the  domain  or  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  of  North  America, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a bay  of  its  own  name,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mofquito  fhore  and  Caribbean  fea,  on  the  S.  by  Nica- 
ragua, and  on  the  W.  by  Guatimala  and  Vera  Paz.  The 
extent  of  this  province  is  reckoned  about  390  miles  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  150  from  N.  to  S.  The  country,  which  confifts 
of  mountains,  vallies,  and  plains,  is  watered  by  many  rivers, 
and  the  land  is  thus  much  enriched.  It  abounds  with  honey, 
wax,  cotton,  fine  wool,  and  particularly  dyeing  woods,  and 
has  fome  gold  and  filver  mines  ; the  air  is  good  except  near 
low  grounds  and  moraffes  ; the  foil  is  fertile,  and  in  many 
parts  produces  Indian  corn  thrice  in  the  year,  together 
with  wheat,  peas,  &c.  Its  paflures  are  excellent,  and  it 
furnifhes  all  kinds  of  provifions.  Its  vineyards  afford 
grapes  twice  in  the  year  ; for  immediately  after  the  vintage, 
the  grapes  are  cut  again  ; and  the  fecond  grapes  are  ripe 
before  Chrilfmas.  For  want  of  cultivation,  many  parts  of 
this  rich  country  have  become  defert.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Valladolid  the  capital,  Truxillo,  Ornoa,  Gracias  a Dios,  and 
St.  Jago.  It  derives  its  chief  importance  from  thofe  trails 
on  the  bay  which  furnifh  logwood.  (See  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras.) The  Mofquito  Indians  have  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Englilh,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  mahogany  and 
dyeing-woods. 

Honduras,  Bay  of,  a bay  of  the  Caribbean  fea,  adjoining 
the  province  of  the  lame,  and  fituated  between  Cape  Hon- 
duras and  Cape  Catoche,  the  north-eaiternmoil  point  of 
Yucatan,  in  lat.  21°  14'.  The  country,  adjacent  to  this  bay, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mofquito  Indians,  who  were  for- 
merly more  numerous,  but  their  population  has  been  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  prevalence  of  the  fmall-pox.  A nation,  Hill 
populous,  has  been  fixed  in  the  environs,  of.  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios.  This  confifts  of  the  Samboes,  laid  to  be  the  defeendants 
of  the  crew  of  a Guinea-fhip,  which  was  formerly  wrecked 
in  thefe  latitudes.  Their  complexion,  their  features,  their 
hair,  and  their  prepenfities,  will  fcarcely  allow  us  to  trace 
them  to  any  other  origin.  The  firft  eftablilhment  of  the 
Englifh  in  thefe  regions  was  formed  about  the  year  1730,  at 
the  diftance  of  26  leagues  from  Cape  Honduras.  At  the 
diftance  of  54  leagues  from  this  colony  is  Gracias  a Dios, 
the  harbour  of  which,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  is  im- 
menfe,  and  tolerably  fafe.  It  was  near  this  famous  cape 
that  the  Englifh  fixed  themfelves,  upon  a navigable  river, 
the  borders  of  which  are  very  fertile.  Seventy  leagues  be- 
yound  this,  thefe  people  found  at  Bluefield  fome  fpacious 
and  fruitful  plains,  an  acceffible  river,  a convenient  harbour, 
and  a rock  which  might  be  eafily  made  impregnable.  In 
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1769  the  three  factories  did  not  employ  more  than  206 
white  men,  as  many  mulattoes,  and  900  Haves.  Exclufively 
of  the  mules  and  other  articles  fent  to  Jamaica,  they  fent  this 
year  to  Europe  800,000  feet  of  mahogany,  200,000  pounds 
weight  of  farfaparilla,  and  10,000  pounds  of  tortoife-fhell. 
This  commerce  had  been  very  much  carried  on  by  fmugglers  ; 
but  in  1763  the  liberty  of  felling  logwood  was  fecured  to 
Great  Britain;  however,  fhe  was  not  permitted* to  raife 
forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to  deilroy  thofe  which  had  been 
built.  The  abbe  Raynal  obferves,  that  the  wood  which 
grows  upon  the  dry  foil  at  Campeachy,  is  much  fuperior  to 
that  which  is  cut  in  the  marfhes  of  Honduras  ; though  the 
laft-mentioned  wood  was  moft  in  ufe,  becaufe  the  price  of 
the  former  had  for  a long  time  pall  exceeded  all  bounds. 
Captain  Henderfon  has  lately  (viz.  in  1809,)  publifhed 
“ An  Account  of  the  Britifh  Settlement  of  Honduras,”  the 
refult  of  his  own  obfervations  and  inquiries.  The  climate, 
he  fays,  is  better  than  that  of  moft  of  our  Weft  India 
iflands  ; the  air  being  refrefhed  with  regular  fea-breezes  at 
all  feafons,  except  during  the  early  part  of  fummer,  viz.  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  average  heat  is  30°. 
The  only  fettlement  formed  by  the  Englifti,  which  deferves 
the  appellation  of  a town,  is  called  Balize,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; which  contains  about 
200  houfes,  all  built  of  wood,  and  raifed  on  pillars  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ftores  and  offices  occupy  the 
firft  floor,  and  the  dining  and  fleeping  rooms  are  placed  oh 
the  fecond.  Each  houfe  has,  likewife,  its  upper  and  lower 
piazzas,  which  form  the  cooleft  retreats  in  the  building. 
The  river  Balize  is  navigable  above  200  miles  up  the  coun- 
try ; and  feveral  of  our  fettlers  have  proceeded  to  that  dif- 
tance in  quell  of  wood.  The  bay  of  Honduras  is  fprinkled 
with  a great  number  of  Ihoals,  rocks,  and  chillers  of  drowned 
iflands,  which  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  which, 
without  Ikilful  pilots,  has  occafioned  many  wrecks.  The 
danger  is  increafed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northerly 
winds,  when  the  weather  is  generally  hazy,  and  the  currents 
are  fubjeCt  to  the  influence  of  the  winds.  The  vicinity  of 
Honduras  to  feveral  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  renders  it  an 
appropriate  ftation  for  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures, 
which  has  been  hitherto  fubjeCt  to  confiderable  impediments. 
The  induftry  of  our  fettlers  has  been  fo  exclufively  directed 
to  the  wood-trade,  that  agricultural  cultivation  has  been  ne- 
gleCted ; though  the  foil  is  admirably  rich,  and  fitted  to 
produce  either  the  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  of  our  Weft. 
India  iflands,  or  the  rice  and  maize  of  the  continent.  The 
filheries  might  alfo  be  rendered  very  productive  ; that  which 
is  molt  regarded  is  the  turtle-filhery.  Some  few  of  the 
turtle  caught  here  find  their  way  to  London  ; but  moft  of 
them,  efpecially  the  fpecies  called  “ Hawk’s  bill,”  which 
yield  the  tortoife-lhell,  fire  confirmed  on  the  fpot.  The 
country  Hill  remains  almoft  wholly  covered  with  wood. 
The  cutting  of  mahogany  takes  place  twice  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  ; viz . at  Chriftmas  and  in  autumn.  The  labour 
is  performed  by  negroes,  each  gang  of  whom  has  a “ huntf- 
man,”  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fearch  the  woods  and  difeover 
the,  fpot  where  the  exertions  of  his  fellow-labourers  may  be 
moft  profitably  employed.  I11  order  to  effeCt  his  purpofe, 
he  cuts  his  way  through  the  woods,  and  climbs  the  tallell 
trees,  in  order  to  furvey  the  furrounding  country.  The  co- 
lour of  the  mahogany  leaves  aids  his  eye  in  tracing  the  moft 
abundant  fpot.  The  mahogany  tree  is  cut  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  axe -man  handing  on  a llage.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  turnifhes,  of  courfe,  the  wood  of  largeft 
dimenfions ; but  for  ornamental  purpofes  the  branches  are 
preferable,  the  grain  in  them  bemg  clofer,  and  the  veins  more 
variegated.  As  thefe  trees  are  generally  found  feparate  and 
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difperfed,  a mahogany-walk  comprehends  an  extent  of  fe- 
veral  miles.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
the  logwood-tree,  which  is  laid  to  attain  maturity  in  five 
years.  The  trunks  and  branches  are  dragged  to  the  river- 
(ide,  put  together  in  rafts,  and  floated  to  the  coaft.  Moil 
of  the  negroes  employed  here  have  been  brought  from  Ja- 
maica, or  have  accompanied  their  owners  from  the  United 
States  ; no  direct;  importation  from  Africa  having  taken 
place,  they  are  fubjedied  to  much  lefs  labour  than  the  (laves 
in  our  fugar  colonies.  The  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment to  the  Honduras  trade,  confiits  in  a convoy  being  ap- 
pointed from  Jamaica  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  in  January  and 
July.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  fettlement  is  about  5000/. 
derling. 

Of  the  aquatic  fpecies  of  birds  around  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, the  pelican  and  cormorant  are  the  moil  predominant, 
induced  to  fefort  thither  for  prey  by  the  tranfparency  of  the 
fea  on  this  coaft.  Swallows  alio  appear  in  great  numbers 
in  the  rainy  feafon . They  are  obferved  to  quit  in  a body,  as 
foon  as  the  dawn  appears,  the  Savannah,  in  which  they  have 
refted  during  the  night,  and  to  afeend  into  the  air  in  a com- 
pact fpiral  form,  like  a water-fpout  or  column  of  fmoke. 
Having  attained  a certain  height  they  difperfe  in  queit  of 
food,  which  forms  the  occupation  of  the  day.  At  fun-let 
their  defeent  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  with  a noife  which  can  be  compared 
only  to  the  ru (fling  of  a blaft  or  the  fall  of  a torrent.  On 
the  Mofquito  coaft  the  flies  are  fo  troublefome  that  the 
natives  are  obliged  to  quit  their  dwellings  in  certain  feafons, 
and  to  pafs  their  nights  in  little  barks  upon  the  water. 
Thcfe  people  feem  to  have  arrived  at  that  ftage  of  favage 
fociety  which  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  “ fmall  defpotifms.” 
All  the  affairs  of  domeftic  life  are  performed  by  women  ; 
the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  ; and  the  royal 
power  is  completely  defpotic,  abforbing  within  itfelf  the 
executive,  the  legiflative,  and  the  judicial  functions.  They 
manifeft  no  trace  of  religion  except  the  adoration  of  evil 
fpirits  ; and  they  have  among  them  neither  phyiician  nor 
lawyer,  but  abound  in  conjurors.  Polygamy  is  freely  al- 
lowed ; but  adultery  is  punifhed,  though  not  capitally. 
They  can  fupport  long  abllinence  from  food,  but  they  in- 
dulge in  the  cuftomary  exceffes  of  favages  when  they  get 
poffefiion  of  provifions,  continuing  their  repaft  day  and 
night,  except  in  the  Ihort  intervals  of  deep,  until  they  have 
confumed  their  whole  flock.  The  warriors  of  the  Mofquito 
tribe  may  amount  to  the  number  of  1500  ; and  fmall  as  this 
force  is,  they  are  able  to  keep  their  inland  neighbours, 
whofe  manners  are  much  ruder,  in  a (late  of  dependence. 
The  Mofquitos  have  an  hereditary  averfion  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  profefs  great  attachment  to  our  countrymen. 

Honduras,  Cafe,  called  alfo  Punta  de  Cafilla,  a cape 
of  North  America,  at  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras. N.  lat.  16  . W.  long.  86J  16'. 

Honduras,  Sea  of,  is  that  part  of  the  North  fea  bounded 
N.  by  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  S.  by  the  Mofquito  fhore,  S.W. 
by  the  bay  of  Honduras,  W.  by  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan, 
N.W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  E.N.E.  by  Jamaica,  and  the 
Caribbean  fea. 

HONDUROS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  63  miles 
N.E.  of  Rayamo.  N.  lat.  21°  21'.  W.  long.  763  4'. 

HONE,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography,  a portrait  painter, 
who  prad!ifed  in  London,  with  confiderable  reputation,  in 
oil  and  miniature,  and  more  particularly  in  enamel.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  artifts  who  were  created  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  foundation.  He  died  in  1784. 

Hone,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers, 
called  by  the  natives  “ Ras  Hunneine,”  and  by  the  ancients 
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“ Promontorium  Magnum,”  (ituated,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  N.  lat.  350  24'.  W.  long.  1 o'. 

Hone  Key,  a (mall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  main,  at  the  er» 
trance  of  Bluelield's  bay.  N.  lat.  ii°  30'.  W.  long.  83  1'. 

Hone,  a fine  fort  of  whet-ftone,  11  fed  for  fetting  razors, 
pen-knives,  See.  (See  Wiiet^wk.)  This  is  the  cos  novacula 
of  Linnaeus,  with  fmall  gritty  particles.  See  Cos  Novacula 
and  Oil -Jlonc. 

It  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  is  vulgarly,  but  errone- 
oufly,  fuppofed  to  be  holly-wood  petrified  or  changed  into 
(tone,  by  lying  in  a petrifying  water  for  a certain  feafon. 

Of  thcfe  waters  there  are  (aid  to  be  fume  in  Oxfordfliire, 
that  will  thus  petrify  in  a very  fliort  time. 

A fort  of  hones  is  dug  near  Drogheda  in  Ireland  : fome 
have  deferibed  thefe  as  petrified  wood,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lough  Neagh. 

At  Woodthorp,  Codnor  upper  park,  and  other  iron-done 
mines  in  Derbylhire,  thin  beds  of  iron-itone  are  found  in 
the  binds  belonging  to  the  coal-meafures,  which  make 
pretty  good  hones  when  cut  and  ground  to  "a  face.  See 
Farcy’s  Derbylhire  Report,  vol.  i. 

Hones,  led  of,  or  Hone  -pavement,  is  one  of  the  tools 
11  fed  in  the  operation  of  grinding  fpecula  for  telefcopes.  This 
is  formed  of  pieces  of  the  fined  blue  hone  or  whet-ftone, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs,  and 
which,  when  whetted,  appear  mod  even  and  uniform  in  their 
colour  and  grain.  Thefe  pieces  are  to  be  cut  into  fquare 
bits,  and  having  ground  one  fide  of  each  concave  on  the, 
convex  marble,  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  with  emery 
or  fine  fand,  they  are  to  be  cemented  upon  this  thick  round 
piece  of  marble  in  a kind  of  pavement,  leaving  a fpace  of 
a fmall  draw’s  breadth  between  each,  and  placing  their 
grain  in  an  alternate  direction.  Mr.  Mudge,  inftead  of 
marble,  ufes  metal  made  of  lead  and  tin,  on  which  the  hones 
are  to  be  fo  difpofed  that  the  lines  between  them  may  run 
ftraight  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ; and  by  this  difpolition, 
the  teeth  of  a fine  faw,  moved  along  each  of  the  diviiions,  will 
clear  away  the  cement  which  rifes  between  the  ftones.  This 
bed  of  hones  (hould  be  at  lead  a fourth  part  larger  than 
the  metal  which  is  to  be  ground  upon  it.  The  furface  of 
the  metal,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  cemented,  may  or  may  not, 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  workman,  be  turned  of  a convexity 
fuitable  to  the  gage.  As  foon  as  the  hones  are  cemented 
down,  and  the  joints  cleared  by  the  faw,  the  tool  mud  be 
fixed  in  the  lathe,  and  turned  as  exad!ly  true  to  the  gage  as 
poflible.  By  this  inftrument  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  fpe- 
culum  is  completed,  and  its  furface  rendered  fit  for  the 
pohflier.  See  Plate  VI.  Optics,  Jig.  2.  Smith’s  Optics, 
book  iii.  chap.  ii.  art.  791.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  part  i. 
p.  307.  See  Grinding. 

Hone-w ort,  in  Botany.  See  SisON. 

HONESTY.  See  Lunaria. 

HONEY,  mel,  is  a fweet  vegetable  juice,  collefted  by 
the  bee  from  the  flowers  of  different  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  combs.  See  Bef,. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  the  bees  colled!  their  honey 
as  well  as  their  wax  from  the  flowers  of  plants  ; but  former 
writers  had  no  didind!  knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
flowers  which  furniflied  thefe  induftrious  infedfs  with  two 
fuch  different  fubftances.  It  is  now  known  that  the  honey 
is  procured  from  thofe  parts  of  the  flowers  which  were  firft 
difeovered  by  Linnaeus,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  neBaria  : thefe  are  certain  veficles  or  glands  fituated  near 
the  bafis  of  every  petal,  and  continually  fecreting  a nedlareous 
or  melleous  juice.  It  is  not  yet  afeertained  from  what  part  of 
the  flower  or  plant  the  bees  colled!  the  wax  : fome  have  fup- 
pofed that  it  is  furniflied  by  the  farina  contained  in  the  apices 
8 of 
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of  the  flowers  ; but  N.  Polhill,  cfq.  an  ingenious  friend  of 
the  editor,  of  whofe  ex-tenfive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  economy  of  the  bees  he  has  availed  himfelf  in  articles  per- 
taining to  this  fubjetl,  affures  him  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; 
and  that  it  is  ftill  undifeovered  from  whence  they  procure 
the  wax.  See  Wax. 

The  bee  feizes  upon  this  part  of  the  flower,  and  fucks  from 
it  their  honey,  or  a juice  of  that  nature,  which  will  become 
honey  under  her  management.  She  receives  this  into  her 
body,  and  carries  it  home  to  the  hive,  where  flic  unloads  her- 
felf  by  emptying  it  into  the  cells  which  were  before  prepared 
to  receive  it.  The  bee  does  not  receive  the  honey  in  collecting 
it  from  the  flowers  into  the  body,  by  means  of  her  trunk,  as 
many  have  fuppofed  ; for  this  trunk  ferves  only  to  colledl  the 
fweet  juice,  in  fmall  drops,  from  the  nedlaria  of  flowers. 
When  the  trunk  is  thus  loaded  with  the  juice  or  honey,  it 
depofits  it  on  the  tongue,  which  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe, 
and  being  drawn  back  into  the  mouth,  conveys  it  into  the 
cefophagus.  The  oefophagus  of  the  bee  is  a long  and  {lender 
canal,  pafling  from  the  mouth  into  the  thorax  ; towards  its 
termination  in  that  part  it  is  diilended  into  a fort  of  bag, 
which  forms  the  firil  flomach  of  the  bee.  Maraldi  fuppofed 
the  receptacle  of  the  honey  to  be  a bag,  clofed  at  the  lower 
end,  and  only  deftined  to  receive  the  honey,  and  difgorge  it 
again  upon  occafion  ; but  Swammerdam,  on  a more  accurate 
di fledtion  of  this  infedl,  found  it  to  be  a real  flomach,  open- 
ing into  another  or  fecond  ventricle.  The  firil  flomach, 

' when  empty,  is  no  more  than  a white  filament,  which,  being 
hollow,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  honey;  and,  when  received, 
it  becomes  fwelled  and  diilended  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
it  contains,  and  is  very  narrow  at  its  lower  part,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  fecond  flomach.  This  is  a fort  of  white  tran- 
fparent  bladder,  and  is  ufually  much  diilended,  and  fo  covered 
with  large  and  broad  circular  mufcles,  that  it  feems  to  re- 
femble  a tub  with  many  hoops.  This  itomach  becomes  again 
very  {lender  and  narrow  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  inteilines.  The  fecond  itomach  and  the  intellines  of 
the  bee  are  often  found  to  contain  a great  quantity  of  the 
farina  ; but  the  firfl  itomach  contains  only  honey,  and  is  feen, 
by  difleftion,  to  be  furniihed  with  all  the  organs  of  contrac- 
tion and  diftenfion  which  are  neceffary  for  throwing  out  its 
contents.  When  the  honey  has  undergone  a kind  of  con- 
codtion  in  the  flomach,  and  is  become  much  thicker  than  in 
its  undigeited  Hate  (though  the  gentleman  already  referred 
to  apprehends  that  it  undergoes  no  kind  of  change  in  the 
itomach  of  the  bee),  it  is  difgorged  again  through  the  mouth, 
and  not  as  Swammerdam  erroneoufly  imagined,  through  a 
fmall  orifice  in  the  end  of  the  trunk.  The  procefs  of  this 
operation  may  be  eafdy  difeovered  in  glafs  hives,  where  the 
cells  reach  to  the  glafs,  and  have  only  four  fides  of  wax,  the 
glafs  ferving  for  the  other  two  fides. 

The  bee  that  comes  loaded  to  the  cell  thruils  its  head  very 
deep  into  it,  and  difeharges  the  honey  from  its  flomach  in  a 
very  little  time,  and  feemingly  with  very  little  trouble,  by  the 
mouth.  One  bee  fuceeeds  another  till  the  whole  cell  is  filled. 
In  this  work,  it  has  been  often  obferved,  that  what  appears 
to  be  the  lail  quantity  of  honey  difgorged  into  the  cell  is  al- 
ways of  a different  appearance  from  the  reil : this  is  of  the 
nature  of  a cream,  and  is  always  much  thicker  than  the  reil 
of  the  honey,  which  appears  of  one  colour  and  confiilence  ; 
it  feems  to  be  very  ufeful  in  the  economy  of  the  work,  ferv- 
ing at  once  to  keep  the  honey  moiil,  and  to  prevent  its 
running  out  by  any  accident.  Though  this  cream  or  cruft 
appears  to  be  the  lail  voided  quantity,  it  is  not  fo  in  reality, 
for  it  feems  to  have  been  gathered  together  from  the  firil ; 
and  every  frefh  quantity  of  honey  is  added  under,  not  upon 
its  furface.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  always  obferved,  that  the 


bee  which  comes  loaded  to  the  cell  does  not  at  once  difeharge 
its  honey  into  it,  but  entering  into  the  cell  as  deep  as  poflible, 
it  puts  forward  the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  and  with  them  pierces 
a hole  through  the  cruft  or  cream.  While  this  hole  is  kept 
open  by  the  feet,  the  bee  difgorges  the  honey  in  large  drops 
from  the  mouth  ; thefe,  falling  into  the  hole  made  by  the  feet, 
mix  with  the  mafs  below,  and  the  bee,  before  it  flies  off,  new- 
models  the  cruft,  and  clofes  up  the  hole  ; and  this  is  regularly 
done  by  every  bee  that  contributes  to  the  general  ilore  of  the 
cell. 

The  feveral  cells  of  the  combs  in  every  hive  are  differ- 
ently filled  with  honey,  and  for  different  purpofes  : fome 
is  laid  up  for  immediate  confumption,  on  occafions  of  bad 
weather  and  the  like  accidents,  or  for  the  ufe  of  thole  bees 
that  in  good  weather  ftay  at  home  to  work,  and  are  not 
fupplied  in  any  other  way  by  thofe  which  have  been  abroad 
colledling  honey ; and  fome  is  more  carefully  preferved  and 
deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the  fvvarm  in  the  winter. 
Whenever  any  cell  is  filled  with  honey,  it  is  always  elofed 
up,  and  never  opened  again,  till  all  the  honey  in  the  cells 
which  were  not  full  is  expended.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bees  make  the  lids  or  covers  of  the  cells  is  this  : they 
form  a circle  or  ring  of  wax  juft  within  the  verge  of  the 
cell  ; to  this  they  add  another  luch  ring,  and  then  another 
within  that ; and  thus  the  aperture  is  rendered  fmaller  and 
fmaller,  and  by  a continuance  of  the  fame  operation  is 
finally  clofed,  the  lid  being  compofed  of  a vaft  number  of 
concentric  circles.  This  covering  is  defigned  for  preferring 
the  inclofed  honey  in  a ftate  of  proper  confidence,  for  a 
winter  ftore. 

Honey  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  only  food 
of  the  bees  who  colledl  it ; but  this  is  evidently  erroneous. 
The  farina  of  flowers  ferves  as  food  for  young  bees,  whilft 
they  are  in  the  form  of  maggots,  but  it  is  not  fo  certain 
whether  the  old  bees  eat  it  or  not ; after  which  fome  fay  it 
is  again  thrown  out  of  their  mouths  in  form  of  wax,  and 
ufed  in  the  ftrudlure  of  their  cells  ; but  others  abfolutely 
deny  this,  becaufe  the  farina  of  different  flowers  varies  in 
colour,  whereas  the  wax  is  uniformly  white. 

Honey  and  wax  form  fo  confiderable  an  article  in  the 
riches  of  a kingdom,  that  M.  Reaumur  ftrongly  recom- 
mended to  the  court  of  France,  the  encouragement  of 
thofe  who  raife  fwarms  of  bees,  by  deducting  fomething 
from  their  taxes  in  proportion  to  every  hive  of  bees  kept 
by  them  above  a certain  number.  And  as  bees  are  fo  eafily 
railed,  and  kept  with  fo  little  expence  and  trouble,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  they  are  not  more  generally  propagated  in  the 
kingdom.  One  great  means  of  preferving  and  multiplying 
the  bees  would  be  the  abolifhing  of  that  barbarous  as  well 
as  prejudicial  cuftom,  which  has  hitherto  very  generally 
prevailed,  of  dellroying  the  whole  hive  of  bees  in  order  to 
obtain  the  honey.  Reaumur’s  Hill.  Inf.  vol.  x.  p.  89,  txc. 
See  Hive. 

Honey  is  an  article  from  which  the  cottage  labourer 
frequently  derives  a very  beneficial  profit  ; and  this  would 
ftill  be  conliderably  larger,  if  greater  care  was  taken  to 
have  a more  abundant  fupply  of  flowers  in  or  near  the  litua- 
tions  in  which  the  bees  are  kept. 

There  are  many  circumftances  neceffary  to  the  forming 
of  good  honey,  fuch  as  a warm  and  clear  air,  a good  ftate 
of  health  of  the  bees,  and  a quantity  of  aromatic  and  fweet 
flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  hives.  Some  natural- 
ills  fuppofc  that  honey  is  of  a different  colour,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  flowers  or  plants  from  which  the 
bees  luck  it.  The  ancients  efteemed  that  of  lilies  and  rofes 
to  be  the  beft ; and  Strafio  relates,  that  there  is  a kind  of 
honey  in  Pontus  which  is  a ftrong  poifon,  being  procured 
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by  bees  which  feed  upon  aconite  and  hemlock.  F.  Lum- 
berti,  however,  allures  us  of  the  contrary,  and  affirms  it  to 
be  the  bell  honey  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  baum  that  grows  there.  He  adds,  that  there 
is  another  very  white  kind  of  honey,  hard  as  fugar,  which 
does  not  ftick  to  the  hands.  At  prefent,  the  honey  of  Nar- 
bonne,  in  France,  is  held  to  excel  all  others,  on  account  of 
the  rofemary  which  abounds  there.  Bees  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  the  lime-tree,  the  privet,  and  phillyrea  ; and  in 
Lithuania,  there  are  large  quantities  of  wild  bees,  who 
lodge  in  hollow  trees  in  woods,  and  collect  their  honey 
chiefly  from  the  lime  ; fo  that  when  the  feafon  happens  to 
be  unfavourable  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  of  the  lime,  it 
is  fucceeded  by  a fcarcity  of  honey.  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  bee  coniines  itfelf  to  one  particular 
flower  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  the  honey  collected  from 
one  kind  of  flower  differs  eflentially  from  that  which  is  the 
produce  of  another  ; the  only  difference  being  in  the  quan- 
tity, colour,  or  l'ome  flight  flavour  from  the  flower.  Ex- 
cellent honey  has  been  produced  where  nothing  grew  but 
nettles  and  other  weeds. 

The  honey  taken  out  of  the  hives  in  the  beginning  of 
fummer  is  preferable  to  that  gathered  in  autumn,  fince 
the  fir  ft  is  the  feafon  in  which  the  bees  are  molt  vigorous, 
and  the  plants  in  their  flowering  Hate. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  honey,  the  white  and  yellow. 

The  white , m.l  album,  called  alfo  virgin  honey,  is  that 
depofited  in  clean  new  cells,  which,  when  firft.  formed,  are 
of  a pure  white  colour  ; but  when  the  combs  are  old,  efpe- 
cially  if  bees  have  been  bred  in  then,  they  become  foul  and 
difcoloured,  and  vitiate  the  honey  lodged  in  them.  New 
honey  is  nearly  as  fluid  as  water,  by  age  it  acquires  a greater 
degree  of  coniiftence,  and  the  cold  of  winter  frequently  con- 
geals it.  The  fccond  kind,  or  mel Jlavum,  is  fqueezed  from 
the  combs  in  a prefs,  after  having  iirft  loltened  them  with  a 
little  water  over  the  fire.  There  is  alfo  an  intermediate  fort 
of  a yellowifh  white  colour,  drawn  by  expreffion,  without 
fire.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than  the  ex- 
preffed  ; a quantity  of  the  wax  and  other  impurities  being 
forced  out  along  with  it  by  the  preffure,  efpecially  when  the 
combs  are  previoufly  heated.  The  belt  fort  of  honey  is  of 
a thick  confidence,  eafily  and  totally  foluble  in  cold  water, 
of  a whitilh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a very  pleafant 
tafte. 

Honey,  expofed  to  a gentle  heat,  as  that  of  a water- 
bath,  becomes  thin,  and  throws  up  to  its  furface  its  waxy 
impurities,  together  with  the  meal  or  flower  fometimes 
fraudulently  mingled  with  it,  which  may  be  thus  feparated 
by  defpumation,  lo  as  to  leave  the  honey  pure,  and  to  form 
the  mel  defpumatum  or  clarified  honey.  On  continuing  the 
heat,  there  rifes  a confiderable  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid, 
impregnated  with  the  fine  fmell  of  the  honey  ; the  infpifla- 
ted  refiduum,  like  the  honey  at  firft,  diffolves  both  in  water 
and  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  promotes  the  union  of  oily  and 
refinous  fubftances  with  watery  liquors.  By  treating  the 
infpifiated  mafs  with  moift  clay,  as  praftifed  by  the  fugar- 
baker  for  purifying  fugar  from  its  umftuous  treacly  matter, 
the  unftuous  parts  of  honey  may  in  like  manner  be  fepa- 
rated, and  its  pure  lweet  matter  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
folid,  faline,  white  concrete. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  clarified  honey  has  been  fixed  at 
1.31;  but  the  tenacity  of  medicated  honeys  in  general  is 
the  more  ufual  teft  of  the  proper  coniiftence.  If  a portion 
of  it,  when  cold,  be  divided  by  the  edge  of  a fpoon,  it 
ought  to  unite  again  very  flowly. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  boiling  of  honey,  though  it  diffi- 
pates  great  part  of  its  odorous  matter,  and  thus  proves  in 


fome  cafes  injurious  to  it,  is  neverthelefs  in  other  cafes  of 
advantage.  There  are  particular  conftitutions  with  which 
honey  difagrees,  and  in  which  very  fmall  quantities  occa- 
fion  gripes,  purging,  and  great  diforders  ; but  boiling  de- 
prives it  of  that  quality  which  produces  thefe  effedts. 
Neumann’s  Chem.  by  Lewis,  p.  330.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 
P-  37<5- 

This  juice  is  an  ufeful  fweet  for  medicinal  as  well  as  do- 
meftic  purpoles : it  is  more  aperient  and  detergent  than  the 
Ample  fweet  prepared  from  the  fugar-cane  ; and  particu- 
larly fervtceable  for  promoting  expeftoration  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  detergent 
gargarilms.  For  thefe  and  other  limilar  intentions  it  is 
Sometime's  mixed  with  vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  ot  clarified  honey  to  one  pint  of  the  acetic  acid, 
boiled  down  to  a proper  confidence  in  a glafs  veffel  over  a 
How  fire,,  and  thus  forms  the  oxymel  Ample  of  the  fliops  ; 
it  is  alfo  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables’, 
by  boiling  it  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  juice  or  infufions, 
till  the  watery  parts  of  the  juice  or  infufion  have  exhaled 
and  left  the  active  matter  incorporated  with  the  honey. 
See  Oxymel. 

Honey  contains  a quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  is  antifeptic 
as  well  as  detergent  and  diuretic.  Sir  John  Pringle  recom- 
mends one  pound  and  a quarter  to  be  taken  regufarly  every 
week  in  cales  of  the  gravel,  or  when  the  kidnies  are  loaded 
with  fand. 

Honey  is  the  bafis  of  feveral  compofitions  in  pharmacy, 
though  in  this  refpeifl  it  is  lefs  ufed  than  formerly.  Of 
honey,  with  the  addition  of  rofes  or  violets,  mercurialis. 
See.  (fee  Oxymel),  was  made  mel  rofatum,  mercuriale,  bel- 
abor at  11m,  & c.  There  is  alfo  a mel fciliiticum,  or  a prepara- 
tion of  fquills  ; mel pajfulatum , made  with  railins  boiled  in 
hot  water;  and  mel  anthofatum,  made  with  rofemary-flowers. 

Roje  honey,  mel  rofa,  rojaceum,  or  rofatum,  is  prepared 
by  macerating  four  ounces  of  red  rofe  petals  dried  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  fix  hours,  and  then  draining,  and 
afterwards  adding  five  pounds  of  clarified  honey  to  the 
drained  liquor,  and  by  means  of  a water-bath,  boiling  it 
clofely  down  to  a proper  confidence. 

Honey  of  borax,  mel  boracis,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
dram  of  borate  of  foda  powdered  with  an  ounce  of  clari- 
fied honey.  This  combination  is  ufefiilly  employed  as  a de- 
tergent in  aphthous  affe&ions  of  the  fauces. 

Honey  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  feveral  drinks,  as  mum 
metheglin,  &c. 

I he  chemitls  alfo  draw  a water,  a fpirit,  an  oil,  &c.  from 
honey. 

Mr.  Lemery,  in  his  analyfis  of  honey,  obferves,  that 
two  pounds  of  line  honey  diddled  in  balneo  Maria;,  afford 
fix  ounces  of  clear  water  of  an  infipid  tafte  and  of  the 
Imell  of  honey  : this  is  commonly  called  the  dew  of  honey 
A larger  quantity  of  phlegm  may  be  procured  by  continul 
ing  the  diltillation,  but  it  becomes  foul.  This  liquor 
though  infipid  to  the  tafte,  yet  contains  a latent  acid,  for 
it  leddens  the  t urn  foie  ; but  it  neither  ferments  with  the 
volatile  nor  fixed  alkalies.  The  cucurbit  being  now  placed 
m the  fand  heat,  there  come  over  four  ounces  of  a yellowifh 
pellucid  water  of  an  acrid  tafte,  of  a ftrong  fmell  of  honey 
and  fomewhat  empyreumatic  : this  liquor  reddens  the  turn 
lole  colour  more  than  the  former.  The  fire  being  increafed 
tnere  arjfe  white  clouds,  which  fill  the  head  of  the  cucurbit 
and  the  receiver,  and  thefe  finally  condenfe  into  a third  li- 
quor, which  is  called  the  fpirit  of  honey.  This  will  be 
about  three  ounces  in  quantity,  and  of  a red  colour  and 
empyreumatic  fmell,  yet  with  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  of 
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an  acrid  and  burning  tafte.  This  is  a ftronger  acid  than 
cither  of  the  former,  and  ferments  with  an  alkali. 

The  lire  being  again  increafed,  more  clouds  arife,  and, 
in  fine,  there  is  a fourth  liquor  produced  ; this  is  in  quan- 
tity about  two  ounces,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  of  an  acid 
talte,  but  lef3  acrid  than  the  third  liquor,  as  it  contains 
more  oil,  which  foftens  and  fvveetens  it.  Like  the  former, 
it  ferments  with  alkalies,  and  reddens  the  colour  of  turnfole 
When  the  diftillation  is  thus  finiffied,  there  will  remain  in 
the  cucurbit  fifteen  ounces  and  a half  of  a light  fpungy  black 
coal.  (Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1706.)  This  is  to  be  then  put 
under  a retort  for  a frefh  diftillation,  and  a ftrong  fire  under 
this  veifel  will  raife  from  it  feven  ounces  of  a reddifh  brown 
liquor,  which  itains  the  fingers  to  an  orange  colour,  of  a 
burnt  fmell,  yet  with  fomething  agreeable  in  it,  and  of  an 
acid  and  very  acrid  pungent  tafte.  Befides  this,  there  come 
over  two  drams  of  a thick  black  oil,  looking  like  tar  ; this 
alfo  was  of  an  acrid  tafte,  which  was  owing  to  fome  of  the 
falts  of  the  honey  being  blended  with  it.  There  is  much 
more  oil  contained  in  the  honey,  but  it  does  not  come  over 
feparate  but  blended  with  the  other  liquors  ; and  after  they 
have  ftood  fome  days  precipitates  itfelf  from  them,  and  is 
found  (licking  to  the  hides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The 
matter  remaining  in  the  retort  is  about  feven  ounces  of  a 
black  coal,  of  a light  fpungy  texture,  and  of  a tafte  almoft 
infipid,  and  only  feemitig  to  contain  a little  fait.  We  fee 
by  this  procefs,  that  thirty-two  ounces  of  honey  yield 
twenty-four  ounces  and  two  drams  of  liquor,  that  being 
the  difference  in  weight,  between  the  honey  when  firft  put 
in,  and  the  laft  caput  mortuum.  Twenty-two  ounces 
and  fix  drams  are  the  quantity  here  preferved  of  the  feveral 
liquors,  the  reft  having  efcaped  through  the  junctures  of 
the  veffels,  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  in  fuch  diftillations. 
Id.  ibid. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  this,  and  feveral  other  diftillations 
of  honey,  the  whole  making  three  pounds  and  a half,  were 
put  into  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  and  calcined  over  the  fire 
for  ten  hours  ; this  readily  took  fire  like  common  charcoal, 
and  burnt  till  it  loft  ten  ounces  in  weight,  but  without  fall- 
ing into  afhes.  The  remaining  coal  had  then  a more  faline 
tafte  than  before.  Any  acid  liquor  poured  upon  this  fer- 
mented, as  with  the  common  alkalies  ; and  when  thrown 
into  water  to  make  a lixivium,  it  bubbled  in  the  manner  of 
quick-lime  thrown  into  water  ; and  in  the  common  way  of 
making  the  lixivial  falts,  this  yielded  a dram  and  a half  of  an 
acrid  alkaline  one. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  calcined  caput  mortuum 
of  honey  contains,  like  other  vegetable  afhes,  true  par- 
ticles of  iron,  which  adhere  to  a knife  touched  with  a 
magnet. 

Honey,  Wild.  St.  Adaman,  abbot  of  Hii,  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  holy  places,  obferves,  that  in  the  place 
where  St.  John  the  Baptift  lived  in  the  Defert,  there  are  lo- 
cufts  which  the  poor  people  boil  with  oil,  and  a fort  of  herbs 
with  large,  long  leaves  of  a milk  colour,  and  a tafte  like  that 
of  honey  ; and  that  this  is  what  in  fcripture  is  called  wild 
honey.  See  Acredophagi. 

Honey -bird,  in  Ornithology.  See  Trociiii.us.  ' 

Honey -buzzard,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Buteo  apivorus. 
See  Falco  Apivorus. 

Honey  of  Rofes.  See  Rose,  and  Honey, fupra. 

Honey -comb,  a waxen  ftrudlure,  full  of  cells,  framed  by 
the  bees  to  depofit  their  honey,  eggs,  &c.  in. 

The  conftrudtion  of  the  honey-comb  feems  one  of  the 
mod  furprifing  parts  of  the  work  of  infedls,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  compofed,  which  though  evidently  collect- 


ed from  flowers  of  plants,  yet  do  not,  that  we  know  of, 
exilt  in  them  in  that  form,  have  given  great  caufe  of  fpecu- 
lation  to  the  curious.  The  regular  llruCture  of  the  comb  is 
alfo  equally  wonderful.  When  the  feveral  cells  in  it  are  ex- 
amined, it  fhould  feem  that  the  niceft  rules  of  geometry  had 
been  confulted  for  its  compolition,  and  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  wifhed  or  defired  in  a thing  of  that  kind  are 
evidently  found  in  it. 

The  bees,  in  the  ftrudlure  of  this  receptacle  of  their  honey, 
feem  to  have  refolved  a geometrical  problem,  far  from  an 
eafy  one,  and  indeed  clogged  with  fo  many  conditions,  that 
it  might  have  puzzled  able  proficients  in  that  fcience.  This 
may  be  expreffed  in  thefe  words  : a quantity  of  wax  being 
given,  to  form  it  into  a number  of  angular  and  equal  cells, 
of  a determinate  capacity,  but  the  greateft  that  can  be 
made  with  that  quantity  of  wax,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
thefe  cells  (hall  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  take  up  as  little  room  as 
pofiible  in  the  hive.  In  order  to  this  laft  condition,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  cells  touch  one  another,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  there  be  no  angular  fpace  nor  cavity  between  them.  The 
bees  have  effected  all  this  by  making  the  cells  all  hexangular, 
or  tubes  of  fix  equal  Tides  ; triangular,  quadrangular,  and 
fome  other  figures  ; for  the  cells  might  have  been  indeed 
fo  difpofed  between  one  another  as  to  leave  no  fpace  ; but 
then  an  equal  number  of  them  could  not  be  made  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  wax.  The  body  of  the  bee  being 
rounded,  it  will  alfo  be  received  into  an  hexangular  cell, 
without  leaving  fuch  large  fpaces  as  it  muft  if  received  into  a 
triangular  or  fquare  one. 

The  method  of  tnaking  two  fets  of  cells  in  each  comb,  is 
alfo  admirably  contrived  to  fave  the  expence  of  wax,  fince, 
had  they  been  made  Angle,  every  comb  muft  have  had  its  pe- 
culiar bafe,  and  every  fet  of  cells  their  bottom  of  wax  ; 
whereas  one  bottom  now  ferves  to  two  cells,  and  there  is  but 
one  plate  of  wax  in  the  centre  of  a double  comb.  There  is, 
however,  this  farther  difficulty  attending  it,  that  the  feveral 
cells  are  not  fo  many  hexagonal  tubes  with  flat  and  broad 
bafes,  or  tubes  of  an  equal  breadth  all  the  way  ; but  they 
are  truly  pointed  at  the  bottom,  being  every  one  of  them  a 
hexangular  cell,  with  a pyramidal  bale,  and  forming  that 
kind  of  figure,  as  Maraldi  and  Reaumur  firft  difeovered, 
which  requires  at  lead  wax  for  containing  the  fame 
quantity  of  honey.  Each  of  thefe  bafes  is  compofed  of 
three  equal  rhombufes,  and  each  bafe,  in  this  manner,  be- 
comes the  bafe  of  three  other  cells  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
comb. 

This  is  eafily  demonftrated  to  thofe  who  underftand  geo- 
metry, by  means  of  the  feveral  figures  and  pofitions  of  the 
oppofite  bafes  of  the  cells  of  the  two  Tides  of  the  comb  ; but 
the  molt  familiar  explication  of  it  to  a common  obferver,  is 
to  (lick  three  fmall  pins  through  the  bafe  of  any  one  cell, 
each  in  the  centre  of  the  rhomb  that  makes  one  fide  of  that 
bafe  : if,  after  this,  the  comb  be  turned,  the  three  pins  will 
be  found  in  the  centres  of  three  different  cells  of  the  oppo- 
fite fide. 

Theobtufe  angles  of  the  three  equal  rhombufes  that  form 
the  bafe,  are  found  to  be  the  doubles  of  an  angle,  (which 
often  comes  under  confideration  in  queftions  relating  to 
maxima  and  minima ,)  whofe  tangent  is  to  the  radius  as  the 
diagonal  is  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare.  By  this  conflrudtion, 
three  of  the  fix  folid  angles  at  the  bafe,  that  correfpond  to  the 
angles  of  the  hexagon,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  alfo  to 
the  folid  angle  at  the  apex  of  the  figure,  each  of  which 
folid  angles  is  refpedlively  formed  from  three  equal,  plane, 
obtufe  angles  ; and  the  other  three  folid  angles  are  alfo  equal 
to  each  other,  but  each  of  them  is  formed  by  four  equal, 
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plane,  acute  angles, "which  are  the  fupplements  of  the  former 
obtufe  angles.  Monf.  Maraldi  found,  by  menfuration,  that 
the  obtufe  angles  of  the  rhombufes  were  nearly  no  ',  and 
obferved,  that  if  they  were  fuppofed  equal  to  each  other, 
each  of  them  mud  be  109’  28';  and  Mr.  Koenig,  by  the 
method  of  infinitefimals,  found,  that  this  angle,  in  order  to 
-employ  the  lead  wax  poflible  in  a cell  of  the  fame  capacity, 
ought  to  be  109°  26'.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  alfo  demonftrated, 
from  the  principles  of  common  geometry,  that  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous angle  is  that  which  refults  from  the  fuppofed 
equality  of  the  three  plane  angles  forming  the  folid  angle. 
We  fhall  fubjoin  the  demonttration  for  the  fake  of  the  mathe- 
matical reader. 

Let  G N and  N M {Plate  VIII.  Geometry , Jigs.  98  and 
99.)  reprefent  any  two  adjoining  iides  of  the  hexagon,  or 
the  fedlion  of  the  cell  perpendicularly  to  its  length.  The 
tides  of  the  cell  are  not  complete  parallelograms,  as 
C G N K,  BMNK,  but  trapezia,  C G N E,  B M N E, 
to  which  a rhombus  C EBe  is  fitted  at  O E,  that  has  the 
oppoiite  point  e in  the  apex  of  the  figure  ; fo  that  three 
rhombufes  of  this  kind,  with  fix  trapezia,  may  complete 
the  figure  of  the  cell.  Let  O be  the  centre  of  the  hexa- 
gon, of  which  C K and  K B are  adjoining  iides  ; join 
C B and  K O interfering  in  A ; and,  becaufe  C O B is 
equal  to  C Iv  B,  and  K E equal  to  O e , the  folid  E B C K 
is  equal  to  the  folid  e B C O ; whence  it  follows,  that  the 
folid  content  of  the  cell  will  be  the  fame,  wherever  the  point 
E is  taken  in  the  right  line  K N,  the  points  C,  K,  B, 
G,  N,  and  M,  being  given.  It  is,  therefore,  neceflary 
to  enquire,  where  the  point  E is  to  be  taken  in  K N,  fo 
that  the  area  of  the  rhombus  C E B e,  together  with 
that  of  the  two  trapezia  C G N E,  ENMB,  may  form 
the  leaf!  fuperficies.  Becaufe  E e is  perpendicular  to  B C in 
A,  the  area  of  the  rhombus  is  A E x B C,  and  that  of 
the  trapezia  C G + EN  x K C ; the  fum  of  thefe  is  A E x 
B C + 2 K N x KC-KExKC;  and  becaufe  2 K N x 
K C is  invariable,  we  are  to  enquire  when  A E x B C — 
K E x K C is  a minimum  ? 

Suppofe  the  point  L to  be  fo  taken  upon  K N,  that  K L 
may  be  to  AL  as  KC  is  to  B C.  From  the  centre  A 
deferibe  in  the  plane  A K E,  with  the  radius  A E,  an  arc 
E R meeting  A L,  produced,  if  neceflary,  in  R : let  E V 
be  perpendicular  to  A R in  V,  and  K H be  perpendicular  to 
the  fame  in  H ; then  the  triangles  L E V,  L K H,  L A K, 
being  fimilar,  we  have  LV  : L E : : L H : L K : : LK: 
LA::  K C : B C by  the  fuppofition,  Hence,  when  E is 
between  L and  N,  we  have  LH  + LV(=V  H)  :LK  + 
LE(=KE)  : : KC:  B C ; and  when  E is  between  K and  L, 
we  have  LH- LV  (=  VH)  : LK-LE  (=  K E) 
: : K C : BC  j that  is,  in  both  cafes  we  have  K E x KC 
= V H x B C ; and  confequently  AExBC  — KE 
x K C = A E xBC-VHx  BC  ='A  E - V H 
x B C = A R — V H x B C = A H + V R x B C : 
which  exprefiion,  becaufe  A H and  B C do  not  vary,  is  evi- 
dently leall  when  V R vanifhes,  i.  e.  when  E is  upon  L. 
Therefore  C L B / is  the  rhombus  of  the  moft  advantageous 
form  in  refpecl  of  frugality,  when  K L is  to  A L as  K C 
is  to  B C.  But  as  O K is  bifecled  in  A,  KC1  = O K' 

= 4 A K%  and  A C2  = 3 A K%  or  BC  = 2 A C = 

2 v 3 X A K ; confequently,  KC  : B C : : 2 A K : 

2^/3  x A K : : 1 : V 3 » and  K L : A L ; : ( K C : 

BC::)  1 : 7 3!  or  A L : A K : : 7 3 : 7 2 ; and 

(becaufe  A lv  : A C : : 1 : 7 3)  AL:  AC:  : 1 : -v/2; 
i.  e.  the  angle  C L A is  that,  whole  tangent  is  to  the  radius 
as  2 to  x,  or  as  14142135  to  iooocooo  j and  therefore  it 


is  540  44'  8",  and  confequently  the  angle  of  the  rhombus  of 
the  belt  form  is  that  of  109  28'  16". 

By  this  folution  it  is  ealy  to  eflimate  what  faving  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  this  cor.itruction. 

If  the  bafe  were  flat,  and  not  of  the  pyramidal  form 
above  deferibed,  then,  beiides  completing  the  parallelo- 
grams C GN  K and  B M N K,  the  furface  of  the  bafe 
had  would  be  3 C B x A K ; what  they  really  do  form 
amounts  in  furface  to  the  fame  parallellograms,  and  3 C B x 
A H ; the  favings  therefore  amount  to  3 C B X A K — A H 

= 3 C B x A H x — — ^ which  is  almoft  a fourth 

part  of  the  pains  and  expence  of  wax  they  beflow  above 
what  was  neceffary  lor  completing  the  parallelogram  iides  of 
the  cells. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  has  alfo  demonflrated,  that  the  plane 
angles  CLB,  C L N,  and  BLN,  which  form  the  folid 
angle  at  L or  the  apex  at  /,  are  equal  to  each  other ; from 
which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  four  acute,  plane  angles,  which 
form  the  folid  angle  at  C or  B,  are  likewife  mutually  equal. 
It  may  be  alfo  added,  that  if  the  cells  had  been  of  any  other 
form  than  hexagonal,  and  the  bafes  had  flill  been  pyramidal, 
thefe  muft  have  been  terminated  by  trapezia,  and  not  by 
rhombufes,  and  therefore  they  would  have  been  lefs  regular, 
becaufe  O A and  A K would  have  been  unequal.  Nor 
could  there  have  been  room  for  fuch  an  advantageous  or 
frugal  conllrudtion  as  that  we  have  deferibed,  becaufe  the 
folid  contents  of  the  cell  would  have  increafed  with  the  right 
line  K E.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ix.  p.  2,  &c. 

This  conftrudtion  not  only  occaiions  a very  great  faving  of 
the  wax  or  matter  of  the  comb  ; but  befides  this,  there  is 
another  great  advantage,  which  is,  that  the  angles,  i-efulting 
from  this  combination  of  the  bafes,  greatly  itrengthen  the 
whole  work. 

The  matter  of  which  the  comb  is  made,  colls  the  bees  fo 
much  pains  and  labour  in  collecting,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  careful  and  fparing  of  it  in  the  wrork.  Thefides  of 
the  cells  are  all  much  thinner  than  the  finelt  paper,  and  yet 
they  are  fo  llrengthened  by  their  difpofition,  that  they  are 
able  to  refill  all  the  motions  of  the  bee  wdien  within  them, 
as  they  are  very  frequently  obliged  to  be.  The  effeCfc  of 
their  thrulling  their  bodies  into  the  cells,  would  be  the 
burlling  of  thofe  cells  at  the  top,  were  not  this  well  guarded 
again!!.  But  to  prevent  this,  the  creatures  extend  a cord 
or  roll  of  wax  round  the  verge  of  every  cell,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  they  fhould  fplit  in  that  parti- 
cular part.  This  cord  or  roll  is  at  leall  three  times  as  thick 
as  the  iides  of  the  cell,  and  is  even  much  thicker  and 
{Longer  at  the  angles  of  the  cell  than  elfewhere  ; fo  that  the 
aperture  of  each  cell  is  not  regularly  hexagonal,  though  its 
inner  cavity  be  perfectly  fo. 

The  bafes  of  the  cells  are  not  always  perfectly  trilateral  5 
fometimes,  inftead  of  the  three  rhombs  they  fhould  be  com- 
pofed  of,  they  confift  of  four  pieces,  the  bee  having  begun 
her  work  wrong  ; but  then  it  is  admirable  to  obferve,  how 
nicely  the  two  imaller  pieces  are  afterwards  joined,  that  the 
angle  they  make  may  be  as  nearly  as  poflible  equal  to  that  of 
one  of  the  rhombs,  fo  that  the  bafe  of  the  cell  Hill  remains 
very  nearly  trilateral. 

It  would  be  a moft  defirable  thing  to  fee  the  bees  at  work 
in  their  making  thefe  elegant  and  regular  fabrics  ; but  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  fee  any  thing  of  this  kind  diftin&ly,  even 
with  the  advantages  of  glafs  hives ; for  no  bee  ever  works 
iingly  on  this  occafion,  but  wherever  the  fabric  is  eretting, 
there  are  numbers  together,  all  trying  to  aflilt  one  another  ; 
and  their  motions  are  fo  fwift,  and  fo  hid  by  their  {landing 
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before  One  another,  that  very  little  is  to  he  leen  of  them. 
New  bees  are  every  moment  coming  to  the  place,  and  old 
ones  going  away  ; and  very  frequently  thofe  which  arrive  late 
are  difpatched  away  immediately  after  they  arrive.  There 
are  only  fome  very  fhort  moments  in  which  the  glalfes  of  the 
hives  can  give  a view  of  the  creatures  regularly  employed  in 
their  work,  for  the  moment  that  one  fees  a bee  at  work  in 
building,  that  moment  we  fee  one  either  fly  off,  or  fome 
other  bee  get  before  her,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  view. 

Thefe  momentary  fights,  however,  are  fufficient  to  make 
it  plain,  that  the  bee  ufes  her  teetli  in  modelling  and  fafhioning 
the  wax.  The  fide  of  a cell  is  always  received  between  the 
two  teeth  on  this  occafion,  and  by  means  of  repeated  blows 
on  each  fide  from  each  tooth,  the  fide  is  brought  to  a proper 
thinnefs,  and  the  wax  is  by  the  fame  means  wrought  up  to  a 
proper  confidence  and  firmnefs. 

Tiie  celerity  with  which  a fwarm  of  bees  received  into 
a hive,  where  they  find  themfelves  lodged  to  their 
minds,  bring  their  works  of  the  combs  to  perfection,  is 
amazing.  In  a week’s  time,  when  the  weather  favours, 
the  half  or  two-thirds  of  a hive  will  be  filled  with  combs. 
There  are  vad  numbers  at  work  all  at  once,  and  that 
they  may  not  incommode  one  another,  they  do  not  work 
upon  the  firft  comb  till  it  is  finilhed  ; but  when  the  founda- 
tion of  that  is  laid,  they  go  to  work  upon  another  ; fo 
that  there  are  often  the  beginnings  of  three  or  four  dories 
made  at  once,  and  fo  many  fwarms  allotted  to  the  carrying 
on  the  work  of  each. 

The  feveral  combs  are  all  placed  parallel  one  to  another, 
and  lung  perpendicularly  from  the  top  of  the  hive  to  the 
bottom  ; they  begin  each  comb  at  the  top  or  upper  part  of 
the  hive,  and  carry  it  down  to  the  floor,  from  fide  to  fide  ; 
and  there  is  fuch  a fpace  left  between  them,  that  the  bees 
can  eafily  pafs  between  : there  are  alfo  holes  made  through 
the  fubdances  of  the  feveral  combs,  by  which  they  pafs  from 
the  fpace  that  lies  between  one  pair  of  combs  and  another. 
They  often  place  apart  of  the  combs  in  a contrary  direction 
to  the  red  ; fo  that  while  the  others  are  placed  horizontally, 
thefe  dand  perpendicular : there  are  alfo  feveral  other 
directions,  in  which  they  are  difpofed,  which  are  eafily 
accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  the  very  bed  that  could  be  ufed  for  the  oc- 
cafion. 

Though  the  fides  of  all  the  cells  are  extremely  thin,  yet 
the  combs  are  very  heavy  when  full  of  honey.  This  might 
endanger  their  breaking  their  hold,  if  only  fudained  from 
the  top  ; and  for  this  reafon,  the  bees  give  them  feveral 
additional  fupports  in  whatever  places  they  can,  often 
fadening  them  in  many  places  one  to  another,  and  often 
fixing  them  to  the  fides  of  the  edifice  by  large  and  folid 
lumps  of  wax. 

It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that  every  bee  of  a fwarm 
has  its  particular  cell  in  fome  comb  which  was  its  own, 
and  contained  honey  for  its  peculiar  food  ; but  the  ufe  of 
the  glafs  hives  has  lhewn  us  that  all  the  cells  are  ufed  in 
common.  Reaumur,  Hid.  Inf.  vol.  ix.  p.  282.  vol.  x. 
p.  21,  Sec. 

Honey  -comb,  in  Gunnery,  is  a flaw  in  the  metal  of  a piece 
of  ordnance,  when  it  is  ill  cad  and  fpongious. 

Honey -comb-Jlone,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  by 
many  authors  to  a fpecies  of  foffile  coral,  which  is  usually 
found  in  large  maffes,  and  thofe  full  of  large  hexagonal  cells, 
refembling  thofe  of  a honey-comb.  Thefe  are  but  lightly 
ftriated,  and  ufually  run  deep  into  the  done. 

Honey  -comb-Jlone,  or  Lapis  favaginofus,  is  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  Method  of  Fofiils,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Plot  as  found  in  the  north-ead  part  of  Staf- 


fordfhire,  which  refer,  it  feems,  to  a fpecies  of  coralline  in 
the  lime-done  rocks. 

Honey-c/'w,  a term  frequently  applied  to  a clammy 
faccharine  fubdance,  which  is  often  feen  covering  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  at 
fome  particular  feafons  of  the  year.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  yet  fully 
underltood,  as  it  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  well  afeer- 
tained,  whether  it  derives  its  origin  from  external  circum- 
fiances,  or  fome  morbid  affeftion  of  the  vegetables  them- 
felves. The  author  of  Phytologia  appears  to  incline  to  the 
latter  fuppofition,  and  conceives  it  to  be  an  excretion  from 
the  parts  of  the  plants  which  are  affefted  with  it.  Indeed, 
it  feems  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be  fome  local  de- 
rangement in  the  parts  of  the  plants  which  are  covered  with 
this  dicky  material. 

Gaffendus  holds,  that  a vifeid  juice,  tranfpiring  out  of 
the  leaves,  helps  to  compofe  this  honey  ; or  to  convert  the 
dew,  falling  on  them,  into  a honey  fubdance,  which  before 
had  nothing  of  it : hence  he  accounts  for  the  reafon  w hy  w7e 
find  it  on  fome  trees  and  not  on  others. 

This  honey-dew,  falling  on  the  ears  and  dalks  of  wheat, 
belmears  them  with  a different  colour  from  the  natural ; and, 
being  of  a clammy  fubdance,  fo  binds  up  the  young,  ten- 
der, and  clofe  ears  of  the  wdieat,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
that  it  prevents  the  growth  and  completing  of  the  perfect 
grain  therein. 

Hops,  when  in  flowrer,  are  fubjeft  to  the  didemper  called 
the  honey-dew,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a meal,  and  is 
found  by  the  microfcope  to  contain  the  eggs  of  fmall  in- 
feeds, which  fly  about  in  fwarms  near  the  time  when  the  hop 
is  in  flower,  and  gnaw  the  leaves  and  flioots.  Several  me- 
thods have  been  propofed  for  preventing  the  damage  arifing 
from  this  dew ; particularly  by  furrounding  the  hop-hills 
with  hot  dung,  or  caufing  wood-afhes  to  be  fcattered  with 
^the  wind  over  the  hops  at  the  time  when  the  mealy  dew 
falls.  But  the  mold  effectual  way  of  preventing  its  ill  effeCts 
is  to  drip  off  the  leaves,  whereby  the  fmall  in  lefts  contained 
in  it  periflt  at  once,  and  before  freflt  leaves  fpring  forth, 
their  feafon  of  breeding  is  pad. 

A fhower  of  rain,  fucceeding  prefently  after  the  fall 
thereof,  or  the  wind  blowing  iliffly,  are  the  only  natural 
remedies  againd  it.  See  Aphis,  Dew,  Mildew,  and 
Perforation  of  Plants. 

Honey  -flower,  in  Botany,  Sec.  See  Melianthus. 

HoNEY-^rq/},  the  common  name  of  a fort  of  grafs  that  is 
occafionally  found  in  fltady  fituations,  but  which  is  not 
found  of  much  utility  as  the  food  of  domedic  animals.  See 
Mellica. 

HoNEY-jp/h/e,  in  Ornithology.  See  Cuculus  Indica- 
tor. 

PIoney  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coalt  of  Guinea.  N.  lat.  io°  18'.  W.  long. 

'5°. 

Honey -locufl,  or  three-thorned  Acacia , in  Botany.  See 
Gleditsia. 

Honey fuckle,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Loni- 
CERA. 

Honey  fuckle.  African-fly.  See  Halleria. 

HoNEY-/i/c/7r,  American  upright.  See  Azalea. 

Honey  fuckle,  French.  See  PIedysarum. 

fuckle  Clover,  in  Agriculture,  a term  not  unfre- 
quently  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  white  clover.  It  is  like- 
wife  often  Amply  termed  honey-fuckle.  See  Clover,  and 
White  Clover. 

Id 0 n e y fuc hie,  Trumpet.  See  HoNEY^/wci/r,  fupra. 

Honey  -fickle  Grafs.  See  Trefoil. 

Honey- 
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HoNEY-wor/.  See  Cerinthe. 

HONEYYOE,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  America,  in  the 
Geneffee  country,  New  York,  W.  of  Canandarque  lake, 
five  miles  long  and  three  broad. 

HONFLEUR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridt  of 
Pont  l’Eveque;  feven  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pont  l’Eveque. 
The  place  contains  9,600,  and  the  canton  16,107  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  100  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 
N.  lat.  49°  25'.  E.  long,  o'  19'. 

HONGIE,  a town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Halicz. 

HONGILAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Biorneborg. 

HONG-TCHEOU,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea; 
20  miles  SS.E.  of  Haimen. 

HONG-TSE,  a large  lake  of  China,  which  difeharges 
its  waters  into  the  Hoang  ; 60  miles  from  the  fea. 

HONHAY,  a town  of  Bengal;  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ramgur. 

HON-HOTOU,  a lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 24  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  48  29'.  E.  long.  92  46. 

HONI  foil  qui  mal  y penfe,  q.  d.  evil  to  him  that  thinks 
evil ; the  motto  of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  knights  of 
the  Garter.  See  Garter  and  Motto. 

HONIDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gnerden. 

HONIGFELTZ,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Marienburg. 

HONIMAO,  or  Uliasser,  one  of  the  Molucca  Hands, 
about  9 miles  long,  and  from  3 to  5 wide.  The  land  is 
fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  rice  and  cloves.  S.  lat. 
30  30'.  E.  long.  1290  2'. 

HONINGDAEL,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Drontheim  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Romfdal. 

HONITON,  is  a borough,  market  town,  and  parilh  in 
the  hundred  of  Axminfter,  and  county  of  Devon,  England. 
It  coniilts  principally  of  one  broad  handfome  ftreet,  running 
from  eatl  to  weft,  and  another  crofting  it  at  right  angles  : 
through  the  former  flows  a fmall  ftream,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  are  fupplied  by  a dipping  place  oppofite  to  almoft 
every  door.  The  buildings  are  moftly  modern  ; the  town 
having  fuffered  conftderably  by  fire  at  different  times.  In 
the  year  1747,  three-fourths  of  the  houfes  were  reduced  to 
allies,  and  feveral  hundreds  of  the  labouring  inhabitants 
thrown  out  of  employ.  In  1765,  nearly  180  dwellings,  and 
other  buildings,  were  deftroyed  : another  fire,  in  1790,  con- 
fumed  30  more  ; and  a fourth,  in  1797,  the  fame  number, 
together  with  the  bank.  The  town  is  now  in  a ftate  of  great 
improvement ; and  the  buildings  are  in  general  covered  with 
ftate  : the  number  of  houfes  returned,  under  the  late  adt, 
was  557  ; the  inhabitants  2377.  The  chief  article  of  manu- 
facture is  broad  lace,  and  edgings,  of  which  coniiderablc 
quantities  are  difpofed  of  in  the  metropolis.  The  parilh 
church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  diftance  of  about 
half  a mile  from  the  town.  It  w'as  originally  a fmall  chapel 
for  mendicant  friars,  but  was  enlarged  about  the  year  1482, 
chiefly  at  the  ex  pence  of  Courtenay,  bifhop  of  Exeter  ; who 
alfo  gave  the  curious  fereen  which  feparates  the  chancel  from 
the  nave.  The  ancient  parochial  church  is  fuppofed  to  have 
ftood  in  the  towm  on  the  fpot  now  occupied  by  Allhallow’s 
chapel ; which  is  a neat  ftrudture,  with  a lquare  embattled 
tower  of  flint;  and  was  eredted  by  fubfeription,  in  place  of 
an  older  edifice,  about  the  year  1765.  Befides  thefe  places 
of  religious  worfhip,  here  are  three  meeting-houfes  for  the 
refpedtive  denominations  of  Independents,  Baptifts,  and  Pref- 
byterians.  The  education  of  the  poorer  claffes  is  partly 


provided  for  in  a fmall  frec-fchool  for  boys,  and  a fchool  of 
induftry  tor  girls:  the  latter  is  fupported  by  the  fubferip. 
tion  of  females.  This  town  poffelfed  the  privilege  of  a 
market  previous  to  the  reign  of  king  John,  by  wdiofe  direc- 
tion the  day  on  wdiich  it  was  held  was  changed  from  Sunday 
to  Saturday.  Honiton  fends  two  members  to  parliament  ; 
but,  though  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription,  it  was  only 
twice  reprefented  prior  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.:  the  firit 
return  was  made  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  right  of  eledtion,  which  was  formerly  extended  to  every 
houfekeeper  not  receiving  alms,  is  now  veiled  folely  in  the 
burgage  holders  paying  fcot  and  lot : the  number  of  voters 
is  abo  ut  350.  The  government  of  the  town  is  under  the 
diredtion  of  a portreve  and  bailiff,  who  are  annually  chofen 
at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Honiton  is  159 
miles  diftant  from  London.  Polvvhele’s  Hiltory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Devonfhire,  fol. 

HONNOCHETO  Lake,  a lake  of  Weft  Florida.  N: 
lat.  310  22'.  W.  long.  91 J 27'. 

HONOMINIES,  a river  of  America,  in  the  N.W.  ter- 
ritory, which  runs  S.E  into  Puan  bay.  Between  the  head 
of  this  river  and  lake  Superior  is  a Ihort  portage. 

HONOPOLOGAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Parroah. 

HONORAT,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coall  of  France.  N.  lat.  43  30'.  E.  long.  7'  7'. 

HONORIACI,  in  Antiquity,  a Ipecies  or  order  of  fol- 
diery  under  the  eafterii  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  &c.,  into  Spain. 

Didymus  and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great 
vigilance  and  valour,  defended  the  paffages  of  the  Pyreneans 
againft  the  Barbarians,  for  fome  time,  at  their  own  expence; 
but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor  Conftantius  ap- 
pointed the  honoriaci  to  defend  thofe  paffages,  who,  not 
contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the  North, 
then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined  themfelves  to  them. 

HONORIS  RespeCTUM,  Challenge  propter , in  Law. 
See  Challenge. 

HONORIUS,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  in  Biography,  fe- 
cond  fon  of  the  great  Theodofius,  was  born  in  384  ; ob- 
tained the  title  of  Augullus,  with  his  brother  Arcadins,  in 
393,  and  fucceeded  to  his  portion  of  the  empire  at  his  father’6 
death  in  395.  The  reins  of  government  were,  during  his 
minority,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  illuftrious  general  Sti- 
licho,  whofe  daughter  he  married  in  398.  As  his  character 
opened  he  appeared  ill  adapted  to  his  high  ftation,  and  was 
addidted  to  puerile  amufements,  void  alike  of  vigour  and  ta- 
lents, and  in  every  refpedl  unfit  to  wield  the  feeptre  of  a 
mighty  people.  The  times,  however,  wore  a ferious  af- 
pedt  ; and  the  danger  to  which  the  empire  was  expofed  re- 
quired wifdom  and  fortitude.  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and 
an  invafion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  with  whom  Stilicho  had  been 
obliged  to  make  a kind  of  compromife,  fo  alarmed  the  young 
emperor,  that  in  403  he  fled  from  his  palace,  and  was  for  a 
time  befieged  by  the  Goths  in  a town  of  Liguria,  in  which 
he  had  taken  fhelter.  His  faithful  general  Stilicho  came  to 
his  releafe,  and,  by  the  defeat  of  Alaric,  freed  Italy  from 
prefent  danger.  The  pageant  prince  was  led  to  Rome,  and 
had  the  honour  of  a triumph,  at  which,  for  the  laft  time, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladia- 
tors. After  this  the  emperor  fixed  the  feat  of  empire  at 
Ravenna  : he  conquered  his  enemies  by  his  generals,  being 
refolved  never  more  to  expofe  his  facred  perfop  to  any  rifle 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  his  minifters,  who 
took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mafter’s  indolence  and  in- 
activity. He  died  of  a dropfy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 
Under  Honorius  and  his  brother  the  Roman  power  was  di- 
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•vided  into  two  different  empires.  The  fucceffors  ot  Hofio- 
rious,  who  fixed  their  refidence  at  Rome,  were  called  em- 
perors of  tlie  Weft,  and  the  fucceftors  of  Arcadnis,  who  lat 
on  the  throne  of  Conftantinople,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  emperors  of  the  E'aftern  Roman  empire.  Honorius 
was  twice  married,  but  left  no  illue.  Gribbon.  Umver.  Hill. 

Honorius  I.,  pope,  foil  of  Petronius,  a perlon  of  con- 
fular  dignity,  was  chofen  to  fill  the  Roman  lee  on  the  death  of 
Boniface  V.,  in  the  year  626.  The  molt  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  the  life  of  this  pope  was,  his  having  been  induced 
to  give  his  fanftion  to  the  opinion  of  the  Monothelites,  who 
maintained  that  in  Chrilt  there  was  only  one  will,  one  ope- 
ration, for  which  he  was  folemnly  condemned  by  the  iixth 
general  council,  in  the  pontificate  of  pope  Agatho.  Some 
account  of  the  feds  Monotheutes,  and  Monopiiysites, 
will  be  found  under  their  refpedive  articles.  Honorius 
probably  knew  little  about  the  matter,  nor  was  able  to  at- 
tach any  precife  and  definite  meaning  to  the  expreffions 
which  he  was  led  to  make  ufe  of.  He  died  in  638,  after 
a reio-n  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  He.  is  greatly  praifed  f°r 
ha  vino-  employed  diligence  and  zeal  in  embellifhing  churches, 
and  other  confccrated  places,  with  the  moil  pompous  and 
magnificent  ornaments.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  “ Colled.  Concil.”  He  is  author  of  an 
epigram  on  the  apoftles  looking  up  towards  heaven  with 
aftonifhment  at  the  afeenfion  of  Chrilt,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Moreri.  Bower. 

Honorius  II.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Lambert, 
was  a native  of  the  province  of  Bologna.  Having  embraced 
the  ecclefiaftical  life  he  was  preferred  by  pope  Pafchal  II. 
to  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Veletri,  and  afterwards  tranllated  to 
that  of  Oftia.  Upon  the  death  of  Calixtus  in  1 124,  Kono- 
ritis  was  eleded  to  the  popedom.  Soon  after  his  confecra- 
tion  he  iffued  a fentence  of  excommunication  againit  William, 
the  fon  of  Robert  count  of  Normandy,  for  having  married 
within  the  forbidden  degree  of  confanguinity,  and  for  having 
publicly  burnt  a letter  lent  to  him  by  the  pope’s  legate, 
in  which  his  marriage  was  declared  null.  On  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.,  in  the  year  1125,  Honorius  lent  his 
legates  into  Germany,  to  affift  at  the  eledion  of  a new  king, 
in  whofe  prefence  Lotharios  was  anointed  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies.  In  the  following  year  the  pope  fucceeded  in 
perfuading  Henry  I.  of  England  to  admit  a legate  into  his 
kingdom,  whofe  ufurpations  quickly  provoked  the  fpirited 
oppofition  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  1 1 27,  upon  the  death 
of  William,  duke  of  Apulia,  without  leaving  any  iffue,  his 
uncle  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  palled  over  into  Italy,  and 
took  polleffion  of  his  nephew’s  dominions  as  his  next  heir. 
But  Honorius  having  heard  of  his  proceedings,  pretended 
that  the  late  duke  had,  by  his  laft  will,  left  his  dominions, 
and  whatever  elfc  he  was  poffeffed  of,  to  St.  Peter,  and  in- 
ftantly  denounced  a fentence  of  excommunication  againit 
Roo-er.  The  queftion  was  difputed  at  the  point  of  the 
fword,  but  the  army  of  the  prince  prevailed  againit  that  of 
the  pope,  and  his  holinefs  was  glad  to  grant  him  the  invef- 
titure  to  the  duchy.  Honorius  died  in  1130.  Twelve  of 
his  letters  are  preferved  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Colled. 
Concil.  Moreri.  Bower. 

Honorius  III.  pope,  whofe  former  name  was  Cencius 
Sabelli,  was  a defendant  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and  a 
native  of  Rome,  where  he  difeharged  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
employments  with  great  reputation,  and  was  held  in  high 
relped  for  his  learning  and  probity.  In  1216,  having  already 
ijlled  the  polls  of  cardinal-deacon  and  cardinal  prielt,  he  was 
unanimoully  eleded  pope.  The  firft  ad  of  his  pontificate 
was  to  fend' letters  to  all  Chriftian  princes  to  acquaint  them 
with  his  promotion,  and  to  exhort  them  to  fend  fuccours, 
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without  delay,  to  the  armies  of  tire  crufaders  in  the  Laft. 
I heir  fucceis  was  the  objed  of  his  utmoft  folicitude  ; as 
was  likewife  the  deftrudion  of  the  Albigenfes  in  France, 
which  lie  mitigated  the  Catholics  to  attempt,  by  every 
method  of  perfualion  adapted  to  produce  an  effed  bn 
credulous  or  fuperftitious  minds.  In  1217,  Henry,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  dying  without  iftue,  the  princes  of  the 
crufade  chofe  Peter,  count  of  Auxerre,  his  brother-in-law, 
for  his  fucceflor,  who,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  eledion,  left 
France,  together  with  his  wife,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  crowned  by  Honorius.  In  the  year  1219,  Re- 
ginald, king  of  the  Ille  of  Man,  at  that  time  an  independent 
kingdom,  apprehenfive  that  it  might  be  invaded  and  fub- 
duedbythe  kings  of  England,  refolved  to  engage  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  by  furrendering  himfelf  a vaflal 
of  the  apoitolic  fee.  He  accordingly  made  a donation  of 
the  whole  ifland  to  Honorius  as  fief  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  afterwards  received  the  inveftiture  of  it,  upon  binding 
himfelf  and  his  heirs  to  pay  a yearly  ftipulated  fum  to  the  pope 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  vaffalage.  From  this  time  the  pope 
was  eager  in  the  attempt  to  difpoffefs  the  infidels  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  particularly  defirous  of  engaging  in  the  caufe 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  But  this  prince  excufed  himfelf 
from  time  to  time  by  different  pleas,  which  his  holinefs  was 
obliged  t©  admit,  till  at  length,  in  1227,  he  died,  after  a 
pontificate  of  nearly  eleven  years.  Honorius  was  a man  of 
confiderable  learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
author  of  feveral  works,  of  which  there  are  Hill  extant, 
“ Sermons  the  “ Life  of  Pope  Celeftine  III.  “ A 
Statement  of  all  the  Revenues  of  the  Roman  Church,"  and 
many  others  of  lefs  moment.  Several  of  his  letters  are  irt- 
ferted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Collebl.  Concil.  Moreri. 
Bower. 

Honorius  IV.  pope,  who,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
popedom,  was  called  James  Sabelli,  or  Savelli,  was  defeend- 
ed  from  the  fame  family  with  Honorius  III.,  and  was  created 
cardinal  deacon  by  pope  Urban  VI.  in  1261.  In  1285  he  was 
elefted  pope,  as  fucceflor  to  Martin  IV.,  and  on  this  occafion 
he  affumed  the  name  oi  Honorius  IV.  He  was  fo  much 
afflibted  with  the  gout,  that  he  was  unable  to  folemnize 
the  mafs  in  a proper  manner,  and  only  in  a fitting  p fture  ; 
but  he  had  a mind  equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation. 
One  of  his  earliell  afts  was  to  renew  the  anathemas  which  his 
predeceffor  had  fulminated  again!!  Peter  of  Arragon,  and  by 
cauiingacrufadetobepreached  againft  him  in  France, he  raifed 
a powerful  army  in  that  country,  at  the  head  of  which  king 
Philip  entered  Arragon,  and  gained  a bloody  victory  over 
Peter.  That  prince  died  in  a ffiort  time  after  the  battle,  and 
by  his  will  devifed  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  his  fon  Al- 
phonfus,  and  that  of  Sicily  to  his  fon  James.  Honorius  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  death,  and  the  diftribution  which  he  had 
made  of  his  territories,  than  he  iffued  his  bull,  commanding 
Alphonfus  to  releafe,  without  delay,  Charles,  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, who  had  b*en  taken  prifoner  by  his  father’s  fleet,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  ordering  James  to  quit  the  ifland  of  Si- 
cily, and  to  deliver  it  up  to  Charles  as  the  lawful  heir.  As 
thofe  princes  paid  no  regard  to  his  holinefs’s  bull,  he  excom- 
municated them,  at  three  different  times,  in  the  year  1286, 
and  laid  the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily  under  an  interdict.  Ho- 
norius condemned  and  fuppreffed  a new  ferit  founded  by 
Gerhard  Sagarelli,  who  ftylcd  themfelves  “ The  Order  of 
the  Apoftles,”  or  “ The  Apoftolic  Brethren.”  But  the  ob- 
jects apparently  neareft  the  heart  of  Honorius  were  the,  cx- 
tenfion  of  the  papal  power  againft  all  daring  opponents,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  crufaders  over  the  infidels.  His  firft  atr 
tention  was  devoted  to  the  former  ; and  in  fubferviency  to  its 
he  had  proiefted  a defign  of  uniting  all  the  Chriftian  princes 
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in  a holy  league  againft  the  two  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Si'diyy  While,  however,  he  was  wholly  intent  upon  carrying 
it  into' execution,  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  1287,  when  he 
had  but  juft  completed  the  fecond  year  of  his  pontificate. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  eminent  for  wifdom,  tefnperance,  and 
a found  difcretion  ; and  as  a proof  of  his  regard  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  learning,  he  made  provifion  for  the  eltablifnment  of 
a college  at  Paris,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  completion  of  fuch  an  in- 
ffitution.  He  confirmed  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  that  of  the  Carmelites,  which  had  been  only 
tolerated  by  the  fecond  council  of  Lyons.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters are  preferred.  Moreri.  Bower. 

HONOUR,  among  the  Ancients , was  worth Ipped  as  a 
divinity,  and  had  a temple  eredled  to  it,  which  had  no  entry 
but  through  the  temple  of  Virtue  ; in  order  to  teach  men 
that  true  honour  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
virtue.  In  conformity  to  this  wife  maxim,  Virtue  was  fome- 
times  pamted  with  wings,  becaufe  (lie  procured  honour  and 
victory  to  thofe  who  ffudied  her.  Plutarch  alfo  obferves  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  that  they  facrificed  to  Honour  with  the 
head  uncovered  ; it  being  ufual  to  uncover  upon  meeting 
with  thofe  who  by  their  virtues  have  acquired  honour  in  the 
world  ; and  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  Fab.  Rutilianus  was 
the  firlt  who  made  a law,  that.on  the  Ides  of  July  the  Roman 
knights  fflould  march  on  liorfeback  from  the  temple  of  Ho- 
nour to  the  capitol. 

Honour  is  reprefented  on  many  medals  under  the  figure 
of  a man  holding  a pike,  and  fometimes  an  olive  branch,  in 
the  right  hand,  and  a cornucopia  in  the  other. 

Beiide  its  literal  fenfe,  wherein  it  denotes  a teftimony  or 
token  of  efteem’or  fubmifiion,  honour  is  particularly  applied 
in  our  cuftoms  to  the  more  noble  kind  ot  fejgnories,  or  lord- 
ftfips,  whereof  other  inferior  lordlhips  or  manors  hold  or  de- 
pend. See  Seigxory. 

As  a manor  eonfiftsof  feveral  tenements,  fervices,  cuftoms, 
See.  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  manors,  knights-fees,  Sic. 
See  Manor. 

It  was  alfo  formerly  called  leneficium , or  royal  fee,  being 
always  held  of  the  king  in  capite.  Spelman. 

Anciently  honour  fi_,nified  the  fame  as  baronia. 

Honour,  Counfellors  of,  or  Honorary  Counfellors,  are  fuch 
as  have  a right  to  enter  or  fit  in  affemblies,  courts,  &c.  to 
deliberate  or  give  judgment  in  the  fame,  though  they  do  not 
regularly  and  properly  belong  to  them. 

The  French  call  chevuh  . Thonneur,  knights  or  gentlemen  of 
honour,  the  gentlemen  u fliers  of  queens  and  princefl’es,  who 
attend  them,  give  them  their  hand,  &c.  See  Usher. 

Honour,  Court  of.  See  Court  of  Chivalry. 

Honour  Courts  are  held  within  the  honours,  or  feignories, 
above-mentioned. 

Honour,  Maids  of,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen’s  houf- 
hold,  whofe  office  is  to  attend  the  quern  when  (lie  goes 
abroad,  & c.  In  England  they  are  fix  in  number,  and  their 
falary  300 1.  per  annum  each. 

Honour,  Pages  of,  are  officers  both  of  the  king’s  and 
queen’s  houfhold,  under  the  mafter  of  the  horfe.  Qf  the 
former  there  are  four,  whofe  annual  falary  is  2 6zl.  each ; 
and  of  the  latter  two,  with  a falary  of  1 50/.  each. 

Honour  of  a Peer.  See  Peer. 

Honours  of  the  Louvre,  among  the  French,  are  certain 
privileges  annexed  to  divers  dignities,  or  offices,  particularly 
thofe  of  duke,  peer,  chancellor,  Sec.  as  to  enter  the  Eouvre 
in  a coach,  to  have  the  tabouret,  or  ftool,  in  the  queen’s  pre- 
fence, & c. 

Honours  of  the  Church  are  the  rights  belonging  to  the 


patron,  See.  as  a feat  and  fepulchre  in  the  chancel,  to  be  full 
ferved  with  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine,  See. 

Honours  of  the  City  are  the  public  offices  or  employments 
thereof.  He  who  has  been  conftable,  overfeer  of  the  poor, 
and  churchwarden  of  his  parilh  ; common-councilman, 
alderman,  and  laftly  mayor  ; has  paffed  all  the  honours  of  the 
city. 

Honours  of  the  Iioufe  are  certain  ceremonies  obferved  in 
receiving  vifits,  making  entertainments,  See.  performed  either 
by  the  mafter  himfelf,  or  by  fome  perfon  appointed  for  that 
purpofe ; as  to  go  and  receive  the  guefts,  to  conduct  them 
out  again,  to  fee  they  be  well  feated,  and,  in  fiiort,  to  per- 
form all  the  civilities  and  ceremonials  of  polite  hofpitality. 

Honours  are  alfo  applied  to  the  principal  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  great  ceremonies  ; as  coronations,  confecrations, 
chriftenings,  Sec.  Such  are  the  oil,  tapers.  Sec. 

In  obfequies  they  anciently  reprefented  the  honours,  that 
is,  the  fliield,  crelt,  fvvord,  gantlets,  fpurs,  banner,  horfe, 
&c. 

Honours,  Funeral,  are  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the 
interment  of  great  men  ; as  hangings,  hearfes,  funeral  ha- 
rangues, Sec. 

Honours,  Military.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  the  moll  refpeflful  manner,  colours  and  ftandards  drop- 
ping and  officers  ialuting.  Their  guards  pay  no  compliment 
except  to  princes  of  the  blood,  and  that  by  courtefy  in  the 
abfence  of  crowned  heads. 

A field-marflial  is  to  be  fainted  with  the  colours  and 
ftandards  of  all  the  forces,  except  the  horfe  and  foot-guards, 
and  excepting  when  any  of  the  royal  family  (hall  be  prefent  ; 
but  in  cafe  a field-marfhal  is  colonel  of  any  regiment,  or 
troop  of  horfe,  or  foot  guards,  he  is  to  be  fainted  by  the 
colours  or  ftandards  of  the  regiment  or  troop  lie  com- 
mands. 

Generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  upon  all  occafions, 
are  to  have  the  march  beat  to  them,  and  to  be  fainted  by  all 
officers,  thofe  bearing  the  colours  excepted. 

Lieutenant-generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are,  upon  all 
occaiions,  to  be  faluted  by  all  officers.  They  are  to  have 
three  ruffles  given  them  with  prefented  arms. 

Major-generals  are  to  have  two  ruffles  with  prefented 
arms. 

Brigadier-generals  arc  to  have  one  ruffle  with  prefented 
arms. 

To  colonels  their  own  quarter-guards  in  camp  turn  out, 
and  prefent  their  arms,  once  a day,  after  which  they  only 
turn  out  with  ordered  arms. 

To  majors  their  own  guards  turn  out  with  ordered  arms 
once  a day  ; at  other  times  they  Hand  by  their  arms. 

When  a lieutenant-colonel  or  major  commands  a regiment, 
their  own  quarter-guards  pay  them  the  fame  compliment  as 
is  ordered  for  the  colonel. 

The  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance  is  to  have  the  fame 
refpeft  and  honours  paid  to  him  as  the  generals  of  horfe  and 
foot. 

Honours  to  be  paid  by  the  Cavalry. — A general  of  cavalry  or 
infantry  is  to  be  received  with  fwords  drawn,  kettle  drums 
beating,  trumpets  founding  the  march,  and  all  the  officers  to 
falute,  except  the  cornet  bearing  the  itandard. 

A lieutenant-general  is  to  be  received  with  fwords  drawn, 
trumpets  founding  twice  the  trumpet  flouriffl,  as  in  drawing 
fwords,  and  all  the  officers  to  falute,  except  the  cornet  bear- 
ing the  ftandard  ; but  the  kettle-drums  are  not  to  beat. 

A major-general  is  to  be  received  with  fwords  drawn,  one 
trumpet  of  each  fquadron  founding  once  the  trumpet  fici’uriffl, 
as  in  drawing  fwords  ; no  officer  to  falute,  nor  kettle-drum 
to  beat. 
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A "brigadier-general  is  to  be  received  with  fwords  drawn  ; 
no  trumpet  to  found,  nor  any  officer  to  falute,  nor  kettle- 
drum to  beat. 

All  officers  in  the  command  of  forts  or  garrifons,  have  a 
right  to  the  complimentary  honours  from  the  troops  under 
their  command,  which  are  due  to  the  rank  one  degree  higher 
than  the  one  they  actually  pofTefs. 

Manner  of  paying  honours. — The  king’s  ftandard,  or  co- 
lour in  the  guards,  is  never  to  be  carried  by  any  guard,  ex- 
cept that  which  mounts  on  his  majefty’s  perfon. 

The  firft  ftandard,  guidon,  or  colour  of  regiments,  which 
is  the  union  colour,  is  not  carried  by  any  guard,  but  that  on 
the  king,  queen,  prince  of  Wales,  or  commander  in  chief, 
being  of  the  royal  family  ; and,  except  in  thofe  cafes,  it  fhail 
always  remain  with  the  regiment. 

When  general  officers,  or  perfons  entitled  to  a falute,  pafs 
in  the  rear  of  a guard,  the  officer  is  only  to  make  his  men 
Hand  fhouldered,  and  not  to  face  his  guard  to  the  right 
about,  or  beat  his  drum. 

All  fentries  are  to  pay  a due  refpedt  to  every  officer  who 
palfes  by  their  polls,  but  are  to  keep  their  proper  front 
while  paying  the  compliment. 

All  governors,  whofe  commiffions  in  the  army  are  under  the 
degree  of  general  officers,  fhail  have,  in  their  own  garrifons,  all 
the  guards  turn  out  with  relied  arms,  and  beat  one  ruffle  ; and 
though  the  main  guard  turns  out  with  relied  arms  every 
time  he  palfes,  yet  they  give  him  the  compliment  of  the 
drum  but  once  a day  ; but  all  the  other  guards  beat  as  often 
as  he  appears  near  them. 

If  they  are  general  officers  likewife,  they  are  then  to  have 
the  further  compliments  paid  them,  by  the  feveral  beatings 
of  the  drum,  as  pradtifed  in  the  army. 

Regulation  'of  honours  to  be  paid  to  admirals , — Admirals, 
with  their  flags  on  the  maintop,  are  to  have  the  fame  refpedl 
from  the  troops  as  generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ; that  is, 
upon  all  o'ccaiions  to  have  a march  beat  to  them,  and  to  be 
faluted  by  all  the  officers,  thofe  bearing  the  colours  ex- 
cepted. 

Vice-admirals  are  to  have  the  fame  refpedl  as  lieutenant- 
generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ; that  is,  upon  all  occafions 
to  be  faluted  by  all  the  officers  in  the  garriion,  the  drummers 
beating  three  ruffles. 

The  rear-admirals  are  to  have  the  fame  refpedl  as  major- 
generals,  who  have  two  ruffles,  and  not  to  be  faluted  by  any 
officer. 

Commodores  with  broad  pendants  have  the  fame  refpedl 
as  brigadier-generals  ; which  is  to  have  one  ruffle. 

Ranh  and  precedence  between  fea  and  land  offars. — The  ad- 
miral, or  commander-in-chief  of  his  majeily’s  fleet,  is  to  rank 
with  a field-marlhal  of  the  army. 

The  admirals  with  their  flags  on  the  main-top-mall-head, 
are  . to  have  rank  with  generals. 

Vice-admirals  are  to  have  rank  as  lieutenant-generals. 

Rear-admirals  are  to  have  rank  as  major-generals. 

Commodores  with  broad  pendants  are  to  have  rank  as  bri- 
gadier generals. 

Captains  commanding  poft-fhips,  after  three  years  from 
the  date  of  their  firft  commiffion  for  a poll-lhip,  are  to  have 
rank  as  colonels. 

All  other  captains  commanding  poft-fhips,  are  to  have  rank 
as  lieutenant-colonels. 

Captains  of  his  majefty’s  fliips  or  veffels,  not  taking  poll, 
.are  to  have  rank  as  majors. 

Lieutenants  of  his  majefty’s  fliips  are  to  have  rank  as  cap- 
tains. . 

The  rank  and  precedence  of  fea-officers,  in  the  claffes 


above-mentioned,  are  to  take  place  according-  to  the  fenio- 
rity  of  their  refpedlive  commiffions. 

Poll-captains  commanding  Ihips  or  veffels  that  do  not’ 
give  poll,  rank  only  as  majors  during  their  commanding  fuch 
veffels. 

No  land-officer  is  to  command  any  of  his  majefty’s'  fqua- 
drons  or  fliips,  nor  any  fea-officer  to  command  at  land  ; nor 
fhail  either  have  a right  to  demand  military  honours  due  to 
their  refpeftive  ranks,  unlefs  they  are  upon  actual  fervice. 

All  guards  and  centinels  are  to  pay  the  fame  compliments 
to  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy,  as  are  diredted  to  be  paid 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  according  to  their  relative 
ranks. 

The  compliments  above  directed  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
troops,  to  officers  in  the  fervice  of  any  power  in  alliance  with 
his  majelty,  according  to  their  refpedtive  ranks. 

Turning  out  oj  the  line. — The  line  turns  out  without  arms, 
whenever  any  part  of  the  royal  family,  or  the  general  com- 
manding in  chief,  comes  along  the  front  of  the  camp. 

When  the  line  turns  out,  the  private  men  are  to  be  drawn, 
up  in  a line  with  the  colours  and  llandards  ; the  corporals 
on  the  right  and  left  of  their  refpedlive  companies,  the  pic- . 
quet  forms  behind  the  colours,  accoutred,  but  without  arms. 

The  officers  and  non-cbmmiffioned  officers  are  to  be  drawn 
up  with  their  refpective  companies.  The  field-officers  in 
their  proper  polls  in  battalion,  two  enfigns  taking  hold  of 
the  colours. 

When  the  commander-in-chief  conies  along  the  line,  the 
camp -colours  on  the  flanks  of  the  parade  are  to  be  flruck, 
and  planted  oppofite  to  the  bells  of  arms,  and  the  drums  piled 
up  behind  the  colours  ; the  halberts  are  to  be  planted  be- 
tween, and  on  each  fide  ol  the  bells  of  arms,  the  hatchets 
turned  from  the  colours.  James. 

Honour  Point , in  Heraldry , is  that  next  above  the  centre 
of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into  two  equal 
portions.  See  Point  and  Escutcheon. 

Honour,  Abatements  of.  See  Abatement. 

Honour , Additions  of  (See  Additions. ) Thefe  addi- 
tions are  faid  to  be  nine  in  number  ; viz.,  a border,  a quarter, 
a canton,  a gyren,  a pile,  a flafque,  a flanche,  a voider,  and 
an  efcutcheon  of  pretence.  (See  each  term  refpefilively. ) 
When  additions  of  honour  have  been  granted,  fafhion  alone 
feems  to  have  guided  the  choice  of  the  particular  ordinary. 
In  the  reign  ol  king  Henry  VIII.,  the  pile  had  the  prefe- 
rence ; and  was  granted  by  that  king,  as  an  augmentation 
of  honour,  to  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  alfo  to  the  lady 
Catharine  Parr.  But  of  late  years,  when  the  fovereign 
grants  an  augmentation  to  the  arms  of  a fubjefil,  it  hath 
been  ufual  to  place  it  either  on  a quarter,  or  on  a canton. 
The  ellimaticn  in  which  thefe  ordinaries  were  anciently  held, 
on  account  of  their  being  occalionally  granted  as  additions 
of  honour,  hath  been  confiderably  diminifhed,  fince  it  has 
been  cuilomary  for  any  perlon  of  property,  wanting  and 
applying  at  the  college  for  a coat  of  arms,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain a grant  of  arms,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  on  paying  the  fees, 
but  to  have  the  figures  of  any  of  the  additions  of  honour,  in 
cafe  he  requefts  it,  placed  in  the  coat,  although  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  anceltors  ever  had  any  particular  merit  to  in- 
title him  to  marks  of  the  royal  favour. 

PIONOURABLE  Amends,  Amende  honorable.  See 
Amende. 

Honourable,  or  Honourable  ordinaries , in  Heraldry.  See 
Ordinary. 

HONOURARY,  or  Honorary,  is  underftood  of  a 
perfon  who  bears  or  pofleffes  fome  quality  or  title,  only  for 
the  name’s  fake,  without  doing  any  of  the  functions  thereto 
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belonging,  or  receiving  any  of  the  advantages  thereof.  See 
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Counfellors  of  FIonour. 

In  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  are  honourary  fel- 
lows. The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  formerly 
confided  of  four  claffes  of  members,  viz.  honourary,  penfion- 
ary,  affociates,  and  adjuncts.  See  Academy. 

Honour  ary  Feuds . See  Fee  and  Descent. 

Honourary  Games.  See  Games. 

Honourary  Services  are  thofe  incident  to  the  tenure  of 
grand  ferjeantry,  and  commonly  annexed  to  honours. 

Honourary  Tutor  is  a perfon  of  quality  appointed  to 
have  an  eye  over  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  ol  a minor, 
while  the  onerary  tutors  have  the  real  effective  management 
thereof. 

Honourary,  Honorarium-,  is  alfo  ufed  fubftantively  for 
a lawyer’s  fee,  or  a falary  given  to  public  profelfors  of  any 
art  or  fcience. 

HONRUBIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  ; io  miles  N.W.  of  Alarcon. 

HONSDORF,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Culm. 

HONTAN,  La,  Baron,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Gaf- 
cogny,  and  ferved  in  Canada,  firft  as  a foldier,  then  as  an  offi- 
cer. From  Canada,  he  was  fent  to  Newfoundland  as  king’s 
lieutenant,  where  he  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  and  was 
caffiiered.  He  retired,  firft  to  Portugal,  then  to  Denmark. 
As  an  author  he  is  known  by  “ Voyages  dans  l’Amerique 
Beptentrionale,’’  two  volumes  i2mo.  in  which  we  have  an 
account  of  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  North  America, 
their  government,  laws,  curtoms,  religion,  & c. 

HONTFONGENETHEF,  a thief  taken  hond-habend, 
j.  e.  having  the  thing  ftolen  in  hand. 

HONTHORST,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  placed  as  a difciple  with  Abra- 
ham Bloemart : but  when  he  quitted  that  mafter,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  and  proceeded  fo  happily  in  his  fludies  as  to  be 
accounted  one  of  the  bed  artifts  of  his  time.  He  continued 
at  Rome  for  fevcral  years,  being  employed  there  by  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank,  and  particularly  by  prince  Juftiniaui,  for 
whom  he  performed  many  confiderable  works. 

His  particular  excellence  was  fhewn  in  his  night-pieces, 
reprefenting  figures  by  candle-light,  which  ufuaily  were  as 
large  as  life.  Even  Rubens  profeffed  himfelf  an  admirer  of 
his  paintings  in  that  ftyle  ; and  Sandrart  highly  commends  a 
picture  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  by  torch-light,  which 
he  faw  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  Madonna  della  Scala.  He 
alfo  mentions  another  in  the  Juftiniani  gallery,  of  which  the 
fubjeift  is,  Chrift  brought  bound  before  Pilate,  in  a white 
robe  ; and  in  that  compofition,  the  light  proceeding  from  the 
flambeau  and  torches  produced  fo  uncommon  a luilre,  and  fo 
bold  an  effedf,  that  no  preceding  artift  had  performed  any 
thing  in  that  ftyle  that  could  be  compared  with  it.  Sandrart 
alf®  obferves,  that  Konthorft  was  as  much  diftinguiffied, 
while  he  refided  at  Rome,  for  his  night-pieces  in  large,  as 
Elfheimer  was  for  his  manner  of  defigning  the  fame  fubjecls 
in  fmall. 

Soon  after  his  returning  to  his  own  country  he  vifited  Lon- 
don, and  obtained  the  favour  of  king  Charles  I.  by  feveral 
grand  performances  and  portraits  ; efpecially  by  one  allego- 
rical picture,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  portraits  of  the 
king  and  queen,  in  the  eharadters  of  two  deities,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  character  of 
Mercury,  introducing  the  liberal  arts  to  that  monarch  and 
his  confort.  For  that  compofition,  which  was  well  drawn 
and  extremely  well  coloured,  the  king  prefented  him  with 
three  thoufand  florins,  a fervice  of  plate  for  twelve  perfons, 
and  a beautiful  horfe  ; and  he  had  afterwards  the  honour  to 


inftrmft  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  princeffes  her  children,, 
in  drawing. 

His  pencil  is  free  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  hatha  great 
deal  of  force,  although  it  often  is  not  pleafmg,  by  a predo- 
minancy of  the  yellow  and  brown  tints  ; yet  undoubtedly 
Honthorft  would  have  been  an  excellent  painter,  if  he  had 
known  how  to  give  more  grace,  and  more  correctnefs  to  his 
figures. 
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At  his  return  from  London  to  Holland,  he  adorned  the 
pleat ure  houfes  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  many  poetical 
fubjedls,  which  he  executed  in  frefco  as  well  as  in  oil  ; but 
he  principally  was  employed  in  painting  portraits,  which  are 
defcribed  as  having  good  expreffion,  and  extraordinary  life 
and  force,  by  their  broad  maffes  of  light  being  contrafted 
by  ftrong  fliadows.  He  died  in  1660,  aged  68. 

Honthorst,  Wili.iam,  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1604,  and  learned  the  art  of  painting 
from  Abraham  Bloemart.  The  portraits  which  he  painted 
were  very  much  e (teemed,  and  in  reality  thofe  were  his  molt 
commendable  performances  ; for  the  hiltorical  fubjedls  of  his 
hand,  which  generally  were  painted  in  a large  lize,  are  in  no- 
degree equal  to  thofe  of  Gerard,  either  in  rdpetft  of  the 
compofition,  the  handling,  or  the  colour,  although  they 
are  frequently  fold  tor  the  works  of  that  matter*  He  died! 
in  1683,  aged  79. 

HONTHY,  or  Honddy,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South* 
Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Utk,  at  Brecknock. 

HONl'ORIA  ds  Valdecarados,  a town  of  Spain,  in. 
Old  Caftile  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Ofma. 

HOOBARREE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sahara;  320  miles  S.W.  of  Moorzouk.  N.  lat.  27  12V 
E.  long.  9 25'. 

HOOD.  See  Ciiaperoon  and  Cucullus. 

Hood,  in  Falconry,  is  a piece  of  leather,  wherewith  the 
head  of  a hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

After  fealing  or  fewing  up  the  eyelids  of  a young  hawk, 
the  is  to  be  fitted  with  a large  eafy  hood,  which  is  to  be  taken 
off  and  put  on  very  often,  watching  her  two  nights,  and 
handling  her  frequently  and  gently  about  the  head.  When 
you  perceive  the  has  no  averiion  to  the  hood,  unfeal  her  in 
the  evening  by  candle-light,  continuing  to  handle,  hood,  and 
unhood  her,  as  before,  till  at  laft  the  takes  no  offence,  but 
will  patiently  endure  handling. 

After  unhealing,  anoint  with  the  finger  and  fpittle  the  place 
where  the  fealing  thread  is  drawn  through  ; then  hood  her, 
and  hold  her  on  your  fill. 

As  foon  as  (lie  is  well  reclaimed,  let  her  fit  upon  a perch  ; 
but  every  night  keep  her  on  the  fill  three  or  four  hours, 
ftroaking,  hooding,  and  unhooding,  &c.  And  thus  you 
may  do  in  the  day  time,  when  the  hath  learnt  to  feed  eagerly 
and  without  fear. 

Hood,  on  Ship-board,  is  a copper  frame,  made  to  go  on 
the  top ’of  the  chimney,  and  to  ffiift  as  the  wind  does,  that 
the  fmoke  may  always  fly  to  leeward. 

Hood  is  alfo  a fort  of  low  wooden  porch,  placed  over  the 
flair-cafe  or  ladder,  which  leads  into  the  ileerage  or  apart- 
ments, where  the  crew  generally  refide  in  a merchant-fhip. 
The  ufe  of  the  hood  is  to  admit  air  and  light,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling  into  the  fteerage. 
The  wooden  porch  over  the  entrance  or  itair-cafe  of  the  maf- 
ter’s  cabin  is  called  companion. 

Hood’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Admiralty  ifland,  in  Chatham  ftrait.  N.  lat.  77  26'.  E.  lomr. 
225”  36'.  b 

Hood’s  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean, 
the  moll  northerly  of  the  five  Marquefas  iflands,  difcovcrc-d 
by  captain  Cook  in  April  1774,  and  fo  called  after  the  name 
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of  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  fird  feen  ; about 
48  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Tebooa. 
S Lit.  9 26'.  W.  long.  138  52'.  See  Marquesas. 

Hoods,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  names  ot  the  {heaves 
which  head  or  cover  the  (hocks  or  ftouks  of  corn. 

Hood  Sheaves,  another  term  employed  to  fignify  the 
fame. 

HOODED  Milfoil,  m Botany.  See  Utkicularia. 

Hooded  Willow-herb.  See  Scutellaria. 

HOODERS,  a term  given  to  the  hood  (heaves  of  corn 
hattocks  in  many  diftridts. 

HOOF,  Ungula,  the  horny  part  which  covers  the  feet  of 
divers  animals,  as  horfes,  bullocks,  &c. 

The  hoof  ferves  much  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  nails  of 
fome  animals  and  the  claws  of  others. 

The  hoof  of  a horfe  furrounds  the  foie  and  the  coffin-bone. 
To  be  good,  it  fhouid  be  of  a dark  colour,  fomewhat  fhining, 
high,  fmooth,  of  a round  fhape,  but  a little  larger  below  than 
above  ; fiiort,  that  the  horfe  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  than 
on  the  heel ; and  fomewhat  hollow  within,  having  a narrow 
fruih  and  broad  heels. 

The  hoof  fhouid  not  have  circles,  which  are  a fign  of  its 
being  brittle,  and  that  the  horfe,  being  often  (hod,  lias  had 
his  feet  Ipoiled  by  the  many  pieces  broke  out  of  it.  A white 
hoof  alio  is  commonly  brittle. 

To  judge  whether  the  hoof  be  good  and  ftanch,  lift  up 
the  foot,  and  conlider  if  it  have  a (hoe  forged  purpofely  for 
it,  and  be  very  much  pierced,  and  the  holes  made  in  the  uo- 
ufual  parts,  as  wanting  horn  enough  to  take  hold  by  in  thofe 
places  where  the  nails  are  commonly  driven.  Sometimes 
they  are  forced  to  pierce  the  fhoes  nigh  the  heels,  becaufe 
the  fore-part  is  bad  ; it  being  unufual  to  drive  the  nails  near 
the  heels,  except  the  toe  be  fo  much  fplit  and  broke  as  not 
to  bear  nails. 

If  the  hoof  be  not  round,  but  broad,  and  fpreadmg  out 
at  the  fides  and  quarters,  the  horfe  commonly  has  narrow 
heels,  and,  in  time,  will  be  flat-footed;  which  fort  of  foot 
is  weak,  and  will  not  carry  a fhoe,  nor  travel  far,  but  furbate ; 
add,  that  treading  more  on  his  heels  than  his  toes,  will  caufe 
him  to  go  low  on  his  patterns. 

If  the  hoof  be  long,  it  will  make  him  tread  altogether  on 
his  heels.  If  crooked,  viz.  broad  without  and  narrow  with- 
in, fo  that  the  horfe  is  fplay-footed,  it  will  caufe  him  to 
tread  too  much  inward,  and  cut  or  interfere.  If  the  frufli 
be  broad,  the  heels  will  be  weak  and  foft.  If  the  heel 
be  narrow  and  tender,  the  horfe  will  in  time  grow  hoof- 
bound. 

This  fort  of  horny  material,  when  ground  or  broken  down 
in  proper  mills,  has  been  found  an  extremely  lading  manure, 
and  capable  of  affording  large  crops.  See  Manure- 

Hoof,  Bony,  is  a round  bony  iwelling,  growing  on  the 
top  of  a horfe’s  hoof,  which  is  always  caufed  by  fome  blow 
or  bruife.  This  is  firlt  to  be  ripened  and  brought  to  fup- 
puration  by  digefting  i'c  with  rotten  litter,  or  hay  boiled  in 
ilnle  urine,  or  with  a plafter  of  dale  wine-lees  and  wheat- 
flour  boiled  together.  When  it  is  come  to  a head,  let 
it  be  lanced  with  a thin  hot  iron,  -and  put  a tent  into  it 
made  of  turpentine,  deer’s  fat,  and  wax,  boiled  together 
in  equal  quantities,  and  lay  a plalter  of  the  fame  over  the 
tent. 

Hoof,  Brittle,  the  name  of  an  infirmity  to  which  horfes 
are  fubjedt.  It  comes  fometimes  naturally,  and  iometimes 
artificially.  When  it  comes  naturally,  it  is  generally  here- 
ditary, the  fire  or  dam  having  had  the  lame  complaint.  When 
it  comes  on  accidentally,  it  is  fometimes  owing  to  a dif- 
temper  falling  down  into  the  feet;  fometimes  to  the  creature’s 
being  much. foundered. 
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The  hoof,  in  this  diftemper,  is  fo  friable  and  rotten,  as 
it  were,  that  it  cracks  and  flakes  off  on  every  flight  oc- 
caiion.  The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  in  this  manner  : take 
wax,  turpentine,  fuet,  and  hog’s  lard,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
fallad  oil,  a quarter  of  a pint  by  meafure  ; and  of  dog's 
greafe,  half  a pound  ; let  the  whole  be  melted  together, 
and  drained  through  a piece  of  canvas  into  a gallypot. 
The  hoof  is  to  be  thoroughly  anointed  with  this  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  efpecially  at  the  root ; and  if 
there  are  any  large  cracks,  they  mult  be  filled  up  at  every 
dreffing  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cow-dung  and  hog’s 
lard. 

The  other  infirmities  to  which  hoofs  are  liable,  are,  the 
cadingof  the  hoof,  hoof-bound,  hoof-hard,  hoof-hurt,  loofe 
hoof,  falfe  quarters,  Sec. 

Hoof,  Cajling  of  the.  A horfe  is  faid  to  cajl  his  hoof  when 
the  whole  coffin  of  the  hoof  becomes  loofened,  and  falls  off 
from  the  bone.  This  may  be  remedied  by  care,  and  proper 
application  ; a new  hoof  being  procurable,  if  the  coffin  bone. 
See.  be  not  hurt. 

Horfes  fometimes  cad  their  hoofs,  by  reafon  of  fome  prick,, 
dub,  foundering,  furbating,  or  other  accident,  that  caufes 
an  impodumation  in  the  foot  ; fo  that  the  hoof,  and  fome- 
times the  coffin  bone,  being  fpongy  and  eaiily  broken, 
fall  off  .in  large  pieces.  The  lait,  when  it  happens,  is  a 
defperate  cafe. 

Hoof -bound,  is  a dirinking  in  of  a horfe’s  hoof  on  the  top 
and  the  heel,  which  makes  the  firin  dare  above  the  hoof,  and 
grow  over  the  fame. 

It  beials  a horfe  divers  .ways,  either  by  keeping  him  too 
dry  in  the  liable,  by  draight  (hoeing,  or  by  fome  unnatural 
heat  after  foundering. 

Hoof  -hurt.  In  labouring  beads,  efpecially  oxen,  if  the 
hoof  be  hurt  with  a coulter  or  (hare,  it  may  be  cured  by 
a falve  of  pitch  and  greafe  mixed  with  powder  of  brim- 
done,  diffolved  together,  and  with  a hot  iron  melted  in 
the  cleft  of  the  hoof. 

Hoof  -loofened,  is  a diffolution  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or 
coffin  of  a horfe’s  hoof  from  the  flelh,  at  the  fetting  on  of 
the  coronet. 

If  the  parting  be  round  about  thp  coronet,  it  comes  by 
means  of  foundering  ; if  in  part,  then  by  a prick  of  fome 
channel  nail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gravelling,,  cloying,  or 
the  like.  The  iigns  of  being  loofened  by  foundering, 
is  its  breaking  firlt  in  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  right 
againd  the  toes ; becaufe-  the  humour  always  defeends 
towards  the  toe.  If  it  proceeds  from  pricking,  gravel, 
ing,  or  the  like,  the  hoot  will  loofen  round  about  equally 
even  at  firlt.  If  occafioned  by  a quitter-bone,  or  hurt 
On  the  coronet,  it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved  part, 
and  rarely  be  feen  to  go  any  farther. 

Hoof -fwelled,  is  an.  infirmity  that  fometimes  befals  young 
horfes,.  when,  they  are  over-rid  or  wrought  hard,  which 
makes  them  fvvcll  in  that  part,  becaufe  of  the  blood  falling 
down  and  fettling  there  ; which,  if  not  fpeeddy  removed, 
will  ufually  beget  a wet  fpavin. 

For  the  cure,  take  the  dronged  aquafortis,  and  firlt  file 
or  draw  away  the  old  hoof  to  a confiderable  degree  with 
a file  or  drawing  iron  ; then  touch  what  is  left  of  the 
hoof  for  three  or  four  dreffings  with  the  aquafortis  ; 
anoint  the  foot  with  an  ointment  made  of  one  pound  i-l 
hog’s  greafe,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  patch  greafe, 
five  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  three  ounces  of  new 
wax,  aod  three  ounces  of  iallad  oil,  melted  together  over 
the  fire  : and  thus  a new  hoof  will  be  made  to  grow  on 
the  foot. 

Hoofs,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  the  hard  and  in- 
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icnfiblfi  envelopes  or  tile  lalt  phalanges  of  the  toes  in  certain 
quadrupeds.  They  differ  from  nails  in  their  form,  being 
blunt,  and  broader  at  their  termination  than  any  other  part, 
and  being  continued  under  the  bafe  of  the  phalanx  and  for 
fome  way  behind.  A hoof,  when  removed  from  the  foot, 
has  commonly  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  hollow  pyra- 
mid ; the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  hoof  are  analo- 
gous in  compofition  and  mode  of  growth  to  the  nails  or  claws. 
They  are  made  of  hard  denfe  compact  horn,  grow  chiefly 
from  the  upper  edge,  which  correfponds  to  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  are  moulded  by  fine  thin  laminae,  which  run  down- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  feet.  Thefe  laminae  are  ex- 
tremely numerous-,  and  are  very  remarkable  in  the  feet  of  the 
large  quadrupeds,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c. ; are 
plain  and  diilinct  in  the  horfe,  but  are  lefs  marked  in  the 
ruminant  or  cloven-footed  quadrupeds.  The  ftrufture  of 
the  laminse  is  membranous,  or  rather  membrano-liganientous ; 
they  are  fupplied  with  numerous  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  but 
appear  to.be  rather  lefs  vafcular  and  feniible,  than  the  foft 
parts  within  the  foie  or  inferior  portion  of  the  hoof.  The 
ienfible  laminse  • are  inferted  between  correfponding  horny 
laminse,  fituated  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  hoof,  by  which  the  furface  of  connec- 
tion between, the  hoof  and  the  foot  is  vaftly  extended  : indeed, 
the  union  is  fo  Ilrong  between  thefe  parts,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  large  quadrupeds  may  be  entirely  fuftained  by 
it,  as  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  removing  the  horny  foie 
of  the  foot  in  horfes,  and  likewife  by  the  foie  defcending 
when  the  adhefion  of  the  laminae  is  deftroyed.  See  Veterinary 
Anatomy  and  Foot. 

ft  he  inferior  and  poiterior  portion  of  the  hoof  is  compofcd 
of  a horny  fubftance,  but  of  a texture  lefs  firm  and  tough 
than  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts.  The  furface  by  which 
it  is  produced  is  not  in  general  laminated,  but  covered  with 
villous  proceffes.  Thefe  are  extremely  vafcular  and  feniible, 
and  are  analogous  in  fituation  and  office  to  the  villi  of  the 
cutis  covering  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the 
human  fubjecl,  and  of  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  It  ap- 
pears t»  be  chiefly  on  the  feniible  foie  of  the  foot  in  hoofed 
quadrupeds  that  imprelfions  of  touch  are  made,  and  although 
the  extremities  of  thefe  animals  are  incapable  of  furrounding 
fmall  objedls,  and  therefore  cannot  convey  l'enfations  of  the 
figure  or  extent  of  foreign  bodies,  they  are  moil  admirably 
conilrutted  to  give  the  animal  notice  of  the  mere  prefence 
or  the  degree  of  reilitance  of  external  objedls.  The  furface 
within  the  hoof  is  fo  acutely  fenfible,  that  flight  imprefllons  are 
felt  by  it,  while,  at -the  fame  time,  by  the  interpofition  of  a 
ilrong  elaitic  fubllance,  it  is  defended  from  the  pain  or  injury 
that  would  enfue  from- more  confiderable  impulfe.  Another 
uie  of  the  hoof  is  to  protect  the  feet  from  the  preflure  and  fric- 
tion fuftained  in  the  exercife  of  walking  or  in  Handing.  This 
is  particularly  neceffary  in  the  large  quadrupeds,  whole 
weight  and  almoil  conllant  ereft  poiition  would  otherwife 
bruife  and  wear  their  teet : the  hoofs,  therefore,  may  he  con- 
fidered  as  a fort  of  natural  Ihoes,  having  the  additional  pro- 
perty of  a continual  growth  to  repair  their  wade.  The 
procefs  of  reparation,  however,  is  only  in  a proportion  fuited 
to  the  natural  habits,  fituation,  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
animal,  and  hence  the  neceffity  of  fhoeing  fome  quadrupeds, 
and  of  cutting  away  exuberances  from  the  hoofs  in  others. 
See  articles  Anatomy  of  the  Horfe,  and  Shoeing. 

In  cv.ral  quadrupeds  there  are  hoofs  formed  which  never 
touch  the  ground  ; thefe  grow  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
imperfeft  toes,  or  thofe  which  do  not  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion of  tl'.e  foot  of  the  animal,  and  furnifli  a linking  example 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  even  where  it  cannot  anfwer  any 
purpofe. 
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HQOGE,  Peter  de,  in  Biography,  was  torn  abou^ 
the  year  1643,  but  neither  his  native  city,  nor  the  mailer  of 
this  painter,  are  afcertained  by  any  of  the  writers  on  thi8 
fubjecl ; but  by  his  manner  of  painting,  Defcamps  accounts 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  bell  difciples  of  Berchem. 
However,  he  feemed  to  admire  and  imitate  the  manner  of 
Mieris,  Metzu,  and  Slingeland,  although,  in  the  finilhing  of 
his  pictures  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  thofe  great 
artills. 

The  heads  and  hands  of  his  figures  have  fometirr.es  a de- 
gree of  force  fcarcely  unworthy  ol  being  compared  to  Van- 
dyke ; but  his  touch  is  more  broad  and  free  than  either 
Metzu  or  Mieris,  and  he  falls  far  Ihort  of  their  exquilite  neat- 
nefs.  His  pencil  is  light  and  firm  ; his  defign  correct  and  in 
a good  tafte,  as  if  he  had  been  initruCted  in  fome  celebrated 
fchool.  His  ufual  fubjeCts  are  converfations,  in  which  the 
draperies  of  his  figures  are  taken  from  the  modes  of  the 
times ; and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  extremely  good,  natural, 
.and  Ilrong. 

HOOGEVEEN,  Henry,  a celebrated  Dutch  philolo- 
gilt,  was  born  of  parents  in  humble  life  at  Leyden  in  1712. 
He  was  fent  to  fchool  at  10  years  of  age,  when  the  feverity 
of  the  mailer  feemed  to  extinguilh  all  his  capacity  for  learn- 
ing ; but  under  a fccond  tutor  his  powers  expanded  fo  ra- 
pidly, that  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  able  to  relieve  his  father 
from  part  of  the  expence  of  his  education,  by  commencing  a 
teacher  of  the  lower  clafles.  He  after  this  followed  the  buli- 
nefs  of  a fclioolmalter  at  different  places,  and  at  Delft  he 
ended  his  days  in  1794.  The  works  of  this  grammarian  are, 
1.  An  edition  of  “ Vigerus  dc  Idiotifmis  Linguse  G-rxcxf 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  the  addition  by  Hooge- 
veen  being  reckoned  very  valuable  : 2.  Poems,  Orations,  and 
other  occaiional  Pieces  13.“  Dodtrina  Partieularum  Lin? 
guae  Grascte,”  in  two  volumes  qto.  1769.  This  procured 
the  author  a very  high  reputation  among  all  the  votaries  of 
Greek  learning  throughout  Europe.  An  abridgment  of  it 
lias  been  made  by  Schiitz.  Since  the  death  of  Hoogeveen  a 
polthumous  work  has  been  given  to  the  world,  entitled, 
“ DiClionarium  Analogicum  GnECum.’’  It  was  printed  at 
the  univerlity  prefs  of  Cambridge.  Gen.  Biog. 

HOOGLIDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diitridl  of  Ypres.  The  place  contains  3529,  and  the  can- 
ton 13,258  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres, 
in  five  communes. 

HOOGLY,  a circar  or  province  of  Bengal,  about  80 
miles  in  length  fiom  N.  to  S.  and  48  in  its  medial  breadth, 
much  iuterfedted,  and  formed  into  numerous  iflands  by 
branches  of  the  Hoogly  and  feveral  other  rivers  — Alfo,  a 
fmall  but  ancient  city  of  Bengal,  on  the  fame  river  with 
Calcutta,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  about  26  miles  above 
it.  In  the  time  of  tiie  Mahometan  government,  it  was  the 
“ bunder”  or  port  of  the  weffern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  where 
the  cuftoms  or  duties  on  merchandife  were  colledted.  The 
French,  Dutch, Danes,  and  Portuguefe, have  each  of  them  had 
a town  and  factory  on  this  part  of  the  river,  between  Hoogly 
and  Calcutta  ; and  all  within  the  extent  of  ten  miles  along 
the  river.  In  1757  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Britilh,  and 
vafl  quantities  of  fait  and  provifions  belonging  to  the  nabob 
of  Bengal  burned  and  dellroyed.  N.  lat.  25  54'.  E.  long. 
88  29'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Bengal,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Coffimbuzar  and  Jellinghy,  the  two  welternmolt 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  which  runs  into  Bengal  bay.  This 
is  the  port  of  Calcutta,  and  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges 
that  is  commonly  navigated  by  fliips.  The  Coffimbuzar 
river  is  almoil  dry  from  October  to  May  ; and  the  Jellinghy 
river,  (although  a ffream  runs  in  it  the  whole  year,)  is  in 
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fome  years  unnavigable  daring  two  or  three  of  the  dried 
months  ; fo  that  the  only  fu'oordinate  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
that  is  at  all  times  navigable,  is  the  Chundnah  river,  which 
feparates  at  Moddapour,  and  terminates  in  the  Hooringotta. 
The  Hoogly  river,  which  is  the  moft  wefterly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  has  a much  deeper  outlet  into  the  fea  than  the 
principal  branch.  This  may  probably  be  owing  to  its  pre- 
cipitating a lefs  quantity  of  mud  than  the  other  ; the  quan- 
tity of  the  Ganges  water  difcharged  here  being  lefs  than  in 
the  other,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fix.  From  the  diffi- 
culties that  occur  in  navigating  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly 
river,  many  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  channels  are  {hallow. 
The  difficulties,  however,  arife  from  bringing  the  flips 
r.crofs  fome  of  the  fand-banks,  which  project  fo  far  into 
the  fea,  that  the  channels  between  them  cannot  eaiily  be 
traced  from  without.  Rennell’s  Mem. 

HOOGSTRATEM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Nethes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Turnhout  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Herenthals.  The 
place  contains  1360,  and  the  canton  7227  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  202^  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

HOOK,  in  Angling,  &c.  See  Fishing-LwZ. 

Hooks,  in  Building,  &c.  are  of  various  forts  ; fome  of 
iron  and  others  of  brals,  viz.  1.  Armour -hooks,  which  are 
generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up  arms  upon,  as  guns, 
mufkets,  half-pikes,  pikes,  javelins,  &c.  2.  Cafement- 

liooks.  3.  Chimney-hooks,  which  are  made  both  of  brafs 
and  iron,  and  of  different  fafhions  ; their  ufe  is  to  fet  the 
tongs  and  nre-fiiovel  againft.  4.  Curtain-hooks.  5.  Hooks 
for  doors,  gates,  &c.  6.  Double  line-hooks,  large  and 

fmall.  7.  Single  line-hooks,  large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter- 
hooks, of  various  forts.  See  Tenter. 

Hooks  of  a Ship,  are  all  thofe  forked  timbers  which  are 
placed  diredtly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run  as  in  her 
rake.  See  Breast-ZooZj. 

Hook,  Boat,  in  a Ship.  See  Boat. 

Hooks,  Can,  thofe  which  being  made  faff  to  the  end  of 
a rope,  with  a noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe  to  fling 
or  carry  their  barrels  on),  are  made  ufe  of  for  flings.  See 
Can -hook. 

Hooks,  Foot,  in  a Ship,  the  fame  with  futtooks. 

Hook-W,  or  Ope- land,  land  ploughed  and  lowed  every 
year.  Didt.  Ruff. 

Hooks,  Locf,  in  a Ship,  a tackle  with  two  hooks  ; one 
to  hitch  into  a cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-fail,  in  the  bolt- 
rope  at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew  ; and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a ftrap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  chefs-tree. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the 
tackles  in  a large  fail  and  ftiff  gale,  that  all  ftrefs  may  not 
bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  uied  when  the  tack  is  to  be 
feized  more  fecure,  and  to  take  off  or  put  on  a bonnet  or 
drabler. 

Hook  -pins,  in  Architecture,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only  with 
a hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a roof  or  floor  together. 

Hooks,  Sheer,  in  a Ship,  hooks  like  fickles  fixed  in  the  ends 
of  the  yard-arms,  that  if  a fliip  under  fail  come  to  board 
her,  thofe  ffieers  may  cut  her  ffirouds,  and  fo  fpoil  her  tack- 
ling. But  as  thofe  ffieer-hooks  are  fubjecl  to  break  their 
own  yards,  and  cut  the  ropes  that  come  from  the  top-fails, 
they  are  now  very  feldom  ufed. 

Hooks,  Trill.  See  Trill -hooks  1 

Hooks,  Draught.  See  Draught-ZooD. 

HOOKAH,  a pipe  for  fmoaking,  ufed  in  India  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  Faff  ; coniiiting  of  a glafs-veffel 
of  a globular  form,  nearly  filled  with  water,  from  which 
iffue  two  tubes,  one  perpendicular,  on  which  the  tobacco  is 
placed,  and  the  other  oblique  from  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  to 


.which  the  mouth  is  applied.  The  advantage  of  this  com 
ftru&ion  is,  that  the  fmoke,  in  palling  through  the  water, 
is  cooled  and  rendered  more  agreeable.  In  company  this 
i-nftrument  is  circulated  from  one  to  the  other,  but  among 
perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  refinement,  each  perfon  has  a 
hookah  appropriate  to  himfelf,  which  is  often  made  of  filver 
and  fet  with  precious  Hones  ; the  tube,  which  is  applied  to 
the  mouth,  is  long  and  pliant,  and  on  this  account  denomi- 
nated the  fnake  ; and  the  veffel  through  which  the  fmoke 
paffes  is  filled  with  rofe  water,  and  thus  receives  fome  of  the 
fragrant  quality  of  that  fluid.  The  preparation  of  the 
hookah  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one  of  the  domeftics,  and 
the  ufe  of  it  is  reckoned  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft. 

HOOKE,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography,  author  of  a Ro- 
man hiftory,  was  a Roman  Catholic  by  profeffion,  and  much 
attached  to  the  myltical  doftrines  taught  by  Fenelon.  Few 
biographical  fa&Siare  known  relating  to  this  perfon.  He  is 
faid  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  per- 
fons diftinguifhed  as  well  by  their  virtue  as  their  rank.  He 
appears  to  have  1-oil  the  property  which  he  poffeffed  in  the 
fatal  South-fea  bubble.  Not  long  after,  he  was  recom»- 
mended  to  Sarah,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  as  a proper  per- 
fon to  affift  in  compiling  the  memoirs  of  her  own  life,  for 
which  literary  fervice  ffie  prefented  him  with  the  magnificeut 
fum  of  five  tho.ufand  pounds.  The  book,  entitled  “ An 
Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough, 
from  her  fir  ft  coming  to  Court  to  the  Year  1710,’’  was  pub- 
liffied in  1742,  but  ffie  quarrelled  with  Hooke  foon  after, 
on  account,  as  ffie  affirmed,  of  his  wiffi  to  convert  her  to 
popery.  The  great  work  of  Mr.  Hooke  was  “ The  Ro- 
man Hiftory,”  from  its  earlieft  periods  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  empire  under  Qdtavius.  It  was  publiffied  at  firft  in 
4 vols.  4to.,  but  it  has  fince  been  publifhed  in  8vo.,  and  a 
new  edition  of  it 'was  given  to  the  world  a few  weeks  fince 
in  1 1 vols.  8vo.  Another  work  of  this  hiftorian  upon  Ro- 
man affairs,  was  “ Obfervaticns  on  Four  Pieces  upon  the 
Roman  Senate.”  He  alfo  publiffied  a tranilation  of  “ Ram- 
fey’s  Travels  of  Cyrus.’’  Gen.  Biog. 

Hooke,  Robert,  an  eminent  mathematician,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Freffiwater,  in  the 
I'fle  of  Wight,  where  his  father  was  minifter,  in  the  year 
1635.  The  brightnefs  of  his  parts  led  his  parents  to  intend 
him  for  the  church,  but  the  weak  Hate.,  of  health  of  the 
child,  and  his  being  fubjedt  to  almoft,  perpetual  head-ache, 
made  them  defpair  of  rendering  their  ion  a fcholar.  The 
youth  being,  in  a good  meafure,  left  to  himfelf,  and  to  the 
bent  of  his  awn  genius,  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  making  toys,  fome  of  which  dif- 
covered  much  ingenuity.  At  length  he  made  a clock  in 
wood,  that  would  perform  all  the  motions,  and  mark  out  in 
a rough  manner  the  hours  of  the  day.  He  difplayed  a tafte 
like  wife  for  drawing,  and  icon  after  the  death  of  his  father 
lie  was  placed  under  the  celebrated  painter  fir,.  Peter  Lely. 
To  the  profeffion  of  painting  he  could  not  apply  himfelf  on 
account  of  his  health.  Fie  therefore  was  placed  firft  in 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and  afterwards  was  fent  to  Oxford. 
In  1655  he  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  that  he 
was  elected  a member  of  a philofophical  fociety  at.  Oxford,  .. 
and  became  an  affiftant  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  . 
experiments  and  purfuits,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  air-pump.  He  was,  likawife, 
an  adept  in  aftronomy,  and  condrudled  feme  unllruments 
well,  adapted  to  the  making  of  obfervations.  In  1662,  Mr. 
Hooke  was  appointed  curator  of  experiments  for  the  Roval 
Society,  which  met  at  that  period  at  Greffiam  college  ; he 
engaged  to  furniffi  the  members,  at  every  time  of  their  meet- 
ing, with  two  or  three  new  experiments  of  his  own,  and  to 
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purfuc  fuck  others  as  they  fliould  recommend  to  him.  This 
buiinels  led  him  to  make  ieveral  important  diicoveries  re- 
lating to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  air.  In  1663, 
when  the  Royal  Society  was  elhtblilhed  by  charter,  Mr. 
Hooke  was  nominated  one  of  the  members  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  lirll  council.  The  repolitory  of  thefociety 
was  committed  to  his  care,  and  a gallery  in  the  Grelham 
college  was  appointed  for  its  reception.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  profeifor  of  mechanics  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, by  lir  John  Cutler,  w ith  a falary  of  50/.  per  annum 
lettled  upon  him  for  life,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  read  akro- 
nomical  lectures  at  Grelham  college.  He  publilhed,  in  1665, 
his  “ Micrographia,  or  forne  phyliological  Defcriptions  of 
minute  Bodies,  made  by  magnifying  Glades,  &c.”  This 
work  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  had  been  inilrumental 
in  founding  the  lociety,  and  who  had  (hewn  himfelf  friendly 
to  experimental  purfuits,  for  all  which  lie  is  applauded  by 
Mr.  Hooke  in  terms  approaching  to  fulfome  flattery.  The 
meetings  ot  the  lociety'  being  now  difeontinued  on  account 
"of  the  ravages  ot  the  plague,  Mr.  Hooke,  accompanied  by 
other  perions,  among  whom  was  doctor,  afterwards  bidiop, 
W ilkins,  and  fir  W.  Petty,  retired  to  the  leat  of  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  where  they  diligently  purlued  their  experiments, 
an  account  of  which  they  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  when  its  meetings  were  refumed.  After  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666,  Mr.  Idooke  odered  to  the  court 
of  aldermen  a plan  for  re-building  the  city,  which,  though 
not  followed,  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  city  furveyors,  in  which  he  acquired  coniiderable 
property.  We  (hall  not  enter  into  the  difputes  and  contro- 
veriies  in  which  Mr.  Hooke  engaged,  in  forne  of  which  lie 
fhewed  a temper  unworthy  of  a true  philofopher.  In  1673  he 
propofed  a “ Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Compafs,”  and 
in  the  following  year  he  publilhed  “ An  Attempt  to  prove 
the  Motion  of  the  Earth  from  Obfervations  his  next 
publications  were  “ A Defcription  of  Heliofcopes,  See.” 
and  “ Defcriptions  of  forne  mechanical  Improvements  of 
Lamps  and  Water-poifes,  together  with  phyiical  and  me- 
chanical Difcoveries.”  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Oldenburgh, 
Mr.  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fnpply  his  place  in  the  office 
of  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society ; this  was  only  a tem- 
porary appointment,  as  the  office  was  in  a few  months  given 
to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Grew.  Mr.  Hooke  was  not  contented 
with  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  though  confi- 
derable,  but  on  the  publication  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia,  he  laid  claim  to  that  great  man's  difeovery  concerning 
the  force  and  action  of  gravity,  his  pretenfions  to  which 
were  mod  fatisfaclorily  refuted.  In  1691  he  was  employed 
in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital  near  Hoxton,  which  was 
founded  by  alderman  A Ike,  who  appointed  archbifhop  Til- 
lotfon  one  of  his  executors,  and  in  the  fame  year  Mr. 
Hooke  was  by  that  prelate  created  M.  D.  In  1696  the 
Royal  Society  would  gladly  have  employed  him  in  a repe- 
tition of  his  experiments  at  their  expence,  but  his  ill  date 
of  health  prevented  him  from  engaging  jn  the  bufinefs.  He 
died  at  his  apartments  in  Grefham  college  in  1702,  in  the 
fixtv-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Several  of  his  papers  may  be 
feen  in  the  Traniactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  after  his 
death,  in  1705,  his  pofthumous  works  were  publilhed.  He 
was  a man  of  great  mechanical  genius,  and  the  fciences  are 
indebted  to  him  for  feveral  improvements,  and  for  inftru- 
ments  adapted  to  the  difeovery  of  other  new  and  ufeful 
fadis.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages, 
and  all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics.  He  always  main- 
tained a great  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  feldom  received 
any  fignai  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  valuable  difeovery  in 
nature,  or  invented  any  ufeful  contrivance,  or  found  out  any 


confiderable  problem,  without  expreffing  his  gratitude  to 
Divine  Providence.  Biog.  Brit. 

HOOKER,  John,  a learned  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1524,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he 
travelled  into  Germany.  Upon  his  return  he  was  defied  a 
reprefentative  hi  parliament  for  his  native  city  in  1572.  He 
wrote  a defcription  of  Exeter,  and  was  author  of  iome  part 
of  Holingfhed’s  Chronicle,  befides  other  pieces.  He  died 
in  1601. 

Hooker,  Richard,  nephew  of  the  above,  was  born  at 
Hcavitree,  near  Exeter,  in  1553  ; he  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  fchool  of  Exeter,  from  which  place  he  was  fent  to 
Corpus  CLriili  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofen 
fellow  in  J577.  He  was  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  bi- 
fhop  Jewel  for  a learned  education,  and  calling  once  on  the 
prelate  in  his  way  to  Oxford,  the  bifliop  gave  him  much 
good  advice  and  his  benediftion,  but  forgot  to  give  him  any 
money  ; quickly,  however,  recolledting  himfelf,  he  fent  his 
fervant  to  call  him  back,  and  on  his  return  he  faid,  “ Ri- 
chard, I have  fent  for  you  to  lend  you  a horfe,  which  hath 
carried  me  many  a mile,  and  I thank  God  with  much  eafe.” 
He  then  gave  him  a walking  kaff,  with  which  he  had  him- 
felf travelled  through  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  added, 
“ Richard,  I do  not  give  but  lend  you  my  horfe  ; be  furc 
you  be  honeft  and  bring  my  horfe  back  to  me  at  your  return 
from  Oxford.  I do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your 
charges  to  Exeter  (whither  he  was  going  to  fee  his  mother), 
and  here  are  ten  groats  more,  which  I charge  you  to  deliver 
to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  I fend  a bifhop’s  benedidticn 
with  it,  and  beg  t lie  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me. 
And  if  you  bring  my  horfe  back  to  me,  I will  give  you  ten 
groats  more  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college,  and  io  God 
blefs  you  Richard.”  Shortly  after  this,  young  Hooker 
lofl  his  patron  by  the  death  of  the  good  bilhop  ; he  had, 
however,  thofe  talents  and  that  excellent  difpo'ition  which 
foon  procured  him  other  friends  in  Dr.  Cole,  then  prefident 
in  his  college,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  bifliop  of  London, 
by  vvliofe  interek  he  was  eledled  fcholnr  of  his  college  in 
1573.  At  the  fame  moment  almofl,  the  bifliop  placed  his 
own  fon  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hooker  for  college  inltruc- 
tion,  though  he  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  his  twentieth 
year,  but  faid  Dr.  Sandys,  “ I will  have  for  my  fon  a tutor 
that  may  teach  him  learning  by  inltruclion,  and  virtue  by 
example,  and  my  greatek  care  kiall  be  the  lak.”  Mr, 
Llooker,  while  at  college,  was  greatly  dikinguiflu-d  among- 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  piety,  regularity,  and  exempla- 
rinefs  of  his  life.  In  1577  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  was  in  the  fame  year  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  In 
1579  he  was  appointed  deputy-profeffor  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  in  the  univerfity,  and  for  a caufe,  not  known,  but 
which  was  probably  of  a very  trifling  nature,  he  and  forne 
others  were  expelled  the  college  by  the  vice-prefident,  to 
which  they  were  again  rekored  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Hooker  took  orders  in  1581,  and  very  fhortly 
after  was  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs  in  Lon- 
don. This  appointment,  which  was  ekeemed  an  high  ho- 
nour, produced  a train  of  circumllances,  by  which  the  young 
divine  was,  through  the  great  fimplicity  of  his  charadier, 
entrapped  into  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a woman  who 
brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion,  and  who  lias  been 
reprefented  as  “ a filly  clownifli  woman,  and  withal  a mere 
Xantippe.”  I11  confequence  of  this  kep  Mr.  Hooker  lok 
his  fellowihip,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  univerfity  before 
he  had  obtained  any  preferment.  In'  1584  he  was  prefented 
to  the  redtory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamkiire, 
where  he  lived  a miferable  life  with  his  fpoufe.  Here-  lie 
was  vifited  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Sandys  in  company 
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With  another  pupil,  Mr.  Cranmer,  a grand-nephew  of  the 
celebrated  archbifhop.  The  young  man  found  their  refpedted 
and  very  learned  tutor  tending  a fmall  flock  of  fheep,  during 
the  ab fence  of  his  fervant,  called  away  to  perform  fome  do- 
ineftic  employment.  When  he  was  releafed  from  this  duty, 
his  friends  accompanied  him  to  the  houfe,  where  they  had  the 
more  ferious  mortification  of  witneffing  the  churlifhnefs  of  a 
wife,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  rendering  one  of  the 
bell  of  men  wretched  by  her  caprice  and  vexatious  manners. 
They  felt  'for  the  fituation  of  their  friend,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
mer, before  he  left  the  houfe,  expreffed  his  furprife  that  he 
could  poffibly  endure  the  miferies  and  infults  to  which  he 
was  fubjefted  ; to  this  Mr.  Hooker  replied,  “ My  dear 
George,  if  faints  have  ufually  a double  fhare  in  the  miferies 
of  this  life,  I that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my 
wife  Creator  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  indeed 
I do)  to  fubmit  mine  to  his  will  and  poffefs  my  foul  in 
peace.’’  Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Sandys,  he  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  obtain  fome  better  fituation  for  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  he  was,  accordingly,  by  his  interell,  made  matter  of  the 
Temple.  He  foon  found  that  London  was  not  adapted  to 
his  mind  ; he  loved  a rural  retirement,  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
« that  he  might  fee  God’s  bleffings  fpring  out  of  the  earth, 
and  be  free  from  noife  and  buftle,  and  eat  that  bread,  which 
he  might  call  his  own,  in  privacy  and  quietnefs.”  He  was, 
therefore,  defirous  of  exchanging  his  preferment  for  a more 
retired  and  tranquil  feene,  and  the  more  fo,  as  he  had  begun 
and  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  his  celebrated  work  “ Of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclefiattical  Polity,”  which  he  found  himfelf 
incapable  of  carrying  on  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Upon  making  known  his  wifhes  to  archbifliop  Whit- 
gift,  and  apprizing  him  of  the  undertaking  on  which  he  was 
employed,  Mr.  Hooker  was  prefented,  in  1591,10  the  rec- 
tory of  Bofcomb,  in  Wiltfhire  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he 
had  other  valuable  preferments  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury. 
At  Bofcomb  he  finifhed  four  books  of  his  great  work,  which 
were  printed  in  1594,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
fented by  the  queen  to  the  redtory  of  Bifhop’s  Bourne,  in 
Kent,  where  he  refided  the  remainder  of  his  life,  difeharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  moil  exemplary  and  confci- 
entious  manner.  Here  he  finifhed  his  work,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  publifh  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  hooks.  Of 
this  very  valuable  piece  pope  Clement  VIII.  faid,  “ that 
there  were  in  it  fuch  feeds  of  eternity  as  will  continue  till 
the  laft  fire  {hall  devour  all  learning.”  In  the  year  1600, 
Mr.  Hooker,  in  confequence  of  a cold  that  he  caught  on 
a paffage  by  water  between  London  and  Gravefend,  was 
afflidted  with  a long  and  very  fevere  illnefs,  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  in  November  of  the 
feme  year, ’When  he  was  only  in  the  forty-feventhyear  of  his 
age.  His  treatife  on  “ Ecclefialbcal  Polity,”  procured  for 
him  a very  great  and  extenfive  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  king  James  I.  came  out  of  Scotland,  on  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  enquired  of  arch- 
bifliop  Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker,  and  being  an- 
iwered  that  he  had  died  before  the  queen,  who  received  the 
news  of  his  death  with  great  regret,  he  replied,  “ And  I 
receive  it  with  no  lefs,  as  I (hall  want  the  deiired  happinefs 
of  feeing  and  difeourfing  with  that  man  from  wh.ofe  books 
of  church  polity  I have  received  fuch  fatisfadtion.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  I have  received  more  fatisfadlion  in  reading  a leaf 
or  paragraph  in  Mr,  Hooker,  though  it  were  but  about  the 
fafhion  of  churches,  or  chureh-mufic,  or  the  like,  but  efpe- 
dally  of  the  facraments,  than  I have  had  in  the  reading 
particular  large  treatifes  but  of  one  of  thole  fubjefts  by 
others,  though  very  learned  men  ; and  though  many  others  . 
ivrite  well,  yet  in  the  next  age  they  will  be  forgotten  ; but, 
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doubtlefs,  there  is  in  every  page  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  hook  the 
picture  of  a divine  foul,  fuch  pictures  of  truth  and  reafon, 
and  drawn  in  fo  facred  colours,  that  they  (ball  never  fade, 
but  give  an  immortal  memory  to  the  author.”  This  work, 
fo  highly  applauded  by  a pope,  and  a king,  who  confidered 
himfelf  much  wifer  and  more  learned  in  theology  than  all 
the  popes,  contains  the  mo  ft  profound  and  ableft  defence  of 
ecclefiattical  eftablifhments  that  has  ever  appeared.  Biog. 
Brit.  Toulmjn’s  Neal. 

Hooker  is  the  name  of  a veffel  built  like  a pink,  but 
rigged  and  matted  like  a hoy  ; much  ufed  by  the  Dutch. 

HOQKERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Dr.  Smith,  in 
honour  of  his  friend  Mr.  William  Jackfon  Hooker,  F.  L.  S. 
a moll  affiduous  and  intelligent  bo.tanift,  celebrated  as  the 
difeoverer  of  the  Buxbaumia  aphylla  in  England,  and  parti- 
cularly flailed  in  the  knowledge  of  cryptogamic  plants,  efpe- 
cially  Jungermannia,  with  the  reticulated  habit  of  which  that 
of  the  Hookeria  accords.  The  interefling  journal  of  a tour 
to  Iceland,  which  Mr.  Hooker  has  lately  printed  for  the  ufe 
of  his  friends,  gives  a foretafte  of  what  the  world  may  ex- 
pert from  his  labours  in  a more  promifing  and  more  extenfive 
undertaking.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  275. — Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Mvfch  Nat.  Ord.  M'ufci. 

EfT.  Ch.  Capfule  ovate,  with  dot-like  reticulations,  from 
a lateral  fcaly  fheath.  Outer  fringe  of  fixteen  teeth  ; inner 
a fixteen-toothed  membrane.  Veil  reticulated  and  celiuiar, 
undivided. 

Ten  fpecies  are  deferibed  in  the  Linnsean  Tranfa&ions, 
four  of  which,  not  previoufly  figured,  are  there  engraved. 
The  only  Britifh  one  is 

H.  lucens.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1902.  (Hypnurn  lucens  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1589.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1295.  Pledw.  Fund.  v.  1.  13. 
t.  1.  f.  4 — 6.  H.  pennatum  aquaticum  lucens,  longis  la- 
tifque  foliis  ; Dill.  JMufc.  270.  t.  34.  f.  10.) — Leaves  three- 
ranked,  elliptical,  uniform,  entire,  without  ribs., — Found  in 
moift  fliady  fituations,  in  various  parts  of  England,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  counties,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
North  America.  Mr.  Hooker  gathered  it  on  Holt  heath, 
Norfolk,  in  wet  places  among  graft,  bearing  fruit  in  Fe- 
bruary. This  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  modes,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  broad,  pellucid,  finely  reticulated,  fucculent, 
pale  green  leaves,  which  Hand  upright,  apparently  in  two 
rows,  but  moftly  difpofed  in  three  ; they  fometimes  take  root 
at  their  blunt  points.  Sheaths  lateral,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  of 
feveral  ovate,  pointed,  riblefs  feales.  Fruit-Jlalks  folitary, 
eredt,  five  times  the  length  of  the  leaves,  rather  ftout,  deep 
red  and  fhining,  bulbous  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  more  or  lefs 
drooping,  ovate,  fhort,  dark  brown,  fhining,  all  over  moft 
beautifully  and  regularly  marked  with  dot-like  reticulations, 
which  by  a miftake  in  the  engraver  of  Englifh  Botany  (for 
the  drawing  was  correift),  are  reprefented  like  furrows  only. 
Every  other  part  of  that  plate,  however,  is  corredf.  The 
Angularly  cellular  white  veil,  which  falls  off  entire,  without 
fplitting,  is  perhaps  as  good  a mark  of  the  genus  as  any. 
The  lid  is  conical,  as  long  as  the  capfule. 

Among  the  exotic  fpecies  the  moft  remarkable  for  its 
hillory  is 

H.  petmata . (Lefkea  pennata  ; Labillard.  Nov,  Holl. 
v.  2.  106.  t.  253.  f.  1.  Ani&angium  bulbofum  ; Hedw.  Sp. 
Mufc.  43.  t.  6.  f.  1 — 5.) — Leaves  three-ranked,  fomewhat 
pointed,  finely  ferrated  ; the  intermediate  row  orbicular, 
half  the  length  of  the  reft,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  longer 
than  the  fruit-ftalks . — Gathered  by  M.  Labillardiere,.  and 
Mr.  ft.  Brown,  in  New  Holland  ; at  Dufky  bay,  New 
Zealand,  by  M.  A.  Menzies.— -Larger  than  the  foregoing, 
with  creeping,  denfely  tufted,  black  roots.  Hedv.ig  mif- 
took  them  for  bulbous  ones,  and  feeing  only  half-ripe  cap- 
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fufes,  did  not  deteft  the  fringe,  which  caufed  him  to  refer 
this  mofs  to  his  Anitlangium.  Mr.  Brown  found  its  veil  to 
agree  with  that  of  H.  lucens,  which  confirms  the  character  of 
the  genus.  The  Ample  fern-like  form  of  the  ftem  and  flat 
leaves  is  peculiarly  elegant.  The  height  of  the  plant  is 
from  three  to  five  inches. 

The  eight  remaining  fpecies  of  Hooleria  are  quadrifaria, 
Tr.  of  Lin.  Soc.  v.  9.  t.  23.  f.  I. ; Jiliculiformis , Hedw.  Sp. 
Mufc.  t.  50  ; tamarijcina , ibid.  t.  51.  f.  1 — 7 ; rotulaia , ibid, 
f.  8 — 13  ; flahellata , Tr.  of  Lin.  Soc.  v.  9.  t.  23.  f.  2 ; Ar- 
lufcula , ibid.  f.  3 ; Jlexilis,  Hedw.  Sp.  Mufc.  t.  58  } and 
vncinata,  Tr.  of  Lin.  Soc.  v.  9.  t.  23.  t.  4. 

HOOKETOWER,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  fouth 
©f  Ireland,  at  the  extremity  of  a tongue  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  which  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  Waterford  har- 
bour. On  this  cape  is  a light  houfe.  N.  lat.  520  6'.  W. 
long.  6’  58'. 

HOOLA,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
huus  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Chrifliania. 

HOOLDEAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 21  miles  S.  of 
Calcutta. 

HOOLE,  Charles,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkfhire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  became 
mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Rotheram  ; but  at  the  beginning 
©f  the  civil  wars  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  as  a ichool-mafter.  He  was  author  of  many 
ctfeful  fchool  books,  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Tef- 
tament,  and  a tranflation  of  Terence’s  plays.  He  died  in 
the  year  1 666. 

Hoole,  John,  a very  ingenious  man,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1727.  His  father  was  a watch-maker,  and  a very 
able  mechanician.  He  gave  his  foil  a very  good  education, 
and  obtained  for  him  a clerkfhip  in  the  India  Houfe.  During 
his  engagements  in  this  fituation  he  devoted  his  leifure  hours 
to  literary  purfuits,  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  he  acquired  an  extenlive  and  very  deep 
knowledge,  as  appears  by  his  tranflations  of  Ariofto’s  Or- 
lando Furiofo,  and  TafTb’s  Jerufalem.  He  alfo  publifhed 
two  volumes  of  the  dramas  of  Mctaftafio,  and  was  author 
©f  three  tragedies,  fome  poems,  and  the  life  of  Mr.  Scott  of 
Amwell.  He  died  in  the  year  1803. 

HOOLI,  the  name  of  a cheerful  feftival,  celebrating  the 
arrival  of  the  vernal  equinox,  as  the  “ Duflera,”  at  the  end 
of  fummer,  is  appropriate  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  is 
©bferved  in  honour  of  Narrain,  or  the  favourite  god  Krifhna, 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  wrho  is  the  Apollo  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  god  of  dance  and  mufic,  of  pleafure  and  of  lport. 
This  feftival  takes  place  the  firft  full-moon  after  the  fun  has 
parted  the  vernal  equinox,  and  is  calculated  to  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring.  Its  ceremonies  confill  entirely  of  the 
moll  frolickfome  and  playful  fports.  A.11  ranks  and  ages 
mix  in  its  celebration  ; and  among  other  acts,  during  its 
continuance,  call  at  each  other  handfuls  of  a pulverized 
fcarlet  flower,  the  jubba  ( ixora  I/innai),  and  thin  elaftic 
balls,  filled  with  a liquid  coloured  by  the  fame  plant  ; thefe 
burft  on  the  llighteif  refiltance,  and  cover  the  whole  drefs 
and  perfon  of  him  who  is  ftruck  by  it  with  a crimfon  ftain. 
It  is  deemed  no  difgrace  on  this  occaiion  to  bear  the  moft 
obvious  traces  of  the  deepeft  dye  ; for  when  once  the  barrier 
of  the  “ Zennara”  (the  apartments  of  the  females),  is  broken 
down,  the  fovereign  himfelf  fets  afide  his  high  defpotic 
character,  and  unbends  in  frolickfome  feftivity.  Unre- 
ftrained  liberty  of  fpeech  and  repartee  prevails  ; and  the 
females  of  every  family  particularly  delight  in  giving  free 
indulgence  to  thefe  romping  fports,  which  are  equally  kept 


up  by  the  Mahometans  and  the  Hindoos.  Turner’s  Tibet'*, 
p.  144,  &c. 

HOOLSOVRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Dowlatabad  ; 15  miles  from  Balkee. 

HOOLY-ONORE,a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  theMyfore- 
country,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Toom  and  the  Badra, 
where  they  form  the  Tungebadra;  taken  by  the  Britifli 
troops  in  December,  1791  ; 56  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapa- 
tam. 

HOONGA-HAPAEE,  and  Hoongatonga,  fmall 
iflands  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Friendly  iflands  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Tongataboo.  S.  lat  20° 
36',  and  10  or  11  leagues  from  the  W.  point  of  Annamoo- 
ka.  On  the  former  five  men  refide,  and  the  latter  is  unin- 
habited. Both  abound  with  fea-fowl. 

HOONLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Ganjam. 

HOOP,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Ward- 
huys  ; 76  miles  W.  of  Wardhuys. 

Hoop,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  frequently  applied  to 
a high  fort  of  cheefe-vat,  fuch  as  that  ufed  in  making  Stilton 
and  other  kinds  of  fmall  rich  cheefes.  See  Cheese  and 
Dairying. 

Hoop,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a dry  meafure  of  grain,, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a peck,  or  a quarter  of  a bufhel.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Hoop  Wheel.  See  Detent-w/W. 

HOOPER,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  orgnnift  of  Weil, 
miniter  Abbey,  and  a gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where 
he  performed  the  duty  of  organift.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pfalms  in  four  parts,  publifhed  in  1594,  and 
of  feveral  anthems  in  Barnard’s  Collection.  His  full  an- 
thems and  fervices  ufed  to  be  performed  in  our  provincial 
cathedrals  within  our  own  memory.  He  died  July  14th, 
1621. 

Hooper,  John,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  in  1495,  and 
educated  in  Merton  college,  Oxford.  He  was  for  iome  time 
a member  of  the  order  of  Ciftercians,  but  having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  he  quitted  a monadic  life,  and 
went  to  Swifferland,  where  he  was  married.  On  the  ac~ 
ceflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  bifhop  of  Glocefter,  to  which  was  added  the  bifhopric 
of  Worceller  in  commendam.  Here  he  laboured  with  great 
zeal  till  the  reftoration  of  popery  under  Mary.  Biiliop 
Hooper  was  now  thrown  into  prifon,  whither  the  good  old 
Latimer  alfo  was  fent  foon  after.  Plere  he  was  exceedingly 
ill  treated,  underwent  a mock  trial,  and  was  condemned  to 
the  flames  through  the  means  of  the  infamous  Gardiner. 
Though  tried  at  the  fame  time  with  Rogers,  who  was  burnt 
at  Smithiield,  he  was  fent  into  his  own  diocefe  to  be  executed,. 
This  circumftance  was  intended  to  ftrike  the  greater  terror 
into  the  breads  of  thofe  among  whom  he  had  laboured  in 
the  gofpel  miniftry,  but  it  was  to  the  bifhop  a fource  of 
confolation,  who  rejoiced  in  giving  teftimony,  by  his  death, 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  preached.  When  he 
was  chained  to  the  flake,  a ftool  was  fet  before  him,  on 
which  was  laid  the  queen's  pardon  if  he  would  merit  it  by 
recanting  his  opinions.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
word  that  bigotry  could  infliCt,  and  v/as  prepared  for  the 
favage  punifhment  to  which  he  was  fentenced.  He  fuffered 
it  in  its  full  feverity  ; the  wood  was  green,  and  could  not 
eafily  be  kindled  ; his  lower  parts  were  literally  con  fumed 
before  his  vitals  were  attacked..  One  of  his  hands  dropped 
off ; with  the  other  he,  continued  to  exhibit  his  fortitude  and 
pious  rehgnation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflexible  con- 

6 ftancy,. 
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This  brutal  a£t  was  perpetrated  in  the  year  tyyy. 
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Haney.  This  brutal  a£l  was  perpetrated  in  the  year  fyyy.  parts  of  Europe  ; II  miles  E.  of  Alcmaer.  N.  lat.  52 

Hume.  . . E • long-  4°  54'- 

Hooper,  George,  was  born  at  Grirriley,  in  Worcefter-  Hoorn,  or  Horn , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
'fhire,  in  the  year  1640.  Ide  was  educated  at  We  It  min  ft  er  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  giving  name  to  a fmal!  county  in  the 
fchool,  and  from  thence  he  was  fent  to  Chrift’s  college,  Ox-  bilhopric  of  Liege  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Ruremond Alfo,  a 


ford  in  1656.  Here  he  diftinguilhed  himielf  by  his  talents 
and  afiiduous  indullry,  and  became  very  converfant  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
including  the  oriental  tongues,  and  particularly  the  Arabic 


He  took  his  degrees,  and  became  chaplain  fir  ft  to  Dr.  Mor-  which  was  governed  by  a 


fmall  Hand  in  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  S,  lat, 
30  42'.  E.  long.  1 35°  42'. 

Hoorn  IJIands,  two  Hands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
difeovered  in  1616,  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  ; each  of 


The  inhabitants  are  de- 


long  breaits  that  hung  down  below  their  ftomachs  like  leather 
facks.  Thefe  people  feemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a God  or 
religious  worfhip.  S.  lat.  15°.  E.  long.  1710  30'. 

Hoorn’s  IJland,  a fmall  Hand  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the 


„„  reftory  . . . . , „ 

In  1677  he  took  his  degree  of  D D.  and  was  fent  into  Hoi-  veral  tails,  or  erect,  like  hogs’  bridles.  The  different  ranks 
land  to  attend  the  princefs  of  Orange  as  her  almoner.  When  feemed  to  be  ditlinguidied  by  the  number  of  thefe  tails, 
he  returned  from  the  continent  he  was  offered  the  profeffor-  Both  men  and  women  were  naked,  except  a fmall  covering 
fhip  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1 680  round  the  middle.  The  women  were  very  deformed,  having 

was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king.  Little  more  is  known  1 1 ’ 

of  him  from  this  time  till  1691,  excepting  that  he  was  com- 
mifTioned  by  James  II.  to  attend  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in 
the  Tower,  on  the  evening  before  his  execution.  In  the  year 

already  mentioned,  during  the  abfence  of  king  William  in  {traits  of  Sunda.  S.  lat.  50  44'.  E.  long.  106°  24'. 
Holland,  queen  Mary,  without  any  application  on  his  part,  HOORNBECK,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  Dutch 
promoted  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  In  Protellant,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1517.  He  was  divinity 
3701  he  was  chofen  prolocutor  to  the  lower  houfe  of  Con-  profeffor  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he 
vocation,  and  was  offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland  by  the  earl  died  in  1666.  His  application  was  very  intenfe,  and  his 
of  Rochefter,  then  lord  lieutenant.  In  1702  Dr.  Hooper  learning  various  and  folid.  Fie  underftood  many  languages, 
was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  St.  Afaph,  in  which  fee  both  ancient  and  modern,  as,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
he  continued  only  fix  months,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Dutch,  German,  Englilh,  French,  and 
fee  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  change  he  very  much  objected  Italian.  He  was  author  of  very  many  works,  which  are 
to,  and  abfolutely  refufed  farther  promotion,  though  the  enumerated  by  Bayle.  He  left  two  fons,  of  whom  one,  Ifaac* 
bilhopric  of  London  and  the  archbilhopric  of  York  were  was  an  eminent  advocate  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards 
fucceffively  offered  him.  It  is  faid  of  him  that  he  confi-  counfellor  penfionary,  keeper  of  the  feals,  and  ftadtholder 
dered  himfelf  as  married  to  his  diocefe,  and  he  uniformly  of  the  fiefs  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friefland.  Bayle. 
promoted  his  own  clergy  to  all  the  inftances  of  preferment  HOORNE,  John  Van,  a diftinguilhed  anatomift  and 
that  fell  into  his  difpofal.  He  regarded  no  intereft,  but  phyfician,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1621.  After  the 
made  thofe  the  objects  of  his  favour  who  were  moft  atten-  completion  of  his  grammar  education  he  was  fent  to  the 
tive  to  the  duties  of  their  fituation.  The  care  of  his  parilh  univerfity  of  Utrecht  for  the  purpofe  of  entering  on  the 
was  the  beft  recommendation  of  a pallor  to  this  vigilant  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  went  through  his  courfe  with 


prelate,  and  the  continuance  in  his  duty  the  moft  fatisfactory 
requital  that  could  be  made  him.  Bifhop  Hooper  died  at 
Barkley,  in  Somerfetlhire,  in  1727,  having  prefided  over 
his  fee  nearly  years.  He  was  author  of  a learned  “ Dif- 
courfe  on  Lent,  in  two  Parts:  the  Firft,  an  Hiftorical 


honour.  With  a view  to  farther  improvement  he  vifited 
Italy  ; blit  on  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  entered  the 
Venetian  army,  in  which  he  ferved  for  fome  time.  Subfe- 
quently,  however,  his  tafte  for  fcience  returned  ; and  having 
ftudied  under  the  moft  eminent  profeffors  of  Italy  he  went 


Account  of  its  Obfervation  ; and  the  Second,  an  Effay  con-  to  the  univerfities  of  Bafil,  Montpellier,  and  Orleans,  in  the 
cernino-  its  Original  of  “ A Calculation  of  the  Credibility  firft  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  with  fome 
of  human  Teftimony,”  publifhed  in  the  “ Philofophical  very  honourable  teftimonies  of  his  abilities.  In  confequence 
Tranfabtions of  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  ancient  of  thefe  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  anatomy  arid  furgery 
Meafures,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  Englilh  at  Amfterdam  foon  after  his  return;  and  in  1653  he  was 
Money  and  various  other  works.  They  were  all  collefted  made  profeffor  of  the  fame  fciences  in  the  univerfity  of  Ley- 
and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1757,  in  one  volume  folio.  Gen.  den,  an  appointment  which  he  accepted  with  extreme  plea 


Biog. 

Hooper,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  feveral  have 
called  the  cygnus  ferus,  or  wild  fvvan. 

HOOPING  Cough,  in  Medicine.  See  Pertussis. 
FIOOPQli,  in  Ornithology.  See  Upupa. 

HOORELL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Mewat  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Dig. 


fure,  and  which  he  fulfilled  with  much  celebrity  until  hi« 
death,  in  January,  1670. 

Van  Hoorne  was  a man  of  confiderable  literary  attain- 
ments, being  mailer  of  eight  languages.  His  reputation 
with  pofterity,  however,  refts  principally  on  his  anatomical 
knowledge.  He  had  great  reputation  as  a teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  to  deferibe  the 


HOORINGOTTA,  a river  in  Bengal,  formed  by  the  thoracic  dudft  in  the  human  body,  which  Pecquet  had  already 


union  of  feveral  others,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
N.  lat  20°  50'.  E.  long.  90°  6'. 

HOORN,  a fea-port  town  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the 
Zuyder  fee.  The  town  is  fortified,  as  well  as  guarded  by 
dams,  has  five  gates,  and  contains  fome  handfome  buildings, 
churches,  and  hofpitals.  The  adjacent  land  is  very  rich, 
and  produces  great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe,  belides 
fattening  lean  cattle,  brought  hither  from  the  more  northern 


demonftrated  in  other  animals.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft,  like  wife,  to  Ihew  the  intimate  ftrufture  of  the  teftes. 
He  drew  a great  number  of  anatomical  figures,  with  great 
elegance,  which  were  never  publifhed,  but  which,  according 
to  Haller,  were  in  the  library  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
at  Leyden.  Beiides  having  edited  the  works  of  Botallus, 
in  1660,  and  the  hook  of  Galen,  “ De  Offibus,’’  with  the 
commentaries  of  Vefalius,  Sylvius,  Sec.  in  1665,  Vafi  Hoorne 
A a 2 
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was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  almoft  entirely  relating  to 
anatomy,  "viz.  “ Exercitationes  Anatomies  I & II  ad 
Obfervationes  Fallopii  anatomicas,”  See.  Liege,  1649,  4t0*  J 
“ Novus  duftus  chyliferus,  nunc  primum  delineates,  de- 
feriptus,  et  eruditorum  examini  propofitus,’’  ibid.  1652  ; 
“ Microcofmus,  feu  brevis  manudu&io  ad  hiftoriam  corporis 
humani  in  gratiam  difcipulorum,’’  ibid.  1660,  and  feveral 
fubfequent  editions  ; “ Microtechne,  id  eft,  breviffima 

Chirurgise  Methodus,’’  ibid.  1663,  1668,  Lipfias,  1675  ; 
“ Prodromus  Obfervationum  fuarum  circa  partes  genitales 
in  utroque  fexu,’’  Leyden,  1668.  This  work  was  after- 
wards publifhed  by  Swammerdam,  who  had  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  there  recorded,  of  which 
Van  Hoorne  only  paid  the  expences.  Swammerdam  en- 
titled it  “ Miraculum  Naturae,”  1672,  4to. ; “ Obferva- 
tioqes  Anatomico-Medicte,”  &c.  Amft.  1674,  i2mo.  ; a 
pofthumous  colie&ion,  under  the  title  of  “ Opufcula  Ana- 
tomico-Chirurgica,”  was  publifhed  by  profeffor  Pauli,  at 
Leipfic,  1707,  8vo.  with  annotations.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 

HOOSACK,  in  Geography,  a tovvnfhip  of  America,  in 
Ren ftilaer  county,  New  York,  oppolite  Bennington,  in  Ver- 
mont, having  3141  inhabitants. 

PIOOSE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  an  affedtion 
of  the  lungs,  which  is  often  met  within  cows,  pigs,  and  fome 
other  animals.  In  order  to  the  removal  of  the  complaint  itUias 
been  lately  advifed  to  have  recourfe  to  equal  quantities  of  vi- 
negar of  fquills  and  balfam  of  copaiva,  as  one  ounce  of  each, 
adding  double  the  fame  proportion  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  and 
four  times  as  much  honey,  preparing  it  for  one  dofe,  by  means 
of  a quart  of  penny -royal  tea,  and  giving  it  to  the  beaft  imme- 
diately, which  fliould  fall  two  hours  before,  and  as  long  after- 
wards. It  fliould  be  repeated  every  third  day.  Or,  two  ounces 
of  powdered  elecampane  root,  one  each  of  fait  of  wormwood 
and  powdered  liquorice  root,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  l'ulphurated 
qnickfilve'r,  may  be  given  in  the  fame  way  as  above,  and  re- 
peated every  24  hours, 

While  under  thefe  medicines,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
beaft  fhould  be  kept  in  the  houfe,  except  in  very  fine  weather, 
and  when  the  grafs  is  quite  dry.  The  drinking  of  cold  water 
fhould  likevvife  be  avoided. 

HOOST,  Peter  Cornelius  Van,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Amfterdam  in  1581,  of  refpedtable  parents,  who 
gave  him  a good  education.  He  attached  himfelf  to  writing 
in  his  native  language,  and  obtained  the  higheft  reputation 
both  in  poetry  and  hitfory,  fo  that  his  works  were  confidered 
as  a model  of  ftyle.  His  principal  piece  was  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Low  Countries,  commencing  with  the  refignation  of 
Charles  V.  and  reaching  to  1588.  This  is  much  valued  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  political  and  military  ftatements.  It  was 
nrft  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1642,  and  has  been  feveral 
tirrtes  reprinted.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a hiftory  of  Henry 
IV.  written  in  the  Latin  language  ; and  in  it  is  given  a rela- 
tion of  the  deftiny  of  the  hoi  fe  of  Medici.  His  mifcellaneous 
works  were  printed  in  four  volumes,  confifting  of  epiftles, 
comedies,  and  poems.  Hooft  received  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  from  Lewis  XIII.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1647. 
Moreri. 

HOP,  in  Botany.  See  I Tumulus  and  Lumulus. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is  diftin- 
o-uifhed  into  the  male  and  female  hop. 

The  male  hop  grows  wild  by  the  fide  of  hedges  and  upon 
banks,  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  young  {hoots  of 
thefe  plants  are  often  gathered  by  the  poor  people,  and 
boiled  as  an  efculent  herb  ; but  thefe  mult  be  taken  very 
young,  otherwife  they  are  tough  and  ftringy.  This  is  eaftly 
diftinguiffied  by  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hang  in 
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long  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  {talks,  abounding 
with  farina  on  their  fummits,  and  have  no  hops  fucceeding 
to  the  flowers. 

Hops  were  firft  brought  into  England  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  year  1524.  ( 15  Hen.  VIII.)  But  they  were 

known  and  ufed  long  before.  They  are  firft  mentioned  in 
the  Englifti  ftatute-book  in  the  year  1552,  viz.  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  act  of  parliament 
of  the  firft  year  of  king  James  I.  anno  1603,  cap.  18.  it  ap- 
pears that  hops  were  then  produced  in  abundance  in  Eng- 
land. 

Hop,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a well 
known  plant  of  the  fibrous-rooted,  perennial,  climbing  kind, 
which  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  ufe  of  the  flower-bud,  in  af. 
fording  an  agreeable  aromatic  bitter  to  beer,  and  other  forts 
of  malt  liquor.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  ufeful  plant 
in  cultivation,  but  it  has  a number  of  varieties,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  in  different  circumftances  and  fituations;  fuch 
as  the  red  bind,  the  green  bind,  the  white  bind,  and  fome 
others.  The  firlt  of  thefe  affords  but  a very  fmall  hop,  yet, 
from  its  hardy  qualities  and  habits  of  growth,  it  is  capable 
of  being  employed  with  advantage  in  cold,  expofed  fituations, 
where  the  climate  and  foils  are  not  fo  favourable  as  might  be 
wifhed,  or  improper  for  being  planted  with  the  other  kinds. 
It  is' confidered  by  many  as  refilling  the  llajl  more  effedlually 
than  the  other  varieties,  frequently  (hovvlng  health  and  vigour 
where  the  other  forts  are  greatly  affedled  by  the  fly  and  the 
loufe,  as  well  as  lefs  expofed  during  the  feafon  of  picking 
to  the  injurious  effedls  of  the  fun  and  rain. 

The  green-bind  variety,  although  much  lefs  hardy  in  its 
nature  than  the  above  fort,  is  a much  more  productive  bearer, 
and  not  unfrequently  fucceeds  admirably  in  the  medium  de- 
feriptions  of  hop-foils,  even  where  the  expofures  are  by  no 
means  the  moil  favourable.  The  white-bind  fort,  however, 
which  is  ftill  more  tender  and  delicate  in  its  habits,  is  in  ge- 
neral held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  hop  planter,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  more  early,  and  the  produce  of  much 
higher  value  in  the  market. 

Hops  are  likewife  frequently  diilinguiflied  by  the  planters 
under  the  names  of  the  Flemiffi,  the  Canterbury,  the  Gold* 
ings,  the  Farnham,  and  other  fimilar  titles.  The  Flemifli 
fort  is  commonly  fuppofed  the  mod  inferior  in  its  qualities, 
being  of  the  red-bind  defeription.  It  is  the  female  hop- 
plant  which  affords  the  produce  which  is  the  objedl  of  the 
planter.  Where  the  male  plant  is  met  with,  it  fhould  of 
courfe  be  removed,  as  of  no  utility. 

As  the  different  varieties  of  the  hop  become  in  a ftateof  ma- 
turity at  different  periods,  and  are  proper  for  very  different 
kinds  of  foil,  the  planter  fliould  be  careful  that  plants  of  the 
feveral  forts  be  not  intermixed,  in  fetting  them  out,  upon  the 
fame  plantation  or  hop-ground  ; as  where  there  is  an  inatten- 
tion in  this  refpedl,  it  caufes  much  trouble  in  the  culture  of  the 
crop  afterwards,  efpecialiy  in  extenfive  concerns  of  this  kind, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  the  labourers  for  getting  on 
fufficiently  fall  with  the  neceffary  work. 

But  where  the  different  forts  are  planted  out  in  feparate 
plantations,  this  difficulty  is  wholly  obviated,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  fecuring  and  preferving  the  crops  rendered  much  more 
eafy  and  convenient  in  its  accompliftiment,  by  their  becoming 
in  a ftate  of  maturity  at  different  times. 

Situations  for  Hop-grounds. — The  moft  fuitable  fituations 
and  expofures  for  the  cultivation  of  hops  are  fuch  as  Hope 
gently  to  the  fouth,  or  which  are  level,  and  have  a fouth- 
wefterly  expofure,  but  which  have  the  benefit  of  being  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  the  north  and  north-c  afterly  winds 
by  fome  fort  of  fereen  or  ftielter,  as  thofe  of  high  grounds 
behind,  See.  The  plantations  thcmfelves  fliould,  however, 
7 be 
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be  pretty  free  and  open,  as  the  plants  rife  to  confiderable 
heights,  and  Ihould  not  be  too  much  confined,  but  have  a 
full  circulation  of  air  about  them,  and  the  perfect  admiffion 
of  light,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  fun,  amongft  them  ; 
as,  by  fuch  means,  the  healthy  vigour  and  growth  of  the 
binds  may  be  not  only  promoted,  but  the  too  abundant 
moillure  that  hangs  upon  them  be  fpeedily  diflipated,  and 
thereby  the  crops  rendered  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
effedls  of  the  Might  or  blajl,  and  the  mildew,  to  all  of  which 
they  are  much  expofed.  Situations  contiguous  to  the  fea- 
coait,  or  in  marfhy  and  fenny  trails  that  are  level,  are  feldom 
fuitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  as  crops  on  them 
tjnoAly  mifcarry  in  unfavourable  feafons  for  fuch  produce. 

Soil  and  'Preparation. — The  forts  of  land  which  are  the 
mod  proper  for  the  growth  of  this  kind  of  plant,  are  all 
thofe  of  the  more  deep,  ftrong,  friable,  loamy,  fandy,  or 
clayey  defcriptions.  They  fliould  have  a difpofition  to 
drynefs,  without  being  too  deftitute  of  a proper  degree  of 
moillure,  and  be  polfelfed  of  a good  depth  of  mould  of  the 
rich  vegetable  kind.  Soils  of  the  thin,  gravelly,  and  chalky 
forts  are,  quite  improper  for  the  culture  of  this  fort  of  crop, 
as  the  former  is  not  fufficiently  retentive  of  moillure  for  the 
ftrong,  healthy  growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  latter  imparts 
its  humidity  too,  fparingly  to  their  fibrous  roots,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  great  abforbing  quality. 

Experience  has,  however,  (hewn  that  a thin,  flaty  foil,  which 
veils  upon  a fub-foil  of  the  ilony  kind,  and  which  is  greatly- 
intermixed  with  rich  mould,  is  well  adapted  to  the  hop  cul- 
ture, and  affords  equally  full  crops  with  thofe  of  the  rich 
deep  kinds.  The  foil  near  Maidffone,  in  Kent,  on  which 
hops  are  extenfively  grown,  is  chiefly  of  this  nature. 

Such  lands  as  have  been  long  in  the  Hate  of  pafture,  and 
which  of  courfe  are  much  intermixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
as  thofe  of  old  orchards,  rich  dry  meadows,  and  other  fer- 
tile pafture  grounds,  are  in  general  the  moll  proper  for  this 
ufe  ; but  the  hop  may  be  grown  on  lands  which  have  been 
under  the  plough,  provided  a fufficient  quantity  of  manure 
be  employed  to  afford  a proper  degree  of  fertility  for  the 
due  fupport  of  the  plants. 

Whatever  the  Hate  of  the  land  may  be,  on  which  this  fort 
of  plant  is  grown,  it  Ihould  be  perfectly  reduced  and  broken 
down  into  a fine  Hate  of  mould,  to  a confiderable  depth,  by 
the  repeated  operations  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  or  by 
being  well  trenched  over  by  fpade  labour.  Fhe  !a(l  is  a 
very  effectual  method,  where  the  land  is  to  be  broken  up 
from  the  Hate  of  fward,  though  at  prefent  too  expenfive,  in 
mall  fituations,  to  be  employed  ; but  wherever  it  is  had  re - 
courfe  to,  the  work  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  in  order  that  the  grounds  may  have  the  full  opera- 
tion and  influence  of  the  frofts,  during  the  winter,  upon 
them.  Thefe  modes  are  both  of  them  perfectly  effectual  in 
bringing  hop-plantations  into  a fine  ffate  ol  mould,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  in  clearing  them  of  every  defcrjption  of  weed 
that  is  injurious.  During  the  concluding  operations,  where 
the  plough  method  is  pradtifed,  the  land,  if  it  be  fufficient- 
ly dry,  Ihould  be  left  in  as  regular  and  even  a ffate  as  poffi- 
ble  upon  the  furface  : but  where  it  inclines  to  be  wet,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  ridged  up,  as  by  that  means  the  fuper- 
abundant, moillure  may  be  in  a great,  meafure  difeharged. 

In  all  cafes,  juft  before  the  time  of  planting,  a portion  of 
compoll,  conftituted  of  well  rotted  dung,  and  rich  ,frefh 
vegetable  mould,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to 
two  parts  of  the  latter,  well  blended  together  for  a confi- 
derable length  of  time,  Ihould  be  applied  in  the  holes  where 
the  hops  are  to  grow,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a bufliel  in 
each.  This  compoll  is  ufually  fet  out  over  the  whole  of  the 


grounds  firft,  and,  after  the  holes  have  been  formed,  put  into 
them. 

The  Sets  and  Methods  of  planting  them  out. — There  are  two 
forts  of  fets  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in  forming  new  hop- 
plantations,  as  thofe  made  from  the  cuttings  of  the  old  binds, 
and  root  or  bedded  fets,  which  are  taken  off  from  the  vines 
in  breaking  up  old  hop-grounds.'  The  firft  fort  is,  however, 
moll  commonly  made' ufe  of  in  the  planting'  of  new  grounds, 
being  formed  in  the  early  fpring  feafon.  The  latter  fort  is 
procured  in  the  autumn  from  the  old  roots,  in  deftroying 
former  plantations.  The  cuttings  Ihould  be  made  from  the 
bed  and  moft  healthy  plants,  each  being  cut  to  the  length 
of  about  five  or  fix  inches,  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  or 
joints  in  it,  as  the  buds  from  which  the  new  plants  are  to 
take  their  origin.  It  is  ufual  for  them  to  be  fold  by  the 
hundred  of  fix  fcore,  at  the  rate  of  from  fixpence  to  a /hil- 
ling. 

The  work  of  planting  is  executed  at  different  feafons, 
according  to  the  kinds  of  plants  or  fets  which  are  employed. 
Where  root  fets  are  made  ufe  of,  the  planting  is  gene- 
rally performed  in  the  autumn,  about  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  this  being  the- 
period  at  which  the  former  grounds  are  commonly  dug. 
up. 

But  where  the  cuttings  of  the  binds  are  employed,  the  bell 
feafon  of  planting  is  ufually  in  the  fpring  months,  as  from 
the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April,  as  the  feafon. 
may  be  fuitable  ; this  being  the  time  of  cutting  over  and 
dreffing  the  old  binds,  when  the  fets  can  be  moft  readily  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  planting  there  are  different  forms  and 
drftances  preferred  by  different  planters,  according-  to  the< 
method  in  Avhich  the  culture  of  the  crops  is  afterwards  to 
be  performed.  In  cafes  where  it  is  to  be  executed  by  means 
of  horfe  labour,  which  is  the  leaft  expenfive  method,  the 
bell  plan  is  that  of  fetting  them  out  in  rows,  at  fuitable  dif- 
tances,  fo  as  to  form  ftraight  lines  in  all  the  different  direc- 
tions. But  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  hand- 
labour,  this  is  not  of  fo  much  importance,  if  proper  care- 
be  taken  to  allow  fufficient  fpace  for  the  perfect  growth  of 
the  plants.  Some,  in  this  cafe,  pradtife  the  row  plan,  while 
others  have  recourfe  to  what  they  call  a triangular  plan. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  planting  in  rows  at  equal  dis- 
tances, in  fuch  way  as  to-  admit  of  the  ground  between  the 
plants  being  kept  clean  and  in  order  by  the  harrow  and 
nidget,  mull  be  far  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  the  irregular 
mode,  in  which  hand  labour  can  only  be  employed. 

The  different  diftances  at  which  the  holes  and  hills  are- 
formed,  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  out,  vary  greatly 
according  to  cireumftances.  Some  good  planters  recom- 
mend fix  feet  and.  a half,  or  feven  feet ; while  others  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  preference  to  a five  or  fix  feet  plant.  la 
confequence  of  plants  of  this  fort  growing  with  great  luxu- 
riance and  rifing  to  great  heights,  of  courfe  fending  forth 
much  bind  and  foliage,  they  neceffarily  require  a large  fpace, 
as  where. they  Hand  too  clofely  together,  they  are  not  only 
more  apt  to  become  infedled  with  difeafe,  but  to  houfe  or  twill- 
together  above  the  tops  of  the  poles,  by  means  of  which, 
fuch  a degree  of  lhade  is  given  as  prevents  the  hops  below, 
from  completing  their  growth,  and  thereby  leffens  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  in  the  crop.  For  thefe  reafous  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  hop  cannot  be  beneficially  cultivated  in  a 
fmaller  fpace  than  fix  or  feven  feet ; on  rich  good  foils  the 
latter  diftance  may  be  the  more  proper,  but  on  others  of  in- 
ferior quality,  the  former. 

There  -is, a -pae.thod  of  planting,  praftifed  in  fome  diftridls  on 
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foils  that  are  inclined  to  a modi  boggy  ftate  ; which  is  that 
-of  forming  the  plantations  in  the  bed-method,  by  digging 
them  fixteen  feet  in  width,  and  taking  out  the  trenches  three 
-feet  in  breadth,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a half  in  depth,  the 
earth  which  is  removed  being  evenly  fpread  out  over  the 
large  previoufly  prepared  beds.  On  thefe,  after  the  holes 
have  been  formed  a fpit  in  depth,  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fix  feet  diflant  in  each  direction,  the  fets  are  put  into  the 
foil,  in  three  rows  on  each  large  bed,  in  the  manner  that  is 
ufual  in  other  cafes. 

Making  the  Holes  and  forming  the  Hills. — The  holes  for  the 
reception  of  the  manure  are  marked  out  in  various  modes, 
according  to  the  particular  praCtice  of  the  diftriCt,  and  the 
tafle  of  the  planter  ; with  fome  it  is  the  cuftom  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a line  with  knots  formed  in  it,  at  the  fpaces  which 
are  intended  for  the  holes  ; but  others  mark  off  at  once  the 
places  for  the  holes,  by  driving  fhort  flakes  into  the  ground 
at  proper  diltances  in  each  direction.  There  is,  however,  a 
more  expeditious  inode  of  proceeding  than  either  of  the 
above  one?,  which  is  that  of  tlriking  furrows  by  the  plough 
jn  different  directions  of  the  hop-grounds,  at  the  neceffary 
didances,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  conllitute  a kind  of  fquares, 
the  holes  being  formed  in  the  angles  where  the  furrows 
crofs  each  other.  Whichever  method  is  followed,  the 
holes  are  made  by  taking  out  the  mould,  to  the  depth  of 
about  twelve  inches,  by  a fpade,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
by  the  tool  termed  a fpud ; always  forming  them  in  a circu- 
lar manner,  with  the  diameters  of  about  eighteen  inches ; 
the  bottom  mould  or  foil  being  a little  ftirred  or  loofened  at 
the  time.  Thefe  holes  are  then  to  be  filled  partially  with 
fome  of  the  compoft  already  noticed,  the  mould  that  was 
taken  out  of  them  being  replaced  upon  the  compoft,  in  fuch 
a way  as  to  form  imall  riiings  or  forts  of  hills.  The  fets  or 
roots  are  afterwards  planted  out  upon  thefe  hills,  to  the  num- 
ber of  feven  upon  each,  by  means  of  a proper  dibbling  flick, 
one  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  or  top  of  each  of 
them,  and  the  reft  at  equal  diflances  round  it,  at  the  diflance 
of  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  fides  of  the  holes.  It  is 
ufual  to  put  the  fets  or  cuttings  into  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches  in  the  .compoft,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  the  tops 
■wholly  covered  by  the  mould  on  the  furface  part  of  the  hills. 
It  is  thought  better,  however,  by  fome  planters,  to  have 
-them  covered  lightly  by  the  fine  mould  from  .the  holes,  after 
they  have  been  planted  out  in  the  compoft  to  nearly  the 
above  depth. 

In  fetting  out  the  plants  on  the  large  ridges,  on  the  boggy 
forts  of  land  juft  noticed,  the  work  of  holeing  and  hilling  is 
commonly  performed  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  following  month. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  holeing,  hilling,  and  fetting  out  the 
plants  has  been  thus  executed,  nothing  further  is  neceffary  to 
be  done,  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  except  that  of  keep- 
ing the  land  about  the  plants  well  loofened,  and  perfectly 
clear  from  all  forts  of  weeds,  at  which  time,  in  confequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
apply  an  additional  quantity  of  fine  mould  about  them 
On  the  hills,  which  fhould  be  feraped  up  from  the 
intervals,  with  the  view  of  checking  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  young  fhoots,  and  thereby  promoting  the  vi- 
gour of  the  (hoots  ; fome  Jikewife  twill  the  (hoots  toge- 
ther into  a kind  of  knot.  Others,  however,  think  it  bet- 
ter to  make  ufe  of  two  fmall  (ticks,  about  a couple  of 
yards  each  in  length,  which  are  fet  firmly  into  each  hill, 
fo  as  to  diredt  the  climbing  of  the  (hoots,  two  or  three, 
or  more,  being  led  up  each  (tick,  and  occafionally  tied 
.with  bafs  or  fedge  during  the  fummer  feafon.  There 
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will  be  a fecond  moulding  neceffary , in  the  fame  way* 
about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  the  following 
month. 

Where  the  planting  is  done'  on  the  boggy  deferiptions 
of  land  noticed  above,  the  plants  are  poled  in  about  three 
weeks  with  old  fhort  poles,  to  each  of  which  two  or 
more  of  the  binds  are  tied,  the  land  being  kept  clean  by- 
hoeing  and  raking  over  occafionally.  This  method  is 
however  more  tedious  and  expenfive  than  the  others,  with- 
out much  fuperiority.  By  the  whole  procefs  the  ground 
may  probably  be  kept  fomewhat  more  dry  and  free  from 
injurious  moidure. 

Other  forts  of  crops  are  by  fome  grown  along  with 
thofe  of  the  hop  kind,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  common  bean, 
French  bean,  cabbage,  and  onion  kinds  ; but’ this  is  a prac- 
tice that  fhould  feldom  be  had  recourfe  to,  as  injury  may  be 
done  by  it  to  the  hop-plants,  by  their  affording  too  much 
fhade,  and  thereby  preventing  the  free  ad  million  of  air,  light, 
and  fun  to  the  young  binds.  Onions  are  the  lead  excep- 
tionable fort  of  crop  for  this  purpofe,  in  confequence  of  their 
low  growth,  and  their  requiring  to  be  fovvn  at  the  time  the 
hop  fets  are  put  into  the  foil.  For  the  fil'd  year  or  two  after 
the  hops  are  put  into  the  foil  they  may  therefore  he  employed 
in  fome  cafes  with  benefit.  All  forts  of  tall  growing  crop* 
fhould,  however,  be  carefully  avoided. 

Flop-plantations,  though  they  require  fome  years  to  come 
to  perfection,  fhould  rarely,  if  ever,  have  any  produce  taken 
from  them  the  firft  after  they  are  formed,  as  by  fuch  means 
great  detriment  is  often  done  to  the  future  produce  which 
they  fhould  afford.  The  Suffolk  planters,  in  the  mode  of 
planting  which  they  make  ufe  of,  however,  not  unfrequently 
take  a produce  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  weight  of  hops, 
even  the  firft  year.  Where  bedded  or  root  fets  are  ufed  in 
planting,  a fmall  produce  is  even  capable  of  being  taken  the 
firft  feafon,  as  the  plants  or  binds  are  nearly  as  forward  at 
that  period  as  thofe  from  cuttings  are  in  the  iecond. 

In  cafes  where  hop-grounds  liaye  been  formed  with  care  in 
thefe  methods,  and  where  the  foils  are  well  fuited  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  they  are  capable  of  continuing  in  bear- 
ing for  a great  number  of  years,  as  twenty  or  more,  the 
defeats  that  take  place  in  the  hills  being  carefully  fup- 
plied  as  they  may  occur.  However,  though  this  may 
be  done,  it  is  fuggefted  as  a better  praCtice  in  mod  cafes 
to  renew  the  plantations  at  confiderably  fhorter  diflances 
of  time,  or  to  occafionally  renew  certain  portions  as  they 
may  be  found  neceffary  and  convenient.  And,  in  all 
cafes,  to  render  fuch  plantations  as  productive  as  poffible, 
whether  cultivated  in  the  fpade,  plough,  or  hoe  methods,  the 
•land  in  the  intervals  fhould  be  well  ftirred  two  or  three  times 
in  favourable  periods,  and  in  particular  cafes  more  fre- 
quently. 

It  is  rarely  neceffary,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  plantations, 
to  apply  any  manure  to  the  hills  ; but  the  ground  in  the  in- 
tervals fhould  be  well  loofened  and  ftirred  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  fird  year  ; however,  in  the 
early  fpring  months,  in  fuitable  weather,  as  about  the  middle 
of  March,  the  hills  fhould  be  opened,  and  the  earthy  mould 
well  cleared  away  from  the  chief  roots  by  a tool  which  is  de- 
nominated a picker,  in  the  view  that  the  docks  may  be  pro- 
perly pruned  and  dreffed  over  ^ in  which,  all  the  bearing 
ftems  of  the  preceding  year  are  cut  off  within  a joint  or  two 
of  the  roots  ; and  all  fuch  fhoots  or  fuckers  as  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  attached  to  the  poles,  or  which  have  proceeded 
from  the  edges  of  the  hills,  completely  cleared  away,  nothing 
being  fuffered  to  continue  that  can  poflibly  injure  or  retard 
the  healthy  growth  of  tire  young  plants  or  binds.  Care 
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Should  be  taken  in  the  execution  of  this  fort  of  work,  that 
the  various  italics  and  roots  be  fuily  laid  bare  and  open  to 
fuch  a depth,  that  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  may  be 
feen  and  eradicated.  In  the  work  of  cutting  over,  expe- 
rienced labourers  fhould  conftantly  be  employed  as  much  as 
poflible,  as  a great  deal  depends  upon  this  fort  of  work 
being  properly  executed,  much  injury  being  capable  of 
being  fuftained  by  the  leaving  too  much  length  of  bind,  or 
by  too  clolely  cutting  the  ttocks.  By  the  former  the  crop3 
are  liable  to  be  expofed  to  canker;  and  by  the  latter,  the 
bills  to  be  fo  much  weakened  as  not  to  afford  (hoots  in  fuffi- 
cient  abundance.  Confequently,  tliis  fort  oi  work  fliould 
always  be  carefully  overlooked.  W hen  the  bufinefs  of 
pruning  and  dreffing  has  been  finifhed,  the  mould  fhould  be 
raked  and  returned  back  again  to  the  plants,  fo  as  to  confti- 
tute  as  before  a lort  of  hills. 

It  is  neceffary  likewife  at  this  period  that  all  fuch  plants  as 
appear  weak  and  unhealthy  fhould  have  others  put  in  their 
places,  that  the  hop-grounds  may  be  kept  quite  perfect.  Such 
prunings  as  are  made  from  the  moll  healthy  and  itrongeft 
•Diants  may  be  referved  for  being  employed  in  forming  new 
plantation  grounds.  And  in  this  feafon  likewife,  as  well  as 
the  preceding,  three  hoeings  and  one  good  moulding  up 
fhould  be  given,  the  firft  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  next 
about  June,  and  the  laft  in  the  fucceeding  month  ; a little 
fine  mould  being  each  time  drawn  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  on  the  hills,  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  a properly  moiff 
fituation.  The  mouldings  up  fliould  be  performed  about  the 
beginning  of  Augufl,  the  earth  being  well  laid  up  over  the 
hills,  round  the  root-ftems  of  the  plants.  It  is  the  bed 
done  as  foon  as  poflible  after  rain  has  fallen. 

Poling  the  Plants. — This  is  the  next  operation  which 
becomes  neceffary,  and  the  ufual  rule  m its  execution  is  to 
begin  the  work  as  foon  as  the  binds  have  fprung  up  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  land, 
which  is  ufually  about  the  end  ol  April  or  beginning  of  the 
following  month.  The  mod  advantageous  number  of  poles 
to  each  hill  has  not  yet  been  fully  afcertained,  but  as  a full 
and  free  admifiion  of  air,  light,  and  fun  is  effential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plants,  it  fliould  evidently  not  be 
too  great,  fo  as  to  produce  much  clofenefs.  Three  are  the 
moil  general  allowance,  though  more  are  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  the  bufinefs.  Tliefe  fliould  be  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  larged  fpaces  or  openings  towards 
the  fouth  or  fouth-wed,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  derive 
the  more  full  influence  of  air,  light,  and  heat,  and  thofe  which 
are  the  dronged  on  the  lide  towards  the  north,  that  they 
may  the  more  effectually  refill  the  effects  of  winds  from  thefe 
quarters.  The  poles  are  fixed  in  the  earth  in  general  oy 
means  of  a tool  termed  a crow,  which  is  made  of  iron,  and 
which  forms  the  holes  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  the  fharpened  root  ends  of  which  being  forced  into 
them,  the  earth  is  afterwards  immediately  clofed  and  rammed 
in  about  them.  The  chief  difficulty  of  this  bufinefs  depends 
on  pitching  the  holes  to  proper  depths,  on  fetting  the  poles 
down  with  fuch  force  as  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed  at  the 
bottoms,  and  on  their  upper  parts  having  a direction  out- 
wards fo  as  to  prevent  the  lion  ling  of  the  binds  above  them. 
If  thefe  objects  be  not  attended  to,  there  may  be  great  lofs 
from  the  deftrudtion  of  the  plants.  After  the  poles  are  fet 
down,  two  or  three  binds  may  be  trained  up,  each  of  them 
bein^  tied  in  the  manner  already  noticed  in  feveral  places,  by 
labourers  accuftomed  to  the  work,  and  repeated  as  there 
may  be  occafion.  In  cafes  where  the  poles  are  tall,  and  the 
binds  ftrong,  (landing  ladders  may  be  neceffary  in  executing 
the  work  near  the  tops  of  the  poles. 
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It  is  found  that  this  bufinefs  requires  particular  regard  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fummer.  When  die  binds  prove  unex- 
pectedly itrong  and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  and  the  hills 
have  been  polled  with  fhort  {lender  poles,  it  may  occafionally 
repay  the  trouble  and  expence,  to  have  them  repolled  with 
thofe  of  taller  and  ftronger  kinds,  and  the  fhort  ones  re- 
moved. In  fome  inftanees  great  advantage  has  been  gained 
in  this  way. 

In  the  more  early  growth  of  the  plants,  the  fuperfluous 
binds  of  every  fort  fliould  be  repeatedly  removed  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  as  they  {how  themfelves,  merely  referring 
one  or  two  on  each  hill,  to  fupply  the  lituations  of  fuch  as 
may  have  been  injured  in  their  firft  training  to  the  poles,  as 
fuch  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur,  from  the  tender  buds 
being  bruifed  or  twilled  off  by  the  great  agitation  caufed  by 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  other  caufes.  Thefe  are  the 
whole  of  the  neceffary  operations  in  the  culture  of  the  hop, 
previouflyto  the  feafon  at  which  the  produce  becomes  ripe 
and  ready  for  the  hop-picker,  which  is  known  by  the  fra- 
grant fmell  that  is  emitted  from  them,  and  their  becoming 
firm,  and  of  a brown  colour.  This  ufually  takes  place 
about  the  middle  of  September,  but  fometimes  earlier. 

Picking  the  Hops — This  is  a bufinefs  that  requires  much 
care  and  attention  to  fee  that  every  thing  proceeds  with  pro- 
priety and  difpatch,  as  there  is  conftantly  much  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  delay,  the  crops  being  equally  expofed  to 
milchief  from  the  effedts  of  the  winds  as  thofe  of  continued 
rains.  Preparatory  to  this  work  it  is  neceffary  to  have  pro- 
per bafkets,  and  bins  or  cribs  in  readinefs,  and  fufficient  in 
number  to  the  extent  of  hop-ground  and  pickers  which  it 
may  be  requifite  to  employ.  Thefe  things  being  in  due 
order,  the  hop  binds  are  cut  over  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground  by  perfons  ufed  to  the  bufinefs,  and  the  poles  drawn 
up  ; and  then  placed  upon  the  frame  of  the  bins  with  the 
binds  upon  them,  generally  to  the  number  of  two  or  three, 
in  order  to  the  hops  being  picked  from  them.  It  is  com- 
mon to  employ  three  or  four  pickers,  or  more,  on  each  fide 
of  a frame,  for  clearing  the  hops  from  the  binds,  whiclv- 
with  the  perfon  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fort  the  poles,  are 
termed  a fet.  But  feveral  fets  are  engaged  in  the  fame 
grounds,  where  they  are  large.  And  it  is  not  unfrequent 
to  employ  women  and  children  in  this  fort  of  work.  When 
carefully  feparated  from  the  binds  and  leaves,  the  hops  are- 
dropt  into  cloths  hung  upon  tenter  hooks  underneath,  within 
the  frame.  As  foon  as  this  is  filled,  the  hops  are  removed 
into  a large  fack,  in  order  to  their  being  taken  home  to  be 
dried  on  a kiln  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  conftantly  neceffary 
that  this  fliould  be  performed  as  quickly  as  poflible  after  the 
picking  is  done,  that  the  hops  may  not  fuitain  any  damage 
by  continuing  together  in  their  damp  or  moilt  green  con- 
dition \ as  where  tliis  is  the  cafe,  they  are  frequently  liable, 
particularly  in  warm  feafons,  to  be  much  hurt. both  in  colour 
and  flavour,  even  in  a few  hours,  by  the  flight  fermentation 
which  comes  on.  The  kiln  is  of  courfe.  kept  conftantly  in 
readinefs,  and  at  work  day  and  night  during  the  picking 
feafon.  The  pickers  fhould  confequently  be  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  hops' that  can  be  dried  off.  Where 
the  hops  are  buffered  to  accumulate,  they  fhould  be  put  in 
fmall  parcels  loofely  placed  together.  See  Ho v-ka/ket, 
Hop -lin,  Hop-rn'i,  and  Oast. 

Where,  crops  of  this  fort  are  tolerably  full,  a goad  picker 
will  feparate  from  eight  to  ten  bufhels  of  hops  from  the  binds 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  which  after  being  itoved  or  dried,, 
moftly  weigh  about  one  hundred  weight.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quent to  let  the  picking  of  hops,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
bufliel,  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  eafe,  or  difficulty 
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of  providing  labourers.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  have  from 
lixteen  to  twenty  expert  pickers,  in  favourable  feafons, 
where  the  produce  is  good,  and  where  the  oad  is  capable 
of  drying  off  about  eighty  bufhels  at  each  meafuring.  In 
addition  to  the  pole  puller  and  pickers  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  another  perfon  in  the  plantation,  in  order  to  pick  up 
the  fcattered  and  draggling  branches  ot  the  binds,  and  convey 
the  hops  to  the  oad  or  kiln.  For  thispurpofe  a boy  is  fuffi- 
cient,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  is  ufually 
denominated  the  poke-boy.  Horfe  or  hand  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  the  hops,  according  to  the 
didance  from  the  kiln.  The  dryer  Ihould  be  perfectly 
Heady  and  regular,  and  have  a full  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs, 
as  the  profits  of  the  planter  greatly  depend  upon  it  ; but 
the  hop-grower  fliould  never  be  inattentive  to  thefe  matters 
himfelf.  The  wages  of  the  different  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  thefe  operations  vary  much  in  different  places,  ac- 
cording to  particular  circumftances,  but  the  Kentifh  hop- 
farmers  formerly  paid  the  pole  pullers  from  eighteen  pence 
to  two  fhillings  the  day,  with  fmall  beer,  the  dryers  half-a- 
crown,  with  an  unlimited  allowance  of  beer  and  fpirits,  and 
the  pickers  from  three  half-pence  to  two-pence  the  bufliel, 
with  allowances  of  fpirits,  &c.  ; but  thefe  prices  are  pretty 
nearly  doubled  at  prefent. 

After  the  bufinefs  of  drying  has  been  executed,  the  hops 
are  taken  away  from  the  kiln  by  a fhovel,  and  put  in  a room 
clofe  at  hand,  formed  for  the  purpofe,  and  termed  the 
ftowage-room.  Here  they  are  kept  for  five,  fix,  or  a greater 
number  of  days,  as  there  may  be  occafion,  before  they  are 
become  in  a date  proper  for  being  put  in  the  bags  ; as,  when 
bagged  too  foon,  they  are  brittle,  and  neither  draw  fo  good 
a fample,  or  weigh  fo  heavy",  as  is  otherwife  the  cafe.  The 
bed  criterion  is  for  them  to  remain  until  they  have  attained  a 
tolerable  degree  of  tougbnefs,  which  is  readily  known  by  the 
feel.  See  Oast. 

Bagging  the  Hops.  — In  order  to  render  the  bagging  of  hops 
eafy  and  convenient,  a round  hole  or  trap  is  cut  out  and 
formed  in  the  door  of  the  dowage  room,  exactly  equal  in 
dimenfions  to  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  on  which  a 
frame  of  wood  is  fadened,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  opening 
of  the  bag  are  fecurely  dxed  quite  round.  Then  in  each  of 
the  lower  corners  of  the  bag  a fmall  handful  of  hops  is 
firmly  tied,  when  it  is  let  fall  through  the  hole  to  below, 
and  the  perfon  termed  the  packer  places  himfelf  in  it,  and 
by  means  of  a heavy  weight  which  he  keeps  condantly 
moving  round  in  the  places  where  he  is  not  treading,  preffes 
and  forces  the  hops  down  in  a very  clofe  manner  into  the 
bags,  as  fad  as  they  are  thrown  into  them,  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  by  another  labourer.  The  work  proceeds 
in  this  way  until  the  bag  is  quite  full,  when  each  of  the  upper 
corners  have  a few  hops  tied  in  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  wdiich  ferve  as  handles  for  removing 
them  by.  The  bag  is  then  taken  up,  and  its  mouth  pro- 
perly fecured,  after  being  taken  from  the  frame.  The 
clofer  the  hops  can  be  flowed  into  the  bags,  the  better 
they  keep  both  in  their  colour,  fmell,  and  tade.  Some 
lofs  in  the  weight  condantly  takes  place  in  the  operations  of 
drying,  Howing,  and  rendering  the  hops  proper  for  being 
bagged ; it  being  the  opinion  of  fome  that  fixty  bufhels  of 
well  ripened  frefli  gathered  hops,  that  have  not  been  infeded 
with  the  fly,  will  not,  when  dried  and  bagged,  produce 
more  than  about  one  hundred  weight.  See  Ho v-lag. 

Sampk. — The  goodnefs  of  famples  of  hops  depends  upon 
feveral  different  circumdances,  but  principally  on  the  clammy 
feel  of  the  yellow  farinaceous  powdery  matter  which  is 
fprinkled  over  them,  and  their  colour  j the  former  of  which, 
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in  the  language  of  the  hop  planter  and  dealer,  is  termed  the 
condition,  and  the  fample  confidered  the  more  or  lefs  valuable 
by  thofe  who  are  purchafers,  the  more  or  lefs  clammy  it  is 
in  its  feel  ; while  it  is  of  the  greated  confequence  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  that  it  fliould  be  preferved  as  bright  as  poffible, 
yet  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  brighted  famples  are 
the  dronged  in  their  flavour.  Thefe  properties  are  likewife 
the  caufe  of  the  planters  making  a diAindfion  in  the  bagging 
of  the  hops,  as  well  as  in  the  fluff  in  which  it  is  performed. 
Sec  Hop-in^. 

Stacking  the  Poles. — As  foon  as  the  picking  and  other  ope- 
rations have  been  executed,  the  poles  fliould  condantly  be 
collected  together,  cleared  from  the  binds  that  may  be  upon 
them,  and  fet  up  in  proper  flacks ; if  the  work  has  not  been 
done  already,  while  the  bufinefs  of  picking  was  going  on. 
The  poles  are-  liable  to  be  much  damaged  by  remaining  on 
the  ground  when  furrounded  with  bind.  This  fort  of  work 
is  often  done  by  the  acre,  which  is  probably  the  bed  method. 
The  old  fliort  improper  poles  are  at  this  time  feparated  and 
referved  for  the  new  plantations,  fo  that  the  planter  is  enabled 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  new  poles  that  wdl  be  wanted 
for  the  next  feafon,  which  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  have 
provided  and  prepared  during  the  leifure  of  the  winter 
months.  It  is  the  cuflom  to  fhave  the  bark  from  all  the 
forts  of  poles,  except  thofe  of  the  afh  kind,  in  which  it  fe- 
parates  naturally  the  fecond  feafon,  that  they  may  not  be 
dellroyed  by  the  lodging  of  the  worm  in  them.  See  Hop- 
pole. 

Clearing  away  the  Bind. — I mined  lately  after  the  bufinefs 
of  dripping  and  Hacking  the  poles  has  been  completed, 
the  bind  fhould  be  cleared  away,  which  in  fome.  places  is 
done  by  tying  it  tip  into  faggots,  bavins,  or  fmall  bun- 
dles, when  in  a perfectly  dry  date,  being  then  either  Hacked 
up  or  placed  in  (beds  or  other  fituations,  in  order  to  be  ufed 
as  fuel  in  ovens  or  other  ways.  The  work  is  ufually  exe- 
cuted at  the  rate  of  about  fixpence  the  hundred.  Some 
planters  however  burn  it  upon  the  land,  while  others  again 
permit  it  to  be  taken  away  by  the  labourers,  for  their  own 
ufe.  But  the  fird  is  the  bed  method.  Whatever  mode  is 
in  ufe,  it  fliould  not  be  negledted  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  future  culture  of  the  plantations,  fuch  as 
the  winter  diggings  of  it,  the  applications  of  manure  of  the 
compod  kinds,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  old  docks  of  the 
plants  when  they  become  in  a declining  date. 

Produce. — Hop  crops  vary  more  than  mod  other  forts 
in  the  quantity  of  produce,  being  capable  of  affording,  under 
different  dates  of  foils  and  feafons,  from  two  hundred  to 
more  than  twenty  hundred  weight  per  acre.  Upon  the  mid- 
dling deferiptions  of  foil,  in  pretty  favourable  years,  it  may 
be  reckoned  from  fix  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  weight,  from 
ten  to  fourteen  being  mollly  fuppofed  good  crops.  So 
large  a produce  as  twenty  hundred  weight  but  rarely  hap- 
pens, and  cannot  be  much  expedled  by  the  planter. 

Expences  of  cultivating  Plop  Crops. — In  the  county  of 
Kent,  the  price  that  was  formerly  paid  for  the  feveral  dif- 
ferent operations  that  become  neceffary  in  their  culture,  fuch 
as  hilling,  winter  digging,  cutting,  preparing  poles,  poling, 
tying,  nidgeting,  hoeing,  picking  and  dripping,  and  Hack- 
ing the  poles,  was  about  4/.  1 i.r.  4 d.  per  acre.  And  the 
whole  of  the  annual  expence,  fuppofing  the  growth  to  be  ten 
hundred  weight  per  acre,  and  the  different  operations  exe- 
cuted at  dipulated  prices,  by  known  neighbouring  workmen 
who  can  be  depended  upon,  to  be  28/.  12s.  od.  including 
the  undertaker  for  overlooking  the  plantation,  who  pays  the 
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■workmen  for  the  different  operations,  picking,  drying,  duty, 
rent,  poles,  manure,  tythe,  bagging,  and  nidge-tmg. 

But  where  the  planter  pays  the  feverai  labourers  himlelr, 
the  expences  will  amount  to  29/.  iir.  \d.  which  leaves  a 
profit  of  19^.  4 ff.  in  favour  of  the  former  method  of  having 
the  work  performed. 

Thefe  expences  at  prefent  Hand  a great  deal  higher,  per- 
haps  nearly  one-half. 

In  the  Hints  to  Gentlemen  Farmers,  the  expences  and 
profits  of  cultivating  hops  are  Hated  in  this  way. 

Expences  per  Acre . 

£.  s.  ff. 


Medium  price  of  hop  land,  per  acre, 

1 

10 

0 

Digging  the  ground  - 

O 

13 

0 

Dreffing  and  pruning  - * 

0 

8 

0 

Poling  - 

0 

0 

Hoeing  three  times  - - 

0 

9 

0 

Moulding  once  - * 

0 

3 

6 

Tying  binds  to  poles 

0 

12 

0 

Stripping  binds  from  poles 

0 

3 

0 

Stacking  poles  - 

0 

4 

0 

Sharpening  poles  - 

0 

xo 

10 

Manuring  - 

2 

0 

0 

Picking,  drying,  and  duty,  at  il.  iar.  off.  "j 

1 ,8 

the  hundred,  crop  fuppoled  12  cwt.  , 

0 

0 

the  acre.  - J 

\ 

Bagging,  with  occafional  expence  of  new  ] 

- O 

16 

0 

bags,  about  - - ■ 1 

Afh  poles,  efiimated  at  30,250  the  acre, 

\ 

! 

and  fuppoled  to  laft  eight  years,  me-  ( 

L , 

1 2 

0 

dium  price  i8r.  the  100  at  the  Hub,  the  1 
eighth  part  of  which  is  nearly  - _ 

i 

1 j 

Carriage  of  them 

X 

S 

0 

I iieie  trxpcuGca  uavt  * ■ ■ - * • — — *•*  - 

gree,  probably  not  much  lefs  than  one  half. 

Produce  per  Acre . 


will  be 
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The  expence  deducted  from  the  produce  7 ig  g 
leaves  a medium  profit  of  - - J 


^31 

2 

4 

very  great 

tie- 

£. 

s. 

ff. 

( 48 

0 

0 

i 16 

17 

8 

The  profit,  from  the  expences  being  lately  fo  much  aug- 
mented, m'u ft.  now  be  placed  much  higher. 

The  expence  of  forming  new  hop  grounds  is  commonly 
very  great,  in  many  diHrifts  being  found  to  be  not  lefs  than 
from  fixty  or  feventy,  to  one  hundred  pounds  the  acre.  In 
fume  cafes  they  now  Hand  much  higher. 

The  moft  favourable  feafons  for  the  growth  01  this  fort 
of  crops  in  the  whole  of  their  different  ffages,  are  fuch  as 
are  warm  without  too  much  wet,  and  where  the  iouth  and 
fouth-wefterly  winds  predominate,  as  they  never  anfwer  well 
where  there  is  continued  wet  weather,  or  when  northerly  or 
eaflerly  winds  prevail  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  fummer 
feafon.  Other  caufes  of  great  injury  to  thefe  crops  are 
likewife  found  m hot  gleams  of  fun-fhine  after  falls  of  1am, 
or  fucceeding  foggy  mornings  in  the  more  late  fummer 
months.  Great  mifehief  is  alfo  produced  by  high  winds 
towards  the  time  of  picking,  in  confequence  of  the  hops 
being  much  bruifed  and  otherwife  injured.  The  produce  ot 
fuch  crops  is  rarely  either  good  or  abundant,  where  unfuit- 
able  weather  occurs  about  the  time  the  hops  are  in  bloffom, 
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as  a number  of  the  bars  never  become  perfeft  hops.  For- 
ward and  luxuriant  crops  aim  oft  invariably  fuffer  more  from 
all  the  hurtful  caufes  which  affedt  the  hop  plant,  than  fuch 
as  are  later  and  of  lefs  Hrong  growth.  It  may  eonfequently 
be  very  ufeful  in  particular  expofed  fituations  to  remove  all 
the  more  forward  binds. 

To  afeertain  the  duty  of  this  fort  of  produce,  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  planter  to  be  in  poffefiion  of  the  different  adds 
concerning  it.  However,  every  grower  of  hops  is  bound 
to  give  notice,  on  er  before  the  firft  day  of  September,  of  the 
number  of  acres  he  has  in  this  fort  of  cultivation  ; the  num- 
ber and  fituation  of  his  oafts  ; and  the  place  or  places  of 
bagging;  which  together  with  the  ftore  rooms,  warehoufes, 
&c.  in  which  the  packages  are  defigned  to  be  lodged  are 
entered.  And  no  hops  can  be  removed  from  the  rooms  fo 
entered  until  they  have  been  weighed  and  marked  by  the 
proper  officer ; who  marks,  or  ought  to  mark,  on  each 
package  not  only  the  weight,  but  the  name  and  refidence 
of  the  perfon  by  whom  the  hops  are  grown. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  original  duty  was  a penny  on 
every  pound  weight,  but  the  percentages  that  have  fince 
been  added  have  raffed  it  to  about  twenty-four  {hillings  a 
bag,  or  thirteen  (hillings  and  fourpence  tne  pocket,  which 
is  nearly  ten  pounds  the  ton.  Thefe  were  the  duties  in 
1790,  but  they  have  fince  that  time  been  Hill  further  in- 
creafed  in  a high  degree.  This  large  duty  is  ufually  paid 
to  the  collector  of  the  excife  for  the  particular  diftrift,  and 
the  grower  has  fix  months  credit  given  him. 

Hop  crops  are  upon  the  whole  both  expenfive  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  cultivation  of  which  (hould  be  well  weighed 
before  it  is  began.  Where  the  foils  are  quite  fuitable  for 
them  ; and  there  are  poles  ready  at  hand  upon  the  land,  with 
a iufficient  capital  in  the  pocket  of  the  planter,  the  hop 
culture  is  perhaps  a kind  of  hufbandry  that  may  be  prac- 
tiled  with  benefit;  but  under  other  circumftances  it  will 
feldom  be  found  profitable.  Where  hops  are  grown  in  con- 
nection with  a farm,  it  is  n?ceffary  to  attend  to  the  extent 
of  land  that  can  be  manured  without  injury  being  done  to 
the  other  grounds  under  tillage  hufbandry. 

There  are  few  field  crops  more  expofed  to  injurious 
affections  than  that  of  the  hop.  In  its  more  early  growth 
it  is  liable  to  the  ravages  of  an  infeft  of  the  Jlea  kind,  juft 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  furface  of  the  foil.  When  at  a more 
advanced  ftage  of  its  growth,  it  is  expofed  to  the  more 
deftruCtive  attacks  of  the  green  long-winged  fly,  them/ fplder, 
and  the  otter  moth.  Lice  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
by  the  former,  in  confequence  of  their  aepofiting  their  ova 
about  the  bottom  parts  of  the  plants,  by  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  in  a great  meafure  deftroyed  ; while  the  larva 
of  the  latter  prey  upon  the  roots  from  which  the  plants  be- 
come weakly  in  their  growth,  and  unhealthy.  About  the 
fame  time  the  honey  dew  is  another  morbid  Hate  to  which  the 
hop-plant  is  expofed,  and  by  which  it  frequently  fuffe>-$ 
greatly.  The  mould  or  fen  generally  takes  place  at  a rather 
later  period,  but  is  not  lefs  prejudicial  in  its  attacks.  The 
blight  and  fire-llajl , to  which  hop  crops  are  likewife  fubjeft, 
occur  at  different  periods,  but  commonly  towards  the  more 
late  ffages  of  the  growth  of  the  crops.  All  thefe  different 
caufes  are  extremely  detrimental  to  the  hop-planter,  fre- 
quently proving  fuddenly  deftructive  to  his  moft  promifing 
crops.  See  Blast  and  Light,  Flea,  Honey-V«w, 
Long-winged  Fly,  Mould,  Mildew,  Red  Spider,  and 
Otter-Moth. 

Hops,  Difeafes  of.  See  Fire-blast,  Fen,  Honey ^Dew, 
& c. 

Hops,  Ufe  of.  In  the  fpring  time,  while  the  bud  is  yet 
tender,  the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
Jj  b eaten 
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eaten  like  afparagus,  and  found  very  wholefoine  and  effectual 
to  loofen  the  body ; the  heads  and  tendrils  are  good  to  puri- 
fy the  blood  in  the  fcurvy,  and  moll  cutaneous  difeafes  ; 
decodtions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups  thereof,  are  of  ufe 
againil  peftilential  fevers  ; juleps  and  apozems  are  alfo  pre- 
pared with  hops,  for  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  affec- 
tions, and  to  promote  the  menfes. 

Extract  of  hops,  extraBum  humuli,  is  made  by  boiling  down 
half  a pound  of  hops  in  a gallon  of  boiling  water  to  four  pints, 
{training  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  to  a proper  con- 
fluence. It  is  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  both  a tonic  and  fedative 
power  combined. 

A pillow  fluffed  with  hops,  and  laid  under  the  head,  is 
faid  to  procure  fleep  in  fevers,  attended  with  a delirium. 
But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brewery,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  malt  liquors  ; which  by  the  fuperaddition  of  this 
balfamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic  bitter,  become  lefs  vifcid, 
lefs  apt  to  turn  four,  more  detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs 
off  by  urine,  and  in  general  more  falubrious.  They  are  faid 
to  contain  an  agreeable  odorous  principle,  which  promotes 
the  vinous  fermentation.  When  {lightly  boiled  or  infufed 
in  warm  water,  they  increafe  its  fpirituofity. 

Hops,  Laws  relating  to.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  for 
every  hundred  weight  of  hops  imported,  fhall  be  paid  a duty 
of  3/.  yj.;  and  on  exportation  there  fhall  be  allowed  a draw- 
back of  4 1.  4 j.;  and  for  every  pound  of  Irifh  hops  imported 
a duty  of  2 d.  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.)  And  foreign  hops, 
landed  before  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without  war- 
rant for  landing,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  burnt ; the  fhip  alfo 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in  importing  or 
landing  fhall  forfeit  5/.  a hundred  weight.  (7  Geo.  II. 
cap.  19.)  Hops  of  Britifh  growth  may  be  exported  to  Ire- 
land ; bond  being  firfl  given  to  the  commiflioners  of  excife, 
that  the  faid  hops  fhall  not  be  relanded,  and  oath  made  be- 
fore fuch  perfon  as  they  fhall  appoint,  that  the  duties  have 
been  duly  charged  ; upon  which  the  perfon  exporting  the 
fame  fhall  have  a drawback  of  the  duties  before  paid  ; and 
provided  that  fuch  hops  fhall  be  relanded,  or  put  into  any 
fhip  in  Great  Britain  (except  in  cafe  of  fhipwreck,  or  un- 
avoidable accident),  the  fame,  or  the  value  thereof,  fhall  be 
forfeited,  over  and  above  the  penalty  of  fuch  bond  ; and 
may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife. 
(26  Geo.  III.  c.  5. ) And  for  every  hundred  weight  of  hops, 
grown  in  Great  Britain,  which  fhall  be  cured,  and  made  fit 
for  ufe,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  poffeffor  thereof,  a 
duty  of  2 \d.  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.)  By  9 Anne,  cap.  12. 
hop-grounds  are  required  to  be  entered,  on  pain  of  40^.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  entered, 
on  pain  of  50/.  which  may  be  vifited  by  an  officer  at  any 
time  without  obftruftion,  under  the  penalty  of  20/.  All 
hops  fhall,  within  fix  weeks  after  gathering,  be  brought  to 
fuch  places  to  be  cured  and  bagged,,  on  pain  of  yr.  a pound. 
The  rebagging  of  foreign  hops  in  Britifh  bagging  for 
fale  or  exportation,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  ic /.  a hundred 
weight ; and  defrauding  the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufing 
twice  or  oftener  the  fame  bag,  with  the  officer’s  mark 
upon  it,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  40/.  The  removal  of 
hops  Before  they  have  been  cured,  bagged,  and  weighed, 
and  the  duties  afcertained,  incurs  a penalty  of  50/.  Con- 
cealment of  hops  fubjedls  to  the  forfeiture  of  20/.  and  the 
concealed  hops;  and  any  perfon  who  fhall  privately  con- 
vey away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  king  and 
owner,  fhall  forfeit  5^.  a pound.  And  the  duties  are  re- 
quired to  be  paid  within  fix  months  after  curing,  bagging, 
and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double  duty,  two-thirds  to  the 
king,  and  one-third  to  the  informer.  No  common  brewer. 
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&c.,  fhall  ufe  any  bitter  ingredient  inftead  of  hops,  oil  pain 
of  20/.  Notice  of  b gging  and  weighing  fhall  be  fent  in 
writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50/.  (6  Geo.  cap.  21.) 

And  tweny-four  hours’  notice  (hall  be  fufficient,  by  39  8c 
40  Geo.  III.  cap.  8 1 Officers  fhall  make  due  returns  to  the 
commiflioners,  and  leave  a true  copy  with  the  planter,  or 
owner,  or  forfeit  5/.  9 Anne,  c.  12. 

The  owners  of  hops  fhall  keep  at  their  oafls,  8cc.,  juft 
weights  and  fcales,  permit  the  officer  to  ufe  them,  and  aflift 
in  weighing,  if  required,  on  pain  of  5-0/.  A penalty  of  100/. 
is  inflitled  for  falfe  fcales  and  weights.  No  officer  inferior 
to  a fupervifor  (hall  weigh  hops  between  five  in  the  evening 
and  four  in  the  morning,  on  forfeiture  of  20/.  ( 39  & 

40  Geo.  III.  c.  81.)  By  the  fame,  repealing  the  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  68.  the  owner  or  grower,  before  he  begins  to  put  any 
hops  into  a bag  or  pocket,  fhall  mark  on  the  outfide,  in 
large  legible  characters,  with  durable  ink  or  paint,  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  nor  fhall  hops 
be  bagged  into  any  bag  of  greater  weight  than  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10 lb.  for  every  112 lb.  of  the  grofs  weight  of  bag 
and  hops,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20/.  The  officer,  after 
weighing,  8cc.,  hops  for  the  purpofe  of  charging  the  duty, 
fhall  mark  in  like  manner  on  every  bag  or  pocket  the  grofs 
weight,  together  with  the  year  of  growth,  and  the  progref- 
five  number  according  to  the  number  of  bags  charged  to 
each  owner  or  grower  in  each  fuch  current  year;  counter- 
feiting fuch  marks  incurs  a penalty  of  100/.;  and  wilfully 
defacing  or  obliterating  them,  or  caufing  the  fame  to  be 
done,  fubjefts  to  a forfeiture  of  20/  The  owners  are  allow- 
ed to  ufe  calks  inftead  of  bags,  under  the  fame  regulations. 

No  hops  fhall  be  removed  from  the  place 
twelve  hours  next  after  bagging,  wei 
me  fhall  have  been  reweighed  by  the 
vifor  ; and  if  any  additional  weight  fhall  be  found,  the  fame 
fhall  be  charged  with  the  duty;  and  if  any  owner  or  grower 
fhall  convey  away  any  fuch  hops,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
thereof,  he  fhall  forfeit  50/.  for  every  fuch  offence.  (39  & 
40  Geo.  III.  c.81.)  If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  with  hops 
any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  feent,  he  fhall  forfeit  5/. 
a hundred  weight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
cioufly  cut  hop-binds  growing  on  poles,  in  any  plantation, 
he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
6 Geo.  II.  cap.  37. 

Vior-bag,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  the  fack-cloth  bag 
in  which  the  ftoved  and  dried  hops  are  fluffed  in  order  to 
their  being  <old.  There  are  two  forts  of  cloth  employed  in 
this  intention,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
hops  ; fuch  as  are  of  a bright  fine  colour  and  a good  fample, 
being  put  into  fuch  bagging  as  is  of  a fine  kind,  under  the 
denomination  of  pockets  ; but  thofe  which  have  a dark  co- 
lour into  a coarfe  heavy  kind,  termed  bags:  the  former  of 
thefe  forts  of  hops  is  employed  for  aes,  and  all  the  finer 
kinds  of  malt-liquors,  but  the  latter  chiefly  for  the  brewing  of 
porter.  It  is  fuggefted  that  the  coarfe  fort  of  bagging-fluff 
is  the  belt,  where  the  hops  are  to  be  kept  for  fome  length 
of  time. 

The  neceffary  lengths  of  thefe  forts  of  bagging  are  about 
two  ells  and  a quarter  for  the  bag , and  nearly  the  fame  for 
the  pocket,  each  of  them  having  an  ell  in  width.  The  firft, 
or  bags,  when  the  hops  are  of  a prime  quality,  well  cured, 
and  trodden  into  them  with  tightnefs,  will  weigh  about  two 
and  a half  hundred  weight ; but  the  latter,  or  pockets,  when 
of  Canterbury  pocketing,  only  wbout  one  and  a half  hundred 
weight. 

In  cafes  where  the  variations  from  thefe  ftandards  are  in 
any  degree  confiderable,  the  preparation  or  fample  may  be 
fufpe&ed  with  propriety. 
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Hop -lajhet,  the  name  of  a kind  of  large  flat  balket  em- 
ployed for  carrying  the  hops  in,  during  the  period  in  which 
they  are  picked. 

Hop-bin,  the  name  of  the  crib  or  bin,  into  which  the  hops, 
after  being  picked  from  the  bind,  are  thrown.  It  is  moftly 
conftrudled  merely  in  a temporary  way,  by  fixing  four  01- 
more  pieces  of  boards  upon  as  many  upright  polls  fet  firmly 
into  the  ground  as  a frame,  by  means  of  nails.  When  finilhed, 
they  Ihould  be  full  feven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  three  feet 
in  breadth,  and  the  fame  in  height,  the  fide  pieces  at  the 
ends  projecting  as  a fort  of  handles.  Each  end  has  a fup- 
port,  which  rifes  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the  frame  ; on 
■the  tops  of  which  rolls  a llraight  pole,  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame,  or  rather  more  ; the  whole  ftrudture  having  fome- 
what  the  refemblance  of  a fmall  market-booth,  without  a 
covering  ; only  that,  in  the  place  of  the  flat  furface  for  the 
reception  of  the  wares,  there  is  a canvas  bag  adapted  to  the 
fize  of  the  frame,  hung  within,  fo  as  nearly  to  reach  the 
ground,  in  order  to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked  from 
the  Hems.  Such  as  are  formed  eight  feet  in  length  are 
ufually  termed  bins,  and  thofe  of  four  feet  in  length  half- 
bins.  The  contrivances  of  this  nature  Ihould  conllantly  be 
well  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pickers  that  are  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  labour,  which  would 
otherwife  take  place. 

Hop  -clover,  the  common  name  of  a plant  of  the  clover 
kind,  which  grows  naturally  in  moll  meadows  and  pallure 
lands  of  the  more  dry  defcriptions,  commonly  flowering 
towards  June,  or  the  following  month.  It  has  been  advifed 
of  late  as  beneficial  in  laying  lands  down  to  fward,  when 
combined  with  other  feeds  of  the  grafs  kind;  and  is  afferted 
to  afford  an  excellent  fodder,  when  fown  on  the  lighter  forts 
of  foils.  See  Clover. 

Hop-dag,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  lever  formed  from  a 
long  piece  of  llrong  round  timber,  having  a kind  of  fixed 
fulcrum  or  relt  at  the  lower  part,  the  end  of  which  is  fet  or 
-(hod  with  a llrong  piece  of  toothed  iron,  which  firmly  grafps 
and  holds  the  bottom  end  of  the  hop-pole,  when,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lever,  the  hop-pole  is  wrenched  up  from  the 
ground,  and  much  labour  faved. 

Hop  -barrow,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  harrow  that  is 
employed  after  the  nidget  by  different  hop  cultivators,  in 
order  to  bring  the  foil  into  a very  fine  flate  of  mould.  It  is 
eonflrucled  pretty  much  in  the  form  and  on  the  principle  of 
the  nidget,  having  only  a fmall  wheel  fixed  in  the  front  of 
it,  in  order  to  turn  round  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  with  more 
facility  than  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe.  It  is  guided  in 
the  intervals  or  alleys,  and  the  bruifing  of  the  binds  pre- 
sented, by  having  a pair  of  handles  failened  on  behind,  and 
held  by  a man.  The  tool  complete  colls  about  two  guineas. 
An  implement  of  this  fort  is  flated  in  the  Middlefex  Report 
to  have  there  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Maynard ; it  is  fo  conftrudled  as  to  have  fomewhat  the 
form  of  the  fnow-plough,  being  an  equilatural  triangle,  the 
fides  of  which  are  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  front  ones 
Ihod  with  old  fcythes  ; the  whole  being  flrongly  framed  and 
put  together,  that  it  may  bear  to  be  loaded  when  it  is  made 
ufe  of  in  the  work. 

It  is  fuggefted  that,  by  drawing  this  tool  once  in  a place 
in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  plants,  it  is  capable  of 
rendering  them  “ perfedlly  clean,  and  as  fmooth  as  the  well 
rolled  walk  of  a pleafure  ground,”  belides,  earthing  up  the 
rows  in  the  fame  operation,  which,  in  about  ten  days  or 
a fortnight  afterwards,  may  be  readily  formed  by  means  of 
fpades,  into  hills  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

Hop  -hovel,  a term  applied  to  a fmall  building  or  place  of 
fhelter,  in  which  the  bufinefs  of  picking  the  hops  from  the 


binds  may  be  executed  with  convenience,  in  cafes  in  which 
the  plantations  are  at  fome  confiderable  diftances  from  the 
houfes  of  the  proprietors.  In  this  way  labour  and  expence 
may  often  be  faved  to  the  hop  farmer. 

Hop -horn-beam,  in  Gardening.  See  Carpin us. 

Hop -nidget,  a name  given  to  a tool  formed  in  a fome- 
what triangular  manner,  but  of  different  dimenfions  ac- 
cording to  the  diftances  of  the  alleys  or  intervals  in  which 
it  is  to  be  employed,  having  crofs  bars  or  beams  into  which 
are  fixed  a number  of  hoes,  proportioned  to  the  breadths  of 
the  intervals  in  which  they  are  to  work,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  hinder  part,  which  is  the  wideft,  may  pafs  along 
without  doing  any  fort  of  mifchief  to  the  binds  on  the  dif- 
ferent fides  of  it.  A pair  of  handles  is  fixed  to  it  behind 
by  means  of  which  it  is  diredled  in  the  execution  of  its 
work.  It  is  ufually  drawn  by  a fingle  horfe  and  managed 
by  a boy  ; and  in  this  ilate  is  capable  of  cleaning  two  acres 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  In  making  ufe  of  it,  care  Ihould 
be  taken  that  in  completing  the  labour,  the  intervals  or 
alleys  be  all  gone  over  or  eroded  in  the  fame  line  of  direc- 
tion ; as  by  this  means  every  part  of  the  furface,  except  the 
portions  occupied  by  the  hills,  may  be  effedlually  cut  over. 
The  fpaces  forming  the  hills  mull  afterwards  be  cleaned  and 
rendered  free  from  weeds  by  hand-hoeing.  This  tool  Ihould 
continue  to  be  made  ufe  of  occafionally  as  there  may  be 
neceffity,  until  the  hop  plants  begin  to  branch  out  in  fuch  a 
way  as  to  impede  the  paflage  of  the  horfe  in  the  alleys  or 
intervals  of  the  rows.  In  this  mode  hop-plantations  are 
capable  of  being  kept  in  a clean  condition  and  perfedl  order, 
at  much  lefs  expence  than  by  means  of  hand  labour,  either 
by  the  hoe,  or  digging  over  in  the  fummer  feafon.  The 
principal  circumftance  that  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
nidget  management  of  hop-grounds  is  that  of  preventing 
the  binds  from  being  injured,  by  the  tool  coming  too  much 
in  contadl  with  the  poles  during  the  performance  of  the 
work. 

Hop-oaji,  the  name  of  a fort  of  oven  or  kiln  in  which 
the  hops,  after  being  feparated  from  the  binds,  are  ftoved  or 
dried  by  being  expofed  to  proper  degrees  of  heat  under  the 
diredlion  of  a perfon  who  has  the  exclufive  management  of 
the  bufinefs.  See  Oast. 

Hop  -peeler,  a term  applied  to  a tool  contrived  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  the  holes  for  fetting  the  hop-poles  in, 
in  grounds  of  this  kind ; and  which  is  a fort  of  ftrong  iron 
crow,  with  a firm  wooden  handle  placed  croffways  at  the 
top,  and  made  thick  and  tapering  to  a point  at  the  bottom 
part,  fo  as  to  readily  remove  the  earth  and  make  way  for  the 
infertion  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  hop-poles,  into  the  folid 
ground,  in  order  to  their  ilanding  firmly  for  the  fupport  of 
the  binds. 

Hop  -picker,  a term  applied  to  the  perfon  who  is  em- 
ployed in  picking  the  hops  from  the  binds,  as  foon  as 
they  are  in  a ilate  of  maturity  for  the  purpofe.  Num- 
bers of  people  are  engaged  in  this  fort  of  work  in  large 
hop-grounds. 

Hop-poks,  the  name  of  the  poles  or  ftrong  Hakes  which 
are  forced  into  the  firm  ground  for  the  purpofe  of  the  hop 
binds  climbing  up  and  twilling  round  them,  in  order  to  their 
being  fupported  and  kept  from  trailing  upon  the  ground- 
Poles  of  this  kind  are  daily  becoming  more  fcarce  and  ex- 
penfive.  In  the  account  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
fouthern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  ftated,  that  “ the 
fpecies  of  woods  in  ufe  for  hop  poles  are  various.  Formerly 
they  depended  much  on  the  natural  growth  of  the  coppice 
woods  of  the  country.  But  of  late  years,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  make  plantations  for  the  efpecial  purpofe  of 
hop  poles.” 
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They  are  averted  to  be  held  in  efteem  by  the  planters 
tliefe  diftridls,  fomewhat  in  this  order  : 


I ft  Chefnut, 

2d  A(h, 

3d  Sallow, 

4th  Red-willow, 
5th  Birch, 


6th  Maple, 

7th  Oak, 

8th  Hornbeam, 
9th  Beech. 


Befides  thefe  the  alder,  or  cewler,  the  brown  willow,  and 
fome  other  ftmilar  forts  of  light  woods,  make  excellent  hop 
poles. 

It  has  been  hinted,  by  an  intelligent  hop  cultivator,  that 
the  hop,  as  well  as  other  climbing  plants,  may  have  a predi- 
ledtion  or  choice  of  particular  woods  as  fupporters  ; and 
that  a rough  foft  bark  may  be  preferred  by  them,  to  one 
which  is  more  fmooth  and  polilhed.  That  of  the  maple  is 
particularized,  'as  its  bark  is  peculiarly  “ foft  and  warm  it 
being  noticed  that  when  the  morning  has  been  cold,  the 
fenlkive  leader  of  a tender  or  frefh-poled  vine  has  reclined 
its  head  again  ft  the  velvet  bark  of  the  maple,  while  others 
held  their’s  aloof,  from  chilly  fmooth  barked  poles.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  may  be  a general  law  or  ordinance  of 
nature,  among  climbing  plants,  and  may  be  effential  to  their 
prefervation,  exhibiting,  in  a moil  palpable  way,  “ the  per- 
ception and  ftrengch  of  vegetable  inltinCt.’’  Tliefe  plants,  it 
is  likewife  well  known,  have  their  inftinftive  choice  or  pre- 
diletlion  with  regard  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  articles  of  their 
fupport  ; being  found  to  embrace  with  greater  readinefs  a 
pole  that  is  not  of  too  great  thicknefs,  than  one  which  is  of 
much  thicknefs  towards  the  bottom  part.  The  ufual  cir- 
cumference of  poles,  at  the  butt-ends,  may  be  rated  at 
from  about  fix  to  nine  inches,  tapering  up  to  the  top,  where 
they  are  moftly  about  the  fize  of  a ftrong  walking  (tick. 
The  length  is  commonly  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but 
fometimes  more  different  forts  of  ground  require  poles  of 
very  different  lengths.  In  the  rich  fertile  hop  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  the  poles  of  grown  hops 
ufually  ftand  from  about  fourteen  to  fixteen  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  hills,  and  have  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  But  on  grounds  of 
lefs  ftrength,  the  poles  are  not  found  to  rife  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  height.  For  this  reafon,  a variation  of  the 
quality  of  the  ground  is  beneficial,  as  the  poles,  by  rotting 
and  decaying  at  the  bottom  parts,  become  fhorter,  and, 
after  a few  years,  get  too  ftiont  for  ftrong  vines  in  rich 
itrong  land.  Yet  it  is  not  the  cuftom  for  them  to  be  fold 
or  removed  to  lefs  productive  hop  .grounds  for  the  fup- 
port of  vines  which  have  an  inferior  growth  and  luxu- 
riance. 

In  thefe  diftricls  it  was  found  that  the  prices  of  hop 
poles  varied,  in  1790,  from  fourteen  to  forty  (hillings  the 
hundred,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  quali  y of  them  ; 
being  commonly  fortecl  under  three  divifions  ; Jhjis,  fecondt 
and  thirds:  but  in  1797  they  became  confiderably  lower, 
u prime  poles  being  then  thirty  (Killings.’’  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  conjlantly  upon  the  advance  fince  that  period, 
and  are  at  prefent  become  both  extremely  fcurce  and  dear. 
The  cuftom  with  the  new  poles  is  occafionally  to  have  the 
“bark  (haved  off,  under  the  notion  that  it  faves  them  from 
the  worm  ; bat  fome  hop  planters  fuppofe  that  there  is  a 
warmth  in  the  bark  which  is  agreeable  to  the  young  vines  ; 
and  though  in  two  or  three  years  the  bark  may  drop  off 
naturally,  the  furface  of  the  wood,  in  the  courfe  of  that 
time,  has  acquired  a degree  of  foftnefs.  Allowing  a hard, 
fmooth  polifhed  pole  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  hop,  it  would 
obvioufly  be  improper  to  peel  the  poles. 


In  fharpening  or  pointing  the  bottom  ends  of  hop  poles, 
it  is  ufual  for  the  light  (hort  ones  to  be  done  in  the  hand 
without  any  fupport  being  required  ; but  fuch  as  are  tall 
and  heavy  ftand  in  need  of  fome  fort  of  contrivance  to  keep 
them  lleady  and  upright.  This  is  generally  aflorded  by 
the  fimple  contrivance  of  tying  three  poles  of  equal  lengths 
together,  at  two  or  three  feet  diftance  from  their  tops,  and 
then  fetting  them  up  in  the  form  of  a fort  of  triangle. 
This  receives  the  top  of  the  pole  which  is  to  be  fharpetied 
between  the  points  or  horns  of  the  triangle,  and  affords  the 
neceffary  flay  to  it  ; there  being  a block  of  wood  placed 
iuitable  below  to  work  upon.  It  is  common  for  this  fort 
of  labour  to  be  performed  on  new  as  well  as  old  poles,  be- 
fore they  are  / lacked  np  or  fet  in  piles  ; though  occafionally 
only  juft  before  the  time  of  ufing  them.  It  is  ufual,  in 
pointing  fuch  poles  as  have  .been  already  in  life,  to  ftrike  off 
the  portions  which  have  flood  in  the  ground  where  they 
appear  much  decayed,  and  point  the  found  parts  above. 
But  where  fuch  bottom  parts  continue  firm  and  found,  they 
are  re-lharpened  for  another  crop. 

The  flacking  up  of  the  poles  is  a bufinefs  that  is  bell 
performed  immediately  after  the  picking  of  the  hops  has 
been  finifhed.  It  is  univeifally  the  practice,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Weft  Kent,  to  fet  up  the  poles  in  a kind  of  conical  piles 
containing  from  two  to  five  hundred  each.  This  is  effedted 
by  three  (lout  poles  of  equal  lengths,  being  bound  together 
a few  feet  from  their  tops,  and  their  legs  fpread  out  fo  as 
to  ftand  firmly.  This  forms  the  fupport  and  flay  of  the 
pile  while  it  is  building,  and  afterwards  ; the  poles  being 
regularly  dropped  in  on  each  fide  between  the  points  of 
the  three  poles  firlt  fet  up,  fo  as  to  be  equal  on  every  fide, 
as  on  this  the  liability  of  the  flack  depends.  The  Hope  and 
diameter  of  the  bafe  of  a pile  is  variable  according  to  the 
length  and  number  of  poles  which  are  fet  up  together.  A 
flack  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  long  poles,  met  with 
about  Maidftone,  will  take  up  a circle  of  near  twenty  feet 
in  diameter.  It  fhould,  however,  be  noticed,  that  the  bot- 
toms of  the  poles  do  not  form  one  entire  ring ; but  are  collected 
into  a fort  of  bundles  or  diftindft  parcels,  moftly  from  three 
to  fix  or  eight  in  number  ; each  portion  being  bound  tightly 
together  a tew  feet  dillant  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a 
ftrong  band  formed  from  the  twifted  vines,  by  which  the 
wind  is  prevented  from  feparating  the  poles  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  the  openings  between  the  fevcral  parcels  give  paf- 
fage  to  violent  blafls,  and  prevent  in  fome  meafure  the  piles 
from  being  wholly  thrown  down  ; an  accident,  however, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  fuch  grounds  as  are  tolerably 
fereened.  But,  in  high  expofed  fituations,  where  quantities 
of  thefe  poles  are  often  piled  up  for  fale  amongft  the  planters, 
it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  the  piles  to  be  blown  down,  to 
the  utter  deftrudlion  of  fheep  and  other  animals  (heltering 
underneath  them. 

The  continuance  or  lading  of  hop  poles  depends  greatly 
on  the  fort  of  wood  which  is  in  ufe  and  the  time  of  its 
growth,  as  well  as  in  fome  meafure  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
and  the  expofure  in  which  it  has  grown.  Chefnut  poles  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  growth,  are  in  general  efteemed 
the  mod  durable  of  any.  It  has  been  confidently  afferted, 
that  a hop  pole  of  this  fort  has  been  employed  in  a hop 
ground  for  upwards  of  thirty  years;  but  the  ufual  dura- 
tion of  poles  is  from  about  five  to  twelve  years ; or 
thereabouts.  When  the  poles  become  no  longer  ufeful  for 
the  ftrong  growing  plants,  they  are  moftly  either  transferred 
to  thofe  of  lefs  growths,  or  laid  by  for  ufe  in  young  planta- 
tions, being  ultimately  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  fire 
wood,  or  the  making  of  charcoal  for  being  mixed  with  the 
coke  of  coal  in  drying  the  produce.  They  are  worth 
1 about 
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about  five  or  fix  (hillings  the  hundred  in  each  of  thefe 
views. 

The  annual  expence  of  poles,  taking  the  new  ones  at 
thirty  (hillings,  the  number  made  ufe  of  at  three  thou  (and 
per  acre,  their  duration  eight  years,  and  the  value  of  the 
old  refufe  ones  at  five  (hillings  the  hundred,  was  formerly 
about  five  pounds  the  acre  but  at  prefent  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that  fum.  On  account 
of  this  great  expence  of  poles,  and  its  chiefly  arifing  from 
the  decay  of  the  parts  inferted  into  the  ground,  and  the  mif- 
ehief  that  frequently  happens  on  their  being  broken  off  at 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  the  time  the  crop  is  ripening, 
it  would  feem  to  be  a defirable  obje&  to  prevent  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  part  as  much  as  poffible.  In  order  to  effeift 
this,  charring  the  parts  has  been  recommended  as  a defirable 
plan,  efpecially  thofe  parts  which  are  expofcd  between  the 
air  and  moilture  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  the 
decay  generally  commences  in  thefe  places  the  fir  ft.  See 
Charring  Pojls.  ' 

Hop -/him,  the  name  of  an  implement  of  the  (him  kind 
ufed  in  hop-grounds,  and  conitrutted  with  a llrong  frame, 
fomewhat  in  the  way  of  the  common  wheel-barrow,  having 
feet  or  teeth  which  cut  up  or  drag  out  all  fuch  weeds  as 
may  infeft  the  land,  while  they  break  it  down  and  render  it 
fine  at  the  fame  time.  According  to  the  Report  of  Kent, 
this  is  a fort  of  tool  that  may  be  alfo  beneficially  employed 
in  clearing  fummer  fallows  from  weeds.  When  properly 
conftru&ed  it  cofts  about  a couple  of  guineas.  It  has  great 
power  in  working-over  land  when  well  managed.  S*.e  Shim. 

Hop-Z/vr.  See  Holly. 

Hop -trefoil,  a common  name  often  applied  to  a plant  of 
the  trefoil  kind,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  hop-clover.  See 
Trefoil. 

Hop,  Wild.  See  Shrub  T refoil. 

HOPE,  in  Ethics,  is  the  deiire  of  fome  good,  attended 
with  a belief  of  the  poffibility,  at  lead,  of  obtaining  it, 
and  enlivened  with  joy,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  probability  of  our  poffeffmg  the  objeft  of 
our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  for  his  Aiian  expedi- 
tion, diitributed  his  hereditary  dominions  among  his  friends  ; 
allotting  to  fome  villages,  to  others  boroughs,  to  others 
cities ; and  being  alked  what  he  had  referred  for  himfelf, 
replied,  Hope. 

Pindar,  as  cited  by  Plato  (De  Repub.  1 5.)  calls  hope 
the  nurfe  of  old  age.  It  was  virtue,  according  to  Cicero, 
that  infpired  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  that  fame  immor- 
tality animated  hope.  There  is  nothing  melancholy,  fays  he, 
(De  Senett.  c.  1.)  in  death,  which  leads  to  immortality.  The 
heathens  deified  hope.  Cicero  (De  Leg.)  fpeuks  of  one  of 
the  temples  of  this  goddefs.  Livy  mentions  that  which  flood 
in  the  market  for  herbs,  and  of  another  which  Publius  Vitftor 
erefted  to  her  in  the  feventh  region.  M.  Lullius,  the  cenfor, 
eretled  another  to  her  near  the  Tiber.  The  Greeks  alio 
worfnipped  this  divinity  under  the  appellation  EAtth,  Elpis. 
Hope  is  reprefented  upon  fome  ancient  monuments,  but 
oftener  upon  the  medals  of  the  emperors,  fometimes  with 
thefe  words,  “ Spes  publica,”  “ Spes  populi  Romani;” 
fometimes  with  a cornucopia,  or  with  flowers  and  fruits,  or  a 
bee-hive.  We  find  her  often  with  one  hand  refting  upon  the 
altar,  which  M.  Aurelius  Pacorus  dedicated  to  her.  As 
(he  had  her  temples  and  altars,  (he  had  alfo,  without  doubt, 
her  facrifices;  but  antiquity  gives  us  no  account  of  the  vic- 
tims that  were  offered  to  her. 

HOPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  ; five  miles  S.  of  Kingdom — Alfo,  a large  bay  at 
the  N E.  corner  of  Nootka  found,  between  “ Point  Break- 
ers,” N.  lat.  49  15  . E.  long.  233°  zo1,  and  “Woody  Point,” 
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N.  lat.  50V  E.  long.  2320. — Alfo,  a bay  in  the  Englifh 
channel,  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  between  Sandwich  and  Rarnf- 
gate. — Alfo,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Quadra  and  Van- 
couver’s ifland,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean Alfo,  a final!  ifland 

near  the  coaft  of  Rhode  ifland,  in  America. — Alfo,  two  fmall 
i (lauds,  near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by 
captain  Cook,  when  his  (hip  was  refeued  from  its  imminently 
perilous  (filiation  off  cape  Tribulation.  S.  lat.  if  41'. 
W.  long.  214°  36' — Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement  in  Wa- 
chovia, North  Carolina,  in  Surry  county,  where  the  united 
brethren  have  a meeting.—  Alfo,  a town  (hip  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  Upper  Canada,  W.  of  Hamilton,  and  fronting  lake 
Ontario. 

Hope’s  Advance  Bay,  a bay  in  Hudfon’s  (trait ; 100 
mi  les  W.  of  Chidley. 

Hope’s  Nofe , a cape  in  the  Englilh  channel,  on  the  coaft 
of  Devonlhire.  N.  lat.  50°  28'.  W.  long.  30  27'. 

HOPEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  Garden,  and 
adopted  by  Linmeus,  in  honour  of  their  mutual  friend  the 
late  Dr.  John  Hope,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  who 
died  in  1786.  This  gentleman,  richly  deferves  commemora- 
tion, as  being  one  of  the  earlieft  lefturers  on  the  vegetable 
phyfiology,  as  well  as  an  experienced  pradlical  botanift. 
Thofe  who  knew  his  perfor.al  merits,  will  readily  accede  to 
any  thing  that  may  ferve  to  embalm  fo  worthy  a name.  The 
genus  originally  chofen  for  this  purpofe  has  proved  unfortu- 
nate, being  now,  jaftly  we  believe,  referred  by  l’Heritier  to 
Symplocos.  See  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  176,  and  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1436.  It  is  lingular  that  the  Linnsean  Alflonia , 
named  by  Mutis  after  Dr.  Hope’s  predeceffor,  (honld  have 
precifely  the  fame  fate,  being  alfo  a Symplocos.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  admit  as  Hopea  a little  inconfiderable 
Eaft  Indian  plant,  which  Willdenow  and  Vahl  have  fo  deno- 
minated, though  we  are  by  no  means  fatisfied  of  its  being 
diftinft  from  Exacum.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  deitined  the 
Dipt er of  per  muni  of  the  younger  Gasrtner  to  commemorate  his 
friend  and  preceptor,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wifned  that  fo  fine 
a genus  had  been  adopted  as  Hopea. — Vahl.  Emim.  v.  1.  3. 
Willd.  in  Nov.  A£t.  Soc.  Amic.  Hill.  Nat.  Berol.  v.  3. 
435.  Vahl — Clafs  and  order,  Mmandria  Monogynia,  Nat. 
Ord.  Rotacea , Linn.  Gentiana,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  deep,  lanceolate, 
fpreading,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
tube  (hort  inflated  ; limb  in  four  equal,  fpreading,  or  reflexed 
ovate  fegments.  Stem.  Filaments  two,  inferted  into  the 
tube,  very  (hort,  linear,  oppofite,  one  of  them  (horteft  and 
barren  ; anther  folitary,  globofe,  two-lobed.  Pifl.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifir  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  very  (hort ; ftigma  ca- 
pitate, globofe.  Peric.  Capiule  roundifn,  of  two  valves  and 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  equal  fegments.  Corolla  of 
one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  four-cleft,  equal.  One  barren  fta- 
men.  Capfule  with  two  valves,  one  cell,  and  many  feeds. 

1.  H.  dichotoma.  The  only  fpecies  gathered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rottler  at  Tranquebar.  We  have  never  feen  a fpecimen, 
but  a drawing  communicated  by  Lieut.  Col.  Hardwicke,  as 
the  Exacum  pufllum  of  Roxburgh,  anfwers  fo  well  to  the  de- 
scription in  Vahl,  that  we  have  no  doubt  concerning  it.  This 
is  a fmall,  finooth,  pale,  annual,  fibrous-rooted  plant,  flow- 
ering in  December.  The  Jlem  is  from  one  to  three  inches 
high,  branched,  forked,  leafy,  (lender,  fquare,  with  membra- 
nous angles.  Branches  alternate  or  oppofite,  fpreading. 
Leaves  oppofite,  feffile,  fmall,  acute,  entire,  three-ribbed  ; 
the  lower  ones  ovate,  upper  ones  gradually  narrower,  and 
uppermoft  awl-fhaped.  Flower-Jlalks  very  (hort,  folitary  in 
the  forks  of  the  branches,  three  together  at  the  extremities. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  with  a pale  tube.  Seeds  red. 
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If  the  capfule  be  really  of  one  cell,  and  the  ftamens  con- 
ftantly  two,  one  of  them  barren,  this  plant  may  pofiibly  con- 
llitute  a good  genus  ; but  in  our  di-awing  the  capfule  appears 
of  two  cells,  and  on  the  whole  we  are  more  difpofed  to  think 
it  an  Exacum,  notwithftanding  the  peculiarity  of  the  ftamens. 

HOPEWELL,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Cumberland  county,  New  Brunfwick,  on  Chepodil  river, 
which  runs  into  a northern  arm  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is 
navigable  for  four  or  five  miles. — Alfo,  the  name  of  three 
townfhips  in  Pennfylvartia ; viz.  in  York,  Huntingdon, 
and  Wafhington  counties. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Hunter- 
don county,  New  Jerfey,  on  Delaware  river,  14  miles  W.  of 
Princeton,  and  11  above  Trenton.  In  1790  it  contained 
2320  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jerfey. 

Hopewell  Head,  a cape  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat. 
58:>  10'.  W.  long.  783. 

HOPFGARTEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Salzburg;  38  miles  S.W  of  Salzburg. 

HOPITAL,  L’,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Chambery.  The  place  contains  662,  and  the  canton  8346  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  157^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone 
and  Loire  ; 1 7 miles  S.  of  Roanne. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Cahors. 

HOPKINS,  John,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  principal 
verfifiers  of  the  pfalms  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  with 
Sternhold.  Thefe  were  the  fathers  of  metrical  pfalmody  in 
our  country,  equally  injurious  to  the  divine  poetry  of  the 
pfalmift,  and  to  the  compofition  of  facred  mufic.  The  me- 
lodies to  which  thefe  verfions  are  fung,  were  chiefly  German. 
See  Psalmody. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  was  born  at  Sandford,  in  Devon- 
fltire,  about  the  year  1633.  In  1649,  he  became  a 

chorifter  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  after  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  he  was  appointed 
ulher  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  In  1669,  he  went  to  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  lord  Roberts,  afterwards  earl  of  Truro,  who 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  He  married  his  lordfhip’s 
daughter,  and  was  made  dean  of  Raphoe.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  lord  Roberts  recommended  him  fo  ftrongly  to 
his  fucceflor  lord  Berkley,  that,  in  1671,  he  was  confecrated 
bilhop  of  Raphoe,  from  which  fee  he  was  tranflated,  in  1681, 
to  that  of  Londonderry,  where  he  continued  till  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  the  fupporters  of  the  revolution, 
under  king  William,  and  the  partifans  of  king  James,  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  when  he  retired  to  England.  He 
was  now  chofen  minifter  of  Aldermanbury,  where  he  fhortly 
after  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-feven.  After  his  death,  his 
pofthumous  works  were  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio.  His 
moft  valuable  piece  is  “An  Expofition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,’’ 
firft  printed  in  4U3.  in  1692,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
fermons  on  Providence,  and  the  advantage  of  reading  and 
ftudying  the  holy  fcriptures.  Gen.  Biog. 

Hopkins,  William,  a learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Monmouth  in  the  year  1706.  He 
received  the  elements  of  a learned  education  at  his  native 
town,  whence  he  was  fent  to  All-Souls,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1724.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  in  1728,  and 
m the  following  year  undertook  the  curacy  of  Waldron,  in 
Suflex.  In  1731,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bol- 
ney,  in  the  fame  county.  In  1753,  he  publifhed  anony- 
moufly,  “ An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Senfe  of  all  Chriftian 
People,  more  particularly  the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  regard  to  an  important  Point  of  Faith  and 
Practice,  impofed  upon  their  Confciences.”  This  piece  ex- 


cited much  attention,  and  created  no  little  alarm  among  the 
believers  in  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  anfwers  were 
written,  but  at  length  Dr.'Thomas  M‘Donnell  wrote  an 
oftavo  volume  againft  the  principles  contained  in  the 
“ Appeal,’’  to  which  Mr.  Hopkins  replied.  The  contro- 
verfy  was  carried  on  many  years,  and  our  author  publifhed 
other  tradls  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  In  1756,  he  was  eledted 
mafter  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Cuckfield,  without  any 
other  conditions  than  that  of  taking  the  oaths  to  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Hopkins  undertook  the  cu- 
racy of  Slaugham,  and  continued  to  officiate  there  many 
years,  and  in  his  own  parifh  of  Bolney,  upon  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  gofpel  plan.  He  was  an  adlive  and  zealous 
promoter  of  a petition  to  parliament  for  relief,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fubfcription  to  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  church,  and  put  forth  fome  able  works  in  defence  of 
the  caufe.  The  laft  piece  which  he  fent  to  the  prefs  was 
“Exodus,  a corredfed  Tranflation,  with  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory.”  This  was  in  the  year  1784;  almoft  imme- 
diately after  this,  Mr.  Hopkins’s  health  began  to  decline, 
and  his  mental  faculties  were  greatly  impaired  before  his 
deceafe,  which  happened  in  1786,  when  he  had  attained  to 
his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  Arian  in  his  reli- 
gious faith,  and  admitted  the  lawfulnefs  of  praying  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  he  could  not  join  in  the  invocations  to  him  as 
being  himfelf  God.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  poffeffed  of  great 
knowledge  in  the  original  languages  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
was  a moft  diligent  ftudent  in  theology. 

Hopkins,  or  Hophinfville,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of 
Caledonia  county,  in  Vermont. 

HOPKINTON,  a townfhip  of  Middlefex  county,  Maf- 
fachufetts,  incorporated  in  1715,  and  containing  1372  inha- 
bitants. The  rivers  Concord  and  Providence  receive  each  a 
branch  from  this  townfhip  ; and  thefe  ftreams  furnifh  feats  for 
feven  or  eight  grift-mills,  a number  of  faw-mills,  iron-works, 
&c. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Wafhington  county,  Rhode  ifland, 
on  the  W.  line  of  the  ftate,  on  feveral  branches  of  Paw- 
catuck  river;  containing  227  inhabitants. 

HOPLI1  ES,  Hoplitaj,  formed  of  owAov,  armour,  in 
Antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olympic  and 
other  facred  games  as  ran  races  in  armonr. 

One  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius,  was  a 
painting  which  reprefented  two  hoplites  ; the  one  running, 
and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ; the  other  laying  his  arms 
down,  as  quite  fpent,  and  out  of  breath.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv. 
cap.  10.  and  Pafchal  De  Coronis,  lib.  vi.  cap.  14. 

HOPLITIS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  writers  among  the  ancients  to  a ftone  of  a fhin- 
ing  brafs-like  appearance,  looking  like  the  furface  of  a po- 
liced brafs  armour  worn  in  thofe  times.  It  is  eafy  to 
conclude,  from  this  account,  that  the  hoplites  was  one  of 
our  mundics. 

HOPLITODROMOS,  formed  of  oa-Aov,  armour,  and 
I run,  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  fports,  a term  applied 
to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thofe  toilfome  and  robuft 
exercifes,  in  complete  armour  ; by  which  the  exercife  became 
much  more  violent,  and  the  wearing  of  armour,  in  the  time  of 
battle,  much  more  eafy. 

HOPLOCHRISMA,  a term  ufed,  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers in  Medicine,  for  the  anointing  a fword,  or  other  weapon, 
with  which  a perfon  had  been  wounded,  in  order  to  the 
curing  of  the  wound  ; fo  early  was  the  idle  notion  of 
curing  by  fympathetic  remedies  received  into  the  world. 
Some  late  authors  have  alfo  ufed  the  word  in  a very  dif- 
ferent fenfe,  namely,  for  the  anointing  the  points  of  darts 
or  iwords  with  poif«uous  ingredients  in  order  t«  render  the 
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leaft  wound  given  with  them  fatal ; a pra£lice  moll  known, 
as  it  is  faid,  among  the  favage  inhabitants  of  America. 

HQPLOMACHI,  OnXofj.a.x'n,  compofed  of  owXov,  ar- 
mour, and  I fght,  in  Antiquity,  were  a fpecies  of 

gladiators,  who  fought  in  armour ; either  completely  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a cafque  and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a veffel  wherein  feed-corn  is  carried  at  the 
time  of  fowing. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HOPPET,  in  Mining,  is  a fmall  hand-balket  or  whi fleet 
ufed  for  holding  and  carrying  ore,  &c.  It  alfo  means  a 
fquare  or  oblong  difln  or  box  of  wood,  narrowed  at  the  bot- 
tom, holding  14  or  1 6 pints,  which  is  ufed,  level  full,  in  the 
meafuring  of  lead  ore  by  the  bar-mailers,  in  the  low  and  high 
peaks  or  hundreds  of  Derhylhire. 

HOPPLE,  a term  applied  to  different  animals,  as  the 
horfe,  fheep,  &c  which  fignifies  the  fettering  or  reftraining  of 
them,  by  tying  theirtwo  fore  legs  to  gether  with  a fhort  ftrong 
ligature  or  band  of  fome  fort  or  other. 

HOPTON,  Arthur,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  mathe- 
matician, was  fon  of  fir  Arthur  Hopton,  and  born  in  So- 
merfetfhire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  removed  to  the  Temple, 
where  he  lived  in  habits  of  friendlhip  with  the  learned  Sel- 
den.  He  died  in  1614,  a very  young  man,  not  having 
attained  to  more  than  his  twenty-fixth  year.  He  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  “ Geodetical  Staff”  ; “ The  Topographical 
Glafs,  containing  the  Ufes  of  that  Inllrument,  the  Theodo- 
lite, Plane  Table,  and  Circumferentor”;  “ A Concordance  of 
Years,  containing  a new  and  a moll  exaH  Computation  of 
Time,  according  to  the  Englilh  Accompt “ Prognoftica- 
tions  for  the  Year  1607  and  and  1614.” 

Hopton,  Susanna,  an  ingenious  lady,  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordlhire,  and  was  born  in  1627. 
Ij-  her  youth  Ihe  was  drawn  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
fubfequent  enquiry  reftored  her  to  the  Proteilant  commu- 
nion. She  died  at  Hereford  in  1709  ; as  an  author,  Ihe  is 
known  by  feveral  books  on  praftical  piety,  and  by  an  hexa- 
meron  or  meditations  on  the  fix  days  of  the  Creation,  &c. 

HOQUETUS,  Hochetus,  or  Hocetus,  a term  ufed  in 
the  old  Latin  trails,  and  in  the  cenfures  of  mufic  by  the 
heads  of  the  church  and  grave  divines,  feems  to  imply  a fan- 
taftical  divifion,  which  by  the  fudden  leaps  and  breaks,  or 
difeontinuity  of  voice,  refembled  a hiccup,  in  French  hoquet. 
“ They  interfeH  the  melodies  with  hoquets,  Aide  about  in 
difeant,  and  fometimes  even  crowd  and  load  the  chants  with 
vile  third  and  fourth  parts,  triplis  et  motetis  vulgaribus.” 

HOR,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea.  Here  Aaron  died  and  was 
buried.  See  Aaron. 

HORACE,  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  in  Biogra- 
phy, one  of  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  Roman  poets,  was 
born  at  Venufium  in  the  year  65,  B.C.  His  father  was 
the  fon  of  a freed- man,  and  followed  the  employment  of 
a tax-gatherer ; but  notwithstanding  the  meannefs  of  his 
origin,  he  felt  the  importance  of  a good  education,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  refolved  his  fon  Ihould  enjoy.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  him  to  Rome,  and  caufed  him  to  be  inltruifted 
in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  taught  to 
young  people  at  that  time.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
fent  to  Athens  for  the  purpofe  of  purfuing  philofophy  and 
Greek  literature,  which  was  become  fafhionable  among  the 
Romans.  While  he  was  in  that  city  he  was  noticed  by 
Brutus,  who  took  him  into  his  army  and  made  him  tribune : 
but  Horace  was  more  dillinguilhed  by  his  wit  than  illullri- 
ous  for  his  valour,  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  is  faid  to 


have  thrown  away  his  Ihield  and  fled.  He  was  now  reduced 
to  great  difficulties,  even  to  a Hate  of  indigence,  having  no- 
thing to  depend  on  but  his  literary  talents.  He  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  Virgil,  who  obtained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  Mecasnas.  To  this  patron  of  letters  he  rendered 
himfelf  fo  agreeable  that  he  made  him  his  familiar  companion, 
and  took  him  to  Brundufium,  in  that  journey  which  he  has 
fo  well  deferibed  in  verfe.  Mectenas  procured  from  Au- 
guffus  the  reftitution  of  Horace’s  eftate,  which  he  had  for- 
feited by  the  part  that  he  took  in  the  war  under  Brutus, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  emperor,  who  became  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  would  have  made  him  his  private  fecre- 
tary,  but  the  poet  declined  this  high  honour,  preferring  the 
independence  of  a private  life  to  the  bufinefs  of  a court. 
Having  no  ambitious  views,  and  detelling  parade  and  fplen- 
dour,  he  determined  to  remain  his  own  mailer.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  indulged 
himfelf  in  philofophical  eafe,  which  he  has  admirably  de- 
feribed in  his  odes.  He  died  eight  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  was  buried  near  his  friend  and  patron  Mecaenas, 
whole  death  is  faid  to  have  hallened  his  own.  He  appears 
to  have  had  many  friends  among  perfons  of  rank,  whom  he 
addreffed  with  eafy  familiarity,  and  he  was  ready  to  do 
friendly  offices  in  the  way  of  advice  and  recommendation. 
No  ancient  writer  has  been  fo  popular  as  Horace  : the  variety 
of  his  manner,  and  of  the  fubjedts  treated  of,  has  rendered 
him  the  favourite  of  the  molt  different  talles.  His  odes  are 
models  of  that  kind  of  compofition  in  the  Latin  language. 
His  Epijlles  and  Satires  abound  in  moral  maxims  exprefled 
with  vigour ; in  acute  obfervations  on  human  life,  and  in 
pleafant  dories  related  with  eafe  and  vivacity.  The  Art  of 
Poetry  difplays  much  found  fenfe  and  good  tafte,  but  the 
precepts  contained  in  it  are  defultory  and  without  method. 
The  bell  editions  of  this  author  are  thofe  of  Lipf.  1 752  ; and 
of  Glafgow  in  1744:  but  the  impreffions  of  Horace  are  fo 
numerous  as  to  defy  enumeration.  The  tranflation  by 
Francis  is  highly  efteemed. 

HORADdDA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Caribbean  fea  ; 50  miles  E.  of 
Cape  Aguja. 

HOR  ADNIC,  a town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

HORiEA,  ‘ftjowa,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  facrifices,  con- 
filling  of  fruits.  See.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  temperate 
weather  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfius,  were  offered  to 
the  goddeffes,  called  ‘Qgzi,  i.  e.  Hours,  who  were  three  in- 
number, attended  upon  the  fun,  prefided  over  the  four 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  divine  worfhip  paid  them  at 
Athens.  Potter,  Archseol.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20,  tom.  i. 
P.  430. 

HO  RAID  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  Far- 
fiftan  ; 84  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras. 

HOR  APOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  in  Biography,  an 
Egyptian  grammarian,  who  taught  firll  at  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  at  Conllantinople  in  the  time  of  Theodofius. 
There  remain  of  his,  two  books  on  the  Egyptian  Hierogly- 
phics, printed  by  Aldus  in  Greek,  in  1505.  They  were 
afterwards  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  feveral  times  reprinted. 
The  bell  edition  is  that  of  de  Pauw,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes, 
Utrecht,  1727,  4to. 

HORARY,  fomething  relating  to  hora,  hours.  See 
Hour 

Horary  Circle  of  the  globe.  See  Circle. 

Horary  Circles.  See  Hour -circles  and  Circle. 

Horary  Circles , or  lines,  in  Dialling,  are  the  lines  or  cir- 
cles which  mark  the  hours  on  fun-dials. 
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Horary  Motion  of  the  earth , is  the  arc  it  defcribes  in 
the  fpaee  of  an  hour. 

This  is  nearly  fifteen  degrees  ; for  the  earth  completes  its 
revolution  through  360"  in  a day,  or  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  twenty -fourth  part  of  360  is  15  ; though  this  is  not  tire 
exact  meafure  of  the  horary  arc,  becaufe  the  earth  moves 
with  different  velocity,  according  to  its  greater  or  leffer 
distance  from  the  fun  ; but  it  is  near  enough  for  ordinary 
computations.  See  Equation  of  time . 

HO  RATII,  in  Biography,  the  name  of  three  brothers  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  Roman  hiitory,  and  who 
fought  againfl  the  three  Curiatii  of  Alba  in  the  year  667  B.C. 
Two  of  them  were  flain,  but  the  third  flew  all  his  antago- 
niits.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  met  his  filler,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curatii,  and  reproaching  him  for  what 
he  had  done,  he  flew  her  alfo.  His  great  fervices  to  his 
country  were  confidered  as  an  extenuation  of  his  crime. 
Univer.  Hilt.  See  Curiatii. 

HORAWER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Bahar  ; 42  miles  S.W.  of  Arrah. 

HORAZDIOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Prachatiz,  fituated  on  the  river  Ottawa;  22  miles  N.W. 
of  Prachatiz. 

HORB,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hohen- 
berg,  fituated  on  the  Neckar,  having  a confiderable  trade  in 
woollen  goods  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart. 

HORBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skone  ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Chrillianftadt. 

HO  RCA,  a river  of  Sweden,  rifing  in  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Norway,  and  running  into  the  Regunda  at  Lit, 
in  Jamtland. 

HORCAJADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

HO  RCA  JO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 27  miles 
S. S.W.  of  Hueta. 

HORCAN,  a mountain  of  Grand  Bukharia,  S.  of  Balk. 
HORCUS  Lapis,  the  name  of  a (tone  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  as  ufeful  in  foldering  filver  and 
other  metals.  All  the  defeription  they  give  of  it  is,  that  it 
was  black,  and  was  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  It  was  called 
alfo  catemia. 

HORD,  Horda,  a Tartarian  term,  and  literally  denot- 
ing a multitude , in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  a company  or  tribe 
of  wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  abode  or  habi- 
tation, but  (troll  about,  dwelling  in  chariots,  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  fhift  as  foon  as  herbage,  fruits,  and  the  pre- 
fent  province  is  eaten  bare. 

PIord  is  more  properly  the  name  which  the  Tartars,  who 
inhabit  beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aflracan  and 
Bulgaria,  give  to  their  villages. 

A hord  confiits  of  fifty  or  fixtv  tents  ranged  in  a circle, 
leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
hord  ufually  form  a military  company  or  troop  ; the  elded 
whereof  is  commonly  the  captain,  and  depends  oil  the  general 
or  prir.ee  of  the  whole  nation. 

HORDEATEM,  a liquid  medicine,  made  of  barley, 
boiled  till  it  burd. 

Sometimes  other  ingredients  are  added,  as  the  cold  feeds, 
almonds,  and  the  like. 

HOR.DEOLUM,  or  Stye,  fignifies,  in  Surgery,  afma'l 
tumour  fituated  upon  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  and  feldom 
exceeding  a barley  corn  in  fize,  from  which  lad  circumdance 
the  former  appellation  has  been  derived.  According  to 
Scarpa,  dies  originate  particularly,  often  towards  the  inner 
canthus.  A fwelling  of  this  fort  is  very  circumfcribed,  and 
prefents  itfelf  either  in  an  inflamed,  or  a fuppurating  date, 


or  elfe  as  a mere  indurated  tumour,  unaccompanied  by  in. 
flammation. 

An  inflamed  dye  is  commonly  very  red  and  painful,  and 
bears  a dole  refemblance  to  a little  boil,  or  an  inflamed  en- 
cy  fled  tumour.  Richter  fufpe&s,  that  a dye  is  fometimes 
one  of  the  glands  of  Meibomius  in  a date  of  inflammation. 
The  difeafe  is  in  general  quite  of  a local  nature,  although 
the  circumdance  of  fome  perfons  being  particularly  often, 
troubled  with  the  complaint  has  given  rife  to  fufpicions  of 
there  being  occafionally  a conditutional  or  internal  caufe. 
Both  Richter  and  Scarpa  concur  in  imputing  the  frequency 
of  flies  in  particular  fubjefts  to  a foul  difordered  date  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  induced  by  improper  food,  the  abufe  of 
fpirits,  &c.  We  will  not  pretend  to  decide  concerning  the 
truth  of  this  flatement,  nor  about  the  connection,  which- the 
fird  of  thefe  writers  defcribes,  as  occafionally  exiiting  be- 
tween the  menfes,  the  cure  of  the  tinea  capitis  in  children, 
&c.  and  the  origin  of  flies. 

The  cure  of  an  inflamed  Rye  requires  the  employment  of 
external  emollient  applications,  or  inch  as  promote  fuppura- 
tion.  The  tumour  always  fuppurates,  and  the  fooner  it  is 
made  to  do  fo,  the  more  quickly  is  the  patient  freed  from 
all  inconvenience.  Attempts  to  difperfe  the  fwelling  are, 
for  the  molt  part,  unavailing,  or  if  the  inflammation  is 
refolved,  the  (lye  is  (till  left  in  an  indurated  date.  When 
the  tumour  has  already  fuppurated,  it  is  alfo  advifable  to 
perfift  in  the  ufe  of  emollient  remedies,  and  promote  the  dif- 
charge  until  all  the  hardnefs  is  removed.  An  exceedingly 
troublefome  induration  is  apt  to  remain  when  the  fupp uration 
has  been  checked  too  foon,  efpecially  if  the  dye  has  been 
of  large  fize.  After  the  fuppurative  flage,  a weak  dilu- 
tion of  acetite  of  lead  will  commonly  ferve  for  the  difper- 
fion  of  the  remaining  rednefs  and  fwelling. 

The  indurated  ftye  is  ufually  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
mains of  one,  that  has  pafled  through  the  inflammatory  flage, 
the  fuppuration  having  either  been  checked  too  foon,  or 
prevented  altogether  by  means  put  in  practice  for  the  rcfolu- 
tion  of  the  inflammation.  The  tumour  becomes  a caufe  of 
ferious  annoyance,  partly  becaufe  it  often  falls  into  a painful 
inflamed  Rate,  and  partly  becaufe  it  obflru&s  the  motions  of 
the  eye  and  eye-lids.  It  is  even  alleged,  that  the  indurated 
flye  may  affume  a malignant  character,  whence  the  fwelling 
has  been  fometimes  called  feirrhous.  Richter  dates,  that  in 
this  flage  emollients  and  other  applications  do  no  good,  and 
he  advifes  the  furgeon  to  wait  till  the  tumour  fpontaneoufly 
inflames,  when  fuppuration  is  to  be  excited  by  fome  Aimulat- 
ing  drefiing,  and  kept  up  until  the  hardnefs  fubfides.  Perhaps 
it  is  preferable  (and  we  prefer  the  plan)  to  dip  the  point  of 
a camel  hair  pencil  in  fulphuric  acid,  and  touch  the  flye  with 
it  a few  times,  until  the  cure  is  effected. 

Scarpa  has  made  fome  excellent  observations  on  this  dif- 
eafe. Among  other  tilings,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  in- 
flammation of  the  ftye,  like  that  of  boils,  has  a tendency  to 
deftroy  a part  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  the  tumour  can  hardly  ever  be  completely  refolved.  He 
dates,  that  refolution  can  only  be  accomplilhed,  when  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  (kin,  a cafe  where  cold  ap- 
plications, efpecially  ice,  may  prove  fuccefsful.  But  when 
any  of  the  cellular  membrane  is  dedroyed,  Scarpa  recom- 
mends the  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  is  to  be  changed 
very  often.  When  a white  point  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumour,  this  author  difapproves  of  being  in 
a hurry  to  let  out  the  (mail  quantity  of  ferum  which  lies 
between  the  (kin  and  doughy  cellular  membrane.  He  pre- 
fers waiting  till  the  (kin  has  become  as  thin  as  poflible,  and 
breaks  of  itfelf,  fo  as  to  give  vent  not  only  to  the  ferous 
fluid,  but  alfo  to  the  dead  cellular  fubdance,  which  confli- 
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tntes  the  chief  part  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  contents  are 
flow  in  making  their  efcape,  Scarpa  advifes  prefling  them 
out. 

Should  a portion  of  floughy  matter  remain  in  the  Avelling 
a long  while  undetached,  this  eminent  furgeon  recommends 
touching  the  intide  of  the  Aye  with  fulphuric  acid  a few 
times,  by  means  of  a camel-hair  pencil. 

HORDEUM,  in  Botany , an  ancient  Latin  name,  of 
whole  meaning  or  etymology  we  find  no  account  or  conjec- 
ture worth  tranfcribing.  Barley. — Linn.  Gen.  39  Schreb. 
$4.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  472.  Mart.  Mill.  Lift.  v.  2. 
Sin.  FI.  Brit.  I 75.  Juff.  32.  Tourn.  t.  295.  Lamarck. 
Illuftr.  t.  499.  Gsertn.  t.  81. — Cl.ifs  and  order,  Triandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Receptacle  elongated  into  a fpike, 
jointed,  brittle,  conipreffed.  Cal.  Glumes  lateral,  three 
together,  each  of  two  narrow,  pointed  valves,  containing 
one  feflile  flower.  Cor.  of  two  valves  ; the  lower  one 
fwehing,  angular,  ovate,  pointed,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
ending  in  a long  Araight  awn  ; the  inner  valve  lanceolate, 
flat,  fmalleA.  Stain.  Filaments  thi;ee,  capillary,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong.  Fiji.  Gerrnen  turbinate, 
fomewhat  ovate ; Ayles  two,  villofe,  reflexed  ; ftigmas 
feathery.  Perlc.  none,  except  the  permanent  corolla,  fall- 
ing off  with  and  containing  the  feed.  Seed  oblong,  fwelling, 
angular,  pointed  at  each  end,  above  marked  with  a longi- 
tudinal furrow. 

Obf.  In  fome  fpecies  all  the  three  flowers  are  perfect 
in  all  their  parts,  and  fertile  ; in  others  the  lateral  ones 
are  male,  the  central  one  only  being  hermaphrodite  and  fertile. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  receptacle  toothed  and  excavated.  Ca- 
lvx  lateral,  ternate,  two-valved.  Angle-flowered. 

The  fpecies  of  Hordeum , ten  in  Willdenow,  may  be  di- 
vided into  fuch  as  come  under  the  popular  denomination  of 
corn,  and  fuch  as  are  generally  reckoned  grades.  The 
former  are  four  ; the  latter  fix,  and  thefe  lafi  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  but  rather  detrimental  to  the  farmer. 

H.  vulgare.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  125.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  421. 
Lob.  Ic.  28.  (H.  polyfiichum  verr.um  ; Gcr.  em.  70. ) — 
Flowers  all  perfeft,  awned  ; two  of  the  rows  more  eredl 
than  the  reA. — This  is  our  common  cultivated  Barley,  faid 
to  have  been  found  wild  in  Sicily  and  Ruffia.  It  is  annual. 
The  Jlowers  and  feeds  are  difpofed  indifiinbtly  in  feveral  rows, 
with  very  long,  comprefled,  rough  awns.  There  is  a fup- 
pofed  variety,  termed  Hordeum  calefe,  in  which  the  huflt,  or 
corolla,  does  not  Aick  to  the  feed;  and  another  with  black 
feeds,  faid  by  Willdenow  to  be  biennial. 

H.  hexajYichum.  Linn.  Sp.Pl.  125,  has  fix  rows  of  feeds  ; 
//  dtflichum , ibid,  but  two.  The  latter  is  figured  in  Ger. 
em.  70.  f.  1.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  thefe  are 
more  than  varieties. 

H.  Zeocriton.  Linn.  Sp.Pl.  125.  Schreb.  Gram.  t.  17, 
-Ehrh.  Herb.  Exficc.  13;  has  two  rows  of  more  crowded, 
fpreading,  and  longer  feeds,  which  give  it  a peeuliar  afpect. 

Of  the  gratify  fpecies  are 

II.  murinum,  fo  called  from  mus , muris,  a moufe,  and  not 
from  murus,  a wall,  thougii  it  is  ufually  named  Wall  Barley 
in  Englifh,  is  very  common  by  way-fides.  See  its  figure  in 
Curt.  Lend.  fafe.  5.  t.  9.  Mart.  RuA,  t.  43.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1971. 

H . pratenfe.  Mart.  RuA.  t.  108.  Sm.  Rel.  Rudb.  12.  f.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  409,  is  known  from  the  laA  by  its  perennial 
root,  taller  upright  Aem,  and  by  having  all  the  calyx-glumes 
narrow  and  briitie-fliaped. 

H . maritlmum.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  44.  Knapp,  t.  ic6.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1205.  (H.  marinum  ; Pludf.  57.)  A fea-fide 
grafs,  very  curioufiy  diitinguifhed  by  Hudfon  from  H.  mu- 
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rinum  by  the  internal  glumes  of  the  lateral  flowers  being  di- 
lated and  half  ovate.  It  is  alfo  a more  glaucous  and  fmootber 
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plant,  with  more  compact  fpikes.  Curtis  confounded  it  with 
murinum , and  yet  mentions  it  as  known  by  the  name  of  Squir- 
rel-tail grafs  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  where  it  is  found  very 
pernicious,  by  flicking  into  the  gums  of  horfes,  and  rendering 
them  fo  fore  as  to  prevent  the  animal’s  feeding.  — Thefe 
three  are  the  only  Britifh  fpecies  of  Hordeum  ; the  iecond  of 
them,  pratenfe,  is  the  nodofum  of  Linnaeus,  but  he  quotes 
for  it  a fynonym  of  Dilienius  in  Ray's  Synopfis,  t.  20.  f.  2, 
which  belongs  to  Alopecurus  bulbofus. 

H..bu/bofum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  125.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graze. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  73.  FI.  Graec.  t.  98,  a native  of  the  Levant, 
has  been  by  iome  confounded  with  the  Linnasan  nodofum , but 
is  a larger  and  very  difiinft  fpecies.  This  is  H.  firi&um, 
Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  1 13.  t.  37  ; and  is  alfo  well  figured  in 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1 12.  f.  2. 

For  the  culture  and  produce,  See.  of  barley,  fee  Bar- 
ley. For  the  regulation  of  the  price,  fee  Corn. 

HORDICALIA,  or  ITordicidia,  ill  Antiquity , a re- 
ligious feafi  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they  facrificed 
cattle  big  with  young. 

The  word  hordicidia  is  formed  of  horda;  which  Fefius 
explains  by  preegnans,  pregnant  ; and  cede,  Ifacrifice.  Ovid, 
in  his  Fafli,  lib.  iv.  ver.  631.  deferibes  horda  or  forda,  to  be 
bos  preegnans  ; of  (pojor,  gravida. 

This  feaA  fell  on  the  fifteenth  of  April ; on  which  day 
they  facrificed  thirty  cows,  big  with  calf,  to  the  goddefs 
Tellus,  or  Terra,  Earth  : fome  of  them  were  facrificed  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves  taken  out  of  their 
bellies  were  burnt  to  allies  firfi,  by  the  pontifices  ; after- 
wards by  the  eldeil  of  the  veftal  virgins. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  Genial.  Dier.  writes  hordalis 
dies  ; and  from  him,  fome  of  the  moderns  call  the  feaft 
hordalia  ; but  Varro  writes  it  hordicalia , and  Fefius,  hordi- 
cidia. 

HORDY,  in  Geography,  a tows  of  Hindoofian,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Darore. 

PIOREB,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  fo  near  to  mount  Sinai  that  Horeb  and  Sinai  feem 
to  be  two  eminences  of  the  fame  mountain.  Sinai  lies  eafi, 
and  Horeb  wefi  ; fo  that  when  the  fun  rifes,  the  latter  is  co- 
vered with  the  fliadow  of  Sinai.  On  Horeb  there  are  fprings 
and  fruit-trees,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.  At  Horeb 
God  appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning-bufli.  (Exod.  iii.  1, 
2,  3.)  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Mofes  Aruck  the  rock, 
and  drew  water  from  it.  (Exod.  xvii.  6.)  Elijah  retired 
hither  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Jezebel.  (1  Kings,  xix.  x.) 
Tt  is  frequently  faid  that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb, 
though  in  other  places  Sinai  is  named  ; becaufe  Horeb  and 
Sinai  formed,  as  it  were,  one  and  the  fame  mountain. 

HOREHOUND,  in  Botany.  See  Marrubium. 

Ho  rehound.  Common  white,  Marrubium  vulgare,  in  the 
Materia  Medica , is  a plant  which  grows  near  the  fides  of 
roads  and  rubbifli,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have  a 
moderately  firong  frnell  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agree- 
able ; which  is  improved  by  drying,  and  by  keeping  for  fome 
months  is  In  a great  part  diffipated  ; their  tafie  is  very  bitter, 
penetrating,  diffuflve,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  The  dry 
herb  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
Arua.  The  remaining  extraft,  after  infpiffating  the  Watery 
infuiion,  proves  a Arong  bitter,  without  flavour  ; and  that  of 
the  lpirituous  infuiion  is  lefs  in  quantity,  but  of  more  pene- 
trating bitternefs.  This  plant  is  the  or jwmi  of  the  ancients, 
who  have  extolled  it  much  for  its  efficacy  in  removing  ob- 
AruCtions  of  the  lungs  and  other  vifeera.  It  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  humouralafihmas,  obilinate  coughs,  and 
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pulmonary  confumptions  ; in  fiances  alfo  occur  of  its  bene- 
fkial  ufe  in  feirrhous  afle&ions  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  menftrual  fuppreflions.  However,  though 
horehound  poffeffes  fome  fhare  of  medicinal  power,  as  may 
he  inferred  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  its  virtues  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  afeertained,  and  it  is  now  rarely  preferibed 
by  phyficians.  A dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or 
two  or  three  ounces  of  the  expreffed  juice,  or  an  infufion  of 
half  an  handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  have  been  directed  for  a 
rlofe.  The  lad  mode  is  ufually  pra&ifed  by  the  common 
people,  who  dill  recur  to  it  as  a favourite  remedy  in  coughs 
and  adhrnas.  Taken  in  confiderable  quantities,  it  isfaid  to 
loofen  the  body.  Although,  fays  Cullen,  it  has  had  the  re- 
putation of  a pectoral,  its  virtues,  in  many  trials,  have  not 
been  obferved,  and  in  feveral  cafes  it  has  been  judged 
hurtful.  Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Horehound,  Bafe,  in  Botany.  See  Stachys. 

Horehound,  Bafard.  See  Sjderitis. 

Horehound,  Black,  or  Stinking.  See  Ballote. 

Horehound,  Stinking  marjh  bafard.  See  Geeciioma. 

Horehound,  Water.  See  Lycopus. 

HO  REM,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Naphtali. 
Jodi.  xix.  38. 

HORESTI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  Agricola’s  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  Angus,  but  probably  incorporated  with,  or  fubdued  by, 
the  Vacomagi,  before  Ptolemy  wrote  his  geography. 

HORGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Zurich;  10  miles  S.S.E.of  Zurich. 

HORIA,  in  Entomology , a Fa'orician  genus  of  coleop- 
terous infedts,  poffeffmg  the  folio  wing  charadter.  The  an- 
tennae are  moniliform  ; feelers  four,  thicker  towards  the 
tip  ; lip  linear,  and  rounded  at  the  end. 

The  body  of  the  horia  is  long  and  cylindrical  ; the 
head  large  and  inclined,  fcutel  fmall  and  triangular  ; wing- 
cafes  coriaceous  and  flexile ; wings  membranaceous,  and  all 
the  feet  armed  with  four  claws.  The  horiae  are  allied  to 
the  cantharis,  mylabris,  and  meloe  genera,  and  alfo  to  the 
new  genera  cucujus  and  lymexylon.  The  genus  was  fir  ft 
eftablifhed  in  the  Fabrician  Mantiffa  Infedtorum  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Linnsean  cantharis  demeltoides,  that  infedt 
being  elteemed  diftindt  from  the  cantharides.  His  horia  de- 
meftoides,  for  that  is  the  name  under  which  it  appears  in  the 
work  above  mentioned,  was  afterwards  configned  to  the  ly- 
mexylons  (feeEnt.  Syft.),and  the  fame  generic  name  given 
to  another  family  ; that  denominated  horia  by  later  writers. 
The  genus  horia,  thus  eftablifhed,  contains  only  twofpecies, 
one  of  which  (teftacea)  Fabricius  had  himfelf  deferibed  in 
his  Mantiffa,  under  the  title  of  cucujus  flavipes,  and  the  other 
is  the  cucujus  maculatus  of  profeffor  Swederus,  an  account 
of  which  is  infertedby  that  author  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Stockholm. 

Horia  is  a genus  adopted  by  Olivier,  who  deferibes  the 
fpecies  maculata.  Latreiile,  however,  feems  to  think  the  two 
Fabrician  fpecies  are  not  generically  the  fame,  the  head  and 
thorax  in  one  being  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  body  in  the  fpecies  maculata  than  teftacea.  Upon  this 
opinion,  fuggefted  by  Latreiile,  it  is  remarked  by  Olivier  that 
we  are  not  at  prefent  fufftciently  acquainted  with  the  ftrntture 
of  the  mouth,  to  fpeak  with  certainty,  and  he  himfelf  for- 
bears from  offering  any  opinion  ; and  we  further  o'oferve 
tint  in  the  lateft  publication  of  Latreiile,  he  admits  the 
firft  at  ieaft  of  the  Fabrician  fpecies  under  the  generic  name 
of  horia.  The  transformations  of  the  infedts  of  this  fami- 
ly are  entirely  unknown. 


Species. 

Maculata.  Yellowifh  ; wing-cafes  with  feven  black 
fpots.  Fabr.  Horia  maculata,  Olivier.  Cucujus  maculatus, 
Swederus. 

Length  about  an  inch  and  a half.  The  fpecies  inhabits 
South  America. 

Testacea.  Rufous;  antennx  and  legs  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  The  pollerior  thighs  of  the  male 
infedt  thick. 

LIORJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schonen,  22  miles  N.  of  Chriftianftadt. — Alio,  a 
town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Jonkioping. 

HORITES,  in  Scripture  Geography,  an  ancient  people, 
who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  beyond  Jordan,  Gen. 
xiv.  6.  They  were  powerin',  and  had  princes  of  their  own, 
before  Efau  conquered  their  country.  Afterwards  they  and 
the  Edomites  feem  to  have  formed  one  people.  1 hey  dwelt 
in  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Arabia  Deferta,  S.E.  of  Judaxr. 
Dent.  ji.  1.  xxiii.  Judg.  v.  4.  The  Hebrew  jy  11  TP* 
Chorim,  tranflated  Horites  in  Gencfis,  is  uied  appellatively 
in  other  pafl'ages  of  feripture,  to  denote  heroes,  or  great 
and  powerful  men  ; and  probably  the  Greeks  derived  from 
this  term  their  heroes,  as  they  derived  anax,  a king,  from  the 
fons  of  Anak.  See  1 Kings,  xxi.  8.  XI.  Nch.  ii.  16. 
iv.  14.  v.  7.  vi.  17.  vii.  y.  xiii.  17.  Eccl.  x.  17.  Ii.xxxiv.  21. 

HORIZON,  or  Horison,  in  Hfronomy,  a great  circle 
of  the  fpherc,  dividing  the  world  into  two  parts,  or  he- 
mifpheres  ; the  one  upper,  and  viiible  ; the  other  lower,  and 
hid. 

The  word  is  U£vy,  which  literally  fignifies  hounding,  or  ter- 
minating the  fight  ; being  formed  of  o^icY,  termino,  defni  , I 
bound,  I limit ; whence  it  is  alfo  called  fmitor,  fnijher. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenfible. 

Horizon,  Rational,  True,  or  slfronomical,  which  is  alfo 
called  Amply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon,  is  a great  circle, 
whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpberes 

Such  is  the  circle  H R ( Plate  XVI.  AJlronomy,  fg.  14I.) 
whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir  ; whence  it  follows, 
that  the  feveral  points  of  the  horizon  are  a quadrant  diftant 
from  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

The  meridian  and  vertical  circles  cut  the  rational  horizon 
at  right  angles,  and  into  equal  parts. 

Horizon,  Senfble,  Vifible,  or  apparent,  is  a leffer  circ'e 
of  the  fphere,  as  h r,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invifible,  and  whofe  plane  touches  the  fphe- 
rical  furface  of  the  earth. 

Its  poles,  too,  are  the  zenith  and  nadir  ; and  confequently, 
the  fenfible  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  rational ; and  it 
is  cut  at  right  angles,  and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the 
verticals. 

The  fenfible  horizon  is  divided  into  eafern  and  wefern. 

Horizon,' •'the  Eafern,  or  Ortive,  is  that  part  of  the  hori- 
zon wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife. 

Horizon,  the  JVefern , or  Occidual,  is  that  wherein  the 
ftars  fet. 

Horizon,  in  Geography,  is  a circle  paffmg  over  the  earth, 
and  dividing  the  vifible  part  of  the  earth  and  heavens  from 
that  which  is  invifible. 

The  altitude  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is 
an  arc  of  a vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

This  is  peculiarly  denominated  fnfible  or  apparent  hori- 
zon, to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  rational,  or  true,-  which 
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yafTes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; as  already  ob- 
served. 

Thefe  two  horizons,  though  diftant  from  one  another  by 
the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  will  appear  to  coincide,  when 
continued  to  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  ; becaufe  the  earth 
compared  with  this  fphere  is  but  a point. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a circle,  which 
determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  over 
which  the  eye  can  reach  ; called  alfo  the  phyfical  horizon. 
In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a fpacious  horizon  ; a narrow,  fcanty 
horizon. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  higher  the  eye  is,  the  farther  is  the 
vifible  horizon  extended.  Thus,  let  II  h r R (Plate  I . Geo- 
graphy, Jig • 2.)  reprefent  a part  of  the  fpherical  furface  of 
the  earth  ; if  the  eye  be  at  A,  draw  A ^>and  A r tangents 
to  the  globe  of  the  earth  ; and  let  one  of  thefe  lines  A h, 
the  point  A continuing  immoveable,  be  carried  round,  and 
in  its  revolution  always  touch  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; the 
point  ^ will  touch  the  vifible  horizon,  part  of  which  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  curve  h o r.  But  if  the  eye  be  placed  higher, 
as  at  B,  the  tangents  B H and  B R will  reach  farther,  and 
the  vifible  horizon  will  be  larger,  viz.  H O R.  The  vifible 
horizon  is  moll  accurately  obferved  upon  the  fea,  and  is, 
therefore,  fometimes  called  the  horizon  of  the  fea.  In  ob- 
ferving  this  horizon,  the  vifual  rays  A h and  A r will,  on 
account  of  the  fpherical  furface  of  the  fea,  always  point  a 
little  below  the  true  fenfible  horizon  S S,  and'  confe- 
quently  below  the  rational  horizon  T T,  which  is  parallel 
to  it. 

To  find  the  depreffion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  below  the 
true  horizon,  which  varies  with  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  in 
a fmall  degree  with  the  variation  of  the  refradtive  power  of 
the  atmofphere,  fee  Depression. 

The  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  and  the  height  of  the  eye 
being  given,  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  is  thus  found. 

Let  ADE  (Jig-  3-)  be  an  arc  a great  circle  upon 
the  earth,  C the  centre  of  the  earth,  B the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver,  B D the  height  of  the  eye,  B A and  B E lines 
drawn  from  the  eye,  touching  the  furface  of  the  earth  at  A 
and  E,  and  terminating  the  vifible  horizon  : in  order  to  find 
A D,  draw  C A,  and  in  the  triangle  B A C,  right-angled 
at  A,  we  have  C B to  C A as  the  whole  fine  or  radius  is  to 
the  fine  of  the  angle  A B C,  whole  complement  is  the  angle 
C,  meafured  by  the  arc  A D.  E.  gr.  let  I)  B,  the  height 
of  the  eye,  be  five  feet,  DCorC  A,  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth,  be  2094965-5  feet,  and  C B will  be  20949660  feet  : 
then  will  the  logarithm  of  C B be  to  that  of  C A,  or  7.3201769 
to  7.3201768  as  10.0000000  to  99999999  the  fine  of 
ABC  = 89°  58'  ; therefore  the  angle  C is  = 2' or  i?i88 
feet  = 2.308  miles,  or  two  miles  532  yards,  nearly.  B A, 
©r  the  right-lined  diitance  of  the  fartheft  point  of  fight  from 
the  eye,  may  eafily  be  found,  as  the  angles  and  other  fides 
are  known  : thus,  radius  or  fine  of  the  angle  A is 

to  C B as  the  fine  C is  to  B A : or,  fince  BA—. 

CB  - CAl  \ — cTB  + C A xCH-  CA)X  : if  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  fum  of  the  two  given  fides  be  added  to 
that  of  their  difference,  the  half  of  thefe  two  logarithms 
will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  B A,  nearly,  i.  e. 
7.6222069  t„°.6989700  = 4 l6o5884>  the  logarithm  of 

14474  l"eet  — B A,  nearly.  See  Distance. 

. The  depreffion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  at  a given  height 
of  the  eye,  may  be  thus  found  by  calculation  : for  if  the  eye 
be  at  B,  the  fenfible  horizon  is  F G,  the  depreffion  is  the 
angle  F B A,  which,  being  the  complement  of  A B C,  is 
equal  to  A C D.  See  Depression. 


The  diitance  on  a perfect  globe,  if  the  vifual  rays  came  to 
the  eye  in  a ilraight  line,  would  be  as  it  has  been  now  Hated  ; 
but  by  means  of  the  refradlion  of  the  atmofphere,  diftant 
objedts  on  the  horizon  appear  higher  than  they  'really  are, 
and  may  be  feen  at  a greater  diitance,  efpecially  on  the  fea. 
Thus,  without  refradlion,  the  molt  diftant  part  of  the  fea 
vifible  to  the  eye  at  B would  be  A ; but  refradlion  elevates 
the  parts  of  the  fea,  which  are  farther  from  the  eye  than  A, 
fo  that  the  tangent  or  vifual  ray  lhall  fall  upon  a more  dif- 
tant point,  as  H,  and  confequently  the  extent  of  the  vifible 
horizon  is  enlarged  by  refradlion'  : for  it  is  D H in  (l  ead  of 
D A ; and  refradlion  makes  the  angle  of  depreffion  lefs  than 
it  would  be,  viz.  H B F,  inftead  of  A'B  F. 

Father  Laval,  profeftor  of  ‘ hydrography  at  Marfeilles, 
found,  that  the  horizon  of  his  obfervatory  toward  the  fea 
was  never  more  than  '15  minutes,  nor  lefs  than  1 3 t ; ; that 
is,  the  arc  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  intercepted 
between  the  obfervatory  and  the  horizon,  fludluated  between 
thofe  two  quantities  ; whence  M.  Caftini  deduces,  that  the 
extent  of  the  horizon  is  levcn  French  leagues,  of  three  miles 
each  ; and  that  the  obfervatory  is  175  feet  high. 

The  height  of  the  horizon,  at  the  fame  place,  and  the 
fame  elevation  above  it,  is  very  fubjedl  to  vary,  by  means  of 
differences  in  the  atmofphere,  which  occafion  others  in  the 
refradlions. 

When  the  fea  was  full,  or  the  north- weft  or  fouth-wefl 
wind  blew,  and  the  air  hazy  about  the  horizon,  F.  Laval 
always  found  his  horizon  deprefled,  or  lower,  i.  e.  the  re- 
fradlion which  fhould  raife  it  in  that  cafe  was  lefs  than 
ordinary.  And  yet,  on  the  common  prirtciples,  the  air  being 
now  much  charged  with  vapours,  the  very  contrary  was  ra- 
ther to  be  expedled.  This  makes  M.  Caftini  fufpedl  that 
there  is  fome  other  refradlive  matter  in  the  atmofphere,  be- 
fide  the  air  itfelf. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  at  a -height  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  F.  Laval’s  obfervatory,  he  found  the 
arc  terminated  by  the  horizon  toward  the  fea,  42',  with- 
out any  fenfible  variation  ; whence  he  concludes,  that  the 
variations  are  the  greater,  as  the  height  is  the  lefs  ; which 
may  feem  contrary  to  what  he  had  afferted  in  another  place, 
viz.  that  the  variations  in  the  apparent  altitudes  of  bodies 
are  greater,  as  thefe  objedls  are  more  remote,  becaufe  they 
are  ieen  through  the  larger  quantity  of  air,  which  is  liable 
to  be  varied.  But  the  contradidlion  may  be  folved. 

Horizon  of  the  Globe.  See  Globe. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  horizon, 
or  that  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a level  with  the 
horizon. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ; having  its  gnomon,  or  ityle,  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  defigned 
for. 

Horizontal  dials  are  of  all  others  the  molt  fimple  and 
eafy.  The  manner  of  deferibing  them,  fee  under  the  article 
Dial. 

Horizontal  D'Jlance.  See  Distance. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  PerfpeSive,  is  a right  line  drawn 
through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; or  it  is 
the  interfedlion  of  the  horizontal  and  perfpedtive  planes. 

Such  is  the  line  P L ' (Plate  I.  P erfpeSive,  fg.  3.)  pafSng 
through  the  principal  point  F. 

Horizontal  Line,  or  bafe  of  a hill,  in  Surveying,  a line 
drawn  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  hill,  or  that  on  which 
it  Hands. 

Horizontal  Moon.  See  Apparent  Magnitude, 

Horizontal  Parallax.  See  Parallax; 
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Horizontal  Plane , is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon 
of  the  place,  or  not  inclined  to  it. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is,  to  find  whether  two  points  be 
in  the  horizontal  plane  ; or  how  much  the  deviation  is.  See 
Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  Perfpeftive.  See  Plane. 

Horirontal  Projection.  See  Projection  and  Map. 

Horizontal  Range,  or  level  range,  of  a piece  of  ordnance, 
is  the  line  it  defcribes,  when  directed  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
or  horizontal  line. 

Dr.  Plalley  gives  two  very  ready  theorems  : the  one,  to 
find  the  greateft  horizontal  range  at  45  degrees  elevation, 
in  any  fhot  made  upon  any  inclined  plane,  with  any  ele- 
vation of  the  piece  whatfoever  ; and  the  etl  er,  to  find 
elevations  proper  to  ftrike  a given  objedt  witli  any  force, 
greater  than  what  is  fufficient  to  reach  it  with  the  middle 
elevation. 

1.  A fhot  being  made  on  an  inclined  plane;  having  the 
horizontal  diftance  of  the  objedt  it  ftrikes,  with  the  elevation 
of  the  piece,  and  the  angle  at  the  gun  between  the  objedt 
and  the  perpendicular  ; to  find  the  greateft  horizontal  range 
of  that  piece  laden  with  the  fame  charge  ; that  is,  half  the 
latus  redtum  of  all  the  parabolas  made  with  the  fame  impetus. 
Take  half  the  diflance  of  the  objedt  from  the  nadir,  and  the 
difference  cf  the  given  elevation  from  that  half ; fubtradt 
the  verfed  fine  of  that  difference  from  the  verfed  line  of  the 
d Itance  of  the  objedt  from  the  zenith  ; the  difference  of 
thofe  verfed  fines  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  diflance  of  the 
object  from  the  zenith,  as  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  ob- 
jedt  ftruck,  to  the  greateft  range  at  45  degrees. 

2.  Having  the  greateft  horizontal  range  of  a gun,  the 
horizontal  diftance  and  angle  of  inclination  of  an  objedt  to 
the  perpendicular : to  find  the  two  elevations  neceffary  to 
ffrike  that  objedl.  Halve  the  diftance  of  the  objedt  from 
the  nadir  ; this  half  is  equal  to  the  half  fum  of  the  two  ele- 
vations fought ; then  fay,  as  the  greateft  horizontal  range  is 
to  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  objedt,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination,  or  diftance  of  the  objedt  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  a fourth  proportional  ; which  fourth  being 
fubtradted  from  the  verfed  fines  of  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
jedl from  the  zenith,  leaves  the  verfed  line  of  half  the  differ- 
ence of  the  elevations  fought  ; which  elevations  are  therefore 
had,  by  adding  and  fubtradling  that  half  of  the  difference  to 
and  from  the  aforefaid  fum.  See  Projectile  and  Gun- 
nery. 

Horizontal  Refradion.  See  Refraction. 

Horizontal  Roots.  See  Fibrose  roots. 

Horizontal  Shelters,  among  Gardeners,  are  defences,  dif- 
pofed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  tender  plants,  bloffoms,  and 
fruits,  in  the  fpring,  to  defend  them  againft  blafts,  and  pinch- 
ing  nights. 

The  ufual  (helters  that  have  obtained  are  bafs  mats,  and 
other  warm  coverings,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  day-time, 
and  let  down  in  the  night.  It  was  the  reverend  Mr.  Law  rence 
who  firft  propofed  horizontal  fhelters,  chiefly  on  this  prin- 
ciple ; that  moft  of  our  frofts  and  blafts  fall  perpendicularly, 
i.  e.  the  condenfed  vapours,  falling  from  the  upper  region, 
do  at  night  form  therr.felves,  to  ward  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
into  drops  of  dew,  fubjedt  to  be  frozen  by  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air 

Horizontal  fhelters  are  to  be  made  by  laying  rows  of  tiles, 
at  certain  distances  one  above  another,  in  the  ftrudture  of 
the  wall,  fo  as  to  project  or  hang  over  the  plane  of  the 
wall,  to  cairy  off  the  dew,  wet,  &c.  It  is  an  inconve- 
nience, objedted  to  this  method,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lead  a 
tree  rightly  among  the  tiles,  or  to  keep  its  figure  duly  filled 
up. 


But  the  principal  objedlion  againft  thefe  tiles  is  this,  that 
they  prevent  vegetables  from  receiving  the  advantage  of 
dews,  rains,  &c.  in  confequence  of  which  they  become 
weak  and  languid,  and  at  laft  entirely  decay.  The  only 
fort  of  horizontal  fhelters,  which  Mr.  Miller  has  ever  ob- 
ferved  to  be  ufeful  for  fruit-trees,  are  made  with  two  leaves 
of  flit-deal,  joined  over  each  other,  and  painted.  This  kind 
of  {belter,  being  fixed  upon  the  top  cf  the  wall  with  pullies, 
to  draw  up  and  down  at  pleafure,  forms  a fort  of  pent-houfe, 
which  being  let  down  in  great  rains  or  cold  nights,'  whilft 
the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  the  fruit  is  fetting,  proves  fervice- 
able  ; but  it  mull  be  removed  foon  after  the  fruit  is  fet,  fo 
that  the  trees  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  rain,  dew,  & c. 
in  the  ftimmer,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  producing 
healthy  trees,  or  good  fruit. 

Horizontal  Speculum.  One  of  the  great  inconveniencies 
mariners  have  to  itruggle  with,  is  the  frequent  want  of  a 
horizon  ; for  though  the  atmofphere  may,  at  the  height  of 
10  or  12  degrees  and  upwards,  be  clear  enough  to  give  a 
view  of  the  fun  and  other  objedts,  yet  all  below  that  height 
is  often  fo  hazy,  as  to  hinder  a diftindt  light  of  the  horizon, 
and  conlequently  to  prevent  obfervations  from  having  the 
requifite  corredtnefs.  This  inconveniency  is  removed  by 
a horizontal  fpeculum,  invented  by  Mr.  Serfon,  who  was  loft 
in  the  Victory  man  of  war,  in  which  fliip  he  was  lent  out  to 
make  trial  of  his  machine. 

The  principle  on  which  this  machine  was  con  ftrudted,  was 
derived  from  the  ronfideration  of  a top  while  fpinning  : for 
this  author  obferving  that  the  top  bad  a confiderable  degree 
of  fteadinefs  in,  and  force  to  acquire,  an  upright  motion, 
whether  the  body  which  fuftained  it  was  in  motion  or  at 
reft : he  therefore  concluded,  that  if  a circular  machine, 
whole  upper  face  was  a flat  polifhed  fpeculum,  was  to  have 
a fwift  circular  motion  communicated  to  it,  that  fpeculum, 
by  acquiring  a horizontal  fltuation,  would  fliew  all  objects 
which  it  reflected,  as  much  below  the  horizon,  as  they  really 
are  above  it.  Confequently,  if  the  image  of  the  fun,  as  feert 
reflected  from  the  fpeculum,  were  made  to  coincide  with  the 
fun’s  image  feen  in  a Hadley’s  quadrant,  the  angle  given  by 
the  quadrant  would  in  all  cafes  be  double  the  real  altitude. 
Mr.  Serfon  alfo  found,  that  to  confine  the  fpeculum  to  one 
place,  it  was  neceffary  to  let  the  point  fpin  in  a cup  ; for 
the  horizontality  of  the  fpeculum  would  not  be  altered, 
whatever  pofition  might  be  given  to  the  cup  ; provided  it 
touched  only  at  the  point  on  which  it  fpun.  This  curious 
and  ufeful  inftrument,  as  it  is  row  improved  by  Mr.  Smea- 
ton,  confifts  in  a well  polifhed  metal  fpeculum,  of  about  three 
inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  intlofed  within  a circular  rim 
of  brafs  ; fo  fitted  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
fhall  fall  near  the  point  whereon  it  fpins.  This  is  the  end  of 
a fteel  axis  running  through  the  centre  of  the  fpeculum,  above 
which  it  finifhes  in  a fquare,  for  the  conveniency  of  fitting  a 
roller  on  it,  by  which  it  is  fet  in  motion  by  means  of  a piece 
of  tape  wound  round  the  roller.  The  cup  in  which  it  fpins 
is  made  of  agate,  flint,  or  other  hard  fubllance  ; and  a pyra- 
midal cover  may  be  made  to  the  whole,  compofed  of  glafs 
panes  1 by  this  means  an  obfervation  may  be  made  with  it 
as  well  covered  as  open,  and  it  will  thereby  be  prevented 
from  tarnifhing  by  the  moift  air  and  fpray  of  the  fea. 

If  the  box  he  placed  fteadily,  and  as  level  as  may  be,  after 
the  tape  is  untwirled,  the  fpeculum  will  be  fit  for  obferva- 
tion in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and  will  generally  continue  fo  for 
twelve  or  fifteen.  When  it  is  to  he  ufed  for  a meridian  obfer- 
vation, it  may  be  convenient  to  know  what  time  to  fet  it  up  ; 
and  this  may  he  had  near  enough  by  taking  the  fun’s  bearing 
from  the  meridian  with  an  azimuth  compafs,  allowing  for 
the  variation  ; and  if  it  has  about  five  degrees  to  run  before 
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it  culminates,  it  is  then  time  to  fpin  the  fpeCulurm  The 
obferver  is  to  place  himfelf  as  near  the  box  as  he  conve- 
niently can,  and  look  down  on  the  fun’s  image  in  the  fpeculum, 
and  bring  the  fun’s  image  feen  in  the  quadrant  to  agree  with 
it,  fo  that  their  centres  coincide  ; the  quadrant  will  then  give 
the  double  altitude,  without  any  allowance  for  the  height  of 
the  fhip,  or  the  fun’s  femi-diameter. 

When  the  fun  is  about  45  high,  the  obferver  mull  look 
through  that  fight  of  the  quadrant,  which  is  ufed  for  a back 
obfervation  : bat  he  muft  look  down  on  the  horizontal  image, 
of  that  in  the  fpeculum,  as  if!jt  was  the  back  horizon  ; and 
then  making  the  folar  images ’to  agree,  the  quadrant,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  numbered,  will  give  the  double  altitude,  or 
double  zenith  diftance. 

Thefe  fpeculums  are  as  ufeful  by  night  as  by  day  ; for  as 
the  images  of  the  fmalleft  fears  may  be  feen  in  the  fpeculum, 
confequently  any  objeft  that  can  be  feen  reflefted  from  the 
glaffes  of  the  quadrant,  may  be  obferved  by  the  fpeculum  ; 
and  thefe  are  all  the  liars  of  the  firft  magnitude,  the  planets 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  moon.  So  that  by 
having  the  declinations  of  thefe  bodies  in  an  ephemeris,  they 
may  be  ufed  in  obfevvations  as  well  as  the  fun. 

As  the  great  dilirefTes  to  which  fhips  are  fometimes  driven 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  for  want  of  a horizon  to  ob- 
ferve  by,  are  by  this  ingenious  contrivance  quite  removed,  it 
is  hoped  the  ufe  of  this  inltrument  may  become  general. 
See  Hadley’s  Quadrant. 

Horizontal  Diflpiments,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  are  terms 
applied  to  the  thin  plates  which  crols  the  tubes  or  ftirplets 
of  fome  corah  at  right  angles,  and  conned!  them  together, 
of  which  the  tubipora  mulica  (figured  in  Ellis,  tab.  27.)  is 
an  inllance. 

Horizontal  Face,  in  Cryfallography,  is  ufedbyHaiiy 
in  deferibing  fecondary  forms  of  cryftals,  the  axes  of 
which  are  fuppofed  vertical,  and  then  the  faces  perpendicular 
to  thefe  will  be  called  horizontal  faces,  thofe  parallel  to  the 
axes  being  called  vertical  faces. 

Horizontal  Strata,  in  Geology.  It  feems  bell  to  agree 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
with  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number  and  molt  able  of 
the  writers  on  the  fubjedl,  to  confider  the  ftrata  as  having 
been  originally  concentric  with  the  earth,  and  entire,  and, 
of  courfe,  horizontal  in  every  part.  (See  Concentricity  of 
Strata.)  Conliderable  tradls  of  Itra'ca  are  found  yet  in  nearly 
a horizontal  pofition,  the  red  marie,  for  inltance,  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-wefl  of  Derby  (hire.  (See  Mr.  Farey’s  Re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  voh  i.  p.  147.)  Dr. 
Charles  Anderfon,  in  his  “ Appendix  to  the  Tranflation  of 
Werner’s  New  Theory  of  Veins,”  p.  256,  remarks,  that 
the  vvideft  mineral  veins  occur  in  horizontal  ftrata,  which 
feem  confirmed  in  Derbyfhire,  by  the  very  wide  veins  of 
fpar,  void  of  metallic  ores,  which  obliquely  crofs  Dove- 
dale  on  the  confines  of  Staftordlhire,  in  the  fourth  lime-ftone 
rock,  which  lies  horizontal,  or  very  near  it,  in  thefe  parts. 

HORLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Drontheim  ; 48  miles  W.S.W.  ofRomldal. 

HORLOFA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone  ; 1 1 miles  E.  of  Lund. 

HORMAH,  or  Choiima,  from  figtfifying  the 

fame  with  Anathema,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  Pa- 
lelline,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  It  was  called 
Z,cphath  before  the  Hebrews  called  it  Hormah,  the  occafion 
of  which  appellation  was,  that  the  king  of  Arad,  a Canaanite, 
S.  of  the  land  of  proinife,  attacked  the  Hebrews,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  defpoiled  them  of  a rich  booty  ; upon  which 
the  Ifraelites  engaged  themfelves  by  vow  to  detlroy  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  king  of  Arad  ; a purpofe  which  pro- 
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bably*  was  not  executed  till  after  Jolhua  entered  the  land  of 
promife.  See  Jofh.  xv.  30. 

HORMEZION,  or  Hormesion,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the 
name  of  a gem  deferibed  by  Pliny,  and  feeming  to  have,  been 
a fpecies  of  hyacinth.  He  fays  it  was  very  bright,  and  of 
a yeliowilh-red,  or  flame  colour,  with  a whitilh  call  at  the 
edges. 

HORMILLOS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  16  45'. 

HORMINODES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a gem 
deferibed  by  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers.  The 
ftone  itfelf,  they  tell  11s,  was  either  black  or  white,  but  had 
in  it  a green  fpeck  furrounded  by  a circle  of  a bright  yellow. 
It  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  one  of  the  oculus  belis 
of  our  jewellers. 

HORMINUM,  in  Botany.  See  Melissa  and  Salvia. 
HORMISDAS,  or  Hormouz,  king  of  Perfia,  in  Bio- 
graphy, fucceeded  to  the  throne  A.D.  579,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  great  Chofroes.  He  had,  during  the  life 
of  his  parent,  obtained  fome  military  reputation,  and  while 
diredled  by  the  influence  of  prudent  counsellors,  he  governed 
his  dominions  wifely,  but  when  left  to  himfelf  lie  exhibited  in 
his  character  and  condud!  a number  of  vices,  and  difplayed 
the  utmoft  folly  and  tyranny.  Not  fewer  than  13,000  vic- 
tims of  all  ranks  are  faid  to  have  fallen,  by  his  order  or  con- 
nivance, under  the  fvvord  of  the  executioner.  His  cruelty  pro- 
duced hatred,  and  hatred  terminated  in  rebellion.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  the  khan  of  the  Turks  invaded  the  eaftern  provinces 
with  a vaft  army,  while  the  Romans  renewed  hoftilities  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  The  Perfian  empire  would  have  been 
fubverted  had  it  not  been  tor  the  valour  and  talents  of  Bah- 
ran,  or  Varanes,  who  gave  the  Turks  a fignal  defeat.  The 
fuccefsful  general,  in  one  inftance,  was  himlelf  defeated  by  the 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  Hormifdas  had  the 
folly  and  injullice  mortally  to  affront  him  by  the  prefent  of 
a diftaff  and  a fuit  of  women’s  apparel.  He  was  bent  on.  re- 
venge, appeared  before  his  troops  in  this  garb,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  routing  them  to  rebellion  ; the  revolt  became 
general,  and,  in  the  confufion,  Bindoes,  a prince  of  the  blood, 
who  had  been  imprifaned  by  Hormifdas,  was  liberated  by 
his  brother.  He  came  to  the  royal  palace  at  Ctefiphon, 
where  the  monarch  was  fitting  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
and  began  to  upbraid  him  for  his  tyranny  and  mifeondudt. 
Hormildas  ordered  his  attendants  to  ieize  him  ; but,  over- 
awed by  the  j refence  of  Bindoes,  they  were  inattentive  to 
the  royal  command,  and  flood  patiently  by  and  faw  the  king 
dragged  from  his  throne  into  prifon,  where  he  was  fir  It 
deprived  of  his  fight,  and  then  of  his  life.  Whether  the 
king  was  alfafiinated,  or  died  by  lefs  violent  means,  is  not 
eafy  to  afeertain.  He  died  in  the  year  599,  after  a reign  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Hormisdas,  pope,  fon  of  a perfon  named  Julius,  and  a 
native  of  Frufino,  in  Campania,  was  eledfed  to  the  pontificate 
upon  the  death  ol  pope  Symmachus,  in  the  year  514.  One 
of  the  molt  prominent  circumftances  that  occurred  during 
his  elevation  to  the  popedom  was  the  death  of  Anaflalius,. 
who  was  fucceeded  by  Juftin.  The  new  emperor,  though 
perfedlly  illiterate,  was  molt  zealoufly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures.  His  promotion,  therefore,  gave 
the  highelt  fatisfadtion  to  the  orthodox  throughout  the 
empire.  In  Conftantinople  the  populace  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves for  their  zeal  in  the  Catholic  caufe,  by  compelling  the 
patriarch  to  receive  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  anathe- 
matize publicly  all  thofe  who  had  rejedled  the  decrees  of  the 
fynod.  He  alio  promifed  to  have  what  he  had  done  con- 
firmed by  a council.  A council,  was  accordingly  aflembled, 
in  great  hafte,  to  gratify  the  impatient  and  riotous  multitude. 
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The  ad?  of  this'body  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  faith  were 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  iffued  out  an 
edict,  commanding  all  bifho'ps  within  his  dominions  to  con- 
form to  them,  0:1  pain  ot  forfeiting  their  fees.  This  decree 
was  foon  followed  by  the  execution  of  fuch  of  the  Euty- 
chkii’S  as  were  moll  -obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  party.  By 
thefe  means  of  conviction,  the  bifhopsof  the  Eaft  were  fpeedily 
brought  to  unite  in  the  profeffion  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  emperor  undertook,  in  the  next  place,  to  unite  them 
-Cvith  their  brethren  in  the  Weft.  This  fubjeCt  occupied  the 
pope  till  his  death,  in  the  year  523,  after  a pontificate  of 
nine  years.  Many  of  his  letters  are  extant.  Bower. 

HORMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariftan  ; 33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lar. 

HORMUS,  in  Ancient  Mufic , was  a dance  of  a gay  kind 
for  girls  and  boys,  in  which  the  boys  took  the  lead,  putting 
themfelvesin  manly  and  military  attitudes,  the  girls  following 
in  gentle  and  modeft  fteps,  harmonizing  the  two  virtues  of 
force  and  temperance. 

The  Grecian  girls  of  good  families  affembled  in  troops, 
ornamented  with  nofegays,  garlands,  and  chaplets  of  flowers  ; 
they  afterwards  went  to  thb  temples,  finging  hymns  at  the 
folemn  feilivals,  or  at  the  nuptials  of  fome  one  of  their  com- 
panions. 

The  Laccdxmonian  dance  confifted  of  three  parts,  repre- 
fenting  the  three  ages  of  human  life.  All  fmging  at  the 
fame  time. 

Age  - We  have  been  valiant. 

Youth  - We  are  fo  at  prefent. 

Infancy  - We Jl.mll  be  fo  in  our  turn. 

HORN,  Cornu,  a hard,  callous  fubftance,  growing  on 
the  head  of  divers  cattle,  and  ferving  them  as  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence. 

Horns,  in  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  parts  which  receive 
the  name  of  horns  are  diffimilar  in  form  and  ftruCture.  They 
admit  of  being  divided  into  four  kinds  at  lead  : the  ill  are 
found  on  the  rhinoceros  ; the  2d  are  thofe  ot  the  or,  antelope, 
goat,  and  Jhcp  ; the  3d  belong  to  the  camelopard,  and  the 
4th  to  the  zferkind. 

The  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  thofe  mod  properly  fo 
called,  being  entirely  compofed  of  a horny  fubftance.  They 
are  fituated  not  upon  the  os  frontis,  but  the  nafal  bones. 
They  are  of  a pyramidal  fhape,  and  have  no  attachment  to 
the  (hull  but  at  the  furface  of  their  bafis.  They  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  a number  of  fibres  refembling  ftrong  hairs 
confolidated  together,  and  rendered  fmooth  upon  the  furface, 
except  around  the  bafe,  where  the  external  fibres,  being 
broken  off,  prefent  the  appearance  of  a brufh. 

A number  of  pores,  or  foramina,  are  to  be  feen  upon  the 
bafis  of  the  horn,  into  which  line  vafcular  proceffes  are 
probably  received;  for,  from  the  ftrufilure  of  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros,  there  is  every  reafnn  to  fuppofe  it  is  formed  upon 
pubs,  in  the  manner  of  hair.  (See  Hair.)  Thefe  fora- 
mina are  the  orifices  of  fine  canals,  or  grooves,  which  pafs  lon- 
gitudinally throughout  the  horn.  Cuvier  Hates,  that  in  the 
rhinoceros  unicornis  there  is  a thick  mucus  interpofed  between 
the  horn  and  the  bone  on  which  it  is  fituated,  and  that  in  the 
rhinoceros  hicornis  the  horns  are  connected  with  the  Ikin  only, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  in  fome  degree  moveable.  The 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  not  deciduous,  but  continue  to 
increafe  from  the  root,  or  bafe,  in  proportion  as  they  wear. 

Horns  of  the  2d  fort  are  the  moil  common  ; they  belong 
to  many  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  and  fome  birds  have 
fimilar  proceffes  upon  their  heads.  They  confift  of  three 
parts,  an  offeous  fubftance,  a vafcular  inveftment,  and  the 
external  fheath.  The  bone  is  the  part  which  is  firft  formed  : 
it  may  be  difeovered  at  a very  early  period  as  a knob,  or 


round  protuberance,  moveable  upon  the  os  frontis,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  common  integuments  : as  it  elongates,  the  flein 
covering  it  becomes  callous,  and  appears  to  wear  off  when 
the  offeous  procefs  is  found  to  be  clothed  in  a real  cafe  of 
horn.  It  then  becomes  fixed  to  the  os  frontis  by  anchylofis. 
The  original  periofteum  of  the  knobs  becomes  thicker  and 
fofter,  and  its  veffels  increafe  in  fixe  and  number,  preparatory 
both  to  the  growth  of  the  offeous,  and  the  external  parts  of 
the  horn  between  which  it  is  interpofed,  and  to  both  of 
which  it  ferves  as  the  organ  of  nutrition.  The  internal  or 
offeous  portion  of  the  horn,  even  when  fully  formed,  is  irre- 
gular in  its  texture,  refembling  more  an  offeous  depofit  from 
inflammation  than  natural  bone. 

The  external  cafe  of  the  horns  in  the  goat  and  Jloeep  is 
fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the  ox  and  antelope  : in  the 
latter  the  horny  fibres  appear  long  and  continuous,  and  form 
clofe  compahl  layers,  incafed  the  one  within  the  other  ; but 
in  the  goat  and  Jheep  they  are  interrupted  by  many  tranfverfe 
grooves,  are  fhorter,  and  have  the  appearance  of  imbricated 
layers  of  horn. 

The  growth  of  the  horny  cafes  is  from  the  roots,  in  the 
manner  of  hairs,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  go  on  conti- 
nually, or  without  interruption  ; for  the  increafe  in  each  year 
is  marked  by  a circular  groove  near  the  root  of  the  horn,  by 
which  means  the  age  of  the  animal  can  he  often  determined. 

Horns  of  the  3d  fort  are  the  fliort  ftraight  proceffes  upon 
the  head  of  the  camelopard  ; thefe  coniift  of  bone,  which  is  of 
a porous  fpongy  texture  ; they  are  united  to  the  os  frontis 
by  anchylofis  at  their  bafe,  and  the  other  extremities  produce 
a regular  convex  knob  : the  llem  or  pedicle  of  thefe  horns 
is  merely  covered  by  the  common  integuments  ; but  the 
bulb  on  the  ends  fuftnins  a number  of  ftrong  fliort  hairs,  which 
no  doubt  grow  in  a fimilar  manner,  and  are  every  way  analo- 
gous to  the  fibres  compofing  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Horns  of  the  4th  kind  are  peculiar  to  the  deer  genus , 

( cervus ) .•  thefe  are  compofed  entirely  of  bone,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  deferibed,  along  with  the  other  bones,  by 
Cuvier  and  other  anatomifts  ; we  (hall,  however,  find  from 
their  hiftory,  as  well  as  fituation,  that  they  diftin&ly  be- 
long to  that  clafs  of  bones  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  horns  in  general. 

The  horns  of  deer  are  filed  and  reproduced  annually,  their 
growth  therefore  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Their  firft  appear- 
ance is  in  the  form  of  two  fmall  cartilaginous  knobs  or  but- 
tons under  the  Ikin.  Thefe  proceed  to  develope  their  dif- 
ferent branches  or  divilions  in  fucceffion,  ftill  clothed  with 
what  has  been  called  their  velvet  coat.  This  integument 
confifts  of  the  (kin  covered  with  a delicate  foft  hair,  and  the 
periofteum  clofely  united  together.  The  velvet  covering  is 
extremely  vafcular  ; many  of  its  veffels  acquire  an  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.  We  have  feen  them  in  the  Jlag  during 
the  growth  of  the  horn  as  large  as  the  quills  of  a goofe, 
and  Cuvier  ftates  them  to  equal  the  fize  of  the  little  finger. 
When  tlie  horns  are  completely  formed,  the  velvet  coat 
lofes  its  vafcularity,  becomes  infenfible  and  dry,  and  is  rub- 
bed off  by  the  deer,  leaving  the  horns,  in  the  hunters’  plirafe, 
lurnifhed. 

The  horns  of  deer  acquire  from  friflion  a degree  of  polifh 
upon  the  furface  towards  the  top,  but  nearer  the  root,  they 
ftill  retain  the  imprefiions  of  the  large  veffels  that  were  em- 
ployed in  their  fecretion.  The  bone  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed is  denfe  and  hard  upon  the  external  part,  and  more 
light  and  porous  in  the  interior,  although  it  is  without  cavity 
or  medullary  cells. 

The  original  cartilaviripus  buttons  or  rudiments  of  the 
horns  are  fultained  upon  eminences  of  the  os  frontis,  with 
which  they  form  .the- fame  fort  .of  union  that  exifts  with 
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refpefl  to  tlie  epiphyfis  of  bones,  being  at  firfl  loofe  and 
afterwards  firm.  The  line  of  their  union  is  indicated  by  a 
circular  notched  protuberance  upon  the  bafe  of  the  horn, 
which  is  called  the  burr. 

When  the  horns  are  about  to  be  call,  there  appears,  upon 
fawing  them  in  a longitudinal  direction,  a reddifh  mark  of 
feparation  between  them,  and  the  eminences  of  the  frontal 
bone  on  which  they  are  fuftained.  This  mark  becomes 
more  apparent,  and  at  laft  the  cohefion  between  the  horns 
and  the  Jkull  is  fo  much  deftroyed,  that  the  leak  fhock 
makes  them  fall  after  the  horn  is  filed.  The  eminence  of  the 
os  frontis  prefents  the  appearance  of  a bone  fawed  or  broken 
acrofs.  Its  proper  fubftanceis  actually  expofed,  but  it  very 
foon  becomes  covered  by  the  integuments. 

The  bones  which  conllitute  the  horns  of  the  deer  appear 
to  be  entirely  analogous  to  the  offeous  parts  of  the  horns 
of  the  other  ruminant  quadrupeds,  and  only  differ  from 
them  in  the  circumftance  of  being  deciduous.  The  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  tliofe  of  the  deer,  fhould  be  con- 
fidercd  as  the  two  extremes  in  the  hiflory  of  thefe  organs. 
The  one  wants  the  offeous  balls,  the  other  the  corneous 
covering.  The  horns  of  the  camelopard  and  ox,  See.  ex- 
hibit the  examples  of  intermediate  ft ru 61  lire. 

The  formation  of  the  horns  has  been  long  known  to  be 
much  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. They  arc  fometimes  peculiar  to  the  male  animal,  and 
in  the  deer  kind  acquire  their  full  bulk  and  complete  form 
juft  before  the  feafon  of  rutting,  after  which  they  are  filed. 
Doftor  Richard  Ruffe!,  in  his  “ Economy  of  Nature  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Glands,”  relates  fome  curious  effedls  on  the 
growth  of  deeds  horns  from  caftration.  Hecaftrated  a very 
young  deer,  the  confequence  was,  the  horns  did  not  grow. 
He  then  took  another  deer,  fome  months  older,  and  caftrated 
it.  A little  velvet  bud  arofe  on  one  fide  of  the  head  in- 
Itead  of  a horn,  and  an  irregular  velvet  horn  about  fix  inches 
long  grew  on  the  other  : both  were  cartilaginous,  and  neither 
had  liability  enough  to  Hand  upright.  He  next  had  a deer 
fome  what  older  than  the  laft  caftrated,  but  not  cut  clean,  as 
they  term  it.  The  event  was  this  ; he  had  two  moll  irre- 
gular horns,  that  never  call  their  velvet,  and  the  left  telli- 
cle  and  fpermatic  cord  being  leaft  fpoiled,  the  left  horn  was 
one-third  longer  than  the  right.  Nature,  not  being  able  to 
carry  on  the  growth  in  the  regular  way,  threw  out  from  the 
lides  of  the  horns  fome  bony  knots,  from  which  hung  foft 
penfile  glands,  (as  he  termed  them,)  that  were  covered  with 
velvet,  and  refembled  bunches  of  grapes.  Laftly,  he  caf- 
trated two  old  bucks  at  the  end  of  February,  and  their  horns 
dropt  off  the  2 ill  of  March  following,  fo  that  this  event 
was  anticipated  five  weeks  at  leaft.  Their  horns  were  how- 
ever renewed  the  next  year,  and  were  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  other  bucks  of  the  fame  age  ; but  the  branches  were 
lefs  in  length  and  iize,  and  neither  the  velvet  covering  or 
the  horns  themfelves  were  ever  call  afterwards.  See  Eco- 
nomy of  Nature  in  Acute  and  Chronical  Difeafes  of  the 
Glands,  by  Do6tor  Richard  Ruffel,  p 21. 

The  effe6l  of  caftration  is  alfo  ftrikingly  to  be  feen  in  the 
different  kind  of  horns  in  the  bull  and  bid/oci.  In  the  latter, 
the  growtli  of  the  horn  feems  to  be  unlimited,  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  increafe  of  the  offeous  part,  for  the  cor- 
neous Iheaths  are  fo  thin  and  imperfedtly  formed,  that  they 
are  only  fit  for  the  coarfer  articles  of  manufadlure.  It  is 
probable,  that  if  caftration  could  be  performed  early  enough 
in  thefe  animals,  it  would  prevent  the  growth  of  horns  en- 
tirely, as  in  other  cafes. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  ftrufture  and  mode  of  growth 
of  horns,  fee  the  plate  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  including 
the  reprefentations  of  hair , horns , /pines,  Sc c.  Fig.  9.  is 


a view  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  unicornis  : a,  the  body 
of  the  horn  ; b,  the  briftled  appearance  around  the  root ; c, 
the  furface  by  which  it  is  conneHed  with  the  head  covered 
with  minute  hairs.  Fig.  10.  is  the  button  or  rudiment  of 
the  /lag’s  horn,  after  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  growth. 
Fig.  11.  is  the  horn  fome  weeks  farther  advanced  with 
feveral  of  the  branches  forming.  The  horn  is  ftili  foft  and 
cartilaginous,  and  covered  by  its  velvet  coat.  Fig.  1 2.  is  a 
diffedled  view  of  a portion  of  the  horn  in  an  early  Hate,  to 
fhew  the  nature  of  the  velvet  coat : a,  the  Ikin  clothed  with 
thick  clofe  hair  ; l,  the  periofteum  thickened  and  vafcular, 
and  not  clofely  adhering  to  the  bone  ; c,c,  fome  of  the  large 
branches  of  the  blood-veffels  that  nourifh  the  horn  unre- 
moved. Fig.  13.  is  the  deer’s  horn  fully  grown  ; the  remain's 
of  the  velvet  coat  are  feen  hanging  in  (hreds,  which  the  ani- 
mal rubs  off  againft  the  trees  in  the  courfe  of  a day  or  two. 
Fig.  14.  exhibits  the  focket  upon  the  eminence  of  the  os 
frontis,  left  by  the  feparation  or  calling  of  the  horn. 
Fig  1 y.  (hews  the  effedl  produced  upon  the  horns  from  im- 
perfedl  caftration  in  a young  deer,  as  deferibed  and  delineated 
by  Dr.  Ruffel. 

The  horns  of  a deer  are  by  huntfmen  called  his  head. . 
See  Head. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  we 
have  an  account  of  a bullock’s  horn  dug  out  of  the  ground 
in  ploughing,  which  had  (hot  forth  fibrous  roots,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  grown,  or  vegetated  after  the  manner  of  a 
plant. 

Horns  make  a confiderable  article  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
fa6lures.  Bullocks’  horns,  foftened  by  the  fire,  ferve  to 
make  lanthorns,  combs,  knives,  ink-horns,  tobacco-boxes. 
See. 

Horns,  when  properly  reduced  by  mills  or  other  means, 
are  alio  found  to  be  excellent  as  a manure  for  fome  forts  of 
land,  where  they  can  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity  for 
the  purpofe.  They  are  ufed  occafionally  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  lome  of  the  other  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, on  the  tillage  as  well  as  the  grafs  lands,  with  con- 
iiderable  fuccefs.  See  Horn  Shavings. 

Horns,  in  Chemijlry : thefe  have  been  analyzed,  and 
found  to  contain  a very  fmall  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 
Mr.  Hatchett  burnt  500  grains  of  ox  horn,  and  the  refiduum 
was  only  i|  grain,  and  not  half  of  this  was  phofphate  of 
lime.  Horns  chiefly  confiil  of  a membranous  fubftance, 
which  poffeffes  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen,  and 
they  probably  contain  a little  gelatine.  The  horns  of  the 
hart  and  buck  are  exceptions,  as  they  poffefs  the  proper- 
ties of  bone,  and  are  compofed  of  the  fame  condiments. 
See  Bone. 

Horns,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  well  known  ornaments 
which  fpring  out  from  the  heads  of  different  forts  of  cattle, 
(beep,  and  fome  other  forts  of  live  flock.  It  is  by  the 
horns  that  the  breeds  of  many  of  thefe  forts  of  animals  are 
known  and  afeertained.  As  the  nature  of  fuch  excrefcencies 
mull  obvioufly  be  produftive  of  much  offal  and  wafte  about 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  fituated,  it  mull  of  courfe  he  a 
great  obje6l  of  the  breeder  to  get  quit  of  them  as  much  as 
pofTible,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  polled  kinds,  and  the 
proper  crofting  of  them  with  the  other  forts  where  neceffary. 
See  Breed  and  Breeding. 

Horn,  m Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Goth- 
land ; 32  miles  S.  of  Linkioping. 

Horn,  or  Hooren,  a town  of  Auftria,  famous  for  its 
beer  made  of  oats,  which  fupplies  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Auftria  ; 40  miles  N.  W.  of  Vienna.  N,  lat,  48  ’ 37', 

E.  long.  15°  32'. 

Horn,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county  cf  Lippe, 
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near  which  is  a plain,  called  “ Vinfeld,  or  the  Field  of 
Victory,”  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  Varus  perithed. 
N.  lat.  510  50'.  E.  long.  8 52'. 

Horn,  an  iiland  on  the  coall  of  Weft  Florida,  between 
Ship  and  Maffacre  illands;  nearly  17  miles  long,  and  about 
lialf  a mile  wide. 

Horn’s  IJland,  a fmall  iiland  near  the  coaft  of  South 
Carolina.  N.  lat.  33  7'.  W.  long.  790  17 

Horn,  Caps,  a cape  on  the  foutli  coaft  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  or  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  on  a group  of  illands 
of  unequal  extent,  lying  before  Naflau  bay,  known  by  the 
name  of  Hermite  illands,  and  fituated  in  S.  lat.  55  58  , and 
W.  long.  67°  46'.  This  cape  is  known  at  a diltance  by  a 
high  round  hill  over  it.  On  the  N.W.  iide  are  two  peaked 
rocks  like  fugar-loaves ; they  lie  N.W.  by  N.  and  S.E.  by 
S.  by  the  compafs,  of  each  other.  Some  other  ftraggling 
low  rocks  lie  W.  of  the  Cape,  and  one  S.  of  it  ; but  they 
are  all  near  the  Ihore.  From  Chriftmas  Sound  to  Cape 
Horn,  the  courfe  is  E.S.E.  J E.  diftant  31  leagues.  Be- 
tween this  cape  and  another  called  “ Falfe  or  Miftaken 
Cape,”  by  Captain  Cook,  there  feemed  to  be  a paffage 
diredtly  into  Naffau-bay  ; fome  fmall  illes  were  feen  in  the 
palfage  ; and  the  coaft,  on  the  W.  fide,  had  the  appearance 
of  forming  good  bays  or  harbours.  Captain  Cook  obferves, 
though  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  is  fo  much  dreaded, 
fo  that,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  is  more  eligible  to  pafs 
through  the  rtrait  of  Magellan,  we  were  not  once  brought 
under  our  clofe  reefed  topfails,  after  we  left  the  ftrait  of 
Le  Maire.  He  doubled  the  cape  in  33  days,  whereas  it 
would  have  taken  much  longer  time  to  have  failed  through 
the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  with  greater  fatigud  to  the  failors, 
and  greater  damage  to  the  anchors,  cables,  fails,  and  rig- 
ging of  the  Ihip.  He  thinks,  that  different  circumftancea 
may  at  one  time  render  it  eligible  to  pafs  through  the 
ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  and  to  keep  to  the  eaftward  of  Staten- 
Land  at  another.  He  alfo  recommends,  if  neither  wood 
nor  water  be  wanted,  to  make  no  port  and  not  to  come 
near  the  land  at  all  ; for  by  keeping  out  at  fea,  you  avoid 
the  currents,  which,  in  his  opinion,  lofe  their  force  at  30 
or  36  miles  from  the  land,  and  at  a greater  diltance  there 
are  none. 

Horn,  Cape,  {Falfe),  a rocky  point,  which  is  the  fou- 
thern point  of  the  eaiternmoft  of  Hermite  illes,  three  leagues 
E.N.E.  from  Cape  Horn.  Olf  this  cape  lie  rocks  that 
are  white  with  the  dung  of  fowls  ; and  vaft  numbers  were 
feen  about  them. 

Horn,  in  the  Manege ; to  give  a llroke  with  the  horn,  is 
to  bleed  a horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  hern  of 
a ftag  or  roebuck,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  fo  lharp  and 
pointed,  as  to  produce  the  fame  effect  as  a lancet.  They 
ftrike  with  the  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  notch  or 
ridge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Horn  is  alfo  a lort  of  mufical  iuftrument,  of  the  wind 
kind  ; chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and  bring  toge- 
ther the  dogs  and  the  hunters. 

The  horn  may  have  all  the  extent  of  the  trumpet. 

The  term  for  fou  diug  anciently  was,  wind  a horn  ; all 
horns  being  in  thofe  times  compalfed ; but  fince  ftraight  horns 
are  come  in  fafhion,  they  lay,  b ow  a horn  ; and  fometimes, 
plainly  found  a horn. 

There  are  various  leffop.s  on  a horn  ; as  the  recheat,  dou- 
ble recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or  farewel  recheat,  &c. 
See  Recheat. 

Wind  inftruments  of  this  name  and  form  are  as  numerous 
and  various,  as  the  animals  that  nature  has  armed  with  this 
weapon.  The  principal  inftrument,  however,  under  that 
denomination,  is  the  French  horn,  car  de  chafe , hunting 
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horn,  or  corno  da  caecia , which  is  not  only  ufeful  in  the 
field,  but  of  capital  utility  in  full  pieces,  facr.ed  and  fecular, 
in  every  orchellra. 

The  horn  is  a long  tube,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  encreafing 
in  diameter  to  the  end,  where  its  mouth  is  very  wide.  It  is 
curled  up  in  a ring  or  rings,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage 
and  performance. 

It  has  no  holes  or  keys  with  which  to  form  different 
tones  ; the  whole  fcale  is  produced  by  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  breath  at  the  mouth-piece,  by  the  lips  and 
tongue. 

It  has  the  fame  feries  of  notes  as  the  trumpet,  only  an 
odtave  lower.  All  the  mufic  that  is  compofed  for  it,  is 
written  in  the  key  of  C,  and  its  pitch  is  altered  now  to  any 
other  key  by  crooks.  At  the  beginning  of  a movement,  the 
key  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  feven  letters  of  the  gammut; 
as  D horn,  E (^  , F,  or  G horn.  See.  Its  natural  fcale  is  a 
regular  feries  of  eight  notes  with  the  addition  of  an  otca- 
fional  fharp  4th,  and  the  harmonics  of  the  key  below. 

Attempts  at  chromatic  horns  have  been  made  early  in  the 
la  ft  century,  in  Germany  ; the  Meflings  were  the  firft  who 
pretended  to  perform  in  all  keys  in  England,  about  the 
year  1740.  Spandau,  from  Holland,  was  the  firft  that  was 
able  to  make  the  artificial  notes  agreeable,  about  1772,  and 
foon  after,  Ponto  did  wonders  on  this  inftrument.  We 
have  now  (1803)  four  excellent  performers  on  the  horn , 
the  Leanders  and  Petrides.  Thefe  laft  have  the  art  of 
echoing  pafiages  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  feem  at  a great 
diftance  without  quitting  their  place  in  the  orchellra.  It 
mull,  however,  be  difeovered,  by  every  diferiminating  hearer, 
that  the  factitious  half  notes,  that  are  made  by  the  hand  in 
the  mouth  of  the  inftrument,  are  founds  of  a different  quality 
from  the  natural  tones  of  the  inftrument.  We  have  often 
thought  that  Ponto,  with  all  his  dexterity,  produced  fome 
of  thefe  new  notes  with  fimilar  difficulty,  to  a perfon  ridden 
by  the  night  marc,  who  tries  to  cry  out,  but  cannot. 

The  Hebrews  made  life  of  horns,  formed  of  rams’  horns, 
to  proclaim  the  jubilee  ; whence  the  11am c jubilee ; which  fee. 

The  French  horns  ufed  in  concerts  are  ufually  tuned  an 
oClave  lower  than  the  trumpets,  to  which  they  are  clofely 
allied  in  their  principles.  The  whole  length  of  tube  yield- 
ing the  fundamental  note  is  often  about  ten  feet,  but  it  is 
the  oClave  of  this  that  performers  in  general  are  able  to 
reach,  in  which  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  vibrates  in 
two  equal  parts : by  blowing  a little  harder,  the  performer 
has  it  in  his  power  to  caufe  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  to 
divide  itfelf  into  three  equal  parts,  and  whofe  vibrations  con- 
fequently  have  the  ratio  of  \ to  the  fundamental,  or  VIII 
+ V ; a little  harder  blowing  will  occafion  three  nodes  or 
quiefeent  points  in  the  tube,  and  the  ratio  of  the  found  will 
be  {,  or  2 VIII:  harder  ftill  produces  -jsjor  2 VIII  -f  III: 
the  next  note  is  },  or  2 VIII  + V,  a repetition  of  ^ an 
octave  higher : then  j,  which  is  a falfe  or  unnatural  note, 
lefs  than  the  minor  7th  (I)  by  24.9472  Z 4-  2 m,  the  note 
being  2 VIII  4-  this  falfe  7th  above  the  fundamental  tone 
of  ihe  inftrument.  By  blowing  ftill  harder  each  Jth  part  of 
the  tube’s  length  yields  its  found,  which  has  the  ratio  ( , or 
3 VIII  : the  next  is  and  gives  3 VIII  + II,  or  the  true 
major  tone:  then  ^ or  3 VIII  + III,  arepetition  of  th: 
then  comes  T'.,  which  is  27.25171  S 4-  2 m (harper  than  a 
true  minor  fourth,  being  3 VIII  4-  this  falfe  4th  : the  next 
note  is  T*  , or  3 VIII  V,  another  repetition  of  ,:  then 

, which  a'fo  is  a falfe  note,  22.58107  Z + 2 m lower  than 
a true  major  lixth,  or  3 VIII  4-  this  falfe  Vlih  : then 
which  is  a repetition  of  the  falfe  7-h,  or  but  an  octave 
higher:  then  T'c,  or  3 VIII  + VII  or  true  major  feventh, 
t85  : then  T^,  or  4 VIII:  then  pr,  which  is  a falfe  minor 
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fecond,  3.46819  lefs  than  the  major  femitone,  \-6,  or  4 VIII 
+ this  falfe  2d:  then  fV,  or  4 VIII  + II,  a repetition  of 
i above : then  which  is  a falfe  minor  third,  lefs  by 
9.27098  2 4-  m than  the  true  minor  third,  or  4 VIII  + 
this  falfe  3d  : then  or  4 VIII  + III  a repetition  of  -1, 
two  odlaves  higher  : then  XT,  or  3 VIII  + V + the  falfe 
7th  arifing  from  j,  or  another  falfe  minor  fourth  (differing 
41.1989  2 4-  3 m,  from  XT  above),  which  is  13.9472  2 m 
flatter  than  the  true  4th.  Next,  by  increafmg  the  ftrength 
of  the  blaft,  will  arife  -f,  which  is  a repetition  of  the  falfe 
former  fourth  -j-’j  as  above,  an  odfave  higher  : then  XT,  which 
is  a falfe  minor  fifth,  9.460262  + m fharper  than  the  femi- 
diapente  or  flat  fifth,  or  4 VIII  + this  falfe  5th,  which 
is  19.4602 6 2+2  m fharper  than  the  major  fourth  or  tri- 
tone, |4:  then  -f,  or  4 VIII  + V,  a repetition  of  § three 
odfaves  higher : then  fr,  or  4 VIII  + 2 III,  the  double 
(or  fquare)  of  -t,  and  is  21  2 + 2 m flatter  than  the  true 
minor  fixth,  or  4 VIII  j-  this  falfe  6th  : then  which  is 
the  repetition  of  the  falfe  major  fixth  XV,  above:  then 
or  3 VIII  + 3 V the  triple  of  I,  is  another  falfe  major 
fixth  (differing  23.58107  2 + 3 m from  fr  above),  or  4 
VIII  + a comma-redundant  major  fixth,  inflead  of  the 
true  VI : then  , which  is  a repetition  of  the  falfe  minor 
feventh  or  j.  as  above,  but  two  octaves  higher : then  f- 3 
which  is  another  falfe  minor  feventh  (differing  31.0707  2 + 

3 m from  y,  above)  and  being  6.12449  2 -f-  m fharper  than 
the  minor  feventh,  ■§,  or  4 VIII  + this  falfe  7th  : then 
or  4 VIII  + VII,  a repetition  of  ~T,  an  odtave  higher: 
and  laltly,  T'T  is  a falfe  eighth  lefs  than  the  odtave  by  28. 1 1 748 
2 + 2 m,  or  4 VIII  + this  imperfedt  VIII. 

And  thus  we  have  all  the  natural  horn  or  trumpet  notes 
within  the  compafs  of  five  odtaves,  of  which  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  IITd,  Vth,  and  VUIth  are  the  only  concords 
found  among  thefe  horn  notes,  which  explains  the  reafon 
of  thefe  being  the  only  Acute  Harmonics  (fee  that  article) 
which  accompany  a note : the  lid  and  6th  compofed  by 
doubling  thefe  harmonics,  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIth  ; the 
Vlth  by  tripling  the  Xllth;  and  the  VHth  by  combining  the 
Xllth  and  XVIIth  together,  are  the  only  other  notes  of  the 
horn  or  trumpet  which  belong  to  the  diatonic  fcale,  this  diefis- 
deficient  minor  fixth,  and  the  comma-redundant  major  fix, 
being  however  inapplicable  to  pradlice,  and  all  the  remaining 
ten  notes,  enumerated  above,  are  anomalous,  and  have  the 
effedt  of  highly  tempered  notes  or  wolves  in  the  pradlice  of 
diatonic  mufic,  which  is  alone  ufed  at  this  day.  Compofers 
for  the  horn  contrive  to  introduce  as  few  of  thefe  falfe  notes 
into  their  pieces  as  poflible,  and  modern  horn  players  alfo, 
by  introducing  their  hand,  or  a block  of  wood,  into  the 
broad  end  of  the  horn,  contrive,  by  habit,  to  corredl  many 
of  the  falfe  intervals  when  playing  in  concert ; but  this  is 
often  done  at  the  expence  of  clearnefs  and  fulnefs  of 
tone. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Claggett,  by  combining  two  horns 
or  trumpets  of  different  pitches  together,  fo  that  the  fame 
mouth-piece,  by  means  of  a Aide,  adted  on  by  the  finger, 
could  inftantly  be  made  to  found  either  tube,  which  he 
called  his  chromatic  French-horns  and  trumpets,  pretended, 
that  by  this  means  all  the  falfe  notes  were  corrected  : which 
of  courfe  fuppofed,  that  they  were  all  alike  tempered  or 
defedtive,  and  that  thefe  lay  all  the  fame  v 

way,  but  which  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  as  will  appear  from  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  temperaments  in  the  margin, 
where,  however,  the  flat  fifth  is  omitted, 
being  lharpened  + 9.460  2,  and  confe- 
quently  it  would  be  further  injured  by  a 
jaew  tube,  fliarper  than  the  firfl,  either 
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15.836  2 (which  is  the  mean  among  the  above  Jlat  tem- 
peraments), or  by  any  other  difference  of  pitch  in  the 
two  tubes,  which  might  be  adopted.  We  {hall  refume  the 
curious  theory  of  this  inftrument  in  the  article  Trumpet. 
Horns  are  tuned , or  brought  to  the  proper  pitch  for  playing 
in  concert  with  other  inftruments,  by  means  of  fhort  pieces 
of  tube  of  different  lengths  called  crooks,  which  are  put 
on  or  taken  off  below  the  mouth-piece,  fo  as  to  lengthen  or 
fhorten  the  entire  length  of  the  tube,  according  as  the  pitch 
wants  lowering  or  railing. 

Horn,  in  Architecture , is  fometimes  ufed  for  volute. 

Horn  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  hoof  of  a horfe, 
&c. 

Horns,  in  Botasiy.  See  Medicago. 

Horns  and  Hedge-hog.  See  Medicago, 

Horns  of  the  Altar.  See  Altar. 

Horn,  Ammon's.  See  Cornu  Ammonis. 

Horn -beech  Tree,  in  Gardening.  See  Carpi nus. 

Horn -A'//,  in  Ornithology , the  genus  buceros  of  Latin 
authors,  calao  of  the  French.  This  genus  is  diftinguilhed 
by  having  the  bill  convex,  curved,  and  fharp  at  the  edge, 
large,  ferrated  outwardly,  and  furnifhed  with  a horny  pro- 
tuberance or  excrefcence  on  the  upper  mandible  near  the 
bafe  ; the  noftrils’-behind  the  bafe  of  the  bill ; tongue  fhort, 
and  fharp  at  the  point;  legs  fealy ; toes,  three  forward  and 
one  backward,  the  middle  one  connected  to  the  outer  as 
far  as  the  third  joint,  and  to  the  inner  as  far  as  the  firfl. 

Thefe  birds  fubfift,  for  the  moft  part,  on  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  generally  inhabit  woods,  and  with  few  exceptions  are 
natives  of  the  old  continent. 

Species. 

Bicornis.  Front  bony,  flat,  and  bicornuted  at  the  fore 
part.  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  Hydrocorax  Philippenfis,  Briff. 
Rhinoceros  avis  prima  varietas,  Will.  Calao , Petiver.  Phi- 
lippine horn-bill. 

Native  of  the  Philippine  iflands;  fize  of  a common  hen ; 
the  plumage  above  black,  beneath  white  ; quill-feathers  with 
a white  fpot ; tail  rather  long  and  black  ; tail-feathers  ten  in 
number,  of  which  the  exterior  four  on  each  fide  are  white 
and  thofe  in  the  middle  black  ; legs  greenifh.  A fuppofed 
variety  is  defcribed  in  the  23d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  under  the  name  of  cayao  vel  calao,  the  bill  of 
which  is  red,  the  belly  black  ; and  the  back  and  rump 
brown-afh ; the  legs  fealy  and  reddifh,  and  the  claws 
black. 

This  fpecies  does  riot  frequent  watery  places,  but  inhabits 
the  higher  lands,  and  is  moft  common  in  mountainous  fitua- 
tions.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  among  which  it  prefers  the  fig, 
almond,  and  piftachia ; thefe  it  fvvallows  whole,  and  after 
digefting  the  pulp  calls  up  the  Hones  entire.  Its  voice  is 
faid  to  refemble  the  bellowing  of  a calf.  The  Indians  wor- 
flfip  this  fpecies  as  a deity. 

Abyssinicus.  Black  ; bony  protuberance  femicircular 
on  the  fore  part;  orbits,  chin,  and  part  of  the  throat  naked, 
and  violet  brown  ; greater  quill-feathers  white.  Gmel. 
Grand  calao  d’ Abyffinia,  Buff.  Abyjfmian  horn-bill. 

Refembles  a raven  in  lhape,  but  is  larger  and  more  ro- 
buft  ; it  inhabits  Abyffinia,  and  fubfifts  chiefly  on  the  large 
green  beetles  which  infeft  the  plantations  of  grain.  The 
flelh  has  a roetid  odour.  According  to  Bruce  it  lodges  in 
thick  trees,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ teir  el  naciba,” 
or  bird  of  deftiny,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sennaar.  In  the 
eaftern  parts  it  is  called  abba  gumba,  and  in  the  weft; 
erkooms.  The  bill  is  black,  edged  with  white,  and  about 
the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  each  fide  is  a tuft  of  briftly 
feathers. 
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Africanus.  Black  ; protuberance  on  the  bill  like  a 
horn,  ftraight  and  pointed.  Gmel.  See.  Hydrocorax  Afri- 
canus, BrilT.  Rhinoceros  avis  fecunda  varietas,  Will.  Brae 
ou  calao  d’  Afrique,  Buff.  Trompette  de  Brae  ou  oifeau  trom- 
pette,  Labat.  African  horn-bill. 

Defcribed  on  the  authority  of  Labat*  who  tells  us  it  is 
the  iize  of  a turkey,  with  the  plumage  wholly  black  ; the 
bill  and  head  meafured  together  were  equal  to  eighteen 
inches  ; the  figure  of  the  bill  not  unlike  that  of  the  Phi- 
lippine horn-bill,  but  having  the  appendage  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  mandible  almoft  ftraight  at  the  point  ; the  colour 
partly  red,  and  partly  yellow,  and  the  edges  and  bafe  of 
both  mandibles  black.  This  defeription  is  adopted  from 
father  Labat  by  Buffon,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  better 
known  fince  that  time,  as  Sonnini,  in  the  latell  edition  of 
Buffon,  adds  nothing  to  the  defeription  that  was  previoufiy 
given  by  that  author.  There  is  or  was  formerly  a fpecimen 
of  this  bird  in  the  Leyden  mufeum. 

Malararicus.  Black,  beneath  white ; protuberance 
rounded  above,  acute  towards  the  front,  and  reaching  be- 
hind the  eyes.  Gmel.  Calao  de  Malabar , Buff.  Pied 
horn-bill. 

The  length  two  feet  fix  inches,  or  three  feet ; both  man- 
dibles curved  downwards,  and  {harp  at  the  tip  ; protube- 
rance four  inches  and  a half  long,  the  greater  part  black, 
the  middle,  both  of  the  protuberance  and  the  bill,  dirty  ycl- 
lowifh-white  ; vent,  quill,  and  outer  tail-feathers  tipt  with 
white ; legs  ftrong  and  black ; claws  long,  hooked,  and 
rather  blunt.  This  fpecies  is  known  to  devour  rats,  mice, 
and  fmall  birds,  raw  flefh,  and  vegetables  ; its  motions  are 
not  diflimilar  to  tliofe  of  the  magpie,  leaping  forwards  or 
Tideways  with  both  legs  at  once ; its  note  is  various,  being 
fometimes  hoarfe,  or  like  the  clucking  of  a turkey,  and 
fometimes  weaker. 

Sonnerat  deferibes  a variety  of  this  bird  under  the  name 
of  Calao  de  la  cote  de  Coromandel,  from  its  being  found  on  the 
coafl  of  Coromandel ; the  bill  of  this  kind  is  curved,  the 
protuberance  egg-lhaped  ; quill-feathers  and  tail,  except  the 
two  middle  feathers,  which  have  their  bafes  black,  are  white. 
Dr.  Latham  is  inclined  to  believe  le  calao  des  Philippines 
of  PI.  Enl.  is  alfo  a variety  of  this  bird. 

Albirostris.  Bill  white. 

This  kind,  which  is  recently  defcribed  by  Sonnini  under 
the  title  of  le  calao  a bee  blanc,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former 
fpecies,  B.  malabaricus. 

Hydrocorax.  Protuberance  flattened  forwards ; the 
belly  tawny.  Gmel.  Hydrocorax,  Briff.  Corvi  marine 
genus,  Cluf.  Corvus  indicus,  Bont.  Corbeau  Indien,  Salerne. 
Calao  des  Moluques,  Buff.  Indian  horn-bill. 

A native  of  the  Molucca  ifles  ; its  length  two  feet  four 
inches  ; the  protuberance  cinereous,  and  behind  whitifh  ; 
crown  blackifh  ; cheeks  and  chin  black;  hind  head  and  neck 
pale  chefnut ; back,  fhoulders,  and  rump,  with  the  wing 
and  tail-coverts,  brown  ; breaft  and  belly  blackifh,  the  latter 
yellowifn  on  the  hind  part ; tail  afh  or  dirty  white  ; legs 
grey  brown  ; claws  black.  Feeds  on  the  wild  nutmeg, 
which  renders  its  flefh  pleafantly  aromatic.  This  bird  is 
frequently  tamed  to  deftroy  rats  and  mice. 

Rhinoceros.  Protuberance  recurvate  and  pointed. 
Gmel.  Hydrocorax  indicus,  Briff.  Rhinoceros,  Bontius. 
Horned  Indian  raven,  or  rhinoceros  bird,  Will.  Calao  rhi- 
noceros, Buff.  Bee  de  I oifeau  rhinoceros,  {the  bill,')  Buff. 

Length  three  feet.  This  fpecies  inhabits  India,  preys  on 
rats,  mice,  and  carrion,  and  often  follows  the  hunters  for 
the  entrails  of  their  game.  The  bill  is  ten  inches  long,  the 
protuberance  eight  inches.  Inhabits  India. 

Coelaris.  Protuberance  of  the  bill  flat,  grooved,  and 


yellow  ; body  and  wings  black  ; fpace  of  the  neck  bright 
red  ; tail  white.  Le  calao  de  Waygiou,  Sonnini. 

A fpecies  found  in  Waygiou,  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles; 
its  length  is  two  feet  and  a half ; and  the  bill  feven  inches 
and  a half  long. 

Violaceus.  Protuberance  large,  and  much  elevated 
above  the  upper  mandible,  flat  at  the  fides,  and  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  furrows  ; plumage  above  black,  gloffed 
with  green,  beneath  white.  Le  calao  violet,  Levaillant. 

Found  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coaffs  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

Coronatus.  Protuberance  fub-coronated,  the  bill  large 
and  yellow,  or  reddiih  ; body  above  blackifh,  gloffed  with 
blue;  abdomen  and  thighs  yellowifh  white;  tail  rounded, 
white,  and  in  the  middle,  black.  Le  calao  a cafque  en  croijfant, 
Sonnini. 

Size  of  the  rhinoceros  horn-bill.  This  fpecies  is  common 
in  the  Molucca  ifles,  where  it  inhabits  great  woods,  is  very 
favage,  and  feeds  on  carcafes.  The  legs  are  blackifh 
brown. 

Galeatus.  Bill  ftraightifh  ; protuberance  nearly  fquare, 
the  polterior  part  rounded,  the  anterior  flat.  Gmel.  Calao 
a cafque  round,  Baft.  Helmet  horn-bill. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  curious  fpecies  than  the 
bill  and  head,  the  ftru&ureof  which  fufficiently  diftinguifhes 
it,  and  announces  it  to  be  of  a larger  fize,  and  poffeffed  of 
greater  ffrength  than  the  generality  of  other  birds  in  the 
fame  tribe.  Specimens  of  the  bill  are  not  unfrequent  in 
mufeums,  and  thefe  vary  in  length  from  fix  to  eight  inches ; 
the  colour  is  ufually  red,  and  the  feathers,  fometimes  attached 
at  the  bafe,  are  black. 

Panayensis.  Greenifh-black,  beneath  reddifh-brown  ; 
protuberance  fliarp  above,  and  flat  at  the  fides.  Gmel. 
Calao  a bee  cizele  de  I'tjle  de  Panay,  Sonnerat.  Panayan 
horn-bill. 

Size  of  a raven  ; the  bill  very  long,  arched,  brown,  with 
tranfverfe  lateral  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal  orange  furrows  ; 
orbits  naked  and  brown  ; irideg  whitifh.  The  head  and  neck 
of  the  female  is  white,  with  a large  triangular  greenifh-black 
fpot  ; legs  lead  colour.  Inhabits  the  ifle  of  Panay. 

Manillensi.S.  Above  blackifh-brown,  beneath  dirty- 
white  ; bill  not  ferrated  ; protuberance  fmall.  Gmel.  Calao 
de  Manille,  Buff.  Manilla  horn-bill. 

Native  of  Manilla  ; length  twenty  inches.  The  bill  ra- 
ther curved  and  acute  at  the  tip  ; head  and  neck  white,  waved 
with  brown  ; temples  with  a black  fpot  ; tail  with  a fulvous 
band  acrofs. 

Nasutus.  Front  fmooth  ; tail-feathers  white  at  the 
bafe  and  tip.  Gmel.  Croiophaga,  Forfkal.  Hydrocorax 
fenegalenfts  melanorhynchos,  Bnff.  Calao  a bee  noir  dtt  Senegal, 
Buff.  Black-billed  horn-bill. 

Inhabits  Africa,  near  the'  river  Senegal  ; its  fize  is  about 
that  of  the  common  wood-pecker ; it  feeds  on  fruits,  and, 
when  young,  is  eafily  tamed.  When  young  the  bill  of  this 
bird  is  biack,  the  colour  changing  gradually  to  red  as  the 
bird  grows  older  ; the  body  above  is  fordid  greyifh,  and 
white  beneath  ; claws  black.  The  bird  called  by  Buffon 
le  lock  is  confidcred  as  a variety  of  this  bird  ; its  fize  is 
nearly  the  fame,  except  that  its  length  is  half  an  inch  lefs  ; 
the  body  varied  with  grey  and  black,  beneath  and  collar 
whitifh  ; head  and  throat  line'ated  with  black  ; two  middle 
tail-feathers  grey,  the  refl  blackifh,  with  the  tip  white. 

Aldus.  Snowy-white;  bills  and  legs  black.  Gmel. 
White  toucan,  Hawkefworth  It.  White  horn-bill,  Lath. 

A fpecies  defcribed  from  a fpecimen  caught  between  the 
ifland  of  Tinian  and  Pulotimoen.  Size  of  a fmall  goofe  ; the 
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bill  narrow,  and  bent  down  ; neck  a foot  long,  and  as  fmall 
as  that  of  the  crane. 

Lobatus.  Protuberance  on  the  bill  divided  tranfverfely 
into  feveral  lobes  ; plumage  black  gloffed  with  blue  ; on 
the  fhoulders  a red  brown  fpot ; tail  whitifh.  Le  calao  a 
cafque fejlonne , Levaillant. 

Inhabits  Batavia  ; length  thirty  inches,  the  bill  five  inches 
long  and  two  thick,  and  the  margin  not  denticulated  ; colour 
yellowifh-white,  with  the  bafe  brown  ; eyes  furrounded  by 
a naked  wrinkled  fkin  which  covers  the  bafe  of  the  mandi- 
■ ble,  and  defcends  upon  the  throat  ; the  feathers  on  the  back 
of  the  head  are  long  ; great  quill-feathers  deep  black.  The 
female  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  fpace  of 
red  brown  about  the  fhoulders. 

Obscurus.  Protuberance  rounded  above,  and  divided 
into  feven  or  eight  lobes  ; body  black  ; tail-feathers  white. 
Buceros  plicatus,  Latham.  Indian  raven,  Will.  Wreathed 
horn-hill. 

Native  of  New  Guinea  ; the  bill  bent,  and  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length.  A fuppofed  variety  of  this  bird,  found  in 
Ceylon,  has  the  protuberance  on  the  bill  divided  into  no 
more  than  five  lobes. 

Ginginianus.  Bill  bent,  compreffed  laterally  ; protu- 
berance pointed ; body  above  green,  beneath  white  ; two 
middle  tail-feathers  dirty,  rufous  grey,  with  a band  of  black 
at  the  end  ; the  reft  black  rufous  near  the  end,  and  white  at 
the  tip.  Buceros  ginginianus,  Lath.  Le  calao  de  Gingi,  Son- 
nerat.  Gingi  horn-hill. 

Length  two  feet ; the  bill  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle 
with  the  protuberance  black,  the  reft  white,  the  edges  fer- 
rated  ; cheeks  with  an  oval  black  bar  under  the  orbits  ; legs 
black.  Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

OriextALIS.  Bill  convex,  above  carinated,  at  the  bafe 
protuberant  ; orbits  naked,  wrinkled,  and  cinereous  ; body 
blackifh.  Lath.  New  Holland  horn-hill. 

Inhabits  New  Holland  ; fize  nearly  as  large  as  the  jay  ; 
the  noftrils  open  near  the  bafe  of  the  bill. 

Griseus.  Protuberance  doping  before,  abrupt  behind  ; 
body  grey.  Lath.  Grey  horn- bill. 

Native  of  New  Holland  ; the  crown  black  ; bill  yellow, 
with  a black  fpot  at  the  bafe  ; at  the  corner  of  each  eye  a 
tuft  of  bridles,  and  behind  a naked  blue  fpot ; wing-cafes 
variegated  with  black  ; quill-feathers  white  at  the  tip. 

Viridis.  Protuberance  abrupt;  body  black;  wings 
greenifh.  Lath.  Green-winged  hornhill. 

The  bill  in  this  fpecies  is  yellowifh,  at  the  bafe  of  the  un- 
der mandible  is  a whitifh  blue  fpot  ; the  outer  tail-feathers, 
with  the  bafe  of  the  quill-feathers,  and  the  belly,  white  ; legs 
blueifh.  Country  unknown. 

Ceylonensis.  Bill  denticulated,  and  without  protube- 
rance, black  and  white  ; head  above,  creft,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  tail  brown,  blended  with 
blueifh  grey.  Le  calao  gingala,  Levaillant. 

Inhabits  the  ifle  of  Ceylon. 

Javanjcus.  Bill  not  denticulated  and  without  protu- 
berance, brown  with  the  bafe  yellow  ; front,  head  above, 
and  long  feathers  of  the  creft  red  brown  ; body  above  and 
beneath  black ; neck  and  tail  white.  Le  calao  javan,  Le- 
vaillant. 

Length  thirty  inches ; bill  four  inches  and  a half  long  ; 
ikin  under j the  eyes,  and  chin  down  to  the  throat,  deeply 
wrinkled  ; plumage  finely  gloffed  with  greenifh  ; legs  brown- 
ifh,  and  the  claws  yellowifh  white.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
Batavia,  where  it  is  called  jaar  vogel. 

Levaillant,  to  whofe  coftly  work  on  American  and  Indian 
ornithology,  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding birds,  has  placed  them  in  the  calao  or  horn-bill  tribe, 


and  in  this  refpeCt  we  follow  his  example,  though  not  entirely 
fatisfied  with  fuch  an  arrangement.  The  abfence  of  a pro- 
tuberance on  the  bill  in  both  kinds  feem  clearly  to  remove 
them  from  the  calao  tribe,  notwithftanding  they  accord  with 
that  genus  in  fome  other  particulars  ; in  the  denticulation  of 
the  bill  and  ftruCture  of  the  claws  le  calao  gingala  agrees  with 
the  horn-bill,  but  le  calao  javan  is  ftill  lefs  nearly  allied,  the 
bill  in  this  kind  being  neither  denticulated  nor  ferrated  at  the 
margin,  and  it  has  only  the  claws  of  the  true  horn-bill  to 
juftify  its  reference  to  that  genus.  Thelaft  mentioned  kind, 
from  the  form  of  the  bill,  appears  in  fome  degree  connected 
with  the  corvus  tribe. 

Horn-ZZ?W,  is  a black  or  green  indurated  bole  or  clay, 
conlifting  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  diftinguifhable  from 
thofe  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  fhining,  thicker,  and  rectangu- 
lar. It  is  generally  found  among  iron  ores,  and  fometimei 
intermixed  with  mica,  forming  a compaCt  ftone. 

Horn -coal,  in  Mining , is  applied  to  fuch  coal  as  dips 
almoft  equally  on  the  face  and  the  end,  or  in  which  the  flines 
or  lengthvvay  joints  of  the  coal  crofs  the  water  level  diagon- 
ally, fuch  coal  being  often  worked  with  faliant  and  re-enter- 
ing angles,  like  the  horn-works  of  a fortification,  whence 
probably  the  name  was  derived  ; fuch  are  often  called  half- 
workings of  coal. 

PioRN-roctf,  a name  given  by  fowlers  to  the  great  horn- 
owl.  (See  Strix  Bubo.)  A fportfman  who  has  got  one  of 
thefe  birds,  has  a conftant  lure  to  draw  together  almoft 
what  numbers  of  others  he  pleafes.  The  method  of  taking 
other  birds  by  it  is  thus : the  fportfman  fixes  upon  fome 
iingle  tree  which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field,  and 
cutting  the  boughs  of  this  into  a regularity,  he  fpreads 
nets  all  about  it,  and  then  places  his  owl  within  them,  with 
a firing  fattened  to  its  leg,  by  means  of  which  the  bird  may 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  fportfman  as  he  ftands  at  the  dis- 
tance under  covert.  There  are  to  be  two  perches  placed 
near  one  another,  fo  that  the  owl  can  eafily  go  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  bird  to  fly  only 
by  night,  and  therefore  whenever  it  is  feen  by  day-light,  all 
the  other  birds  quarrel  with  it,  and  abufe  it ; even  the  hawks 
will  make  at  it  wherever  it  comes  in  their  way.  The  fportf- 
man depends  upon  this  ; and  as  foon  as  he  fees  any  bird  ap- 
proach, or  as  foon  as  the  owl,  who  fees  farther  than  he 
can,  gives  him  the  fignal  that  fome  bird  is  in  fight,  he 
pulls  the  firing,  on  which  the  owl,  being  difturbed,  flies 
from  one  perch  to  the  other.  This  draws  the  ftrange  bird 
to  her ; and  flying  violently  at  her,  it  is  entangled  in  the  net 
placed  with  that  intent,  and  the  fportfman  muft  imme- 
diately run  up  and  take  it  out,  and  replace  the  net  for  the 
next. 

Horn-$Z>,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  fifh  u'hich  we  alfo 
call  the  gar-fifh.  It  is  properly  a fpecies  of  pike  or  efox. 
See  Esox  Belone. 

Horn^7j,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cornutus/ ifcts  and  Bi- 

ACULEATUS. 

Horn,  harts,  cornu  cervi.  The  fcrapings  or  rafpings  of 
the  horn  of  this  animal  are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  decoctions, 
ptifans,  See. 

Hartfhorn  is  too  expenfive  an  animal  bone  to  be  employed 
for  the  common  preparations  of  ammonia,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  bones,  that  are  the  refufe  of  the  flreets,  are  ufed ; 
and  if,  after  diftillation,  they  be  further  burnt  in  an  open 
fire,  the  refidue  in  each  inftance  will  be  the  fame,  and  chiefly 
phofphate  of  lime.  Hartfhorn,  however,  affords  that  par- 
ticular  modification  of  bone  to  which  the  preference  is  given 
for  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  and  the  confumption  is  not 
fo  great,  as  to  render  the  direction  either  too  expenfive  or 
difficult  to  be  complied  with.  The  phofphate  of  lime  left 
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aciounts  to  57.5  of  the  bones  employed;  they  appear  alfo 
to  contain  a fmall  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  phof- 
phate  of  magnefia,  and  the  remainder  is  animal  matter, 
which  paffes  away  in  various  compound  gaffes  under  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  it  is  in  this  preparation  directed  to  be 
placed. 

Hartfhorn  yV/y  is  nutritive  and  {Lengthening,  and  is  fome- 
times  given  in  diarrhoeas  ; but  a decodtion  of  burnt  hartf- 
horn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and 
is  called  hartfhorn  (Link.  See  Jelly. 

The  coal  of  hartfhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a long  con- 
tinued and  llrong  fire,  is  changed  into  a very  white  earth, 
called  hartfhorn  calcined  to  whitenefs,  or  cornu  ujlum.  This 
earth  is  emplovved  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent,  and  adminif- 
tered  in  dyi'enteries  and  labour-pains,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ill-digelted  matters.  This  earth  levi- 
gated is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham’s  white  decodtion,  which  is 
commonly  preferibed  in  thefe  difeafes. 

The  white  decodtion  or  mixture  of  burnt  hartfhorn  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  down  two  ounces  of  hartfhorn  burnt  and 
prepared,  and  one  ounce  of  Acacia  gum,  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  two,  conflantly  ltirring,  and  afterwards  {training 
it.  As  burnt  hartfhorn  conlifts  entirely  of  pholphate  of 
lime,  which  is  infoluble  in  the  preparation  above  directed : 
it  is  only  brought  into  the  date  of  a very  fine  powder,  and 
is  kept  mechanically  fufpended  in  a mucilaginous  liquor,  on 
which  account  the  gum  is  an  ufeful  addition,  to  the  original 
formula  in  Bates’s  Pharmacopoeia,  which  contains  none. 
This  is  retained  in  the  lafl  pharmacopoeia  as  one  of  thofe 
eftablifhed  forms  which  are  in  ufe  with  many  practitioners. 
Th e pulvis  opiatus,  or  powder  of  burnt  haiftfhorn  with  opium, 
is  a compofition  of  hard  opium  powdered,  a drachm,  harti- 
horn  burnt  and  prepared,  an  ounce,  and  cochineal  powdered, 
a drachm,  well  mixed.  This  preparation  affords  a con- 
venient mode  of  exhibiting  fmall  quantities  of  opium,  ten 
grains  containing  one  of  the  opium.  As  the  article  by 
which  it  was  divided  is  of  no  other  confequence,  a fmall 
quantity  of  cochineal  is  added  to  give  it  a colour,  and  thus 
to  prevent  it  from  being  accidentally  confounded  with  any 
of  the  numerous  white  powders  kept  in  the  fliops.  The 
former  name  of  pulvis  opiatus  was  particularly  exceptionable, 
as  fometimes  in  the  abbreviation  of  preferiptions  it  was 
found  to  be  miftaken  for  pulvis  opii.  The  fait  of  hartfhorn 
is  a great  fudorific,  and  given  in  fevers  with  fucccfs  ; and 
hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by  diltillation,  a very  penetrative  vola- 
tile fpirit. 

Horn  -hipped.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when  the  tops 
of  the  two  haunch-bones  appear  too  high. 

Horn-oW.  See  Strix  bubo. 

Horn  of  Plenty.  See  Cornucopia. 

Horn  with  born,  or  Horn  under  horn  ( cornutum  cum  cor- 
nu to'],  is  when  there  is  common  per  caufe  ele  vicinage,  inter- 
commoning  of  horned  beafts.  See  Common  ana  Inter- 
commoning. 

Horns  of  Infeds.  See  Feelers  and  Entomology. 

Horn  Shavings,  a term  applied  to  the  fmall  thin  pieces  of 
wafte  horny  matters  which  are  formed  in  the  preparation  of 
different  articles  from  this  fubftance,  in  exteniive  manufac- 
tories. Every  fort  of  refufe  material  of  this  defeription  lias 
been  found  beneficial  upon  land,  when  employed  in  the  way 
of  a manure,  either  as  a top-dreffmg,  or  when  turned  into 
the  foil.  In  the  county  of  Hereford  they  make  ufe  of  two 
deferiptions  of  thefe  forts  of  matters,  the  fmall  fort,  or 
turner’s  fhavings,  and  the  large,  or  refufe  pieces  of  horn, 
which  are  cut  off  by  the  faw  or  any  other  tool.  The  farmers 
purchafe  the  firft  of  thefe  forts  in  London,  at  from  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  {hillings  the  quarter,  or  ten-bulhel  fack 


iluffed  quite  full,  moftly  weighing  about  two  hundred  and  a 
half.  They  are  generally  employed  exactly  in  the  fame  way 
and  proportions  per  acre  as  the  clippings  of  farriers,  only 
they  do  not  (land  in  need  of  being  pricked  into  the  foil 
when  ufed  upon  the  furface  of  the  tillage  lands.  And  it  is 
the  ufual  practice  with  the  large  lort  to  have  them  ploughed 
into  the  foil,  about  three  months  before  the  time  of  fowing 
either  wheat  or  barley.  Shavings  of  thefe  kinds  are  found, 
from  actual  trials,  to  anfwer  well  in  molt  foils  and  feafons, 
with  the  exception  of  fuch  as  are  very  dry  and  parching, 
when  they  are  faid  not  to  work,  by  the  farmers.  The  fmall 
{havings  fhould  be  preferred,  as  being  the  moil  ufeful  and 
advantageous  when  employed  in  the  way  of  a drefling  for 
land.  See  Manure. 

Horn,  Staining  of.  See  Bones,  Dyeing,  Ivory,  Tor- 
toise^//, and  Wood. 

Horns,  Fojfil,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  The  horns  of  animals, 
accompanied  by  their  lie  nils  and  bones,  or  otherwife,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  earth,  but  always  in  loofe  and  alluvial 
earth,  or  in  caverns  and  fiffures,  near  the  furface,  as  was 
remarked  by  Dr.  Woodward,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
fubfeqnent  obfervers.  The  foil'll  horns  which  have  been  de- 
feribed  are  faid  to  be  thofe  of 

A Calf,  deferibed  to  be  conic,  crooked,  with  a pith  and 
ray,  not  unlike  a young  budded  horn.  Dr.  Crew’s  Rari- 
ties, p.  274. 

Deer. — Horns  refembling  thofe  of  deer  are  faid  to  be 
frequently  met  with  in  the  peat -pits  in  Ireland.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Abr.  by  Lowth,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 

Some  of  thefe  are  very  large,  and  have  very  broad  palms 
above  the  brow  antlers,  which  are  palmated  alfo.  (Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  lxxv.  p.  1 133.)  Parts  of  a large  deer’s  horn  were 
found  in  a pit  at  Hutton  Hill,  in  Somerfetihire.  (Jones’s 
Phyf.  Difq  p.425.)  In  digging  the  Well  India  Docks, 
in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  and  alfo  in  the  peat -pits  near  Newbury, 
in  Berkfhire,  deer’s  horns  are  met  with.  Parkinfon’s  Org. 
Remains,  p.  95  and  98. 

Floras  of  the  fallow-deer  are  faid  to  have  been  found  by 
M.  Cuvier,  in  loofe  itrata,  in  France.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv. 
P-  387- 

The  horns  of  the  moofe-deer,  very  large,  were  dug  up  in 
1781,  at  Beline,  N.  E.  of  Carrick,  in  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland, 
which  are  preferved  in  Beiborough  hall,  near  that  place. 
(Tigh’s  Survey  of  Kilkenny,  p.  98.)  Others  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jamefon,  Shetland  Ifies,  p.  158.  Horns  of  this 
kind  of  deer  are  alfo  mentioned  to  be  found  in  America. 
Jones’s  Phyf.  Difq.p.  420. 

The  horns  of  a rein-deer  were  preferved  at  Chefter,  which 
were  dug  up  there.  Benj.  Martin’s  Nat.  Hift.  vol.  ii. 

P-  245-  . . • . 

Elks. — Among  the  remains  of  ruminating  animals  in  loofe 
ftrata,  M.  Cuvier  found  the  horns  of  a fpecies  of  elk,  now 
extinct.  In  Hardwick  hall,  near  Alt  Hacknal,  in  Derby- 
fhire,  horns  of  a prodigious  fize  are  preferved,  which,  it  is 
faid,  were  found  many  years  ago  in  peat,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Derbyfhire,  and  to  be  thofe  of  an  elk. 

Goats. — The  horns  of  goats  are  among  thofe  enumerated 
by  M.  Cuvier,  as  found  in  the  recent  alluvial  foils  near 
Paris.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  387. 

Oxen. — The  horns  of  different  ipecies  of  thefe,  are  Hated 
by  M.  Cuvier  to  be  found  in  the  looie  recent  foils  of  fome 
vallies  in  France. 

Stags. — The  head  and  horns  of  a flag  were  dug  up  at 
Wsttmgton  park,  in  Oxfordfhire,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plott, 
Staffordlhire,  p.  161.  In  the  peat  of  Piumhead  level,  by 
the  Thames.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  109.)  They  have  alfo 
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occurred  to  M.  Cuvier  in  the  alluvia  and  putrid  marlhes  of 
France.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  387. 

In  the  accumulations  of  tufa  from  the  petrifying  fprings 
at  Matlock  Bath,  and  formerly  at  Alport,  near  Yolgrave,  in 
Derbyfliire,  very  large  flags’  horns  have  been  found  at  dif- 
ferent periods. 

Urus. — The  horns  of  this  large  animal  have  been  found  in 
the  peat-pits  of  Ireland  (Jamefon’s  Shetland  Ifles,  p.  158.); 
and  according  to  M.  Cuvier  they  have  been  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  alfo  in  Suabia,  Pruflia,  Italy,  and 
England.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  387. 

The  horns  of  very  large  unknown  animals  were  found  at 
St.  Martins,  near  Commercy  (Nicholfon’s  Journ.  8vo.  xxiii. 
p.  159.);  and  others  with  the  teeth  and  ilcull  at  Oelte,  near 
Ninava,  in  Ruffin,  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  318.)  At  Hop- 
ton  hall,  in  Derbylhire,  the  pith  of  a horn  5^  inches  diameter 
above  the  bone  of  the  Ilcull,  and  16  inches  long,  is  preferved, 
which  was  found  near  Padley  hall,  15  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face,  in  the  deep-cutting  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Butterly  tun- 
nel for  the  Cromford  canal. 

We  have  feletted  the  above,  in  order  to  fhew,  that  the 
horns  found  in  a foffil  ftate  in  the  earth  are  of  various  kinds  ; 
and  from  the  details  which  are  preferved  refpefling  them, 
there  feems  no  reafon  to  think  that  horned  animals  exifted, 
while  the  ftrata  were  depofiting,  the  moft  ancient  of  thefe 
horns  being  found  in  the  alluvial  flats  or  marfhes  in  the  vallies, 
and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  them  in  peat,  which  proves 
their  recent  origin. 

Sometimes  extraneous  fulfils  have  been  called  horns, 
which  have  no  pretenfions  to  that  character,  an  inftance  of 
which  occurs  in  Derbylhire,  where  the  quarrymen  and  col- 
liers find  a conical  and  flightly  bent  foffil,  which  they  fay  is 
the  bony  core  of  a horn,  or  harn  as  they  pronounce  it ; 
thefe  arc  found,  with  fome  variations  in  the  lhape,  in  grit 
lloneat  Overton  quarry,  at  Wickerfley  quarry  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  Wingefworth,  Chefterfield,  Alfreton,  &c.  In  bind  at 
Bretby,  &c.  Mr.  William  Martin,  in  his  Petrificata  Der- 
bienfia,  plate  8,  (hews  them  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
denominates  them  Graminis  fulcatus.  Some  have  fuppofed 
thefe  horn-like  foffils  to  be  a kind  of  cupped  coralloid. 

Horns  of  the  uterus , two  proceffes  arifing  from  the  fides 
of  the  fund.  See  Uterus. 

HoRN-wori,  in  Fortification , a fort  of  out-work,  ad- 
vancing toward  the  field,  to  cover  and  defend  a curtin, 
baflion,  or  other  place,  fufpedted  to  be  weaker  than  the  reft : 
as  alfo  to  pofiefs  a height,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  a front  and  two  branches  ; the  front  is  made 
into  two  demi-baflions  and  a curtin  ; its  fides,  or  flanks, 
are  ufually  parallel ; though  fometimes  they  approach  or 
contract  towards  the  place,  forming  what  they  call  a queue 
d’yronde,  or  fwallow’s  tail. 

When  the  flanks  are  too  long,  they  fometimes  make 
epaulements  to  flank  them.  The  parts  of  the  horn-work 
next  the  country.are  to  be  defended  by  a parapet. 

For  the  conftruftion  of  horn-works,  produce  the  capital 
of  the  ravelin  beyond  the  faliant  angle  A ( Plate  VI.  Forti- 
fication, fig.  1.)  to  the  difiance  A B,  of  about  eighty 
toifes ; draw  D B E at  right  angles  to  A B,  in  which 
take  B D,  BE,  each  equal  to  fifty-five  toifes  ; and  on  the 
outward  fide  D E,  trao  the  front  of  a polygon  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  place,  making  the  per- 
pendicular B F eighteen  toifes,  and  the  faces  thirty.  The 
branches  D a,  E b,  of  the  horn- work,  when  produced, 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  baflion  s,  within  five  toifes  of 
the  fhoulders.  The  ditch  of  the  horn-work  is  twelve  toifes, 


and  its  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  branches,  and  in  the  fror.t 
terminates  at  the  (boulders.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  horn-work  is  thirty-five  toifes,  and  the 
faces  terminate  on  the  (boulders,  or  rather  two  or  three  toifes 
beyond  them  ; and  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  eight  toifes. 
There  are  fometimes  made  retrenchments  within  the  horn- 
work,  fuch  as  S,  S 5 which  are  conflru6ted  by  eredting  per- 
pendiculars to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins,  within  twenty-five 
toifes  of  their  extremities.  This  retrenchment,  like  all 
others,  has  a parapet  turfed  only  with  a beam  of  eight  feet 
before  it,  and  likewife  a ditch  from  three  to  five  toifes  broad. 
When  a horn-work  is  made  before  the  baflion,  the  diftance 
of  the  front  from  the  faliant  angle  of  the  baflion  is  a hun- 
dred toifes  ; and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of  tile- 
adjacent  ravelins  within  five  toifes  from  their  extremities  ; 
the  refi  of  the  conftrmftion  is  as  before. 

Two  horn-works  joined  together  make  a crown-work, 
which  is  conftrufted  by  deferibing  from  the  faliant  angle  A 
{J*g-  ,2*)  °f  the  ravelin,  as  a centre,  an  arc  of  a circle,  with 
a radius  of  about  120  toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin 
produced  at  C ; from  the  point  C fet  off  the  chords  C B, 
C F,  each  equal  to  a hundred  and  ten  toifes,  and  on  each  of 
tiiefe  conftrud  the  front  of  a polygon  of  the  fame  dimen- 
sions, as  in  the  horn-work,  that  is,  the  perpendicular  (hould 
be  eighteen  toifes,  the  faces  thirty,  and  the  branches  termi- 
nate on  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  within  twenty-five  toifes  of 
the  (boulders.  The  ditch  is  twelve  toifes ; the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  thirty-five,  and  its  ditch  eight.  When  the  crown- 
work  is  made  before  the  baflion,  the  arc  is  deferibed  from 
the  faliant  angle  of  the  baflion  with  a radius  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  toifes,  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of 
the  adjacent  ravelins,  within  twenty-five  toifes  of  their  ex- 
tremities, &c.  as  before.  Muller’s  Elem.  of  Fortif.  p.  30, 
See.  See  Military  Construction. 

HoRN-w/wr^,  in  Zoology , the  trivial  Englilh  name  of  the 
genus  Fluftra,  a tribe  of  Vermes  in  the  Zoophyta  order 
See  Flustra. 

^HORNAGIIJM,  ITornage,  in  our  ancient  Law 
Booh,  feems  to  import  the  fame  with  horngeld. 

HORNBEAM,  in  Botany , Sec.  See  Carpinus. 

Hornbeam,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  commonly  o-jven 
to  a tree  of  the  deciduous  fort,  which  is  occafionally  grown 
as  timber,  being  made  ufe  of  in  turnery,  as  well  as  for  the 
cogs  of  mills  and  other  fimilar  purpofes. 

.There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  tree,  the  common  hornbeam, 
and  the  hop  hornbeam,  but  which  afford  thefollowino-  varieties  • 
as  th c eafiern  hornbeam,  the  flowering  hornbeam, l the  Virginia 
flowering  hop  hornbeam,  and  the  American  hornbeam.  The 
common  hornbeam  is  a native  of  Europe  and  America 
while  the  hop  hornbeam  is  met  with  in  Italy  and  Virginia* 
The  common  fort  grows  to  the  largeft  fize,  and  is  probably 
the  beft  kind  for  the  purpofes  of  timber. 

All  the  forts  of  thefe  trees  are  capable  of  being  mcreafed 
either  by  feeds  or  from  layers.  The  layer  method  fucceeds 
at  almoft  any  feafon  of  the  year.  The  feeds  may  be  fown 
111  the  feed  part  of  the  nurfery  any  time  in  the  autumn,  after 
they  have  been  a little  dried  upon  a mat,  or  otherwife,  for 
the  purpofe.  This  is  beft  done  in  narrow  beds  to  the  deoth 
of  about  two  inches,  which  (hould  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  weeds.  They  muft  continue  in  thefe  beds  un- 
til the  fecond  fpring,  when  they  come  up,  and  require  to  be 
kept  free  from  every  fort  of  annoyance,  being  watered  in 
very  hot  feafons.  About  the  third  fpring  the  young  plants 
may  be  fet  out  in  the  nurfery  ground,  where  they  may  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  until  they  are  wanted  for  being  planted  as  ftandard 
trees. 

In  the  layer  method,  a few  good  plants  fhould  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpofe  of  (tools  ; which  in  the  Eaftern  fort 
may  be  planted  at  a yard  diftant,  but  with  the  others  a yard 
and  a half,  or  even  two  yards  apart.  As  foon  as  thefe 
plants  have  made  a proper  number  of  (hoots,  they  fhould 
be  layered  or  laid  down  into  the  ground  in  the  autumnal 
months,  and  in  the  courfe  of  about  a twelvemonth  they  will 
generally  become  well  rooted  ; at  which  time,  or  in  the 
winter  or  early  fpring,  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery  manner,  taking  care  to  brufh  up  or  mould 
the  ftool  well,  for  the  future  produce  of  young  (hoots  for 
additional  fupplies  of  layers.  The  plants  in  the  nurfery 
fhould  be  allowed  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  the  rows 
being  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet.  They  may  continue  in 
this  litoation  until  they  are  wanted  for  being  finally  planted 
out,  being  carefully  weeded,  and  the  mould  well  (lirred 
about  them  in  the  rows,  by  winter  digging,  &c.  The  Vir- 
ginia hornbeam  frequently  throws  out  two  leading  (hoots, 
which  afterwards  contend  for  the  maftery.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  that  which  appears  the  belt  fhould  be  preferved, 
the  other  being  removed  by  means  of  the  knife.  If  this  be 
negledfed  the  trees  will  be  liable  to  become  forked  in  mod 
cafes,  and  of  courfe  lefs  valuable  to  the  planter. 

The  common  hornbeam  affords  excellent  flakes  and  edders, 
befides  fuel  wood  and  charcoal.  The  timber  produced  by 
it  may  be  ranked  with  thofe  of  the  beech  and  fycamore  ; 
but  its  principal  fuperiority  confifts  in  its  excellence  for  the 
purpofes  of  fereen  fences  for  fheltering  gardens,  nurfery 
grounds,  and  different  forts  of  young  plantations,  from  the 
feverity  of  bad  feafons,  &c.  It  bears  cutting  in,  pruning, 
and  clipping,  extremely  well,  and,  from  its  retaining  its 
leaves  during  the  winter  feafon,  becomes  particularly  clofe 
and  impenetrable  to  the  winds  and  dorms,  keeping  up  a very 
deady  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  about  the  plants 
which  it  (helters.  On  this  account  alfo,  it  is  found  beneficial 
to  be  planted  in  mixture,  or  in  occafional  rows,  with  many 
tender  forts  of  trees  in  high  expofed  afpedfs,  in  the  manner 
of  the  birch,  to  which  it  is  preferable,  as  affording  greater 
warmth  in  the  winter.  This  fort  of  tree  fhould  perhaps  be 
more  attended  to  as  a nurfe  for  young  expofed  plantations 
of  trees,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe,  in  confequence  of 
its  qualities  in  this  way  being  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  eadern  fort  is  particularly  valuable  where  low  hedges 
of  deciduous  trees  are  wanted,  from  its  inferior  growth,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  leaves  and  clofenefs  of  the  branches. 

Hornbeam  Pollengers,  a denomination  given  by  fome  to 
trees  of  this  fpecies,  which  have  been  lopped,  and  are  of 
about  twenty  years  growth.  See  Tree. 

Hornbeam  Wood,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hiflory.  In  a 
breach  of  the  embankments  or  tide  walls  of  the  Thames, 
which  happened  near  Purfleet,  as  deferibed  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  325,  the  Rev.  W.  Derham 
didinguifhed  hornbeam  among  the  other  woods  and  vegetable 
produdfs  found  a great  way  below  the  furface  of  the  marfhes ; 
belonging,  however,  to  the  clafs  of  recent  or  peat  foffils,  and 
not  to  thofe  of  the  ftrata. 

HORNBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  Schwartzwalde  ; 38  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgard. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
near  the  Neckar  ; 1 8 miles  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

HORNBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halberftadt,  on  the  life;  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Goflar, 


HORNBY,  is  a fmall  market  town  and  chapelry  in  the 
pari(h  of  Melling,  hundred  of  Lonfdale,  Lancafhire,  England. 
It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Lovne  or  Lune, 
over  which  is  a (tone  bridge  of  three  arches.  A religious 
hofpital,  or  priory,  was  eftablifiied  here  at  an  early  period  ; 
and  at  the  diffolution  was  granted  to  the  Monteagle  family, 
who  alfo  poffefled  an  old  baronial  manfiori  called  Hornby 
caftle,  which  (lands  on  an  eminence  about  half  a mile  from 
the  town.  According  to  Camden,  this  “ noble  caftle  was 
founded  by  N.  de  Mont  Begon,  and  owned  by  the  Harring- 
tons and  Stanleys,  barons  of  Monteagle,  defeended  from 
Thomas  Stanley,  firft  earl  of  Derby.”  It  has  a large 
fquare  tower,  and  a lofty  round  one  ; has  lately  undergone 
a complete  repair  ; and  is  now  the  property  and  refidence  of 
John  Marfden,  efq.  Hornby  church,  which  is  fubordinate 
to  that  of  Melling,  is  a neat  edifice,  and  diftinguiftied  by 
an  oClagonal  tower.  Hornby  is  diftant  from  London  248 
miles,  and  contained,  according  to  the  late  return,  87  houfes, 
and  414  inhabitants.  The  cotton  manufactures  conftitute 
the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  place.  A fair  or  market  is  held 
every  alternate  Tuefday  for  cattle;  here  is  alfo  an  annual 
fair  of  two  days.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix. 

HORNCASTLE,  a market  to wn  and  parifti  in  a foke 
of  that  name,  in  Lindfey  divifion  of  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
England,  is  fituated  upon  an  angular  piece  of  land  formed 
by  a fmall  rivulet  named  Waring,  and  the  river  Bain.  The 
latter  is  navigable  from  the  Witham  to  this  place.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  hern  or  hyrn,  in  Saxon  fignifying  an 
angle  or  corner,  and  a caftle  or  fortification.  Traces  of 
the  caftle  are  yet  viiible ; the  whole  formerly  occupied  an 
area  of  nearly  twenty  acres.  The  foundations  drew  that  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  inclofed  a great 
part  of  the  prefent  town.  Numbers  of  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  here  ; and  there  lately  exifted,  near  the  river,  one 
of  thofe  intricate  circles  called  Julian’s  bower.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  and  its  fituation  on  a lingula  or  tongue  of  land, 
induced  Stukely  to  confider  it  a Roman  ftation,  and  to  place 
here  the  Bannovallum  of  the  geographer  Ravennas.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
the  privilege  of  holding  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
an  annual  fair ; two  other  fairs  have  been  fince  eltablifhed. 
A confiderable  trade  in  leather  is  carried  on  here  ; the  place 
being  principally  occupied  by  tanners.  Horncaftle  is  139 
miles  N.  from  London,  and  in  the  year  1801  contained  403 
houfes,  and  2015  inhabitants.  Here  are  a good  grammar, 
and  a charity  fchool.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ix. 

Horncastle  Navigation,  was  made,  in  purfuance  of  afts 
of  parliament  obtained  in  1792  and  1800,  from  the  old 
Witham  river  near  Tatterfhall,  to  the  bridge  in  the  town  of 
Horncaftle,  a diftance  of  about  1 1 miles,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  See  Canal. 

HORNE,  in  Biography.  See  Hoorne. 

Horne,  George,  a prelate  in  the  church  of  England, 
was  born  at  Otham,  near  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
1730.  His  father,  who  was  reftor  of  Otham,  undertook  the 
early  cladical  education  of  his  fon,  for  which  he  was  perfedlly 
qualified.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Maidftone  grammar  fchool,  then  under  the  care  of  a 
mafter  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  ancient  literature.  A 
Maidftone  fcholarlhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  becoming 
vacant,  he  was,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
fent  to  the  Univerfity  college,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with 
fo  much  diligence  and  aftiduity  to  his  lludies,  that  he  was 
greatly  diftinguilhed  among  his  contemporaries,  as  well  for 
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His  attainments  in  polite  literature,  as  for  that  fpecies  of 
knowledge  which  is  fubfervient  to  the  illufiration  of  the 
fcriptures.  In  the  year  17 49  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  upon  a vacancy  taking  place  in  a 
iCentilh  fellowfhip  at  Magdalen  college,  he  waseledled  to  fill 
it.  Mr.  Horne  at  this  time  had  been  deeply  tinffured  with 
the  myfleries  of  Hutchinfonianifm,  which  led  him  to  do  his 
utmoft  to  bring  difcredit  on  the  fyftem  of  the  immortal  fir 
Haac  Newton.  What  he  publifhed  on  this  oceafion,  with- 
out his  name,  he  was  fincerely  afiiamed  of  afterwards,  and 
never  fuffered  it  to  be  reprinted.  In  1752  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the  fame  year  engaged  in  a contro- 
verfy  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Cherubim,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  His  objeft  was  to  prove  that  the  Cherubims  were 
a reprefentation  of  the  Trinity.  In  1753  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  foon  obtained  a high  reputation  as  a preacher, 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  compofitions  and  the 
gracefulnefs  of  his  elocution.  In  1764  Mr  Horne  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  and  in  1768  he 
was  elected  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  and  in  1771  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  for  ten  years.  In  the  following  year, 
when  a number  of  the  clergy  were  about  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief  in  the  matter  of  fubfcription  to  the  liturgy 
and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
Dr.  Horne  did  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  their  objedt.  He 
was  next  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  till  the  month  of  Oflober  1780, 
and  no  one  ever  prefided  in  that  poft  with  a more  confcien- 
tious  attention  to  its  duties,  or  a greater  fhare  of  popu- 
larity. The  vice-chancellorfhip  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  lord  North,  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  in  which  fituation  he 
acquired  the  refpedt  and  efteem  of  all,  and  frequently  gra- 
tified the  public  by  preaching  in  the  cathedral.  In  1790 
Dr.  Horne  was  advanced  to  the  epifcopal  fee,  by  being  no- 
minated to  the  bifhopric  of  Norwich,  foon  after  which  he 
refigned  his  prefidentfhip  of  Magdalen  college.  At  this 
period,  his  health,  which  had  ever  been  delicate,  was  in 
a precarious  ilate,  and  after  he  had  taken  pofleffion  of  his 
fee,  his  friends  faw,  with  extreme  forrow  and  regret,  that  he 
declined  very  rapidly.  From  two  vifits  to  Bath  he  received 
fenfible  benefit,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1791  he  fet  out  on  a 
third  vifit  to  the  fame  place.  During  his  journey  he  was 
attacked  with  a paralytic  ftroke,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reach  to  the 
end  of  his  journey.  After  lingering  for  fome  weeks,  during 
which  he  retained  the  full  pofleffion  of  his  faculties,  and  dif- 
played  exemplary  patience,  compofure,  and  cheerfulnefs  ; 
he  died  at  Bath  on  the  17th  of  January  1792,  in  the  fixty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  animated  by  thofe  hopes  which 
fpring  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  a well  fpent  life,  and  the 
promifes  of  the  gofpel.  The  works  of  this  excellent  divine 
were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  valuable.  His  principal 
piece  was  a “Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Plalms,  &c.” 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1776,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
It  was  his  favourite  performance,  and  had  coft  him  the  belt 
part  of  twenty  years  in  the  compofition.  Dr.  Horne  was 
diltinguifhed  by  a confiderable  fhare  of  various  learning, 
which  he  confecrated,  according  to  his  judgment,  to  the 
caufe  of  truth,  and  the  belt  interelts  of  mankind.  His 
virtue  was  fincere  and  ardent,  and  his  life  exemplarily  vir- 
tuous. 

HORNECK,  Anthony,  a learned  divine,  was  born  in 
the  lower  Palatinate  in  1641,  and  educated  at  Heidelberg 
under  Spanheim.  At  the  age  of  19  he  came  to  England, 
and  entered  bimfelf  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which 


he  was  afterwards  the  chaplain.  He  was  now  incorporated 
M.  A.  from  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  not  long 
afterwards  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Allhallows  in  Oxford. 
He  retained  this  living  only  about  two  years,  and  in  1665 
removed  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  his  fon  lord  Torrington.  The  duke 
prefented  him  with  the  reftory  of  Doulton  in  Devon,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Exeter.  In  1671  he  became  preacher  at  the  Savoy,  and  in 
1693  prebendary  of  Weflminfter.  He  was  alfo  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  He  died  in  1696  of  a fevere  attack  of  the 
ftone  in  the  fifty -fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a man  of 
very  extenfive  learning,  and  particularly  converfant  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  ecclefiaftical  hiitory,  controverfial 
theology,  and  cafuillry.  Few  men,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  fre- 
quently confulted  in  cafes  of  confcience  as  Dr.  Horneck. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  pious  and  learned  works,  which 
are  as  judicious  as  they  are  learned,  and  which  are  ftill  known 
and  admired.  Gen.  Biog. 

HORNED,  a term  employed,  in  fome  diftridfs,  to  fig- 
nify  the  goring  or  wounding  with  the  horns  of  cattle. 

Horned  Cattle , a term  often  made  ufe  of  by  farmers  to 
fignify  neat-cattle,  or  animals  of  the  low  kind. 

Horned  Poppy.  See  Poppy. 

HORNET,  Crabro,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Vefpa; 
which  fee. 

Hornet^,  a very  large  two-winged  fly,  which  has  the 
fhape  and  colours  of  the  hornet,  and  is,  at  firft  fight,  fcarce 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  The  principal  colour  of  the 
body  of  this  fly  is  yellow  ; but  it  has  two  long  and  large 
black  lines  placed  tranfverfely  on  it,  and  has  a black  corcelet, 
and  a yellow  head. 

Thefe  lay,  at  a proper  feafon,  a large  number  of  oblong 
white  eggs,  which  hatch  into  large  and  long  worms,  whofe 
chief  food  is  the  worms  and  nymphs  of  the  humble  bees. 
The  worm  of  this  fly  is  continually  found  in  the  nefts  of 
thefe  bees,  where  it  never  meddles  either  with  the  wax 
or  honey,  but  pr.eys  only  on  the  young  offspring  of  the 
creature. 

HORNGELD  fignifies  a tax,  within  the  foreft,  to  be 
paid  for  the  feeding  of  horned  beafts.  See  Geld. 

“ Quietum  effe  omni  colledfione  in  forefta  de  beftiis  cor- 
nutis,  &c.  Et  fint  quieti  de  omnibus  geldis,  et  danegeldis, 
et  wodgeldis,  et  fenegeldis,  et  horngeldis,  &c.” 

To  be  free  of  horngeld,  is  a privilege  granted  by  the  king 
to  fuch  as  he  thinks  good. 

FIORNHEAD,  in  Geography,  a promontory  on  the 
north-weftern  coaft  of  Ireland,  at  the  extremity  of  a fmall 
peninfula,  called  by  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
province  of  Ulfter.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Boreum  promontorium,  and 
it  is  ifill  fometimes  called  North  Cape.  Hornhead  is  the 
weftern  point  of  Sheephaven,  a harbour  little  frequented, 
and  was  probably  called  from  two  fharp  fummits  like  horns 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  are  a good  objedf  for  the  ma- 
riner. The  peninfula  of  Hornhead  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  (Tranfaffions  of  the  Irifh  Academy)  as  ex- 
hibiting the  effedls  of  drifting  fands  in  a ftriking  manner. 
In  1787  it  contained  veftiges  of  enclofures  fo  fmall  and  fo 
numerous,  as  to  mark  the  former  refidence  of  a number  of 
families  in  a lpot  which  then  exhibited  nothing  but 

“ A defert,  fait  and  bare 

The  haunt  ot  feals,  and  ores,  and  feamews’  clang.’’ 

Near  Hornhead  is  a curious  and  frightful  phenomenon 
called  M‘Swine’s  gun.  By  decompofition  of  part  of  the 
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rock,  the  waves  have  perforated  a cave  many  yards  in 
diameter,  which  extends  about  fixty  feet  into  a rock,  mak- 
ing part  of  the  mainland,  and  nearly  horizontal  with  the 
level  of  the  fea  at  high  and  low  water-marks.  When  the 
wind  blows  due  north  and  the  tide  is  half  in,  this  gun  of 
M‘ Swine’s  is  feen  to  fpout  fea-water  far  higher  than  the 
eye  can  reach,  with  an  explofion  that  may  be  heard  at  a dif- 
tance  of  above  twenty  miles.  Hornhead  is  near  Dunfa- 
naghy.  N.  lat.  55°  13'.  W.  long.  70  51'. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  Law , a writ  iffuing  from  the 
iignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  at  the  inftance  of  a creditor 
againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay  or  perform  with- 
in a certain  time,  under  pain  of  being  declared  a rebel,  and 
by  a caption  put  in  prifon. 

HORNIUS,  George,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
Palatinate  about  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  in 
high  eftimation  as  a writer  of  hiftory  ; and  his  chief  works 
are  “ Hilloria  Ecclefiaftica  ad  ann.  1666  :”  “ De  originibus 
Americanis “ Geographia  vetus  et  nova:”  “ Hiftoria 
Philofophica.”  He  vifited  England,  and  attached  himfelf 
to  the  Prefbyterian  party  ; and  on  his  return  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  hiftory  in  the  univerfities  of  Harderwyck  and 
Leyden.  He  died  in  1750. 

HORNOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Bothnia  ; 15  miles  S.  W.  of  Umea. 

HORNOY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Amiens  ; 15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Amiens.  The  place  contains 
1190,  and  the  canton  10,661  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
i$2\  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

HORNPIPE,  in  Mujic,  the  name  of  an  inftrument, 
and  of  a tune.  The  hornpipe  air,  fo  frequently  danced  by  our 
failors  and  adlive  ftage  dancers,  is  perhaps  the  only  national 
tune,  or  melody,  which  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  ancient  Britons,  perhaps 
before  the  invafion  of  Julius  Csefar,  or  the  Saxons.  The 
inftrument,  in  our  old  authors,  is  called  the  Pip-corn,  or  pipe 
of  Cornwall.  And  when  the  Britons  were  driven  by  the 
Saxons,  fome  into  Wales,  fome  into  Armorica,  or  Britanny, 
and  fome  into  Cornwall,  we  may  fuppofe  the  inftrument 
and  tune  to  have  been  preferved  in  the  laft  mentioned  pro- 
vince, and  to  have  retained  its  name.  The  inftrument  called 
a hornpipe,  though  unknown  in  England,  was  a few  years 
ago  fo  common  in  Wales,  according  to  the  late  honourable 
Danes  Barrington,  that  even  the  ftiepherd’s  boys  ufed  to 
play  on  it.  It  confifts,  fays  Mr.  B.,  of  a wooden  pipe 
with  holes,  at  proportional  diftances,  and  a horn  at  each 
end,  the  one  to  receive  the  wind  from  the  mouth  of  the 
player,  and  the  other  to  produce  the  founds,  as  modulated 
by  the  performer.  Mr.  Barrington  communicated  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  a delineation  and  defcription  of  this 
ruftic  inftrument  ( Archasologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  33.),  and  con- 
jectured that  it  originally  gave  the  name  to  the  tune  called  a 
hornpipe. 

Chaucer,  in  his  Romant  of  the  Rofe,  fol.  135,  mentions 
this  inftrument. 

Conttoue  he  tooulh,  anh  foule  fail c 
liSl'th  Hornpipes  of  Cornewailf.. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  one  of  his  tradts,  fays  that  the  pibgorn,  or 
hornpipe,  is  peculiar  to  the  ifle  of  Anglefea  ; but  the  word, 
in  old  Englifh  and  French  authors,  implies  a tune  as  well  as 
an  inftrument. 

The  Lancafhire  hornpipes,  Chelhire  rounds,  and  fome  of 
our  very  old  country  dances,  are,  perhaps,  genuine  Englifh 
melodics  ; but  melody,  till  after  the  invention  of  the  opera 
at  Florence  in  1600,  was  little  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
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Europe.  We  had  very  good  church  muftc  in  our  cathe- 
drals, from  the  time  of  Tallis  and  Bird,  to  the  arrival  of 
Handel,  in  1710;  but  being  fet  to  Englifh  words,  it  never 
reached  the  continent. 

HORNSEY,  or  Hornsea,  in  Geography,  a market 
town  and  parifh  in  the  divifion  of  Holdernefs,  and  Eaft 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  England,  is  feated  near  a 
mire,  or  lake,  on  the  coaft.  Of  this  town  our  topographers 
have  not  recorded  any  hiftorical  particulars.  GougL,  in  his 
addition  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  merely  ftates  that  Hornfey 
“ has  a high  fpire,  formerly  a fca  mark,  but  now  much 
ruined  through  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  repair  it. 
An  infcription  in  the  town  fays  that  it  was  once  ten  miles 
from  the  fea ; though  at  prefent  only  one.  Not  many 
years  ago  a fmall  ftreet,  called  Hornfey-bek,  adjoined  to  the 
fea,  was  wafhed  away,  except  two  or  three  houfes ; and 
about  Skipfie,  a few  miles  north  of  Hornfey,  they  have  a 
tradition  of  a town  called  Hide  being  devoured  by  the  fea. 
Amber  is  found  in  large  mattes  on  this  coaft.”  There  are  a 
fmall  weekly, market  on  Mondays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  In 
1800  the  town  confilted  of  133  houfes,  and  533  inha- 
bitants. 

Hornsey,  a parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Offulfton,  and 
county  of  Middlefex,  England.  The  village  is  five  miles 
north  of  Holborn-bars,  London,  and  is  pleafantly  feated  in 
a valley,  through  which  the  New  river  is  conducted  in  its 
artificial  channel.  The  parifh  confifts  of  about  2200  acres 
of  land,  of  which  50  only  are  arable,  about  120  wood,  150 
wafte,  or  common,  and  the  remainder  meadow  and  pafture. 
Befides  the  village  of  Hornfey,  the  following  hamlets  are 
within  the  parifh  : Crouch-end,  Mufwell-hill,  Stroud-green, 
and  a confiderable  part  of  Highgate. 

The  manor  of  Hornfey  has  belonged,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  the  bifhops  of  London,  who  had  formerly  a palace 
here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  on  a fpot  called  Lodge- 
hill,  where  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a moat.  In  this 
parifh,  between  Highgate  and  Hornfey,  the  New  river  was 
formerly  carried  over  a valley  by  a wooden  aquedudt,  178 
yards  in  length.  A more  lafting  channel,  of  clay,  &c.  was 
made  for  it  in  1776.  Many  of  the  houfes  here  are  the  re- 
fidences  of  London  merchants.  From  the  boldnefs  of  the 
hills  around,  and  finely  wooded  character  of  the  country, 
Hornfey  may  be  juftly  confidered  a very  delightful  and  eli- 
gible place  of  relidence.  In  the  year  1801,  the  parifli  was 
eftimated  to  contain  458  houfes,  and  27 16  inhabitants.  Ly- 
fons’s  Environs  of  London,  4to.  vol.  iii. 

HORNSTANDET,  a peninfula  on  the  coaft  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 
N.  lat.  6i°  39'.  E.  long.  170  16'. 

HORNSTEDTIA,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  named  by 
Retzius  in  honour  of  Dr.  Clas  Frederick  Hornftedt, 
ledturer  on  natural  hiftory  and  medicine  at  Lincopin  in  Swe- 
den, and  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm. 
Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  6.  18.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  9. — Clafs  and 
order,  Monandr'ta  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminea,  Linn. 
Canna , Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Inflorefcence  a conical  fpike,  gaping  at  the  top, 
nearly  radical.  Calyx  two-cleft.  Tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
thread-fhaped  ; limb  double  ; the  exterior  coat  three-cleft  ; 
nedtary  tubular.  Capfide  of  three  cells,  oblong.  Retzius. 

Obf.  The  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  deferibed  by  Retzius, 
and  which  we  are  about  to  mention,  are  fuppofed  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  belong  to  different  genera.  He  imagines  that  H. 
Scyphus  is  an  Brno  mum,  and  H.  Leonurus,  a Kempferia, 
but  as  this  is  merely  a fuggeftion,  we  retain  the  genus  till 
we  learn  further  particulars  concerning  it  from  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh. 
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1.  H.  Scyphtis,  Retz.  Willd.  n.  i.  (Amomum  fcyphife- 
rum  ; Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  68.) — •“  Leaves  downy  under- 
neath.”— A native  of  groves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
near  Malacca. — Roots  fpreading  horizontally.  Stems  about 
eight  feet  high,  very  tough.  Leaves  feffile,  fmooth  above. 
Flowers  in  clutters,  monopetalous,  of  a fine  fcarlet  colour. 
Seeds  numerous,  club-fhiped,  oblong.  The  plant  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell. 

2.  H.  Leonurus.  Retz.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Amomum  Leo- 
nurus;  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  69.) — “ Leaves  fmooth,  fringed.” 

— Found  in  the  thickeft  recelfes  of  groves  in  Malacca 

Root  fimple,  having  a hot  aromatic  tade.  Stems  fimple,  fo- 
litary,  nodding  towards  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  fringed, 
with  golden -coloured  bridles,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  duell- 
ing like  cloves.  Calyx  fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 
Germen  inferior,  nearly  globofe,  fmall,  covered  with  dark 
ferruginous  hairs.  Seeds  numerous. 

Neither  of  thefe  fpecies  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Rumphius,  Rheede,  Plunkenet,  nor  any  other  author 
who  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  defcription  of  Oriental 
plants. 

HORNSTEIN,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  a name  given  in 
Germany  to  the  flliceous  done,  called  in  England  chertz,  01- 

chert. 

HORNY  Excrescences,  in  Surgery.  It  appears,  from 
fome  inftances  on  record,  that  excrefcences  of  a horny  na- 
ture have  been  met  with  on  the  human  fubjeft,  which,  al- 
though they  have  much  excited  the  attention  of  naturalifts, 
mud  be  confldered  entirely  as  Lufus  Natures. 

A remarkable  cafe  of  this  defcription  is  that  of  a female 
who  had  two  complete  horns  growing  on  her  head,  one  of 
which,  with  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  is  preferved  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  and  the  other  at  Oxford. 

A far  more  recent  indance,  however,  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  William  Roots  of  Kingdon  on 
Thames,  who,  in  February  1811,  amputated  an  excref- 
cence  of  this  fort,  exaftly  refembling  a rani’s  horn , from 
the  head  of  a man,  between  fifty  and  fixty  years  of  age, 
a drawing  of  which  in  its  growing  date,  as  well  as  the 
horn  itfelf,  he  has  prefented  to  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Adley  Cooper. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Roots  of  this  extraordinary 
cafe  is,  that  John  Kennedy,  a gardener  at  Thames  Ditton 
in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1796  had  a tumour  growing  on 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  occiput,  which  was  taken  off  with 
the  knife  by  the  doctor’s  father  in  about  three  years  from 
its  commencement.  Soon  after  its  removal,  a horny  fub- 
ftance  began  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  fame  place, 
which  continued  growing  for  four  years,  till  it  accidentally 
fell  off  in  a mod  unexpefled  manner,  being  at  that. time 
not  more  than  three  inches  in  length  ; and  it  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  furface  of  the  part  it  grew  from,  on  its 
dropping  off,  was  perfectly  fmooth,  without  any  the  flighted 
hemorrhage,  and  refembling  the  fuperficies  of  the  dag’s 
head,  when  his  horns  have  recently  dropped.  In  a fliort 
time  after  a new  horny  fprout  fliot  forth,  which,  as  it  grew, 
took  on  the  exadl  form  and  crooked  figure  of  a ranis  horn , 
and  having  increafed  during  feven  years,  without  any  dilpo- 
fition  to  fall  off,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  poor  man, 
he  confented  at  length  to  its  removal ; in  the  performance 
of  which,  from  the  parts  underneath  being  very  val'cular, 
a confiderable  hemorrhage  enfued. 

Now  it  appears  probable  from  this,  fays  the  dodtor,  that 
the  horn,  had  it  been  differed  to  remain  longer  on  the  head, 
would  have  attained  a much  larger  fize,  nature  having  in  a 
playful  mood  mod  abundantly  fupplied  it  with  Veffels  for  that 
purpofe.  Its  having  likewife  been  (hed  in  the  former  in- 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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dance  without  Heeding,  induces  Dr.  Roots  to  conclude,  that 
as  the  fources  of  its  nutriment  continued  open,  it  had  not 
arrived  at  that  date  of  perfedtion,  when  the  gradual  clofino- 
of  the  veffels  would  occafion  afpontaneous  removal,  without 
any  hemorrhage  taking  place,  as  is  always  obferved  to  be 
the  cafe  with  animals  who  drop  their  horns  at  regular  and 
dated  periods.  Some  years  fince  we  faw  fir  James  Earle 
remove  a complete  horn,  about  three  inches  long,  from  the 
fcrotum  of  a patient  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  We 
have  always  believed,  that  all  horny  excrefcences,  which  are 
occafionally  formed  on  the  Ikin  of  the  human  fubjedt,  are  ori- 
ginally encyfted  tumours,  the  cyd  of  which  very  curioufly  af- 
fumes  the  power  of  fecreting  horn,  indead  of  fat,  a pappy 
fubdance,  or  a fluid  like  honey,  as  commonly  happens  in  the 
refpedtive  cafes. of  fleatoma,  atheroma,  and  meliceris.  We 
think  that  the  particulars  of  the  cafe,  communicated  to  us 
by  Dr.  Roots,  tend  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  fince, 
before  any  horn  made  its  appearance,  there  was  a tumour, 
and,  after  the  fird  horn  dropped  off,  a furface,  which  war, 
quite  fmooth,  which  did  not  bleed  at  all,  and  which,  in 
fa£l,  mud  have  been  a part  of  the  cyd,  prefented  itfelf 
to  notice.  In  the  cafe  of  the  horn,  which  was  cut  off  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
fentiment,  concerning  the  formation  of  horny  excrefcences 
on  the  human  race,  was  almod  demondrated.  There  was 
at  fird  a tumour,  which  burft,  and  from  the  infide  of  which 
the  horny  matter  was  gradually  protruded. 

HORNYGOLD’s  Keys,  in  Geography,  iflets  and  rocks 
on  the  Spanifh  main,  near  the  Mofquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  j c 40’. 
W.  long.  82°  18'. 

HOROCHAW,  a town  of  Poland,  inVolhynia;  32  miles 
S.W.  of  Lucko. 

HO  RODE  K,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Wilna  ; 68  miles  S.E.  of  Wilna. — Alfo,  a town  in 
the  palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 38  miles  S.E.  of  Brzefc. 

PIORODICTIC  Quadrant.  See  Quadrant. 

HORODISCZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Audrian  Po- 
land, in  Galicia;  60  miles  E.  of  Lemberg. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Min  lit  ; eight  miles  S.E 
of  Minflc. 

HORODLA,  a town  of  Audrian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Belcz,  on  the  Bug  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Belcz. 

HOROGRAPHY,  compounded  of  <1  pa,  hour,  and  ypa(put 
I write,  the  art  of  making  or  condrudting  dials  ; called 
alfo,  horologiography,  gnomonica,  fciatherica,  photo/ciatherica , 
& c.  See  Dialling. 

HOROLOGIOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  or  con- 
drafting  dials.  See  Dialling. 

HOROLOGIUM,  ‘fipoXoy mv,  compofed  of  apse,  hora , 
time,  hour,  and  \oyo-,  fpeech,  difeourfe,  a common  name,  among 
ancient  writers,  for  any  inftrument  or  machine  for  meafuring 
the  hours.  See  Chronometer. 

Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials,  & c.  See  Clock, 
Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra. 

Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have  given 
birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  under  this  head, 
and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others  totally  different  to  what 
they  had  originally.  Ail  chronometers  that  announced  the 
hour  by  driking  on  a bell  were  called  clocks  ; thus,  we  read 
of  pocket-clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd 
than  to  fuppofe  that  a clock,  according  to  the  modern  idea, 
fliould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all  clocks 
that  did  not  drike  the  hour  were  called  watches,  or  time- 
pieces ; and  the  different  parts  of  a driking  clock  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  watch-part,  and  the  clock-part ; the  former, 
meaning  that  part  which  meafures  the  time,  and  the  latter, 
the  part  which  proclaims  the  hours.  In  the  report  of  fir 
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Ifaac  Newton  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative 
to  the  longitude  aft,  he  ftates  the  difficulties  of  afcertaining 
the  longitude  by  means  of  a watch  ; yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circumilances,  that  his  remarks  were  direftly  to  be 
underllood  of  a time-piece  regulated  by  a pendulum  ; for 
his  objections  are  founded  on  the  known  properties  of  the 
pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  effentially  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  balance  and  fpring.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered, 
that  all  the  attempts  of  Huygens  for  finding  the  longitude 
were  by  means  of  pendulum  clocks,  that  did  not  flrike  the 
hour,  and  confequently,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
times,  were  called  watches.  At  this  time  fuch  machines  for 
meafuring  time  as  are  fixed  in  their  place,  are  called  clocks  if 
they  flrike  the  hour  ; if  they  do  not  flrike  the  hour,  they 
are  ca'led  time-pieces  ; and  when  conflrufted  with  more  care, 
for  a more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they  are  called  regu- 
lators. Some  artifts  of  late  have  affefted  to  call  fuch  watches 
as  were  conftrufted  for  aflronomical  and  nautical  obferva- 
tions,  by  the  name  of  time-pieces,  probably  to  intimate  that 
they  poffefs  the  advantages  of  thofe  conflrufted  with  a pen- 
dulum. 

Mr.  John  Harrifon  firfl  gave  the  name  of  time-keeper  to 
his  watch,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  received  from 
parliament  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  See  Chro- 
nometer. 

Horologium,  Horologion,  is  alfo  a name  the  Greeks  give 
to  their  liturgy,  or  breviary  ; becaufe  it  contains  the  daily 
hours,  or  the  leveral  offices  to  be  rehearfed  each  day. 

The  Greeks  call  it  ufo\ofiov,  which  anfwers  to  what  in  La- 
tin and  Engliffi  we  call  diurnum,  or  diurnal. 

The  wpoAofiov  is  the  breviary  of  the  Greeks. 

HOROMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  or  dividing  the 
hours,  and  keeping  an  account  of  time. 

HOROPTER,  in  Optics,  is  a right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  parallel  to  that 
which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  or  the  two  pupils. 

Such  is  the  line  A B [Plate  VI.  Optics, Jig.  3.)  drawn 
through  the  point  of  concourfe  C,  of  the  optic  axes  of  the 
eyes  D and  E,  parallel  to  H I,  which  joins  the  centres  of 
the  eyes  PI  and  I. 

It  is  called  horopter ; as  being  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  the  limit  of  didinft  vifion. 

The  horopter  has  feveral  properties  in  optics,  which  are 
defcribed  at  large  in  Aguillonius,  Opt.  lib.  ii.  Diffi  10. 

Horopter,  Plane  of  the.  See  Plane  of  the  Horopter. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  AJlrology,  the  degree  or  point  of  the 
heavens  riling  above  the  ealtern  poin*  of  the  horizon,  at  any 
given  time  when  a prediftion  is  to  be  made  of  a future  event  ; 
as,  the  fortune  of  a perfon  then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a defign 
then  laid,  the  weather.  See. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  uiga,  hora,  hour,  and  the  verb 
r/a-rouca,  fpeSo,  corfidcro,  I conftder.  The  Latins  call  it 
car  do  or'untalis  ; fometimes  afeendens.  See  Ascendant. 

They  were  formerly  fo  infatuated  with  horofeopes,  that 
Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others,  are  faid  to  have  had 
the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fcheme,  or  figure,  of  the 
twelve  houfes  ; i e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  wherein 
is  marked  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  for  any  given 
time. 

Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a horofeope,  conftruft  a horofeope, 
See.  We  call  it,  more  peculiarly,  calculating  a nativity,  when 
the  life  and  fortune  cf  a perfon  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  predic- 
tion ; for  they  draw  horofeopes  of  cities,  great  enterprizes, 
&c.  See  House. 

Horoscope,  Lunar,  is  the  point  which  the  moon  Hues  out 
of,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  afeending  point  of  the  eait. 


This  is  alfo  called  the  part  of  fortune. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  a mathematical  inllrument,  in  manner 
of  a planifphere  ; but  now  difufed. 

It  was  invented  by  J.  Paduanus,  who  compofed  a fpecial 
treatife  thereon. 

HORPS,  Le,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diitrift  of  Mayenne;  eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Vilaine.  The 
place  contains  1618,  and  the  canton  8793  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  182%  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

HOR  REA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were  public  magazines 
of  corn  and  fait  meat,  out  of  which  the  ioldiers  were  fur- 
nilhed  on  their  march  in  the  military  roads  of  the  empire. 

Horrea  was  alfo  the  name  which  they  gave  to  their  gra- 
naries ; which  fee. 

HORREBOW,  Peter,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Da- 
niffi  allronomer,  and  profelfor  of  that  fcience  at  Copenhagen, 
was  born  at  Ltegfled,  in  Jutland.  He  ftudied  at  Aalburg 
under  very  unfavourable  circumdances,  being  obliged,  at  the 
fame  period,  to  fubmit  to  various  kinds  of  labour.  In  1 7 1 4,  he 
was  appointed  profelfor  of  maihematics  at  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1725  lie  was  elefted  a member  of  the  Danifh  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  died  in  1764,  at  the  great  age  of  85.  He 
was  author  of  many  works  conneftecl  with  his  favourite' 
purfuits,  among  which  were  “ Copernicus  Triumphans,  five 
de  Parallaxi  Orbis  Annui  “ The  Elements  of  Aftro- 
nomy  “ The  Elements  of  Mathematics  &c.  &c. 

HORROR,  Horrour,  llriftly  fignifies  fuch  an  excefs  of 
fear  as  makes  a perfon  tremble.  It  is  a compound  of  admi- 
ration and  fear,  not  without  an  occafional  mixture  of  plea- 
fure,  from  which,  when  predominant,  it  is  denominated  a 
pleating  horror. 

Horror,  ill  Medicine,  nearly  fynonimous  with  rigor,  is 
ufed  to  denote  that  tranfient  fhivering,  accompanied  by  a 
fenfation  of  cold,  which  is  among  the  firfl  fymptoms  ol 
febrile  difeafes  in  general.  Hippocrates  confiders  it  as  cx- 
preffive  of  a lelTer  degree  of  fhivering  than  the  term  rigor  ; 
but  a few  perfons,  he  fays,  employ  the  word  to  denote  a' 
greater  degree  of  chillinefs  than  rigour.  (See  his  Treatife  de' 
Flatibus.)  Celfus  confiders  the  horror  as  a general  lhaking, 
fuch  as  often  occurs  in  the  outfet  of  a paroxyfm  of  ague, 
“ Frigus  voco,  ubi  extremee  partes  membrorum  inalgefcunt ; 
horrorem  ubi  totum  corpus  intremit.”  (De  Medicina, 
lib.  iii  cap.  3.)  Scnnertus  again  tells  us,  that  horror  implies 
an  agitation  of  Ikin  only  ; while  rigor  fignifies  a lhaking  of 
the  ■whole  body  ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  fenfe  in  which 
the  two  words  are  moll  commonly  underltcod.  Sennerti 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

Horror  of  a Vacuum,  was  an  imaginary  principle  among 
the  ancient  philofophers,  to  which  they  aferibed  the  afeent 
of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  phenomena,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  occafioned  by  the  weight  of  the  air.  See 
Air. 

HORROX,  Jeremiah, in  Biography,  was  born  at  Tox- 
teth,  near  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1619.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  very  diligently  to  the  Rudy 
of  aftronomy,  but  as  at  this  period  his  circur.Hances  were 
very  moderate,  and  as  he  could  have  no  accefs  neither  to  books 
nor  inftruments,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  purfuit.  About  the  year  1636  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Crabtree,  whofe  genius  led  him  to  the' 
fame  kind  of  ftudies,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Horrox  corre- 
fponded,  and  they  both  communicated  'their  difeoveries  to 
Mr.  Fofter,  profelfor  of  Grelham  college.  Mr.  Horrox, 
by  the  countenance  and  affillance  of  his  friend,  purfued  his 
ftudies  with  renewed  vigour,  and  having  procured  inftrv,-. 
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Ynents  and  the  neceffary  books  for  the  purpofe,  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  making  of  obfervations.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  entered  the  career  of  difcoveries,  before 
he  was  fuddenly  cut  off  by  death  in  the  year  1640-1,  when 
he  was  only  22  years  of  age.  Of  the  lofs  which  the  world 
fultained  by  this  melancholy  event,  fome  notion  may  be 
formed  from  the  writings  which  he  left  behind  him.  He 
had  juft  completed  his  “Venus  in  Sole  vifa,’’  which  was 
publifhed  at  Dantzic  in  1662,  by  Hevelius,  together  with 
his  own  “ Mercurius  in  Sole  vifus,”  and  illuftrated  with  that 
aftronomer’s  notes.  The  remaining  papers  of  our  young 
aftronomer  were  digefted  and  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wallis  in 
1673,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Pofthuma,”  &c.  Two 
things  are  deferving  notice,  and  will  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  vefiy  extraordinary  young  man.  He  was  the  firit 
who  ever  predicted  or  even  faw  with  a fcientific  eye  the 
paffage  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  diik,  and  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  ufe  that  was  to  be  made  of  it,  in  difcover- 
ing  the  parallax  and  diftance  of  the  fun  and  planets,  yet  he 
made  from  it  many  ufeful  obfervations  and  improvements  on 
the  theory  of  Venus.  The  other  circumftance  was  his  new 
theory  of  lunar  motion,  which  Newton  himfelf  made  the 
ground-work  of  his  aftronomy  relating  to  the  moon  ; ever 
fpeaking  of  Mr.  Horrox  as  a genius  of  the  firft  rank. 

HORS  de  fon  fee , q.  d.  out  of  bis  fee,  in  haw,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  avoid  an  aftion  brought  for  rent,  or  other  fervice, 
iffuing  out  of  certain  lands,  by  him  that  pretends  to  be  the 
lord.  For  if  the  defendant  can  prove  the  land  to  be  without 
the  compafs  of  his  fee,  the  aftion  fails. 

HORSE,  in  Zoology.  See  Equus. 

The  liorfe  makes  the  fubjeft  of  a very  extenfive  art  call- 
ed horfemanfhip,  confiding  of  divers  fubordinate  arts  01- 
branches. 

From  the  fame  beaft  alfo  arife  the  profeffions  of  chivalry, 
knighthood,  & c. 

Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  when  men  firft  began 
to  mount  horfes.  The  fcholiaft  of  Euripides,  and  Euftathius 
on  the-fecond  book  of  the  Iliad,  fpeak  as  if  the  ancients  had 
been  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  faddle  horfes,  and  had 
only  ufed  them  to  draw  chariots,  &c.  They  add,  that  courfes 
on  horfe-back  were  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games 
before  the  fifteenth  Olympiad.  But  this  can  fcarcely  be  ; 
becaufe  the  centaurs,  to  whom  the  invention  is  attributed, 
lived  long  before  that  time.  Befides,  Homer,  though  he 
mentions-  only  chariots  in  his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
{peaks  of  riding  fo  familiarly  in  fome  parts  of  his  Iliad  and 
Qdyffey,  that  it  muft  have  been  praftifed  among  the  Greeks 
before  he  compofed  either  of  thefe  poems.  In  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad  he  reprefents  the  llrength  and  aftivity  of 
Ajax,  when  he  fought  in  defence  of  the  Qrecian  fhips  that 
were  attacked  by  the  Trojans,  and  leaped  from  one  (hip  to 
another,  by  the  readinefs  and  addrefs  with  which  a flcilful 
horfeman  would  vault  from  the  back  of  one  horfe  to  that  of 
another  ; and  his  ability  to  defend  many  fhips  at  once  by 
that  of  the  accomplifhed  rider,  who  is  capable  of  managing 
and  controuling  feveral  horfes  at  the  fame  time.  This  corn- 
parifon  proves,  not  only  that  riding  was  commonly  known  at 
the  time  when  Homer  wrote,  but  that  it  muft  have  been 
ftudied  and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyffey,  the  poet  compares  Ulyffes, 
fliipwrecked  and  fitting  aftride  a plank  which  was  floating 
on  the  waves,  to  a man  beftriding  a horfe,  and  keeping  his 
feat  in  fpite  of  the  motions  which  the  animal  could  make. 
Herodotus,  in  Thalia,  fpeaks  of  hunting  on  horfeback,  as 
an  exercife  praftifed  in  the  time  of  Darius  ; in  Melpomene, 
likewife,  he  fays,  the  Amazon3  hunted  on  horfe-back,  with 
their  hufbands,  the  Sarmatians.  Xenophon  fqys,  that  Cyrus 
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hunted  on  horfe-back,  when  he  had  a mind  to  exercife  him- 
felf  and  his  horfes. 

It  appears,  likewife,  from  Paufanias,  that  there  were 
horfe-courfes  -even  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  the  inftitutor  of 
the  Olympic  games. 

It  alio  appears,  from  the  mod  ancient  hiftory  extant,  viz. 
the  hiftory  of  the  Bible,  that  the  horfe  was  made  fubfervient 
to  the  will  of  man  in  the  earlieft  times,  and  therefore  the  ufe 
of  this  animal  is  probably  alrnoft  coeval  with  mankind.  See 
Gen.  cli.  xlvii.  17.  Job,  xxxix.  18,  19.  Gen.  1.  9.  Exodus, 
xiv.  9. 

From  the  two  Jail  cited  paffages,  in  which  chariots  and 
horiemen  are  named  together,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
ufe  of  chariots  and  the  art  of  riding  were  introduced  about 
the  fame  time,  the  latter  being  a little  prior  to  the  former  ; 
and  Egypt  feems  to  have  been  the  country  to  which  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  equeftrian  art,  thougRthe  precife 
period  of  time  in  which  it  was  firft  praftifed  cannot  fo  eafily 
be  afeertained.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  Jacob 
came  into  Egypt,  he  found  the  inhabitants  perfeftly  ac- 
quainted with  the  horfe,  and  ufing  it  in  its  two-fold  capacity 
of  carrying  and  drawing.  From  hence  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Ethiopians,  Arabs,  Indians,  Perfians,  Parthians,  Arme- 
nians, Scythians,  &c. 

The  Ethiopians,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  poffeffed  a 
breed  of  horfes,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  riding  ; 
accordingly  he  deferibes  them  as  a nation  of  cavalry  that 
attended  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  againft  Greece.  We 
have  no  information  with  refpeft  to  the  equeftrian  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  Arabs  ; although  in  later  times  they  have  be- 
come fo  famous  for  riding,  that  they  may  be  ftiled  a nation 
of  horfemen.  The  inhabitants  of  India  were  accuftomed  to 
ufe  horfes  from  the  earlieft  times  ; and  Herodotus  afferts. 
that  the  troops  of  this  country,  which  attended  Xerxes  in 
his  famous  march  againft  Greece,  fought  on  horfe-back,  as 
well  as  employed  chariots  in  war. 

The  Perfian  horfes  have  been  always  famous  for  beauty, 
vigour,  fire,  and  other  eminent  qualities,  and  fo  celebrated 
for  fpeed,  that  their  very  name  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try fignifies  what  may  be  rendered  by  the  word  “ wind- 
foot,”  a term  emphatically  exprefiive  of  their  fwiftnefs. 
The  ancient  Perfians  were  fo  fond  of  them,  and  thought  the 
aft  of  managing  them  fo  becoming  and  neceffary  a duty, 
that  they  taught  their  children  to  ride  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  as  Herodotus  relates.  Vegetius  deferibes  the  horfes 
of  this  country  as  moft  valuable  for  the  faddle,  being  fafe, 
gentle,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  rider,  conftituting  a very 
conliderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  their  owners,  and  very 
profitable  to  thofe  who  could  fupport  a fine  breed.  Their 
paces  were  Angularly  graceful,  as  well  as  foft  and  eafy,  fo 
as  to. relieve  rather  than  fatigue  the  rider.  They  were  quick 
and  nimble,  but  fubjeft  to  tire  on  along  march  or  journey  ; 
inclined  to  obftinacy  and  rebellion,  unlefs  curbed  and  fub- 
dued  by  difeipline  and  exercife  ; but  notwithftanding  their 
heat  and  anger,  not  difficult  to  be  pacified  ; always  maintain- 
ing a graceful  carriage,  arching  their  neck,  and  bending  it 
to  fuch  a degree  as  almoft  to  make  their  chins  lean  upon 
their  breafts  ; while  their  pace  was  fomething  between  a 
gallop  and  amble,  anfwering  to  what  . the  French  call 
“ atibin,”  and  we  a “ rack.” 

The  Parthians  were  very  eminent  for  the  {kill  with  which 
they  managed  their  horfes,  and  their  manner  of  fighting 
upon  them  ; and  they  are  deferibed  as  having  fuch  dexterity 
and  fupplenefs  of  body,  and  fuch  a command  over  their 
horfes,  that  they  could  turn  themfelves  round  upon  their 
backs  with  fo  much  eafe  and  readinefs  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
their  bows  with  the  fui-eft  aim,  and  wound  their  enemies 
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even  whilft  they  were  flying  from  them  ; this  manner  of  light- 
ing  being  peculiar  to  them.  The  name  of  “ Parthus”  is  de- 
rived from  a Chaldean  word  which  fignifies  “ horleman.” 
Tlieir  horfes  are  faid  to  have  been  very  adtive  and  eafy  in  their 
paces,  which  they  formed  by  attention  and  pradtiee.  (See 
Pace.)  The  Parthian  hories  were  very  hardy,  and  inured 
to  incredible  fatigue,  as  well  as  to  travel  a long  time  with- 
out food  or  water.  Thus  Propertius  defcribes  them  (lib.  iv. 
eleg.  3.). 

“ Quot  fine  aqua  Parthus  millia  currat  e qu.us.” 

“ How  many  miles  can  run  the  Parthian  horfe. 

Nor  quench  his  third  in  the  fatiguing  courfe  ?” 

Armenia  boafted  of  its  breed  of  horfes,  hardly  inferior  to 
the  Perfian  race.  Vegetius  fpoke  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  as  being  very  careful  in  trimming  and  adjuding 
the  manes  of  their  horfes.  (See  Mane.)  Niiaea,  a didridt  ol’ 
Armenia,  boafted  of  its  breed  of  very  large  and  beautiful 
horfes.  The  chariot  of  Xerxes,  in  his  famous  expedition, 
was  drawn  by  horfes  of  that  country,  which  were  chofen  for 
the  talk,  becaufe  they  were  the  nobleft  that  could  he  pro- 
cured. Media  was  alto  a region  eminent  for  its  horfes,  and 
from  its  fituation  and  properties,  produced  them  of  equal 
value  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Scythians  were 
proverbially  famous,  as  in  the  terms  “ Scytha  equum,”  for 
their  attention  to  horfes.  They  preferred  mares  to  horfes, 
conceiving  them  to  be  more  capable  of  i'ervice,  and  accord- 
ingly ufed  them  more  than  horfes  in  war.  The  Sarmatians, 
both  Afiatic  and  European,  were  didinguilhed  horfemen, 
and  h.ad  large  breeds  of  horfes.  They  ufed  horfes  not 
only  for  riding,  but  offered  them  in  facrifice  to  their  gods  ; 
they  alfo  eat  their  flelh,  and  drank  their  blood.  Lucan 
(1.  iii.)  and  Virgil  (Georg,  iii.)  record  this  cuftom.  The 
horfes  of  Cappadocia  have  been  much  celebrated  both  by 
hiftorians  and  poets,  both  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  the  dateli- 
nefs  of  their  action.  The  inhabitants  of  Numidia,  Mauri- 
tania, Nafamonia,  Maffilia,  and  other  adjacent  trafts  of  the 
fame  region,  are  highly  commended  for  having  had  horfes  of 
great  fwiftnefs  and  vigour  ; and  more  particularly  for  their 
j culiar  manner  of  ruling  them,  without  a bridle  or  faddle, 
ufmg  a wand  only,  or  fwitch  to  guide  and  command  them. 
This  breed  of  hories  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that 
ot  Lybia,  or,  as  that  tradl  is  now  called,  Barbary,  famous 
for  its  excellent  horfes,  which  were  extolled  for  their  fpeed, 
v.-md,  and  patience  of  fatigue.  Xenophon,  Oppian,  and 
.Shan  concur  in  commending  them.  The  method  above- 
mentioned,  of  guiding  and  governing  horfes  by  a wand  or 
fwitch,  is  dill  pradtifed  in  Barbary  by  the  lower  fort  of 
people.  The  horfes  of  Libya  are  proverbially  fwift. 

The  colonies  which  came  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
in  which  equitation  flourilhed,  brought  this  art  with  them, 
and  eftabliihed  it  in  Greece  long  before  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
and  with  the  art  tranfplanted  thither  the  horfe,  which  was 
not  originally  a native  of  Greece.  The  ThelTalian  horfes 
were  the  mod  famous  of  ancient  Greece,  and  valued  and 
admired  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  but  by 
the  moft  judicious  and  experienced  of  other  nations.  Mycenae, 
Epirus,  Lacedaemon,  Argolis,  Arcadia,  Magnefia,  Dalma- 
tia, Ionia,  tiie  bland  Scyros,  the  Attic  territories,  and  Elis 
in  particular,  were  all  didinguilhed  by  their  breeds  of 
horfes.  From  Greece  the  art  of  horfemandiip  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Romans,  who  cultivated  it  with  fuch  diligence 
and  zeal,  that  they  were  foon  able  to  excel  their  maders. 
The  Etrurian  or  Tufcan  breed  is  praifed  by  Oppian  ; 
and  the  Sardinian,  Corilcan,  and  Venetian  horfes  are  much 
commended.  Agragas  in  Sicily,  ar.d  Calpe  and  Tarteffus 


in  Spain,  are  alfo  celebrated  for  their  horfes.  Afturia 
Gallicia,  and  Andalulia,  then  called  Boetica,  were  known  to 
produce  the  lined  of  their  kind.  The  horfes  of  Gaul  were 
alfo  held  in  confiderable  edeem  by  the  Romans  ; and  they 
were  not  unacquainted  with  thofe  of  the  Germans,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Csefar  and  Tacitus,  but  by  the  latter  not 
much  to  tlieir  credit.  Like  the  Armenians,  the  Romans 
always  turned  the  mane  on  the  right  fide.  Varro  and  Vir- 
gil diredt  it  to  be  fo  placed. 

It  was  the  cudom,  among  the  ancients,  to  imprefs  fome 
mark  on  their  horfes  : the  molt  common  were,  figma,  a 
K,  kappa , and  a bullock’s  head.  Hence  thofe  marked  with 
E’s  were  called  Ea^jjjjopou  ; thofe  with  a K,  Karra-riai  ; and 
thofe  with  a bull’s  head,  Bovy.tQxXoi,  Bucephal't.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  more  probable  that  the  famous  horie  Bucephalus  owes 
his  appellation  to  the  refemblance  which  his  head  bore  to 
that  of  a bull,  and  not  to  the  imprefiion  of  one  which  was 
burnt  into  his  flelh,  and  was  a mark  in  no  wife  peculiar  to 
him,  but  common  to  all  horfes,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
been  particularly  didinguilhed  by  it.  And  A ulus  Gellius, 
lib.  v.  cap.  2.  exprefsly  tells  us  that  this  was  the  fadt  ; and 
that  the  head  exactly  refembled,  in  lhape  and  figure,  the 
head  of  a bull.  This  mark  was  damped  on  the  horfe’s 
buttocks  and  his  harnefs,  as  appears  from  the  fcholiad  in 
Aridophanes’s  Clouds,  Hefychius,  & c. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  didinguilhed  their 
horfes  by  certain  marks,  which  were  burnt  into  the  flelh  : 
thefe  were  the  initial  letters  of  the  owners’  names,  figures  of 
animals  and  other  devices,  by  which  the  horfes  were  known 
and  appropriated,  frauds  prevented,  and  the  breeds  and  pe- 
digrees, of  which  they  were  very  careful,  preferved  and  dif- 
tinguilhed.  It  was  alio  ufual  for  them  to  give  names  to  their 
horfes,  expreflive  of  their  country,  qualities,  or  colour.  The 
Sybarites,  a voluptuous  people  of  Calabria,  are  faid  to  have 
taught  the  horfes  in  their  troops  to  move  or  dance  in  exact 
time  to  the  founds  of  mufical  inflruments. 

In  modern  times,  Arabia  is  molt  didinguilhed  for  the  exp- 
edience of  its  horfes,  and  the  addrefs  of  its  inhabitants  in 
riding  them. 

The  Arabians  breed  their  horfes  for  fale,  and  there  is  a 
confiderable  revenue  ariling  from  thofe  that  are  fent  out  of 
the  country,  the  tax  being  about  ten  pounds  flerling  for  each 
horfe.  Thefe  people  are  icrupuloufiy  exadt  in  preferring  the 
pedigree  of  their  horfes  for  feveral  ages  ; fo  that  they  know 
their  parentage,  alliances,  and  genealogy,  didinguilhing 
each  breed  by  different  appellations,  and  dividing  the  whole 
kind  into  three  clalfes.  The  fird  clafs  is  called  noble,  being 
the  mod  pure  and  ancient,  without  any  mixture,  on  the  lide 
of  the  fires  or  dams.  The  fecond  clafs  is  compofed  of  horfes, 
whole  race,  though  ancient,  has  been  mixed  with  plebeian 
blood,  either  on  the  male  or  female  fide,  which  neverthelefs 
is  deemed  noble,  but  milallied.  The  lad  clafs  comprehends 
the  common  horfes,  which  are  fold  at  a low  price  ; but  the 
two  former  forts  -are  extremely  dear,  the  lowed-priced 
mares  of  the  fird  clafs  being  worth  five  hundred  French 
crowns,  and  fome  fetching  even  four,  live,  or  fix  thoufand 
livres. 

When  a fi allion  covers  a mare  among  the  Arabs,  both 
being  of  equal  quality,  witneffes  are  called  to  be  prefent  on 
the  occafion,  who  fign  a certificate  in  the  prefence  of  a rna- 
gidrate,  in  whi.  h the  names  of  the  horfe  and  mare  are  men- 
tioned, with  their  pedigrees.  When  the  mare  drops  her 
foal,  witneffes  are  called  again,  and  another  certificate  is 
drawn  up  and  ligned  ; and  thefe  vouchers  are  given 
with  the  animal,  like  the  deeds  of  an  ellate,  when  it  is 
fold. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  generally  of  a middling  fize,  neat 
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and  clean  in  their  fhape  and  limbs,  and  of  a thin  and  {lender 
figure.  Their  keepers  curry  and  feed  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  only  let  them  drink  two  or  three  times  in  the  day. 
About  March,  when  the  grafs  is  ilrong  and  plentiful,  they 
foil  them,  and  devote  this  feafon  likewife  to  procreation  ; 
obferving  the  cullom,  which  we  have  probably  derived  from 
'them,  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  mare  as  foon  as  the 
ftallian  defcends  from  her  back.  When  the  fpring  is  paft, 
the  horfes  are  taken  from  the  paftures,  and  kept  for  the  reft 
of  the  year  without  grafs  or  hay,  folely  upon  barley,  with 
• a certain  portion  of  ftraw.  When  the  colts  are  about 
eighteen  months  old,  they  flieer  the  hair  of  their  tails,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  grow  thicker  and  ftronger.  They  begin  to 
ride  their  colts  at  the  age  of  two  years,  or  two  and  a half  at 
moil, 

The  beft  breeds  of  this  country  are  faid  to  be  fprung 
from  the  wild  horfes  of  the  Defert,  of  which,  many  ages 
ago,  a ftud  was  compofed,  which  increafed  the  breed,  and 
furnifhed  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  with  thefe  noble  animals. 
The  beft  horfes  are,  therefore,  immediately  or  remotely  de- 
fcended  from  Barbs,  defcended  from  Arabians,  whofe  cli- 
mate is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  breed  of  horfes. 

The  Arabian  breed  is  propagated  in  Barbary,  among 
the  Moors,  and  even  among  the  negroes  on  the  banks 
of  Gambia  and  Senegal,  where  they  are  fed  with  Indian 
corn,  bruiied  and  mixed  with  milk.  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Perfia  are  fupplied  with  horfes  from  Arabia.  The 
Barbary  horfes  are  to  be  found  in  moll  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  foreheads  of  thefe  horfes  are  generally  long,  {lender, 
and  ill  furnifhed  with  mane,  but  riling  diftindlly  and  boldly 
out  of  their  withers  ; their  heads  lean  and  fmall,  and  refem- 
bling  that  of  a fheep  ; the  ears  handfome  and  well  placed  ; 
the  {boulders  light,  {loping  backwards,  and  flat  ; their 
withers  fine,  and  {landing  high  ; loins  fhort  and  ftraight  ; 
flanks  and  ribs  round  and  full,  without  havinsr  too  larcre  a 
barrel  ; their  haunches  Ilrong  and  elaftic  ; the  croup  often 
fomewhat  too  long  ; the  tail  placed  high  ; thighs  well  turn- 
ed and  rounded  ; legs  clean,  well  made,  and  thin  of  hair  ; 
the  finevvs  detached  from  the  bone,  but  the  paftern  generally 
too  long  and  bending;  the  foot  good  and  found.  Thefe 
horfes  are  of  all  colours  ; but  the  moft  common  fort  is  grey  ; 
they  are  generally  cold  and  flow  in  their  paces,  and  require  to 
be,  rotized  and  animated  by  the  rider,  when  they  will  difco- 
veragreat  fund  of  vigour,  wind,  and  Ipeed.  They  are  very 
light  and  nimble,  formed  for  running,  and  are  more  valued  in 
their  offspring  than  for  their  own  merit,  being  thought,  when 
tranfported  into  foreign  countries,  to  get  colts  which  excel 
their  fires  in  goodnefs  ; on  which  account  they  are  valuable 
in  lluds. 

The  Algerines  are  faid  not  to  like  to  caflrate  their  horfes, 
hut  only  fqueeze  their  tefticles  when  they  are  about  three 
months  old,  and  thus  render  them  incapable  of  propaga- 
tion. 

It  is  thought  that  the  horfes  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
are  the  bell,  and  next  to  them  a breed  called  the  mountain 
barbs,  which  are  fure-footed,  of  a gentle  difpolition,  and 
very  attentive  and  docile.  Their  walk  is  free  and  bold,  and 
their  gallop  very  rapid. 

In  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  they  expofe  the  dung  of 
their  horfes  in  the  fun,  and  when  it  is  capable  of  being  finely 
powdered,  they  fpread  it  under  them  inftead  of  litter,  which 
gives  their  coat  a beautiful  glofs  and  luilre.  The  Per- 
iian  horfes  are  reckoned  next  in  value  to  thofe  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

The  climate  of  India  is  unfriendly  to  horfes,  which  are  ge- 
nerally very  fmall,  and  fed  in  the  day-time  with  a little  hay, 


and  at  night  with  peas  boiled  with  fugar  and  butter.  They 
fometimes  feed  them  in  the  rice-fields,  and  when  flefh  is  plenti- 
ful, boil  the  offal  to  rags,  and,  mixing  it  with  butter  and  fome 
forts  of  grain,  form  balls,  which  they  thruft  down  the  throats 
of  horfes.  In  a fcarcity  of  provifion,  they  give  them  opium. 
The  horfes  of  the  country  are  naturally  very  vicious  ; and 
the  Perfian  horfes,  being  more  gentle  and  tradtable,  are  often 
valued  at  a thoufand  guineas  each,  while  thofe  of  India  fell 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred. 

The  Tartar  horfes  are  of  a moderate  fize  ; but  they  are 
ftrong,  nervous,  proud,  full  of  fpirit,  bold,  and  adtive.  They 
are  of  a good  fize  for  the  faddle,  and  are  pacers  by  nature. 
Their  owners,  like  the  ancient  Geloni  and  Sarmatians,  make 
the  animals  fupply  them  with  food  ; for  they  eat  their  fleih 
at  this  day,  as  well  as  the  curds,  or  “ lac  concretum”  of  the 
mare’s  milk,  mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers.  The  Tar- 
tars have  been  famous  in  all  ages,  under  different  names,  for 
their  love  of  horfes  and  {kill  in  riding.  The  diftridt,  called 
Little  Tartary,  has  a breed  of  fmall  horfes,  which  the  inha- 
bitants value  fo  much,  as  never  to  permit  them  to  pafs  into 
the  hands  of  ftrangers. 

Circafiia,  Mingrelia,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  abound  with 
horfes  of  a better  mould,  arid  jufter  proportions  than  thofe  of 
Tartary,  and  they  are  confequently  admired  and  valued,  more 
efpecially  as  they  are  equal  to  the  greateft  fatigue.  Some 
of  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  are  furnilhed  with  good  and 
valuable  horfes,  efpecially  Crete  ; but  they  are  not  entitled  to 
any  farther  notice.  The  horfes  of  Rufiia  are  not  much  re- 
garded by  other  nations.  They  are  fmall  but  hardy,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Thofe  of  the  Turkifh. 
breed  are  handfome,  and  finely  {haped,  but  too  flight  and 
weak  for  heavy  cavalry.  The  Kalmuck  horfes  are  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  Ruffian  common  horfes,  and  fo  tough  and 
ftrong  in  their  conilitution,  as  to  be  able  to  run  three  or  four 
hundred  Englifh  miles  in  three  days.  They  fubfift,  fummer 
and  winter,  folely  upon  grafs  in  the  great  deferts,  which  are 
between  the  rivers  Don,  Volga,  and  Yaik.  They  are  colledt- 
ed  in  great  herds  of  four  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  even  a 
thoufand.  They  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  pafs  the  river 
Volga,  where  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  with  great 
eafe.  The  Nogay  horfes  are  a hardy  breed  belonging  to  the 
Tartars  of  that  tribe,  fubjedt  to  the  Kalmuck  khan.  The 
Turcomans,  a free  nation,  living  between  the  Cafpian  fea 
and  the  lake  Aral,  have  horfes  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  of  the  Nogay  Tartars  ; and  the  horfes  of  the  Bafh- 
kirs  are  ltouter  and  better  than  thofe  of  the  Nogay  tribe. 
The  “ ftep,”  or  wild  horfe,  is  an  horfe  of  the  Defert,  of 
which  there  are  three  different  kinds,  which  feed  refpectively 
together,  in  herds,  or  taboons,  of  thoufands.  All  kinds  of 
horfes  are  eaten  by  the  Tartars  and  Kalmucks  ; and  a foal  is 
reputed  a great  dainty.  Mare’s  milk  is  a frequent  drink, 
which,  when  kept  and  fermented,  becomes  inebriating.  The 
Tartars  of  the  Crim  never  undertake  an  excurfion  with- 
out allowing  three  horfes  to  one  rider.  The  Polifh  horfes 
are  very  hardy,  ftrong,  and  ufeful,  but  they  are  generally 
of  a middling  fize.  In  the  marfhy  parts  of  Pruffia,  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  there  is  a breed  of  good, 
tall,  Ilrong,  horfes,  refembling  thofe  of  Friefland,  but  of 
inferior  value. 

The  horfes  of  Sweden  are  low  and  fmall,  and  the  Nor- 
way breed  may  be  comprehended  under  the  fame  defeription, 
but  they  are  nervous,  hardy,  and  adtive.  Denmark,  and 
alfo  Plolilein  and  Oldenburg,  boalt  a large  variety  of  horfes, 
which  have  fo  much  vigour,  pride, courage,  and  grace,  that  for 
the  coach,  the  fervices  of  war,  and  the  manege,  they  can  be 
furpaffed  by  few,  though  they  often  fail  with  refpeft  to  ele- 
gance of  limb  and  fymmStry  of  parts ; having  thick  fore- 
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•heads,  flioulders  fomewhat  heavy,  backs  rather  long,  and 
croups  too  narrow  to  correfpond  with  the  foreparts.  In  the 
i (lands  of  Ferroe  there  is  a race  of  horfes  of  fmall  growth, 
but  ftrong,  fwift,  and  fure  of  foot,  palling  with  eafe  and 
fafetv  over  high  hills.  They  are  never  (hod,  and  feed  abroad 
without  (belter  both  fummer  and  winter.  In  Suderoe,  one 
of  thefe  i (lands,  they  have  a lighter  and  fwifter  breed  than 
in  any  of  the  reft  ; the  inhabitants  catch  their  (heep,  which 
are  wild,  by  hunting  them  with  a dog,  and  purfue  them 
with  their  horfes.  The  horfes  of  Lapland  are  fmall  of  fta- 
ture,  but  active  and  willing;  they  are  ufed  only  in  the  winter 
feafon,  in  drawing  (ledges  over  the  fnow,  and  tranfporting 
wood,  forage,  and  other  neceffaries  ; but  in  fummer  they 
are  turned  into  the  forefts,  where  they  form  feparate  troops, 
ftriftly  confined  to  their  own  quarters. 

The  Spanidi  horfes  are  much  commended  : fome  make 
them  fecond  to  the  Arabians,  and  place  them  before  the 
Barb.  Thofe  of  the  fined  breeds  are  generally  well  truffed, 
and  well  knit  horfes,  active  and  ready  in  their  paces,  of  a 
quick  apprehenfion  and  retentive  memory,  wonderfully  docile 
and  affectionate  to  man  ; full  of  fpirit  and  courage,  tempered 
with  mildnefs  and  good  nature,  and  generally  very  eafy  in  all 
their  paces ; for  the  moft  part  of  a moderate  fize.  Thofe 
which  are  bred  in  Upper  Andalufia  are  deemed  the  moft 
valuable.  The  Portugal  horfes,  or  rather  mares,  were  famous 
of  old  for  being  very  fleet  and  long-winded;  but  of  late  it 
is  faid  they  are  much  degenerated.  The  Italian  horfes  were 
formerly  more  beautiful,  and  of  greater  fame,  than  the  pre- 
fent  race.  Although  this  country  is  not  now  deftitute  of 
many  generous  and  beautiful  breeds,  difperfed  in  duds, 
which  are  formed  in  different  dates  or  diltri&s,  the  Nea- 
politan horfes  have  always  been  renowned,  and  (bine  both 
under  the  faddle  and  in  the  traces.  Great  numbers  are  bred 
in  Sicily,  which  has  always  been  extolled  for  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  its  horfes.  Thofe  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica  are 
fmall,  but  nimble,  bold,  and  full  of  fpirit.  The  Swifs 
horfes  partake  of  thefe  qualities,  and  were  formerly  accounted 
ferviceable  in  war.  Germany  is  not  deftitute  of  generous 
and  noble  horfes,  ufeful  for  many  purpofes  : but  they  are 
reckoned  to  be  heavy  and  not  good-winded.  They  have, 
however,  finer  breeds  obtained  from  Turks  and  Barbs,  which 
are  kept  as  ftallions,  and  alfo  from  Italians  and  Spaniards. 
In  the  chace  and  running  they  are  inferior  to  the  Hungarian 
and  Tranfylvaniari  horfes.  The  horfes  of  Bohemia  are  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  eminent  qualities.  The  Huffars  and 
Tranfvlvanians  are  accuftomed  to  flit  the  noftrils  of  their 
horfes",  under  a notion  of  giving  their  breath  a free  paffage, 
and  improving  their  wind,  as  well  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  neighing,  which  in  war  would  be  often  inconvenient. 
The  Croatian  horfes  are  nearly  allied  in  qualities  and  charac- 
ter to  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  : thefe,  as  well  as  the 
Poles,  are  remarkable  for  being,  as  the  French  term  it,  “ Be- 
gut,”  or  keeping  the  mark  in  their  teeth  as  long  as  they  live. 

Holland  furnilhes  a race  of  horfes,  which  are  principally 
ferviceable  in  the  coach  : the  bed  come  from  Friefland.  The 
Flemilh  horfes  are  inferior  in  value  to  the  Dutch,  having  big 
heads  with  a channel  towards  the  noftrils  ; their  feet  are  im- 
moderately large  and  flat,  and  their  legs  fubject  to  watery 
humours  and  fwellings  in  the  heels.  France  abounds  in 
horfes  of  all  kinds,  but  by  no  means  excels.  The  beit  of 
thofe  fit  for  the  fiddle  come  from  Limoutin  : they  refemble 
the  Barbs  in  many  particulars,  and  like  them  are  fitted  for 
hunting,  but  they  are  not  ripe  for  work  till  they  are  eight 
years  old.  There  are  alfo  very  good  “ Bidets”  or  ponies  in 
Auvergne,  Poitou,  and  Burgundy.  Next  to  thofe  of  Limou- 
.fin,  Normandy  claims  precedence,  for  its  handfome,  generous, 
and  ufeful  breed.  Lower  Normandy,  and  the  diftrid  of 


Cotentin,  furnifh  a very  good  fort  for  the  coach,  which  are 
nimbler,  and  have  more  elafticity  in  their  motions  than  the 
Dutch  horfes.  The  French  horfes  are  apt  to  have  their 
flioulders  too  loofe  and  open,  as  thofe  of  the  Barbs  are  too 
confined  and  narrow. 

The  finer  and  better  fort  of  the  more  modern  Englifli 
horfes  are  defcended  from  Arabians  and  Barbs,  and  fre- 
quently referable  their  fires  in  looks  and  appearance,  but 
differ  irom  them  eonfiderably  in  fize  and  mould,  being 
more  furnifhed,  (lout,  and  lufty.  In  general  they  are 
ftrong,  nimble,  of  good  courage,  capable  of  enduring 
much  fatigue,  and  both  in  perieverance  and  l'peed  fur- 
pafs  all  horfes  in  the  world.  However,  it  is  objeded  to 
Englifli  horfes,  that  they  want  grace  or  exprefiion  in  then- 
figure  and  carriage  ; that  they  are  obftinate  and  fnllen  ; 
that  they  have  itiff  flioulders,  and  want  fupplenefs  in 
their  limbs,  which  render  them  unfit  for  the  manege. 
England  has  at  all  times,  even  in  its  rudeft  (late,  been 
poffeffed  of  a breed  of  horfes  fufficient  to  anfwer  every 
neceffary  purpofe.  But  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  now 
ufed  in  the  fervice  of  war,  as  well  as  for  draught,  are 
an  offspring  of  the  German  or  Flemifli  breed,  meliorated 
by  our  foil,  and  a judicious  culture  ; as  our  race  horfes 
derive  their  origin  from  -Arabia.  The  venerable  Bede 
fays,  that  the  Englifli  began  to  life  faddle  horfes  about 
the  year  631,  when  prelates  and  others  rode  on  horfe-back, 
who  till  that  time  were  accuftomed  to  walk.  In  the 
reign  of  Athelllan  the  Englifli  became  fo  jealous  of  their 
horfes,  which  were  alfo  held  in  high  efteem  by  foreigners, 
that  a law  was  made  by  that  monarch  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  them,  unlefs  they  were  defigned  for  pre- 
fents  ; and  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  many  foreign 
horfes  were  introduced  into  this  kingdom.  The  variety 
of  breeds  in  this  ifland  was  farther  augmented  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  particularly  by  Roger  de  Be- 
lefme,  earl  of  Shrcwflmry,  in  his  time,  who  introduced 
the  Spanidi  ftallions  into  his  eftate  in  Powis  Land,  from 
which  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many  years  celebrated 
for  a fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes.  (See  on  this  fub- 
jeft  Berenger’s  Iliftory  and  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i. 
paffim  ; Buffon’s  Nat.  Hitt.  by  Smellie,  vol.  iii.  p.  306,  See. 
Pennant’s  Britifli  Zoology,  v 1 i.  p.  1,  &c.)  The  importa- 
tion and  breed  of  horfes  were  much  promoted  by  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.  Polydore  Virgil  informs  us,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Englifli  were  wont  to  keep  large 
herds  of  horfes  in  their  paftures  and  common  fields  ; and  by 
1 1 Hen.  VII.  cap.  13.it  was  prohibited  to  convey  horfes  out 
of  the  realm  without  the  king’s  licence,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
In  the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  prince,  a particular  regard  was 
paid  to  the  railing  of  a breed  of  good  and  ftrong  horfes  ; and 
accordingly  feveral  law's  were  made,  enjoining  thofe  who  had 
parks,  inclofures,  &c.  to  keep  at  leaft  two  brood  mares,  of  a 
certain  fize,  & c.  and  prohibiting  ftoned  horfes  from  being  put 
into  forefts  or  commons  where  mares  were  kept  within  cer- 
tain counties,  which,  were  above  the  age  of  two  years,  but 
not  fifteen  hands  high,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ; and  (cabbed 
horfes  from  being  kept  in  fucli  places,  on  pain  of  10s. 
27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

By  1 Ed.  VI.  cap.  12.,  and  2 & 3 Ed.  VI.  cap.  33. 
horfe-ftealers  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
thefe  prudent  and  judicious  meafures,  the  Englifh  breed 
of  horfes  was  not  only  improved  in  ftresgth  and  fize, 
but  alfo  greatly  increafed  in  number.  Till  the  life  of 
coaches  (fee  Coach)  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  faddle  horfes  and  carts  were  the  only  methods  of 
conveyance  for  all  forts  of  people  ; and  the  queen  rode 
behind  her  matter  of  the  horfe,  when  (he  went  in  (late 
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fo  St.  Paul’s.  By  the  2 & 3 Ph.  and  M.  cap.  7.  and 
31  Eliz.  cap.  12.  it  is  enafted,  in  order  to  prevent  horfes 
from  being  ftolen  or  fold  in  private  places,  that  owners 
of  fairs  and  markets  fhall  appoint  toll-takers  or  book- 
keepers, who  are  to  enter  the  names  of  buyers  and  fellers 
of  horfes,  & c.  And  to  alter  the  property,  the  horfes 
muft  be  rid  or  Hand  in  the  open  fair  one  hour ; and  all  the 
parties  to  the  contract  muft  be  prefent  with  the  horfe. 
Sellers  of  horfes  are  to  procure  vouchers  of  the  fale  ; and 
the  names  of  the  buyer,  feller,  and  voucher,  price  of  the 
horfe,  the  colour,  and  one  fpecial  mark  at  leaft,  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  toll-taker’s  books,  and  a note  of  the  fame  de- 
livered to  the  buyer  ; and  if  any  perfon  {hall  fell  a horfe  with- 
out being  known  to  the  book-keeper,  or  bring  in  a voucher  ; 
or  if  any  one  {ha'll  vouch,  without  knowing  the  feller,  or  the 
book-keeper  fhall  make  an  entry,  without  knowing  either  ; in 
each  of  thefe  cafes  the  fale  is  void,  and  a forfeiture  is  incurred 
of  5/.  The  owner  may  feize  and  take  his  horfe  again,  or  have  an 
aftion  of  detinue,  See.  A ftolen  horle,  though  fold  according 
to  the  direftion  of  the  aft,  may  be  redeemed  and  taken  by  the 
owner  within  fix  months,  repaying  the  buyer  what  he  fhall 
fwear  he  gave  for  the  fame.  Any  perfon  killing  a horfe  in 
the  night-time  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation 
for  feven  years  ; and  maiming  a horfe  incurs  the  penalty  of 
treble  damages.  22  Sc  23  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

Horfes  in  hackney-coaches  are  to  be  14  hands  high. 
(9  Anne,  cap.  23  ) If  hired  horfes  are  abufed  by  immo- 
derate riding,  See.  there  lies  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  on,  the 
Cafe.  The  aft  26  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  requires  every  perfon 
who  keeps  or  ufes  any  horfe,  or  place  for  the  purpofe  of 
fiaughtering  any  horfe,  &c.  or  cattle  which  {hall  not  be  killed 
for  butcher’s  meat,  to  take  out  a licence  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions,  and  to  caufe  his  name  and  the  words  “ Licenfed  for 
fiaughtering  horfes  purfuant  to  an  aft  paffed  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  fnajefty  king  George  III.”  to  be  painted  or 
fixed  over  the  door  of  fuch  houfe  or  place  ; and  an  infpeftor 
fhall  be  appointed  by  pariffi  officers,  whofe  duty  is  fpecified 
by  the  faid  aft.  Slaughtering  horfes,  Sec.  without  a licence 
and  conformity  to  the  requifitions  of  the  faid  aft,  incurs  the 
guilt  and  puniffiment  of  felony. 

° The  duties  impofed  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  161.  and 
4$  Geo.  III.  c.13.  on  all  horfes,  mare?,  and  geldings,  kept  by 
any  perfon  for  riding,  or  drawing  any  carriage,  chargeable 
with  the  duty  on  carriages,  appear  in  the  following  fchedule. 
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The  faid  duties  are  payable  annually,  fubjeft  to  the  fol- 
lowing exemptions  : 

1.  Any  perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, which  fhall  be  ufed  without  fraud  for  the  purpofe  of 
huffiandry,  or  of  drawing  any  carriages  (except  fuch  as  are 
liable  to  any  duty  by  this  aft),  or  carrying  burdens  in  the 
courfe  of  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  to 
whom  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding  fhall  belong,  although 
fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  geldjng  fhall  be  ufed  for  riding  on  the 
occafions  and  in  manner  hereinafter-mentioned  ; that  is  to 
fay,  when  returning-  from  any  place  to  which  any  load  or 
burden  {hall  have  by  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  been 
drawn  or  carried,  or  in  going  to  any  place  from  whence  any 
load  or  burden  fhall  be  to  be  brought  back  by  any  fuch  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  or  on  account  of  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding  having  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  riding  to  procure 
medical  affiftance,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  riding  to  or  from 
market,  or  to  or  from  any  place  of  public  worlhip,  or  to  or 
from  any  eleftion  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  or  to 
or  from  any  courts  of  juftice,  or  to  or  from  any  meeting  of. 
the  commiffioners  of  taxes. 

2.  Any  perfon  occupying  a farm  as  tenant  at  rack-rent* 
the  rent  of  which  fhall  be  lefs  than  70/.  a year,  and  making 
a livelihood  folely  thereby  ; or  any  perfon  occupying-  ’any 
eftate  on  any  other- tenure  than  as  tenant  at  rack-rent  folely, 
or  fuch  eftate,  together  with  a farm  at  rack-rent,  the  whole 
value  of  which  fhall  be  lefs  than  equivalent  to  a farm  at  the 
rack-rent  of  70/.  a year  (reckoning  the  value  of  every  eftate 
occupied  by  the  owner  thereof,  or  on  any  tenure  other  than 
rack-rent,  as  equivalent  to  double  the  amount  of  the  like 
farm  at  rack-rent),  and  making  a livelihood  folely  by  fuch  his 
own  eftate,  or  by  fuch  eftate  and  farm  jointly,  and  ufing  oc- 
cafionally  for  the  purpofe  of  riding,  any  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, which  ffiall  be  Iona  jide  kept  and  ufually  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  hulbandry. 

3.  Any- perfon  occupying  a farm,  and  making  a livelihood 
folely  thereby,  or  any  perfon  carrying  on  a trade,  and  making 
a livelihood  folely  thereby  ; or  making  a livelihood  by  fuch 
occupation  and  trade  jointly  : or  any  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  not 
pofleifed  of  an  annual  income  of  100/.  or  upwards,  whether 
arifing  from  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment  or  otherwife,  for 
one  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  any  carriage  with  lefs  than  four  wheels,  liable  to 
the  duty  hereby  made  payable  on  taxed  carts. 

The  duties  on  horfes  let  to  hire  are  as  follow : For  every 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  let  to  hire  for  the  purpofe  of  riding, 
or  of  drawing  any  fuch  carriage  as  aforefaid,  for  any  period 
of  time  lefs  than  one  year,  in  any  manner  fo  that  the  ftamp- 
office  duty,  payable  by  law  on  horfes  let  to  hire,  fhall  not  be 
payable,  the  fum  of  2/.  8,r. 

To  be  charged  annually  on  the  perfon  or  perfons  letting 
the  fame  ; , provided,  if  a due  return  thereof  ffiall  not  be 
made  by  the  hirer  or  hirers,  according  to  this  aft,  the  pro- 
greffive  duty,  as  fet  forth  in  the  former  fchedule,  ffiall  be 
chargeable  in  refpeft  of  every  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding, 
on  the  perfon  or  perfons  hiring  the  fame,  and  making  fuch 
default  .as  aforefaid. 

The  duties  payable  on  race-horfes  are  as  follow  : For  every 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  bond  fule  kept  for  the  purpofe  of 
racing  or  running  for  any  plate,  prize,  or  fum  of  money,  or 
other  thing,  or  kept  in  training  for  any  of  the  faid  purpofes*-, 
whether  in  the  ftables  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  or  of 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  the  fum  of  2/.  Sr. 

The  faid  duty  to  be  charged  annually  on  the  perfon  ar 
perfons  having  the  cuftody,  charge,  or  management  of  fuch.  , 
horfes,  mares,  or  p-elding-s. 

The  duties,  charged  on  horfes  net  otherwife  charged,  and 
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on  mules,  are  as  follow : For  every  liorfe,  mare,  or  gelding, 
mot  chargeable  with  any  duty  according  to  the  preceding 
fchedule,  and  for  every  mule,  except  in  the  cafes  hereinafter 
mentioned  wherein  other  duties  are  made  payable,  the  fum 
of  1 2s.  6d. 

The  duties  on  liufbandry  horfes  are  as  here  hated  : Any 
perfon  occupying  a farm  at  rack-rent,  the  rent  of  which  (hall 
be  lefs  than  20/.  (in  Wales  jo/,  herling)  a year,  and  making 
a livelihood  (or  in  Wales  principally)  folely  thereby,  or  oc- 
cupying any  ehate  on  any  other  tenure  at  rack-rent  folely, 
or  fuch  other  ehate,  together  with  a farm  at  rack-rent,  the 
value  of  which  in  the  whole  fhall  be  lefs  than  equivalent  to  a 
farm  at  the  rack-rent  of  20/.  (in  Wales  10/.  herling)  a year, 
(reckoning  the  value  of  every  ehate  occupied  by  the  owner 
thereof,  or  on  any  tenure  other  than  at  rack-rent,  as  equiva- 
lent to  double  the  amount  of  the  like  farm  at  rack-rent)  and 
making  a livelihood  folely  by  fuch  his  own  ehate,  or  by  fuch 
ehate  and  farm  jointly  or  principally  thereby,  and  likewife  a 
profit  by  any  trade  or  employment,  and  keeping  not  more 
than  two  horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules,  Iona  fide  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuch  occupation,  (hall  be  charged  for  each  of 
fuch  two  horfes,  mares,  geldings,  or  mules,  the  fum  of  2s.  6d. 

The  exemptions  to  the  feveral  duties  above  fpecified  are, 

1.  Any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  belonging  to  his  majehy, 
or  any  of  the  royal  family. 

2.  Any  poh-maher,  inn-keeper,  or  other  perfon  duly 
licenfed  by  the  commihioners  of  (tamps,  in  refpeft  of  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  let  to  hire  by  him,  in  any  manner 
where  the  hamp-ofEce  duty  payable  on  horfes  let  to  hire  (hall 
be  duly  fatisfied  and  paid  on  each  letting,  and  which  (hall  not, 
on  any  occafion,  be  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe. 

3.  Any  perfon  duly  licenfed  to  keep  any  public  (lage 
coach  or  carriage  for  conveying  paflengers  for  hire  from 
different  places  in  Great  Britain,  in  any  refpeft  of  any  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  which  (hall  be  aftually  and  folely  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

4.  Any  perfon  licenfed  by  the  commiffioners  for  hackney 
coaches  within  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  the  fuburbs 
thereof,  to  keep  any  hackney  coaches,  for  any  horfes,  mares, 
or  geldings,  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  fuch  coach,  in 
refpeft  of  the  duties  before  mentioned,  and  for  two  horfes, 
mares,  or  geldings,  and  no  more,  kept  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  each  coach  fo  licenfed  in  refpeft  to  the  duties  in  the 
former  fchedule. 

5.  Any  dealer  in  horfes,  a(Te(Ted  to  the  duties  hereby 
made  payable  on  fuch  dealers,  for  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding 
belonging  to  fuch  dealer,  and  kept  bond  fide  for  fale,  and  not 
kept  or  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

6.  Any  perfon  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  (hall  be 
difeharged  from  the  afTeffment  made  in  refpeft  of  his  dwelling 
houfe,  in  purfuance  of  the  regulations  of  this  aft,  for  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  provided  fuch  perfon  fhall  not  keep 
more  than  one  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  and  the  fame 
(hall  not  be  let  to  hire. 

7.  Any  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate,  aftually  doing  duty  in  the 
church  or  chapel  of  which  he  is  incumbent,  who  (hall  not  be 
poflefled  of  an  income  of  60/.  per  annum  or  upwards, 
whether  arifing  from  eccleiiaftical  preferment  or  otherwife  ; 
and  who  (hall  not  keep  more  than  one  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, for  the  purpofe  of  riding,  which  otherwife  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  according  to  this  aft,  except  fuch  per- 
fon who  (hall  occaiionally  perform  the  duty  appertaining  to 
any  reftor,  vicar,  or  curate,  without  being  the  regular  offi- 
ciating minifter  of  the  pariffi  or  place  in  which  fuch  duty 
(hall  be  performed. 

8.  Every  perfon  inrolled,  or  to  be  inrolled,  and  ferving  in 


any  corps  of  yeomanry  or  volunteers,  which  fhall  hereafter 
be  continued  or  formed,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majefty, 
under  officers  commiffioned  by  his  majefty  or  lieutenants  of 
counties,  or  others  who  may  be  fpecially  authorized  by  his 
majefty  for  that  purpofe,  who  (hall  have  attended  the  exer- 
cife  of  fuch  corps,  live  days  of  mufter  and  exercife  at  the 
leaft  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  and  who  fhall  be 
returned  in  the  mufter  rolls  of  the  (aid  corps,  as  required  by 
law,  and  certified  to  have  fo  attended,  unlefs  prevented  by 
aftual  iickncfs  (fuch  ficknefs  to  be  certified  by  forne  medical 
praftitioner  to  the  commanding  officer  of  fuch  corps),  and 
who  fhall  be  returned  in  the  (aid  mufter-roll  of  fuch  corps, 
as  having  ufed  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  fervice  during 
fuch  days  of  mufter  and  exercife,  (hall  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  duties  fet ‘forth  in  the  preceding  fchedules  in 
refpeft  of  fuch  one  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding  ; fuch  exemption 
to  be  returned  and  claimed  in  the  manner  in  which  exemp- 
tions are  direfted  to  be  returned  and  claimed  by  this  aft  : but 
every  claim  of  fuch  laft  mentioned  exemption  fhall  be  proved 
by  the  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  corps  in  which  fuch  perfon  (hall  be  inrolled,  which  cer- 
tificate (hall,  between  the  5th  April  and  the  5th  May  in 
every  year,  be  delivered  to  the  afl'eflors  of  the  paridt  where 
he  (hall  refide  ; and  every  perfon  claiming  to  be  fo  exempted, 
(hail  be  chargeable  thereto,  unlefs  (uch  certificate  fhall  have 
been  delivered  purfuant  to  this  aft  ; which  certificates  made 
up,  returned,  and  certified,  fhall  be  deemed  fufficient  and 
valid  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  ; but  if  from  any  varia- 
tion of  circumftances,  or  other  reafon,  the  faid  form  cannot 
be  ftriftly  adhered  to,  inftruments  of  a fimilar  import  may 
neverthelefs  be  received  in  proof,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  com- 
miffioners executing  this  aft  for  the  diftrift. 

9.  Any  non-commiffioned  officer  or  private  of  any  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry,  or  in  the  artillery,  for  any  horfe  ufed 
in  his  majefly’s  fervice. 

Horfe-dealers  arc  chargeable  as  below  dated  : 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  or  exercife  the  trade  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  a horfe -dealer  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft, 
minfter,  and  the  liberties  of  the  fame  refpeftively,  the  parifhes 
of  St.  Mary-le-bone  and  St.  Pancras,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  or  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  the  annual  duty  of  20/. 

Every  perfon  who  (hall  ufe  or  exercife  the  trade  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  a horfe -dealer  in  any  other  part  of  England,  or  in 
Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  the  annual 
duty  of  10/. 

For  the  duties  of  poft-horfes,  fee  the  article  Post. 

A horfe  is  ufually  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  fore-handy  the  body  or  carcafe , and  the  hind-hand,  ‘('lie 
fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck,  withers,  bread,  and  fore- 
legs. The  body  is  compofed  of  the  back,  kidnies,  ribs, 
belly  and  flanks.  The  hind-hand  comprehends  the  rump, 
haunches,  tail,  buttocks,  ttiffle,  thighs,  hocks,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  hind  legs.  By  another  mode  of  divifion, 
the  horfe  is  diftinguiffied  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  head, 
the  body,  and  the  fore  and  hind  trains.  The  body  is  com- 
pofed of  the  back,  the  kidnies,  the  belly,  the  ribs,  and  the 
flanks.  The  fore-train  confifts  of  the  neck,  the  (houlders, 
the  bread:,  and  the  fore-legs  ; and  the  hind  train  of  the  rump, 
the  tail,  the  haunches,  and  the  hind  legs.  Thefe  feveral 
parts  may  be  more  diftinftly  underftood  by  means  of  the 
Subjoined  detail,  and  a reference  to  the  Plate  of  Horfe.  A, 
the  two  bones  correfponding  to  the  temples  of  a man,  and 
called  by  the  fame  name  : B,  the  eye-pits , or  two  cavities 
between  the  eye  and  ear,  above  the  eye  brows  : C,  (he  vives  ; 
the  parotid  glands,  fituated  between  the  ear,  and  tile  locking 
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<o?  tits  under  jaw  : D,  the  face  or  chanfrin  ; the  fore  part  of 
the  head  from  the  eyes  to  the  noftrils : E,  the  rim  of  the 
nojlrtls  ; the  cartilage  which  forms  the  circular  aperture  of 
the  noftrils,  and  terminates  them  above  and  below  : F,  tip  of 
the  nofe  ; the  partition  which  divides  the  noftrils,  terminating 
at  the  upper  lip  : G to  H,  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  : R, 
the  chin  : I,  the  beard. 

Gatherers.  The  two  fore  teeth. 

Middle  teeth.  Thofe  adjoining  to  the  gatherers. 

Corner  teeth.  The  laft  on  each  fide. 

Ttifhes.  The  two  canine  teeth  on  each  fide,  and  in  each 

jaw. 

Bars.  The  fpaces  between  the  cutting  teeth  and 
grinders,  filled  with  ridges,  which  run  acrofs  the  palate. 

K,  the  neck,  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  mane,  and 
below  by  the  throat,  extending  from  the  (boulders  to  the 
head  : L,  the  tuft  or  toupet ; that  part  of  the  mane  which 
lies  between  the  two  ears,  and  hangs  down  on  the  front : M, 
the  withers  ; the  place  where  the  two  (houlders  approach 
each  other  between  the  neck  and  back  : N,  the  fleoulders, 
extending  from  the  withers  M,  to  the  top  of  the  fore  hand , 
or  fore -leg  O : P,  the  chef  or  breaft  : Q,  the  hack,  reaching 
from  the  withers  M,  to  the  reins  S : R,  the  navel ; the  part 
between  the  back  and  reins  ; a very  abfttrd  term,  as  the 
.navel  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  : S,  the  reins ; this 
term  is  often  ufed,  though  improperly,  to  exprefs  the  whole 
fpine  of  the  horfe  : T,  the  /Ides,  which  are  formed  and 
limited  by  the  ribs  : V,  the  coffer  ; the  hollow  formed  by  the 
contour  of  the  ribs.  The  name  belly  is  given  to  the  part  ex- 
tending from  V to  the  flank  : X,  the  fanks  ; the  extremity 
of  the  belly,  at  the  termination  of  the  ribs,  below  the  kidnies, 
and  reaching  to  the  haunch-bones  : Y,  the  haunch,  formed, 
as  in  man,  by  the-  haunch-bone : Z,  the  crupper,  which  is 
round,  and  reaches  from  the  kidnies  to  the  tail.  The  tail 
is  diftinguifhed  by  two  parts,  the  hair  and  the  rump  : a,  the 
buttocks,  are  fituated  below  the  crupper  and  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  and  extend  to  the  place  where  the  hind-leg  joins  the 
body  : b,  the  fcoulder -blade  : c,  the  humerus  ; both  of  thefe 
are  included  by  horfemen  under  the  name  of  fhoulder : d,  the 
elbow  : e,  the  arm  : f,  the  knee,  or  joint  fituated  below  the 
arm,  a term  improperly  applied  to  a horfe,  as  it  correfponds 
to  the  wrift  in  man  : g,  the  f hank  or  canon  ; the  fecond  part 
of  the  fore -leg  It  begins  at  the  articulation  of  the  knee, 
terminates  at  the  fetlock  joint  i,  and  anfwers  to  the  meta- 
carpus in  man  : h,  the  tendon,  commonly  called  the  back- 
, finew  : i,  the  fetlock  joint : k,  the  tuft  of  hair  which  furrounds 
a kind  of  foft  horn  fituated  behind  the  (hank  : /,  the paflerns  ; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  extends  from  the  fetlock-joint  to 
the  hoof  ; m,  the  coronet ; the  place  where  the  hoof  joins  the 
leg,  and  is  decorated  with  long  hair  falling  down  all  around, 
the  hoof ; n,  the  hoof  reprefents  the  nail  in  man  ; the  fore- 
-part  of  it,  n,  is  called  the  toe,  and  the  fides,  o,  the  quarters y 
The  hind-part  of  the  hoof  is  a little  raifed,  and  divided  into 
two  parts,  both  included  under  the  name  heel ; they  extend 
to  the  middle  of  the  under  part  of  the  foot,  and  uniting 
pgain  under  the  foie,  or  bottom  of  the  foot,  form  the  frog  : 
p,  the  f iffle,  is  properly  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  and 
contains  the  knee-pan  : q,  the  thigh  ; it  extends  from  the 
ftiffle  and  extremity  of  the  buttocks  to  the  hpm  r,  and 
anfwers  to  the  leg  in  man.  Accordingly,  the  horfe’ s thigh 
has  a flefhy  part  j,  refembling  the  calf  of  a human  leg : /, 
the  hock  or  ham,  is  the  joint  at  the  extremity  of  the  thigh, 
and  bends  forwards.  This  articulation  correfponds  with 
the  tarfus  in  man.  The  hinder-part  of  the  joint,  called  the 
hock,  is  properly  the  heel.  What  is  commonly  called  the 
vreat  finew,  which  arifes  from  the  point  of  the  hock,  and 
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terminates  in  the  foot,  is  a tendon,  anfwering  to  the  tend » 
Achilles  inferted  into  the  human  heel : u,  the  Jhank  ; x,  the 
paflern  joint : y,  the  paflerns  : z,  the  foot,  as  in  the  fore-leg. 
(Buffon’s  Nat.  Hilt,  by  Smellie,  vol.  iii.)  Of  molt  of 
thefe  parts  a further  account  will  be  found  under  the 
refpeftive  articles. 

The  mailers  of  this  art  lay  it  down,  that  a horfe,  to  be 
good  and  well-made,  muft  have  three  parts  like  thofe  of  a 
woman  ; viz,  the  breaft,  which  is  to  be  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long  ; three  of  a lion,  viz.  countenance, 
intrepidity,  and  fire ; three  of  a bullock,  viz.  the  eye, 
noftril,  and  joint  ; three  of  a (beep,  viz.  the  nofe,  gentlenefs, 
and  patience  ; three  of  a mule,  ftrength,  conftancy,  and 
foot  ; three  of  a deer,  head,  leg,  and  hair  fnort  ; three  of  a 
wolf,  throat,  neck,  and  hearing ; three  of  a fox,  ear,  tail, 
and  trot ; three  of  a ferpent,  memory,  fight,  and  turning  ; 
three  of  a hare  or  cat,  running,  walking,  and  lupplenefs. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  fays  M.  Buffon,.  the  horfe  poffefles, 
along  with  grandeur  of  ftature,  the  greateft  elegance  and 
proportion  of  parts.  By  comparing  him  with  the  animals 
immediately  above  or  below  him,  we  find  that  the  afs  is  ill 
made  ; that  the  head  of  the  lion  is  too  large  ; that  the  limbs 
of  the  ox  are  too  (lender  and  too  fhort,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  his  body  ; that  the  camel  is  deformed  ; and  that  the 
groffer  animals,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  r ude  and  (hapelefs  maffes.  The  great  difference 
between  the  head  of  man  and  that  of  the  quadrupeds,  con- 
fifts  in  the  length  of  their  jaws,  which  is  the  mod  ignoble 
of  all  characters.  But,  though  the  jaws  of  the  horfe  be 
very  long,  he  has  not,  like  the  afs,  an  air  of  imbecility, 
nor,  like  the  ox,  of  ftupidity.  The  regularity  and  pro- 
portion of  the  parts  of  his  head  give  him  a light  and  fprightly 
afpedt,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the  beauty  of  his  cheft. 
He  elevates  his  head,  as  if  anxious  to  exalt  himfelf  above 
the  condition  of  quadrupeds.  In  this  noble  attitude,  he  re- 
gards man  face  to  face.  His  eyes  are  open  and  lively,  his 
ears  handfome  and  of  a proper  height,  being  neither  too 
long,  like  thofe  of  the  afs,  nor  too  (hort,  like  thofe  of  the 
bull.  His  mane  adorns  his  neck,  and  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  ftrength  and  of  courage.  His  long  buftiy  tail 
covers  and  terminates  with  advantage  the  extremity  of  his 
body.  His  tail,  very  different  from  the  fhort  tails  of  the 
deer,  elephant,  &c.  and  from  the  naked  tails  of  the  afs, 
camel,  rhinoceros,  & c.  is  formed  of  long  thick  hairs  which 
feem  to  arife  from  his  crupper,  becaufe  the  trunk  from 
which  they  proceed  is  very  (hort.  He  cannot,  like  the 
lion,  elevate  liis  tail,  but,  though  pendulous,  it  becomes  him 
better  ; and,  as  he  can  move  it  from  fide  to  fide,  it  ferves 
him  to  drive  off  the  flies  which  incommode  him ; for, 
though  his  (kin  be  very  firm,  and  well  garnifhed  with  ciofc 
hair,  it  is  extremely  fenfible. 

The  attitude  of  the  head  and  neck  contributes  more  than 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  to  give  him  a graceful  afpeCt. 
The  fuperior  part  of  the  neck  from  which  the  mane  iflues, 
fhould  firft  rile  in  a llraight  line  from  the  withers,  and  then, 
as  it  approaches  the  head,  form  a curve  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  a fwan’s  neck.  The  inferior  part  of  the  neck  fhould 
have  no  curvature,  but  rife  in  a llraight  lijie  from  the  poitrel, 
or  breaft.,  to  the  under  jaw,  with  a fmall  inclination  for- 
ward. If  it  i-ofe  in  a perpendicular  direction,  its  fymmetry 
and  gracefulnefs  would  be  diminifhed.  The  fuperior  part  of 
the  neck  fhould  be  thin,  with  little  flefh  near  the  mane, 
which  ought  to  be  garnifhed  with  long  delicate  hair.  A 
fine  neck  fhould  be  long  and  elevated,  but  proportioned  to 
the  general  fize  of  the  animal.  When  too  long,  the  horfe 
commonly  throws  back  his  head  ; and,  when  too  (hort  and 
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flefhy,  the  head  is  heavy  to  the  hand.  The  moft  advan- 
tageous pofition  of  the  head  is,  when  the  front  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon. 

The  head  of  a horfe  fhould  be  thin  and  meagre,  and  not 
too  long.  The  ears  fhould  be  fmall,  eredl,  but  not  too  ftiff, 
narrow,  and  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  at  a pro- 
per diitance  from  each  other.  The  front  fhould  be  narrow 
and  a little  convex,  the  eye -pits,  or  hollows  between  the 
eyes  and  ears,  well  filled,  and  the  eye-lids  thin  ; the  eyes 
fhould  be  pretty  large  and  prominent,  clear,  lively,  and  full 
cf  fire  ; the  pupil  fhould  be  rather  large,  the  under  jaw  a 
little  thick,  but  not  flefhy,  the  nofe  fomewhat  arched,  the 
noftrils  open  and  deep,  and  divided  by  a thin  feptum  or  par- 
tition. The  mouth  fhould  be  delicate  and  moderately  fplit, 
lips  thin,  withers  (harp  and  elevated,  the  (boulders  flat,  and 
not  confined  ; the  back  equal,  a little  arched  lengthwife, 
and  raifed  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  which  ought  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  funk  ; the  flanks  fhould  be 
fhort  and  full,  the  crupper  round  and  plump,  the  haunches 
well  furnifhed  with  mufcular  flefh,  the  dock  or  flefhy  part  of 
the  tail  firm  and  thick,  the  thighs  large  and  flefhy,  the  hock 
round  before,  broad  on  the  fides,  and  tendinous  behind ; 
the  (hank  thin  before,  and  broad  on  the  fides  ; the  tendon 
(or  tendo  Achillis)  prominent,  ftrong,  and  well  detached 
from  the  leg-bone,  and  the  fetlock  fomewhat  prominent,  and 
garnifhed  with  a fmall  tuft  of  long  hair  behind  ; the  patterns 
fhould  be  of  a middling  length,  and  pretty  large  ; the  co- 
ronet a little  elevated,  the  hoof  black,  folid,  and  fhining, 
the  inftep  high,  the  quarters  round,  the  heels  broad,  and  a 
little  prominent,  the  frog  thin  and  fmall,  and  the  foie  thick 
and  concave.  We  fhould  here  add,  that  few  horfes  poffefs  all 
thefe  perfe&ions. 

The  three  natural  and  ordinary  movements  of  horfes  are 
walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  In  walking,  the  horfe 
raifes  his  feet  very  little  above  the  furface  ; in  trotting,  he 
elevates  them  a little  more  ; and  in  galloping,  (till  higher. 
The  walk  ought  to  be  fmart,  light,  and  fure  ; the  trot  fhould 
be  firm,  quick,  and  equally  fupported  ; and  the  fore. legs 
puttied  with  rapidity  by  the  hind  ones.  The  trotting-horfe 
fhould  carry  his  head  pretty  high,  and  keep  his  body  ftraight  ; 
for  if  the  haunches  rife  and  fall  alternately,  at  every 
movement,  and  if  the  crupper  rocks,  the  animal  is  too  weak 
for  this  motion.  Belides  the  three  movements  of  walking, 
trotting,  and  galloping,  fome  horfes  have  another  natural 
motion,  which  is  known  by  tl»e  name  of  “ ambling’’  or 
“pacing;”  this  motion,  though  lefs  quick  than  the  hard 
trot  or  gallop,  appears,  at  firlt  fight,  to  be  extremely  fa- 
tiguing  to  the  animal.  The  trot  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  natu- 
ral motion  of  a horfe  ; but  the  pace,  and  even  the  gallop, 
are  moft  eafy  to  the  rider. 

Horfes  are  diftinguifhed  into  divers  kinds,  and  are  differ- 
ently denominated,  with  regard  to  their  ftrain  or  country. 
As  the  Neapolitan,  known  by  his  hawk  nofe;  the  Spanifh 
genet,  by  his  fmall  limbs  ; the  Barb,  by  his  fine  head  and 
deep  hoof;  the  Dutch,  by  the  roughnefs  of  his  legs;  the 
Englifh,  by  a ftrong  knitting  together,  &c.  the  Flandrin, 
&c. 

Horfes  are  alfo  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  the  ufes  or 
offices  they  are  referved  for  ; as  the  coach-horfe,  war-horfe, 
hunting-horfe,  running-horfe,  pack-horfe,  &c. 

Horfes  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  their  colours  ; 
as  a bay , which  admits  of  divers  (hades  or  calls ; viz.  a 
black-bay,  brown-bay,  dapple-bay  ; all  which  have  conftant- 
ly  black  manes  and  tails.  Dun  and  moufedun , having  fre- 
quently a black  lift  along  the  back,  which  denominates  them 
JLa-hachJ.  Flea-bitten , which  is  white  fjotted  with  red. 


Grey,  dapple-grey,  filver-grey,  fad  or  powdered  grey,  black- 
grey,  branded-grey,  fandy-grey,  and  iron-grey.  Griffel , or 
rount,  a light  flefh-colour,  intermixed  with  white.  Peach-Co- 
lour, or  llojforn-colour.  Pyebald,  which  confifts  of  two  colours, 
one  of  them  white.  Roan,  a bay,  black,  or  forrel,  intermixed 
with  white  hairs.  Rubican,  black  or  forrel,  with  a few  white 
hairs  fcattered  about  his  body.  Sorrel,  common  forrel,  red 
or  cow-coloured  forrel  ; bright,  or  light -coloured  forrel ; 
burnt-forrel,  all  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their 
mane.  Starling- col  our,  refembling  a brownifh  or  blackifh- 
grey,  only  more  freckled,  or  intermixed  with  white.  Ty- 
ger -colour,  much  the  fame  with  the  branded-grey,  only  the 
fpots  fmaller.  IV olf -colour,  deer-colour,  black,  <white,  & c. 

Thefe  colours  are  generally  confidered  as  fymbolical  of 
the  nature,  qualities,  &c.  of  the  beads,  and  accordingly  their 
value  is  much  influenced  hereby.  The  dapple-grey  is 
prized  for  beauty ; the  brown-bay  for  fervice  ; the  black, 
with  filver  hair,  for  courage  ; the  roan  for  countenance  | thb 
forrel,  black  without  white,  and  iron-grey,  are  reputed  hot 
and  fiery  ; the  bright-grey,  flea-bitten,  and  black  with 
white  fpots,  are  fatiguine  ; the  white,  dun,  and  pye-bald 
phlegmatic  and  heavy  ; the  moufe-dun,  red-bay,  and  blue- 
grey  are  dull ; the  peach-colour  rarely  prove  obedient  to 
the  fpur;  the  forrel  feldom  fail  of  being  good,  especially  if 
their  legs,  tails,  and  manes  be  black  ; and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  flea-bitten,  at  leaft  thofe  fo  marked  in  the  fore- 
parts, or  over  the  whole  body  ; or,  when  only  behind,  it  is  an 
ill  fign. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  univerfal  rules  in  this 
cafe.  The  white,  which  promife  the  leaft,  often  prove  good, 
when  black  about  the  eyes  and  noftrils  ; and  there  are  ex- 
cellent iron-greys,  though  that  is  not  reputed  a good  colour. 
The  white  colour  was  anciently  the  moft  admired,  and  con- 
fidered as  a mark  of  pre-eminence  and  fovereignty.  Hero- 
dotus reports,  that  the  Cilicians  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty  white  horfes  to  Darius,  king  of  Per- 
fia  ; and  in  Xerxes’  march  againft  Greece,  the  chariot  of  Ju- 
piter was  drawn  by  eight  white  Nyfaean  horfes,  the  colour 
being  appropriated  religioufly  to  the  deity.  We  read  like- 
wife,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  that  the  kings  of  Judah  were  ufed 
to  dedicate  horfes  to  the  fun.  Tacitus  fays,  the  ancient 
Germans  had  certain  horfes,  which  were  white,  that  were 
confecrated  to  their  gods.  We  learn  alfo  from  Livy  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  white  horfes  were  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  in  Sicily  and  at  Rome.  This  was  alfo  the  cafe  at  Na- 
ples ; and  alfo  anciently  in  our  own  country.  Neverthelefs, 
it  we  may  believe  Virgil  and  others,  who  pretended  to  prog- 
nofticate  the  innate  properties  of  horfes  by  the  colour  of  their 
(kins,  and  other  marks,  the  white  fhould  be  always  rejected, 
as  having  few  qualities  which  can  render  them  pleafing  or 
ferviceable.  Virgil  evidently  means,  not  white  milk-horfes, 
but  thofe  of  a faint  pale  colour,  fomewhat  bordering  upon 
the  cream-colour,  or  whitifh  dun  ; for  he  elfewhere  com- 
mends the  whitenefs  of  the  coats  of  Turnus’s  horfes.  Clau- 
dian,  alfo  Plautus,  Horace,  Statius,  and  Palladius  join  in 
celebrating  it  ; and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  they 
fpoke  according  to  the  fancy  and  opinion  of  the  times  in 
which  they  wrote. 

The  common  marks  of  a dull,  ftupid  horfe,  are  white 
fpots  round  the  eye,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  upon 
any  general  colour  whatever.  Though  the  vulgar  take 
thefe  fpots  for  figns  of  ftupidity,  yet  it  is  certain  they  are 
marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  a horfe  ; and  fuch  horfes  as  have 
them  are  very  fenfible  and  quick  upon  the  fpur.  The  French 
call  thefe  fpots  marques  de  ladre. 

Our  dealers  in  horfes  ufe  tire  term  mettled  horfe  to  ex- 
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jsrer3  a creature  of  that  fpecies  which  has  a great  deal  of  vi- 
gour and  heart,  as  they  call  it.  Othervvife,  there  is  a great 
difference  between  a mettled  horfe,  a horfe  of  vigour, 
and  a fiery  horfe  ; but  as  this  is  not  fufficiently  attend- 
ed to  by  gentlemen  in  their  purchafes  of  this  animal, 
fome  general  rules  for  the  diflinguifhing  real  vigour  in 
a horfe,  may  be  acceptable  in  a work  of  this  general  kind. 

When  a horfe  is  Handing  Hill,  the  rider  who  has  a mind 
to  try  whether  he  has  vigour  in  him,  fhould  keep  him  faff 
with  the  bridle-hand,  and  apply  the  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  his 
. fides  ; this  is  called  by  horfemen  pinching.  If  the  horfe  is 
impatient  under  this,  gathering  himfelf  up,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  go  forwards,  and  champs  upon  the  bit,  without 
thrulling  out  his  nofe,  it  is  a fign  of  vigour  and  right  mettle 
in  him.  Some  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  however,  in  judging 
by  this,  to  diftinguifh  between  a horfe  that  has  vigour  really 
in  him,  and  one  that  has  only  a fine  fkin,  and  is  rather 
ticklifh  than  mettled.  This  is  the  cafe  with  a great  many 
horfes,  and  is  found  by  their  being  very  fenfible  of  the 
touch  of  the  fpur,  and  fhewing  the  appearance  of  a great 
deal  of  mettle  and  vigour  when  touched,  but  immediately 
lofing  the  apprehenfion  of  it.  Thefe  are  of  a dull  difpofition, 
but  only  have  a tender  fkin. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  if  a horfe,  in  drinking,  plunged  his 
nofe  deep  into  the  water,  it  was  reckoned  a fign  of  fpirit  and 
courage  ; and  this  notion  prevails  even  at  prefent  in  this 
country. 

The  mettled  horfe  is  to  be  highly  valued,  but  the  fiery  one 
is  good  for  nothing  ; a horfe  that  is  truly  vigorous  fhould  be 
calm  and  cool  ; he  fhould  in  general  move  on  patiently,  and 
only  fhew  his  mettle  when  it  is  required  of  him.-  Thefurell 
method  is  to  choofe  fuch  horfes  as  are  extremely  apprehenfive 
of  ftrokes,  and  are  afraid  at  the  leal!  appearance  of  their 
coming.  Thefe,  at  the  only  doling  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
feem  to  be  fiized  with  fear,  and  alarmed,  but  without  fretting 
or  fiercenefs.  A horfe  that  walks  deliberately  and  fecurely, 
and  that  without  requiring  the  whip  too  often,  will  go  on 
brilkly  and  without  fretting,  will  go  from  the  walk  to  the 
gallop,  and  as  eafily  from  the  gallop  to  the  walk  again,  and 
continually  champs  upon  the  bit,  and  trots  with  glibnefs, 
upon  the  fhoulder  eafily,  and  fnorting  a little  through  his 
noftrils ; this  is  generally  a creature  of  true  metal  and  vi- 
gour, though  it  does  not  rife  to  fuch  a fiercenefs  as  is  trou- 
blefome  or  dangerous.  If  to  thefe  good  qualities  a horfe  be 
well  upon  his  haunches,  and  have  a light  and  eafy  flop,  his 
head  well  placed  and  firm,  and  the  feeling  of  his  bit  equal 
and  juft,  the  gentleman  who  loves  riding  will  feldom  need 
to  complain  of  the  price.  All  the  good  qualities  of  a horfe 
fhould,  however,  never  recommend  him,  unlefs  he  has  a 
good  mouth,  and  a fenfible  obedience  to  the  fpur. 

Horses,  For  the  Age,  Height,  Teeth,  &c.  of,  fee  Age, 
Height,  &c. 

Horse,  in  Agriculture,  the  general  name  of  a well  known 
animal  employed  in  various  forts  of  team  labour.  There 
are  two  principal  breeds  of  horfes  in  this  country  ; the  race 
or  blood  kind,  and  the  cart,  plough,  or  team  fort.  It  is  the 
latter  defeription  that  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  the  buiinefs  of  cul- 
tivating the  foil.  The  molt  beneficial  varieties  of  thefe  kinds, 
in  this  view,  would  feem  to  be  the  improved  black  cart-horfe  ; 
the  Suffolk  punch-horfe,  the  Cleveland  bay-horfe,  and  the 
Clydefdale  horfe.  The  firll,  or  black  cart-horfe,  is  the 
common  fort,  met  with  in  particular  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln  and  York,  becoming  pretty  general  in 
thofe  of  Leicefter,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Warwick  ; being, 
in  point  of  fize,  larger  than  any  others  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  by  nature  inactive  and  flow  in  their  movements  ; befides 
being  clurnfy,  and  not  unfrequently  badly  proportioned. 
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They  are  in  general  more  adapted  to  heavy  draughts  upoa 
paved  roads  or  flreets,  than  for  the  purpofes  of  ploughing 
and  harrowing  the  ground,  or  any  other  defeription  of  farm- 
labour.  The  largeft  horfes  of  this  kind  are  moflly  made 
ufe  of  in  the  drawing  of  drays,  and  other  forts  of  heavy 
work,  in  large  towns.  The  fize  below  this  is  that  which 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  field,  as  well 
as  occasionally  in  carriages.  The  fmalleft  defeription  of 
them  are  ufually  bought  up  for  being  trained  to  military 
ufes.  It  has  been  juftly  noticed  that  the  large  black  dray- 
horfes,  in  point  of  fize  and  fatnefs,  do  not  admit  of  any 
equal ; while  in  relation  to  hardinefs,  vivacity,  and  ner- 
vous energy,  they  rank  probably  amongfl  the  loweft  of  their 
kind. 

The  Suffolk  punch,  or  fecond  variety  of  team-horfe,  when 
of  the  genuine  defeription,  is  but  a fhort,  plain-looking 
horfe,  though  very  compact,  and  more  adlive  and  hardy 
than  any  of  the  others  that  are  met  with  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a fort  that  has,  however,  lately 
been  much  improved.  When  compared  with  the  above 
breed,  and  that  of  the  Cleveland,  thefe  horfes  are  of  but 
fmall  fizes,  rarely  exceeding  fifteen  or  fixteen  and  a half 
hands  in  height ; they  are,  however,  fo  aft  ive,  that  the  cul- 
tivators in  that  dillrifl,  as  well  as  in  Norfolk,  very  generally 
plough  two  acres  a day  in  the  bufy  feafons  with  a pair  of 
thefe  horfes,  without  any  driver.  This  fort  of  horfe  is  very 
commonly  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  farming  in  the 
fouthern  diftridts  of  the  ifland.  They  require  to  be  well 
kept  in  regard  to  food,  but  amply  repay  the  expence  under 
proper  management,  by  the  value  of  their  labour. 

The  Cleveland  bay-horfe,  or  third  variety,  is  generally 
clean  and  well  made  in  mod  of  the  parts  ; being  very  ftrong 
and  adtive,  anfwering  perfectly  both  for  the  team,  coach, 
and  faddle.  There  are  few  horfes  capable  of  greater,  or 
longer  continued  exertion  in  any  of  thefe  intentions,  than 
thefe.  It  is  ufual  for  great  numbers  of  thefe  horfes  to  be 
fold  in  the  various  fairs  and  markets  of  the  diftridt  in  which 
they  are  met  with,  fuch  as  are  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  per- 
fectly formed  for  the  purpofe  of  carriage-horfes,  thofe 
which  are  lighter  in  the  bone,  for  the  purpofe  of  riding, 
and  the  others  for  their  ufe  in  the  different  operations  of 
lmfbandry,  &c. 

The  fourth,  or  Clydefdale  horfe,  is  a ftrong,  adtive, 
fteady  animal,  generally  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  hands  and  a 
half  in  height  ; and  probably,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  cart 
and  the  plough,  inferior  to  few  in  this  country.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  accidental  circumftance  of 
fome  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  for  this  variety,  who  brought 
from  Flanders  fix  coach  ftallions,  fome  time  about  the  clofe 
of  the  feventeenth  century  ; which,  by  being  crofted  with 
the  belt  mares  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Lanark  diftrid,  this 
fort  of  horfe  was  produced.  The  farmers  in  the  fouth  and 
fouth-eaftern  parts  of  Scotland,  are  now  even  principally 
fupplied  with  their  team  horfes  from  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing diftridts.  Some  are  fold  for  their  ufe  as  coach  and  fad- 
dle-hories,and  taken  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  for  team-labour. 

It  is  ftated  by  a late  writer,  that  this  horfe  “ is  lighter  in 
the  body  than  the  Suftolk  punch,  and  more  elegantly  formed 
in  all  reipedts.  His  limbs  are  clean  and  finewy,  his  neck 
longer,  his  head  of  a finer  form,  and  his  eye  more  fprightly 
and  animated  than  in  either  of  the  two  former  kinds.  His 
tread  is  firm  though  tending  tovvards  the  nimble  ; and  he  is 
capable  of  exerting  a wonderful  degree  of  mulcular  (Length 
for  a fhort  pnfh  without  being  hurt  by  it,  which  makes  him 
particularly  valuable  for  that  hilly  country,  where  there  is  a 
neceffity  for  calling  forth  fuch  exertions  on  innumerable  oc- 
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caTions.  He  is  hard)’,  can  live  upon  any  food,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  thriftiefl  horfe  for  the  cart  or  the  plough  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ifland,  perhaps  on  the  globe  itfelf.  For 
thefe  purpofes  he  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  the  even-fiefs  of 
his  temper  and  the  fteadinefs  of  his  movements.  For  the 
plough  he  is,  perhaps,  every  thing  that  could  be  wifhed  ; 
being,  in  point  of  fize,  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  unwieldy  as  to 
render  him  a burden  to  the  foil ; two  of  thefe  horfes  in  the 
fofteft  foil,  under  good  management,  being  perfectly  able  to 
clijaw  a full  furrow  with  eale  ; and  for  horfe -hoeing,  or 
ploughing  a light  foil  in  good  order,  one  of  the  lighted  fort 
performs  the  work  with  alacrity  and  eafe.  What  a benefit, 
fays  the  writer,  would  refult  to  the  nation,  were  a fet  of 
judicious  experiments  to  be  conducted  for  a lufficient  length 
<of  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  comparative 
powers  and  expence  of  keep  of  thele  lalb  three  different 
varieties  of  horfes,  fo  that  any  one  might  know  who  chofe 
it,  with  certainty,  the  profit  or  the  lofs  that  \yould  refult  to 
him  from  employing  the  one  or  the  other,  for  any  particular 
purpofe  that  he  had  in  view.’’ 

Beiides  thefe  different  varieties  of  farm-horfes,  there  are 
feveral  horfes  of  a Hill  fmaller  defcription,  ufually  known 
under  the  denominations  of  Galloways,  poneys,  &c.  which 
may  be  occafionally  found  ufeful  in  the  bufinefs  of  husbandry, 
though  mollly  too  fmall  in  fize  for  the  forming  of  plough 
teams. 

Whatever  the  variety  of  the  breed  of  a horfe  may  be,  in 
order  to  be  well  formed,  it  fhould  have  the  following  fhapes 
of  the  different  parts  : the  head  as  fmall  as  the  proportion 
of  the  animal  will  admit  ; the  noftrils  expanded,  with  a fine 
muzzle  ; the  eyes  chearful  and  prominent  ; the  ears  fmall, 
upright,  and  placed  near  together  ; the  neck,  riling  out  from 
between  the  (boulders,  with  an  eafy  tapering  curve,  fhould 
join  gracefully  to  the  head  ; the  fhoulders,  being  well  thrown 
back,  fhould  alfo  fall  into  the  neck,  at  what  is  termed  the 
points,  without  being  perceived,  which  probably  facilitates 
the  going  much  more  than  the  -narrow  fhoulder  ; the  arm  or 
fore-thigh  fhould  be  mufcular,  tapering  from  the  fhoulder  fo 
as  to  meet  a fine  ftraight  finewy  and  bony  leg  ; the  hoof 
circular  and  wide  at  the  heel  ; the  cheft  deep  and  full  at  the 
girth  ; the  loin  or  fillets  broad  and  ftraight,  and  the  body 
round  ; the  hips  or  hooks  by  no  means  wide,  but  the  quarters 
long,  and  the  tail  fet  on  fo  as  to  be  nearly  in  the  fame  right 
line  as  the  back  ; the  thighs  Itrong  and  mufcular  ; the  legs 
clean  and  fine-boned  ; the  bones  of  them  not  round  but  fiat, 
or  what  is  frequently  termed  lathy.  But  for  the  team  of 
the  farmer,  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  fhould  be 
thofe  of  not  having  the  neck  either  too  long  or  too  thick  ; 
the  legs  rather  fhort  and  flat  than  round  and  clumfy  ; the 
fore-feet  even,  but  not  too  diflant  ; the  cheft  wide ; the 
fnoulders  flrong  but  not  high  ; good  length  of  waift  fup- 
ported  by  a wide  loin  ; the  quarters  full  and  fomewhat 
railed  ; the  legs  flrong,  firm,  and  mufcular,  and  the  fize  from 
15  to  16  hands  in  height. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  horfes  being  fomewhat  forelow 
affords  them  an  advantage  in  the  draught,  and  that  a tole- 
rable length  of  waift  gives  them  fpeed  in  the  walk,  which  is 
not  unfrequentlv  a point  of  importance  in  farm  work.  Some 
fuppofe  that  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of  farming  fhould  be 
fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  riding,  only  of  larger  iizes  ; and  in 
p ace  of  being  capable  of  walking  merely  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  hour,  to  be  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  ; 
as  by  that  means  the  farmer  would  be  enabled  to  plough 
more  land  in  a given  time  ; and  to  ufe  more  difpatch  in  the 
work  of  the  -cart  or  waggon  when  neceflary.  'The  utility 
of  a flrong  aftive  horfe  at  harvefl  time  is  well  known  to 
every  one  ; and  in  the  bufinefs  of  conveying  manure  to 
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the  field  and  market  work,  fuch  properties  are  not  Iefs  v2^ 
luable. 

By  taking  care  in  breeding  to  have  the  heads  of  horfes 
light,  handfome,  and  well  fet  on,  and  by  proper  attention  in 
crofiing  (1  allions  and  mares,  coach  and  cavalry  horfes  of  high 
value  may  be  produced,  which,  if  for  fale  by  the  farmer, 
would,  without  doubt,  pay  him  well  tor  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pence. The  breeding  of  good  horfes  is  not  more  expeniive 
than  that  of  bad  ones,  except  in  the  attention  which  is  ne- 
ceflary, though  the  difference  in  the  price  at  the  market  is 
very  great.  And  it  is  known  to  every  one,  that  cart-colts 
become  ready  for  fale  at  an  early  period.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  coach-horfes  may  be  bred  from  mares  of 
the  Suffolk  kind  when  covered  by  horfes  of  the  flrong  race 
or  hunter  forts,  or  the  contrary.  And  fhould  it  be.the-vvifh 
to  rear  horfes  for  fale  as  hackneys,  it  will  probably  be  the 
hell  method  to  feletl  both  the  mare  and  horfe  of  the  blooti 
fort,  or  at  leafl  with  each  fome  blood,  which  is  perhaps 
better  than  making  ufc  of  full  blood  horfes.  Thefe  fhould  be 
bred  with  well  fet  on  light  heads,  even  and  good  feet,  dole 
before  and  wide  behind  ; plenty  of  bone  below  the  knee, 
and  high  deep  and  flaming  fhoulders  ; deep  in  the  girth, 
handfomely  rounded  in  the  barrel,  as  well  as  on  the  hip- 
bones ; flraiglit  in  the  back,  but  the  waift  long  enough  to 
give  fpeed,  with  the  loins  and  fillets  proportionately  flrong  ; 
the  tail  even  with  the  back-bone.  But  inftead  of  breeding, 
fuch  farmers  as  intend  to  derive  a profit  from  this  defcription 
of  flock,  may  conftantly  find  both  colts  and  fillies  for  his 
purpofe  in  the  different  fairs,  markets,  and  other  places. 

Mares,  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  fhould  always  be  well 
fhaped  in  their  different  parts  ; have  a gentle  and  eafy  difpo- 
fition  ; be  poficTed  of  a large  car  cafe  in  proportion  to  their 
heights  ; being  j retty  full  in  their  bellies,  and  appearing  likely 
to  form  good  hurfes  and  have  plenty  of  milk.  Thofe  in- 
tended for'  flip]  lying  the  teams  of  the  farmer  with  draught 
horfes  fhould,  according  to  fome,  be  large  limbed,  clofe 
jointed,  fhort  necked,  wide  chefted,  home  ribbed  with  a 
capacious  body  ; the  eyes  fhculd  be  perfectly  clear,  full, 
and  pellucid,  and  the  noftrils  large  and  open  ; the  difpofitiorr 
ought  to  be  gentle  and  tradtable,  the  conftitution  healthy 
and  vigorous,  free  from  blemifhes  of  any  kind. 

The  horfe,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be  bold  and  fpirited,  well 
made,  and  of  a kindly  difpofition  ; the  conftitution  flrong 
and  healthy,  the  temper  good,  and  wholly  free  from  any  fert 
of  vice  and  contamination  ; as  upon  the  good  properties  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  parents,  in  a great  meafure  depend 
the  future  utility  and  advantage  of  their  offspring.  Since 
general  experience  has  fully  (hewn  that  in  what  relates  to 
form  and  other  good  qualities  in  the  progeny,  more  depends 
on  the  mare  than  the  horfe  ; the  ufual  pradlice  of  regarding 
the  horfe  more  than  the  mare  is  highly  improper,  as  being  dil- 
advantageous.  The  form  and  other  properties  of  the  horfe 
fhould  always  have  as  much  fimilarity  as  pofiible  to  thofe  of 
the  mare,  as  in  this  way  their  join-t  properties  may  be  more 
reafonably  expedled  in  the  young  which  they  produce,  than 
by  violent  unnatural  crofiing.  Where  a half-bred  mare,  for 
in  fiance,  is  put  to  a large  heavy  awkward  cart  horfe,  or 
the  contrary,  the  offspring  mull  naturally  turn  out  an  in- 
different mungrel  breed  that  has  rarely  the  fize  and  flrength 
of  the  one,  or  the  fpirit,  activity,  and  fine  bone  of  the  other. 
See  Breeding,  Live-stock,  and  Team. 

In  breeding  the  dray-horfe,  lefs  movement  or  activity  is 
requifite,  but  more  power ; and  the  fame  principles  are  ap- 
plicable in  fome  meafure  to  thofe  for  the  waggon,  though  in 
a far  inferior  degree.  For  thefe  ufes  it  is  important  that 
they  be  very  broad-breaded,  and  thick  in  the  fhoulders, 
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'without  their  lying  fo  much  backward,  or  riling  fo  much  in 
the  fore-hand,  as  is  the  cafe  in  faddle -horfes, 

Mares  in  general  are  not  fuffered  to  take  the  horfe  in  this 
country  until  they  are  from  two  and  a half  to  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  but  continue  to  breed  till  they  reach  a good 
age.  as  12  years  and  upwards. 

The  horfe  may  be  permitted  to  cover  from  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years  until  he  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe 
by  age.  Stallions  fhould  conftantly  be  kept  high  with  the 
bell  forts  of  food,  and  be  well  dreffed  and  taken  care  of,  as 
without  this  attention  they  never  anfwer  well. 

The  feafon  at  which  the  mare  commonly  takes  the  horfe 
is  mollly  from  about  the  beginning  of  April  until  the  end  of 
June,  the  lall  month  being  generally  fuppofed  the  bell  pe- 
riod. An  early  foal  is,  however,  conftantly  to  be  preferred 
to  fach  as  are  late. 

The  mare  goes  with  foal  ufually  about  eleven  months,  but 
fotne'cimes  exceeds  it  a few  days.  It  is  commonly  the  main 
objeff  with  farmers,  where  poffible,  to  have  their  mares  co- 
vered at  fuch  times,  as  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  grafs  at 
the  period  of  foaling,  as  well  as  warm  favourable  weather, 
as  both  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  new  dropped  foal. 

Mares  ai-e  in  fome  places  wholly  taken  from  work  fome 
weeks  before  the  time  of  foaling  ; but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  general  practice  of  the  country.  In  the  eaftern  and 
midland  counties  that  adjoin  them,  in  which  the  brteding  and 
rearing  of  horfes  are  more  perfectly  underftood  than  in  moll 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  cuftom 
to  work  them  to  the  very  period  of  foaling.  But  there  are 
certainly  much  care  and  attention  neceffaryin  working  mares 
that  are  fo  heavy  with  foal  ; as  an  over  heat,  too  hard  la- 
bour, a fright,  or  fudden  jerk,  or  any  other  fimilar  caufe, 
may  endanger  not  .only  the  lofs  of  the  foal,  but  alfo  that  of 
the  mother. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  moll  of  the  improved  diftridts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horfes  are  prac- 
tifed,  after  foaling  to  turn  the  mare  and  her  foal  out  into  a 
pafture  held,  where  they  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  mare  is  again  put  to  work  either  in  the  plough  or 
cart,  the  foal  during  the  time  being  fuffered  to  fuckle  at 
pleafure.  After  having  had  this  reft,  (lie  is  again  fuffered  to 
work  in  the  ufual  way,  the  foal  being  confined  in  fome  pro- 
per place  during  the  time.  In  the  intention  of  avoiding  the 
evils  arifing  to  the  foals  from  bad  or  over-heated  milk,  fome 
of  the  Yorkfhire  breeders  are  extremely  careful  not  to  fnffer 
the  mares  to  go  near  their  foals,  after  their  return  from  work, 
until  their  udders  have  been  well  bathed  with  cold  water, 
and  thegreateft  part  of  the  milk  drawn  from  them.  There 
is  likewife  another  praflice  which  has,  perhaps,  a fuperiority 
to  the  above,  in  the  fame  diftridt  as  well  as  fome  others  ; 
which  is,  as  foon  as  the  foal  has  acquired  ftrength  fufficient, 
and  is  fully  capable  of  following  its  mother,  to  permit  it  to 
accompany  her  to  the  field  during  the  time  of  working,  and 
to  fuckle  there  as  there  may  be  occalion.  In  this  way  the 
foal  has  full  exercife,  without  incurring  any  danger  from  the 
over-heated  milk,  it  being  drawn  off  fo  frequently.  Thefe 
are  the  common  modes  in  ufe  while  the  foal  is  fuffered  to 
fuck,  which  is  mollly  about  fix  months,  as  from  the  time 
of  foaling  to  Michaelmas,  the  period  at  which  they  are 
ufually  weaned. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  weaning  foals  it  is  a good  pradlice  to 
confine  them  at  a diftance  from  their  mothers  in  fome  fmall 
liable  or  fhed  for  the  purpofe,  where  there  is  a rack  and 
manger,  in  which  they  may  be  fed  with  clean  fhaken  hay,  and 
well  lifted  oats,  bruifed  in  a mill.  Under  this  treatment 
they  fpeedily  forget  their  mothers,  and  become  quite  tract- 
able and  reconciled  to  the  keeper.  They  fhould  be  per- 


mitted to  exercife  and  enjoy  themfelveS  in  a pafture  field  or 
paddock,  contiguous  to  the  place  of  confinement,  during  the 
funny  parts  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  being  dangerous  to 
keep  them  out  during  the  night,  on  account  of  their  ten- 
dernefs. 

When  the  foals  have  been  weaned,  the  ufual  cuftom  is  to 
put  them  direftly  into  fome  good  frefh  pafture,  where  they 
may  continue  fo  long  as  the  weather  proves  mild  and  tempe- 
rate, when,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are  to  be  fed 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hay,  placed  in  the  filed  or  hovel 
in  the  field  for  the  purpofe,  into  which  they  can  freely  enter 
at  pleafure.  The  year  following,  in  the  fummer,  they  are 
removed  into  other  paftures,-  often  the  moll  inferior  on  the 
farm,  where  they  continue  until  the  commencement  of  the 
enfuing  winter  ; when  they  are  either  permitted  to  range  in 
the  common  pafture  fields,  or  brought  home  to  the  yards. 
It  is  advi'led  by  fome  to  have  the  foals  fed  during  the  winter 
feafon  with  a little  corn  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; or 
carrots,  with-  hay,  oat-ftraw,  &c.,  letting  them  have  a well 
littered  fhed  or  yard  that  is  perfectly  fheltered.  Such  colts  as 
are  fed  at  home  with  green  meat  cut  frefh  for  them  daily  dur- 
ing the  fummer  feafon,  fhould  have  a range  daily  upon  a field 
or  adjoining  common,  for  the  purpofe  of  exercife.  And  the 
yearling  colts  fhould  be  kept  quite  feparate  from  the  mares 
with  their  foals. 

In  the  management  of  young  horfes,  thofe  of  the  cart 
colt  kind  are  often  begun  with  at  about  two  years  of  age  ; 
and  one  great  object  in  this  bufinefs  is  fir (t  to  teach  them  do- 
cility, by  frequent  leading  in  the  halter,  as  well  as  to  back 
and  go  in  the  drafts  or  traces.  But  this  is  better  delayed 
in  faddle  colts  till  the  third  year,  or  the  autumn  preceding 
it  ; and  they  fhould  now  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
have  a good  mouth  given  them,  though  fome  think  but  little 
of  it.  They  fhould  likewife  be  taught  to  canter  hand- 
fomely  ; and  when  they  are  of  proper  fize,  they  may  be 
gently  wrought  in  the  plough  or  other  fort  of  team  labour; 
Their  going  well,  and  being  quiet  in  harnefs,  render  them 
of  more  value  as  well  as  utility  in  the  opinion  of  many. 

The  field  work  fuch  horfes  are  at  iirft  inured  to,  is  gene- 
rally that  of  harrowing,  to  which  they  fhould  feldom  be 
kept  more  than  one-half  of  the  day,  when  they  commence 
it,  and  afterwards  only  very  gently,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
feafon. 

It  is  the  ufual  practice  of  the  northern  horfe -breeding 
farmers  to  difpofe  of  their  young  flock,  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  to  thofe  in  the  more  foutliern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who,  after  keeping  and  working  them  about  the  fame 
length  of  time,  difpofe-of  them  to  the  dealers  in  the  metro- 
polis and  other  large  places.  This  cuftom  is  very  common, 
and  extremely  convenient  to  all  the  different  parties  engaged 
in  it ; as  the  breeder  meets  a ready  and  conftant  market  for 
his  young  horfes  at  the  times  when  he  wants  to  be  quit 
of  them,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  carry  on  the  breeding 
fyftem  without  the  danger  of  being  overftocked.  And  thofe 
who  are  the  firft  purchafers  are  able  to  difpofe  of  them  to 
the  dealers  in  the  large  cities  and  other  places  in  the  fouth, 
as  proper  opportunities  may  be  afforded,  as  they  are  fully 
aware  that  a fupply  of  young  horfes  will  reach  them  in  pro- 
per time  to  anfwer  their  intentions.  Befides,  the  dealers 
in  the  metropolis  can,  without  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
travelling  into  the  more  northern  diftridts,  where  the  large!! 
proportion  of  young  horfes  is  bred  and  reared,  fupply 
themfelves  with  fuch  as  are  proper  for  their  ufes  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  their  own  vicinity.  In  the  carrying  on  of 
this  bufinefs,  befides  the  principals,  there  are  generally  two 
agents  or  more  who  derive  their  living  from  it,  the  jobber  or 
middle -man,  who  procures  the  horfes  from  the  breeders  and 
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fells  them  to  the  farmers  in  the  fouth  ; and  the  dealer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  who  makes  the  purchafes  from 
the  farmers  in  the  fouth,  at  his  own  rilk,  Handing  the  chance 
of  i'ale  to  the  buyers  in  the  above  place ; or  who  provides 
them  on  commifiion  for  fuch  dealers.  The  young  horfes  are 
moftly  fold  with  their  full  tails  to  the  dealers  ; who  after- 
wards make  them  up  by  art,  fo  as  to  fuit  their  different  views. 
They  ufually  undergo  the  procelTes  of  docking  and  nicking, 
and  often  various  other  operations  performed  upon  them. 
After  being  kept,  or  what  is  often  termed  made  up,  by 
having  bran  rraflies,  or  thofe  of  coarfe  ground  oats,  and 
boiled  grain,  given  them  for  two  or  three  months,  they  are 
difpofed  of  by  the  dealers  to  their  cuflomers  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  ufual  periods  of,  cutting  or  gelding  colts,  is  either 
while  they  are  quite  young,  or  when  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  two  years.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  it  is 
the  intention  to  keep  them,  without  making  ufe  of  them  in 
labour  until  the  enfuing  fpring.  The  molt  proper  feafon 
for  performing  this  operation  is  in  the  early  fpring  months, 
before  the.weather  begins  to  get  too  warm.  See  Castrat- 
ing and  Gelding. 

For  farming  purpofes  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  fuit  the  horfes  in  their  ftrength  and  fize,  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  as  where  they  are 
difproportioned  in  either  of  thefe  refpefts,  or  in  their  num- 
ber, the  profits  of  the  farmer  mud  be  leflened.  And  where 
the  liable  economy  is  not  fo  correct  or  proper  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  horfes  of  courfe  become  difeafed,  or  where  they  are 
wrought  too  hard,  or  not  kept  fufficiently  to  their  labour, 
as  well  as  where  they  are  fed  without  regularity  ; the  fame 
thing  mud  be  the  confequence.  In  the  bell  arable  diltrifts 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  methods  of  work- 
ing and  treating  the  labouring  horfes  are,  at  the  time  of  the 
feeding,  to  increafe  the  length  of  the  time  of  working  in  the 
day,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  food  as  is  of  a better  quality, 
than  that  which  is  ufually  allowed  during  the  winter  feafon. 
They  are  at  this  bufy  period  commonly  foddered  with  hay  or 
pea-draw,  with  each  half  a peck  at  lead  of  dry  clean  oats,  or 
thefe  in  mixture  with  peas  or  beans,  as  foon  as  they  return 
from  the  field  in  the  morning  andevening;  and  a certain  portion 
of  the  dreflings  of  the  corn  in  mixture  with  common  or  cut 
chaff,  either  well  foaked  in  cold  water,  or  boiled,  is  alfo 
given  eyery  forenoon  and  afternoon  before  the  work  is  be- 
gun again.  They  are  confequently,  during  the  laborious  part 
of  this  intereding  feafon,  fed  regularly  four  times  in  the 
day  with  corn.  But  in  thefe  northern  parts  of  the  ifland, 
indead  of  executing  the  whole  of  the  diurnal  labour  con- 
dantly,  in  what  is  termed,  in  the  fouth,  one  journey  ; the 
farm  horfes,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, make  two  journeys.  This  is  confidered  by  fome  as 
being  afuperior  mode' of  proceeding,  in  confequence  of  the 
work  being  more  divided,  and  the  horfes  reding  fome  hours 
in  the  molt  hot  parts  of  the  day. 

During  the  fummer,  except  in  the  time  of  labour,  the 
team  horfes  are  kept  in  the  liable,  and  permitted  to  have 
as  much  cut  clover  as  they  can  eat.  Eut  in  the  wheat 
feed  feafon,  and  at  the  time  the  grain  is  conveyed  to 
the  dack  yard,  a portion  of  corn  is  allowed,  and  which  is 
continued  in  more  full  quantities,  as  long  as  the  weather  keeps 
fuitable  for  the  operations  of  the  plough.  In  the  winter 
feafon,  when  the  labour  of  the  team  is  greatly  diminilhed, 
the  horfes  have  draw  with  about  half  a peck  of  corn  in  the 
day.  But  on  fome  farms  the  allowance  of  corn  is  wholly 
withdrawn,  and  properly  cleaned  potatoes  made  ufe  of  in 
its  place.  It  is  condantly  the  pradtice  to  have  thefe  horfes 
carefully  cleaned  and  dreiTed,  and  as  much  under  the  eye 


of  the  farmer  as  pofiible.  See  Horse-keeper  and 
Team. 

It  is  necedary  likewife  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  feet  and 
Ihoes  of  team  horfes  ; and  the  improved  methods  of  fixing 
and  forming  them  Ihould  he  had  recourfe  to.  Nothing 
Ihould  be  pared  from  the  foie  or  other  parts  except  the  rotten 
loofe  matters.  See  Shoeing  of  Horfes. 

Some  attention  is  likewife  necedary  on  fird  turning  out 
horfes  to  grafs.  It  is  probably  the  bell  practice  to  inure 
them  to  the  change  gradually,  by  only  letting  them  remain 
in  the  field  for  a little  while  on  their  being  newly  put  to  the 
grafs  ; afterwards  increafing  the  length  ot  their  day,  as  there 
may  be  occafion.  It  is  probably  the  belt  time  to  turn  them 
out  in  the  evening,  though  the  ufual  time  is  in  the  morning. 
See  Grazing  and  Pasture. 

Horse,  Hiring  of  a.  See  Airing. 

Horses,  Backing  of.  The  fird  backing  of  a horfe  is  a 
thing  of  great  confequence,  as  his  value  afterwards  very 
much  depends  on  it.  After  a colt  has  been  exercifed  fome 
time,  morning  and  evening,  and  becomes  fomewhat  obedi- 
ent, he  is  to  be  taken  to  fome  ploughed  lands,  the  lighter 
the  better  ; he  mud  be  made  to  trot  over  thefe  in  the  hand, 
by  that  means  to  tire  him  and  abate  his  vvantonnefs.  When 
this  is  done,  care  mud  be  taken  that  all  the  tackling  be  good 
and  firm,  and  every  thing  in  its  due  and  proper  place  ; then 
a perfon  is  to  bold  his  head,  and  another  to  mount  him  ; but 
this  mud  not  be  done  fuddenly,  or  at  a jerk,  but  very  gra- 
dually and  flowly,  by  feveral  half  rifings  and  heavings.  If 
he  bears  this  patiently,  the  perfon  is  to  leat  himfelf  firmly  on 
his  back  ; but  if  he  be  troublefome,  and  not  tamed  enough, 
the  perfon  is  to  forbear  the  attempt  to  mount,  and  he  is  to 
be  trotted  hard  in  the  hand  over  the  fame  ploughed  lands  again, 
till  he  is  willing  to  receive  the  rider  quietly  on  his  back.  When 
this  is  done,  the  perfon  who  is  on  his  back  mud  cheridi  him* 
and  the  man  who  has  his  head  mud  lead  him  a few  paces 
forward  ; then  he  is  to  be  cherifhed  again.  The  feet  are  to 
be  fitted  well  in  the  dirrups,  and  the  toes  turned  out ; after- 
wards the  rider  is  to  fhrink  and  move  himfelf  in  the  faddle, 
and  the  perfon  who  holds  his  head  is  to  withdraw  his  hand  a 
little  farther  from  the  mouth.  As  the  rider  moves  his  toes 
forward,  the  holder  mud  move  him  forward  with  the  rein,  till 
he  is  made  to  apprehend  the  rider’s  motion  of  body  and  foot, 
which  mull  always  go  together,  and  with  fpirit,  and  will  go 
forward  without  the  other’s  adiitance,  and  day  upon  the  re- 
draint  of  the  rider’s  hands. 

When  this  is  accomplifhed,  let  him  be  cherifhed,  and  have 
grafs  and  bread  to  eat ; and  then  let  the  rider  mount  and  alight 
feveral  times,  cherifhing  him  between  each  time  : and  thus 
he  is  to  be  managed  till  he  will  go  on,  or  Hand  dill  at  plea- 
fure.  This  being  done  the  long  rein  may  belaid  afide,  and 
the  band  about  the  neck,  which  are  always  ufed  on  this  oc- 
cafion, and  nothing  will  be  necedary  but  the  trenches  and 
cavefon,  with  the  martingal.  A groom  mud  lead  the  way 
before  ; or  another  horfe  going  only  draight  forwards,  and 
making  him  Hand  dill  when  defired.  In  this  manner,  by 
fometimes  following,  and  fometimes  going  before  another  horfe 
on  the  trot,  the  creature  will  by  degrees  be  brought  to  know 
that  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  be  quiet  and  governable.  See  Foal. 

Horses,  Breeding  of  In  order  to  have  a good  and  beau- 
tiful race  of  horfes,  it  is  necedary  to  choofe  for  a dallion  a 
fine  barb,  free  from  hereditary  infirmities  ; fuch  as  weak  eyes, 
bad  feet,  fpavins,  purfinefs,  or  the  like.  Diforders  that  arife 
from  accidents  are  of  no  confequence  ; nor  is  the  horfe  to  be 
at  all  the  lefs  valued  for  them  as  a dallion.  Three  months 
before  this  horfe  is  to  cover  a mare,  he  fhould  be  fed  with 
found  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or  with  coarfe  bread,  and  a little 
hay,  but  a good  quantity  of  wheat  draw  ; he  Ihould  be  led 
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%ut  twice  a day  to  water  all  this  time,  and  after  every  wa- 
tering walked  about  an  hour,  but  not  over-heated.  If  he 
be  not  prepared  and  put  in  heart  in  this  manner,  the  colts 
will  be  weakly,  and  the  horfe  himfelf  will  be  fpoiled,  grow- 
ing purfy  and  broken-winded. 

If  he  is  put  to  too  many  mares,  he  will  not  laft  long  ; his 
mane  and  tail  will  begin  to  fall  off  through  weaknefs,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  up  his  fieffi  again  by  the  next  year.  The 
number  of  mares  ffiould  be  proportioned  to  his  (Irength,  and 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  at  the  moil  twenty,  are  as  many  as  a 
horfe  will  well  ferve  for  in  a feafon.  Mares  go  with  foal 
eleven  months,  and  as  many  days  over  as  they  are  years  old. 
This  being  certainly  known,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  fo  that  all 
the  foals  may  be  brought  forth  at  a time  when  there  is  plenty 
of  grafs.  About  the  end  of  May  the  mares  are  to  be  put 
into  an  inclofure  capable  of  feeding  them  as  long  as  the 
ftallion  is  to  be  with  them,  or  that  they  are  in  feafon.  In 
this  inclofure  all  the  mares  to  be  put  together,  as  well  thofe 
which  are  barren  as  others.  The  ilallion’s  hind  (hoes  are  to 
be  taken  off,  but  the  fore-fhoes  ffiould  be  left  on  to  preferve 
his  feet  ; then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  him  cover  a mare  twice 
in  hand,  to  render  him  more  tame  and  gentle.  After  this 
take  off  the  bridle  and  turn  him  loofe  among  the  reft,  where 
he  will  become  familiar  with  them,  and  not  one  of  them  will 
be  horfed  but  when  they  are  in  feafon.  There  fhould  be  a 
little  lodge  built  up  in  fome  part  of  the  inclofure,  and  peas, 
beans,  oats,  bread,  and  other  good  food,  put  into  the  manger 
in  it,  that  the  horfe  may  retire  into  it  in  the  fcorching  heats, 
and  eat  what  he  likes  belt.  He  muft  be  thus  entertained 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the  mares,  which  is  to  be 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks. 

Mares  that  are  very  fat  and  grofs  do  not  hold  well  ; but 
thofe  which  are  moderately  fat  conceive  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs  and  eafe.  To  bring  a mare  in  feafon,  it  is  a com- 
mon thing  to  give  her  a quart  of  hemp-feed,  or  twice  that 
quantity,  night  and  morning,  for  eight  days  before  (lie  is 
brought  to  the  horfe.  If  file  refnl'e  it  alone,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  beans  or  oats,  and  will  go  down  ; and  if  the 
ftallion  eat  of  it  alfo,  it  will  make  him  the  better. 

The  ftallion  ffiould  not  cover  before  he  is  fix  years  old, 
nor  after  he  is  fifteen.  A mare  fhould  never  be  covered 
before  file  is  three  years  old ; they  ffiould  be  always  found 
and  healthful,  and  of  a good  breed  ; fuch  as  thefe  will  bring 
forth  better  and  finer  foals  than  any  others.  The  colts  pro- 
duced from  thefe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  for  ftallions  ; for  they 
will  degenerate,  and  the  race  will  foon  become  exaftly  our 
own  country  breed.  If  a barb  is  not  to  be  had,  a Spanifh 
horfe  is  to  be  chofen.  See  Make,  and  Stallion. 

Horses,  Difeafes  of.  See  Botts,  Consumption,  Cough, 
Farcy,  Fever,  Glanders,  Gripes,  Horse -worm,  &c. 

The  horfe  is  likewife  in  fome  cafes  fubject  to  the  Hone. 

Horses,  Eyes  of.  See  Eyes  of  Horfes. 

Horses,  Fattening  of.  The  being  able  to  do  this  fpeedily 
is  one  of  the  greateft  arts  our  dealers  have,  and  indeed  is 
one  of  the  greateft  niceties  in  the  whole  management  of  thefe 
animals.  Many  methods  have  been  preferibed  ; but  the 
following  feems  mold  to  be  depended  on  ; take  elecampane, 
cummin-feed,  tamarilk,  and  anifeed,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
common  groundfel,  one  handful ; boil  all  thefe  very  well, 
with  two  handfuls  of  garlic,  feraped  and  cleaned,  in  a gallon 
of  good  ale  ; ftrain  the  liquor  well  off,  and  give  the  horfe  a 
quart  of  it  every  morning  made  hot ; keep  him  warm  after 
it.  After  he  has  taken  this  for  four  or  five  mornings,  he  may 
be  turned  out  to  grafs,  or  kept  in  the  houfe,  as  the  feafon 
will  permit.  But  whenever  provender  is  given  him,  a quan- 
tity of  powder  is  to  be  prepared  of  equal  parts  of  cummin- 
feeds  and  elecampane,  and  give  him  half  an  ounc^-of  it  every 


time,  fprinkling  it  in  by  degrees  as  he  eats,  that  he  may  not 
naufeate  the  whole. 

If  this  method  does  not  fueceed  in  a ffiort  time,  then  take 
two  fpoonfuls  of  diapente  ; brew  it  in  a pint  of  fweet  wine, 
and  give  it  the  horfe  for  three  mornings.  This  will  take  off 
any  inward  ficknefs,  and  make  the  other  things  take  effeft. 
After  this  feed  him  with  good  provender  three  times  a day; 
that  is,  after  his  watering  in  the  morning,  after  his  watering 
in  the  evening,  and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night.  If  he  does  not 
eat  the  provender  well  and  freely,  it  muft  be  changed  for 
fome  other  kind.  If  all  this  does  not  fucceed,  let  the  horfe 
be  blooded  ; and  then  take  half  a buffiel  of  coarfe  barley 
meal,  put  it  into  a pail-full  of  water,  and  ftir  the  whole  to- 
gether very  well  ; then  let  it  fettle  by  Handing.  Pour  off 
the  clear  liquor  into  another  veffel,  and  let  him  drink  it  for 
his  common  drink,  and  eat  the  remainder,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pail.  If  he  refufe  to  eat  this  alone,  there 
may  be  fome  bran  mixed  among  it.  This  ffiould  be  given 
him  three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  If  he 
does  not  rightly  take  to  the  meal  with  the  bran,  fome  oats 
muft  be  mixed  with  it,  and  this  will  readily  bring  him  to 
feed  on  it.  But  whichever  way  is  ufed,  they  muft  be  by 
degrees  diminiftied  in  quantity,  till  at  length  he  is  brought 
to  eat  the  meal  alone ; for  that  is  the  thing  that  muft  fatten 
him  up.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  barley  is  ground  freffi 
every  day  as  it  is  ufed,  for  it  quickly  grows  four;  and  when 
this  has  once  been  the  cafe  with  one  parcel,  no  art  will  ever 
bring  the  horfe  to  touch  any  of  it  afterwards.  Scarce  any 
horfe  but  will  be  well  fattened  by  keeping  him  to  this  diet 
for  about  twenty  days. 

Barley'  ground  in  this  manner  cools  and  purges  the  crea- 
ture ; but  the  greateft  efficacy,  as  to  the  fattening  of  him, 
lies  in  the  water,  which  by  this  management  takes  up  all  the 
rich  part  of  the  barley  into  itfelf.  When  the  horfe  grows 
lufty  on  this  diet,  it  muft  be  taken  from  him  by  degrees, 
giving  him  at  firft  oats  once,  and  barley-meal  twice  a day  ; 
and  then  oats  twice,  and  the  barley-meal  once,  till  he  is  per- 
fectly weaned  from  i •.  In  the  mean  time  he  muft  have  good 
hay,  and  he  muft  not  be  ridden  ; only  it  will  be  proper  to 
walk  him  gently  about  an  hour  or  two  in  the  heat  of  the 
dayr.  If  it  be  found  that  the  horfe  wants  a good  frnart 
purging  during  the  time  of  his  continuing  on  the  barley- 
diet,  the  bell  time  to  give  it  him  is  after  the  firft  eight  days, 
and  the  following  is  a very  proper  fort  of  phyfic  ; take  of 
the  fineft  aloes  one  ounce,  agaric,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
the  powder  of  Florentine  orrice,  one  ounce  ; let  all  thefe  be 
mixed  together,  and  put  into  a quart  of  milk,  warm  from 
the  cow.  This  will  work  very  brifidy  ; and  after  it  is  over, 
the  ufual  diet  is  to  be  continued,  if  horfes  of  value  were  to 
be  kept  to  this  diet  once  a year,  it  would  make  them  lefs 
hot  and  dry,  and  not  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  which  they 
are  troubled  with  at  prefent,  and  would  be  particularly  ufe- 
ful  after  campaigns  and  long  journeys.  If  the  horfe  lofes 
his  appetite  by  this  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  tie  a chewing- 
ball  to  his  bit,  renewing  it  fo  often,  till  at  length  he  begins 
to  feed  heartily  on  the  barley  ; for  thefe  balls  at  once  rettore 
appetite,  and  are  themfelves  of  a fattening  nature.  See 
Chewing  -balls. 

Horse  on  a journey,  Management  of  a.  The  common 
method  of  travelling  in  England  being  on  horfeback,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  fome  general  rules  for  keeping  the  creature 
found,  and  doing  the  bufinefs  agreeably,  without  many  of 
the  accidents  which  ufually  attend  it 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  ffioes  be  not  too  ftraight,  and 
do  not  pinch  the  horfe’s  feet  any'  way  ; but  be  well  ffiaped, 
and  lit  eafy.  It  is  proper  to  have  them  put  on  frefii  a few 
days  before  the  journevy  that  they  may  laft  well,  and  that 
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they  may  be  fettled  to  the  feet  before  the  fetting  out.  The 
bridle  is  nest  to  be  examined  ; that  the  bit  of  it  be  proper, 
and  not  too  heavy  ; for  if  it  be,  it  will  incline  him  to  carry 
low  when  he  grows  tired,  and  reft  upon  the  rider’s  hand ; 
this  is  what  they  call  the  uling  a fifth  leg.  It  is  a very  dif- 
agreeable  thing,  but  may  often  be  avoided,  only  by  taking 
a proper  care  of  the  bit.  The  mouth  of  the  bit. mould  reft 
upon  his  bars,  about  a finger’s  breadth  from  his  tufhes,  fo 
as  not  to  make  his  lips,  uneafy.  The  curb  fhould  reft  in  the 
hollow  of  his  head,  a little  above  the  chin ; and  if  it  gall  him, 
the  place  mult  be  defended  with  a piece  of  buff  or  other  fort 
of  leather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the  faddle  ; and  proper 
care  mull  be  taken  as  to  this,  that  it  do  not  reft  either  upon 
the  withers,  reins,  or  back-bone  ; and  that  one  part  of  it 
do  not  prefs  upon  the  back,  any  more  than  another.  Some 
riders  gall  a horfe’s  fides  below  the  faddle  with  their  flirrup- 
leathers.  This  is  molt  likely  to  happen  to  a lean  horfe;  and 
to  prevent  it  a leather  ftrap  fhould  be  fixed  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hinder  bow,  of  the  faddle,  and  the 
ftirrup-leathers  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  over  thefe  leathers. 

It  is  always  belt  to  begin  a long  journey  by  fliort  ft  ages ; 
and  this  is  the  more  neceffary,  if  the  horfe  has  not  been  ex- 
ercifed  for  fome  time  before.  If  it  be  a horfe  that  is  rid- 
den, he  fliould  be  fuffered  to  itale  as  often  as  he  likes,  and 
even  invited  to  it  ; but,  if  a mare;  file  is  to  be  lefs  indulged 
in  it  as  lefs  neceffary,  and  often  diminifhing  her  ftrength.  It 
is  always  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly  for  a quaiter  of  an  hour, 
or  half  an  hour  before  coming  in  to  the  inn  at  night,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  be  over-hot  when  put  into  the  liable  ; but 
if  the  halle  of  the  journey  will  not  admit  of  this,  the  horfe 
fliould  be  walked  in  fome  perfon’s  hands,  to  cool  him  gently 
before  he  is  put  up. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  a cloth  fliould  be  laid  over  him 
while  he  is  walked;  and  when  taken  in,  his  whole  body 
fhould  be  rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw.  Some  have  a cuf- 
tom  of  ordering  their  horfes'  legs  to  be  rubbed  well  down, 
on  their  firft  coming  in  ; but  this  is  very  prejudicial  while 
the  horfe  is  hot,  and  fliould  always  be  let  alone  till  he  is  per- 
fectly cooled. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  is  coded,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the 
flanks,  the  bridle  is  to  be  taken’off,  the  bit  waflied,  and  hay 
given  him,  that  he  may  eat  at  pleafure.  The  dull  in  very 
dry  weather  will  fometimes  clog  up  the  tongue  of  the  horfe 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  cannot  eat  without  great  difficulty ; 
in  this  cafe  fome  bran  and  water  fhould  be  firft  given  him  to 
waffi  his  mouth,  or  the  fervant  fliould  do  it  with  a wetted 
lounge. 

Thefe  are  the  proper  methods  when  the  horfe  has  been 
rode  moderately  ; but  when  he  has  been  hurried  at  a great 
rate,  the  faddle  is  to  be  taken  off  as  foon  as  he  is  put  up, 
and  the  fweat  rubbed  off  with  a fweat -knife  ; and  then  the 
whole  body  and  legs  are  to  be  rubbed  carefully  down,  and 
the  head  is  to  be  wiped  with  a cloth,  as  alfo  the  back  under 
the  faddle,  and  the  thighs  ; then  the  faddle  fhould  be  clapped 
on  again,  and  the  horfe  gently  led  up  and  down,  till  cool 
and  dry.  The  feet  are  alfo  to  be  examined,  to  fee  if  a flioe 
be  wanting,  or  if  any  of  them  prefs  upon  the  foie  ; and  the 
dirt,  gravel,  or  other  foulnefs,  is  to  be  picked  out  from 
between  the  flioe  and  the  foot.  The  openings  of  the  feet 
may  be  flopped  with  cow-dung,  and  the  hoofs,  if  brittle, 
fliould  be  anointed  with  fome  fatty  fubftance  juft  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  ; and  in  dry  weather  they  fhould  bp  grealed,  not 
only  at  night,  but  noon.  Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  un- 
bridled, will  lay  themfelves  down,  inftead  of  eating. 

Many  are  apt  on  this  to  fuppofe  the  horfe  fick  ; but  it  is 
generally  owing  only  to  the  heat  and  pain  they  find  in  their 


feet,  which  renders  them  unable  to  Hand  upon  them.  Ire 
this  cafe,  if  their  eyes  are  examined,  they  will  be  found 
b rifle  and  good  ; and  the  hay  being  offered  them  as  they  lie, 
they  will  eat  it  greedily.  This  flievvs  there  is  no  inward 
diforder,  and  the  heat  and  tendernefs  of  the  feet,  if  exa- 
mined, will  (hew  that  they  are  the  parts  in  gain.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  is  taking  care  that  the 
flioes  do  not  reft  upon  the  foies.  This  is  not  eafily  known, 
but  by  taking  off  the  flioes,  which  in  cafes  of  extremity 
fliould  always  be  done  ; it  will  then  be  found  where  the  foie 
is  touched  by  the  fhoe,  being  in  that  part  more  fffiooth  and 
fluffing  than  elfevvhere.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  are  to  be  pared 
in  thole  parts,  and  then  the  flioes  are  to  be  fixed  on  again, 
anointing  the  hoofs,  and  flopping  the  foies  With  hot  black 
pitch  or  tar. 

Thefe  are  the  means  by  which  travelling  will  be  rendered 
eafy  and  commodious  both  to  the  rider  and  the  horfe  ; but 
there  is  fome  care  alfo  to  be  taken  of  the  creature,  after  he 
comes  off  from  a long  journey  . The  firft  tiling  to  be  done 
is  to  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the  fore-feet,  and  if  the 
flioe  be  large,  then  four  fliould  be.  drawn.;  two  or  three 
days  after  the  horfe  fhould  be  blooded,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  this  he  fliould  be  fed  with  wet  bran,  without  any 
oats  ; but  he  is  to  be  kept  well  littered.  The  reafon  of 
drawing  the  heel-nails  is,  that  the  feet  are  apt  to  fwell  after 
journeys  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  fhoes  prefs  upon  them 
in  that  part,  and  become  very  uneafy  to  them.  It  is  advifable 
to  flop  them  alfo  with  cow-dung  for  fome  time  ; but  they 
are  in  the  wrong  who  pare  them  down  after  taking  off  the 
flioes,  for  the  humours  being  all  in  motion  after  this,  they 
are  apt  to  fall  into  the  feet. 

If  there  appear  any  danger  of  the  creature’s  legs  fwclling 
after  the  journey,  it  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  this  means : 
take  a quantity  of  the  dung  of  an  ox  or  cow  frefli  made  ; 
mix  it  with  fo  much  vinegar  as  will  reduce  it  to  a foft  pafle, 
and  add  to  it  a handful  of  fait  ; with  this  rub  all  the  hips 
thoroughly  up  to  the  knees,  and  let  it  dry  on  ; give  the 
water  in  a pail  that  evening,  that  the  legs  may  not  be  wetted, 
and  the  next  morning  the  horfe  is  to  be  led  to  water,  and  the 
whole  remaining  matter  waflied  of.  The  jockies  have  a 
very  cunning  trick  to  recover  the  hoofs  of  a horfe  injuied 
by  a long  journey  : they  make  a hole  in  the  foot,  and  fill  it 
with  moiltened  cow-dung  ; they  keep  this  in  it  a month,  and 
the  continual  moiflure  occafioned  by  it  makes  the  hoof  grow 
very  quick,  and  foon  recover  the  proper  dimenfions  ; but  it 
foon  after  dries  and  fhrinks  fo,  that  the  foot  is  flraightened, 
and  the  whole  hoof  becomes  brittle. 

Cow-dung,  applied  to  a horfe’s  foot,  always  moiftens  the 
foie  ; but  it  dries  up  the  hoof  if  continued  any  length  of 
time  to  it.  'The  bell  method  of  recovering  a liorfe’s  hoofs, 
is  to  make  a hole  in  the  liable  floor,  filled  with  blue  clay  a 
little  wetted  ; in  this  the  horfe  fliould  keep  his  fore-feet  a 
month  ; this  will  have  more  effedl  than  a final!  portion  of 
cow-dung  in  the  foot ; and  the  effeft  will  be  of  fo  different 
a nature,  that  the  hoof  will  be  rendered  more  tough  than 
before,  inftead  of  being  made  brittle  by  it. 

Moll  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  overworked  by  long 
journies,  have  the  flanks  altered  by  it,  without  being  purfy  ; 
efpecially  horfes  naturally  vigorous,  which  have  been  worked 
too  violently.  The  bell  remedy  in  this  cafe,  is  to  give  the 
horfe  half  a pound  of  honey  in  the  morning,  mixed  among 
a feed  of  fealded  bran  : if  he  eats  the  half  pound  readily, 
give  him  a pound  the  next  morning : continue  this  till  the 
honey  ceafes  to  purge  the  creature  ; after  this,  powder  of 
liquorice  may  be  added  to  the  fealded  bran,  and  this  con- 
tinued fome  time,  and  two  or  three  glyflers,  at  convenient 
dillauces  of  time,  will  be  found  very  ferviceable.  If  the  hoi  fe 
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he  very  lean,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  fome  wet  bran 
-over  and  above  his  proportion  of  oats  ; and  grafs  is  alfo  very 
proper,  if  the  creature  be  not  inclined  to  be  purfy.  This 
caution,  however,  is  to  be  had  at  all  times,  that  exceffive 
feeding  may  be  bad,  by  fubjefting  the  horfe  to  the  farcy. 
When  the  horfe  begins  to  drink  heartily,  it  is  a lign  that 
he  will  foon  recover.  Though  this  fometimes  fails,  it  is  a 
good  general  rule. 

When  a horfe  comes  tired  into  a liable,  frefh  litter  has 
the  virtue  always  to  occafion  him  immediately  to  dale.  This 
is  known  to  be  a very  great  advantage  to  a horfe  in  a tired 
■date  ; and  when  the  litter  is  old  and  dirty,  it  never  has  any 
fuch  effeft  upon  him.  If  the  owners  knew  how  refrefhing 
it  is  to  a horfe  to  difeharge  his  urine  on  his  return  from 
labour,  they  would  be  more  careful  in  giving  him  all  means 
and  occafions  of  it  than  they  are.  This  Haling  after  fatigue 
prevents  thofe  obftruftions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or 
urinary  palfages,  which  horfes  are  too  fubjeft  to  ; the  bladder 
being  oiten  inflamed  by  the  long  retention  of  the  heated 
urine  in  it,  and  the  creature  periihing  by  it.  Some  of  our 
farmers  aft  wrong  in  this  cafe  of  the  litter,  not  through  care- 
lefsnefs  or  accident,  but  by  principle  ; they  order  the  old 
litter  to  be  left  a long  time  in  the  {tables,  that  it  may  be  im- 
pregnated with  more  and  more  of  the  urine,  &c.  of  the 
animal,  and  be  made  richer  for  the  fields.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  manure  is  greatly  improved  by  this  ; but 
the  damage  done  to  the  horfe  by  it,  is  greatly  over-pro- 
portioned to  the  benefit.  The  heat  which  the  dung  acquires, 
by  thus  lying  together,  fpoils  the  feet  of  the  creature,  and 
makes  it  unfit  for  any  fervice,  and  occafions  many  diftempers, 
which  are  ignorantly  continued  and  increafed  by  the  continual 
addition  of  heat  in  the  fermenting  dung,  till  at  length  the 
horfe  perifhes. 

Thofe  who  have  any  concern  with  horfes  know,  that  it  is 
fometimes  very  difficult  to  make  them  lie  down  in  the 
liable.  The  following  fimple  method  is  propofed  for  this 
purpofe  by  a noted  dealer.  When  you  have  a mind  to  make 
him  lie  down,  take  a piece  of  ilrong  pack-thread,  or  a cord, 
and  tie  it  as  tight  round  the  horfe’s  tail  as  poffible,  without 
breaking  the  fkin,  and  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  rump-bone  : 
this  will  give  him  a pain  in  the  back,  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  change  his  poflure,  to  get  eafe  ; and  when  he  finds  he 
cannot  in  any  other  way  procure  it,  he  will  lie  down,  which 
he  will  find  the  moll  eafy  poflure,  and  he  will  of  courfe  take 
a liking  to  it. 

Horses,  Watering  of.  Whilfl  a perfon  is  on  a journey, 
the  horfe  fhould  always  be  fuffered  to  drink  of  the  firft  good 
water  he  comes  to  after  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
fummer,  and  after  nine  or  ten  in  the  winter.  Moderately 
pure  water  is  to  be  preferred,  that  being  bell  of  all  which 
is  neither  too  clear  nor  penetrating,  nor  muddy  and  flunking. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  in  England  to  run  and  gallop 
horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  ’watering  courfes,  and 
which  we  fuppofe  brings  them  into  wind,  yet  Sollyfel,  and 
many  other  of  the  bell  judges  of  horfes,  tell  us,  that  it  is 
pne  of  the  word  and  mod  pernicious  praftices  that  we  can 
be  guilty  of;  no  good  can  accrue  from  it,  and  many  horfes 
are  rendered  purfy  by  it. 

While  a horfe  is  drinking,  the  rider  fhould  draw  up  his 
head  five  or  fix  times,  making  him  move  a little  between 
every  draught.  The  rider  need  not  be  afraid  of  giving  him 
water,  with  proper  moderation,  even  in  almoft  any  circum- 
dances.  If  he  be  warm  and  fweat  very  much,  yet  if  he  is 
not  quite  out  of  breath,  and  there  are  four  or  five  miles  to 
ride,  he  will  be  better  after  drinking  a little,  than  if  he  had 
drank  none  at  all ; only  obferving,  that  if  the  horfe  were 
very  warm  at  his  going  into  the  water,  his  pace  mud  not  be 
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lefs  than  a moderate  trot  when  he  comes  out,  that  heunay  not 
be  chilled. 

In  the  time  of  a journey  the  horfe  ought  to  be  fuffered  to 
drink  in  this  manner  of  the  waters  that  come  in  the  way, 
as  often  as  may  be  ; for  if  the  rider  happens  to  bait  when 
he  is  hot  and  fweaty,  he  mud  not  be  fuffered  to  drink  for  a 
long  time,  as  it  would  endanger  his  life  ; and  if  he  has  not 
been  watered  in  this  manner  on  the  road,  his  exceffive  third 
will  often  prevent  his  eating,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  touch 
any  fort  of  food  for  an  hour  or  two,  which  is  ufually  more 
time  than  the  rider  can  day:  and  yet  without  eating  Rt 
baiting  times,  he  will  not  have  drength  to  go  on.  The 
giving  him  water  on  the  road  will,  on  the  contrary,  keep 
him  ready  for  food  whenever  it  is  offered  him,  and  the 
rider  need  day  no  longer  than  his  own  refrefliment  requires, 
the  horfe  eating  immediately,  and  being  readily  qualified  to 
go  on  again. 

If  there  be  any  (hallow  water  in  the  way  a little  before 
the  coming  to  the  inn  where  the  horfe  is  to  red  all  night,  jt 
is  always  proper  to  ride  him  in,  and  not  only  give  him  a little 
drink,  but  ride  him  about  feveral  times,  not  quite  up  to 
the  belly  ; this  will  clean  his  legs,  and  prevent  humours 
from  falling  down  into  them.  If  the  horfe  be  very  warm, 
and  there  has  been  no  convenience  of  watering  him  upon  the 
road,  the  oats  that  are  given  him  fhould  be  firfl  deeped 
a-while  in  ale  ; this  will  induce  him  to  eat,  though  he  could 
not  have  touched  any  that  were  wholly  dry. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  horfes  are  fometimes  fpoiled  by 
giving  them  oats  before  their  water  ; but  Mr.  Sollyfel 
affirms,  that  though  it  be  not  the  cudom  to  give  oats  till 
afterwards,  yet  it  never  does  any  harm  to  feed  the  horfe  with 
them  both  before  and  after  drinking  ; and  that  it  is  often 
proper  and  necedary,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  has  been  hard 
rid,  and  is  warm. 

Horse,  Draught,  in  Farming , a fort  of  coarfe-made  horfe 
dedined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In  the  choice 
of  thefe  horfes  for  what  is  called  the  flow  draught,  they  are 
to  be  felefted  of  an  ordinary  height,  for  otherwife  when  put 
into  the  cart  one  draws  unequally  with  the  other.  The 
draught-houfe  fiiould  be  large  bodied  and  drong-loined,  and 
of  fuch  a difpofition,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  brifle, 
and  rather  to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is 
needful.  Mares  are  the  fitted  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer, 
as  as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a yearly  increafe  of  a foal. 
They  Ihould  have  a good  head,  neck,  bread,  and  fhoulders  ; 
for  the  red  of  the  lhape  it  is  not  of  much  confequence. 
Only,  for  breeding,  the  mare  fhould  have  a large  belly  ; for 
the  more  room  a foal  has  in  the  dam,  the  better  proportioned 
it  will  be.  Draught-horfes  fiiould  be  always  kept  to  that 
employ.  Some  put  them  to  the  faddle  on  occafion,  but  it 
does  them  great  harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for 
labour.  The  draught-horfe  ought  to  have  a large  broad 
head,  becaufe  horfes  of  this  fhaped  head  are  lefs  fubjeft 
than  others  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  fhould  be  fmall, 
ftraight,  and  upright ; the  noftrils  large  and  open,  that  he 
may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A horfe  with  a full 
and  bold  eye  always  promifes  well.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
funk  eye  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad  figns.  The  horfe 
is  efteemed  fitted;  for  this  purpofe  alfo,  that  has  a large 
and  round  buttock,  which  neither  finks  down  nor  cuts.  He 
mull  have  a firm  and  ftrong  tail,  and  the  dock  mull  be  thick 
and  well  furnifhed  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high 
nor  very  low.  The  legs  fhould  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than 
round  : the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a fault  in  a horle 
deftined  to  labour,  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As  to  the 
hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fiiould  be  flefliy  and  long,  and  the 
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whole  mufcle  which  flicws  itfelf  on  the  outfide  of  the  thigh 
fhould  be  large  and  very  thick.  No  country  can  bring  a 
parallel  to  the  fizc  and  ftrength  of  our  horfes  deftined  for  the 
draught.  In  London  there  are  inftances  of  Tingle  horfes 
that  are  able  to  draw  on  a plain,  for  a fmall  fpace,  the  weight 
of  three  tons,  and  which  can  with  eafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfhire 
ofually  carry  a burden  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
over  the  higheft  hills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  mod  level 
roads  : but  the  moll  remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  Britifh  horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  our  mill-  horfes  ; 
fame  of  which  will,  at  one  load,  carry  thirteen  meafures, 
which,  at  a moderate  computation  of  feventy  pounds  each, 
will  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Nothing  is 
fo  eflential  to  the  health  of  thefe  ferviceablc  creatures  as 
rleanlinefs  ; if  they  are  fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean, 
they  will  be  fubjeft  to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be  up 
very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers  from  all  filth. 
The  currying  of  them  ought  to  be  carefully  performed 
every  morning,  but  not  in  the  liable,  for  the  dull  to  fall 
upon  the  other  horfes,  as  is  too  often  done.  After  the 
hsrfes  are  dulled,  they  Ihotild  daily  twill  a vvhifp  of  draw 
hard  up,  And  wetting  it  in  water,  rub  the  legs,  fhoulders, 
and  body  with  it.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught-horfes, 
which  are  not  owing  to  nallinefs,  are  owing  to  bad  water  ; 
fuch  as  is  too  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  all  im- 
proper. If  there  be  any  running  dream  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  fnould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water,  every  day 
in  fummer,  but  in  winter,  well-water  is  warmilh,  and  is 
better  for  them.  If  there  be  a neceffity  of  giving  them 
well-water  in  fummer,  it  mud  be  drawn  up  fome  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  and  expofed  to  the  fun-beams  in  tubs  or 
troughs  ; mar  Ill-water,  or  that  of  lowland  ditches,  is  word  of 
all.  When  the  labouring  horfe  has  drank  his  water,  he 
fhould  have  his  oats  given  him,  and  thefe  Ihould  be  carefully 
lifted,  and  the  manger  dulled  fird.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice as  foon  as  a horfe  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down 
his  legs  with  a hard  vvhifp  of  hay,  but  the  bed  judges  of  horfes 
abfolutely  condemn  this,  and  obferve,  that  this  rubbing  of 
the  legs  after  hard  labour,  brings  down  humours  into  them, 
and  makes  them  lliff. 

The  rubbing  itfelf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it  when 
the  creature  is  hot  is  the  mifehief ; while  a horfe  is  in  a fweat 
it  is  a great  relief  and  refrefhment  to  him  to  have  his 
body  rubbed  down,  but  when  he  is  cold  is  the  proper  time 
to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be  well  fupplied  with  hay, 
and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left  to  red  and  eat,  about  two  hours, 
and  then  led  to  water  ; after  this  their  oats  fhould  be  given 
them,  and  they 'fhould  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,  the 
fird  tiling  to  be  done,  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and  fee  if  any 
thing  is  amifs  about  the  fhoes,  and  what  earth  or  gravel 
is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  th*  fhoe  and  the  foie,  is  to 
be  picked  out,  and  fome  frefh  cow-dung  put  in  its  place, 
which  will  cool  and  refrefh  the  part. 

A very  material  thing  for  the  prefervation  ©f  all  forts 
cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught-horfes,  is  frefh 
and  clean  litter. 

Horse,  Hunting.  See  Hunter. 

Horse,  Race.  See  Racing. 

Horse,  Stone.  See  Stali.ion. 

Horse,  V/ar.  The  proper  rules  for  chufing  a horfe  for 
ferviee  in  war  are  thefe  ; he  fhould  be  tall  in  flature;  with  a 
comely  head,  and  outfvvelling  forehead.  His  eye  fhould 
be  bright  and  fparkling,  and  the  white  part  of  it  cover- 
ed by  the  eye-brow.  The  ears  fhould  be  fmal!,.  thin, 


fhort,  and  pricking  ; or,  if  long,  they  fhould  be  moveahfe 
with  eafe,  and  well  carried.  The  neck  fhould  be  deep,  and 
the  bread  large  and  fvvelling.  The  ribs  bending,  the  chine 
broad  and  draight,  and  the  buttocks  round  and  full.  The 
tail  fhould  be  high  and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  j 
the  thigh  fwelling  ; the  leg  broad  and  flat,  and  the  paflern 
fhort.  When  fuch  a horfe  is  chofen,  he  mud  be  kept  high 
during  the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  maybe  full  of  vi- 
gour. His  food  mud  be  fvveet  hay,  and  good  clean  oats, 
or  two  parts  of  oats,  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peas,  well 
dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  flionld  be  half  a peck  in 
the  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening.  Upon  his  reding  days  he  is  to  be  dreffed  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  watered  at  feven  or  eight.  In  the 
evening  he  is  to  be  dreffed  at  four,  and  watered  about  five, 
and  he  mud  always  have  provender  given  him  after  watering  * 
he  mud  be  littered  about  eight,  and  then  mud  have  food 
given  him  for  all  night. 

The  night  before  he  is  ridden  all  his  hay  is  to  be  taken 
away  about  nine  o’clock,  and  he  mud  have  a handful  or  t wo- 
of oats  about  four  in  the  morning  ; when  he  has  eaten  thefe, 
he  is  to  be  turned  upon  the  fnaffle,  and  rubbed  very  well 
with  dry  cloths  ; then  faddled,  and  made  fit  for  his  exercife. 
When  he  has  performed  this,  he  is  to  be  brought  fweat ing 
into  the  liable,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry  whifps.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  faddle  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  he  is 
to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cloths  ; the  houfing-cloth  is. 
then  to  be  laid  on,  and  the  faddle  being  again  laid  on, 
he  is  to  be  walked  gently  about  till  thoroughly  cool. 
After  this,  he  mull  dand  without  meat  two  or  three  hours, 
then  he  mull  be  fed  ; and  in  the  afternoon  he  is  to  be  rubbed 
and  drefled  as  before,  and  watered  in  the  ufual  manner. 

House,  River,  in  Zoology.  See  Hippopotamus.. 

Horse,  Sea.  See  Hippocampus. 

House  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Military  Language,  to  exprefs- 
the  cavalry  (fee  Cavalry)  ; or  the  body  of  foldiers  who 
ferve  on  horieback. 

The  horfe  includes  horfe  guards,  horfe  grenadiers,  and 
troopers.  Dragoons  are  alio  frequently  comprehended 
under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on 
horfeback.  See  Dragoons,  Grenadiers,  and  Guards, 

Horfe  guards,  by  the  Spaniards  called  guar  das  a c avail'd  y 
by  the  French,  gardes  de  ccu-ps ; by  the  Englifn  ufually 
life-guards;  are  the  guards  of  the  king’s  perfon  and 
body. 

The  duty  is,  by  parties  from  the  guard,  to  attend  the 
king’s  perfon  when  he  goes  out  near  home  ; an  honour  which, 
has  been  lately  appropriated  to  the  light-horfe.  On  ftate-days 
he  is  attended  by  detachments  out  of  the  horfe  and  grena- 
dier guards. 

One  of  three  captains  of  the  horfe-guards  attends  on- 
the  king  when  he  walks  on  foot,  immediately  next  his  per- 
fon ; carrying  in  his  hand  an  ebony  llaff,  or  truncheon,  with 
a gold  head. 

Horse -Artillery,  a comparatively  novel  inflitution  in  the 
Military  Art,  by  which  the  force  of  cavalry  and  ordnance  is 
united  with  the  mod  rapid  movements,  executed  with  ma- 
chines that  were  once  fo  cumbrous.  This  new  artillery  is  or- 
ganized on  fuch  principles  as  to  perform  movements  the  mo  ft 
rapid  and  the  moll  unexpected.  Thus  it  can  proceed  with 
celerity  either  to  a point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  or  a poll 
which,  by  a decifive  attack,  it  is  intended  to  carry;  follow 
the  horfe  every  where,  if  needful,  and  brufh  the  enemy  by 
the  combined  effeCt  of  all  the  means  of  attack  and  defence 
which  the  theory  of  the  military  art,  judgment,  and  expe- 
rience can  fuggeft. 

In  the  campaigns  ©f  1757-8-9  againft  the  Ruffians,  it 
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«ssfien  happened  that  the  Pruffian  light-horfe,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  imagined  themfejves  to  be  fure  of  fuccefs, 
met  with  a battery  of  cannon,  though  no  infantry  were  pre- 
fent,  which  led  them  to  fuppofe  that  the  Ruffians  had  horfe- 
artillery,  able  to  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  horie.  The 
fadt  being  afcertained,  Frederic  the  Great  introduced  this 
artillery  into  his  army  in  the  fpring  of  1759,  at  his  head- 
quarters at  ReichennendorfF,  near  Landfhut,  where  every 
morning  he  exercifed  this  new  corps  himfelf,  and  diredted 
its  manoeuvres.  The  king  alfo  made  a fuccefsful  trial  with 
his  horfe -arti  lery  before  he  left  that  camp,  by  covering  it 
with  a reconnoitring  party  beyond  Liebau,  on  the  retreat 
of  his  dragoons,  in  a manner  fo  effectual,  that  all  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy’s  horfe,  though  far  fuperior  in  number,  com- 
pletely failed.  The  Auftrians  were  the  firft  who  in  ftituted 
this  new  military  evtablifhment : in  1783  they  manoeuvred 
with  horfe-artillery  near  Prague  ; and  frnce  that  time,  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Britilh,  Swedifh,  Saxon,  and  Ha- 
noverian armies  ; yet  with  conliderable  difference  as  to  the 
calibre  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  way  of  mounting  the  artil- 
lery-men. The  Pruffian  horfe  artillery  confifts  of  fix- 
pounders,  the  Auftrian  of  light  three-pounders,  the  Hano- 
verian of  heavy  three-pounders,  the  Danifh  of  one-pounders, 
&c.  The  Pruffian  artillery-men  are  on  horfe -back ; the 
Auftrians  ride  on  the  carriages  of  the  guns  ; .the  Hanoverian 
party  ride  partly  on  horfe-back,  partly  on  the  gun-carriages, 
wurfts,  &c.  But  no  European  power  has  hitherto  derived 
fuch  important  advantages  from  this  new  artillery  as  France, 
where  it  was  introduced  in  the  year  1792,  and  foon  carried 
to  great  perfection.  In  order  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  a 
fuperior  fire,  the  French  flying,  or  horfe  artillery  confifts  of 
eight-pounders,  and  fix-inch  howitzers  ; the  ammunition  is 
carried  in  light  caiffons,  and  mod  of  the  artillery-men  are 
mounted,  whilft  others  ride  on  the  wurfts.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  known  abilities  of  the  French  can- 
noneers, the  Republican  horfe-artillery  foon  acquired  a de- 
cided fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Auftrians,  and  maintained 
it  during  the  whole  war.  The  formation  of  the  horfe-artil- 
lery in  France  took  place  in  the  year  1791,  under  royal 
orders  carried  into  effedl  by  M.  Duportail,  minifter  at  war, 
who  directed  that  two  companies  of  artillery-men  fhould  be 
eftablifhed  by  the  commandant  cf  the  military  divifion  at 
Mentz  : and  a fhort  time  before  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1792,  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  had  fucceeded  M.  Duportail, 
affembled  a military  committee,  confiding  of  the  molt  expe- 
rienced officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  generals  commanding  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  whole  French  army,  and  iffued  a num- 
ber of  refolutions  for  giving  effeft  to  this  inftitution.  It 
was  determined,  that  with  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  being 
armed,  equipped,  accoutred,  &c.  the  mounted  artillery 
was  to  differ  from  the  field  ordnance  only  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  movement  ; on  this  account  the  horfes  were  to  be  ftrong 
and  adtivc  ; and  moreover  it  was  confidered  mo  ft  advantage- 
ous to  the  fervice  to  mount  the  cannoneers  on  horfe-back,  in 
preference  to  artillery  carts  ; and  that  without  abfolutely 
excluding  pieces  of  larger  calibre,  eight  or  twelve  pounders 
and  howitzers  leemed  belt  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this 
fervice.  It  was  alfo  refolved  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
drill  the  mounted  artillery-man,  fo  as  to  make  hint  mailer  of 
ail  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  ; it  being  thought  fully  fufficient 
for  him  to  fit  his  horfe  well,  to  be  able  to  mount  and  dif- 
mount  with  eafe  and  celerity,  to  guide  his  horfe  according  to 
the  pofition  of  his  piece,  and  to  leave  it  entirely  to  his  own 
judgment  to  aft  with  the  cavalry,  fliould  he  find  himfelf  in- 
volved in  their  manoeuvres. 

The  Britilh  government,  which  was  among  the  firft  in 


adopting  this  military,  inftitution,  eftablifhed  a brigade  of 
fix  troops  of  horfe-artillery,  confiding  of  a colonel,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  one  major,  fix  captains,  fix  captain- 
lieutenants,  twelve  firft  lieutenants,  fix  fecond  lieutenants, 
one  adjutant,  one  quarter-mafter,  one  furgeon,  four  affiftant- 
furgeons,  one  riding-mafter,  fix  ferjeant-majors,  feven  quar- 
ter-mafter-ferjeants,  eighteen  ferjeants,  eighteen  corporals, 
forty-two  bombardiers,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  gunners, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  gunner-drivers,  twenty-four 
farriers,  fix  fmiths,  twelve  collar-makers,  fix  wheelers,  fix 
trumpeters,  fix  hundred  and  eighteen  riding-horfes,  and 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  draft-horfes. 

Horse,  Hungarian.  See  Cavalry  and  Hussars. 

Horse,  Light.  See  Cavalry'. 

Horse,  Majler  of  the.  See  Master  of  the  Horfe. 

Horse  is  alfo  a term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tories, for  fomething  that  helps  to  fuftaiv.  their  work  front 
the  ground,  for  the  more  commodious'  working  at  it. 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  fldnners,  alfo  called  the 
leg,,  is  a piece  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  roundifh,  four  or  five 
feet  long,  and  placed  aflope  ; upon  which  they  pare  their 
fkins  to  get  off  the  dirt,  hair,  flefh,  See. 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Carpentry,  for  a piece  of  wood 
jointed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain  the 
boards,  planks,  See.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall  rivers  ; 
and  on  divers  other  occafions. 

Horse,  ill  Mining , is  one  of  the  very  numerous  designations 
which  have  been  given  by  practical  men  to  the  filTures  and 
diflocations  of  the  ftrata  met  with  in  coal-pits  and  other 
mines.  See  Fault. 

Horse,  in  Rural  Economy , the  name  of  a fort  of  wooden 
frame  ftrongly  put  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  fawing  and 
cutting  wood  upon. 

Horse,  in  Sea  Language,  is  the  name  of  a rope  reaching 
from  the  middle  of  a yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what  is  called 
the  yard-arm,  and  depending  about  two  or  three  feet  under 
the  yard,  for  the  failors  to  tread  upon,  whilft  they  are  looling, 
reefing,  or  furling  the  fails,  rigging  out  the  ftudding-fail- 
booms,  &c.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  horfe  more 
parallel  to  the  yard,  it  is  ufually  fufpended  to  it,  at  proper 
diftances  by  certain  ropes  called  f irrupt , which  hang  about 
two  feet  under  the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends 
through  which  the  horfe  paffes. 

Horse  is  alfo  a thick  rope  extended  in  a perpendicular 
diretfion  near  the  fore  or  after-fide  of  a mail,  for  the  purpofe 
of  hoiftingor  extending  fome  fail  upon  it.  When  it  is  fixed 
before  a malt,  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  a fail  called  the 
fquare-fail,  whofe  yard  being  attached  to  the  horfe,  by  means 
of  a traveller,  or  bull’s  eye,  which  Hides  up  and  down  occa- 
fionally,  is  retained  in  a fteady  pofition  ; either  when  the  fail 
is  fet,  or  whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe 
is  placed  abaft  or  behind  a mall,  it  is  intended  for  the  try-fail 
of  a fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed  in  tiiis  pofition, 
except  in  thofe  Hoops  of  war  which  occafionally  aflume  the 
form  of  fnows,  in  order  to  deceive. the  enemv.  Falconer's 
Mar.  Diet. 

Horse  is  alfo  a cant  name  introduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a ticket,  or 
number,  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condition,  if  it  be  drawn 
a prize  within  the  time  covenanted  for,  of  returning  to  the 
feller  an  undrawn  ticket. 

To  determine  the  •value  of  a horfe. — Multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the-  lottery  by  the  time  the  horfe  is  hired  for  ; 
and  from  the  product  fubtradt  the  amount  of  the  number  of 
prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  ticket  into  the  time  of  the 
horfe  1 the  remainder  being  divided  by  the  number  of  tickets 
G g 2 into 
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into  the  whole  time  of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of 

the  horfe.  See  Lottery 

Hors E-bach,  in  Minin*,  is  applied  to  the  humps  or  fwell- 
ingi  on  the  top  of  fome  particular  11  rata,  which  are  fubjeCt 
to  fuch  anomalies,  and  which  are  alio  called  bumps,  ridges 
See. 

Horse  B an,  in  Gardening.  See  Bean. 

Horse  Beech.  See  Carpinus. 

Horse  Bones,  FoJJil,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  In  digging  in 
the  peat  nd  hit  of  fens  and  marlhes,  it  is  not  very  uncommon 
to  meet  with  the  fkulls  and  bones  of  horfes,  as  in  Hatfield 
chase,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Ifle'of  Dogs,  in  Middlefex. 
(Parkinfon’s  Organic  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  67  and  95  ) The 
great  comparative  anatomift,  M.  Cuvier,  in  a Memoir  on  this 
fubjeCt,  in  the  Ann.  de  Muieum,  tome  xiv.  page  33,  or  Phi- 
lofophieal  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  216,  after  mentioning  a 
great  number  of  ir, fiances  and  fpecimens  preferved,  of  the 
boner  of  horfes  which  had  been  dug  up,  both  in  modern  al- 
luvial flats,  and  alfo  in  quarries  accompanied  by  the  bones 
of  unknown  and  extindl  animals,  gives  the  ofteological  cha- 
racters of  the  horfe,  and  confeffes  that  though  they  may  ferve 
to  diltinguifii  the  modern  or  peat  fofiils,  they  are  infufficient 
for  determining,  inmoftinftances  which  occur,  to  whatfpecies, 
o.r  whether  to  any  of  the  known  fpecies  of  the  genus  equus, 
the  fofiil  remains  in  the  ftrataare  to  be  referred.  (See  Phil. 
Mag.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  388.)  The  pretended  bones  of  a horfe 
found  in  the  alum-works  of  Saltwick,  and  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Charlton  in  his  “ Hiilory  of  Whitby,”  p.  355,  were 
probably  thofe  of  an  extinCt  animal. 

Horse  bramble,  in  Agriculture,  a common  name  often  ap- 
plied to  the  briar  or  wild  rofe  of  the  field. 

YLoRsE-bread.  Bread  of  a proper  kind  is  often  given  to 
liorles  to  hearten  and  ftrengthen  them  when  they  have  gone 
through  great  fatigues,  or  are  to  prepare  for  fuch.  Common 
houfhold-bread  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  but  the  more  com- 
mon way  is  to  prepare  a kind  of  bread  on  purpofe.  There 
are  two  different  receipts  for  making  this  fort  of  bread,  each 
of  which  has  its  admirers.  The  firft  method  is  this : take 
wheat-meal,  oat-meal,  and  beans  ground  fine,  of  each  half 
a peck ; anifeed,  two  ounces  ; gentian  and  fenugreek- 
feed,  of  each  an  ounce  ; liquorice,  two  ounces  : let  all  tliefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  fifted  together,  that  they 
may  be  perfe&ly  mixed ; then  add  the  whites  of  twenty 
new-laid  eggs,  and  as  much  fine  ale  as  will  knead  the 
whole  into  dough.  This  is  to  be  made  into  loaves,  and 
well  baked,  but  not  burnt  ; and  the  horfe  is  to  have  a 
good  quantity  of  it  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  days, 
without  any  other  provender. 

The  other  method  is  much  nicer,  but  perhaps  does  not 
any  way  better  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of  hearten- 
ing up  the  creature.  It  is  this : take  wheat -meal,  rye- 
meal,  bean-meal,  and  oat -meal,  of  each  half  a peck  ; ani- 
feed and  liquorice,  of  each  an  ounce  ; white  fugar-candy, 
four  ounces  : beat  all  thefe  into  powder,  and  lift  them  toge- 
ther ; then  add  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs, 
and  as  much  white-wine  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a 
dough.  Let  this  be  made  into  great  loaves,  and  well 
baked  ; it  muft  not  be  given  the  horfe  too  new,  but  when 
it  has  flood  about  three  days  it  may  begin  to  be  ufed ; the 
outfide  is  always  to  be  chipped  off  when  any  of  it  is  given. 
Taefe  are  the  two  forts  of  bread  ufually  given  to  prepare 
horfes  for  long  journies.  But  there  are  three  other  receipts 
for  making  bread  for  race-horfes,  which  are  as  much  efteemed, 
and  are  given  by  our  expert  jockies  for  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  fortnight’s  feed.  The  firft  kind  is  made  in  this 
manner : take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans,  and  one  peck  of 
fine  wheat ; let  thefe  be  ground  together,  and  kneaded  into 
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dough,  with  a large  quantity  of  frefh  barm  or  yeaft,  but  witfif 
as  little  water  as  may  be  : when  this  has  heaved  and  worked 
up  a little,  let  it  be  kneaded  again,  and  then  made  into  large 
loaves  and  carefully  baked  ; when  three  days  old  it  mav  be 
given  to  the  horfe,  but  not  fooner. 

The  fecond  fort  is  to  be  made  as  the  other,  only  with’ 
equal  quantities  of  beans  and  wheat,  and  the  cruft  of  this 
is  to  be  cut  quite  away  before  it  is  eat.  This  is  to  be  given 
to  the  horfe  at  his  ufual  meals,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
oats  and  fplit  beans. 

The  third  fort  of  bread  is  ftronger  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  is  to  be  made  thus  : take  three  pecks  of  wheat,, 
and  one  of  beans  ; let  them  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  very  fine  flour  ; knead  this  up  into  dough  with  a 
good  quantity  of  yeaft  difiolved  in  as  much  ftrong  ale  as 
is  neceffary  ; add  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs,  and  make 
the  whole  into  large  loaves.  Thefe  muft  be  thoroughly 
baked,  and  when  they  have  ftood  three  days,  the  cruft 
muft  be  cut  off,  and  the  crumb  only  given,  either  alone,, 
or  mixed  with  oats  or  fplit  beans.  This  is  to  be  the  food 
for  the  laft  fortnight. 

Horse  Che/nut,  in  Gardening.  See  -/Esculus  and  Cues- 
nut  Tree. 

Horse  Chefnut,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hiflary.  In  that 
fruitful  foil  for  vegetable  refemblances,  the  pyritic  cliffs  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  London  clay  in  Sheppy  ifland,  in  the 
Thames,  Mr.  Jacob  mentions  a nut  refembling  the  liorfe- 
chefnut  o,f  America  : the  reality  of  its  being  a nut  of  any 
kind  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  from  the  circumftances  at- 
tending it. 

Horse  Courfe.  See  Hippodrome. 

HoTf$E-dung,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  the  name  of 
that  fort  which  is  produced  by  the  horfe  in  the  liable  or 
other  place.  As  it  exifts  in  thefe  fituations  it  is  generally 
much  blended  and  intermixed  with  different  forts  of  ftrawy 
materials,  which,  from  their  difpoling  the  dung  to  take  on 
heat  more  readily,  render  it  of  great  utility  in  different 
views  of  field  and  garden  culture.  It  is  this  property  of 
running  fpeedily  into  the  flare  of  fermentation  that  makes 
it  fo  ufeful  in  the  forming  of  hot-beds  in  the  gardens, 
in  order  to  raife  feveral  different  early  productions  of  the 
culinary  kind,  as  well  as  many  tender  plants  of  other  de- 
feriptions. 

That  which  is  the  moll  proper  for  this  life,  in  general, 
is  fuch  as  has  continued  together  in  the  common  dung- 
hill until  a conliderable  heap  has  been  formed ; and  where 
it  has  already  commenced  the  incipient  llage  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  become  either  wholly  or  partially  moift  warm, 
and  capable  of  fending  forth  fome  degree  of  fleam,  it  is  ftill 
more  fuitable  for  the  purpofe.  When,  on  turning  it  up 
with  the  fork,  it  puts  on  a fort  of  blackifh  appearance,  and 
is  dry  without  being  rotten  or  exhaufled,  and  abounds, 
with  a frefh  fubflantial  material  that  has  a lively,  rncift, 
fleamy  warmth,  it  is  in  the  mod  proper  condition  for  the 
conftrudlion  of  hot-beds.  But  dung  that  is  of  a frefher 
quality,  yet  moift  and  full  of  lleamy  litter,  is  highly  de- 
firable,  as  it  is  readily  capable  of  being  brought  into  the 
proper  flate.  With  this  raw  fort,  the  beft  plan  is  to  have 
it  thrown  up  and  well  mixed  together,  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  conttituting  the  hot-beds. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  be  ufed  merely  as  manure,  whe- 
ther in  the  field,  or  the  garden,  it  is  the  moll  proper 
for  almoff  every  kind  of  crop,  when  it  has  paffed  into  a 
confiderably  more  reduced  Hate,  and  is  become  more  fofr. 
and  more  imbued  with  moillure.  On  this  account,  it  is 
found  extremely  ufeful  in  railing  various  forts  of  culi- 
nary vegetables  in  the  open  ground,  after  it  has  been  em- 
ployed. 
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ployed  in  the  forcing-frames,  or  other  hot-bed  culture.  It 
is  elfe.ntial,  in  all  large  gardens,  to  have  full  fupplies  of  this 
fort  of  materials  always  at  hand  during  the  feafons  at  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  wanted.  See  Dung,  Hox-At/,  and  Ma- 
nure. 

HoKSE-f/2£u«e,  in  Mining,  is  applied  to  the  gins  which 
are  ufed  at  Tome  of  the  lead-mines,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
coal-mines  for  drawing  their  ore  and  vein-huff,  and  their 
water  alfo,  in  barrels,  in  fome  few  inftances.  See  Wind- 
ing Engine. 

Horse -ffy,  in  Entomology.  See  Hippobosca  Equina. 

Horse^/a  is  a vertical  axle  and  large  cylinder  or  drum, 
turned  by  horfes,  for  drawing  coals  or  ores  from  pits  or 
mines,  &c.  See  Winding  Engine. 

Horse  -gold,  in  Mining , is  in  fome  di  drifts  ufed  to  denote 
the  hematites,  or  yeilow  pyrites. 

Horse-A/tv,  animated,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort  of 
long  and  llender  water-worm,  of  a blackifh  colour,  and 
fo  much  refembling  a horfe-hair,  that  it  is  generally,  by 
the  vulgar,  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from  a horfe’s 
mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there  animated  by 
fome  ftrar.ge  power.  Dr.  Lifter  has  at  large  confuted  this 
abfurd  opinion,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  See 
Ampiiisb/ENA  aqualica. 

Horse  -hair-worm!.  See  Ampiiisbasna. 

Horse-Au/,  in  Botany.  See  Star  'wort. 

HoRSE-Ar,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  given  to  that  fort 
of  hoe,  which  is  drawn  by  the  labour  of  the  horfe.  See 
Hoe. 

Horse  -hoeing,  a term  fignifying  the  operation  of  ftirring, 
breaking  down,  and  cultivating  the  foil,  between  the  rows  of 
grain,  and  other  kinds  of  crops,  by  the  ufe  of  the  horfe -hoe. 
See  Hoeing. 

Horse -ijland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  coaft  of  Ayrfhire.  N lat. 
55  41'.  W.  long.  40  52'. 

Horse -ijlands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  near  the  E.  coaft 
of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  50°  25'.  W.  long.  550  30'. 

HoRSE-irr/rr,  in  Agriculture , a name  applied  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  fervant,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping,  and  looking 
after,  team  or  other  horfes.  It  is  neceffary  he  fhould  be  well 
qualified  for  his  bufmefs,  as  without  a fteady  regular  horfe- 
keeper,  the  farmer  may  fuflain  great  injury  and  lofs  in 
various  ways  ; while,  with  a proper  manager,  his  favings  may 
be  confiderable,  without  the  condition  of  the  animals  being 
in  the  leaft  impaired.  It  forms  part  of  the  conftant  atten- 
tion of  the  horfe-keeper  to  fee  that  the  horfes  of  which  he 
has  the  charge,  are  properly  cleaned,  watered,  and  fed  as 
foon  as  they  return  from  their  labour,  and  that  their  feet  be 
well  cleared  beneath  the  (hoe,  by  the  picker,  from  all  forts  of 
little  (tones  and  earthy  matters.  The  fnoes  fhould  likewile 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that  they  are  perfectly  fall  and  in 
order.  Good  (hoes  ufually  laft  fomething  more  than  a month. 

It  is  alfo  proper  for  this  perfon  to  take  care  that  they  have 
plenty  of  litter,  and  that  it  be  properly  applied,  as  well  as 
that  their  feeds  of  oats  and  cut  meat  be  given  them  in  a re- 
gular manner,  and  in  fufficient  quantities.  The  ufual  periods 
of  feeding  with  grain  are  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  the 
proportion  for  each  horfe,  each  time,  from  a quarter  to  half 
a peck,  with  frequently  about  two  handfuls  of  beans,  and 
fometimes  cut  chaff.  The  oats  fhould  be  well  lifted,  to  clear 
them  from  dull,  fund,  &c.  It  is  neceffary,  in  addition,  to 
let  them  have  water  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day.  See  Team. 

. Another  part  of  the  duty  of  the  horfe  keeper  is,  that  of 
taking  care  of,  and  keeping  the  harnefs,  & c.  in  proper 
order.  This  is  done  by  preferving  them  conftantly  clean 
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hnd  well  oiled.  When  not  in  ufe,  they  fhould  always  be 
hung  up  carefully  in  their  proper  room  or  place  after  having 
the  dirt,  &c.  well  cleaned  from  them. 

HoRse-AoA,  a common  name  frequently  applied  to  knob 
or  knap  weed. 

HoRSE-/rrcZ>,  in  Zoology.  SeeHiRUDO  fanguifuga. 

Horse -line,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  fignilies  the  long  line 
or  rope  ufed  for  towing  or  dragging  of  barges  or  boats  on 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  ; it  is  ufually  failened  to  the  top 
of  the  mall  on  wide  rivers,  and  to  the  top  of  a fliort  mall  in 
canal-boats,  called  the  chock,  which  can  pafs  under  the 
bridges,  and  from  which  the  line  can  readily  be  unhooked  or 
call  off  by  the  boat  man,  to  pafs  bridges  which  have  no 
towing  path  under  them.  See  Canal. 

Horse -load,  is  a denomination  of  a meafure  or  quantity 
in  feveral  different  counties,  chiefly  of  corn  or  lime.  At 
Lancaller  the  load  of  barley  is  6 bulhels,  of  oats  bufliels, 
and  of  wheat,  beans,  or  peas  4!  bufliels  ; at  Manchefter  the 
load  of  beans  is  5 bufliels,  and  of  oats  9 bufliels  ; at  Ulver- 
ftoneaload  of  oats  is  6 bufliels,  and  of  wheat  4^.  In  mod 
parts  of  Derbylhire  a load  of  corn  is  8 bufliels  ; in  many 
places  the  load  or  weight  is  five  bufliels.  A load  of  lime  in 
Derbylhire  is  3 heaped  bufhels. 

Horse -mackarel,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Scomber  trachurus , 
or  Scad. 

Horse -meafure,  that  fort  of  meafure  which  is  employed 
to  afcertain  the  heights  of  horfes,  which  is  done  by  a fort  of 
box  rod,  fo  contrived  as  to  Hide  out  of  a cane,  having  a fquare 
at  the  end,  which  is  divided  into  hands  and  inches,  by  which 
a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  may  be  meafured. 

HoRSE-ff«A.  See  Mint. 

Horse-ww/tA  See  Muscle. 

HoRSE-mufcle  Shells , in  Natural  HiJlory.  The  late  Mr. 
Whitehurll,  in  defcribing  the  ftrata  of  Derbylhire,  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Earth,  p.  208.  2d  edit.,  mentions  the  (hells 
of  frelli  water  horfe  mufcles,  as  found  in  abundance  in  a 
thin  ftratum  of  iron-llone.  Mr.  William  Martin,  in  his  Petri- 
ficata  Derbienfia,  plate  27,  figures  and  deferibes  this  (hell, 
and  denominates  it  the  mya  ovata  of  Dr.  Maton  ; it  has 
been  faid,  however,  by  competent  judges,  that  the  above 
authors  were  influenced  too  much  by  their  theory  of  the 
coal-meafures  being  formed  in  frejh  water,  and  that  the  re- 
femblance  is  not  exaCt  between  the  fliells  of  the  mufcle- 
band  iron-ftone,  or  iron-ftone  marble,  (the  courfe  of  which, 
through  Derbylhire  and  into  Yorklhire,  is  deferibed  in  Mr. 
tarey’s  Report,  vol.  i.)  and  any  recent  or  known  (hells 
whatever. 

Horse  -path,  in  Engineery,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the 
towing-path  which  is  conftrufted  by  the  fide  of  all  canals, 
and  by  narrow  navigable  rivers,  for  the  ufe  of  the  towing  or 
track  horfes.  See  Hauling  way. 

Horse  power,  in  Mechanics.  Among  practical  mechanics 
it  has  been  ufual,  of  late  years,  to  ellimate  the  power  of 
large  machines  and  engines  by  the  number  of  horfes  to 
whofe  work  they  are  equivalent,  applied  to  a horfe-wheel, 
during  a given  time.  This  term  was  introduced  when  itcam- 
engines  firft  began  to  fuperfede  horfe -mills,  in  fuch  nu- 
merous branches  of  Englilh  manufacture's,  and  when  it  was 
natural  for  the  manufacturer  to  enquire  how  many  horfes  a 
fleam  engine  would  difpenfe  with  in  his  works,  and  at  what 
firft  coft  of  ereCtion,  and  per  annum  in  coals,  attendance,  and 
repairs  afterwards.  Meffrs.  Bolton  and  Watt’s  prefent  • 
ellimate  of  this  power  is,  as  we  are  informed,  32,ocolb. 
ralfed  one  foot  per  minute  ; the  late  Mr.  Francis  Thompfou 
of  Afhover,  Derbylhire,  who  ereCted  a good  many  engines, 
ufed  to  ellimate  it  at  33,0001b.  Defagulier’s  experiments, 
when  thus  reduced,  give  22,ooolh. ; and  another  experi- 
5 ment 
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nient  27,50016.  ; tltofe  of  Mr.  Samuel  Moor,  the  late  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Society  of  Arts, give  2l,i2olb.  ; Mr.  Olinthus 
Gregory,  in  his  Mechanics,  ilates  18,4801b.  ; Mr.  James 
Watt  2Q,coclb. ; and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smeaton  give 
22,750ft).  raffed  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  as  above  : 
perhaps  2 2,coolb.  may  be  a proper  mean  for  the  a&ual  work 
of  a horfe,  and  is  equivalent  to  loolb.  miles  per  hour. 
See  Force. 

H ORSE-rWi/Z;,  in  Gardening.  See  Cochlearia. 
HoRSE-raA,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied  to  a large 
fort  of  rake  which  is  ul'ually  drawn  by  a horfe,  and  fre- 
quently in  ufe  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  anfwers  well  for  (lubbles,  and  large  horfe-rakes  for  hay 
are  nowlikewife  found  very  beneficial.  See  Rake. 

HoRSE-7-iwr,  or  Rio  de  Cavallos,  in  Geography,  a river 
of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  lat. 
15'' 48'.  W.  long.  86'  45'. 

HoRSE-r«?J,  in  Engineery,  is  a Ample  and  ufeful  modern 
contrivance,  for  drawing  up  loaded  wheel-barrows  of  foil 
from  the  deep-cuttings  of  canals,  docks,  See.  by  the  help  of 
a horfe  which  goes  backwards  and  forwards,  in  head  of  round, 
as  in  a horfe -gin,  which  we  have  fully  deferibed  in  our  ar- 
ticle Canal. 

Horsf.  Stealings  the  taking  of  horfes  from  the  pa ii lire 
grounds  or  other  places,  by  perfons  who  have  no  claim  or 
right  to  them  whatever. 

"it  is  a pra&ice  which  is  very  prevalent,  notwith- 
ffanding  the  very  heavy  punifhments  and  fevere  penalties 
that  are  inflicted"  in  cafes  of  dete&ion.  There  is  much 
difficulty  in  providing  any  full  and  adequate  remedy  for 
this  nefarious  practice  ; it  has,  however,  been  fuggefted  as 
the  bed  mode  of  fecurity  to  lock  “ upon  the  (hank  or 
pa  {fern  of  the  horfe,  a cafe  hardened,  and  fde  proof  iron 
rim  , lined  with  fome  foft  material  to  prevent  chafing,  and 
bearing  the  owner’s  name  and  place  of  abode,”  though 
“fame  have  preferred  the  fixing  a collar  upon  the  neck,” 
but  “which  is  rather  more  expenfive,  and  perhaps  lefs 
fccure  from  the  file,”  yet  “in  either  cafe  the  price  would 
not  be  any  great  object.  It  is  granted,  there  would  be  no 
. bfolute  fecurity  in  this  plan,  fince  thieves  get  their  bread 
by  their  ingenuity  ; but  it  would  certainly  place  a very  great 
and  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  exercife  of  their 
calling-.  There  are  few  thieves,  but  who,  on  infpcCtion,  would 
prefer  a horfe  without  this  troublefome  mark  upon  him. 
Granting  a man  did  his  bufinefs  at  random,  and  blundered 
upon  a horfe  in  the  dark  bearing  the  aforefaid  mark,  as  foon 
us  the  light  fhould  enable  him  to  difeover  it,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  run  away  from  his  new  and  dangerous  bargain  as  fail 
asdie  would  from  a thief-taker.  Suppofe  even  a man  went 
prepared  with  tools  proper  to  deftroy  the  iron,  he  mud  have 
an  affiftant,  and  the  operation  would  require  fome  time, 
which  would  rifle  a difeovery.  In  cafes  of  ftrays,  the  fe- 
curity is  complete.  Rut,  in  all  cafes,  it  feems  the  prefe-nt 
trouble  is  fuppofed  to  outweigh  the  eventual  benefit  of  pre- 
caution.” Rut  this  is  left  to  the  attentive  calculation  of 
fuch  as  are  interefled  in  the  matter.  Where  the  horfes  are 
of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  no  methods  of  precaution  which 
have  any  chance  of  being  ufeful  fhould  be  negledted. 

HoRSE-mi/,  Shrubby,  in  Gardening.  See  Ephedra. 

HoRSE-toV plant.  Petrified,  in  Natural  liijlory • In  that 
fruitful  repofitory  of  extraneous  foffils,  the  cliffs  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  London  clay  ftrata  in  Sheppy  ifland,  in 
the  Thames  river,  the  ftrata  of  which  feem  to  anfwer  to 
thofe  juft  now  expofed  by  the  tunnel  and  deep-cutting  for 
the  new  road  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Highgate  town,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs deferibes  (Plants  Faverfhamienfes,  p.  138.)  joints  of 
the  equifetum  or  horfe-tail  plant,  as  fometimes  found,  of  the 


naked  fpecies,  three  inches  long.  Dr.  Grew,  in  Ins  catalogue 
of  “ Rarities”  of  Grefham  college,  p.  268.  mentions  a 
horfe-tail  plant  or  hippurites,  a flone  with  the  imprefted 
figure  of  three  (talks,  elegantly  riling  up  from  one  root, 
preferved  in  that  collection. 

HoRSE'/ra-,  a common  name  fignifying  the  fame  thing  as 
whippin,  whipple,  or  fwingle  tree,  when  applied  to  the 
draught  of  tools  of  different  kinds. 

Horse,  Wooden,  an  inftrument  of  military  punishment, 
formerly  much  in  ufe  in  different  fervices.  The  wooden 
horfe  was  formed  of  planks  nailed  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
ffiarp  ridge  or  angle  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  which 
ridge  reprefented  the  back  of  a horfe.  It  was  fupnorted  by 
four  polls  or  legs,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  placed  on  a 
Hand  made  moveable  by  trucks  ; and  in  order  to  complete 
the  refemblance,  a head  and  tail  were  added.  When  a fol- 
dier  or  foldiers  were  fentenced  by  a court-martial,  or  ordered 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to  ride  this 
horfe,  they  were  placed  on  the  back  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  and  frequently,  as  an  increafe  of  the  punifh- 
ment,  had  mu  fleets  tied  to  their  legs,  to  prevent,  as  it  was 
jocularly  Paid,  their  horfe  from  kicking  them  off ; this  pu- 
riifhment  being  chiefly  infli&ed  on  the  infantry,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  unufed  to  ride.  At  length,  riding  the 
wooden  horfe  having  been  lound  to  injure  the  men  materially, 
and  fometimes  to  rupture  them,  it  was  left  off. 

Horse  Worm,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  fly-worm 
called  alfo  bott,  produced  of  eggs  depofited  by  a two-' 
winged  fly,  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  the  humble-bee,  in  the 
inteilines  of  horfes.  See  Rotts. 

Horses,  in  Engineery,  is  applied  in  fome  maritime 
diftricls  to  the  jetties  or  ere&ions  of  wood  or  fafeinery, 
made  to  protedf  the  fea  walls  from  the  waves. 
HORSE-RLOCK  See  Anabatiira. 

HORSE-MAN,  the  name  given  to  a particular  fpecies 
of  pigeon,  called  by  Moore  the  colmnba  tabellarla  minor.  It. 
very  much  refembles  in  fliape  the  carrier-pigeon,  but  it  is 
fmallcr,  and  fhorter  necked ; the  protuberant  flefh  on  the 
beak,  and  round  the  eye,  is  alfo  lefs  in  quantity  ; it  is  more 
barrel-headed  alfo,  and  the  eye  is  fomewhat  pinched.  It  is 
a matter  ol  difpute  whether  this  be  an  original  fpecies  of 
pigeon,  or  a haltard  between  the  carrier  and  tumbler 
pigeons. 

There  are  of  this  fpecies  of  all  forts  of  feathers,  but  the 
blue  and  blue-pieds  are  the  mofl  valued.  Thefe  are  one  of 
the  fort  of  pigeons  made  ufe  of  in  England  for  carrying 
letters,  and  flying  for  wagers ; for  the  true  original  carriers 
are  now  very  fcarce,  and  not  rilked  on  every  trifling  occafion. 

HORSEMANSHIP,  the  art  of  breaking,  difeiplining, 
and  managing  horfes. 

Horfemanfhip,  in  its  latitude,  includes  what  relates  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  make,  colour,  age,  temper,  and  qualities, 
of  horfes  ; their  refpeftive  countries  and  climates,  with  the 
manner  of  breeding,  propagating,  See.  the  difeovery  of  the 
ufes  or  fervice  they  are  fitted  for;  whether  the  wars,  the 
race,  the  faddle,  or  labour  ; and  forwarding  and  accommo- 
dating them  for  this  purpofe. 

In  this  general  fenfe  it  alfo  includes  the  knowledge  of  the 
defeAs  and  difeafes  of  horfes,  and  the  remedies  proper  for 
the  fame,  with  the  feveral  operations  requiflte  thereto,  as 
docling,  gelding,  Jho'elng,  Sec.  and  thus  takes  in  the  farrier’s 
province. 

Rut  the  word  is  in  a more  peculiar  manner  underftood  cf 
the  art  of  riding,  or  of  direAing  a horle  to  advantage  ; not 
only  in  the  Ordinary  motions,  blit  more  efpecially  in  the 
managing,  or  making  hint  work  upon  volts,  airs,  &c.  See 

Manege. 
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HORSHAM,  in  Geography,  a market  and  borough 
town  in  the  rape  of  Bramber,  and  county  of  Suffex,  Eng- 
land, is  traditionally  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  Horfh,  a 
Saxon  chieftain,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  either  a place 
■ of  refidence  here,  or  to  have  achieved  fome  victory  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  record  preferyed,  how- 
ever, of  either  event,  and  the  origin  of  the  place  may  be  as 
rationally  referred  to  fome  other  perfon  or  circumllance. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  another  parilh  of  the  fame 
name,  which  has  equal  claims  to  the  fame  etymology.  Of 
the  prefent  Horfham,  we  do  not  find  any  early  records  ; 

• though  it  is  Hated  to  have  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  This  privilege  it 
fliil  retains,  as  a prelcription  borough.  Its  civil  govern- 
ment is  veiled  in  a fteward,  two  bailiffs,  and  two  con- 
icables  ; whilft  its  election  franchife  is  confined  to  25  bur- 
gage holders,'  i.  e.  perfons  occupying,  or  pofieffing  burgage 
houfes,  or  lands  within  the  borough.  Thefe  are  now  wholly 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ; who,  confequently, 
has  the  unreilrained  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the 
members.  The  county  gaol,  for  Suffex,  Hands  near  the 
fouth-eaftern  extremity  of  this  town.  It  is  a large  conve- 
nient edifice,  and  is  built  conformably  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Howard.  From  ancient  cuftom,  the  affizes  for 
the  county  of  Suffex  are  alternately  held  here,  and  at 
Lewes ; at  this  place,  the  petty,  feliions  are  alfo  held.  The 
church,  a large  irregular  building,  contains  two  old  tombs, 
befides  mural  tablets  of  modern  date.  In  the  town  are 
four  other  places  of  worlhip,  belonging  to  different  feCts  of 
diffenters.  Here  is  a free-fchool,  which  was  originally  en- 
dowed with  30/.  a year  for  a mailer,  and  2 el.  for  an  ufher. 
In  1801  the  town  contained  573  houfes,  and  3204  in- 
habitants. Here  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  which  is 
noted  for  its  poultry  ; and  the  laft  Tuefday  of  every  month 
sp  appropriated  for  a cattle  market.  Here  are  four  annual 
fairs.  Horfham  is  41  miles  S.  of  London,  and  20  miles- 
N.W.  of  Brighton. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  following  feats  : 
Hills,  lately  belonging  to  lady  Irving.  Field  Place,  the 
feat  of  Timothy  Shelley,  efq.  New  Lodge,  the  feat  of 
I.  Aldridge,  efq.  Coolhurll,  Edward  Carter,,  efq.  Den 
Park. 

Horsham,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  7 8 1- inhabitants. 

Horsham  Stone  is  a kind  of  thin  broad  date,  of  a greyifh 
colour  ; formerly  much  ufed,  efpecially  in  Suffex,-  to  heal 
or  cover  churches  and  chancels,,  great  houfes,  &c.  but  on 
account  of  its  weight  very  unfit  for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  called  Horfham  itone,  becaufe  chiefly  brought  from 
the  town  of  Horfham  in  Suffex. 

HOllSEHEAD,  in  Mining , is  a large  hopper  of  wood, 
the  fmall  end  of  which  is  clofe  joined  to  the  air-pipes,  or  fangs, 
which  are  ufed  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derb.yfhire  fubjeCt  to 
foul  air  : the  horfehead  being  turned  towards  the  wind  from 
time  to  time,-  a current  of  air  is  by  that  means-  directed  down 
the  fangs  into  the  mine. 

Horseiiead  Cockle,  or  HippocephaloiJ.es,  in  Natural  Hif- 
fory,  depreffed  on  one  fide  and  having  the  future  or  joint 
in  the  middle  of  the  depreffed  part,  is  found  in  the  lime- 
ftone  ftrata  of  Buckinghamfnire.  Jones’s  Phyf.  Difq.  p.404. 
Sometimes  thefe  are  called  horfehead  mufcles  by  the  quarry- 
men  and  others. 

Horsehead  Flints,  in  Geology,  is  a name  pretty  generally 
known  in  the  chalk  diilritts  of  England,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  pupils,  for  the  large  and  irregular  black  flints 
with  white  furfaces,  refembli-ng  in  fize,  and  fomewhat  in 
outward  (hape,  the  heads  or  ikulls  of  horfes,  which  being 
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ctirioufly  locked  into  each  other,  almoff  like  the  futures  of 
a fit  nil,  form  a ftratum  of  flints  of  fix  to  ten  inches  thick  on 
the  very  top  of  the  chalk  feries,  and  of  which  thefe  horfe- 
head flints  are  very  charaCteriflic.  Thefe  flints  are  very 
commonly  found  in  the  alluvial  clays  of  Woburn,  in  Bed- 
fordfhire,  and  other  places  {bill  more  diflantfrom  the  chalk  ; 
and  what  among  other  circumftances  prove  thefe  clays,  &c. 
t®  have  been  moved  in  mafs  and  not  rolled  along  the  furface 
by  water,  is,  that  the  horfehead  flints,  though  exceedingly 
brittle,  often  have  large  holes  through  them  near  their  edges, 
fo  as  to  form  handles  to  them,  which  are  entire  and  un- 
broken, though  a flight  blow  would  detach  them  as  the 
handle  of  an  earthen  pitcher  or  mug  ; by  means  of  thefe 
holes  they  are  very  often  fufpended  as  jack-weights,  and 
for  other  fimilar  purpofes,  in  the  diftriCts  where  they  are 
found. 

LIORSELEY,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  antiqua- 
rian, was  a native  of  Northumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  fchool  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  ; he  lludied  for 
fome  time  at  one  of  the  northern  univerfities,  where  he  took 
a degree,  and  then  fettled  at  Morpeth  as  pallor  to  a con- 
gregation of  Diffenters.  Hediedin  December  1731,  at  the 
age  of  46.  His  great  work  did  not  appear  till  1732,  fome- 
time  after  his  death.  It  is  entitled  “ Britannia  Romana,”  and 
contains  a large  account  of  all  the  veffiges  of  the  connection 
of  the  Romans  with  this  ifl'and.  It  coniifts  ( t ) of  an  hff- 
torical  relation  of  all  the  Roman  tranfaCtions  in  Britain  ; ( 2.) 

. of  a collection  of  all  the  Roman  infcriptions  which  have 
been  difcovered  in  Britain;  (3)  of  the  geography  of  the 
ifland,  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  &c.  Mr.  Horfeley  was  a 
confiderable  mathematician,  and  gave  leCtures  in  feveral 
branches  of  natural  philofophy,  both  at  Newcaftle  an-d 
Morpeth.  Gen.  Biog. 

HORSENS,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
fituated  on  the  Baltic,  in  Jutland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aar- 
huus  ; having  a harbour  with  the  water  too  fhallow  for  ad- 
mitting any  veffels  befides  lighters.-  It  is.  a place  of  co.nfi- 
derable  trade,  with  manufactures  of  flannel  and  other  woollen 
Huffs,,  and  contains  two  churches  4 19  miles  S.S.  W- of 
Aarhuus-  N.  lat.  55°  52k  E.  long.  9:  52'. 

HORSE-SHOE,  in  Fortification,  is  a work  fometimes  of 
a round,  fometimes  of  an  oval  figure,  inclofed  with  a parapet, 
raffed  in  the  ditch  of  a marlhy  place,  or  in  low  grounds  ; 
fometimes  alfo  to  cover  a gate  ; or  to  ferve  as  a lodgment 
for  foldiers,  to  orevent  furprizes,  or  relieve  an  over -tedious 
defence. 

Horse-shoe  Head,  a aifeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the  fu- 
tures of  the  fkull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a vacuity  is  left 
between  them ; lo  that  the  aperture  {hall  not  be  totally 
clqfed  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be  fo  hard,  as  the 
reft  for  fome  years-  after. . 

This  opennefs  is  found  to  He- increafed  upon  the  child’s 
catching  cold.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  re- 
puted a fign  of  weaknefs  and  fliort  life.  In  this  cafe,  it 
is  ufual.to  rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm  rum,  or 
brandy,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  palm-oil. 

Sometimes  the  diforder  arifes  from  a collection  of  waters 
in  the  head,  called  an  hydrocephalus. 

Horse-shoe,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  by  Mr.  Kirwan  (Geoh 
Eff.  p.  337- ) 3 ter  exprefs  a deprefiion  of  ftrata  in  a trough, 
fuch,  probably,  as  the  vale  of  the  goyte  between  Derby- 
fliire  and  Chelhire  prefents  a llriking  inftance  of,  according 
to  Mr.  Farey’s  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ; in  this  cafe  the  edges 
of  the  ftrata  prefent  the  form  ol  a lengthened  hoiffe-lhoe  dip- 
ping inwards  ; but  a more  remarkable  and. larger  cafe  of  a 
horfe-lhoe,  of  the  edges  of  ftrata,  dipping  outwards,  is 
there  deferibed  as  prefented  by  the  edges  of  the  firft  or 
8 millitcne 
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mill  (lone  grit  rock,  from  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby,  north- 
ward to  the  Woodlahds  of  Hope,  and  then  again  fouthward 
near  to  Dilhiorn  in  StafTordfhire. 

Horse-shoe,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  well-known  iron  cover 
or  defence  which  is  fattened  by  means  of  nails  upon  the  foot 
of  the  horfe.  It  requires  much  care  and  attention  to  (hoe 
horfes  in  a fife  and  proper  manner.  See  Shoeing  of  Horfes. 

♦ Horse-shoe  Point,  in  Geography,  the  moft  foutherly  point 
of  land,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrittopher. 
N.  lat.  17°  19'.  W.  long.  63°  32'. 

Horse-siioe  Vetch , in  Botany.  See  Vetch. 

HORSING-Block,  in  Engineery,  is  a fquare  frame  of 
ftrong  boards  ufed  by  canal  diggers,  to  elevate  the  ends  of 
their  wheeling-planks  upon.  See  Plate  VII.  of  Canals, 
fs-  49- 

HORSLE\  , Samuel,  in  Biography,  eldeft  of  the  three 
fons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horfley,  formerly  minifter  of  St.  Mar- 
tin s in  the  Fields,  was  born  about  the  year  1737.  He  was 
educated  at  Wellminfter  fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  and  not  content 
with  reading  modern  authors,  he  went  back  to  the  pro- 
foundeft  of  the  ancients, ' and  made  himfelf  matter  of  their 
works.  When  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  went 
to  Oxford  as  private  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Aylesford.  He 
received  at  this  univerfity  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and 
in  1769  he  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs  his  edition  of 
Apollonius,  a work  of  great  value,  but  exceedingly  ab- 
ttrufe.  Here  he  conceived  the  defign  of  publifhing  a com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  fir  lfaac  Newton,  for  which 
he  began  to  colledl  the  ncceflary  materials.  On  leaving  the 
univerfity,  Dr.  Horfley  came  to  London,  where  he^  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  chofen 
fecretary  in  1773.  He  continued  to  ferve  that  office  with 
the  greateft  credit  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  benefit  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  fcience,  till  the  refignation  of  the  then  prefident, 
fir  John  Pringle.  Soon  after  his  fettling  in  London,  he 
accepted  of  the  office  of  chaplain  to  bifhop  Lowth,  who 
prefented  him  to  the  rectories  of  St.  Mary  Newington  and 
Albury,  both  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year  he  married  Mifs  Botham,  'in  1776  he  publiffied 
propofals  for  his  edition  of  Newton,  which  appeared  in  1779 
in  five  volumes,  royal  quarto.  To  this  edition  is  prefixed  a 
dedication  to  the  king,  written  by  the  dodlor  in  excellent 
Latin,  which  concludes  with  thefe  words,  “ Tc,  Pater,  tan- 
tum  Doftrinarum  Artiumque  omnium  Patronum,  diu  nobis 
fofpitet,  tueatur,  cuftodiat.  Tibi  vero  gratum  precor  fit 
Munus,  quod  reverential  et  officii  caufa  Tibi  dicat,  qui  in 
fubditorum  Puorum  fideliffimorum  numero  nomen  fuum 
profiteri  geftit,  unus  idem  ex  humillimis.”  101778,  when  the 
controverfy  was  on  foot  between  Drs.  Prieftley,  Price,  and 
others,  refpefting  materialifm  and  philofophical  neceffity. 
Dr.  Horfley  preached  a fermon  on  Good  Friday  at  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  which  he  afterwards  pubhflied.  In  this  difcourfe 
he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  dodlrine  of  divine  providence 
with  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  combats  the  neceflarian  hy- 
pothefis  with  much  ability.  About  this  period  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s  by  his  patron  bifhop 
Lowth,  who,  in  1782,  prefented  him  to  the  valuable  living 
of  South  Weald,  in  Effex.  From  this  time  he  entered 
avowedly  and  zealoufly  into  the  controverfy  of  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  with  Dr.  Prieftley  ; the  latter  maintaining  the  Ample 
humanity  of  Chrift,  in  oppofition  to  the  creed  of  the  etta- 
b.ifhed  church,  which  admits  of  three  Gods  in  every  refpedl 
equal  The  controverfy  was  carried  on  with  fome  bitter- 
nefis,  till  at  length  the  archdeacon  fignified  his  intention  to 
proceed  no  farther,  faying,  that  it  was  an  endlefs  talk  to 


contend  upon  an  exhaufted  topic  with  one  who  was  never 
difpofed  to  ceafe  difputing  without  having  the  lail  word. 
In  1789,  Dr.  Horfley  collected  the  trails  which  he  had 
written  on  the  occafion,  and  printed  them  in  one  volume 
oilavo,  with  additions,  particularly  a fermon  on  the  Incar- 
nation, which  had  a material  relation  to  the  controverfy  in 
queftion.  He  had,  in  the  year  1788,  been  raifed  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  St.  David's  by  the  intereft  of  lord  Thurlow, 
who  faid,  that  thofe  who  defended  the  church  and  its  doc- 
trines were  juftly  entitled  to  the  honours  and  emoluments 
it  had  to  confer.  In  the  year  1790,  when  the  Proteftant 
Diflenters  were  ftruggling  for  relief  from  the  teft  and  cor- 
poration adds,  the  bifhop  publiffied  a pamphlet  without  his 
name,  entitled  “ A Review  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant 
Diflenters.”  This  piece  excited  much  attention,  its  ttyle  was 
nervous,  but  it  was  accufed  of  illiberality  and  unfairnefs  in 
the  argument.  It  was  a iuftification  of  high  church  prin- 
ciples, and  brought  forth  a number  of  anfwers  from  perfons 
in  and  out  of  the  church.  In  the  year  1794,  bifhop  Horfley 
was  trail  dated  to  the  fee  of  Rocheller,  which  he  held  with 
the  deanery  of  Wellminfter.  In  1796  he  gave  the  public 
a very  learned  diflertation  on  “ The  Latin  and  Greek  Pro- 
fodies,”  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Thurlow  ; and  in  the 
year  1800  appeared  in  quarto  his  Critical  Difquiiilions  on 
the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Ifaiah,  in  a letter  to  lord  King. 
Two  years  after  this  he  publiffied  a new  tranflation  of  the 
prophet  Hofea,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  He 
was  in  the  fame  year  tranflated  to  the  rich  fee  of  St.  Afaph  ; 
after  this,  the  principal  work  that  came  from  his  lordffiip’s 
pen  was  a critical  eflay  “ On  Virgil’s  two  Seafons  of  Honey, 
and  his  Seafon  of  flowing  Wheat  ; with  a New  and  Com- 
pendious Method  of  lnveftigating  the  Riflings  and  Settings 
of  the  fixed  Stars.”  Dr.  Horfley  died  at  Brighton  on  the 
4th  of  Odlober,  1806.  No  man  of  the  age,  perhaps,  pof- 
fefied  more  of  what  is  generally  underftood  by  the  idea  of 
recondite  learning.  As  a fenator  he  was  confidered  in  the 
firft  clafs  ; there  were  few  important  difeuffions  in  the  houfle 
of  peers,  efpecially  when  the  topics  referred  to  the  hierar- 
chical eftablifhments  of  the  country,  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  to  the  Have  trade,  of  which  he  was  a fyftematic  and 
eloquent  opponent,  in  which  his  lordfhip  did  nat  partici- 
pate. As  an  orator,  his  voice  was  deep,  full-toned,  and 
commanding,  his  enunciation  diftinil,  and  his  delivery  highly 
advantageous.  As  an  author,  befides  the  works  already 
referred  to,  he  publifhed  many  flmaller  pieces,  and  alfo  three 
volumes  entitled  “ Elementary  Treatifes  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Practical  Mathematics  for  the  Ufe  of  Stu- 
dents.” As  a biffiop,  an  overfeer  of  his  diocefe,  his  con- 
duit was  exemplary  and  very  praife-worthy.  In  the  fee  of 
St.  David’s,  which  was  faid  to  exhibit  more  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  he  car- 
ried through  a regular  fyftem  of  reform.  He  regulated  the 
condition  of  the  clergy,  and  proceeded  to  a ftriiler  courfe  with 
refpecl  to  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  admitting  none 
without  perfonally  examining  them  himfelf,  and  looking  very 
narrowly  into  the  titles  which  they  produced.  With  all 
this  vigilance,  his  lordfhip  ailed  to  them  as  a tender  father, 
encouraging  them  to  vifit  him  during  his  ftay  in  the  country, 
which  was  ufually  for  fleveral  months  in  the  year,  affifting 
them  with  advice,  and  miniftcring  to  their  temporal  necef- 
fi ties. with  a liberal  hand.  In  his  progrefs  through  the  dio- 
cefe, he  frequently  preached  in  the  pariffi  churches,  and 
beftowed  confiderable  largefles  on  the  poor.  “ He  was,” 
fays  his  biographer,  “ a bleffing  to  his  people,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  grateful  hearts,  and  parted  from  him  with 
infinite  reluitance.”  Since  the  death  of  the  biffiop,  two 
volumes  of  his  fermon3  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  his 
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fon,  who  propofes,  “ if  it  pleafe  God  to  fpare  him  a few  leifure  in  adfive  ffudy,  and  he  left  a confiderable  number  of 
years,”  to  publifh  an  uniform  edition  of  all  his  father's  works,  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  enumerate  the  titles 
works,  with  a biographical  account  of  the  author.  The  of  the  principal.  The  whole  of  his  works  were  collefted 
bifhop  has  left  behind  him  in  MS.,  but  ready  for  the  prefs,  and  publilhed,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Medica,”  in  1660, 
a Tranflation  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  with  Notes  ; a Trea-  3 vols.  folio,  at  Nuremberg,  by  his  youngeff  fon,  Gregory, 
tife  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  Hiilorical  Books  of  the  Among  his  feparate  publications  are  “ De  Natura  Humana 
Old  Teftament  ; a Treatife  on  the  Prophets;  containing  Libri  duo,”  Wittemburg,  1607.  “ Tra&atus  de  Scorbuto, 
Notes  on  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Oba-  five,  de  magnis  Hippocratis  Lienibus,  Pliniique  Stomacace 
diah  ; which  will  be  publiflied,  if  the  demand  for  them  be  et  Scelotyrbe,”  Gieffen,  1609,  1615.  “ Centuria  problema- 

fuch  as  to  jultify  the  undertaking.  Monthly  Magazine,  turn  Medicorum,”  1610.  “ De  moj-bis  eorumque  caufis  Li- 
vol.  xxii.  Preface  to  Sermons,  by  Samuel  Horfley,  LL.D.  ber,”  ibid.  1612,  in  410.  “ De  tuenda  fanitate  Studioforum 

F.R.S  F.A.S.  late  lord  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  et  Literatorum  Libri  duo,”  ibid.  i6i5,in8vo.  “ De  na~ 

HORST,  in  Geography , a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  tura  Thermarum  Differtatio,”  1618,  in  4to.  with  fome  other 
bifliopric  of  Paderborn  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paderborn. — tradts.  He  publilhed  alfo  two  volumes  in  quarto,  at  Ulm, 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Marks  ; fix  1623 — 28,  “ Obfervationum  Medicarum  fingularium  Libri 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Hattingen. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  quatuor,”  with  a fupplement,  in  1631  ; and  an  abridgment 
of  Holftein  ; four  miles  E.  of  Krempe.  of  his  uncle’s  “ Herbarium  Plorftianum,”  1630;  and  fome 

HORSTIUS,  James,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  and  bo-  fmaller  tradls,  entitled  “ De  natura  amoris  ;”  De  natura 
tanift,  was  born  at  Torgau,  in  May  1537,  and  took  the  motus  animalis  et  voluntarii  “ De  caufis  fimilitudinis  et 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder  in  1562.  After  diffimilitudinis  in  foetu  refpeftu  parentum,”  &c.  See  Gr. 
having  praftifed  his  profeffion  for  feveral  years,  he  was  ap-  Horftii  Oratio  funebris  a J.  D.  Dieterich,  fubjoined  to  his 
pointed  ordinary  phyfician  of  the  archduke  of  Aullria  in  works.  Eloy.  Dift.  Flitt. 

1 580  ; a poll  which  he  occupied  about  four  years,  and  then  Horstius,  John-Daniel,  and  Gregory,  two  fons  of  the 
was  elected  to  a chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmiladt,  in  preceding,  were  alfo  phyficians  and  profelfors  of  medicine  ; 
which  he  pronounced  an  inaugural  oration,  “ De  remoris  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  3 5 ; but  John-Daniel 
difcentium  medicinam,  et  earum  caufis.”  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  his  65th  year,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
been  dean  of  the  faculty  and  vice-reftor  of  that  univerfity  in  chiefly  anatomical,  and  of  little  value  at  prefent.  He  was 
1595,  and  to  have  died  in  May  1600;  but  others  believe  concerned  with  his  brother  Gregory  in  editing  the  collection 
that  his  death  occurred  earlier.  His  works  are  as  follows  : of  his  father’s  works  ; andlikewife  publiflied  an  edition  of  the 

“ Precationes  Medicorum  Pise,”  Helmftadt,  1585,  i2mo.  “ Queftiones  Medico-legales”  of  Paul  Zacchias,  Francfort, 
Devite  vinifera  ejufque  partibus  opufculum,”  ibid.  1587,  1666,  in  folio  ; and  an  edition  of  the  “ Opera  Medica”  of 

8vo.  Marpurg,  1630,  with  the  following  : “ Herbarium  Riverius,  at  the  fame  place,  in  1674,  1°  f°h°-  Eloy. 
Horftianum,  feu,  de  felectis  plantis  et  radicibus  libri  duo,”  HORSTMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Helmft.  1587.  “ De  natura,  differentiis,  et  caufis  eorum  the  bifliopric  of  Munfter  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Munfter.  N. 

qui  dormientes  ambulant,”  Lipfiae,  1593,  8vo.  “ De  aureo  lat.  520  9'.  E.  long.  70  17'. 

dente  maxillari  pueri  Silefii,”  Lipf.  1593.  “ Epiftolse  Phi-  HORSZCZYK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
lofophicae  et  Medicinales,”  ibid.  1596.  “ Difputationes  Volhynia  ; 48  miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

Catholics  de  rebus  fecundum  et  prseter  naturam,”  Wittem-  HORTA,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  among  the  Romans, 
burg,  1609.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill.  who  prefided  over  youth  and  excited  them  to  virtue  by  her 

Horstius,  Gregory,  an  able  and  learned  phyfician,  ne-  exhortations.  Her  temple  is  never  fliut,  to  admonifh  youth, 
phew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Torgau,  where  his.  fa-  fo  liable  to  be  feduced,  cerea  in  vitrum  JleEii,  that  they  fliould 
ther  was  one  of  the  chief  magillrates,  in  the  year  1578.  be  always  difpofed  with  particular  vigilance  over  themfelves 
After  having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 

fchools  of  Torgau  and  Halberfladt,  in  which  he  far  out-  HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  feignior’s  court,  are 
(tripped  his  equals  in  age,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Wit-  upholfterers,  or  tapeftry-hangers. 

temburg,  and  commenced  the  ftudy  of  medicine  ; and  after-  There  is  no  city  better  or  more  orderly  regulated  than 
wards  travelled  through  the  principal  Hates  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  feignior’s  camp;  and  to  have  a notion  of  the 
into  Switzerland,  being  introduced  not  only  in  the  fchools  magnificence  of  that  prince,  he  mull  be  feen  in  that  equi- 
of  fcience,  but  to  men  of  literature  in  general.  At  Bafil  he  page  ; as  he  is  much  better  lodged  and  accommodated 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  March  1606;  and  on  his  there  than  at  Conftantinople,  or  any  other  city  of  his  do- 
return,  in  the  fame  year,  to  his  native  place,  he  was  imme-  minions. 

diately  appointed  to  a medical  profefforfhip,  in  the  univerfity  He  has  always  two  tents  or  pavilions,  and  two  fets  of 
of  Wittemburg,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Two  years  furniture  entire';  that,  while  he  is  in  one,  they  may  pitch  or 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  by  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  to  fpread  the  other. 

a medical  chair  in  the  college  at  Gieffen,  and  in  1609  was  In  order  to  this,  he  has  conftantly  400  hortagilers,  01 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Archiater  of  Heffe.  At  this  time  upholfterers  in  his  retinue,  who  go  a day’s  journey  before 
his  profeffional  character  had  rifen  in  the  public  eftimation,  him  to  fix  on  a proper  place.  They  firft  prepare  the  ful- 
and  he  numbered  among  his  patients  the  principal  nobility  of  tan’s  tent,  and  then  thofe  of  the  officers  of  the  Porte  ; and 
the  diftridl.  In  1622,  he  received  a public  invitation  from  the  beglerbegs,  according  to  their  rank, 
the  magiftracy  of  Ulm  to  fettle  there  as  phyfician  to  that  HORTATOR,  in  the  Roman  Navigation,  an  officer  whofe 
city;  and  as  prefident  of  the  college.  He  fulfilled  his  duties  bufinefs  it  was  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  the  rowers, 
in  both  thefe  offices  with  great  reputation  ; and  his  integrity  and  to  direft  them  when  to  Hop,  and  when  to  ply  their 
and  humanity,  not  lefs  than  his  extenfive  erudition,  and  his  oars. 

fuccefsful  practice,  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  celeuftes  to  this  officer, 
claimed  the  refpedt  and  admiration  of  the  furrounding  Hates.  HORTE,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate,  who 
He  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft  163 6,  aged  58  years,  was  educated  for  a diffenting  minifter  under  Mr.  Thomas 
During  his  refidence  at  Gieffen  and  at  Ulm  he  employed  his  Rowe,  and  had  for  a fellow-pupil  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ifaac 
Vol.  XV I II.  Hh  Watts, 
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Watts,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a correfpondence  till  the 
do&or’s  death.  He  was  fettled  in  early  life  as  a diffenting 
minifter  at  Marfhfield  in  Glocefterfhire ; while  there,  he 
conformed  to  the  church,  and  in  i 708  preached  a viiitation 
fermon  at  Aylefbury.  He  was  afterwards  taken  to  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  where  he  was  made 
bifhop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  from  whence  he  was  tranflated 
to  Kilmore,  and  in  1742  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Tuam. 
He  died  in  1751.  His  works  are  a volume  of  excellent 
fermons,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1738,  and  afterwards  at  Lon- 
don in  1757.  Month.  Mag. 

HORTENSIUS,  Quintus,  a diftinguifhed  Roman 
orator,  born  about  the  year  115  B.C.  He  began  to  plead 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  ta- 
lent, that  the  great  Cicero  faid  of  him,  “ the  genius  of  Hor- 
tenfius,  like  the  ftatue  of  Phidias,  was  at  once  beheld  and 
approved.’’  He  afterwards  entered  the  army  and  rofe  to  the 
poit  of  military  tribune  : he  then  paffed  through  the  ufual 
courfe  of  civil  offices  to  the  confulfhip , which  he  ferved  with 
Ctecilius  Metellus  B.  C.  70.  At  that  period  he  had  ac- 
quired fo  much  power  and  diftindtion  by  his  eloquence,  that 
when  the  lot  of  the  Cretan  war  fell  upon  him,  he  refigned  it 
to  his  colleague,  preferring  the  diltindtion  and  celebrity  of 
the  forum  and  fenate-houfe.  He  continued  to  plead  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  his  fixty -fourth  year,  or  51  B.  C. 
We  refer  to  the  article  Cato  for  a curious  incident  in  the 
domeftic  life  of  Hortenfius.  As  an  orator  he  was  elegantly 
fplendid  in  his  didtion,  apt  in  his  compofition,  and  copious 
in  his  matter.  He  embraced  the  whole  fubjedl  in  his 
memory,  divided  it  acutely,  and  omitted  nothing  which  the 
caufe  fupplied,  either  for  confirmation  or  refutation.  He 
was  aided  with  uncommon  powers  of  memory,  which  enabled 
him  to  repeat  a whole  oration  in  the  words  which  he  had 
previoufly  conceived,  without  committing  it  to  writing,  and 
to  go  through  all  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  in  their 
order.  Though  Hortenfius  died  very  rich,  he  lived  in  a 
very  luxurious  ftyle  : he  pofTefTed  feveral  magnificent  coun- 
try feats,  furnifhed  with  parks,  aviaries,  fifh-ponds,  &c.  in 
which  he  very  much  delighted.  He  was  accuftomed  with 
his  own  hand  to  irrigate  his  fine  plane-trees  with  wine, 
which  may  render  credible  the  anecdote  of  his  leaving  to  his 
heir  10,000  cafks  of  that  liquor.  His  daughter  Hortenfia 
inherited  her  father’s  eloquence,  and  when  the  Roman  wo- 
men were  required  to  render  on  oath  an  account  of  their 
property,  preparatory  to  a heavy  tax,  file  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  her  fex  with  fuch  force,  that  the  decree  was  annulled. 
Her  harangue,  which  was  delivered  on  this  occafion,  before 
the  triumvirs,  Antony,  Odlavius,  and  Lepidus,  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  who  fpeaks  of  it  with  applaufe. 
Univer.  Hilt. 

Hortensius,  Lambert,  a man  of  letters,  was  born  at 
Montfort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1518.  He 
derived  his  name  from  the  circumftance  of  his  father  being 
a gardener.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerlity  of  Louvain,  and 
was  afterwards  a profeflor  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at 
Utrecht,  and  entered  into  priefts’  orders.  In  1544  he  was 
appointed  prefedf  of  the  college  of  Naarden,  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  notwithstanding  other  invitations.  When  the 
town  was  lacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  his  houfe  was 
pillaged,  and  he  had  the  cruel  misfortune  of  feeing  his 
natural  fon  maflacred  before  his  eyes.  He  himfelf  would 
have  {hared  the  fame  fate,  had  he  not  been  recognized  and 
faved  by  one  of  his  former  pupils.  He  did  not  long  furvive 
this  evil,  but  died  in  the  courfe  of  a year  or  two.  He  was 
a general  fcholar,  and  publifhed  many  works,  chiefly  in  the 
Latin  language.  He  tranflated  four  of  the  comedies  of 
Ariftophanes  into  Latin  verfe,  and  he  wrote  annotations  on 


the  firft  fix  books  of  the  JEtieid,  and  on  Lucan's  Pharfalia ; 
the  latter  he  fo  highly  prized,  that  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
was  folicitous  to  lave  at  the  pillage  of  his  houfe.  They 
were  publiflied  after  his  death  at  Utrecht  in  1578.  His 
chief  work,  as  an  hid orian,  was  entitled  “ De  Bello  Germani1- 
co,  a Carolo  V.  Csef.  gefto  lib.  vii.” 

Hortensius,  Martin,  an  aftronomer,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1605,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  1639. 
He  is  known  by  a difiertation  “ De  Mercurio  fub  foie  vifo, 
a Venere  irivifa;’’  alfo  two  difcourfes  “ De  utilitate  et  digni- 
tate  Mathefeos,  et  de  Oculo  ejufque  Prceftantia.” 

HORTICULTURE,  compounded  of  hortus,  garden; 
and  colo,  I till,  drefs,  &c.  the  art  of  gardening.  See  Gar- 
dening. 

HORTOBAGY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  They  fie  ; 
17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nanas. 

HORTON,  a townfliip  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  King’s 
county  ; traverfed  by  a river,  which  fupplies  the  inhabitants 
with  excellent  falmon. 

HORTULANUS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  the  emberiza,  in  the  Linnsean  fyllem,  though  fome  wri- 
ters have  made  this  a diftindt  genus. 

HORTUS,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  female 
genital  parts  of  animals. 

Hortus  Siccus.  See  Herbal  and  Herbarium. 

HORVATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Varafdin. 

HORVOS,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  25  miles  long 
and  three  wide,  feparated  by  a narrow  channel  from  the  N. 
coaft  of  Yucatan.  N.  lat.  210  io1.  W.  long.  70  5'. 

HORWAL,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Rohaczow. 

HORZITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaf- 
lau  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Czaflau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Konigingratz.  N.  lat.  50"  18'.  E. 
long.  150  20'. 

HOSANCOCK  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Schuylkill.  N.  lat.  40  8'.  W.  long.  750  30'. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  Ceremonies,  a prayer  which 
they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles. 

It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  there  was  frequent  repetition 
therein  of  the  word  ferva  nunc,  or  ferva  precor4, 

i.  e.  fave  us  now  ; or,  fave  us,  we  pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannas.  The  Jews  call  them 
hofchannoth  ; i.  e.  the  hofannas.  Some  are  rehearfed  on  the 
firit  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  &c.  which  they  call  hofanna 
of  the  firit  day,  hofanna  of  the  fecond  day,  &c. 

Hosanna  Rabla,  or  Grand  Hofanna,  is  a name  they  give 
to  their  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  lalls  eight  days  ; becaufe, 
during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  frequently  calling  for  the 
affiftance  of  God,  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins,  and  his  bleff- 
ing  on  the  new  year ; and  to  that  purpofe  they  make  great 
life  of  the  hofchannoth,  or  prayers  above  mentioned. 

The  Jews  alfo  apply  the  term  hofanna  rabba,  in  a more 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feaft  of  taberna- 
cles ; becaufe  they  apply  themfelves  more  immediately  on 
that  day  to  invoke  the  divine  blefling,  See. 

HOSANPORAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar ; 25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  26°  4'. 
E.  long.  84  30'. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  hofa,  a flocking.  See  Stocking, 

Hose,  a term  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  {heath 
from  which  the  fhoot  of  grain  proceeds. 

Hose  in  Hofe,  among  Botanifls,  fignifies  one  long  hulk 
of  a flower  within  another ; as  in  the  polyanthus.  See 
Primrose. 
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Hose -Hujh,  a long  round  hulk  ; as  in  pinks,  july-flowers, 
See. 

HOSEA,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its 
author  ; the  firft  in  order  of  the  lelfer  prophets,  and  perhaps, 
Jonah  excepted,  the  moll  ancient  of  them  all.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  delivered  his  prophecies  under 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  Ifrael ; 
and  under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah.  His  principal  defign  is  to  publiili  the 
grofs  idolatry  of  the  people  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  to  denounce 
the  divine  vengeance  again  ft  them,  and  to  foretel  the  cap- 
tivity in  Alfyria.  His  ftyle,  fays  bilhop  Lowth,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity  ; it  is  pointed,  ener- 
getic, and  concife.  It  bears  a diftinguilhed  mark  of  poetical 
compofition,  in  that  priftine  brevity  and  condenfation,  which 
are  obfervable  in  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have 
in  fome  meafure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  Jerom.  “ He  is  altogether,”  fays  he, 
fpeaking  of  this  prophet,  “ laconic  and  fententious.”  But 
this  very  circumltance,  which  was  anciently  fuppofed,  with- 
out doubt,  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  elegance,  in  the 
prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  Hebrew  literature,  is  productive  of 
io  much  obfeurity,  that  although  the  general  fubject  of 
this  writer  be  fufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  molt  difficult  and 
perplexed  of  all  the  prophets.  Beiides,  the  duration  of  his 
miniftry  mult  include  a very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  ; 
but  we  have  now  only  a fmall  volume  of  his  remaining,  which, 
it  feems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies  : and  thefe  are  ex- 
tant in  a continued  leries,  with  no  marks  of  diftinftion  as 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  publiffied,  or  the  fubjefts  of 
which  they  treat.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed,  if, 
in  perufing  the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimes  hnd  our- 
felves  in  a iimilar  predicament  with  thofe  who  confulted  the 
fcattered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  Lowth’s  Left,  on  the  facred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  See  Hebrew 
Poetry. 

HOSEEPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan, 
in  Bahar  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  26'  25'. 
E.  long.  84°  18'. 

HOSHEARPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  La- 
hore ; 40  miles  E.  of  Jallindar. 

HOSIUS,  Stanislaus,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
molt  illuftrious  Catholic  prelates  in  the  16th  century,  was  a na- 
tive of  Cracow,  and  born  in  the  year  1504.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  arid  was  lent  to  purfue 
his  academical  ftudies  at  the  univerlity  of  Padua.  After 
continuing  there  fome  time,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  The  fu- 
periority  of  his  talents  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
who  made  him  his  fecretary,  and  afterwards  employed  him 
in  the  chancellery,  in  the  management  of  the  molt  important 
Hate  affairs.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  nominated  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Culm,  from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Walmia.  He  was  now  employed  on  millions  of  import- 
ance by  the  pope  Pius  IV.  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  negociate  for  the  continuation  of 
the  council  of  Trent.  Having  proved  fuccefsful  in  his  nego- 
ciations,  Pius  fent  him,  in  1561,  a cardinal’s  hat,  which  he 
declined,  till  the  pope  obliged  him  to  accept  it.  He  was  a 
learned  and  zealous  champion  for  the  Roman  church.  His 
works  make  two  volumes  folio  : they  have  gone  through 
many  impreffions.  He  wrote  elegantly,  and  was  an  able 
opponent  of  the  Proteftants.  He  died  in  1 579.  The  bell 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1584.  Univer.  Hilt. 

HOSLUNDIA.,  in  Botany,  lo  named  by  Mr.  Peter 
Thonning,  in  commemoration  of  Olaus  Hollund  Smith. 


Thefe  two  young  Danes  undertook  an  expedition  to  tlie 
coaft  of  Guinea,  in  fearch  of  natural  produftions,  where  un- 
fortunately the  latter,  a molt  ardent  and  intelligent  botanilt, 
from  whole  refearches  much  was  expefted,  met  with  a pre- 
mature death Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  212. — Clafs  and  order, 

Biandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Verticillata,  Linn.  Labiates , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  ‘tubular, 
live-toothed,  ltriated.  Cor.  ringent,  almolt  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx  ; throat  compreffed  : upper  lip  of  the  limb  ereft, 
ovate,  gibbous ; lower  one  gaping,  trifid,  recurved.  Siam „ 
Filaments  four,  growing  to  the  tube  ; the  two  barren  ones 
very  ffiort  ; anthers  kidney-ffiaped.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior, 
four-cleft ; ftyle  thread-ffiaped,  the  length  of  the  perfeft 
ftamens ; ftigma  bifid.  Peric.  Berry  fpurious,  formed  out 
of  the  calyx  ; roundiffi  and  flightly  ten-cornered,  umbilicated 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  hollow  within.  Seeds  four,  ovate, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed.  Corolla  ringent, 
its  upper  lip  concave.  Stamens  four,  two  of  which  are  bar- 
ren. Seeds  four,  within  the  pulpy  calyx. 

1.  H.  oppofita.  Vahl.  Enum.  n.  1. — “ Leaves  oppofite, 
oblong-ovate.’’ — Native  of  buffiy  places  in  Guinea.  This 

Jhrub  is  about  fix  feet  high,  having  numerous  oppofite 
branches  croffing  each  other,  with  a hairy  line  between  the  infer, 
tion  of  the  leaves  ; thefe  are  two  inches  or  more  in  length, 
ferrated  towards  the  end,  entire  at  the  bafe,  aromatic. 
Flowers  white.  Berry  the  fize  of  a currant,  orange-co- 
loured, downy. 

2.  H . verticillata.  Vahl.  Enum.  n.  2.—“  Leaves  lauceo- 
late,  ternate.” — Native  of  Senegal,  and  firft  difeovered  by 
M.  Dupuis,  formerly  fuperintendant  of  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries. — Stem  lhrubby,  branched.  Branches  fquare, 
ltriated,  flightly  downy,  hoary  at  the  top.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  half  long,  ferrated,  but  entire  both  at  the  top  and  bafe, 
interfperfed  with  refinous,  bright  fpots,  which  are  difeern- 
ible  by  the  help  of  a lens.  The  parts  of  fructification  in 
this  fpecies  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  laft.  Panicle  ter- 
minal.  Bracleas  minute,  awl-ffiaped.  Flowers  fmall,  clothed 
outwardly  with  whitiffi  hairs. 

HOSPINIAN,  Rodolphus,  in  Biography , a learned 
Swifs  divine,  was  born  at  Altdorf,  near  Zurich,  in  1547. 
From  a very  early  period  he  was  diftinguilhed  for  excellent 
talents,  which  his  friends  encouraged  and  cultivated,  by  giv. 
ing  him  a good  education.  In  1568  he  was  admitted  into 
the  miniftry,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  much 
diligence  and  affiduity  at  a country  church  a few  miles  from 
Zurich.  After  this  he  had  the  fuperintendance  firft  of  the 
abbey-fehool  at  Zurich,  and  then  of  the  Caroline  fchool. 
Amidft  the  various  occupations  of  his  life  he  was  enabled  to 
compofe  fome  valuable  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  <fDe 
Templis,  i.  e.  de  origine,  ufu,  et  abufu  Ternplorum “De 
monachis “ De  feftis  Judasorum  et  Ethnicorum  “ Feita 
Chriftianorum “ Hiftoria  Sacramentaria “ Hiftoria 
Jefuitica.”  He  was  nearly  a year  deprived  of  his  fight,  not- 
withftanding  which  he  continued  to  preach  as  ufual,  and  in 
1613  he  fubmitted  to  the  operation  of  couching,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifhes.  In  1623  his  faculties  became  fo  much 
impaired,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a fecond  childhood,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1626.  His  works,  which  are 
enumerated  by  Bayle,  were  collefted  and  printed  in  fevea 
volumes  folio. 

HOSPIDALETTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  bn 
ffiopric  of  Trent ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Trent. 

HOSPITA,  in  Mythology,  a furname  of  Venus,  under 
which  appellation  ffie  was  worfhipped,  and  had  a temple  at 
Memphis,  in  Egypt. 
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HOSPITAL,  Michael  de  l',  in  Biography , chancel- 
lor of  France,  was  born  at  Auvergne  in  1505.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law  in  the  moll  celebrated  univerfities  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature.  He 
was  in  early  life  made  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  rota  at 
Rome,  the  duties  of  which  he  quitted,  to  follow  the  law 
court  at  Paris.  Here  he  palled  through  various  high  offices, 
continually  rifing  in  elteem  for  his  ability  and  integrity.  In 
1560,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of 
France.  At  this  period  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
the  factions  of  contending  interefts.  L’Hofpital  was  a true 
patriot,  and  preferred  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  country, 
to  that  of  any  interell  fupported  by  the  great.  To  carry 
his  point  he  was  fometimes  obliged  to  give  way,  and  even  to 
content  to  a fevere  edidl  againft  the  Proteftants  ; this  he  did 
with  much  regret,  and  he  never  cealed  to  advocate  the  caufe 
of  toleration.  In  1562,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  decree 
which  allowed  freedom  of  worffiip  to  the  Proteftants.  He 
was  more  than  once  accufed  of  being  himfelf  a Proteftant, 
and  was  excluded  from  thofe  councils  in  which  the  bloody 
maftacre  was  planned.  The  papal  legate  would  gladly  have 
removed  him  from  office,  which  he  was  unable  to  do,  till  at 
length  the  whole  influence  of  the  court  was  bent  on  exter- 
minating by  violence  the  reformed  religion.  He  now  re- 
llgned  his  feals,  and  retired  into  the  country  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  with  his  books  and  his  friends,  and 
in  this  retreat  he  declared  that  he  enjoyed  more  happinefs 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  public  life.  The  felicity'  of  pri- 
vacy was  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  deteftable  maftacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  It  was  imagined  that  he  might, 
on  account  of  his  great  integrity,  be  included  among  the 
number  of  victims,  and  when  a troop  of  horfe  approached 
his  houfe,  he  was  aflced  if  he  would  defend  himfelf  with  fire- 
arms ; “ By  no  means,”  faid  he,  (!  and  if  the  wicket  is  not 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  affaffins,  fet  open  the  great  gates.” 
The  men,  who  were  lent  on  the  bloody  errand,  were  over- 
taken by  a meffage  from  the  king,  announcing  that  l’Hof- 
pital  was  not  among  the  profcribed,  and  was  told  that  the 
authors  of  the  deed  had  pardoned  him  his  conftant  oppofi- 
tion  to  their  plans;  “ I did  not  indeed  know,”  faid  the 
excellent  man,  “ that  I had  merited  either  death  or  pardon.” 
He  furvived  this  fliock  but  a ffiort  time,  dying  in  the  yrear 
1573,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author 
of  “ Latin  poems,”  which  have  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  which  are  grave,  but  eafy  and  energetic  ; alfo  of 
“ Harangues  before  the  States  of  Orleans;”  “ Memoirs 
containing  treaties  of  Peace,  See.  ;”  “ A Difcourfe  in 
favour  of  Peace,”  and  other  traefs.  His  eulogy,  in  better 
times,  was  made  a prize  fubjedl  by  the  French  academy  in 
1777,  and  his  ftatue  was  erefted  in  marble  by  Lewis  XVI., 
but  his  noble  and  manly  conduft  has  erected  to  his  memory  a 
ftatue  more  durable  than  marble.  “ No  one,”  fays  his  bio- 
grapher, u was  more  determined  inrefiftance  to  injullice,  and 
if  ever  he  acceded  to  meafures  which  he  difapproved,  it  was 
only  to  prevent  worfe.”  Bayle.  Moreri. 

Hospital,  William-Francis-Antiiony, marquis  de  St. 
Merne,  a celebrated  mathematician,  of  the  fame  family  as  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1661.  His  genius  for  mathematical 
purfuits  difeovered  itfelf  at  a very  early  period  ; for,  being  pre- 
fent  one  day  at  the  duke  de  Rohan’s,  where  fome  able  geome- 
tricians were  fpeaking  of  a problem  of  M.  Pafcal’s,  which  ap- 
peared very  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay  that  he  believed  he 
could  folve  it.  They  fmiled  at  the  aflertipn,  and  probably  re- 
garded the  fuppofed  forwardnefs  of  a youth  of  fifteen  with 
contempt ; however,  in  a few  days,  he  lent  them  a very  neat 
folution,  which  gave  them  a very  different  idea  of  his  talents. 
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He  entered  the  army,  and  rofe  to  the  poll  of  captain  oi 
horfe,  but  Hill  retained  his  paffion  for  mathematics,  which 
he  itudied  at  the  hours  of  leifure  from  military  duty',  though 
he  was  forced  to  do  it  in  concealment,  as  an  attachment  to 
the  fciences  was  thought  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a foldier. 
Hifgufted  with  this  idea  he  quitted  the  army,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  ftudy.  When  he  was  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  folution  of  pro- 
blems drawn  from  the  fublimeft  geometry,  which  had  been 
propofed  to  the  mathematical  world  by  John  Bernouilli. 
In  the  year  1693  he  was  admitted  an  honourary  member  of 
the  Academy'  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  from  this  period  the 
philosophical  tranfaftions  of  France,  and  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries, were  enriched  by  his  papers.  He  publiftied  a work  on 
fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  fluxions,  entitled  “ Analyfe  des  infini- 
mens  petits,”  being  the  firft  Frenchman  that  ever  wrote  on 
this  fubjecl.  He  died  at  the  age  of  43,  in  the  year  1704, 
and  after  his  death  was  publiftied  another  mathematical  work 
which  he  had  left  in  a finiflied  ftate,  and  which  included 
“ Les  Sections  Coniques,  les  Lieux  Geometriques,  la  Con- 
ftrudtion  des  Equations,  et  une  Theorie  des  Courbes  Me- 
chaniques.” 

Hospital,  popularly  Spital,  a place  or  building  eredled, 
endowed,  or  fupported  by  charitable  contributions,  for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  lick,  and 
otherwife  helplefs. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes,  hojl  or  Jlranger. 
In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the  bilhop  had  immediate 
charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difeafed  ; alfo  of 
widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  See.  When  the  churches  came 
to  have  fixed  revenues  allotted  them,  it  was  decreed,  that, 
at  leaft,  one-fourth  part  thereof  fliould  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ; and  to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly', 
divers  houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  deno- 
minated hofpitals. 

They'  were  governed  wholly  by  the  priefts  and  deacons, 
under  the  infpedfion  of  the  bilhop. 

In  courfe  of  time,  feparate  revenues  were  affigned  for  the 
hofpitals  ; and  particular  perfons,  out  of  motives  of  piety 
and  charity',  gave  lands  and  money  for  erefting  of  hoi- 
pitals. 

When  the  church-difcipline  began  to  relax,  the  priefts, 
who,  till  then,  had  been  the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals,  con- 
verted them  into  a fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at 
pleafure,  without  giving  an  account  thereof  to  any  body, 
referving  the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe  ; 
fo  that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  fruftrated.  To 
remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefsly  prohibited 
the  giving  any'  hofpital  to  fecular  priefts  in  the  way  of 
benefice  ; and  direfted  the  adminiftration  thereof  to  be  given 
to  fufficient  and  refponfible  laymen,  who  fhould  take  an 
oath,  like  that  of  tutors,  for  the  faithful  difeharge  thereof; 
and  be  accountable  to  the  ordinaries.  This  decree  was  exe- 
cuted, and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  England,  hofpitals,  founded  for  the  mere  l'elief  of  the 
indigent  and  neceffitous,  are  peculiarly  called  alms-houfes  ,* 
the  name  hofpital  being  referred  to  thofe  delhned  for  the 
fick,  aged,  young,  &c.  See  Corporation. 

Any  perfon  feifed  of  an  eftate  in  fee  fimple,  may,  by  deed 
inrolled  in  chancery,  ereft  and  found  an  hofpital  for  the 
fuftenance  and  relief  of  the  poor,  to  continue  for  ever;  and 
place  fuch  heads,  &c.  therein  as  he  {hall  think  fit;  and  fuch 
hofpital  fhall  be  incorporated,  and  fubjedt  to  fuch  vifitors. 
See.  as  the  founder  fhall  nominate.  Alfo  fuch  corporations 
fhall  have  power  to  take  and  purchafe  lands  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  fo  as  the  fame  be  not 
holden  of  the  king,  See.  and  to  make  leafes  for  twenty-one 
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y&ars,  referving  the  accu  Homed  yearly  rent ; but  no  hofpi- 
tal  is  to  be  eredled,  unlefs  upon  the  foundation  it  be  en- 
dowed with  lands  or  hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Stat.  39  Eliz.  cap.  5. 

This  act  was  made  perpetual  by  the  21  Jac.  cap.  1.  It 
is  underilood,  in  confequence  of  this  ftatute,  that  if  the  lands 
given  to  an  hofpital  be  afterwards  improved,  they  (hall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  hofpital,  though  they  (hould  be  above  the 
yearly  value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  And  goods  and  chat- 
tels, real  or  perfonal,  may  be  taken  of  what  value  foever. 
(2  Inft.  722.)  But  by  9 Geo.  II.  cap.  39.  no  lands  nor 
money  (hall  be  conveyed  or  fettled  in  truft,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  charitable  foundations,  unlefs  the  appointment  of 
lands,  money,  or  perfonal  eftate,  flocks  in  the  public  funds 
excepted,  be  made  by  deed  indented,  fealed,  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of  two  witnefles,  at  leaf!  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  be  inrolled  in 
chancery  within  fix  calendar  montl  -s  next  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof;  and  unlefs  fuch  flock  in  the  public  funds  be 
transferred  in  the  public  books  ufually  kept  for  the  transfer 
of  flocks,  at  lead  fix  calendar  months  before  the  death  of 
the  donor,  and  take  effedl  immediately  and  without  the 
power  of  revocation.  By  43  Eliz.  cap.  4.  the  lord  chan- 
cellor may  iffue  commiffions  to  take  account  of  mifapplica- 
tion  of  lands  and  goods,  given  to  hofpitals,  which  have  no 
fpecial  vifitors  or  governors.  By  31  Eliz.  cap.  6.  the  place 
of  any  perfon,  taking  reward  for  nominating  to  an  hofpital, 
fhall  be  void.  By  the  aforefaid  flat,  of  the  39  Eliz.  cap.  5. 
it  is  provided,  that  all  leafes  of  eflates  for  a term  exceeding 
the  number  of  twenty-one  years,  in  pofleffion,  and  on  which 
the  accuflomable  yearly  rent  or  more,  by  the  greater  part 
of  twenty-one  years  next  before  the  taking  of  fuch  leafe 
fhall  not  be  referved  and  yearly  payable,  fhall  be  void.  By 
43  Eliz.  cap.  2.  all  lands  within  the  parifh  are  to  be  affeffed 
to  the  poor’s  rate,  and  it  has  been  determined  by  courts  of 
law,  particularly  by  Holt,  in  1 Anne,  that  hofpital  lands 
are  chargeable  to  the  poor  as  well  as  others.  (2  Salk.  527.) 
In  the  cafe  of  St.  Luke’s  hofpital,  by  1 Geo.  III.  it  was 
determined  in  general,  that  no  hofpital  is  chargeable,  to  the 
parifh  rates,  with  refpeft  to  the  fcite  thereof,  except  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  are  inhabited  by  the  officers,  whofe  apart- 
ments are  to  be  rated  as  fingle  tenements,  of  which  the  faid 
officers  are  the  occupiers.  By  the  annual  adds  for  the  land- 
tax,  it  is  provided,  that  the  fame  fhall  not  extend  to  charge 
any  hofpital,  for  or  in  refpeft  to  the  fcite  of  fuch  hofpital, 
or  any  of  the  buildings  within  the  walls  or  limits  thereof ; or 
to  charge  any  of  the  houfes  or  lands,  which  on  or  before 
Mar.  25,  1693,  did  belong  to  Chrifl’s  hofpital,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bethlehem  hofpital ; 
or  to  charge  any  other  hofpitals  or  alms-heufes  for  or  in  re- 
fpedl  of  any  rents  or  revenues,  which,  on  or  before  March 
25,  1693,  were  payable  to  the  faid  hofpitals  or  alms-houfes, 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor.  But  all  fuch  lands 
Sec.  belonging  to  any  hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  or  fettled  to 
any  charitable  or  pious  rue,  as  were  affeffed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  W.  and  M.  fhall  be  liable  to  be  charged.  The 
principal  Englifh  hofpitals  are  the  following : 

Hospital,  Vljle  s or  Haber dajhers,  is  an  hofpital  fituated 
at  Hoxton,  and  erefted  in  1692,  by  the  company  ofHaber- 
da-fhers,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  Robert  Alice,  efq.  who 
left  for  building  and  endowing  it  30,000/.  This  hofpital  is 
eftablifhed  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  poor  haberdafners, 
and  the  fupport  and  education  of  twenty  boys.  Each  of 
the  penfioners  in  this  hofpital  has  convenient  apartments,  is 
provided  with  proper  diet  and  firing,  three  pounds  yearly 
in  money,  and  a gown  every  fecond  year.  There  are  alio 


eftablifhed  falaries,  &c.  for  chaplain,  clerk,  butler,  porter, 
and  other  domeftics. 

Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's , is  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
ealt  fide  of  Smithfield,  and  incorporated  in  the  lafl  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of  the  hofpital  of 
the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  governors 
for  the  poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartholomew’s,  near  Wefl- 
Smithfield.  This  hofpital  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  founded  by  one  Rahere, 
about  the  year  1102. 

At  the  diffolution  of  the  monalleries,  Henry  VIII.  left 
five  hundred  marks  a-year  to  it,  on  condition  that  the  city 
fhould  add  five  hundred  marks  per  annum  for  the  relief  of 
fick  and  poor  people  ; but  it  was  more  largely  endowed,  for 
the  ufe,  of  fick  and  lame  perfons  only,  by  Edward  VI.  by 
the  munificence  of  the  city  and  private  benefactors.  This 
hofpital,  having  efcaped  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  was  re- 
paired and  beautified  by  the  governors  in  the  year  1691. 
But  the  buildings  became  by  length  of  time  l'o  ruinous  and 
dangerous,  that  a fubfeription  was  entered  into  in  1729,  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  rebuilding  it,  on  a plan  compre- 
hending four  detached  piles  of  building  to  be  joined  by  ilone 
gate-ways,  about  a court  or  area.  Four  piles  have  been 
erefted  and  finifhed  ; one  of  thefe  piles  contains  a large  hall 
for  the  refort  of  the  governors  at  general  courts,  a compt- 
ing-houfe  for  the  committees,  and  other  neceffary  offices  ; 
the  other  three  piles  contain  wards  for  the  reception  of  the 
patients,  See. 

.It  is  governed  by  a prefident,  treafurer,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  three  phyficians,  and  three  mailer  furgeons,  be- 
fides  as  many  affiftant  furgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  vicar. 
The  officers  of  this  hofpital,  are  a cook,  fleward,  renter, 
matron,  and  porter.  This  hofpital,  fince  its  enlargement, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  four  hundred  and  twenty 
patients.  It  extends  relief  alfo  to  a great  number  of  out- 
patients. By  the  report  of  1S11,  it  appears  that  this  hof- 
pital adminiilered  relief  to  9746  patients  in  the  courfe  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Hospital,  Bethlehem , or  Bedlam,  was  originally  a priory, 
founded  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  fheriff  of  London,  in  the  year 
1247,  the  31ft  of  Henry  III.  ; but  in  the  year  1547,  king 
Henry  VIII.  gave  this  hofpital  to  the  city,  who  employed 
it  for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics.  The  prefent  llately 
fabric  was  ereCted  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year  1676, 
at  a charge  of  about  feventeen  thoufand  pounds.  It  was  in 
length  five  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  forty  ftet  broad, 
and  contained  a great  number  of  cells,  or  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  unfortunate,  who  are  maintained  with- 
out any  expence  to  their  friends  ; except  an  allowance  for 
bedding.  At  each  end  of  this  llately  edifice  were  eredled, 
in  1733,  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  citizens, 
two  wings,  or  fpacious  buildings,  for  the  reception  of  poor 
incurable  lunatics.  But  it  became  neceffary  very  lately  to 
take  down  the  eaft  wing,  on  account  of  its  decay.  The 
report  of  the  number  of  incurables  was,  a fhort  time  fince,  82, 
being  37  men,  and  45  women  ; who,  by  an  order  of  court 
in  July  1807,  each  7s.  per  week  if  fent  by  pariihes, 
but  if  fent  by  friends,  7s.  The  number  of  patients  capable 
of  relief  amount  upon  an  average  to  170  ; and  it  has  been 
found,  at  a mean  computation,  that  nearly  two  out  of  three 
are  reftored  to  mental  fanity.  Before  this  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture  there  was  a pleafant  garden,  inclofed  by  a llately  wall 
about  feven  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  hofpital,  being 
united  by  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  Bridewell, 
has  the  fame  prefident,  governors,  who  confill  of  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  of  others,  who  are  made  governors 
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by  benefaftions  of  50/.  each,  treafurer,  clerk,  auditor,  phy- 
fician, furgeon,  and  apothecary  ; but  each  hofpital  has  a 
fteward,  and  inferior  officers  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  ma- 
nagement is  eutruited  to  a committee  of  42  governors,  feven 
of  whom,  with  the  treafurer,  phyfician,  and  other  officers, 
attend  every  Saturday  in  monthly  rotation  for  the  admiffion 
of  patients,  and  other  concerns  of  the  hofpital.  The  in- 
come of  this  hofpital,  appropriated  to  curables  and  incura- 
bles, and  arifing  from  rents,  &c.  and  dividends  on  govern- 
ment fecurities,  amounts  to  7412/.  1 6s.  lod.  The  number 
of  patients  in  this  hofpital,  on  the  31ft  ot  December  1807, 
was  126,  and  of  thofe  admitted  during  the  year  1808,  was 
85,  the  total  21 1 ; the  number  of  thofe  cured  and  dif- 
charged  52,  of  buried  12,  and  of  patients  in  the  hofpital  De- 
cember 31ft,  1808,  147.  By  the  report  of  181 1,  the  num- 
ber of  cured  and  difcharged  in  the  preceding  year  was  81, 
of  buried  7,  and  of  patients  remaining  147. 

The  decay  of  the  buildings  of  this  hofpital  has  made  it 
neceffary  to  rebuild  it ; and  the  committee,  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, have  determined  to  remove  it  to  another  iituation. 
Accordingly,  as  the  leafes  of  the  Bridge-houfe  eftates  in 
St.  George’s  fields  and  Lambeth-marffi  fell  in  at  Lady-day 
1810,  the  corporation  have  agreed  with  the  commiffioners  of 
thofe  eftates  for  a ground  plot  of  nearly  twelve  acres,  front- 
ing the  road  leading  from  Newington  to  Welt  min  fter-bridge, 
part  of  which  was  formerly  the  fcite  of  the  houfe  and  gar- 
dens called  the  Dog  and  Duck  ; and  on  this  fpot  it  is  propofed 
to  ereft  a new  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  a greater 
number  of  patients  than  the  prefent  building  can  contain, 
and  fuitable  to  the  munificence  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
llatues  of  the  two  lunatics  upon  the  pillars  of  the  front 
gates  of  Old  Bethlehem,  which  have  been  very  much  admired 
as  monuments  of  art,  were  the  work  of  Caius  Gabriel  Cib- 
ber, a native  of  Holftein,  who  came  into  England  at  fome 
period  previous  to  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  to  follow 
his  profeffion  as  a ftatuary. 

Hospital,  Bridewell,  is  fituated  in  Bridge-ftreet,  Black- 
friars,  on  a fpot  near  the  ancient  river  Fleet,  where  Hood 
the  palace  in  which  king  John  held  his  court,  and  within 
the  walls  of  which  was  a well  dedicated  to  St.  Bridged,  or 
Bride,  whence  the  palace,  &c.  derived  its  appellation.  This 
palace  had  been  varioufly  occupied  ; it  was  the  refidence  of 
cardinal  Wolfey  during  his  profperity,  and  after  his  fall  of 
Henry  VIII.  particularly  in  1529.  After  this  time  it  was 
fuffered  to  decay,  and  biffiop  Ridley  begged  it  of  Edward 
VI.,  to  be  converted  to  fome  charitable  ufe.  The  citizens 
of  London  addreffed  the  king’s  council  in  1552;  and  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  the  fame  year,  by  a deed  between  himfelf  and 
the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  granted  to 
them  all  the  manor-houfe  and  pariffi  of  Bridewell,  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  pariffi  of  St.  Bridget,  Fleet-ftreet,  with 
other  lands,  and  licence  to  purchafe  four  thoufand  mark 
lands,  befides  the  lands  given  them  by  his  majefty  in  London 
and  elfewhere,  and  to  purchafe  fo  much  land,  and  that  the 
lands  fo  given  them  ffiould  be  difcharged  of  all  tenths  and 
firtl-fruits.  And  out  of  the  fuppreffed  hofpital  of  the 
Savoy,  he  gave  a great  part  (whole  revenue  was  700  mark 
land),  befides  bedding  and  furniture  for  the  maintenance  and 
employment  of  vagrants  and  idle  perfons,  and  of  poor 
boys  ; uniting  it  with  Bethlem  hofpital.  The  king  was  fo 
defirous  that  this  grant  ffiould  be  carried  into  effeft,  that  he 
direfted  by  his  will  that  it  ffiould  be  performed,  and  died 
foon  after,  on  July  6,  1553.  In  1557  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don prefcribed  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  this  hof- 
pital, and  for  the  power  of  its  governors  and  officers.  (See 
Bridewell.)  By  an  aft  paffed  in  1782,  the  union  of 
Bridewell  and  Bethlem  was  recognized,  and  the  prefent  me- 
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thod  of  appointing  corporation  governors  was  eftabliffied  oc 
confirmed.  The  revenues  of  Bridewell  hofpital,  at  that 
time,  May  1792,  amounted  to  4505/.  13-r.  id.  and  of  Beth- 
lem hofpital,  to  7881/.  19^.  10 cl.,  of  which  2284 1.  17 s.  be- 
longed to  the  fund  for  incurables. 

The  front  of  this  building,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Bridge-ftreet,  Blackfriars,  has  not  for  many  years  exhi- 
bited any  part  of  the  original  palace.  At  prefent  there  is 
one  vaft  quadrangle.  The  chapel  is  a plain  edifice  ; the  pri- 
fon’s  gloomy  front  occupies  the  fouth-weft  corner ; and  the 
hall  the  greater  part  of  the  fouth  fide.  The  cieling  of  this 
large  room,  thirty-nine  paces  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
is  horizontal,  without  any  other  ornament  befides  two 
flowers,  where  the  luftres  are  fufpended.  At  the  weft  end, 
and  over  the  chimney,  is  a large  pifture  by  Holbein,  repre- 
fenting  Edward  VI.  in  the  aft  of  delivering  the  charter  for 
this  hofpital  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London.  There 
are  fome  other  piftures  which  we  have  not  room  to  particu- 
larize. It  appears  (fee  Bridewell),  that  this  inftitution 
is  of  a mixed  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the  fchool 
of  induftry,  the  work-houfe,  and  the  prifon  for  correftion. 
The  fchool  is  condufted  by  fix  mailers  of  different  arts,  who 
are  elefted  by  the  governors,  viz.  a printer,  book-binder, 
ferrit,  orris,  and  galloon  weavers,  and  a filver-fmith,  to 
whom  twenty-eight  youths  are  bound  from  Chrift’s  hofpital, 
as  apprentices,  who  are  clothed  at  the  charge  of  Bridewell 
hofpital,  but  maintained  by  their  mailers,  who  receive  the 
whole  profit  of  their  work.  They  were  formerly  habited 
in  a blue  jacket  and  trowfers,  with  a white  hat ; but  this 
fingularity  has  been  of  late  judicioufly  aboliihed  in  favour  of 
the  common  clothing  of  other  perfons  : when  they  have 
fervcd  their  apprenticeffiip  of  feven  years,  they  receive  their 
freedom,  and  a gift  of  ten  pounds  towards  eftahlifliing  tliem- 
felves  in  bufinefs.  The  workhoufe,  and  the  prifon  for  va- 
grants, idle  and  diforderly  perfons  of  both  fexes,  are  fepa- 
rated  into  folitary  rooms,  where  employments  are  provided, 
which  it  is  a part  of  their  puniffiment  to  execute,  and  which 
are  exercifed  by  their  taik-mafters,  and  fometimes  accompa- 
nied with  coercion.  Although  Bethlem  and  Bridewell  hof- 
pitals  are  united,  and  they  are  governed  by  the  fame  mem- 
bers, diftinft  accounts  of  their  refpeftive  revenues  are  kept. 
The  accounts  exhibited  at  Chriftmas  1808,  Rated  a net  in- 
come of  6201  l.6s.  nd.,  arifing  from  net  rents  of  the  eftates 
and  the  dividends  on  3000/.  3 percents.,  to  which  legacies 
and  donations  are  to  be  fubjoined.  The  expences  attending 
the  arts-mafters  and  apprentices  amounted  to  645/.  4 s.  6d. ; 
the  charges  attending  the  vagrants  to  706/.  19*.,  and  the  fa- 
laries  and  gratuities  to  the  feveral  officers  and  fervants,  &c. 
amounted  to  1586/.  141-.  2d.,  making  a total  of  2938/.  17 s. 
8 d.,  which  exceeded  the  receipt  by  3262/.  7 s.  3 d.  The 
qualification  of  a governor  is  a donation  of  50 /.  paid  upon 
eleftion,  which  is  in  the  general  court.  This  hofpital  is 
under  the  immediate  management  of  a prefident,  treafurer, 
chaplain,  phyfician,  clerk,  fteward,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  The  number  of  perfons  received  into  this  hofpital, 
during  the  year  1809,  amounted  to  1261,  including  279 
vagrants  or  difordery  perfons,  committed  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  ordered  for  hard  labour  or  correftion, 
917  perfons  to  be  forwarded  to  their  refpeftive  pariihes, 
and  35  apprentices. 

Hospital,  Charter-Houfc , or  Sutton’s.  See  Char- 
treuse. 

Hospital,  Chrijl’s,  popularly  called  the  Blue-coat  Hofpi- 
tal, was  anciently  a monaftery  of  Grey  friars,  founded  by 
Rahere,  the  firft  prior  thereof  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  or,  as 
others  fay,  by  John  Ewin,  citizen  and  mercer.  It  was 
diffolved  by  Henry  VIII.  and  granted  by  him  to  the 

city 
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city  in  1547,  and  the  grant  to  the  citizens  was  confirmed  on  thisoccafion  a glove  is  handed  about  among  the  audience 
by  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  who  converted  it  for  their  contribution. 


; who  are  fupplied  with 
cloathed,  dieted,  and 


in  1552 

into  an  hofpital  for  poor  children 
all  neceffaries  and  conveniences; 
taught. 

Since  its  firft  endowment,  it  has  received  abundance  of 
new  donations.  Befides  the  numerous  benefactions  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  the  city  allows  this  houfe  the  benefit  of  fuper- 
intending  and  licenfing  the  carts  of  London  ; and  a duty  of 
about  |ths  upon  every  cloth  brought  to  Blackwell-hall,  where 
clerks  are  kept  to  receive  it.  The  citizens,  by  king  Ed- 
ward’s charter,  are  incorporated  governors  of  his  feveral 
foundations  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  by  the  name 
of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
London,  governors  of  the  poffeffions,  revenues,  and  goods  of 
the  hofpitals  of  Edward  VI.,  &c.  A great  part  of  it  was 
burnt  down  by  the  great  fire  in  1666  ; but  is  again  rebuilt 
by  the  care  of  the  governors  ; though  not  without  in- 
curring a great  debt,  and  anticipating  the  revenues  of 
the  hofpital ; all  which  incumbrances  have  been  long  fince 
difeharged. 

Formerly,  a thoufand  poor  childien,  mod  of  them  orphans, 
were  maintained  on  this  foundation  ; eight  or  nine  fcore 
yearly  put  out  apprentices,  and  the  girls  to  fervice  ; but  the 
number  has  fluctuated  from  various  caufes. 

Befides  the  children  that  are  maintained  within  the  walls 
of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a confiderabie  number  of  the  lead 
and  younged  provided  for  in  the  country,  viz.  at  Hertford, 
in  Hertfordfhire,  where  there  are  a fchool-houfe,  a mader’s 
houfe,  and  feveral  houfes  for  nurfes  employed  in  taking  care 
of  the  children.  The  number  of  children  under  the  care 
and  charge  of  this  hofpital,  in  1810-u,  was  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  ; one  hundred  and  feventy-two 
were  put  out  apprentices,  and  eight  buried. 

Here  were  two  mathematical  fchools  ; the  fird  founded  by 
king  Charles  II.  Aug.  19th,  1674,  but  they  are  now  united. 
Youths  are  there  taught  feveral  parts  of  praftical  mathema- 
tics, particularly  navigation,  to  fit  them  for  apprentices  to 
maders  of  fhips  ; there  is  alfo  a grammar-fehool  (whence 
the  mod  improved  boys  are  yearly  fent  to  the  univerfity ), 
a writing-fehool,  and  a fchool  for  the  girls,  where  they 
learn  to  read,  to  few,  and  to  mark. 

In  the  mathematical  fchool,  called  the  new  royal  founda- 
tion of  king  Charles  II.,  forty  boys  are  qualified  for  the  fea  ; 
who  wear  appropriate  badges,  and  whofe  claffes  are  examined 
by  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  ten  of  whom  are 
yearly  appointed  to  diip-maders,  and  ten  others  received 
into  their  places,  who  have  attained  a competency  in  writing 
and  Latin  ; and  the  governors  appoint  forty  more.  All  the 
other  fcholars  are  bound  apprentices  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  for  feven  years  ; or,  if  properly  qualified,  are  fent  to  ei 


The  maders  of  thefe  fchools  are,  a grammar  mader,  who 
is  afiided  by  an  under  mader,  a mathematical  mader,  and 
two  writing  maders,  who  have  100/.  per  annum  each,  for 
their  falaries,  befides  houfes.  There  are  alfo  two  fchool- 
midreffes.  The  grammar  mader  hath  an  addition  of  20I. 
yearly  for  cathechifing  the  boys,  and  his  ufher  is  allowed 
50/.  a year.  There  are  likewife  a drawing  mader  andmufic 
mader. 

The  children  are.  admitted  by  an  ofder  of  committee  and 
treafurer,  figned  by  the  chief  clerk.  Their  education  con- 
fids  of  arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  navigation,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  Their  drefs  is  the  fame  as  that  ufed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  being  a blue  cloth  coat  or  tunic,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  with  yellow  breeches  and'  dockings,  and  a round 
bonnet  or  cap  too  fmall  to  cover  the  head,  and  it  is  there- 
fore generally  taken  in  the  hand.  An  examination  of 
the  children  in  the  grammar  fchool  takes  place  in  the 
months  of  Mai'ch  and  September  by  an  experienced  per- 
fon,  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  upper  mader 
examines  the  under  mader’s  highed  form  twice  in  the 
year,  and  takes  fuch  as  he  judges  ready  for  his  indruc- 
tion.  The  holidays  allowed  are  eleven  days  at  Eader,  in- 
cluding Sundays ; one  week  at  Whitfuntide  ; and  at  Bar- 
tholomew-tide  three  weeks ; and  at  Chridmas  15  days,  and 
the  ufual  Saint’s  days,  See.  The  catechifer  teaches  the 
children  the  fundamental  points  of  religion  three  times  in 
each  week,  and  at  other  times  vifits  the  wards  for  the  in- 
dru&ion  of  the  inmates.  The  Englilh  reading-mader  is 
authorized  to  affemble  all  the  children  belonging  to  any 
two  wards  in  the  grammar  fchool,  from  1 1 to  1 2,  three 
times  in  a week,  in  order  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  their 
progrefs.  Thus  every  child  in  the  12  wards  is  examined 
once  in  14  days.  He  may  fubditute  for  this  purpofe  un- 
der his  own  obfervation  any  boy  intended  for  the  univerfity, 
and  he  appoints  a marker  in  the  feveral  wards,  who  is  to  ob- 
ferve  and  correct  midakes  in  the  reading  of  prayers,  &c. 
and  he  reads  himfelf  occafionally  for  example.  If  the 
marker’s  diligence  is  approved,  he  receives  a filver  medal  of 
the  founder.  The  two  writing  maders  have  two  u fliers.  An 
exhibition  of  drawing  and  fpecimens  of  writing  takes  place 
in  the  hall  the  31ft  of  March  and  30th  of  September;  and 
the  writing  is  faid  to  be  of  fuch  fuperlative  excellence,  that 
the  word  would  procure  the  writer  a fituation  in  the  mod 
fadidious  merchant’s  counting-houfe. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Chrid’s  hofpital,  a fight  is  ex- 
hibited from  Chridmas  to  Eader  every  year,  which  no  other 
inditution,  lay,  civil,  ecclefiadical,  or  eleemofynary,  has 
ever  equalled  in  their  grand  ceremonies,  or  which  is  more 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart  of  a fpedtator  with  the  live- 


ther  univerfity  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  they  are  main-  lied  fentiments  of  fympathetic  pleafure ; we  mean  the  fupper 


tained  for  a like  term  : one  fcholar  is  lent  every  year,  except 
on  the  return  of  every  fevent'n  year,  when  two  fcholars  are 
fent  ; the  fcholars  have  their  choice  of  the  college  to  which 
they  are  to  go,  but  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge,  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  as  mod  advantageous  to  them ; and  one 
fcholar  is  alfo  fent  to  Oxford  in  eight  years.  The  allowance 
paid  to  each  of  them  during  the  fird  feven  years  is  60/.  per 
annum.  On  St.  Matthew’s  day,  2idof  September,  yearly, 
the  lord  mayor  in  date,  with  the  prefident,  aldermen,  fiie- 
riffs,  treafurer,  and  governors,  and  other  company,  affem- 
ble  in  the  great  hall  after  divine  fervice  at  Chrid’s  church,  to 
hear  orations  from  the  elder  fcholars  ; one  of  whom  fpeaks 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Englifli,  the  latter  of  thefe  having 
fpoken  in  Latin  in  the  preceding  year,  is  now  elefted  off  to 
college,  and  leaves  the  fchool  in  about  a month  afterwards  : 


of  all  the  children  on  Sunday  evenings  at  fix  o’clock,  to 
which  drangers  are  admitted  by  tickets. 

The  great  hall,  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London, 
contains  feveral  tables,  which  are  covered  with  table-cloths, 
wooden  platters,  and  buckets  of  beer,  with  bread  and 
cheefe.  The  treafurer  and  governors  take  their  feats  at  the 
upper  end,  at  a femi-circular  table;  the  boys,  attended  by  the 
nurfes  of  their  feveral  wards,  enter  in  order,  and  arrange  them- 
felves  on  each  fide  of  the  hall ; drangers  are  then  admitted, 
who  go  along  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  the  upper  end;  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  fchool,  the  deward,  and  the  matron,  take  their 
places  there  alfo  ; and  the  nurfes  prefide  at  each  table,  on 
which  a great  number  of  candles  are  placed,  and  thefe, 
with  many  lamps  and  a large  luffre,  illuminate  the  room. 
The  ceremony  then  commences  by  the  deward  driking  upon 
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one  of  the  tables  three  ftrokes  with  a mallet,  which  produces  a 
profound  fdence  ; one  of  the  boys  intended  for  the  church, 
having  afcended  a pulpit  on  one  iide  of  the  hall,  then  reads 
the  fecond  leffon  for  the  afternoon  fervice  of  the  day, and  an 
eveningprayer  compofedfortheoccafion,  at  the  clofe  of  which 
the  refponfe  of  “ Amen,”  from  about  eight  hundred  youth- 
ful voices,  has  a very  interefting  effeft  ; a pfalm  or  hymn  is 
next  fung  by  the  whole  affembly,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan : the  fame  youth  then  delivers  the  grace,  after  which 
the  boys  take  their  feats,  and  the  fupper  proceeds.  When 
the  repaft  is  concluded,  the  fteward  again  llrikes  the  table  as 
before,  and  the  boys  inftantly  arrange  themfelves  again  on 
each  fide  of  the  hall,  and  a grace  is  faid  from  the  pulpit : 
an  anthem  is  then  fung,  after  which  the  boys  colleft  all  the 
fragments  into  fmall  bafkets ; and  each  ward,  preceded  by 
its  nurfe  with  lighted  candles,  marches  in  order  pall  the 
upper  table,  where  they  bow  to  the  governors,  and  file  off 
to  an  adjoining  fehool-room,  the  doors  of  which  are  thrown 
open  to  receive  them,  and  the  ceremony  is  clofed. 

There  is  no  perfon  who  has  ever  witnefl'ed  this  ceremony 
that  does  not  feel  the  fublimeft  and  the  tendered:  emotions  : 
it  is  a combined  offering  of  the  gratitude  of  hundreds  to  the 
throne  of  Divine  Mercy  ! 

The  officers  of  this  hofpital  are,  a prefident,  treafurer, 
phyfician,  chief-clerk,  under  clerk  and  receiver,  furgeon, 
apothecary,  wardrobe-keeeper,  and  affiflant  clerk,  fteward, 
matron.  See.  The  number  of  governors,  fome  of  whom 
fuperintend  this  hofpital,  in  their  feveral  appropriate  de- 
partments, is  very  confiderable  ; and  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
no  inftitution  of  fuch  magnitude  is,  upon  the  whole,  better 
conduced  : though  fome  have  thought  that  the  diet,  which 
is  plain  and  fimple,  might  admit  of  ufeful  alterations,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  vegetables,  See.,  without  any  material 
addition  of  expence.  The  qualifications  of  governors 
are  200/.  and  a prefent  of  200/.  more,  which  is  expected 
upon  election.  This  inftitution  is  fupported  by  the  revenues 
of  its  eftabliffiments  and  funds,  and  alfo  by  legacies  and  be- 
nefaftions. 

Hospital,  Emanuel,  is  fituated  in  Tothill-fields,  in  Weft- 
minfter,  and  was  founded  by  lady  Dacres  in  1601,  for  20 
aged  fingle  men  and  women,  each  of  whom  have  an  allowance 
of  10/.  per  annum,  with  the  liberty  of  bringing  up  a poor 
child.  The  city  of  London  has  this  charity  in  truft,  with  200/. 
a-year  for  its  fupport,  iffuing  from  a leafe  of  199  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  whole  manor  of  Brainlbur- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  York,  amounting  to  above  600/.  per 
annum,  is  devifed  for  the  augmentation  of  this  foundation. 
In  1735  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  erefted  a 
fchool-houfe  and  dormitory  adjoining  to  this  hofpital,  for 
the  reception  of  twenty  poor  boys  and  girls,  to  be  elefted 
out  of  the  parifties  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter,  and  of 
Chelfea  and  Hayes  in  Middlefex,  to  which  the  pariffi  of  St. 
John,  Weftminfter,  has  fince  been  added,  by  the  court  of 
aldermen,  none  of  the  children  being  admiffible  under  feven 
years  of  age,  nor  to  be  maintained  there  after  14,  who  are  fup- 
plied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  ; the  boys  are  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  accompt,  and  the  girls  to  read,  write,  and 
do  plain-work. 

In  confequence  of  the  increafed  value  of  the  lands  ap- 
propriated to  the  fupport  of  this  inftitution,  the  governors 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  in  1795  for  augmenting  the 
number  of  objefts  of  this  charity  : and  after  obtaining  this 
aft,  five  men  and  five  women  were  admitted  as  out-penfioners, 
with  fuch  allowance  as  the  court  ffiould  think  fit.  And  alfo 
befides  the  20  children  in  the  hofpital,  eight  other  poor  boys 
are  clothed  and  educated  at  the  hofpital’s  expence,  then- 
ages  being  at  the  time  of  eleftion  from  feven  to  ten.  The 


number  of  girls  in  the  hofpital  has  been  increafed  from  10 1® 
12.  In  confequence  of  this  aft  the  10  out-penfioners  are  al- 
lowed 10/.  per  annum,  till  houfes  in  the  hofpital  become  va- 
cant, when  they  are  admitted,  and  other  out-penfioners  ap- 
pointed in  their  room. 

A fchool  was  opened  at  Brain  (burton,  to  which  eight 
poor  boys  were  fent,  and  there  clothed,  maintained,  and  edu- 
cated at  an  eafy  ex  pence,  compared  with  that  of  the  hofpi-- 
tal  in  town.  In  the  year  1802  the  court  of  aldermen  iffiued 
new  ordinances  and  regulations,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  year 
1795.  The  falaries  and  allowances  to  the  mafter  and  mif- 
trefles,  and  to  the  warden  and  fteward,  matron,  and  poor 
men  and  women  in  the  hofpital,  and  alfo  to  the  out-penfi- 
oners, were  fettled  during  the  pleafure  of  the  court, 
and  have  fince  been  increafed  ; and  the  court  undertook  to 
pay  all  the  bills  of  expenditure.  The  charges  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  mafter,  with  the  houfe  and  garden  free  of  taxes,") 

The  miftrefs,  do.  - - - - - j"  110 

The  poor  men  and  women,  in-penfioners  with  a chal- 7 

dron  of  coals,  .....  j 1 
The  poor  men  and  women,  out-penfioners,  - - 10 

The  warden  and  fteward,  in  addition  to  the  18/.  as  1 

in-penfioners,  - - - - - j 10 

The  mation,  do.  .....  20 

All  thefe  allowance  are  payable  quarterly,  and  the  coals 
delivered  at  Michaelmas.  A diet  table  is  alfo  preferibed. 
The  whole  charity  now  confifts  of  a mafter  and  miftrefs,  and 
20  in-penfioners,  viz.  10  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  warden, 
and  10  women,  of  whom  one  is  the  matron,  whofe  allowances 
have  been  lately  increafed  ; five  men  and  five  women,  as 
out-penfioners  : alfo  ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are  in-pen- 
fioners, and  have  a fchool-room,  who  are  all  apprenticed  to 
trades,  with  a premium  of  10/.  half  paid  at  the  time  of  bind- 
ing, and  the  other  moiety  when  they  have  ferved  half  their 
apprenticeffiip. 

Hospital,  Fever.  See  House  of  Recovery. 

Hospital,  Foundling,  was  eftablifhed,  at  the  folicitation 
of  Thomas  Coram,  efq.  by  royal  charter,  in  the  13th  year 
of  George  II.  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  “ The  gover- 
nors and  guardians  of  the  hofpital  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  children  and  the 
powers  granted  by  charter  were  enlarged  and  confirmed  by 
a ilatute  of  the  fame  year.  The  corporation  of  this  hofpital 
is  allowed  to  purchafe  lands  or  tenements  to  the  yearly  value 
of  4000/.  This  charity  is  under  the  management  of  a pre- 
fident, the  king  beingpatron ; fix  vice-prefidents,treafurer,and 
governors.  The  fubordinate  officers  are  a chaplain,  morning 
preacher,  evening  preacher,  fecretary,  folicitor,  matron, 
fchool-mafter,  treafurer’s  clerk,  and  organift.  This  hofpital 
has  two  phyficians,  a furgeon,  and  apothecary.  In  1742  the 
noble  building  in  Lambs-conduit  fields  for  the  ufe  of  this 
hofpital  was  begun  to  be  erefted  ; one  wing  was  finilhed  in 
1745  ; the  chapel  was  begun  in  1747  ; and  in  1749  orders 
were  given  for  building  the  other  wing  of  the  hofpital,  which, 
together  with  the  treafurer’s  houfe,  was  ready  for  habitation 
in  1752.  The  whole  building  was  originally  calculated  to 
hold  400  children  ; and  the  talents  of  feveral  eminent  artifts 
were  employed  in  contributing  to  its  embellifhments  ; among 
whom  were  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Hayman,  Mr.  Highmore, 
Rylbrack,  See.  Mr.  Handel,  upon  the  building  of  the 
chapel,  gave  an  organ,  and  the  benefit  of  his  oratorio  of  the 
Meffiah,  the  performance  of  which  was  condufted  by  him- 
felf : this  he  repeated  feveral  years,  which  produced  to  the 
charity  6700/.  and  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  it  his  pro- 
perty in  the  mufic.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1752  the 
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hofpital  had  received  1040  children,  of  whom  559  were  then  but  educated  and  employed  under  proper  regulations,  and 
under  its  protection  ; but  the  expence  far  exceeding  the  in-  provided  with  all  neceffaries,  till  they  attain  the  age  appointed 
come,  application  was  made  to  parliament  for  affiftance  ; and  by  parliament  for  their  difeharge,  viz.  twenty -four  for  males, 
in  1756  the  houfe  of  commons,  after  palling  three  introduc-  and  twenty-one  for  females,  unlefs  they  be  previoufly  mar- 
tory  refolutiuns,  voted  10,000/.  in  confequence  of  which,  ried  with  the  confent  of  the  committee  : at  fuch  time,  the 
before  the  3 ill  of  December  1747,  during  an  interval  of  general  committee,  at  their  diferetion,  may  give  them  cloaths, 
little  more  than  a year  and  a half,  the  number  of  children  money,  or  necelfaries,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  pounds, 
that  were  received  amounted  to  5510.  Large  fums  were  In  the  mean  while,  the  corporation  of  the  hofpital  may  em- 
afterwards  granted,  and  the  number  of  infants,  in  17 60,  in-  ploy  the  children  educated  and  maintained  here  in  any  fort 
creafed  to  6000,  which  they  had  no  adequate  income  to  of  labour,  or  manutafture,  or  in  the  fea  fervice  ; and  bind 
maintain.  The  corporation  received  continual  parliamentary  fuch  children  apprentices,  or  place  them  out  as  fervants,  or 
affiftance,  during  xy  years,  till  1771,  when  it  ceafed,  at  an  mariners,  to  any  hufbandman,  mafter  or  captain  of  a Ihip,  or 
average  of  not  lefs  than  33,00c/.  per  annum  ; and  the  num-  other  perfon,  until  the  aforefaid  refpeftive  ages.  The  girls  are 
ber  or  children  in  1 769  was  reduced  to  xooo,  by  apprentic-  diftributed  into  three  daffies,  under  the  care  of  three  different 
ing  all  who  could  be  placed  out.  The  country  hofpitals  miftreffes,  by  whom  they  are  taught  needle-work,  and  reading, 
were  difeontinued,  and  the  eftablifhment  reduced  to  its  per-  to  affift  in  the  houfe -work,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  &c.  The 
manent  income.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  by  grant-  boys  are  put  out  apprentices  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
ing  building  leafes  of  the  lands,  belonging  to  the  hofpital,  and  the  girls  at  fourteen  ; and  they  are  difpofed  of  with 
was  the  next  method  adopted.  Ten  acres  of  the  56, pur-  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  reports 
chafed  of  lord  Salilbury  had  been  occupied  by  the  hofpital  , as  to  their  fubfequent  conduft,  which  is  particularly  in- 
and  its  conveniences  ; and  after  feveral  delays  and  demurs,  it  quired  into,  have  been  very  favourable.  By  a report  of  fir 
was  agreed,  in  1788,  that  the  ground  which  lay  fouth  of  and  T.  Bernard  in  1798  it  appears,  that  out  of  252  apprentices, 
adjoining  to  the  road  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  hofpital  to  166  were  doing  well;  and  of  the  remaining  86,  15  had 
Gray’s  Inn-lane  fhould  be  let  on  building  leafes.  In  the  years  turned  out  ill,  partly  through  their  own  fault  and  partly 
1783,  1793,  and  1794  the  plan  of  building  leafes  was  fully  through  that  of  their  mailers.  The  proportion  of  good  fer- 
adopted,  and  in  fubiequent  years  carried  on  very  much  to  the  vants  in  place  and  good  apprentices  far  exceeds  the  number 
embellifhment  of  the  vicinity  of  the  hofpital,  and  to  the  im-  of  the  others ; and  there  are  many  refpeftable  perfons  at 
provement  of  its  revenues.  The  emoluments  arifing  from  prefent  in  London,  married  and  fettled  in  bufinefs,  who 
thefe  improvements,  and  from  the  increafe  of  governors  and  have  been  nurfed,  educated  and  apprenticed  by  this  charity, 
benefaftions,  have  enabled  this  corporationtoreplace  the  ftock  By  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs  and  diet  the  children  have  of 
which  they  had  been  under  a neceffity  of  parting  with  for  late  been  more  healthy  than  formerly. 

the  fupport  of  the  charity,  to  repair  the  hofpital,  to  liqui-  'Hospital,  French , in  the  pariffi  of  St.  Luke,  was 
date  its  outftanding  debts,  and  at  the  fame  time  gradually  to  erefted  in  the  year  1716;  and  the  governors  of  it,  by  letters 
enlarge  the  eftabliffiment  of  its  children  ; and  it  affords  the  patent  of  Geo.  I.  anno  1718,  were  conftituted  a body  poli- 
moll  encouraging  profpeft  of  farther  augmentation.  The  tic  and  corporate,  by  the  appellation  of  “ The  governor 
ordinary  age  of  reception  of  children  is  under  two  months,  and  direftors  of  the  hofpital,  for  poor  French  Proteftants 
and  upon  the  hearing  of  the  petitions,  the  character  and  and  their  defeendants,  refiding  in  Great  Britain.” 
exigency  of  the  mother,  and  defertion  of  the  father,  are  This  inftitution  owes  its  rife  to  the  charity  of  M.  de 
inveftigated.  The  age,  after  which  children  cannot  be  Caftigny,  mafter  of  the  buckhounds  to  king  William  III., 
received,  is  12  months,  unlefs  they  are  the  children  of  as  prince  of  Orange,  who  bequeathed  1000/.  for  a building 
foldiers  and  failors,  the  time  of  whofe  reception  is  extended  to  and  its  maintenance.  The  filtered  of  this  fum  was  per- 
five  years  of  age.  The  children,  after  admiffion,  are  num-  mittqd  to  accumulate,  and  aided  by  voluntary  contribution  ; 
bered  and  regill  ered,  and  their  billets  made  up  ; for  this  fo  that  a fund  was  raifed  fufficient  to  ere  ft  a building  for  the 
purpofe  the  fecretary  writes  a number  on  a flip  of  parchment,  accommodation  of  about  80  poor  perfons.  The  corporation, 
and  affixes,  it  to  their  clothes ; and  great  care  is  taken  that  by  the  fubfequent  contributions  of  benevolent  refugees  and 
thefe  numbers  remain  fixed  to  the  children  whilft  they  continue  others,  has  been  enabled,  at  different  times,  to  enlarge  the 
at  nurfe  : he  then  makes  up  the  billet,  which  contains  the  buildings,  fo  as  to  admit  200  poor,  who  are  either  very  aged, 
number,  fex,  and  fuppofed  age,  the  date  of  reception,  and  or  difordered  in  mind  or  body.  They  are  fupplied  with 
any  particular  writing  or  token  brought  with  the  child,  every  neceffary  for  their  fubliftence  and  relief.  The  go- 
which  ip  alio  marked  with  its  number.  The  billet  is  marked  vernment  of  this  hofpital  is  veiled  in  a governor,  deputy- 
on  the  outfide  with  the  number,  date,  and  letter  M or  F to  governor,  and  37  directors.  The  governor  remains  in 
, diftinguifh  the  fex.  Thefe  billets,  being  the  only  means  office  three' years;  the  deputy-governor  is  chofen  for  one 
which  can  enable  the  governors  to  know  the  children,  in  cafe  year;  alfo  a treafurer,  fecretary,  and  minifter.  Eight  di- 
they  fhould  be  enquired  for,  are  kept  with  great  fecrecy  and  reftops  are  chofen  at  the  four  quarterly  courts  to  coniiitute 
care,  and  are  never  opened  but  by  order  of  the  general  com-  a committee,  who  meet  at  the  hofpital  every  Saturday, 
mittee.  After  regiftry  and  baptifm,  the  children  are  com-  Five  vifitors  are  chofen  annually  from  among  the  directors, 
mitted  to  the  care  of  infpeftors,  who  find  out  proper  nurfes,  who,  with  the  phyfician  and  furgeon,  make  a general  viiit 
and  fuperintend  their  conduit : when  the  children  attain  the  in  June,  and  report  the  ftate  of  the  whole  inftitution  to  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years,  and  not  before,  they  are  remanded  next  court.  The  treafurer  and  fecretary  are  chofen  an- 
to  the  hofpital,  when  the  fecretary  returns  receipts  for  them  nually  : the  minifter  performs  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel  of 
to  the  infpeftors ; and  they  are  then  inoculated  or  vaccinated,  the  hofpital,  and  vifits  the  fiek  at  leaft  once  a week.  The 
.The  mortality  of  children,  committed  to  the  care  of  nurfes,  phyfician  attends  regularly  once  a week,  and  at  any  other 
is  very  fmall ; the  average  of  thofe  who  died  under  12  months  time  when  required.  The  furgeon  and  apothecary  attend 
in  10  years,  being  only  one  in  fix,  and  for  the  laft  four  or  at  leaft  three  times  in  the  week.  The  Reward  has  .the  fu- 
five  years  even  lets  than  that  proportion.  perintendance  of  the  houfe  and  family.  The  chapel  is  com. 

The  children  admitted  to  this  hofpital  are  not  only  muffed,  modious,  in  which  an  annual  fermon  is  preached  upon  Wed- 
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riefday  next  before  Eafter  for  the  benefit  of  the  hofpital. 
The  number  of  beds  is  200,  but  that  of  patients  is  much 
lefs  confiderable. 

Hospital,  St.  George's,  near  Hyde-park  Corner,  was 
inftituted  in  1733  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fick  and  lame, 
who  are  fupplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  walhing,  lodg- 
ing, and  fome  of  them  all'o  with  cloaths.  This  hofpital  is 
under  the  dire&ion  of  a general  board  of  the  governors,  now 
amounting  to  about  350,  who  meet  regularly  five  times  a 
year,  and  a committee  of  which  meets  every  Wednefday  to 
admit  and  difcharge  patients,  and  tranfadl  the  bufinefs  of 
the  hofpital.  The  qualification  for  a governor  is  5/.  $s.  as 
an  annual  fubfcription,  or  50 L as  a iingle  benefadfion.  The 
king  is  prefident,  there  are  fix  vice-prefidc-nts,  two  trea- 
furers,  four  phyficians,  four  furgeons,  and  two  afiiftant  fur- 
geons,  fix  viliting  apothecaries  : the  domellic  officers  are  a 
chaplain,  apothecary,  fecretary,  matron,  and  meflenger.  Be- 
sides the  patients  that  are  admitted  into  the  houfe,  relief  is 
afforded  to  a confiderable  number  of  out-patients.  By  the 
account  of  the  year  1808,  it  appears  that  from  the  fir  It  in- 
ilitution  the  patients  difcharged  amounted  to  209,430,  and 
the  number  of  patients  relieved  in  that  year  was  2717; 
1596  being  in-patients,  and  1121  out-patients.  The  whole 
.expence  during  the  fame  year  amounted  to  5880/.  Os.  8r/. 
The  annual  fubfcriptions  are  Hated  at  2378/.  9 s.  To  this 
hofpital  is  annexed  another  inftitution  denominated  “ The 
Charity  for  Convalefcents  of  St.  George’s  Hofpital,’’  and 
ellablifhcd  in  the  year  1809. 

Hospital,  Greenwich,  is  a retreat  for  feamen,  who,  by 
age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  are  difabled  from  fervice  ; 
and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch  as  are  (lain  in  the 
fervice. 

This,  in  point  of  magnificence  and  fpacioufnefs,  greatly 
excels  even  Chelfea  hofpital.  King  William  and  queen 
Mary  had  the  benevolent  defign  of  eltablifhing  this  hol- 
pital  much  at  heart ; and  they  accordingly  made  a grant  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich,  a part  of  which,  on  the 
weft  fide,  had  been  begun  to  be  rebuilt  for  a royal  palace  by 
king  Charles  II.,  and  alfo  of  a large  adjoining  fpace  of 
ground,  for  this  purpofe.  King  William,  after  queen 
Mary’s  death,  on  the  25th  of  October  1695,  appointed  by 
patent  a number  of  commiffioners  for  diredting  the  building 
and  endowing  of  this  intended  hofpital,  and  granted  a large 
fum  out  of  his  civil  lift  for  that  end,  and  his  royal  fucceffors 
were  alfo  confiderable  benefadtors  to  it.  At  length  annual 
fums  were  granted  by  parliament  for  finifhing  this  truly 
magnificent  ornament  and  glory  of  Great  Britain:  and  it 
was  fully  completed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  By  an 
ac\  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  king  William,  cap.  21.  the  pri- 
vilege of  admiffion  into  this  hofpital  was  granted  to  reg’.f- 
tered  feamen,  when  maimed  or  fuperannuated,  and  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  thofe  who  were  killed  in  the  fer- 
vice. This  act  for  regiftering  feamen  was  enforced  by  8 
and  9 W.  III.  cap.  22.  but  repealed  by  9 Anne.  Every 
feaman  is  required  to  allow  out  of  his  wages  fixpence  a 
month,  for  the  better  fupport  of  the  faid  hofpital ; for 
which  duty  receivers  are  appointed,  See.  The  money  is 
paid  into  a receiver’s  office  on  Tower-hill,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  three  commiffioners  and  their  clerks. 
(8  and  9 W.  III.  cap  23.  10  Anne.  2 Geo.  II.  cap.  7.)  By 
the  laff  aft  a feaman,  abfenting  himfelf  from  his  fhip  with- 
out leave,  fhall  forfeit  for  every  day’s  abfence  two  days’ 
pay  to  Greenwich  hofpital  to  be  dedufted  out  of  his  wages  : 
and  a feaman,  not  entering  into  the  king’s  fervice,  who 
ihall  leave  his  fhip  before  he  hath  a difcharge  in  writing, 
Stall  forfeit  one  month’s  pay  in  like  manner. 


By  8 Geo  II.  cap.  29,  the  net  rents  and  profits  of  the* 
efiates  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  James  late  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  and  of  Charles  Radcliff,  were  applied  in  the 
firft  place  to  the  completing  of  the  building  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ; and  it  is  hereby  enafted,  that  all  feamen  in  the 
merchant’s  fervice  who  {hall  happen  to  be  maimed  in  fight- 
ing, not  only  againll  pirates,  but  againft  an  enemy  of  his 
majefty,  &c.  fhall  be  admitted  into  and  provided  for  in  the 
faid  hofpital,  as  well  as  feamen  maimed  or  difabled  in  the 
king’s  aftual  fervice : and  in  the  next  place,  the  whole  net 
rents  of  thofe  forfeited  efiates  fhall  be  for  ever  applicable 
for  the  fupport  of  the  faid  royal  hofpital,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  feamen  therein,  worn  out  and  be- 
come decrepit  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  This  Jaw 
was  farther  explained  and  amended  by  it  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30. 

Provilion  is  made  for  fecuring  the  payment  of  the  fix. 
pence  per  month  from  privateers  by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  21. 
and  for  fecuring  prize  money  belonging  to  the  hofpital 
by  20  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  The  governors  are  empowered 
to  grant  out-penfions  to  decrepit  feamen,  by  3 Geo.  III. 
cap.  16.;  and  perfons  perforating  or  falfely  affumirig  the 
name  and  character  of  out-penfioners,  {hall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy : and  thofe  who  receive 
half-yearly  penfions  fhall,  together  with  the  printed  bill  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  commiffioners,  produce  a certifi- 
cate under  the  hand  of  the  minifter  and  church-wardens, 
where  they  refide,  teftifying  that  they  are  the  perfons  named 
in  fuch  bill. 

The  penfioners  belonging  to  this  hofpital  are  cloathed  in 
blue,  and  allowed  (lockings,  fhoes,  linen,  and  a (hilling  a 
week  for  other  necefiaries.  The  victualling  is  according  to 
the  allowance  of  Chelfea  hofpital,  viz.  four  nrten  to  a 
mefs,  each  mefs  to  contain  four  pounds  of  flefh,  a gallon 
of  beer,  See. 

The  governors  of  this  hofpital  are  the  great  officers  of 
flate,  and  perfons  in  high  polls  under  the  king ; and  it  is 
under  the  more  particular  infpeftion  and  government,  of 
twenty-four  commiffioners,  a governor  with  an  annual  falary 
of  1000/.  and  clerk;  a lieutenant-governor,  whofe  falary  is 
400/.  a-ycar  ; four  captains,  allowed  230/.  a-year  each  ; and 
feven  lieutenants,  with  115/.  a-year  each  ; a treafurer,  whofe 
falary  is  200/.  with  two  clerks  ; fecretary  with  160/.  a-year 
and  clerk,  auditor,  whofe  annual  falary  is  100/.  and  clerk, 
furveyor  with  200/.  falary,  clerk  of  works  at  five  (hillings 
a day,  a phyfician  at  ten  fhillings  a day,  a furgeon  with 
an  annual  falary  of  150/.  a fervant  and  two  affiilants,  dif- 
penfer  with  50/.  a-year  and  his  affiilants,  two  chaplains 
with  a falary  of  130/.  each,  lleward  with  a falary  of  160/. 
and  three  clerks;  clerk  of  cheque  with  100/.  falary  and 
three  clerks ; brewer,  three  matrons,  organilt,  meffenger, 
two  chief  cooks  and  four  mates,  fcullery  man  and  two 
mates,  butler  and  two  mates,  porter  and  barber.  For  a 
particular  account  of  the  building  and  its  eftablilhment, 
fee  Greenwich.  The  cheft  at  Chatham  is  now  under 
the  management  of  the  governors  of  this  hofpital.  See 
Chest. 

Hospital,  Guy's,  fitnated  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Thomas, 
Southwark,  was  founded  in  his  life-time,  by  Thomas  Guy, 
efq.  a very  wealthy  citizen  and  bookfeller  of  London.  For 
this  purpofe  he  took  a leafe  of  a piece  of  ground  belonging' 
to  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  for  the  term  of  999  years,  at  a. 
ground-rent  of  30/.  per  annum ; the  foundation  of  the  in- 
tended hofpital  was  laid  in  1722,  aud  the  fabric  was  roofed 
before  the  death  of  the  founder,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1724.  The  charge  of  erefting  and  furnifhing  this  hofpital 
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amounted  to  the  fum  of  18,793/.  1 &.  ^nd  the  fum  left  to 
■endow  it  was  219,499/.  6s.  ^.d.  and  upwards.  The  governors 
of  this  hofpital  were  incorporated  by  aft  of  parliament,  made 
in  the  nth  year  of  Geo.  L anno  1725,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Prefident  and  Governors  of  the  Hofpital  founded  at 
the  foie  coll  and  charges  of  Thomas  Guy,  efq.”  and  under 
this  title  they  are  empowered  to  purchafe,  either  in  per- 
petuity or  for  a term  of  years,  any  eftate  not  exceeding 
12,000 /.  per  annum.  The  number  of  governors  appointed 
to  be  chofen  from  thofe  of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  by  the 
founder,  is  60 ; and  it  is  enafted  that  if  the  number  does 
not  exceed  40,  the  vacancies  fhall  be  fupplied  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  keeper,  or  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal, 
lords  chief  juftices  of  the  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas, 
and  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  fo  as  to  make  up  the 
number  of  50.  It  is  alfo  enafted,  that  the  management  of 
the  hofpital  be  referred  to  a prefident,  treafurer  and  21 
governors  ; forming  a committee  appointed  by  a general 
court,  feven  of  whom  are  annually  changed  ; this  committee 
is  impowered  to  chufe,  and  at  pleafure  to  remove,  all  officers 
and  fervants  employed  in  the  hofpital,  except  the  phyficians, 
furgeons,  clerk,  and  chaplain,  who  are  elefted  by  the  general 
court,  to  appoint  their  falaries,  to  admit  objefts  of  charity, 
and  in  general  to  tranfaft  the  affairs  of  the  hofpital  fubjeft 
to  the  infpeftion  and  controul  of  a general  court ; and  this 
general  court  has  power  to  make  any  by-laws  for  the  better 
government  of  the  corporation.  This  hofpital,  fo  liberally 
endowed  by  its  founder,  was  eftabliflted  for  the  reception 
and  relief  of  upwards  of  400  tick  and  difeafed  poor  objefts  ; 
befides  twenty  incurable  lunatics,  who  are  provided  for  in  a 
feparate  building.  Since  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Guy,  the  go- 
vernors have  taken  a leafe  of  an  additional  fpot  of  ground,  for 
which,  with  the  former,  they  annually  pay  to  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital  the  fum  of  100 /.  On  this  ground  they  have  erefted 
two  handfome  wings  ; in  the  centre  of  one  wing  there  is  a 
fpacious  hall  and  rooms  for  public  bufinefs,  and  oppolite  to 
it  in  the  other  a neat  and  elegant  chapel,  in  which  there  is  a 
finely  executed  ftatue  of  the  founder  by  Mr.  Bacon.  The 
corner  houfe  in  one  wing  is  for  the  refidence  of  the  treafurer, 
and  the  other  houfes  are  for  the  chaplain,  fteward,  and 
apothecary.  This  hofpital  is  under  the  medical  infpeftion 
of  three  phyficians  and  three  furgeons,  who  are  allowed 
40/.  a-year  each,  an  apothecary,  who  has  90/.  a-year  for 
himfelf  and  affiftant,  and  a houfe.  The  officers  are  a clerk, 
chaplain,  fteward,  accomptant,  matron,  butler,  and  affiftant ; 
furgery  man,  porter,  beadle,  keeper  of  the  lunatic  men,  and 
a keeper  of  the  lunatic  women.  It  contains  13  wards  and 
41 1 beds  ; and  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  this 
hofpital,  at  an  average  of  ten  years,  has  been  2244  yearly  ; 
of  whom  2014  have  been  difcharged,  and  230  have  died: 
under  the  prudent  conduft  of  the  treafurer  and  governors,  it 
does  great  honour  to  the  liberality  of  its  founder.  The  day 
of  admiffion  to  this  hofpital  is  Wednefday.  To  this  hofpital 
belongs  a theatre  for  chemical,  medical,  and  anatomical  lec- 
tures. On  one  evening  in  the  week  medical  fubjefts  are 
debated  for  the  improvement  of  the  fcience  and  praftice.  A 
library  is  alfo  a part  of  this  eftablifhment,  well  furnifhed 
with  profeffional  works,  and  a colleftion  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations. We  fhall  add  under  this  article,  that  Mr.  Guy 
(fee  Guy)  has  bequeathed  to  the  prefident  and  governors 
of  Chrift’s  hofpital,  a perpetual  annuity  of  400/.  for  taking 
into  the  faid  hofpital  four  children  yearly,  at  the  nomination 
of  the  governors  of  his  hofpital  : preference  being  always 
given  to  his  own  relations,  who  have  never  failed  to  offer 
themfelves.  To  his  poor  aged  relations  he  gave  annuities 
during  life  to  the  amount  of  870/.  and  among  his  younger 
relations  and  executors  the  fum  of  75:589/.  together  with 


the  fum  of  1000/.  for  difeharging  poor  prifoners,  within  tin? 
city  of  London,  and  counties  of  Middlefex  and  Surry,  wild 
could  be  releafed  for  the  fum  of  five  pounds. 

He  likewife  erefted  an  alms-houfe,  with  a library  at  Tam- 
worth,  where  his  mother  reuded,  and  which  he  reprefented 
in  feveral  parliaments,  for  the  ufe  of  14  poor  men  and  wo- 
men ; to  whom  he  allowed  certain  peniions  during  life,  and 
at  his  death,  for  their  future  fupport  and  putting  out  chil- 
dren apprentices,  See.  he  bequeathed  a perpetual  annual  fum 
of  1 1 5/.  Mr.  Guy  alio  built  and  furniihed,  at  his  own 
expence,  in  the  year  1707,  three  wards  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital  ; and  gave  to  the 
fame  100/.  per  annum,  for  eleven  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  hofpital.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  removed  the  frontifpiece  of  the  faid  hofpital  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  flood  over  the  gate-way  in  the  borough,  and 
erefted  the  fame  in  the  place  where  it  now  itands,  fronting 
the  ftreet  ; and  having  enlarged  the  gate-way,  rebuilt  the 
two  large  houfes  on  the  fides  thereof,  and  erefted  the  ftately 
iron-gate  between  them,  at  an  expence  of  between  2 and 
3000/.  To  many  of  his  relations  he  gave  ftated  allowances 
of  10  or  20/.  per  annum,  and  to  others,  money  for  advancing 
them  in  the  world. 

Hospital  of  Jei~ufaJem.  See  Hospitaler. 

Hospital,  Jews,  called  J“Q>  Beth-holem , or  houfe 

for  relief  of  the  iiek,  was  founded  by  fubfeription  in  1748. 
It  was  firft  eftabliflted  in  Leman-ftreet,  Goodman’s-fields. 
This  charity,  which  adminifters  medicines  and  advice  gratis, 
was  maintained  by  a certain  fum  allowed  by  the  fynagogue, 
and  private  contributions,  amounting,  foon  after  its  firft 
eftablifhment,  to  about  500/.  a-year.  An  enlargement  be- 
coming neceffary,  a more  commodious  building  was  erefted 
in  1792  at  Mile-end,  Old-town,  which  contains  accommo- 
dation for  14  fick  men,  and  as  many  lick  women,  and  for 
eight  lying-in  women  ; befides  21  beds  for  the  old  and  in- 
digent. The  beds  for  the  fick  are  in  four  wards,  thofe  for 
lying-in  women  in  a feparate  apartment,  and  thofe  for  the 
old  and  indigent  in  ten  rooms,  with  a long-fitting  room, 
which  has  two  fire-places.  The  contributions  for  the  lup- 
port  of  this  charitable  inftitution  are  general  throughout  the 
Portuguefe  congregations  by  offerings  made  at  the  fyna- 
gogue, and  their  elders  grant  from  their  general  charity 
fund  from  270  to  300/.  annually  towards  its  fupport ; they 
have  alfo  a frnall  capital  in  the  funds.  This  hofpital  difpenfes 
medicines  to  all  perfons  who  bold  any  employment  under 
their  fynagogue,  and  to  all  the  poor  of  their  congregation. 

Hospital,  German  and  Dutch  Jews , p“yt>  mj,  Navay 
Tzadek,  i.  e.  dwelling-place  of  piftice  or  of  charity,  an  efta- 
blifhment  fituated  in  Mile-end,  Old-town,  of  wider  extent 
than  that  of  Beth-holem,  which  arofefrom  the  philanthropic 
exertions  of  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Goldfmid,  efqrs.  who, 
in  1795,  commenced  a colleftion  among  their  friends  for  the 
purpoie  of  relieving  the  poor  of  the  clafs  denominated  Ger- 
man Jews.  The  hums  contributed  by  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
benevolence  enabled  them,  in  1 797,  to  purchafe  20,000 /. 
imperial  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  and  by  accumulation 
of  intereft  turd  increaie  of  donations,  the  . aggregate  fum,  in 
1806,  amounted  to  the  value  of  22, coo/,  flock,  at  the  cur- 
rent price  of  that  period.  After  previous  deliberation  it 
was  agreed  to  ereft  an  hoipital  for  the  reception  and  fup, 
port  of  the  aged  poor,  as  well  as  for  the  education  and 
induftrious  employment  of  both  fexes.  Ten  thouland  pound* 
of  three  per  cent,  corifols  bank-annuities  were  purchafed, 
and  this  fum,  together  with  the  former  flock,  was  transferred 
to  truftees  as  an  inviolable  fund  for  its  endowment,  yielding 
900/.  per  annum.  In  February,  A. ID.  1806,  the  freehold 
on  which  the  hofpital  was  afterwards  erefted,  was  purchafed 
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for  2300/.  ; the  houfe  was  completed  and  opened  in  June, 
1807,  for  the  reception  of  five  aged  men,  five  aged  women, 
IO  boys,  and  eight  girls.  The  adjoining  freehold  was  alio 
purchafed  for  2000/.  in  which  it  is  further  propofed  to  erett 
an  enlargement  of  the  hofpital  for  the  admiffion  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  patients.  Two  gentlemen,  viz.  Dr. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Van  Oven,  offered  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
phyfician  and  furgecn  gratis  : 25  guineas  conftitute  a 

governor  for  life  : 10  governors  are  competent  for  bulinefs  ; 
and  at  general  meetings  held  in  March,  officers  are  eledled, 
and  alfo  a houfe -committee  of  24,  and  two  auditors.  This 
inftitution  is  under  the  management  of  a general  committee 
of  12  governors,  which  attends  at  the  hofpital  on  Sunday, 
weekly.  None  are  confidered  as  proper  objects  of  this 
charity  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  three  eftabliihcd 
fynagogues  of  German  Jews  in  London  ; nor  can  any  be 
admitted  under  55  years  of  age.  The  boys  are  admitted 
from  10  to  13  years  of  age,  and  maintained  till  the  expira- 
tion of  their  apprenticelhip.  The  girls  are  admitted  from 
7 to  10  years  of  age.  The  prefent  officers  are,  a patron, 
prefident,  two  vice-prefidcnts,  two  treafurers,  a phyfician, 
iurgeon,  folicitor,  and  iecretary. 

Hospital,  Lock,  ( lock  being  derived  from  Joke,  a houfe 
for  lepers,)  near  Hyde-park  corner,  was  inftituted  in  the 
year  1746,  for  the  relief  of  venereal  patients  only.  Every 
gentleman  fubferibing  five  guineas  a year,  or  upwards,  lhall 
be  a governor  of  this  hofpital,  and  whoever  gives  a benefac- 
tion of  fifty-pounds  at  one  time  becomes  a governor  for  life. 
This  hofpital  is  under  the  direction  of  a prefident,  feven 
vice-prefidents,  two  treafurers,  and  a committee  of  the  go- 
vernors, who  meet  every  Thurfday  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  in- 
ftitution. It  is  attended  by  a phyfician,  two  furgeons,  and 
two  vifiting  apothecaries.  The  officers  are  a chaplain, 
houfe-furgeon,  fecretary,  colledlor,  and  matron.  By  a re- 
port circulated  in  November  1 809,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  patients  perfedlly  cured  to  that  time  amounted  to 
30,577  ; many  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  thus  reftored  to 
their  families,  who  might  otherwife  have  lingered  out  a 
loathfome  and  miferable  exifience  ; many  abandoned  charac- 
ters were  reclaimed  by  the  religious  inftrudtions  afforded 
them  ; and  the  progrefs  of  the  contagious  difeafe,  dreadful 
to  the  fufferer  and  deftru&ive  to  poilerity,  was  materially 
arrefted.  The  Lock  Afylum  is  an  appendage  to  the  hofpital, 
which  provides  for  females  after  cure,  who  have  no  means 
of  accommodation  and  fupport  when  they  leave  the  hofpital, 
and  who  might  otherwfife  be  urged  by  neceffity  to  return 
to  that  courfe  of  vice  and  infamy  which  they  have 
abandoned.  This  inftitution  has  been  found  of  Angular  uti- 
lity. The  number  of  women  admitted  to  this  afylum  from 
July  1787  to  Lady -day  1809,  has  been  five  hundred,  many 
of  whom  have  been  preferved  from  ruin,  and  Tendered  ufeful 
members  of  the  community.  The  afylum  is  under  the  fuper- 
mtendance  of  a patron,  prefident,  three  vice-prefidents,  a 
chaplain,  and  fecretary. 

Hospital,  London,  in  Mile-end  road,  was  inftituted  in 
1740,  principally  by  the  inftrumentality  of  John  Harrifon, 
efq.,its  firft  furgeon,  and  incorporated  in  1759,  32  Geo.  II. 
This  hofpital,  which  w-as  firft  founded  in  Prefcott-ftreet, 
Goodman’s  fields,  is  now  fupported,  in  a very  large  and 
eommodious  building,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the 
relief  of  all  fick  and  wounded  perfons. 

The  in-patients  are  fupplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet, 
lodging,  walhing,  and  every  other  kind  of  comfortable 
affiitance  : the  out-patients  receive  medicines  and  advice  daily. 
None  are  admitted  into  the  hofpital  with  infectious  diftem- 
pers,  or  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  who  are  afthmatic  or  con- 
fumptive,  or  deemed  incurable  or  improper  for  admiffion  by 


the  phyficians  or  burgeons  ; but  fuch  perfons  may  be  relieved 
as  out-patients.  The  average  number  of  patients  in  this 
hofpital  at  any  one  time  is  about  180,  but  its  wards  are  18 
in  number,  and  would  contain  nearly  400.  This  hofpital  has 
fubfiiled  during  a period  of  68  years,  and  in  that  time  has 
relieved  507,802  to  Jan.  1,  1809,  which  is  an  average  of 
7466  perions  in  each  year.  During  the  year  1809,  the  in- 
patients amounted  to  1406,  and  the  out-patients  to  877. 
The  governors,  in  1807,  made  an  interefting  appeal  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  public,  and  with  fuch  fuccels,  that  the 
committee  were  enabled  immediately  to  difeharge  the  hofpi- 
tal debts,  amounting  to  3824.fi  1 or.  1 id.  In  confequence  of 
iarther  liberal  contributions,  they  began  with  the  admiffion  of 
37  in-patients,  and  they  have  lince  been  progrelfively  aug- 
menting the  eftablilhment,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.  The  funds  of  the  hofpital,  at  the  clofe  ot  the  year 
1808,  conliftedof  3000/.  bank-itock,  225/.  5 per  cent,  navy 
fubfeription  of  bank  on  bank-ftock,  1804;  200 fi  4 per 
cent.,  65,292/.  1 2s.  id.  3 per  cent,  confols  ; 9779/.  9-r.  8 d. 
3 percent,  reduced  ; 400/.  3 per  cent.  O.S.S.  ann.  ; 450/. 
3 per  cent.  New  ditto.  ; 310/.  India  itock  ; 571/.  i6r. 
South  Sea  flock  ; 500/.  3 per  cent.  1726;  50/.  bond  ; 
338/.  8r.  8cfi  cafh  ; land  and  houfes  near  the  hofpital  ad  valo- 
rem. 

The  charity  is  under  the  government  and  direction  of  a 
prefident,  five  vice-prefidents,  a treafurer,  and  of  fuch  per- 
fons, who,  by  giving  a benefaction  of  thirty  guineas  or 
more  at  one  time  become  governors  for  life  ; orwholub- 
feribe  five  guineas  or  more  per  annum.  A houfe-committee 
of  thirty  governors  is  annually  appointed  at  the  quarterly 
court,  in  December,  one  of  whotn  is  chofen  chairman  ; and 
they  meet  every  week  at  the  hofpital  to  tranfnft  the  neceffary 
bufinefs. 

There  is  alfo  a committee  of  accounts,  confiding  of 
twelve  governors,  appointed  at  the  quarterly  court  in  June 
for  one  year,  who  meet  there  quarterly  to  examine  and 
audit  the  bills  and  accounts,  and  a medical  committee 
alfo  confiding  of  twelve  governors,  elected  annually  at 
the  court  in  December,  who  examine  all  the  medicines  and 
drugs.  The  management  of  the  houfe  is  infpedted  by  two 
governors,  appointed  vifitors  by  the  houfe-committee.  Three 
phyficians  and  three  furgeons  attend  this  hofpital  ; the  offi- 
cers are  a chaplain,  apothecary,  fecretary  and  receiver, 
fteward  and  matron.  Every  governor  is  entitled  to  fend 
one  in-patient  at  a time,  and  four  out-patients.  Subfcribers, 
that  are  not  governors,  may  fend  out-patients  ; the  day  of 
admiffion  isTuefday. 

The  “ Samaritan  Society”  is  an  appendage  to  the  London 
Hofpital,  inftituted  A.D.  1791,  for  the  relief  and  prevention 
of  various  circumftances  of  diftrefs,  not  within  the  provifion 
of  public  hofpitals,  and  depending  upon  donations  and  be- 
queft5.  Annual  members  contribute  one  guinea,  and  bene- 
factions of  five  guineas  conftitute  members  for  life.  The 
affairs  of  this  focicty  are  conducted  in  the  confulting-room  of 
the  hofpital,  allotted  in  1 792  for  its  meetings  and  bufinefs,  by 
a committee  of  nineteen  for  general  purpofes  ; a committee 
of  feven  for  public  communications  and  corrcfpondence  ; 
feven  auditors,  a treafurer,  an  almoner,  a fecretary,  and  col- 
lector. 

Hospital,  St. Luke’s, for  Lunatics,  in  Old-ftreet  Road,  was 
inftituted  in  1751.  The  new  extenfive  building  for  this  hofpital 
was  erefiled  at  an  expence  of  5000 fi  raifed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, upon  leafehold  ground  belonging  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s hofpital  : the  leafe  is  held  for  a term  of  40  years,  re- 
newable every  fourteen  years,  on  payment  of  a fine  of  200/, 
and  at  the  yearly  rent  of  200/.  It  was  completely  finilhed  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1786  ; and  on  the  ill  of  January,  1 787, 
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the  patients  were  removed  into  it.  The  houfe  accommodates 
300  patients,  who  are  diftinguilhed  by  two  lilts  or  clalTes, 
200  on  the  curable  lift,  and  too  on  the  incurable  lift. 

It  appears,  from  the  printed  ftate  of  this  hofpital,  that  the 
number  of  patients  received  into  it  from  the  opening  on  the 
30th  of  July,  175  1,  to  the  2 1 It  of  April,  1809,  inclufive, 
amounted  to  9042,  of  whom  thofe  difcharged  uncured  and 
received  again  at  7 s.  a week,  are  323.  Of  thefe  3915  have 
been  difcharged  cured,  and  3101  difcharged  uncured,  783 
discharged  as  idiots,  748  died,  and  251  taken  away  at  the  de- 
fn-e  of  friends.  Of  the  incurable,  56  were  taken  away  at  the 
defire  of  friends,  145  died,  and  18  were  cured. 

The  property  of  the  hofpital  coniirts  of  the  building  and 
premifes  in  Old-ftreet;  64,000/.  confol.  3 per  cent,  annuities  ; 
38,100/.  reduced  annuities ; 22,500/.  Old  South  Sea  annuities; 
5000/.  4 per  cent,  annuities  ; 220/.  New  South  Sea  annuities  ; 
1000/.  reduced  annuities;  divers  legacies  unreceived,  befides 
contingent  and  reverfionary  legacies  ; an  annuity  of  5/.  51. 
and  another  of  100  guineas  by  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread, 
efq.  The  income  of  this  property  is  confiderably  increafed 
by  cafual  benefactions  and  legacies,  and  by  cafh  received  from 
tha  board  of  incurables,  all  which,  with  a balance  in  hand, 
amounted,  in  1808,  to  9053 /.  i6r.  3 d.,  and  the  expenditure- 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  7934/.  17-r.  3 d. 

Perfons  paying  the  entire  ium  of  twenty-guineas  or  up- 
wards, or  paying  feven  guineas  at  leaft,  and  figning  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  3/.  i8r.  yearly,  for  the  four  next  fucceeding 
years,  are  admitted  governors  of  this  hofpital ; nine  of  whom 
conftitute  a general  court,  held  on  the  third  Wednefday  in 
February,  every  year.  At  this  court  one  prefident,  four 
vice-prefidents,  atreafurer,  a general  committee,  phyfician, 
furgeon,  reiident,  apothecary,  fecretary,  mafter,  matron, 
and  accountant,  (hall  be  eledted  for  the  enfuing  year.  The 
general  committee  confifts  of  the  prefident,  vice-prefidents, 
and  treafurer,  and  of  five  governors,  named  as  leffees  in  the 
leafe  of  the  ground  on  which  the  hofpital  is  built,  and  of  all 
perfons  who  pay  in  their  own  right  100/.  or  upwards,  who 
are  Handing  members  of  it,  and  of  fuch  other  thirty  gover- 
nors refident  in  the  bills  of  mortality  as  are  eledted  at  the 
court  in  February. 

The  general  committee  meets  monthly  or  oftener,  if  ne- 
ceffarv,  arid  is  empowered  to  tranfadf  all  the  neceffary  bull- 
nefs  of  this  hofpital,  and  to  appoint  a houfe-committee  and 
fub-committees.  The  phyfician  and  furgeon-  attend  on 
every  committee  day,  and  one  other  day  in  the  week,  and  as 
often  as  occafion  requires.  The  refident  apothecary  is  pre- 
cluded from  any  other  practice.  No  fees  are  taken  by  any 
officer.  Patients  are  admitted  into  this  hofpital  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  their  petitions,  previoufly 
figned  by  a governor,  have  been  delivered  to  the  fecretary, 
and  without  any  expence,  except  that  the  parilh  poor  lhall 
provide  their  bedding,  which  they  may  take  away  at  their 
difcharge.  But  no  perfon  can  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital 
who  is  not  poor  and  mad  ; or  who  hath  been  a lunatic  more 
than  twelve  calendar  months  ; or  who  hath  been  difcharged 
uncured  from  any  other  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
or  who  is  troubled  with  epileptic  or  convuliive  fits  ; or  who 
is  deemed  an  idiot ; or  who  is  infedted  with  the  .venereal  dif- 
eale  ; nor  any  woman  with  child  ; nor  any  child  under  the  age 
of  twelve,  nor  any  perfon  above  the  age  oi  feventy  years, 
Befides  a petition,  the  governors  require  two  printed  certifi- 
cates ; one  teftifying  the  above  particulars,  figned  by  the 
minilter  and  churchwardens,  or  overfeers  of  the  poors 
of  the  pari  Hi  or  place  where  the:  propofed  patient  refutes  ; 
and  the  other  to  the  fame  purpofe,  figned  by  fome  phyfician, 
furgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  hath  vilited  fuch  patient  ; 
which  fignatures  mull  be  attefted  upon  oath. 


Upon  notice  being  fent  from  the  committee  for  the  pa- 
tient to  be  brought  for  examination,  there  muft  be  left  in 
writing  with  the  fecretary,  within  three  days  afterwards,  the 
names,  bufinefs,  and  place  of  abode  of  two  fubftantial 
houfekeepers,  refiding  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  who  muft 
be  prefent  precifely  at  the  hour  when  the  patient  (not  being 
parilh-poor,  or  receiving  alms  or  fupport  from  any  public 
body  or  community)  is  to  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of 
three  pounds  ; and  if  Inch  patient  be  parilh-poor,  or  has 
received  alms  or  fupport  from  any  public  body  or  commu- 
nity, then  upon  the  payment  of  fix  pounds,  and  to  enter 
into  a bond  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  take  away  the  patient 
when  difcharged  by  the  committee  ; which  Bums  of  three 
pounds  and  fix  pounds  are  not  returnable  iinlefs  the  patient 
dies  or  is  difcharged  within  one  month  after  admiffion. 

It  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  general  committee  may 
receive  immediately  into  this  hofpital  any  patient  who 
(hall  have  been  difcharged  cured,  in  cafe  fuch  patient  re- 
lapfe  within  two  months  ; and  that  fuch  patients  who  have 
been  difcharged  uncured,  not  exceeding  100,  lhall  be  ad- 
mitted by  rotation  ; on  condition  of  the  payment  of  feven 
{hillings  per  week  for  each,  till  the  charity  lhall  be  enabled 
to  lefl'en  that  expence.  The  patients  dre  not  expofed  to  view  ; 
but  their  friends  are  allowed  to  vifit  them  every  Wednefday 
morning-. 

Hospital,  Lying-in . There  are  feveral  hofpitals  of  this 
kind  in  the  cities  or  fubuvbs  of  London  and  Weftminfter. 

The  Queen's  lying-in  hofpital  was  founded  in  1752  for  the 
purpofe  of  receiving  poor  pregnant  women,  as  well  married 
as  unmarried,  in  feparate  wards,  and  alfo  of  attending  them 
at  their  own  habitations,  within  a limited  circuit.  It  is  now 
fixed  at  a houfe  in  Bayfwater  ; and  the  government  of  the 
charity  has  been  veiled  in  a prefident,  four  vice-prefidents, 
a treafurer,  and  a committee  of  eighteen  governors.  An 
annual  fubfcription  of  three  guineas  conftitutes  a governor, 
entitled  to  recommend  one  in-patient,  two  to  be  delivered 
at  their  own  habitations,  and  fix  for  advice  ; and  a fubfcrip- 
tion of  31  guineas  at  one  payment,  entitles  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  in-patieut,  fix  at  their  own  habitations,  and 
twelve  for  advice,  yearly.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of 
45,000  women  have  received  the  benefit  of  this  hofpital  in 
its  refpedlive  branches. 

Quarterly  meetings  are  held  at  the  hofpital  ; and  the  com- 
mittee meet  every  Tuefday.  This  hofpital  was  renovated  in 
October  1809,  and  under  the  adtive  exertions  of  its  prefident 
the  duke  of  Sufiex,  has  now  a fair  profpedl  of  permanent 
utility.  Her  majefty  is  patronefs,  and  it  is  under  the  care  of 
a confulting  phyfician,  and  phyfician  in  ordinary,  a furgeon 
and  man-midwife,  an  apothecary  and  fecretary,  a matron, 
nurfes,  and  colledlor. 

The  Middle/ex  hofpital  for  fick  and  lame,  and  lying-in 
married  women,  in  Mary-le  bone  Fields,  was  inftituted  for 
the  firft  defeription  of  patients  in  1745,  and  for  the  fecortd 
in  1747;  and  for  patients  affiidted  with  cancer  in  1792.  It 
is  under  the  diredlion  of  a patron,  a prefident,  12  viee-pre- 
fidents,  two  treafurers,  and  a committee  of  the  governors  4 
the  qualification  for  a governor  is  an  annual  fubfcription  of 
three  guineas,  and  of  a governor  for  life  30  guineas  at  one 
payment.  A quarterly  general  court  is  held  four  times  in 
the  year.  All  general  courts  and  weekly  boards  may  ap- 
point committees  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  : 24  gover- 
nors ace  appointed  for  a weekly  board  to  meet  every 
Tuefday  ; and  12  for  a medical  committee,  including  the 
phyftcians,  man-midwife,  and  furgeons,  to  meet  every  Sa- 
turday. The  prefident,  vice-prefidents,  treafurers,  chaplain, 
phyficians,  man-midwife,  furgeons,  apothecary,  fecretary, 
collet-tor,  and  matron,  are  eledted  at  a quarterly  or  fpecial 
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general  court.  The  lying-in  ward  in  this  hofpital  has  no 
communication  with  thofe  of  the  fick  and  lame.  The 
patients  are  vifited  by  three  phyficians,  an  accoucheur,  and 
three  furgeons,  befides  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  of  the 
cancer-ward.  The  domeftic  officers  are  a chaplain,  fecretary, 
apothecary,  and  matron,  who  refide  in  the  houfe,  have  falaries, 
-and  are  provided  with  lodging,  wafhing,  and  board.  The 
houfe -furgeon  alfo  refides  in  the  hofpital,  under  certain 
ftipulated  regulations.  A fufficient  number  of  midwives  to 
attend  women  at  their  own  habitations  is  provided.  The 
day  for  admiffion  of  patients  is  Tuefday. 

The  : Bri'tijh , lying-in  hofpital  for  married  women,  in 
Brownlow-itreet,  Long-acre,  was  inftituted  in  1749*  This 
hofpital  is  governed  by  a prefident,  four  vice-prefidents,  a 
treafurer,  and  a committee  of  15  governors,  who  meet  every 
Friday  to  receive  the  women  recommended,  and  to  dire 61 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  houfe.  The  qualification  of  an 
annual  governor  is  a fubfeription  of  five  guineas  or  upwards 
per  annum,  and  of  a perpetual  governor  a fingle  payment 
of  40  guineas,  each  of  whom  may  prefent  two  women  in  the 
year.  This  hofpital  is  occafionally  vifited  by  three  phyficians, 
and  one  furgeon  ; and  it  is  provided  with  an  apothecary, 
chaplain,  fecretary,  matron,  and  midwife,  fix  nurfes,  and 
62  beds.  Female  pupils,  being  widows  or  married  women, 
not  lefs  than  25  years  of  age,  and  of  approved  charadter, 
are  permitted  to  attend  this  hofpital,  for  inftrudlion  in  mid- 
wifery, and  have  a right  to  flay  in  the  hofpital  fix  months. 
They  are  to  board  in  the  hofpital,  and  dine  at  the  fleward 
and  matron’s  table  ; and  on  leaving  the  hofpital  to  receive 
certificates  of  their  qualification.  The  expences  of  inftruc- 
tion  and  board  are  fettled  by  a general  court.  The  flock 
of  this  charity  in  the  public  funds  amounts  to  2092/.  ioj. 
and  its  expenditure  is  about  1 too/,  a-year,  for  which  they 
have  the  dividends  of  the  above-mentioned  Hock,  and  an- 
nual fubferiptions  of  about  900/.  per  annum,  befides  bene- 
factions and  legacies,  and  board  of  women,  who  refide  in 
the  hofpital  before  and  after  the  period  of  three  weeks, 
allowed  for  their  lying  in  and  recovery,  and  pupils.  The 
committee  of  this  hofpital  have  preferved  an  account  of 
thofe  who  have  died,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
firfl  10  years  of  the  inftittftion  one  woman  died  in  42  ; in 
the  fifth  10  years,  one  died  in  288  ; in  the  fixth  and  lall 
10  years,  one  in  216;  and  from  the  20th  of  September, 
1806,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1808,  not  one  woman  died 
out  of  501.  In  the  firlt  10  years  one  child  died  in  15  ; 
in  the  fifth  10  years  one  died  in  77  ; and  in  the  laft  nine 
Years  and  a quarter,  one  died  in  92.  The  proportion  of 
boys  to  girls  born  is  about  18  to  17  ; of  ttill-born,  about 
one  to  25  ; of  women  bearing  twins,  one  to  84,  the  whole 
number  being  342.  If  fimilar  tables  were  preferved  by  other 
inilitutions  of  a like  kind,  they  would  furnifh  lifeful  data 
in  calculations  relating  to  population  and  political  economy. 

The  city  of  London  lying-in  hofpital  for  married  women, 
in  the  City  road,  was  inftituted  in  1750.  The  government 
of  this  holpital  is  referred  to  a prefident,  12  vice-prefidents, 
and  a treafurer,  chofen  annually  from  among  the  governors 
and  felect  committees.  The  fubfeription  of  30  guineas  con- 
ftitutes  a governor  for  life  ; thofe  who  fubferibe  five  guineas, 
or  three  guineas  per  annum,  are. governors  fo  long  as  they 
continue  their  fubfeription.  Each  governor  for  life  has  the 
privilege  of  relieving  eight  patients  in  a year,  and  of  having 
two  of  them  on  the  books  at  a time.  Subfcribers  of  five 
guineas  may  relieve  five  patients,  and  thofe  who  fobferibe 
three  guineas  may  relieve  two  patients.  A double  fub- 
icription  acquires  a double  privilege.  The  affairs  of  the 
hofpital  are  conduced  by  a committee  of  24,  of  whom  the 
treafurer  is  one,  who  meet  at  the  hofpital  every  Wednefday- 


Four  of  them  prefide,  by  rotation,  for  two  fucceffive  months, 
at  the  public  baptifms ; and  at  the  Midfummer  court  fix 
retire,  and  fix  are  elc&ed  to  fupply  their  places.  The 
officers,  befides  the  prefident,  vice-prefidents,  and  treafurer, 
are  a preacher  and  a chaplain,  four  phyficians,  two  of  whom 
pradlife  more  particularly  in  midwifery,  a furgeon,  an  apo- 
thecary, a fecretary,  and  a matron,  who  is  a lkilful  mid- 
wife, and  refides  in  the  houfe,  fuperintending  the  nurfes 
and  fervants,  and  the  whole  domeftic  economy.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  hofpital  ccnfifts,  befides  its  Icafehold  premifes, 
of  1 1, 00c/.  three  per  cent,  confol.  bank  annuities,  and 
10,000 /.  reduced  annuities,  and  two  annuities  of  5/.  and 
another,  during  the  life  of  the  duke  of  York,  of  25/.  The 
whole  annual  expenditure  amounts  in  general  to  about  1500/. 
fupplied  by  the  dividends  on  its  capital,  legacies,  fubferip- 
tions, and  collections  at  the  chapel,  and  at  the  anniverfary 
meeting.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  be  received  who  pay  to 
the  charity  for  their  lodging  and  board  during  their  flay  in 
the  hofpital,  befides  fome  fees  to  the  matron  and  medical 
officers.  The  prefent  building,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Citv- 
road,  was  begun  in  October,  1770,  and  completed  at  an 
ellimated  charge  of  3500/.  fo  as  to  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  in  April,  1773.  It  was  licenfed  for  the 
public  reception  of  pregnant  women,  purfuant  to  an  adl  of 
parliament,  pa'fled  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
III  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  S2.)  This  hofpital,  which  in  1809 
had  fublifted  59  years,  has  relieved,  in  that  time,  24,902 
poor  married  women,  of  whom  25,196  children  have  been 
born.  During  the  year,  ending  Lady-day,  1809,  their 
number  was  413,  and  the  male  children  born  were  227, 
and  the  females  186.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  292  women 
have  been  delivered  of  twins,  and  two  women  had  three 
children  at  the  birth. 

The  IVeJhunjler  new  lying-in  hofpital,  on  the  Surrev  fide 
of  Weftininiter-bridge,  was  inftituted  by  fubfeription  in 
the  year  1765.  It  is  governed  by  a prefident,  four  vice- 
prefidents,  a treafurer,  and  a committee  of  governors.  The 
qualifications  of  governors  are  various.  An  annual  fub- 
feription ol  three  guineas  entitles  to  recommend  three  in- 
patients, three  out-patients  at  their  own  habitations,  and 
any  number  for  advice,  and  to  vote  at  elections.  An  annual 
fubfeription  of  five  guineas  entitles  to  recommend  five  in- 
patients, five  at  their  own  habitations,  and  any  number  for 
advice,  with  a vote  at  elections,  &c.  A fubfeription  of  30 
guineas  conftitutes  a governor  for  life,  entitled  to  recom- 
mend yearly  three  in-patients,  three  at  their  own  habitations, 
and  any  number  for  advice,  and  to  vote  at  elections.  See. 
The  privilege  of  recommending  patients  is  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  fubfeription.  There  are  four  quarterly 
meetings  at  the  hofpital  in  the  year  ; and  a weekly  board, 
confiding  of  any  number  of  the  committee  annually  ap- 
pointed m January,  is  held  at  the  hofpital  every  Tuefday, 
for  the  general  affairs  of  the  inffitution.  The  phyficians 
praftifing  midwifery  are  allowed  to  take  pupils,  two  of 
whom  may  refide  in  the  houfe  for  three  months,  and  board 
for  a ftipulated  price,  at  the  matron’s  table  : female  pupils 
-are  alfo  allowed  upon  the  fame  terms.  One  of  the  phylieianc 
attends  at  the  hofpital  -every  Tuefday  and  Friday,  from  ix 
till  12  o’clock,  to  give  advice  in  the  feveral  diforders  inci- 
dent to  child-bearing  and  infancy.  It  is  attended  by  two 
phyficians  arid  accoucheurs,  a phylician  extraordinary,  an 
apothecary,  and  a furgeon.  The  officers  are  a fecretary, 
chaplain,  and  matron  or  midwife,  conftantly  refident  in  the 
hofpital,  fuperintending  the  nurfes  and  fervants,  &c. 

In  connection  with  lying-in  hofpitals,  we  may  mention  two 
or  three  inilitutions  for  the  purpofe  of  delivering  poor  mar- 
ried women  at  their  own  habitations.  An  ufeful  inffitution  of 
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tin's  kind  dates  its  rife  in  the  year  1757,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a prefident,  fix  vice-prefidents,  a treafurer,  fe- 
cretary,  and  governors.  An  annual  fubfcription  of  one 
guinea,  or  more,  or  a benefaftion  of  10  guineas  or  upwards, 
conftitutes  a governor.  An  annual  governor  for  one  guinea 
may  recommend  eight  objects  within  the  year,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  a larger  fum,  and  the  governor  for  life  recom- 
mends the  fame  number  annually.  This  inftitution  is  under 
the  dire&ion  of  a prelident,  fix  vice-prefidents,  a treafurer, 
a confulting  phyfician,  three  phyficians  and  accoucheurs. 
The  fubordinate  officers  are  a fecretary  and  collector.  The 
midwives  are  27  in  number,  who  refide  in  all  parts  of  the 
town.  During  the  firft  30  years  of  this  focietv  the  deliveries 
amounted  to  178,983  ; and  in  the  year  1808  to  410a. 
Another  inftitution  of  the  fame  kind,  called  the  “ Bene- 
volent inftitution,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  delivering  poor 
married  women  at  their  own  habitations,”  was  eftabliflied 
in  January,  1780.  It  is  fupported  and  conducted  on  a 
plan  limilar  to  that  of  the  inftitution  laft  mentioned.  The 
officers  are  a prefident,  feven  vice-prefidents,  a treafurer,  a 
phyfician,  fecretary,  and  40  midwives.  Another  fociety  of 
a like  kind  was  formed  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  in 
Auguft,  1791. 

Hospital,  Magdalen,  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  was  in- 
ftituted  in  the  year  1758,  for  the  relief  and  reformation  of 
proftitutes.  The  queer,  is  patronefs  of  this  charity  ; it  is 
under  the  dire&iora  of  a prefident,  fix  vice-prefidents,  trea- 
furer, and  committee  of  32  governors.  It  is  attended  by 
a phyfician,  two  furgeons,  and  two  apothecaries.  The  do- 
meftic  officers  are  a chaplain,  lie  ward,  iecretary,  matron 
and  affiftant,  and  meffenger  and  affiftant.  Twenty  guineas 
conftitute  a governor  for  life,  and  an  annual  fubfcription  of 
five  guineas  is  a qualification  for  a governor  for  one  year, 
which  fubfcription.  when  it  amounts  to  25  guineas,  qualifies 
a governor  for  life.  Four  general  courts  are  held  in  every 
year  ; and  at  the  general  court  in  April,  the  committee, 
and  all  officers,  except  the  prefident,  are  elected.  The 
committee,  confifting  of  32  governors,  meet  at  the  hofpital 
every  Thurfday  ; and  two  of  them,  in  rotation,  attend  at 
the  chapel  every  Sunday  at  morning  and  evening  fervice, 
when  a colledtion  is  made  previoufly  to  admiffion.  This 
hofpital  was  firft  eftabliflied  in  Prefcott-ftreet,  Goodman’s- 
fields ; and  the  new  building  in  Blackfriars’  road,  St. 
George’s-fields,  was  opened  in  the  year  1758.  An  aft  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  parliament  in  1769.  The 
new  hofpital  is  calculated  to  receive  about  80  penitents 
every  year  ; and  during  the  period  of  its  fubfiftence  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  women  who  have  been  admitted  have 
been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  honeft  em- 
ployments or  reputable  fervices.  A very  confiderable  num- 
ber have  been  married,  and  have  become  refpeftable  members 
of  fociety  ; but  fome,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  have 
relapfed  into  their  former  errors.  A probationary  ward  has 
been  inftituted  for  the  young  women  on  their  firft  admiffion  ; 
a reparation  of  thofe  of  different  deferiptions  and  qualifica- 
tions has  been  eftabliflied  ; and  apartments  have  been  fitted 
up  in  the  lodge  for  the  refidence  of  the  chaplain  and  his 
family,  that  he  may  with  the  greater  facility  continue  to 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  women. 
Each  clafs  is  entrufted  to  its  particular  affiftant,  and  the 
whole  is  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  matron.  It  appears 
by  a ftatement,  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  hofpital, . 
that  from  the  10th  of  Auguft,  1758,  to  the  7th  of  January, 
1808,  3865  women  have  been  admitted,  and  that  of  thele 
2732  have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  > r placed  in 
ffations  of  reputable  fervice  or  employment  ; 102  have  been 
lunatic,  or  troubled  with  fits  or  incurable  diforders ; 72 


have  died  ; 773  have  been  difeharged  at  their  own  requefl  j 
and  706  difeharged  for  improper  behaviour. 

An  inftitution,  in  aid  of  the  Magdalen  hofpital,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1807,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
“ Female  Penitentiary,”  the  external  management  of  which 
was  confided  to  a committee  of  24  gentlemen,  together 
with  a treafurer,  a fecretary,  and  affiftant ; and  the  inte- 
rior to  a committee  of  24  married  ladies.  The  eftablilh- 
ment  was  fixed  at  Cumming-houfe,  Pentonville,  Illington, 
by  the  purchafe  of  a long  leafe  of  the  houfe  and  adjoining 
ground,  to  which  has  been  fince  added  a contiguous  build- 
ing for  a temporary  infirmary.  The  penitentiary -houfe  is 
divided  into  fix  apartments  ; a temporary  ward  for  cafes  of 
emergency,  two  probationary  wards,  wards  for  perfons 
fully  admitted  after  probation,  a ward  for  difeafed  fubjefts, 
a fick  ward,  and  a refractory  ward  : a part  of  the  houfe 
is  appropriated  to  divine  fervice.  This  inftitution  is  at- 
tended -gratis  by  a phyfician,  lurgeon,  and  apothecary. 
The  matron  refides  in  the  houfe. 

Hospital,  St.  Peter's,  at  Newington  Butts,  was  ereCted 
by  the  company  of  Fiftimongers,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
of  king  James  I.  in  1618,  for  the  reception  of  divers  of  their 
poor  members,  who  had  petifions  bequeathed  them  by  the 
wills  of  lome  of  their  company. 

Hospital,  Royal,  for  difabled  foldiers,  commonly  called 
Cheljea-Gollege. 

The  building  was  originally  begun  by  king  James  I.,  in  . 
the  7th  year  of  his  feign,  for  a college  to  confift  of  a number 
of  learned  divines,  who,  being  furniftied  with  books  and  all 
means  of  iubfiftence,  might  devote  their  time  to  the  ftudjr’ 
and  teaching  of  controveriial  divinity,  efpecially  thofe  points 
in  difpute between  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome.  Ac- 
cordingly he  incorporated  a provoft  and  fellows,  by  the  title 
of  king  James’s  college,  in  Chelfea.  The  corporation  was 
endowed  by  his  letters  patent,  with  the  reverfion  of  certain 
lands  in  Chelfea,  and  authorized  alfo  to  receive  of  his  loving 
fubjerits  lands  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  yearly  value 
of  3000/.  Every  thing  being  previoufly  fettled,  king  James 
laid  the  firft  ftone  of  the  intended  college  ; but  for  want  of 
money  the  building  went  on  flowly  ; and,  at  length,  before 
an  eighth  part  of  the  model  was  executed,  it  flood  Hill.  In 
this  ftate  it  remained  for  feveral  years  : but  in  the  year  1616 
the  king  fent  letters  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
quiring him  to  ftir  up  the  clergy  in  his  province  to  contribute 
towards  it;  in  confequence  ol  which  collections  were  made 
in  feveral  pariflies  of  England,  but  their  produce  was  fmall, 
and  was  fwallowed  by  the  fees  and  collectors.-  The  corpora- 
tion, however,  though  the  building  was  flopped,  was  nomi- 
nally kept  up  during  the  life  of  king  James  I.  The  troubles 
under  king  Charles  I.  occafioned  all  thoughts  ox  completing 
the  work  to  be  laid  aiide.  After  the  reftoration,  king 
Charles  II.  erecting  a convenient  hofpital  for  the  reception 
of  fick,  maimed,  and  fuperannuated  ioldiers,  converted  the 
unfiniihed  buildings  of  this  college  to  that  ufe  ; whence  the 
hofpital  has  retained  the  title  ol  the  “College.”  It  was 
founded  by  king  Charles  II.,  carried  on  by  king  James  II., 
and  finifhed  in  the  reign  of  king.  William  and  queen  Mary, 
by  fir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  whole  expence  of  this  ftruc- 
ture  amounted, . as  it  is  faid,  to  130,000/.,  and  the  extent  . 
of  the  ground  is  above  forty  acres. . 

The  building  is  very  fpacious  and  magnificent ; its  figure  , 
is  a n ; the  middle  or  front  part  whereof  conilfts  of  a chapel 
and  hall  ; the  other  two  lines,  being  four  ftori.e.s  high,  are 
divided  into  wards  or  galleries,  two  in  each-  fto-ry  ; .contain-  - 
ing  each  twenty-fix  diilinft  apartments  for  the  foot  foldiers.-. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  ol  the  main  building:,  there  is  a . 
pavilion,  in  one  whereof  is  the  governor’s  lodging,  and  the 
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council-chamber ; the  other  being  lodgings  for  feveral  cf 
the  officers  of  the  houfe.  Befide  the  main  building,  there 
are  four  wings  or  out-buildings ; one  for  the  infirmary, 
another  for  feveral  officers  of  the  houfe,  another  for  old 
maimed  officers  of  horfe  and  foot ; and  the  fourth  for  the 
baker,  laundrefs,  &c.  The  number  of  penfioners  in  the 
houfe  is,  in  general,  edimated  at  about  400,  befides  the 
officers  and  fervants  in  the  houfe  : the  out,  or  extraordinary 
penfioners,  are  alio  very  numerous  ; and  thefe,  upon  occafiou, 
do  duty  in  the  feveral  garrifons,  from  whence  draughts  are 
made  for  the  army,  See.  Their  allowance  is  7/.  12s.  6d. 
a year  each. 

The  penfioners  are  all  provided  with  cloaths,  diet,  waffl- 
ing, lodging,  and  firing  ; and  have  a weekly  allowance  of 
8 d.  for  their  pocket-money. 

The  qualifications  required  to  be  admitted  of  this  body, 
are,  that  the  candidate  bring  a certificate  from  his  fuperior 
officer  that  he  has  been  maimed  or  difabled  in  the  fervice 
of  the  crown  ; or  that  he  has  ferved  the  crown  twenty  years, 
which  mutt  be  made  appear  by  muller-rolls. 

To  defrayr  the  charges  of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a confider- 
able  fum  paid  y'early  out  of  the  poundage  of  the  army  ; 
befide  one  day’s  pay  of  each  officer,  and  each  common  fol- 
dier,  every  year,  which,  in  time  of  war,  amounts  to  a very 
confiderable  fum.  In  cafe  of  a deficiency,  it  is  fupplied  by 
parliament. 

For  the  adminidration  of  this  hofpital  there  are  commif- 
fioners,  a governor,  whofe  falary-  is  500/.  per  annum,  a lieu- 
tenant-governor  with  400/.,  a major  with  270/.,  an  adjutant 
with  100/.,  two  chaplains  with  100/.  a-year  each,  a phyfician 
and  furgeon,  whofe  falaries  are  100/.  a-year  each,  befides 
furgeon’s  mates  and  apothecary,  a treafurer,  who  is  the  payr- 
mafter-general  of  the  land-forces  for  the  time  being  ; and 
his  deputy  and  clerk,  fecretary  and  regifter  and  clerks,  agent 
and  pay' -mailer  to  the  out-pcnlioners  and  his  clerks,  comp- 
troller, ffeward,  houfe-keeper,  organift,  clerk  of  the  works, 
Sec.  &c. 

Hospital,  or  Corporation , Scots,  a charitable  in flitution 
which  commenced  in  1665  by  the  voluntary  alfociation  of 
relpeftable  merchants,  tradefmen  and  others,  and  which  ob- 
tained a charter  of  incorporation  byr  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  bearing  date  the  30th  of  June 
1665.  By  thefe,  the  perfons  deferibed  in  the  charter  were 
empowered  to  ereft  an  hofpital  in  the  city  and  liberty  of 
' Weftminlter,  for  the  maintenance  of  old  or  decayed  artificers 
of  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  for  training  up  their  children  to 
handicraft  employments.  In  1673  this  corporation  was  en- 
abled to  eredt  a hall,  with  fix  adjoining  tenements,  for  fulfil- 
ling the  purpofe  of  the  charity',  in  Blackfriars.  Afterwards 
it  became  necefiary  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  numbers,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  corpora- 
tion. .Accordingly  new  letters  patent  were  ilfued,  beai'ing 
date  the  16th  of  November,  1676,  by  which  33  affiftants 
were  added  to  the  former  eight  governors  ; liberty  was 
granted  to  eftablifh  their  hofpital  either  in  London  or  Weit- 
minlter  ; and  they  -were  empowered  to  purchafe  and  to  hold 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  500/.,  by'  the  name  and  llyle  of 
“ The  Mailer,  Governors,  and  Affidants  of  the  Scottifh 
Hofpital,  of  the  Foundation  of  king  Charles  II.”  The  defign 
of  an  hofpital,  however,  was  afterwards  abandoned  ; and  in 
its  place  was  fubftituted  the  wifer  mode  of  affilling  and  re- 
lieving the  poor  objects  at  their  own  habitations.  The  char- 
ter of  1676  having  been  found  inefficient  by  its  provifions 
to  render  the  In  flitution  efficiently  extenfive  in  its  beneficial 
effect,  application  was  made  to  his  prefent  majefty  for  a new 
charter  of  incorporation,  which  was  obtained,  bearing  date 
the  28th  of  November,  1775  ; by  which  the  corporation  is 
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re-eftablillied  under  the  ancient  name  and  flyde  of  “ The 
Scottifh  Hofpital  of  the  Foundation  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  government  veiled  in  a prefident,  fix  vicC-prefidents 
and  a treafurer,  to  be  elected  annually  on  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
or  the  day  after,  and  the  number  of  governors  left  unlimited. 
A committee  is  alfo  chofen  on  the  . fame  day,  confiding  of 
20  governors,  befide  the  prefident,  vice-prefidents,  and  trea- 
furer, who  are  of  the  committee,  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation.  The  officers  of  the  fociety  are  a chap- 
lain and  fecretary.  By  the  charter  there  mud  be  five  general 
courts  held  every  year  ; and  the  committee  meet  on  the 
fecond  Wednefday  in  every  month,  at  the  hall  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  Crane-court,  Fleet-dreet,  to  receive  the  petitions 
of  the  patients  recommended  by  the  governors,  and  in  order 
to  didrib ute  the  charity.  A donation  of  10  guineas  con- 
ditutes  a governor  for  life  ; and  a fubfeription  of  one  guinea 
or  upwards,  annually,  qualifies  to  be  an  annual  governor. 
In  conformity  to  a bye-law,  it  is  the  practice,  in  order  to 
form  a capital,  to  inved,  ill  fome  one  of  the  publicjfunds,  one- 
half  of  every  donation  of  1 guineas  and  upwards  to  20,  and 
the  whole  of  every  donation  of  this  lall  amount,  or  beyond  it. 
The  annual  fubferiptions,  and  a moiety'  of  the  lower  dona- 
tions, are  applied  towards  the  regular  monthly  expenditure.’ 
Every  governor,  whether  annual  or  forlife,  ha9  the  privilege  of 
recommending  one,  and  only'  one,  didreffed  objedf  for  relief. 
This  inditution  may  be  judly  denominated  an  “ Hofpital  of 
Out-Patients the  objedls  of  it  being  fupported  and  re- 
lieved by  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  allowances  in  money', 
and  with  medical  affidance  and  advice  at  their  own  habita- 
tions ; and  fuch  of  them  as  are  defirous  of  returning  to  their 
native  country  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  or  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  with  their  relations  and  friends, 
have  their  paffages  by  fea  paid,  and  money  advanced  to  fupply 
their  immediate  wants,  by  which  they  have  not  only  the 
benefit  of  an  hofpital  and  work-houfe,  without  the  difagree- 
able  circumdances  attending  them,  but  all  the  comforts  of 
their  families  and  friends  referved  for  them. 

The  number  of  poor,  lame,  and  fickly  perfons  relieved, 
and  paffages  to  Scotland  paid  for,  by  the  hofpital,  annually 


for  five  years,  have  been 

as  follows : 

For  the  year 

1803  to  St.  Andrew’s  day 

- 1418 

For  

1804 

- to  do. 

- 1598 

For  

1805 

to  do. 

- 1258 

For 

1806 

to  do. 

* 1610 

For  

1807 

- to  do. 

- 1602 

Hospital,  Small-Pox,  or  hofpital  for  relieving  poor 
people  afflicted  witli  the  fmall-pox  and  for  inoculation,  was 
indituted  by  voluntary  fubfeription  in  the  yrear  1746.  The 
objedt  met  with  very  general  encouragement,  and  feveral 
houfes  remotely  fituated  from  one  another,-  were  engaged  in 
fubferviency  to  the  defign.  This  hofpital  afterwards  con- 
fided of  two  houfes,  at  a due  didance  from  each  other,  in 
airy  fituations.  A houfe  for  preparing  patients  for  inocu- 
lation was  eredted  at  Pancras,  and  tlmt  for  receiving  them 
when  the  difeafe  appears,  and  for  accommodating  patients 
who  have  it  in  the  natural  way,  was  then  in  Cold-bath 
-fields.  The  new  building  at  Battle-bridge  St.  Pancras, 
was  finifhed  and  opened  at  Michaelmas  1767,  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  before  inoculation.  The  whole  expence 
of  the  building,  and  its  accidental  charges,  amounted  to 
8955/.  iqx.  id.  In  December  1767  there  were  300  patients 
for  inoculation  in  the  hofpital.  The  hofpital  in  Cold-bath 
fields  requiring  a general  repair,  and  the  governors  being 
poffeffed  of  freehold  ground  at  Pancras,  on  which  the  ino- 
culation hofpital  ftood,  and  where  they  .had  fufficient  room 
for  a new  building,  determined  to  eredt  a new  edifice  in  the 
room  of  the  other,  which  needed  repair.  Accordingly  in 
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apian  was  obtained,  and  a fpecial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  bufinefs.  It  was  adlually  begun  in 
May  1793s  and  completely  iiniihed  in  Jane  1794,  and  the 
patients  were  removed  into  it  in  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officers.  The  whole  fubfcription  for  this  purpofe 
amounted  to  3971/.  1 Sj-.  8c/.  ; and  the  building  charges 
amounted  to  761/.  3 s.  2 d.  beyond  that  fum.  A new  fet  of 
rules  was  framed,  and  one  apothecary  and  one  matron  were 
conllituted  to  take  the  direction  of  both  houfes,  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  phyfician.  Soon  after  the  practice 
of  vaccination  became  prevalent,  Dr.  Woodville,  phyfician 
of  the  hofpital,  firlt  introduced  it  Jan.  21ft,  1799,  a,H 
adopted  it  very  generally  during  the  following  year,  thus 
greatly  affiding.Dr.  Jenner  in  his  refearches  and  experiments  ; 
and  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  from  that  time,  9000  were 
■vaccinated,  without  any  complaint  of  unfuccefsfu!  practice. 
In  iSor,  their  number  increafed  to  it, 800,  of  whom  2500 
were  afterwards  tefeed  by  variolous  inoculation ; and  the 
progrefs  was  fo  rapid  that  4290  were  vaccinated  in  1 1 
months.  In  1802  the  number  of  vaccinated  patients  had 
ificreafed  to  13,715;  and  no  failure  of  fuccefs  appeared. 
After  this  time  the  new  practice  feems  to  have  declined  in 
reputation,  for  in  the  following  year  only  2802  were  vacci- 
nated at  the  hofpital.  In  1806,  Dr.  Adams  having  fuc- 
ceeded  the  decealed  Dr.  Woodville  in  the  office  of  phy- 
fician, vaccination  was  (lowly  recovering  from  its  depreffion, 
and  from  the  monthly  tables  of  the  hofpital  in  1805  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  in  and  out-patients  vaccinated  amounted  to 
2096,  and  thofe  of  variolous  inoculation  to  2638.  In  1807 
vaccination  further  declined ; but  there  was  no  fatality  in  the 
hofpital  in  the  natural  difeale  during  five  months.  From  the 
report  communicated  by  Dr.  Adams  to  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians,  it  appears,  that  20,324  been  vaccinated  by  the  in- 
fiitution  Ance  its  commencement  in  1799,  of  whom  only  18 
had  afterwards  taken  the  fmall-pox  cafually  ; and  that  three 
years  were  the  critical  period  at  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  taken  it.  The  prejudice,  however,  againft  vacci- 
nation prevailed.  During  the  year  1808,  the  patients  re- 
lieved in  the  cafual  fmall-pox  amounted  to  132,  thofe  for 
inoculation  to  1296,  and  thole  of  vaccination  to  1252  ; and 
the  total  number  of  thefe,  fince  1799,  amounted  to  23,197; 
of  cafual  patients,  fince  the  firlt  eltablilhment,  21,868,  and 
of  variolated  patients  to  47,471  ; making  together  92,536. 
Dr.  Lettfom  Hates,  in  favour  of  vaccination,  that  not  more 
than  four  have  died  in  60  thoufand  vaccinated  patients.  (See 
Cow-pox.) 

This  fociety  is  fupported  without  charter  by  voluntary 
contribution  ; their  property  confids  of  the  freehold  eilate 
at  Pancras,  containing  four  acres  of  land  ; 8000/.  in  reduced 
bank  annuities,  and  9000/,  confols,  and  38/.  7 s.  2d.  im- 
perial annuities.  The  receipts  generally  amount  to  about 
1400/.  per  annum,  and  the  expences  generally  exceed  that 
fum.  The  king  is  the  patron  of  this  hofpital ; and  the 
eltablilhment  is  governed  and  conducted  by  a preiident,  fix 
vice-prefidents,  a treafurer,  phyfician,  fecretary,  refident 
furgeon  and  apothecary,  and  matron,  a houfe  committee  of 
1 3 governors,  and  a committee  of  feven  auditors,  chofcn 
annually.  Thirty  guineas  conllitute  a governor,  and  five 
guineas  an  annual  fubferiber ; and  any  double  fubfcription 
gives  a double  privilege.  Smaller  fums  are  gratefully  re- 
ceived, but  give  no  privilege.  Every  governor  may  recom- 
mend one  patient  into  each  houfe  at  a time.  Two  half- 
yearly  courts  are  held  before  Midfummer  and  Chriftmas. 
The  houfe-cornmittee  of  13  meet  on  the  iirll  Thurfday  in 
every  month  to  manage  the  whole  concerns  of  the  inftitution. 
The  phyfician  preferibes,  inoculates,  and  takes  the  general, 
©yerlight  and  direction  of  the  family  ; the  fecretary  receives 
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legacies,  donations,  fubfcription?,  &c.  and  keeps  all  the  ac- 
counts and  minutes,  &c. ; the  apothecary,  who  is  alfo  a 
fteward,  is  refident  at  the  hofpital,  and  keeps  an  accurate 
regilter  of  the  -medical  tranfa&ions,  affills  the  matron 
refpefting  the  provifions  and  houlhold  direction,  and  attend? 
all  the  committees  ; the  matron’s  office  comprehends  every 
thing  which  is  commonly  included  in  that  of  miftrefs  of  « 
family.  No  officer  can  receive  any  fee  on  pain  of  difmiffion. 
Both  hofpitals  are  plain  brick  buildings,  that  for  inoculation 
and  the  other  for  the  natural  fmall-pox,  being  contiguous, 
but  entirely  diftindt  from  one  another,  and  communicating 
only  by  a covered  paffage.  The  airinefs  of  the  fituation, 
and  the  cleanlinefs  which  is  preferved  through  both  hofpitals, 
and  the  good  order  maintained  by  the  vigilance  of  the  re- 
fident furgeon  and  the  affiduous  attention  of  the  matron, 
render  thefe  hofpitals  well  deferving  the  notice  of  every 
friend  to  humanity. 

Hospital,  Staton’s.  See  Chartreuse. 

Hospital,  Si.  Thomas’s,  in  Southwark,  is  eftablifhed  for 
the  lame  purpofes  as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

It  was  originally  founded  an  hofpital  by  Richard,  prior  of 
Bermondfey  in  1213,  and  furrendered  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
in  1538  ; in  the  year  155  f,  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, having  purchafed  of  king  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of 
Southwark,  including  this  hofpital,  repaired  and  enlarged 
it,  and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  tick  and  helplefs  objects  ; 
upon  which  the  king,  in  1553,  incorporated  it  together  with 
thofe  of  Chrift,  Bridewell,  Bethlem,  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  ancient  firudture,  much  damaged  by  time  and  by  fire, 
was  rebuilt  by  voluntary  fubfcription  in  the  year  1693  ; and 
by  additional  buildings  greatly  enlarged  ; in  confequence  of 
which  it  confided  of  three  beautiful  fquares  ; to  which  the 
governors,  in  1732,  added  a magnificent  new  building, 
confiding  of  feveral  wards,  a brevv-houfe,  and  other  neceffary 
offices,  at  their  own  expence.  It  now  confids  of  four 
quadrangular  courts  ; in  thd  fird  are  wards  for  women  ; ia 
the  fecond  two  chapels,  the  leiTer  for  the  private  ule  of  the 
hofpital,  and  the  larger  parochial ; in  the  fame  court  and  ad- 
joining to  it,  are  the  houfes  of  the  treafurer,  and  other 
officers  ;•  m the  third  court  are  feveral  wards  for  men  ; the 
fourth  hath  alfo  wards,  hot  and  cold  baths,  a furgery, 
theatre,  apothecary’s  diop,  & c.  The  number  of  in  and  out 
patients  relieved  by  tliis  hofpital,  at  an  average  of  fix  or  feven 
years,  may  be  dated  at  9000,  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
10,000/.  Thofe  of  the  lad  year  appear  by  the  report  of  181 1 
to  have  been  8318.  The  governors  of  this  hofpital  are  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  and  the  number  of  others, 
who,  on  receiving  a governor’s  daff,  give  a benefaction  of 
50/.  or  upwards,  is.  unlimited  5 but  it  is  commonly  between 
lour  and  five  hundred.  They  choofe  their  officers  and  fer-. 
vants,  who  are,  a preiident,  treafurer,  hofpitaller  or  chap- 
lain, befides  the  minifter  of  the  parifn,  who  is  paid  bv  the 
hofpital,  three  phyiicians,  three  furgeons,  apothecary,  clerk, 
receiver,  deward,  matron,  butler,  and  brewer,  baker,  cook, 
affidant  and  iervant,  an  affidant  clerk  in  the  compting- 
houfe,  two  porters,  four  beadles,  nineteen  fillers,  nineteen 
mirfes,  nineteen  watch-women,  a chapel-clerk  and  fexton, 
and  one  watchman.  The  houfe  contains  eighteen  wards,  and 
about  485  beds. 

Hospital,  Wejhmnfier,  or  Public  Infirmary,  was  indi- 
tuted  in  the  year  1719,  at  the  expence,  and  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  feveral  benevolent  individuals,  “ for  the  relief  of  the 
lick  and  needy  from  all  parts.’’  The  patient  is  admitted  by 
a recommendation  figned  by  any  governor,  cafes  of  accident 
excepted,  which  are  admitted  without  recommendation  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night ; and  feveral  beds  are  referved 
for  them.  A benefatlion  of  30/^  e,r  upwards,  or  of  three 
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guineas  or  more  per  annum,  qualifies  the  donor  to  become 
a truftee.  A board  of  truilees  meets  every  Wednefday 
morning  to  tranfadl  the  affairs  of  the  charity  ; and  four 
Quarterly  general  boards  are  held  for  the  fupervifion  of  its 
concerns.  The  capital  of  this  hofpital  confifts  in  feveral 
funds  of  11,500/.  15s.  hfl.  three  per  cents.  The  inalienable 
capital  for  the  incurables  amounts  to  21,368/.  i8r.  1 d.  in 
feveral  funds  of  three  per  cent.,  and  the  maintenance,  cloath- 
ing,  and  medicines  are  charged  at  20J.  per  week,  which 
does  not  exhauft  more  than  one-third  of  the  income  appro- 
priated for  them.  The  queen  is  the  patronefs  of  this  hof- 
pital ; and  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a prelidenc,  nine  vice- 
prefidents,  a treafurer,  a fecretary  and  receiver,  three 
phyficians,  three  furgeons,  and  an  afiillant  furgeon. 

Befides  the  hofpitals  already  enumerated,  there  are  royal 
hofpitals,  fuch  as  that  at  Haflar,  near  Portfmouth,  for  fick 
and  hurt  feamen  and  marines,  and  the  royal  hofpital  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  many  others,  fupported  by  the  benefactions  of 
private  and  voluntary  contributors,  which  provide  relief  for 
alrnofl  every  fpecies  of  difeafe  or  injury.  For  a particular 
account  of  all  hofpitals  in  London,  and  all  public  charities 
and  benevolent  eltablifhments,  for  the  relief  and  inftrudlion 
of  the  poor ; fee  a work,  the  refult  of  much  invefligation  and 
labour,  and  written  with  the  moil  laudable  defign  by  A. 
Highmore,  efq.  1809;  entitled,  “ Pietas  Londinenfis  ; or 
the  Hillory,  Defign,  and  Prefent  State  of  the  various 
Public  Charities  in  and  near  London.” 

Hospitals,  Camp,  are  either  general  or  regimental. 

The  general  hofpitals  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  flying  hof- 
pital, attending  the  camp  at  fome  convenient  dillance,  and 
the  flationary  hofpital,  which  is  fixed  to  one  place.  In  the 
choice  of  both,  it  will  be  better  to  have  them  in  towns  than 
villages,  as  the  former  will  afford  larger  wards,  befides  more  of 
other  conveniences;  thefe  wards  fhould  be  as  airy  aspoffible. 

As  to  the  difpolition  of  hofpitals,  in  regard  to  preferving 
the  purity  of  the  air,  the  bed  rule  is  to  admit  but  few  pa- 
tients into  each  ward.  It  will  alfo  be  found  a g od  expe- 
dient, when  the  cielings  are  low,  to  remove  fome  part  of 
them,  and  to  open  the  garret-flory.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows may  likewife  be  opened,  and  ventilators  ufed  to  purify 
the  air  of  every  ward.  In  winter-hofpitals,  the  wards  are 
to  be  warmed  with  chimnies,  and  never  by  floves ; for 
though  the  latter  may  warm  a large  ward  better,  and  at  a 
lefs  expence,  yet  by  fcarce' making  any  draught  of  air,  they 
will  be  apt  to  increafe  its  putrid  quality  ; whereas  a fire, 
kept  up  in  a chimney,  acts  like  a conflant  ventilator. 

The  general  hofpital  fnould  receive  only  fuch  fick  as  the 
regimental  ones  cannot  conveniently  contain,  together  with 
thofe  who  cannot  be  removed  with  the  army.  Without 
this  difperfion  of  the  fick,  the  general  hofpital,  in  bad  fea- 
fons,  would  have  a greater  number  than  could  be  well  at- 
tended ; and  what  is  equally,  if  not  more  pernicious,  it 
would  be  too  much  crowded,  by  which  means  the  contagion 
would  fpread,  and  the  mortality  be  rendered  more  general. 

Regimental  hofpitals  are  of  the  greateft  importance,  and 
therefore  fhould  be  fupplied  with  blankets  and  medicines 
from  the  public  (lores,  with  an  allowance  alfo  for  nurfes 
and  other  neceffaries.  Nor  are  they  to  be  maintained  in  the 
field  only,  but  alfo  in  winter-quarters,  as  there  will  always 
be  a great  many  more  fick  than  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
general  hofpital. 

Barns,  ftables,  granaries,  and  other  out-heufes,  but  above 
all,  churches,  make  the  bed  hofpitals,  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  Odlober ; for  as  the  greatell  danger  arifes  from 
foul  air,  which  cannot  be  compenfated  by  diet  or  medicine, 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  that  the  more  airy  and  large 
the  hofpitals  are,  the  lefs  danger  there  is  of  the  ficknefs 
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fpreading.  Pringle  Obfeiv.  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army, 
p.104,  feq. 

Hospital,  Fever,  in  Medicine.  See  Fever  and  Ty- 
phus. 

Hospital  Ship.  See  Ship. 

Hospital,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, Upper  Canada,  in  front  of  the  townlhip  of  Edwardf- 
burgh,  containing  about  100  acres. 

HOSPITALER,  one  that  entertains  and  provides  for 
poor  people,  travellers,  &c. 

The  appellation  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  communities 
of  religious;  as,  the  hofpitalers  of  Elfefort  in  Effex,  in- 
flituted  to  take  care  of  Lepers  ; hofpitalers  of  St.  John  Bap- 
till,  of  Coventry  ; hofpitalers  of  St.  Julian  ; hofpitalers  of 
St.  Leonard,  at  York,  &c. 

The  religious  hofpitalers  generally  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Auguiline.  Moft  ot  them  pretend,  that  St.  Martha  was 
their  firft  foundrefs,  and  chofe  her  for  their  patron,  becaufe 
(lie  entertained  Jefus  Chrift  at  her  houfe.  Some  of  them  go 
back  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  for  their  founder. 

There  are  alfo  hofpitalers  among  the  military  orders  ; 
fuch  as  the  knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  St.John  of  Jeril- 
falem. 

Hospitalers,  Hofpitalarii,  more  particularly  denote  an 
order  of  religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jeru- 
falem,  wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  pope 
Clement  V.  transferred  the  effedls  and  revenues  of  the  Tem- 
plars ; whom,  by  a council  held  at  Vienne,  he  fuppreffed, 
(or  their  many  and  great  mifdemeanors. 

Thefe  hofpitalers  were  otherwife  called  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem  ; and  are  the  fame  with  thofe  whom  we 
now  call  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Hospitaler,  in  Mythology,  is  a name  which  the  an- 
cient Romans  gave  to  Jupiter,  calling  him  Jupiter  Hofpes, 
becaufe  they  confidered  him  as  the  guardian  of  hofpitality. 

HOSPITIUM,  Inn;  a term  peculiarly  ufed,  in  our 
law-books,  for  an  inn  of  court. 

Hospitium  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little  convent,  which  the 
religious  built  for  the  reception  of  (Irangers  and  travellers 
of  the  fame  order,  who  had  occaiion  to  (lay  with  them  fome 
time. 

Moil  of  thefe  hofpitia,  or  inns,  in  time  became  fixed 
convents. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  feem  to  have  been  no  inns  or 
houfes  of  entertainment  for  the  reception  of  travellers  ; and 
this  circumfiance  affords  a proof  that  little  intereourfe  fub- 
fiited  between  different  nations.  And  as  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firil  rank  among  people  wdiofe  manners  are 
fimple,  and  who  are  feldom  vifited  by  (Irangers,  it  was  con- 
fidered at  the  period  to  which  w'e  now  refer  as  a very  im- 
portant and  indifpenfible  virtue  ; and  not  as  one  of  thofe 
virtues  which  men  may  pradlife  or  not,  according  to  the 
temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generofity  of  their  hearts. 
Hofpitality  was  enforced  by  (latutes,  and  thofe  who  ne- 
gledled  this  duty  were  liable  to  punifhment.  “ Quicumquc 
hofpiti  venienti  ledlum,  aut  focum  negaverit,  trium  foli- 
dorum  in  latione  muldletur,  Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  38.  § 1.  Si 
quis  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinere  manfionem  vetaverit 
fexaginta  folidos  componet  in  publico.”  Capitul.  1.  vi.  $ 82. 
The  laws  of  the  Slavi  were  ilill  more  rigorous  ; they  or- 
dained “that  the  moveables  of  an  inhofpitable  perfon  fiiould 
be  confifcated,.  and  his  houfe  burnt.”  They  were  even  fo 
felicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  (Irangers,  that  they  per- 
mitted the  landlord  to  (leal  for  the  fupport  of  his  gueft, 

“ Quod  nodlu  furatus  fueris,  eras  appone,  hofpitibus.  ’’  Re- 
rum Meclcburg,  1.  viii.  a Mat.  Jo.  Bcehr.  Lipf.  1751, 
p.  50.  In  confequenee  of  thefe  laws,  or  of  that  (late  of 
J fociety 
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Society  which  made  it  proper  to  enadt  them,  hofpitality 
abounded  while  the  intercourfe  among  men  was  inconfider- 
able,  and  fecured  the  ftranger  a kind  reception  under  every 
roof  where  he  chofe  to  take  fhelter.  As  the  intercourfe 
among  mgn  increafed,  that  which  was  a pleafure  became  a 
burden,'  and  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted 
into  a branch  of  commerce. 

Hospitium  was  likewife  formerly  ufed  for  procuration, 
or  vifitation  money.  See  Procuration. 

HOSPOD  AR,  the  title  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wala- 
chia and  Moldavia. 

The  Plofpodars  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  receive  the  in- 
veftiture  of  thofe  principalities  from  the  grand  feignior,  by 
a veil,  and  a ilandard  which  he  gives  them. 

They  are  fometimes  depofed  by  him  ; though  in  other 
refpedts  they  have  fovereign  power  within  their  Hates. 

I-IOSSAINPORUM,  in  Geography,  a principal  town 
of  Cotwally,  in  Bengal ; 50  miles  N.  of  Moorfhedabad. 
N-  fat.  240  57'.  E.  long.  8S7  7'. 

HOSSAINPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  40 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Manickpour. 

HOSSAMALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat; 
25  miles  S.  of  Amedabad. 

HOSSAREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara;  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Barcelore. 

HOSSEFIN,  or  Longrosson,  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  on  the  E.  coalt ; 30  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Sohar.  N.  lat.  240  40'. 

HOST,  Hospes,  which  fome  will  have  thus  called, 
quaji  hojlium,  or  ojllum  petens  ; for  ojl'ium  was  anciently  writ- 
ten with  an  afpirate  ; a term  of  mutual  relation  applied  both 
to  a perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  another,  and  to  the 
perfon  thus  lodged,  See. 

Thus  the  innkeeper  fays,  he  has  a good  holt,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  traveller  who  lodges  with  him  ; and  the  traveller 
again  fays,  he  has  a kind  hoft,  in  fpeaking  of  his  landlord. 
It  mult  be  obferved,  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  among 
the  ancients,  when  any  ftranger  afked  for  lodgings,  for  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ftranger,  each  of  them  to  fet  a 
foot  on  each  tide  of  the  threfhold,  and  fwear  they  would 
neither  of  them  do  any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this 
ceremony  that  raifed  fo  much  horror  againft  thofe  who  vio- 
lated the  law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  fide  ; inafmuch 
as  they  were  looked  on  as  perjured.  Inftead  of  hofpes 
the  ancient  Latins  called  it  hojiis,  as  Cicero  himfelf 
informs  us ; though,  in  courfe  of  time,  hojlis  came  to 
fignify  an  enemy ; fo  mueh  was  the  notion  of  hofpitality 
altered. 

Host  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  hojlia,  a 
vidtim,  or  facrifice,  offered  to  the  Deity. 

In  this  fenfe,  hoft  is  more  immediately  underftood  of  the 
perfon  of  the  word  incarnate,  who  was  offered  up  a hoft, 
or  hojlia,  to  the  Father  on  the  crofs,  for  the  fins  of  man- 
kind. 

Host,  or  Hoajl,  is  chiefly  ufed,  in  the  Rornilh  church, 
for  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  contained  under  the  fpecies  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  is  offered  up  every  day,  a new  hoft, 
or  facrifice  in  the  mafs. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  firft  decreed  a bell  to  be  rung,  as  the 
fignal  for  the  people  to  betake  themfelves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  hoft. 

The  veffels  wherein  the  hofts  are  kept  is  called  the  cibory  ; 
being  a large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 

HOSTAGE,  formed  of  hojl,  and  that  of  hofpes,  a per- 
fon left  as  furety  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a 
treaty. 

When  ttvo  enemies  are  on  the  point  of  concluding  a treaty, 
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or  capitulation,  it  is  frequent  for  them  to  give  hoftages  on 
each  fide,  as  fureties  for  the  execution  of  what  is  contained 
therein. 

An  hoftage  is  either  a principal,  or  an  acceffary,  accord- 
ing to  the  ffate  of  the  cafe.  He  is  only  an  acceffary,  when, 
for  inftance,  a prince  promifes  fidelity  to  another,  and  gives 
up  his  fon,  or  iome  other  great  lord,  to  allure  his  engage- 
ment, without  any  farther  ftipulation.  For  here,  if  thy 
prince  fail  of  his  word,  the  hoftage  is  no  ways  accountable 
for  it. 

But  the  hoftage  becomes  a principal,  when  it  is  exprefsly 
ftipulated,  that  he  fhall  be  anfvverable  for  the  event  : for. 
in  fiance,  if  a city  engage  to  furrender,  in  cafe  it  be  not 
relieved  in  fo  many  days,  and  to  fecure  the  engagement,, 
give  hoftages,  thefe  hoftages  are  what  a furety  is  to  a creditor 
for  the  debt  of  his  principal.  So  that  if  the  relief  do  not 
come,  and  yet  the  citizens  refufe  to  furrender,  the  hoftages 
Hand  in  their  places,  become  principals,  and  are  liable  to 
be  punilhed  for  the  prevarication  of  thofe  they  are  become 
fureties  for. 

A hoftage  given  for  another  perfon  becomes  free  when  that 
perfon  dies. 

HO  ST  AN  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria ; 6 miles 
N of  Roviemo. 

HOSTAUN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pil- 
fen  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Teinitz. 

HOSTE,  or  l’Hoste,  John,  in  Biography,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Nancy,  in  Lorrain.  He  was  fome  time  profeffor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-Mouffon 
and  afterwards  occupied  the  mathematical  chair.  His  talents 
and  induftry  recommended  him  to  the  notice. and  favour  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  appointed  him  to  the  polls  of 
intendant  of  fortifications,  principal  engineer,  and  counfellor 
of  war.  He  was  author  of  many  valuable  works  connected 
with  his  profeffion,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  : 
“ Le  Sommaire  et  1’Ufage  de  la  Sphere  Artificielle 
“ Defcription  et  Ufage  des  principaux  Inftrumens  de  Geo- 
metric “ Du  Cadran  et  Quarre.”  He  died  in  the  year 
1631.  Moreri. 

Hoste,  or  l’Hoste,  Paul,  was  born  at  Pont -de-Veal, 
in  France,  in  the  year  1652.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Jefuits  in  1669,  and  afterwards  took  feveral  voyages  with 
themarfhals  D’Eftrees  and  De  Tourville,  and  the  duke  de 
Mortemart,  whom  he  accompanied,  for  twelve  years,  in  their 
naval  expeditions.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  great 
fkill  in  mathematics,  and  became  profeffor  of  thofe  fciences 
at  Toulon,  where  he  died  in  1709.  He  was  author  of 
1.  “Traites  des  Evolutions Navales,”  folio,  1697.  2.  “Traites 
de  Mathematique  les  plus  neceffaire  a un  Officier,”  3 toms. 
i2mo.  The  treatife  on  naval  evolutions  was  enlarged  and 
reprinted  in  1727;  it  is  hiftorical  as  well  as  didadtic,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  principal  naval  tranfadtions  during 
fifty  years  preceding  the  time  of  its  firft  publication, 
illuftrated  with  four  hundred  coppcr-plate  engravings.  An- 
nexed to  it  is  a treatife  “ On  the  Conftrudtion  of  Ships." 
Moreri. 

HOSTEAjiniLtany,  was  fo  called  by  profeffor  Willdenow, 
in  compliment  to  the  highly  meritorious  Dr.  NichoIasThomas 
Hoft,  author  of  a Synopfis  Planfarum  in  Aujlria  crejcentium , 
odtavo  ; and  of  a moil  fuperb  work  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
with  coloured  plates  in  the  ilyle  of  Jacquin’s  publications, 
entitled  Gramina  Aujlriaca . Profeffor  Jacquin  has  called  a 
plant  Hojla,  with  the  fame  intention,  in  his  Hortus  Schoenlru - 
nenjis,  v.  1.  60.  t.  114,  which  appeats  to  us  the  Cornutia  py- 
ramidata  of  Linnaeus,  notwithffanding  the  doubts  and  ob- 
jections of  Jacquin,  and  the  difagreement  of  its  fruit  with 
Kk  2 the 
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the  defcriptions  of  Plunder  and  Linnaeus,  winch  laft  feem 
to  us  erroneous.-  (See  Cornutia.)  The  fruit  of  the 
Tin  mean  fpecimens  at  leaif  exaftly  agrees  with  Jar  quin’s 
figure,  as  to  the  number  of  cells  and  feeds.  'The  Ilojlea  of 
Willdenow,  Sp.  PL  v i.  1274,  is  however  the  Matelea  oi 
Aublet,  Guian.  v.  i.  277.  t.  109,  under  which  appellation 
it  is  defcibed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  AJchpiadece , 25'  ; and 
though  this  name  has  received  no  explanation,  and  appears  to 
be  barbarous,  it  is  fufficiently  harmonious,  and  in  compliance 
■with  a writer  who  has  treated  his  fubjeCl  fo  well  as  Mr. 
Brown,  may  perhaps  be  admiflible.  See  Matelea. 

HOSTEL,  or  Hotel,  a French  term,  anciently  figni- 
fying  a houfe  or  dwelling-place. 

It  is  now  more  commonly  ufed  for, the  palaces  or  houfes  of 
the  king,  princes,  and  great  lords* 

In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  tie  Conde,  hotel  ele  Conti, 
hotel  tie  Louvre,  See. 

The  grand  prevot  de  "l’hotel  was  the  firlt  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  houlhold,  his  jurifdiclion  was  much 
like  that  of  lord-fteward  of  the  houlhold  of  the  king  of 
England. 

The  hotel  de  ville  is  what  we  call  a toivn-houfe , or  town-hall. 
Hotcl-dieu , is  a common  name  for  the  chief  hofpital  for  the 
reception  of  lick  perfons,  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  France. 
The  Hotel  de  Mars  is  a hofpital  near  Paris  ; of  the  fame 
nature  with  Chelfea  hofpital. 

HOSTEREN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  iflandin  the  N.  fca, 
near  the  coafl  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  60  . 

HOSTERLITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Znaym. 

PIOSTIA,  Host,  in  Antiquity,  a victim  offered  in  fa- 
erifice  to  a deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hojlis,  enemy  ; it  being  the  cilftom 
to  offer  up  a facrifice  before  they  joined  battle,  to  render 
the  gods  propitious  ; or,  after  the  battle  was  over,  to  give 
them  thanks  Some  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  hojlis , 
q.  d.  ferio,  I Jlrihe.  Ifidore  on  this  word  remarks,  that  the 
name  hottia  was  given  to  thofe  facrifices  which  they  offered 
before  they  marched  to  attack  an  enemy  ; Anlequam,  fays 
he,  ad  hojlem  pergennt,  in  contradiffincbion  from  victims, 
which  were  properly  thofe  offered  after  the  victory.  Ovid 
feems  to  diftinguifh  otherwife,  when  he  fays, 

“ Vi&ima  quse  cecidit  dextra  viclrice,  vocatur  ; 

Hoitibus  a domitis  holtia  nomen  habet.” 

As  if  the  hoftia  might  be  Pain  by  any  prieft,  but  the  victim 
only  by  the  hands  of  the  vidtor.  Fronton  makes  another 
dillindtion  : according  to  him,  viflima  was  a grand  oblation, 
and  hoflia  a fmaller  and  lefs  confiderable  one. 

HOSTILINA,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  adored  among 
the  Romans,  and  invoked  particularly  for  the  fertility  of 
the  earth. 

HOSTILITY,  the  a&ion  of  an  enemy.  During  a truce, 
all  hollilities  are  to  ceafe  on  both  Tides  : fuch  a city  {lands 
neuter,  and  commits  no  hollilities  on  either  fide. 

The  word  is  Latin,  hojlilitas,  formed  of  the  primitive 
hojlis,  which  fignifies  enemy,  and  which  anciently  lignified 
ffranger,  hofpes. 

HOSTILLERS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  ufed  for  inn- 
keepers ; and  in  fome  old  books  the  word  hqfters  is  taken  in 
the  fame  fenfe.  3 Ed.  III.  cap.  2. 

The  word  is  French,  hojeliers,  of  the  fame  import, 

HOSTIS,  in  Antiquity.  See  Bishop. 

HOSTOMITZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Beraun  ; fix  jniles  S.E.  of  Beraun.  N.  lat.  49  ’ 
5 t'.  E.  long.  1 40  1 1 


HOSTORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
Skone  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Fund. 

HOT-Bath.  See  Bath  and  Thekmje. 

HOT-Bed,  in  Gardening,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  bc-d 
Conllrudled  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  artificial  heat, 
and  the  railing  of  different  forts  of  culinary  and  other  vege- 
tables and  plants. 

In  this  view  thefe  beds  are  moftly  formed  cither  of  horfe- 
dungvor  tanner’s-bark,  being  raifed  two,  three,  or  four  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  garden-frames  and  glaffes,  Sic,  And 
in  fome  cafes  the  dung  and  bark  are  mixed  or  blended  to- 
gether. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  thefe  beds  alfo  that  various  ten- 
der plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  » -fifed  in  perfection, 
which,  without  fuch  artificial  heat,  could  not  poffibly  be 
produced  or  continued  in  this  climate.  By  this  means, 
likewife,  vail  numbers  of  feeds,  which  would  otherwife  re- 
main years  in  the  earth,  and  fome  never  grow  at  all,  are- 
made  to  generate,  form  plants,  continue  their  growth,  and 
produce  their  flowers  and  fruit's  as  in  their  native  foils. 
And  the  cutt  ngs  and  flips  of  many  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs, 
which  would  otherwife  remain  inactive  and  perifh,  are  alio 
made  foon  to  emit  root-fibres  and  fhoots,  and  become  plants 
in  due  time. 

By  this  means,  too,  many  valuable  efculent  plants,  that  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  full  ground  at  one  time  of  the  year  or  other,  are 
brought  to  perfection  much  fooner  than  they  could  other- 
wife  be  obtained,  as  the  cucumber,  afparagus,  peas,  beans, 
kidney-beans,  radifhes,  carrots,  ftrawberries,  and  various 
fallad  herbs,  and  other  plants,  which  grow  in  the  open  ground 
of  the  garden  departments. 

And  annual  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
herbaceous  and  fhrubby  kinds,  are  alfo  brought  to  more 
early  perfection  and  flowering  by  them.  They  are  there- 
fore of  great  ufe  in  the  praClice  of  gardening,  iu  numerous 
cafes  of  forcing  early  productions. 

Making  Dung  Hot-beds. — The  proper  fltuations  for  mak- 
ing thefe  iorts  of  beds  in  are  the  forcing-ground,  or  other  fhel- 
tered,  warm,  funny  expofures,  either  in  or  contiguous  to  the 
garden  ground. 

The  hot-beds  are  fometimes  made  entirely  on  level  ground* 
and  fometimes  in  a trench  or  oblong  cavity  formed  in  the 
ground,  the  width  and  length  of  the  intended  bed,  and 
from  twelve  inches  to  a foot  and  a half  deep  or  more  ; but 
for  early  work  in  the  winter  or  fpring  feafons,  they  fhould 
be  moflly  above  ground,  upon  the  level  or  rather  elevated  fur- 
face,  that  the  bottom  of  the  bed  may  (land  dry,  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  chilled  by  wet,  as,  when  made  in  this  way  in  thofe 
feafons  when  the  heat  declines,  both  fides  of  the  bed  may 
be  lined  with  hot  dung  quite  to  the  bottom,  fo  as  the  whole 
may  have  an  equal  benefit  of  the  lining  to  revive  its  de- 
clining heat,  which  is  effentially  neceffary  during  winter  and 
fpring,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May.  But  when 
hot-beds  are  made  in  trenches  at  an  early  feafon,  where 
linings  muff  be  added  to  fupport  a conftant  regular  heat, 
all  that  part  of  the  beds  within  the  ground  is  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  them.  Thefe  beds  are  fometimes  alfo  in- 
clofed  by  brick  mafonry,  which  is  furrounded  by  hot  dung- 
on  the  outfide.  This  is  M‘Phaii’s  mode  of  early  forcing. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  forms  and  dimenfions  of  dung  hot-beds, 
they  fhould  generally  be  thofe  cf  long  fquares,  ranging 
nearly  eaft  and  weft,  to  any  length  that  may  be  convenient  ; 
about  four  feet  and  a half  in  breadth,  if  to  be  covered  with 
common  garden-frames  ; and  three  and  a half  or  four  feet  if 
for  hand-glaffes  ; railing  them,  if  in  winter,  or  earlv  in 
fpring,  three  or  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  allowing  for  fet- 
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ttiiig ; as  t?iey  will  fettle  half  a foot  or  more  in  the  courfe 
ci  a week  or  two  after  making  them. 

The  more  early  beds  fhould  be  fubflantial,  otherwife  they 
will  not  fupport  a durable  uniform  temperature  of  heat  for 
continuing  the  plants  in  a regular  free  growth  ; which,  by 
the  aid  of  linings,  mutt  be  effected  till  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather.  Thole'  made  in  winter  fhould  be  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height  at  lead,  when  firft  made  ; or  if  four,  lo  much 
the  better  ; in  March  a yard  in  height,  in  April  the  fame, 
or  two  feet  and  a half ; and  in  May  two  feet  or  a little 
more,  as  without  due  fubftance  they  never  anfwer  well. 

Thefe  beds  may  be  made  for  a one-light,  a two-light,  01- 
even  a three-light  frame  -t  and  for  two,  three,  or  more, 
three-light  frames  in  a range,  according  to  circumftances  and 
the  nature  of  the  forcing  to  be  done. 

Manner  of  Forming  the  Beds. — After  properly  marking 
them  out,  fume  of  the  longed  or  molt  ftrawy  dung  fhould 
be  fhakea  along  the  bottom,  to  begin  the  bed  with  ; then  the 
long  and  fhort  together  as  it  comes  to  hand,  fhaking  it 
evenly  in  every  part,  railing  the  fides  perfectly  upright, 
ftraight,  and  firm  as  poffible  ; forming  the  corners  alfo  full 
and  very  firm,  keeping  the  middle  well  filled  with  the  beft 
dung  ; and,  as  the  work  advances,  beating  each  layer  of 
dung  evenly  and  firmly  down  with  the  dung-fork ; or, 
when  it  is  very  long,  loofe,  ftrawy  dung,  treading  it  in  to 
fettle  every  part  equally  ; proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the 
bed  is  arrived  to  its  defigned  height,  railing  that  part  in- 
tended for  frames  two  or  three  inches  higher  in  the  back 
or  north  fide  than  in  front,  to  give  the  greater  Hope  to  the 
glades  to  the  fun,  fhiifhing  the  top  even  in  every  part  ; and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  raifed,  trimming  up  all  the  fhort  dung 
remaining  at  laft  round  the  bed,  laying  it  on  the  top  ridge- 
ways  along  the  middle,  which  may  either  then,  or  rather,  if 
a itrong  bed,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  when  the  bed  has 
fettled  a little,  be  levelled,  to  make  good  all  inequalities, 
and  fmooth  the  furface.  After  this  fet  the  frames,  Sec.  on, 
and  earth  the  bed  as  directed  below.  See  Frame  and 
Hand  Glajfes. 

The  hot-bed  being  thus  formed,  when  of  confiderable 
fubftance,  it  may  be  advifable  to  defer  the  framing  and 
earthing  it  finally  for  feveral  days,  or  even  a week  or  more 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  bed,  until  it  is  a little  fet- 
tled, and  the  firft  violent  heat  lias  fublided  ; as  the  heat  will 
be  very  itrong,  and  frequently  of  a burning  nature,  for  the 
firft  week  or  two  after  it  is  made.  It  may,  however,  often 
be  proper  to  fet  the  frames  and  glafles  on,  to  defend  the 
beds  from  exceliive  rains  or  fnow,  as  well  as  to  draw  up  the 
heat  fooner,  to  form  the  bed  to  a proper  temperature  for 
the  reception  of  the  mould,  and  feeds  or  plants.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  lights  fhould  be  raifed  a hand’s  breadth  high,  01- 
be  flioved  fo  much  down  in  dry  weather,  that  the  great  lleam 
ariiing  from  the  bed  may  pafs  freely  oft  ; as  in  itrong  hot- 
beds neither  the  earth,  feed,  nor  plants,  fhould  be  put  in  till 
the  fierce  heat  and  violent  fleam  have  a little  abated.  Hot- 
beds of  {lender  fubftance  may,  however,  be  framed,  earthed, 
&c.  as  foon  as  made,  as  no  great  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  burning,  and  more  particularly  thofe  for  fmall  frames, 
hand-glaftes,  Sec. 

Where,  in  this  mode  of  forcing,  there  is  an  extenfive  range 
of  fubflantial  hot-beds,  the  placing  of  the  frames  on  them  be- 
fore they  are  fixed  for  good,  is  often  inconvenient  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  proper  to  have  mats,  or  dry  long  litter  ready  to 
cover  the  tops  in  cafe  of  exceftive  rains  or  fnow,  which  might 
chill  and  retard  the  beds  greatly  from  becoming  of  a due 
temperature  for  the  reception  of  the  earth.  Sec.  and  fome- 
tunes  occafion  them  to  become  of  a burning  defeription, 


when  they  otherwife  would  be  of  only  A regular  heat  arid? 
temperature  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

But  in  hot-beds  defigned  for  ftrength  and  duration,  it: 
will,  as  foon  as  they  are  made,  be  proper  to  provide  fome' 
fharp  pointed  flicks,  two  feet  long,  to  thruft  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  beds  in  different  parts,  that  by  pulling  them  out 
daily,  and  feeling  their  lower  parts,  a judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  working  and  temperature  of  the  beds,  and 
when  in  a proper  flate  for  the  reception  of  the  mould  and 
plants. 

Where  the  hot -bed  is  therefore  of  good  fubftance,  and 
for  the  large  frames,  it  is  proper  to  let  it  remain  fome  days 
to  fettle,  before  it  is  framed  for  good,  becaufe,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  care  in  making,  it  will  often  fettle  unequally  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  levelled  before  it  is  earthed  ; in  from  about 
three  to  five,  fix,  or  eight  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dung,  or  fubftance  of  the  bed,  it  will  have  fo  far  fettled  as  to 
difeover  the  inequalities,  if  any ; when,  if  the  frames  and  glafles 
were  placed  thereon,  for  the  purpofes  above-mentioned, 
when  the  whole  has  fettled,  all  the  inequalities  fhould  be 
made  even,  by  levelling  the  top,  making  the  furface  firm, 
and  fmoothing  it  off  neatly  with  the  back  of  the  fpade. 
Then  the  frame  and  glafles  fhould  be  put  on  for  good,  open- 
ing the  lights  a little  at  top  to  give  vent  to  the  fleam  and 
rank  heat. 

Mode  of  Earthing  the  Beds. — As  flrong  fubflantial  dung 
hot-beds,  after  being  covered  with  the  frames,  Sec.  fome- 
times  heat  violently  the  firft  week  or  fortnight ; when  the 
earth  is  put  in  during  the  fierce  heat,  by  confining  that  and 
fleam  flill  more  clofely  it  is  in  danger  of  being  burnt,  and  alfo 
of  deftroying  the  feed  and  roots  of  the  plants,  if  any  were 
fown  or  planted.  When  the  earth  is  thus  burnt  by  the  heat 
of  the  dung,  no  feeds  or  plants  can  vegetate  or  thrive  in  it ; 
it  muft  therefore  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  frefh  compoft. 
Hot-beds  of  fuch  confiderable  fubftance  fhould  of  courfe  he 
examined  previoufly  to  moulding  them,  to  afeertain  the  flate 
of  heat  daily,  by  the  flicks,  and  thrufting  the  hand  into  the 
dung.  And  when  it  is  found  of  a due  temperature,  the 
mould  fhould  be  put  on.  This  is  fometimes  fhewn  to  be  the 
cafe  by  the  appearance  of  a fort  of  mufhroom  fpawn  upon 
the  more  fuperficial  parts. 

But  in  (lender  hot-beds,  as  their  heat  is  never  fo  violent 
ordurable,  they  may  either  be  earthed  as  foon  as  made,  or  in 
two,  three,  or  four  days  afterwards,  as  may  be  judged  pro- 
per. In  all  cafes  care  fhould,  however,  be  taken  that  the 
beds  do  not  lofe  any  time  for  them  to  wafte  their  heat  in- 
effectually, without  being  earthed  and  properly  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants. 

And  for  all  forts  of  hot-beds,  the  earth  or  mould  fhould 
be  rich,  light,  and  of  a dry  quality,  particularly  for  early 
work  in  winter  and  fpring,  and  tender  plants,  fuch  as  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  tender  annuals,  Sec.  as  very  moift  earth 
rots  fuch  plants  while  young,  binds  too  clofely,  and  by  its 
compaClnefs  confines  the  heat  and  iteam,  fo  as  often  to  burn 
at  bottom,  and  fcorch  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Some  light 
mould  fhould  therefore  always  be  in  readinefs  in  fome  airy 
fhed,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  wanted  for  this  ufej 
See  Compost. 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  earth  or  mould  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  applied  over  hot-beds,  it  muft  be  different  according 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned,  as  for  fowiug 
feed  on,  or  the  reception  of  plants,  and  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  or  chiefly  for  plunging  pots  in.  In  general,  how- 
ever, from  about  five  or  fix,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  is  the 
common  depth.  For  fowing  feeds  to  raife  plants  for  trans- 
plantation, the  depth  of  mould  fhould  be  about  fix  inches  j 
and  where  they  are  to  remain  to  acquire  their  full  growth, 
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not  lefs  than  from  fix  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
depth.  If  for  the  immediate  reception  of  plants  to  re- 
main, or  for  ftriking  cuttings  of  any  fort  in,  See.  from  fix  to 
eight,  ten,  or  more  inches  of  mould  will  be  neceffary,  re- 
gulating the  whole  in  fome  proportion  to  the  nature  or 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  fubilance  of  the  beds.  Thus, 
cucumbers  and  melons,  which  are  not  only  extenfive  growers, 
but  produce  large  triiit  that  requires  much  nourifhment,  need 
a greater  depth  of  mould  than  final!  fallad-herbs,  &c.  which 
only  {land  in  need  of  a flight  covering. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  earthing  the  beds,  every  part  of  the 
dung  within  the  frame  fhould  be  carefully  covered  over,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  or  any  planted  in  them, 
that  no  fleam  may  rife  immediately  from  the  dung  upon  them, 
and  thereby  prove  injurious  or  deftruftive  to  them. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  fowing  or  planting  feeds  or  plants  in 
hot-beds  of  llrong  fubilance,  under  frames,  care  {hould 
conllantly  be  taken  not  to  do  it  till  the  danger  of  burning  is 
over,  unlefs  performed  in  pots,  that  may  be  removed  up  as 
occafion  requires  ; and  at  any  rate,  it  is  always  better  to  wait 
a day  or  two,  than  to  endanger  the  plants  ; time  fhould  not, 
however,  be  loll  when  the  bed  is  ready,  as  it  is  neceffary  al- 
ways to  have  a lively  heat  at  firft , to  promote  a quick  germi- 
nation in  the  feeds,  or  to  ftrike  and  fet  the  plants  forward, 
fo  as  to  affume  a free  growth  at  firft  when  they  appear  at  the 
furface  of  the  beds. 

And  in  the  management  of  hot-beds  after  being  fown  or 
planted,  it  mud  often  be  different,  according  as  the  different 
plants  may  require.  In  general,  however,  after  the  feeds  or 
plants  have  been  put  in,  the  glades  are  to  be  conllantly  con- 
tinued on  until  the  middle  of  dimmer,  when  the  weather  is  be- 
come fettled  and  warm,  particularly  for  all  the  tender  kinds 
of  plants  ; frelh  air  being  admitted  daily,  at  all  opportuni- 
ties, in  mild  weather,  by  railing  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  ; 
or,  if  hand-glades,  by  propping  up  one  fide,  from  about  half 
an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  high,  according  to  the  heat  and 
fleam  in  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  outward  air, 
fhutting  all  clofe  in  due  time  towards  evening,  and  keeping 
them  clofe  every  night  during  the  cold  weather,  covering  the 
glades  every  night  with  mats  until  June,  efpecially  for  the 
more  tender  fort  of  plants,  flowers,  Sec. 

As  foon  as  the  heat  of  the  beds  naturally  declines  or  be- 
comes of  a weakly  temperature,  it  mud  be  renewed  by  add- 
ing frefh  hot  dung  around  the  fides,  which  is  called  lining  the 
bed,  and  is  particularly  necedary  for  all  dung  hot-beds, 
made  any  time  in  winter  or  fpring,  as  already  noticed.  See 
Lin  INGS. 

And  fometimes  a repetition  of  new  linings  is  required  three 
or  four  times,  efpecially  for  thofe  made  in  winter,  to  con- 
tinue them  in  an  uniform  heat  ; thefe  linings  Ihould  be  made 
of  the  hotted  dung,  and  be  applied  quite  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  drawing  them  into  about  a foot  wide  at  top, 
railing  them  four  or  five  inches  up  the  frame  to  allow  for 
fettling,  but  not  more  ; for  the  tops  of  the  linings,  when 
fettled,  fhould  be  but  very  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  led  their  heat  burn  the  earth  adjoining  to  the  frame 
within  ; and  to  prevent  deam  from  nfing  too  copioully  from 
the  linings,  a dratum  of  earth  fhould  be  laid  on  the  top  two 
inches  thick,  continuing  it  clofe  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  that  no  deam  may  rife  that  wayr ; for  the  rank  deam 
immediately  from  dung,  without  fird  palling  through  a 
body  of  earth,  is  dedrudtive  to  mod  plants.  As  the  linings 
fettle  down  lower  than  the  tops  of  the  bed,  more  frelh 
dung  fhould  be  added,  in  order  to  preferve.them  of  a proper 
height. 

Forming  Bark  Hot-beds. — Thefe  are  fuch  hot-beds  as 


are  formed  of  bark  or  tan,  after  having  been  ufed  in  tan- 
vats  or  pits,  and  which  produces  a regular,  moderate,  and 
deady  durable  heat.  See  Bark  and  Hot -houfe. 

But  hot-beds  of  this  kind  always  require  to  be  made -in. 
proper  bark-pits  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  brick-work, 
or  poll  and  planking,  to  confine  the  tan  in  its  proper  fituatien 
and  direction.  See  Bark-/)//1. 

In  cafes  where  there  are  proper  conveniences  of  pits,  i» 
which  to  make  the  hot-beds  furnilhed  with  frames  and  glades 
fuitable,  they  are  fuperior  in  many  cafes  to  dung  hot-beds, 
both  in  railing  many  early  efculent  productions,  and  various 
curious  flowers  to  early  bloom,  as  well  as  in  the  propagation 
and  railing  many  forts  of  tender  exotics,  from  feeds,  layers, 
cuttings,  & c.  In  bark  hot-beds  early  llrawberries  and  me- 
lons may  be  raifed,  which,  by  the  regular,  moderate,  and 
durable  heat  which  they  produce,  are  generally  in  great  per- 
fection at  an  early  feafon;  likevrife,  fmall  early  crops  of  dwarf- 
peas  and  kidney-beans,  Sec.  and  of  flowering  plants,  many 
forts  may  be  forced  in  great  perfection  of  early  bloom,  both 
of  the  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  kinds,  fuch 
as  hyacinths,  dwarf-tulips,  jonquils,  narcidufes,  anemones, 
ranunculufes,  pinks,  and  many  other  moderate  growing  kinds; 
alfo  rofes,  and  fome  other  fmall  ornamental  flowering  Ihrubs 
of  different  deferiptions. 

And  bark  hot-beds  are  alfo  of  great  utility  in  hot-houfes, 
lloves,  and  forcing  houfes,  as  the  principal  and  moll  proper, 
and  edectual  kind  of  beds  for  thefe  diderent  departments  ot 
the  garden.  See  Bark-Wj,  and  Hot  -houfe. 

Kinds  of  forced  Crops. — The  particular  forts  of  crops 
ufually  raifed  in  ihefe  hot-beds  are  thofe  of  cucumbers, 
melons,  afparagus,  llrawberries,  kidney-beans,  peas,  dwarf- 
beans,  radifhes,  fmall  fallad-herbs,  and  lettuces.  But  va- 
rious forts  of  feed  plants  are  raifed  and  preferved  in  this, 
way,  fuch  as  cauliflowers,  early  cabbages,  red  cabbages, 
early  celery  plants  for  pricking  out,  carrots,  fmall  white 
turnip-radiihes,  Dutch  turnips,  mint,  tarragon,  tanfey,  bafil, 
capficums,  love-apples,  coriander,  purflane,  early  dwarf  po- 
tatoes, and  mulhrooms  in  beds  of  peculiar  forts.  But  thofe 
for  which  thefe  beds  are  more  abfolutely  necedary,  are  all 
the  firft  fort,  and  bafil,  capficum,  love-apple,  and  mnlh- 
rooms  amongll  thofe  of  the  fecond  defeription.  See  Musn- 
ROOM  -houfe. 

Hot  -bed,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  earthy  layer  or  ftralum, 
under  which  horfe  and  fome  other  kinds  of  manure  have  been 
depofited  in  their  more  raw  and  imperfeblly  reduced  con- 
ditions ; by  means  of  which  a degree  of  heat  is  kept  up  for 
fome  length  of  time,  and  thereby  vegetation  brought  for- 
ward, where  the  feafon  or  climate  is  not  warm  enough  for 
effecting  the  purpofe  in  a proper  manner.  This  is  a method 
of  hulbandry  that  can  only  be  had  recourfe  to  in  particular 
forts  of  crops,  fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes  and  a few  others, 
in  which  the  fets  or  other  feeds  are  capable  of  being  put  in 
upon  littery  or  other  hot  dung  in  the  drills  or  rows,  by 
means  of  which  a kind  of  hot-bed  is  prepared  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  growth,  and  the  extenfion  of  their  knobby, 
tuberous,  or  other  roots. 

'H.oi'-bed  Culture,  a term  applied  to  that  kind  of  culti- 
vation which  in  fome  meafure  approaches  to  that  which  takes 
place  on  hot  beds.  See  Hot -bed. 

Hot  -houfe,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  garden  eredlion,  moftly 
formed  of  glafs-work,  in  which  a conilant  regular  degree  of 
artificial  heat  by  fire  and  bark  hot-beds  is  kept  up  and  pre- 
ferved. 

The  principal  powers  which  adift  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  which  of  courfe  fnould  be  regarded  in 
buildings  of  this  nature,  are  thofe  of  heat,  light,  air,  earth 
or  foil,  and  water.  The  4rft  of  thefe  is  commonly  afforded  ‘ 
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by  the  confumption  of  fome  fort  of  material  as  fuel,  in  a 
narrow  fire-place  or  furnace,  the  heat  and  fmoke  being  con- 
veyed in  a winding  horizontal  flue  or  pipe,  which  ferves  as  a 
chimney  to  the  different  parts.  This  has,  likewife,  been 
occafionally  done  by  the  application  of  fleam  alone,  as  well 
as  in  combination  with  fire.  This  is,  however,  tooexpenfive 
a method  to  be  generally  employed.  It  may  be  afforded 
alfo  by  different  materials  in  the  flate  of  fermentation,  fuch 
as  dung,  litter,  leaves,  and  various  other  vegetable  products 
of  little  value  but  for  manure.  And  in  particular  fituations 
it  may  be  effected  by  the  fun,  being  preferved  by  proper 
contrivances,  as  in  the  patent  hot-houfe  lately  invented  by 
Dr.  Anderfon,  and  defcribed  below.  But  though  all  thefe 
fchemes  may  be  occafionally  had  recourfe  to  in  particular 
cafes,  that  by  the  confumption  of  fuel  in  furnaces  and  flues 
is  the  only  practical  method  that  can  be  generally  adopted 
with  benefit.  As  the  principal  difficulty  in  this  bufinefs  is 
the  regulation  and  retention  of  the  temperature,  fo  as  to  fuit 
the  different  habits  and  degrees  of  heat  that  are  requiiite  for 
the  growth  of  the  different  plants  ; various  plans  have  been 
had  recourfe  to  in  thefe  intentions ; in  the  latter  partly  by 
having  the  houfes  made  in  a great  meafure  air-tight,  and 
partly  by  the  contrivance  of  an  inner  curtain,  fo  as  to  be  let 
down  clofe  under  the  glafs  during  the  night-time,  and 
thereby  prevent,  the  heated  air  of  the  houfe  from  being 
brought  in  contaft  with  it,  and  from  efcaping  in  any  great 
proportion  in  that  way.  This  curtain  has  been  lately  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Loudon.  In  the  former,  the  heat  is  alfo 
chiefly  regulated  and  kept  at  the  proper  height  by  means  of 
this  curtain,  which,  as  it  keeps  up  the  due  temperature,  does 
not  render  it  neceffary  to  have  the  heat  raifed  fo  much  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid  its  getting  too  low 
towards  the  morning.  For  though  the  houfe  be  quite  air- 
tight, as  glafs  from  its  porous  nature  is  readily  permeable  by 
heat  or  cold,  it  muff  of  neceffity,  in  confequence  of  the 
aTcenfion  of  the  heated  air  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  be  con- 
tinually given  out  to  the  furrounding  atmofphere  by  the 
roof  and  Tides  of  all  glazed  houfes  of  this  defcription.  It 
is  indeed  principally  on  this  account  that  fuch  houfes  as 
have  their  fides  of  glafs,  are,  without  this  fort  of  curtain, 
conduced  with  fuch  trouble  and  difficulty. 

Light  is  neceffarily  admitted  by  having  the  whole  or  a 
portion  only  of  the  roof  of  fuch  houfes  ; or  all  the  roof 
and  Tides  too,  conftrinfted  with  glafs,  in  frames  that  have  the 
convenience  of  Hiding  at  pleafure.  It  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  thefe  buildings  alfo,  that  the  light  (hould  fall 
upon  the  plants,  at  but  a fmall  diftance  from  the  glafs  of 
their  roofs,  as  by  fuch  means  the  plants  are  found  to  fucceed 
in  the  moll  perfect  manner. 

Air  is  obvioufly  inclofed  within  fuch  houfes,  but  is  capable 
of  being  excluded,  and  that  which  is  frefh  admitted  either 
in  the  whole  or  only  in  part,  fo  as  to  be  intermixed  with  it, 
by  means  of  proper  openings  or  apertures  formed  in  different 
parts,  fo  as  to  be  opened  or  clofed  as  there  may  be  occalxon 
for  the  due  growth  of  the  plants. 

Earthy  matter  or  foil  proper  for  this  purpofe  may  be  pro- 
vided by  means  of  incloiing  a part  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground  within  fuch  houfes,  and  putting- it  under  a fuitable 
iiate  of  preparation,  as  well  as  by  depofiting  it  after  being 
properly  prepared  in  pots  or  boxes  made  for  the  purpofe, 
and  which  are  capable  of  being  put  in  any  way  that  may 
be  found  beneficial  for  the  plants  or  other  things  they  may 
contain. 

Water  can  readily  be  given  in  its  Hate  of  fluidity  to  the 
plants  or  other  crops  limply  by  pouring  it  over  the  furface  of 
Lie  earth,  or  by  the  garden  fyringe,  engine,  and  watering-pot, 

•rain ; and  by  pouring  it  upon  the  heated  . Hues  or  other 


parts  of  the  houfe  by  which  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  it 
is  applied  as  dew,  in  confequence  of  its  being  depoiited  in 
fine  particles  as  it  lofes  its  heat. 

Befides  thefe,  the  removal  of  llagnant  air  in  thefe  forts  of 
houfes  is  of  much  confequence,  which  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  effe&ed  by  affording  motion  to  the  plants  by  the  admiffion 
of  the  external  air  in  gentle  currents.  But  as  this  can  only 
be  properly  attempted  when  the  air  from  without  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  temperature  as  that  of  the  hot-houfe,  it  is  plain 
that  plants  grown  in  fuch  places  can  only  have  fuch  adrr.if- 
fions  for  a very  fmall  part  of  the  year.  This  has  led  to  dif- 
ferent contrivances  in  order  to  remedy  the  defedl,  but  thefe 
have  hitherto  been  attended  with  but  little  fuccefs. 

General  ConJlruEtion  and  Ufe The  hot-houfe  is  ufed 

for  procuring  fome  forts  of  fine  fruits,  fuch  as  the  peach, 
the  neftarine,  the  cherry,  the  fig,  See.  alfo  for  the  vine,  the 
pine-apple,  and  for  railing  and  preferving  various  other  forts 
of  tender  exotics  from  the  hot  parts  of  the  world.  Each 
of  thefe  forts  of  fi  ne  fruits  requires  fomething  particular  in 
the  conftrudtion  of  the  hot-houfe. 

Thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  peach,  ne&arine,  cherry, 
and  fig,  & c.  are  in  general  with  great  propriety  in  cold 
fituations  conltrudled  againll  walls,  being,  made  with  glafs  on 
one  fide.  But  in  climates  that  arelefs  fevere,  fuch  houfes  as 
are  formed  of  glafs  on  all  the  fides,  having  the  trees  fo  planted 
as  to  grow  irregularly  in  the  ftandard  method,  may  be  more 
beneficial  as  well  as  more  ornamental. 

For  the  forcing  of  vines,  they  may  be  of  any  kind  of  form 
as  well  as  fmall  or  large,  according  to  the  feafon  at  which 
the  trees  are  to  be  brought  into  fruit.  But  a double-roofed 
houfe,  with  an  inner  roofing,  is  advifed  by  fome  as  the  moll 
proper  for  general  crops,  as  well  as  the  moll  cheap  in  its 
nature. 

It  is  ufual  for  pines  to  be  raifed  at  very  great  expence,  in 
confequence  of  the  quantities  of  tan,  leaves,  and  other  fimi- 
lar  Tub  (lances  that  are  neceffary,  and  which  Hand  in  need  of 
fuch  frequent  renewal,  and  caufe  fo  much  labour  and  trouble 
in  removing  and  replacing  the  plants,  &c.  in  their  fituations. 
Thefe,  with  the  uncertainty  that  is  naturally  attendant  on 
forcing  with  materials  under  the  Hate  of  fermentation,  have 
deterred  many  from  attempting  this  fort  of  culture.  Lately, 
however,  plans  have  been  fuggefted  and  put  in  practice, 
which  in  a great  meafure  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  fe&ion  of  a pinery  given  in  the  plate  for 
this  purpofe. 

But  in  the  . general  conftrudlion  of  thefe  houfes,  a wall  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  or  more,  is  raifed  behind,  with  a 
low  wall  in  front  and  both  ends,  on  which  is  placed  upright 
glafs-work,  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  and  a doping  glafs  roof, 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  front  to  the  back  wall.  Inter- 
nal flues  for  fire -heat,  in  winter,  are  alfo  contrived,  and  a capa- 
cious oblong  or  fquare  pit  in  the  bottom  fpace,  in  which  to 
have  a conilant  bark-bed  to  furnifh  a continual  regular  heat 
at  all  feafons  ; fo  as  in  the  whole  to  warm  the  inclofed  in- 
ternal air  always  to  a certain  proper  high  degree.  Houfes 
thus  formed  are  moftly  ufed  in  raifing  pines. 

But  befides  the  above,  thefe  houfes  are  of  great  utility- 
in  forwarding  many  forts  of  choice  or  defirable  hardy  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits  to  early  perfection,  which  being  fown  or 
planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  them  in  winter,  or  early  in 
fpring,  the  conilant  heat  thus  produced  forwards  them  to 
maturity  two  or  three  months  or  more  before  their  natural 
feafon  in  the  full  ground,  fuch  as  kidney-beans,  ftrawberries, 
&e.  ; alfo,  many  forts  of  flowering  plants,  both  annuals  and 
perennials,  of  moderate  growth,  are  forwarded  to  early 
bloom  ; and  vines  planted  in  the  outfide  clofe  to  the  front, 
the  ftem  of  each  introduced  through  a lmall  hole  above,  and 
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the  internal  branches  trained  up  under  the  glades,  produce 
£ rapes  at  an  early  period,  as  in  May.  In  hot-houfes,  like- 
wife,  early  cucumbers  may  be  railed  In  good  perfection  ; 
and  the  feeds,  cuttings,  flips,  &e.  of  many  curious  tender 
plants  forwarded  exceedingly  in  their  growth  by  plunging 
'the  pots  containing  them  in  the  bark-beds  of  inch  houfes. 

Situation  and  Form. — Thefe  houfes  are  moftly  ranged 
lengthways,  nearly  ealt  and  weft,  that  the  glaffes  of  the  front 
and  roof  may  have  the  full  influence  of  the  fun.  This  is 
the  molt  convenient  fitiiation  for  common  houfes,  either  for 
pines  or  exotic  plants. 

But  fome  houfes  of  this  fort,  inftead  of  being  placed  in 
this  direction,  have  lately  been  ranged  diredlly  fouth  and 
north,  having  a (loped  roof  to  each  fide  like  the  roof  of  a 
houfe ; alfo  to  the  front  or  fouth  end ; both  fides  and  the  fouth 
end  front  being  of  glafs.  Thefe  houfes  are  made  from  ten  or 
twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  the  length  at  pleafure; 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  in  the  middle,  both  Tides 
fully  head  height ; being  formed  by  a brick  wall  all  round, 
raifed  only  two  or  three  feet  on  both  fides,  and  fouth  end  ; 
but  at  the  nfirth  end  like  the  gable  of  a houfe.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  fide  and  fouth  end  walling  is  eredled  the  framing 
for  the  {dais-work,  which  is  fometimes  formed  two  or  three 
feet  upright,  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  having  the 
(loped  glafs-work  above  ; and  fometimes  wholly  of  a con- 
tinued Hope  on  both  fides,  immediately  from  the  top  of  the 
fide  walls  to  that  of  the  middle  ridge.  They  are  furnifhed 
either  with  one  or  two  bark-pits  ; but  if  of  any'  confiderable 
width,  generally  with  two  ranging  parallel,  one  under  each 
(1  >pe  of  the  top  glafs,  feparated  by  a two-foot  path  running 
along  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  and  fometimes  continued  all 
round  each  pit,  with  flues  ranged  along  again  ft  the  infide 
walls  ; the  whole  terminating  in  an  upright  funnel  or  chimney 
at  the  north  end  of  the  building. 

There  are  other  hot-houfes  which  are  formed  entirely  on 
the  fquarc,  having  a ten  or  twelve-feet  brick  wall  behind  ; 
that  of  the  front,  and  both  fides,  only  two  or  three  feet  high 
for  the  fupport  of  the  glafs-yvork,  placed  nearly  upright 
alrnoll  the  fame  height,  and  (loped  above  on  both  fides  and 
front,  which  are  wholly'  of  glafs.  Thefe  are  furnifhed 
within  with  bark-pits  and  flues,  as  in  the  other  forts. 

In  particular  cafes  they  are  likewife  made  femicircular,  or 
entirely  circular,  being  form-d  with  a two  or  three-feet  brick 
wall  fnpporting  the  glafs  framing,  which  is  continued  quite 
round  ; haying  the  bark-pit  alfo  circular,  and  flues  carried  all 
round  the  infide  of  the  willing,  terminating  in  a chimney  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  houfe.  However,  the  fil'd  forms  are 
probably  the  bell  for  general  purpofes. 

Dimenjions. — Hot-houfes  on  thefe  plans  are  made  of 
different  dimenfions,  according  to  the  lize  of  the  plants 
they  are  defigned  to  contain  ; but  for  common  purpofes  they 
ffiould  be  only'  of  a moderate  height,  not  exceeding  ten  or 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  behind,  and  five  or  fix  in  front:  fome 
are,  however,  built  much  more  lofty'  behind,  to  admit  of  the 
taller  growing  exotics  placed  toward  the  back  part,  to  grow 
up  accordingly  in  a lofty  ftature  ; but  the  above  are  belt 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  pines,  and  other  moderate  growing 
plants,  as  well  as  for  forcing  in  ; as  very  lofty  houfes  require 
a greater  force  of  heat,  and  by'  the  glaffes  being  fo  high,  the 
plants  receive  lefs  benefit  from  the  fun,  and  are  apt  to  draw 
up  too  fait  into  long  (lender  leaves  and  (terns,  as  they  naturally 
tend  towards  the  glaffes.  Where  the  top  glaffes  are  at  a 
moderate  diltance  from  the  plants,  they  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  fun’s  heat  more  fully,  which  is  effential  in  winter,  and 
become  more  (talky  at  bottom,  and  affume  a more  robuft  and 
firm  growth,  particularly  the  pine-apple,  and  are  thereby' 
more  capable  of  producing  large  fruit  in  the  feafon. 


ConjlruBing  tlx  Flues. — After  having  determined  on  the  di- 
menfions as  to  length  and  width,  the  foundations  of  the 
houfe  (Tiould  be  fet  out  accordingly  of  brick  work,  allowing 
due  width  at  bottom  to  fupport  the  flues  a foot  wide, 
wholly  on  the  brick  bafis;  detached  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
main  walls  ; then  fetting  off  the  back  or  north  wall  a brick 
and  a half  or  two  bricks  thick,  and  the  front  and  end  walls 
nine  inches,  carrying  up  the  back  wall  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  high;  but  thofe  of  the  front  and  ends  only  from  about 
two  feet  to  a yard  ; taking  care  in  carrying  up  the  walls  to 
allot  a proper  fpace  for  a door-way,  at  one  or  both  ends, 
towards  the  back  part ; fetting  out  alfo  the  furnace  or  fire- 
place of  the  flues  in  the  bottom  foundation,  towards  one  end 
of  the  back  wall  behind,  formed  alfo  of  brick  work,  made  to 
communicate  with  the  lowermoft  flue  within.  But  when  of 
great  length,  as  forty  feet  or  more,  a fire-place  at  each  end 
may  be  neceffary  ; or,  if  more  convenient,  may'  have  them 
in  the  back  part  of  the  end  walls,  or  both  in  the  middle  way 
of  the  back  wall ; each  communicating  with  a feparate  range 
of  flues;  in  either  cafe,  forming  them  wholly  on  theoutfide 
of  the  walls,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide  ii*.  the 
clear,  but  more  in  lengthways  inward;  the  inner  end  ter- 
minating in  a funnel  to  communicate  internally  with  the  flues, 
fixing  an  iron-barred  grate  at  bottom  to  fupport  the  fuel ; 
calculated  for  coal,  wood,  peat,  turf,  & c.  An  a(h-hole  (hould 
be  made  underneath.  The  mouth  or  fuel-door  fhould  be 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  fquare,  having  an  iron  frame  and 
door  fixed  to  flmt  with  an  iron  latch  as  clofe  as  poifible. 
The  whole  furnace  (hould  be  raifed  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  the  clear,  finifliing  the  top  archways.  Then  continue 
carrying  up  the  walls  of  the  building  regularly,  and  on  the 
infide  eredt  the  flues  clofe  along  the  walls. 

It  is  fometimes  advantageous  to  have  the  flues  a little  de- 
tached from  the  walls,  one,  two,  or  three  inches,  that,  by 
being  thus  didindt,  the  heat  may  arii’e  from  both  fides,  which 
will  be  an  advantage  in  more  effe&ually  diffufing  the  whole 
heat  internally  in  the  houfe  ; as,  when  they  are  attached 
clofe  to  the  walls,  a very  confiderable  portion  of  the  heat  is 
ineffectually  loll  in  the  part  of  the  wall  behind.  In  contriving 
the  flues,  they  fhould  be  continued  along  the  front  and  both 
ends,  in  one  range  at  lead,  in  this  order.  But  it  is  better  if 
they  are  raifed  as  high  as  the  outward  front  and  end  walls, 
in  one  or  two  ranges,  one  over  the  other.  On  the  tops  of 
thefe  may  be  placed  pots  of  many  (mail  plants,  both  of  the 
exotic  and  forcing  kinds,  with  much  convenience. 

Thus  proceed  in  the  eondrudtion  of  the  flues,  making 
them  generally  about  a foot  wide  in  the  whole,  including  fix 
or  eight  inches  in  the  clear,  formed  with  a brick  work,  on 
edge  ; the  fil'd  lower  flue  (hould  communicate  with  the  fur- 
nace or  fire-place  without  and  be  raifed  a little  above  it,  to 
promote  the  draught  of  heat  more  freely,  continuing  it  along 
above  the  internal  level  of  the  floor  of  the  back  alley  or  walk 
of  the  houfe  the  above  width,  and  three  bricks,  on  edge, 
deep,  returning  it  in  two  or  three  ranges  over  one  another, 
next  the  back  wall,  and  in  one  «r  two  along  the  ends,  and 
front  wall  as  the  height  may  admit ; each  return  two  bricks, 
an  edge  deep,  and  tiled  or  bricked  over.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  firll  bottom  flue  a Aiding  iron  regulator  may  be  fixed, 
to  ufe  occafionally,  in  admitting  more  or  lefs  heat,  being 
careful  that  the  brick-work  of  each  flue  is  clofely  jointed  with 
the  bed  fort  of  mortar  for  that  purpofe,  and  well  pointed 
within,  that  no  fmoke  may  break  out  ; having  eac  h return 
clofely  covered  with  broad  fquare  paving  tiles  on  the  brick- 
work ; covering  the  uppcrmoil  flues  alfo  with  broad,  thick, 
flat  tiles  the  whole  width,  all  very  clofely  laid,  and  joined  in 
mortar.  The  uppermod  or  lad  range  of  (lues  (hould  ter- 
minate iu  an  upright  vent  or  chimney  at  one  end  of  the  back 
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.wall ; and  where  there  are  two  feparate  fets  of  flues,  there 
ffiould  be  a chimney  at  each  end.  An  iron  Aider  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  laid  flue  next  the  chimney  may  alfo  be  pro- 
vided, to  confine  the  heat  more  or  lefs  on  particular  occafions, 
as  may  be  found  neceffary. 

But  fometimes,  in  very  wide  houfes,  in  erefting  the  flues, 
to  make  all  pofiible  advantage  of  the  fire -heat,  one  or  more 
fpare  flues,  for  occafional  ufe,  is  continued  round  the  bark- 
pit, carried  up  againft  the  furrounding  wall,  but  detached  an 
inch  or  two,  to  form  a vacancy  for  the  heat  to  come  up 
more  beneficially,  and  that,  by  having  vent,  it  may  not  dry 
the  tan  of  the  bark -bed  too  much  ; and  in  the  beginning  a 
Aiding  iron  regulator  may  be  fixed,  either  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude the  heat,  as  expedient ; fo  that  the  fmoke,  by  running 
through  a larger  extent,  may  expend  its  heat  wholly  in  the 
flues  before  it  be  difcharged  at  the  chimney.  Great  care 
mull  likewife  be  taken  that  neither  the  fire-place  nor  flues  be 
carried  too  near  any  of  the  wood-work  of  the  buildings. 

Bark-pit.—  After  this  work  is  done  proceed  to  fet  out  the 
cavity  for  the  bark-pit,  firft  allowing  a fpace  next  the  flues 
for  an  alley  or  walk,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  all  round, 
and  then  in  the  middle  fpace  form  the  pit  for  the  bark-bed 
fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  the  length  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  houfe,  and  a yard  or  more  deep  ; inclofing  it  by  a fur- 
rounding wall.  It  may  either  be  funk  at  bottom  a little  in 
the  ground,  railing  thereft  above  by  means  of  the  parapet  wall ; 
or  if  there  is  danger  of  wet  below,  it  Ihould  be  raifed  moftly 
above  the  general  furface.  The  furrounding  wall  Ihould  be 
nine  inches,  but  a brick  wide  wall  is  often  made  to  do,  efpe- 
cially  for  that  part  which  forms  the  parapet  above  ground. 
It  fliould  be  coped  all  round  with  a timber  plate  or  kirb, 
framed  and  mortifed  together,  which  effectually  fecures  the 
brick-work  in  its  proper  fituation. 

The  bottom  of  the  pit  fliould  be  levelled  and  well  rammed, 
and  if  paved  with  any  coarfe  material,  it  is  an  advantage  in 
preferving  the  bark.  And  the  path  or  alley  round  the  pit 
muft  be  neatly  paved  with  brick  or  (tone,  as  may  be  molt  con- 
venient 

Glafs -work. — The  glafs  part  for  inclofing  the  whole  Ihould 
confift  of  a clofe-continued  range  of  glafs-faflies  all  along  the 
front,  both  ends  and  roof,  quite  up  to  the  back  wall  ; each 
fafh  being  a yard,  or  three  feet  fix  inches  wide  ; and  for  the 
fupport  of  which,  framings  of  timber  muft  be  eredted  in  the 
brick-walling,  conformable  to  the  width  and  length  of  the 
faflies,  the  whole  being  neatly  fixed. 

And  for  the  reception  of  the  perpendicular  glaffes  in  the 
front  and  ends,  a fubftantial  timber  plate  muft  be  placed 
along  the  top  of  the  front  and  end  walls,  upon  which  fliould 
be  eredled  uprights,  at  proper  diftances,  framed  to  a plate 
or  crown-piece  above,  of  fufficient  height  to  raife  the  whole 
front  "head  high,  both  ends  correfponding  with  the  front  and 
back  ; a plate  of  timber  being  alfo  framed  to  the  back  wall 
above,  to  receive  the  doping  bars  from  the  frame-work  in 
front ; proper  grooves  being  formed  in  the  front  plates  below 
and  above,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  perpendicular  fafhes, 
Aiding  clofe  againft  the  outfide  of  the  uprights  all  the  way 
along  the  front,  or  they  may  be  contrived  for  only  every 
other  fafh,  to  Aide  one  on  the  fide  of  the  other,  but  the 
former  is  the  better  method. 

And  from  the  top  of  the  upright  framing  in  front  fliould 
be  carried  fubftantial  crofs-bars  or  bearers,  Hoping  to  the 
back  wall,  where  they  are  framed  at  both  ends  to  the  wood- 
work or  plates,  at  regular  diftances,  to  receive  and  fupport 
the  doping  glafs  faflies  of  the  roof,  when  placed  clofe  to- 
p-ether upon  the  crofs  bars  or  rafters,  and  generally  ranging 
m two  or  more  tiers,  Aiding  one  over  the  other,  of  fufficient 
length  together  to  reach  quite  from  the  top  of  the  upright 
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framing  in  front',  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  The  crofs  bars 
fliould  be  grooved  lengthways  above,  to  carry  off  wet  falling 
between  the  frames  of  the  Hoping  lights  : making  the  upper 
end  of  the  tier  of  glaffes  ffiut  clofe  up  to  the  plate  in  the  wall  be- 
hind, running  under  a proper  coping  of  wood  or  lead, 
fixed  along  above  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  lapped  down  of  due 
width  to  cover,  and  flioot  off  the  wet  Efficiently  from  the 
upper  termination  of  the  top  faflies.  Some  wide  houfes 
have,  exclufive  of  the  main  flope  Hiding  glafs  faflies,  a 
Ihorter  upper  tier  of  glafs  fixed ; the  upper  ends  being  fe- 
cured  under  a coping  as  above,  and  the  lower  ends  lapping 
over  the  top  ends  of  the  upper  Aiding  tier,  and  this  over 
that  below  in  the  fame  manner,  to  flioot  the  wet  clear  over 
each  upper  end  or  termination  ; likewife  along  the  under 
outer  edge  of  the  top  plate,  or  crown  piece  in  front,  may  be 
a fmall  channel  to  receive  the  water  from  the  floping  glafs 
faflies,  and  convey  it  to  one  or  both  ends  without  running 
down  upon  the  upright  faflies,  being  careful  that  the  top 
part  behind  be  well  framed  and  fecured,  water-tight,  and 
the  top  of  the  back  wall  finiflied  a little  higher  than  the 
glaffes,  with  a neat  coping  the  whole  length  of  the 
building. 

And  the  bars  of  wood  which  fupport  the  glaffes  fliould 
be  neatly  formed,  and'  made  neither  very  broad  nor  thick  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Thofe  however,  at  top, 
fliould  be  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the  glaffes  without 
bending  under  them.  In  wide  houfes,  uprights  are  ar- 
ranged within,  at  proper  diftances,  to  fupport  the  crofs 
rafters  more  perfedtly  than  could  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 

Glazing. — But  in  refpedt  to  the  glafs  work  in  the  floping 
faflies,  the  panes  of  glafs  fliould  be  laid  in  putty,  with  the 
ends  lapping  over  each  other  about  half  an  inch,  the  va- 
cancies of  which  are,  in  fome,  clofed  up  at  bottom  with 
putty,  others  leave  each  lapping  of  the  panes  open,  in  ordei 
for  the  air  to  enter  moderately,  and  that  the  rancid  vapours 
arifing  from  the  fermentation  of  the  bark -bed,  &c.  within, 
may  thereby  be  kept  in  conftant  motion,  without  condenfing 
much,  and  alfo  that  fuch  as  condenfe  againft  the  glaffes  may 
difeharge  themfelves  at  thofe  places  without  dropping  upon 
the  plants.  The  upright  faflies  in  front  may  either  be  glazed 
as  above,  or  the  panes  laid  in  lead  work  ; being  very  careful 
to  have  the  glazing  well  performed,  and  proof  againft  any 
wet  that  may  happen  to  beat  againft  them.  The  doors 
fliould  have  the  upper  parts  faffied  and  glazed  to  correfpond 
with  the  other  glafs-work  of  the  houfe. 

Painting. — And  on  the  infide,  the  walls  fliould  be 
plaftered,  pargeted,  and  white-waffied ; and  all  the  wood- 
work within  and  without,  painted  white  in  oil  colour. 
Some,  however,  have  the  back  wall  painted  or  coloured 
rather  dark. 

Shelves. — Ranges  of  narrow  fhelves  for  pots  of  fmall 
plants  may  be  erected  where  moft  convenient,  fome  behind 
over  the  flues,  a Angle  range  near  the  top  glaffes  towards 
the  back  part,  fupported  either  by  brackets  fufpended  from 
the  crofs  bars  above,  or  by  uprights  eredted  on  the  parapet 
wall  of  the  bark-pit.  A range  or  two  of  narrow  ones  may 
alfo  be  placed  occafionally  along  both  ends  above  the  flues 
where  there  is  a neceffity  for  a very  great  number. 

In  wide  houfes,  where  the  crofs  bars  or  bearers  of  the 
floping  or  top  glafs  faflies  appear  to  want  fupport,  fome 
neat  uprights,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  may  be.  eredted  upon 
the  bark-bed  walling,  at  convenient  diftances,  and  high 
enough  to  reach  the  bearers  above.  This  is  a neat  mode  of 
affording  them  fupport. 

And  on  the  outfide,  behind,  fliould  be  eredted  a clofe 
died,  the  whole  length,  or  at  leaft  a fmall  covered  Hied  over 
each  fire-place  with  a door  to  ffiut,  for  the  convenience  of 
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attending  the  fires  ; but  the  former  is  much  the  bed,  as  it 
will  ferve  to  defend  the  back  of  the  houfe  from  the  outward 
air,  and  to  (low  fuel  for  the  general  ufe  of  them,  alfo  for 
garden  tools?  and  all  garden  utenfils  when  not  in  ufe,  to 
prcferve  them  from  the  weather  ; as  well  as  to  lay  portions 
of  earth  in  occafionally,  to  have  it  dry,  for  particular  pur- 
pofes  in  winter  and  early  fpring,  as  in  forcing  frames,  See. 

Sometimes  hot-houfes  are  lurnifhed  with  top  covers,  to 
draw  over  the  glafs  fafhes  occafionally,  in  time  of  fevere 
frofts  and  llorms  ; and  fometimes  by  flight  hiding  fnutters, 
fitted  to  the  width  of  the  leparate  fafhes  ; but  thefe  are  in- 
convenient, and  require  confiderable  time  and  trouble  in 
their  application.  At  other  times  they  are  formed  of 
painted  canvas,  on  long  poles  or  rollers,  fixed  lengthways 
along  the  tops  of  the  houfes  juft  above  the  upper  ends  of 
the  top  fafhes,  which,  by  means  of  lines  and  pullies,  are 
readily,  let  down  and  rolled  up  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

In  the  plate  of  Hot-houfe,  at  figs.  i . and  2.  are  contained  the 
front  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  improved  hot-houfe, 
which  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well  in  practice  in  different 
inllances. 

At  fg.  3.  is  {hewn  the  feftion  of  a hot-houfe  for  pines,  in 
which  the  objections  arifing  from  the  expence  and  rifk  at- 
tending their  culture  on  the  old  plan  arc  chiefly  obviated. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Loudon.  In  this,  A,  A,  A,  are 
the  fmoke  flues  ; B,  the  air  flue  ; C,  a large  vacuity  of  heated 
air  ; D,  the  rubble  Hone  vacuity  ; E,  the  walk  in  the  centre  ; 
F,  earth  in  which  the  plants  grow  ; G,  fleam  and  air  tubes ; 
FI,  the  inner  roofing ; I,  the  furface  of  the  ground.  See 
Loudon’s  Trcatife  on  Hot-houfes. 

A plan  for  another  kind  of  improved  hot-houfe  has 
been  fuggefted  by  Dr.  James  Anderfon,  tor  which  he  has 
taken  out  a patent.  It  produces  its  effects  chiefly  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  without  the  aid  of  flues,  tan-bark,  or  fleam. 
This  improvement  extends  to  every  fort  of  hot-houfe  ; and 
the  advantages  of  fuch  hot-houfes  are,  according  to  the 
flatement  the  dofilor  lias  given,  very  confiderable.  They 
are, 

ill.  That  “in  every  kind  of  temperature,  if  the  works 
are  to  be  ereCled  new,  from  the  foundation,  few  cafes  can 
occur,  in  which  they  may  not  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the 
whole  heat  required  may  be  obtained  without  occafioning 
the  expenditure  of  one  fniiling  for  fuel ; but  in  the  moll  un- 
favourable cafes  that  can  occur.  the  expenditure  of  fuel  will 
not  amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  what  is  now  univerfally  em- 
ployed for  producing  fimilar  effects.” 

2d.  That  “ in  a vinery,  for  example,  where  the  grapes 
are  not  meant  to  be  forced  farther  than  to  ripen  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  as  the  feafon  may  be,  no 
fuel  will,  in  any  cafe,  be  required,  the  whole  effect  being 
produced  by  the  fun  alone.” 

3d.  That  “ where  the  grapes  are  to  ripen  in  April  or 
M ty,  fome  artificial  heat  will  be  wanted  ; but  the  quantity 
of  fuel,  even  in  this  cafe,  will  be  fo  inconfiderable,  that  in 
a houfe  which  produces,  on  an  average  of  years,  under 
ordinary  good  management,  not  lefs.  than  ten  thoufand  full- 
fixed  bunches  of  grapes,  and  fifteen  hundred  pots  of  flraw- 
berries,  or  other  filch  plants,  the  confumption  of  fuel  will 
not  exceed  half  a London  chaldron  of  coals,  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion for  thofe  of  a larger  extent.” 

4th.  That  “ in  the  pinery  and  flove,  the  expenditure  of 
fuel  will  be  diminifhed  in  a proportionate  degree  ; while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  bark  (or  of  fleam,  as  a fubftitute 
for  the  heat  of  tan ) ill  be  entirely  difpenfed  with  ; which, 
in  many  fituations,  ..■'11  be  the  faving  of  much  expence.” 

5 A.  That  “thefe  lavings  of  expenditure  will  be  enedled 
not  only  without  any  detriment  to  the  Dines  and  other 
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plants,  hut  with  great  advantage  to  them  all ; for,  in  confer- 
quence  of  thefe  improvements,  thofe  difeafes  which  fo  much 
weaken,  and  often  deflroy  the  moil  valuable  plants,'  the 
damp  in  particular,  will  be  entirely  removed,  and  vermin,  in 
a great  meafure,  annihilated;  the  plants  too,  in  confequence 
of  the  ventilation  that  may  be  at  all  times  given  them  at 
pleafure,  to  any  degree  that  fhall  be  thought  proper,  (with- 
out varying  the  temperature  from  that  degree  which  may  be 
deemed  moil  falutary  to  the  plants,  at  the  fame  tiine  that  it 
may  be  changed,  at  will,  from  moift  to  dry,  or  the  reverfe,) 
may  be  kept  in  a flate  of  perpetual  health  and  luxuriance 
that  lias  been  hitherto  unknown  in  thefe  repofitories.” 
And, 

6th.  That  “ all  thefe  effcdls  will  he  produced  by  fuch  a 
fimple  apparatus,  and  that  fo  adapted  as  to  moderate  of  itfelf 
extremes  of  every  fort,  that  it  will  become  a matter  of  much 
lefs  nicety  and  trouble  to  the  gardener  than  at  prefent ; as  he 
may  fafely  be  abfent  for  a much  longer  time  ; and  thus  the 
accidents  which  originate  from  negligence  lefs  frequently 
occur.” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  thefe  houfes  are  made  almofl 
wholly  of  wood  and  glafs.  The  bafe  is  a frame  of  wood, 
which  refls  horizontally  upon  pofls  fixed  firm  in  the  ground, 
to  which  the  frame  is  ferewed  by  flrong  iron  ferews  ; the 
whole  being  fo  condrutted  as  to  admit  ot  being  taken  down 
arid  removed  at  pleafure  without  violence,  merely  by  un- 
doing the  ferews.  They  are  capable  of  being  formed  of  any 
dimenfions.  But  a full  explanation  of  their  nature,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  produce  their  effects,  may  be  feen 
in  the  doctor’s  work  on  the  “ Patent  Hot-houfe,”  lately 
publifhed.  Hot-houfes  on  this  plan  are  condru&ed  by 
George  Byfield,  efq.  architect,  Craven  flreet,  Strand,  Lon- 
don ; and  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  Hot-houfe -builder,  Little 
Chelfea,  near  London. 

Making  Nurfery  anil  Succejfion  Houfes. — It  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  addition  to  thefe  hot-houfes,  others  of  fmaller 
•dimenfions,  for  finking  and  raifing  the  young  plants  in,  and 
as  fucceffion  houfes  for  receiving  them  into  afterwards, 
when  of  a year’s  growth,  to  bring  them  forward  to  a proper 
fize  for  being  ufed  as  fruiting  plants,  are  necefl’ary,  efpecially 
where  the  pine-apple  is  cultivated  upon  an  extenfive  f'cale,  in 
order  to  afford  full  room  in  the  larger  houfes  for  the  fruiting 
plants  to  grow  properly  in. 

Thefe  houfes  may  he  ere&ed  either  as  appendages  to  the 
main  houfe,  or  detached  at  a little  diflance,  as  molt  conve- 
nient. Where  the  fituation  admits,  it  is,  however,  more  con- 
venient and  ornamental  to  join  them  in  a line  with  the  main 
houfe,  one  at  each  end.  They  are  formed  nearly  on  the 
fame  condruCtion,  only  fmaller  both  in  length,  width,  and 
height,  than  the  hot-houfe. 

Form  of  Nurfery  Houfe. — This  is  fometimes  formed  in  the 
manner  of  a common  detached  bark-pit,  without  any  up- 
right glaffts  in  front,  having  a wall  all  round,  five  or  fix  feet 
behind,  gradually  Hoping  at  each  end,  to  about  four  feet  in 
front,  and  with  only  Hiding  glaffcs  at  top.  Ics  dimenfions 
mull  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  plants.  It  is  often 
termed  fimply  the  pit,  as  the  whole  internal  fpace  in  length 
and  width  is  allotted  entirely  as  a pit  for  a bark-bed,  with- 
out any  walk  within,  or  door  for  entrance,  the  neceffary  cul- 
ture being  performed  by  Hiding  up  the  glaffes  at  top,  the 
flues  for  the  fires  being  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
wall,  above  the  furfai  e height  of  the  bark-bed.  They  may, 
however,  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  hot  houfe,  with 
doors,  See.  which  is  perhaps  the  bed  method.  One  on  this 
principle,  for  general  purpofes,  has  lately  been  conftrufiled 
on  a fmall  fcale,  by  Mr.  Loudon,  which,  merely  by  one  fire, 
is  capable  of  affording  four  different  temperatures  at  the 
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fame  time,  and  of  courfe,  of  forcing  rnoft  forts  of  common 
vegetables,  as  well  as  growing  vines,  pines,  and  melons,  each 
in  their  fuitable  climates,  at  little  trouble  or  expence.  A 
furface  plan  of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  in  which 
A (hews  the  cover  of  the  excavation,  comprifing  the  fur- 
nace ; B,  the  air  regifters,  which  ferve  to  form  the  different 
temperatures  ; C,  the  air  and  fteam  tubes,  by  which  the 
heated  air  is  admitted  from  the  vacuity  formed  by  the  rubble 
ftone,  as  well  as  by  the  fteam  afforded  by  pouring  in  water, 
&c.  In  the  ledtion  of  this  pit  in  the  fame  plate,  A repre- 
fents  the  fmoke  flue ; B,  the  air  flue  ; C,  the  chimney ; 
D,  the  fupports  of  the  rubble  vacuity;  E,  the  rubble  ca- 
vity ; F,  the  earth  and  the  plants  ; G,  the  inner  roofing 
rolled  up  ; Id,  the  damper  ; I,  the  furnace  hole  ; K,  the  cover 
of  1 he  fame  ; L,  the  furface  of  the  ground,  &c.  There  are 
many  advantages  derived  from  this  mode  of  conftrudlion,  as 
thole  of  faving  labour,  expence,  and  littering  the  garden 
ground  ; and  by  flight  alterations  it  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
cheaply  for  the  bufinefs  of  forcing  vines.  See  Loudon  on 
Hot-houfes. 

Form  of  Succejfioti  Houfe. — This  fort  of  houfe  fliould 
be  conftrudled  with  eredl  glaffes  in  front,  and  fioping 
failles  at  top,  with  a door  for  entrance,  and  an  alley 
or  walk  next  the  back  wall ; or,  what  is  better,  continued 
round  the  bark-pit.  And  where  joined  to  the  end  of  the 
hot-houfe,  it  may  be  divided  from  it  by  a Hiding  glafs  par- 
tition, having  a feparate  furnace  and  flues,  as  the  young 
pine  plants  do  not  at  a'l  times  require  the  fame  degree  of  fire- 
heat  as  the  older  pines.  The  dimenfions  mud  vary  according 
to  circumftances,  and  the  number  of  plants.  See  Stove 
and  Gree x-boufe. 

Ho x-hotfe  Plants,  are  all  fuch  of  the  tender,  exotic,  or 
other  kinds,  as  require  this  fort  of  houfe  for  their  growth, 
proteftion,  and  prefervation,  in  this  climate.  This  deferip- 
tion  of  plants  is  very  extenfive,  and  of  many  different 
kinds.  See  Stove  Plants. 

Hot -houfe,  in  the  Salt  W oris,  the  place  where  they  dry 
the  fait  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan.  In  the 
Chefhire  falt-works,  this  is  lituated  between  the  furnace  and 
the  funnels  of  the  chimney  which  convey  up  the  fmoke. 
Along  the  floor  of  this  room  there  run  two  funnels,  nearly 
in  a horizontal  diredlion.  From  the  furnace,  after  this 
courfe  along  the  floor,  they  rife  perpendicularly.  In  thefe 
the  flame  and  fmoke  running  along,  heat  the  room  by  the 
way. 

Hot  -/boots,  or  Hovifes,  a fort  of  factitious,  or  compound 
fire,  made  of  a third  part  of  any  coal,  pit,  fea,  or  charcoal, 
mixed  with  two-thirds  of  loam. 

Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  made  up  into  balls,  moiftened 
with  a little  urine,  round,  or  in  any  other  form,  at  pleafure, 
and  expofed  to  the  air  till  thoroughly  dry ; then  may  they 
be  burnt  in  the  moft  orderly  fire  imaginable,  affording  a 
glowing,  regular,  and  conftant  heat,  for  feven  or  eight  hours, 
without  ftirring.  This  mixture  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  parts 
to  flacken  the  impetuous  devouring  of  the  fire,  and  keep 
coals  from  confuming  too  fall. 

Hot  Springs,  in  Geology.  A great  part  of  the  writers 
.on  thermal  waters  have  al’cribed  their  heat  to  fubterranean 
fires,  feated  deep  in  the  earth,  and  have  fuppofed  that  the 
waters  of  hot  and  warm  fprings  were  all  alike  boiling  hot, 
until  by  their  paffage  through  different  maffes  of  cool  ft  rata, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  iffue. 
Mr.  Farey’s  recent  examination  and  report  on  Derbyfhire, 
vol.  i.  (Lews,  that  the  hot  or  warm  fprings  at  Buxton,  Mat- 
lock  Bath,  Stoney-Middleton,  &c.  are  lituated  on  or  near 
.the  principal  faults  or  vertical  derangements  of  ftrata  in  thefe 
di llrifts,  and  the  probability  that  fhalc,  brought  in  contact 


with  toadftone,  in  the  faces  of  thefe  faults,  excites  the  fer- 
mentation, or  decompofition,  which  developes  the  conftant 
heat  of  thefe  curious  fprings.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Hot  Wall,  in  Gardening,  a term  applied  to>  a range  or 
extent  of  brick  or  ftone  walling,  fronted  with  glafs-work, 
fo  as  to  inclofe  a fpace  of  feveral  feet  in  width,  conitrufted 
with  internal  fire-flues,  See.  defigned  for  forcing  fruit-trees 
to  early  production.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  flues  and 
furnace  in  the  wall ; and  the  contrivance  of  a covering  of 
canvas  or  netting  to  proteft  the  trees. 

Situations  of  this  nature  are  moftly  ranged  lengthways, 
eaft  and  weft,  to  front  the  full  fun  ; having  the  fouth  fide, 
or  that  expofed  to  the  fun,  covered  by  a frame-work  of  glafs, 
the  whole  length  and  height,  including  a fpace  of  but  mode- 
rate width,  as  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  for  one  row  of 
trees  behind,  trained  in  the  wall-tree  order,  and  extended 
from  twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  feet  in 
length  ; or  of  greater  width,  as  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet, 
in  the  forcing-houfe  manner,  to  admit  of  a range  of  trained 
trees  behind,,  and  others  of  lower  growth  forward  ; and,  in 
either  having  internal  flues  for  fire-heat  in  the  main-wall, 
and  continued  round  along  towards  the  front  glafs,  or  fome- 
tirr.es  ranged  longitudinally  along  the  middle  fpace.  Some 
hot-walls  liave  likewife  the  front  inclofure  of  glafs-work,  of 
fufficient  width  to  admit  of  forming  an  internal  pit,  from 
four  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  width,  the  length  of  the  eredtion  ; 
in  which  to  make  a bark-bed,  or  fometimes  a dung  hot-bed, 
or  occafionally  dung  below  and  bark  above,  to  aflift,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fire-heat  of  the  flues,  in  warming  the  inter- 
nal air  of  them. 

And  in  either  method,  a border  of  good  mellow,  loamy, 
or  other  fertile  earth  of  proper  width,  is  formed  againll  the 
main-wall,  in  which  to  plant  the  trees.  Where  there  is  no 
bark-bed,  the  whole  bottom  fpace  is  formed  with  good 
earth,  having  a narrow  inclofure  of  glafs,  four,  five,  or  fix 
feet,  to  have  only  a range  of  trees,  next  the  wall,  trained  as 
wall-trees,  or  efpaliers  ; or  fometimes  made  wider,  to  have 
wall-trees  behind  trained  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  others 
trained,  in  lower  growth,  in  the  internal  fpace  forward,  either 
in  the  efpalier  manner,  or  as  fmall  dwarf-ftandards,  or  fome- 
times as  horizontal  dwarfs.  See  Dwarf  Trees. 

When  thefe  are  made  of  wide  dimenfions,  either  to  admit 
of  a bark-pit,  or  to  have  the  whole  bottom  fpace  of  earth 
fet  with  trees  againft  the  wall,  and  .others  planted  forward 
between  thefe  and  the  glaffes,  they  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  forcing-houfes. 

But  in  proper  hot-walls,  as  fuch  as  have  narrow  inclofures 
of  glafs  from  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  width,  containing 
only  one  range  of  trees,  they  may  be  trained  towards  the 
wall  upon  a trellis-work,  where  there  is  ? range  of  flues  im- 
mediately next  the  wall  ; but  where  all  the  flues  are  ranged 
forward,  the  trees  may  be  trained  clofe  to  the  wall.  See 
YoRcinG-frame. 

The  flues  in  thefe  walls  fliould  be  formed  in  fuch  a way  at 
to  diftribute  the  heat  equally  over  the  wall,  which  is  eafdy  ef- 
fedled.  The  fronts  of  them  fliould  be  made  at  leaft  a brick 
in  thicknefs,  to  preferve  the  heat  more  effedlually.  The 
moft  proper  furnace  for  this  ufe  is  that  fold  by  Mr.  Cook  in 
London,  and  connected  with  a damper,  which  is  very  ufeful. 
The  covering  of  canvas,  gauze,  or  netting  of  the  fmall  kind, 
fliould  be  fixed  to  the  wall  top,  by  means  of  fmall  rafters, 
and  to  the  border,  about  three  feet  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees  ; the  roller  for  containing  this  covering  being  fattened 
to  the  bottom  parts  of  thefe  rafters.  By  this  means,  and 
the  ufe  of  cords  and  pullies,  fuch  coverings  can  ealily  be 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  be  rolled  down,  as  there 
may  be  occafion.  This  covering  fliould  never  be  negledled 
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in  fuch  walls,  as  it  is  of  vafl  utility  in  preferving  the  heat,  as 
well  as  in  preventing  the  effects  of  deftrudtive  frolls  and  chilly 
dews  at  particular  feafons.  See  Bark  -pit,  and  Pit. 

HOTAMB./E1A,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  a fpecie3  of 
ferpent  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a greyifh-yellow  colour, 
and  very  rank  fmell. 

HOTCH,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
a bad  job  of  any  fort  of  work,  or  to  fuch  bargains  as  do  not 
turn  out  well. 

HOTCH-POT,  in  Law,  fignifies  a mixture  or  blending 
of  lands,  given  in  marriage,  with  other  lands  in  fee  accruing 
by  defcent.  Thus,  a man  feized  of  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
fee,  hath  two  daughters,  and  gives  with  one  of  them  ten 
acres  in  frank-marriage,  and  dies  feized  of  the  other  twenty. 

If  now,  fhe  that  is  thus  married  will  have  any  part  of  the 
twenty  acres,  fhe  muft  put  her  lands  given  in  frank-marriage 
in  hotch-pot,  that  is,  fhe  muft  refufe  to  take  the  foie  pro- 
fits of  the  ten  acres,  but  fuffer  them  to  be  mingled  with  the 
other  twenty,  fo  that  an  equal  divifion  may  be  made  of  the 
whole  thirty  between  her  and  her  fifter.  Thus,  for  her  ten 
acres  fhe  will  be  entitled  to  fifteen.  Coke  on  Litt. 

This  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  donee  in  frank-mar- 
riage; and  if  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  put  her  lands  into 
hotch-pot,  file  was  prefumed  to  be  fufficiently  provided 
for,  and  the  reft  of  the  inheritance  was  divided  among  her 
other  fifters.  The  law  of  hotch-pot  took  place  only, 
when  the  other  lands  defcending  from  the  anceftor  were 
fee-fimple  ; for  if  they  defeended  in  tail,  the  donee  in 
frank-marriage  was  entitled  to  her  fhare,  without  bring- 
ing the  lands  fo  given  into  hotch-pot.  (Litt.  $ 274.) 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  lands  defcending  in  fee-fimple  are 
diflributed  by  the  policy  of  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  daughters  ; and  if  one  has  a fufficient  provifion  out  of  the 
fame  inheritance,  equal  to  the  reft,  it  is  not  reafonable  that 
fhe  fhould  have  more  ; but  lands  defcending  in  tail  are  not 
diflributed  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  by  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  giver,  per  formam  don't,  however  unequal  the 
diflribution  may  be. 

Alfo  no  lands,  but  fuch  as  are  given  in  frank-marriage, 
fhall  be  brought  into  hotch-pot ; for  no  others  are  looked 
upon  in  law  as  given  for  the  advancement  of  the  woman,  or 
by  way  of  marriage-portion.  (Litt.  275.)  But  gifts  in 
frank-marriage  having  fallen  into  difufe,  it  would  have  been 
needlefs  to  mention  the  law  of  hotch-pot,  if  this  method  of 
divifion  had  not  been  revived  and  copied  by  the  flatute  for 
diflribution  of  perfonal  eftates.  See  F ran vl- Marriage, 
and  Custom  of  London. 

HOTCH-POTCH,  or  Hodge-Podge,  from  the  French 
hache  en  poche,  or,  according  to  Camden,  hachee  en  pot,  i.  e. 
lolled  in  a pot,  primarily  denotes  a Flemifh  medley  difh,  made 
of  flefh  cut  in  pieces,  and  fodden  with  herbs,  roots,  &c. 

HOTMAN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a French  civilian, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1524  : at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  lent 
to  fludy  the  law  at  Orleans,  where  his  progrefs  was  fo  rapid, 
that  within  three  years  he  received  the  dodtor’s  degree.  He 
read  lectures  at  Paris,  but  quitting  the  religion  in  which  he 
was  educated,  and  embracing  the  Proteflant  fyflem,  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Strafburg,  where 
he  obtained  a profefforfhip  of  the  civil  law.  Fie  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  took 
two  journies  into  Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
fuccours  from  the  Proteflant  princes.  On  his  return,  he 
removed  to  Valence,  where  his  law-ledtures  revived  the  credit 
of  the  univerfity  : after  which  he  was  induced  to  accept  a 
profefforfhip  at  Bourges  ; this  he  foon  refigned,  to  partake 
in  the  councils  of  the  heads  of  the  Proteflant  party  at  Or- 
leans ; but  at  the  time  of  the  infamous  maffacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
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lomew  he  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1590. 
His  works  were  publiflied,  in  1599,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
He  was  a learned  and  profound  jurifl,  an  eloquent  hillorian, 
an  able  politician,  and  an  ingenious  man.  His  works  conlifl, 
for  the  mofl  part,  of  tradls  relative  to  the  civil  law,  and  to 
the  Roman  hiflory  and  conilitution.  Bayle. 

HOTOM,  or  Kotax,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Little 
Bucharia  ; 230  miles  S.E.  of  Cafhgar.  N.  lat.  37°  42'. 
E.  long.  8o°. 

HOTORE,  a town  of  Bengal;  22  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Doefa. 

PIOTOWACZYN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Grodno. 

HOTTENPLOZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Prerau,  infulated  in  Silefia ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jagern- 
dorf. 

HOTTENTOT  Cherry,  in  Botany.  See  Cassine. 

Hottentots,  Country  op',  in  Geography,  a large  territory 
of  Africa,  and  part  of  Caffraria,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
countries  unknown,  and  on  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  W.  by  the 
fea.  The  coafl  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  capes  and 
bays.  The  whole  country,  diflinguifhed  by  this  appella- 
tion, is  inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  Hottentots,  governed 
by  various  chiefs,  who  have  no  fixed  refidence,  but  live 
in  huts  or  portable  houfes,  and  remove  their  kraals,  or 
villages,  whenever  the  paflure  fails  to  fupply  their  cattle, 
or  upon  the  death  of  an  inhabitant.  Ever  fincc  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  Dutch  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa, 
they  have  been  feparated  and  difperfed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  thofe  who 
from  ill  ufage  and  opprefTion  have  been  removed  to  a con- 
fiderable  diitance,  or  to  regions  that  have  been  inacceffible 
to  their  purfuers,  have  maintained  feme  feparate  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  retained,  in  a degree,  their  primitive  habits  and 
manners.  The  Hottentots  are  divided  from  the  Caffres  or 
Kaffers  by  the  Great  Fifh  river.  The  difpofition  and  cha- 
racter of  thefe  people  have  been  much  mifreprefented  ; and 
we  are  indebted  principally  to  Mr.  Barrow  for  a juft  account 
of  them  ; who  has  rectified  the  miflakes  and  confirmed  the 
more  favourable  reprefentations  of  modern  writers.  Dr. 
Sparrman  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  Hottentots. 
With  regard  to  their  perfons,  he  fays,  they  are  as  tall  as 
mofl  Europeans,  and  if  they  are,  in  general,  lefs  corpulent, 
this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  Hinted  in  their  food,  and 
to  their  not  being  accuftomed  to  hard  labour.  . But  that 
they  have  fmall  hands  and  feet  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  has  been  remarked  by  no  one  before, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a charafteriftic  mark  of  this 
nation.  The  root  of  the  nofe  is  for  the  mofl  part  very  lowr, 
by  which  means  the  diflance  of  the  eyes  from  each  other 
appears  to  be  greater  than  in  Europeans.  The  tip  of  the 
nofe  likewife  is  pretty  flat.  The  iris  is  fcarcely  ever  of  a 
light  colour,  but  has  a dark  browm  call,  which  fometimes  ap- 
proaches to  black.  Their  fkin  is  of  a yellowifh-brown  hue, 
refembling  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a 
high  degree  ; however,  their  colour  is  not  in  the  leaft  ob- 
fervable  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  One  does  not  find  fuch 
thick  lips  among  the  Hottentots  as  among  their  neighbours 
the  Negroes,  the  Caffres,  and  the  Mozambiques.  Their 
mouths  are  of  a middling  fize,  and  almoft  always  furnifhed 
with  a fet  of  the  finefl  teeth  that  can  be  feen,  and  taken  to- 
gether with  the  reft  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their  fhape, 
carriage,  and  every  motion,  in  fhort  their  “ tout  enfemble,” 
indicate  health  and  content,  or  at  lea  ft  an  air  of  “ fans 
fouci.”  At  the  fame  time,  this  carelefs  mien  difeovers  marks 
of  alacrity  and  refolution  ; qualities  which  the  Hottentots 
can  occafionally  exhibit.  Their  heads  one  would  fuppof* 
9 to 
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to  be  covered  with  a black,  though  not  very  clofe,  frizzled  12  inches.  This  is  frequently  adorned  with  glafs-beadi 
kind  of  wool,  if  the  natural  harlhnefs  of  it  did  not  (hew  that  lining  in  different  figures,  thus  indicating  among  the  un- 
it was  hair,  if  poffible,  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  negroes,  polilhed  Hottentots  not  only  a regard  to  neatnefs  and  deco- 
If,  in  other  refpedts,  there  Ihould,  by  great  chance,  be  ob-  rum,  but  powers  of  invention,  and  a difpofition  to  fet  off 
ferved  any  traces  of  a beard,  or  of  hair,  on  any  other  parts  of  their  perfons  to  the  belt  advantage.  The  outermoil  apron 
the  body,  fuch  as  are  feen  on  the  Europeans,  it  is,  however,  reaches  about  half  way  down  the  thighs,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
very  trifling,  and  generally  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  on  the  tended  for  ornament.  The  middle  one  is  about  a third  or 
head.  Dr.  Sparrman  refutes  an  opinion,  which  has  repre-  one-half  lefs,  and  is-  regarded  by  them  as  an  additional  en- 

fented  the  men  as  being  different  from  others,  and  adds,  trenchment  of  modefty,  when  their  gala  garment  is  laid  afide, 
that  the  women  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  reft  of  their  The  third,  or  innermolf,  about  the  fize  of  one’s  hand  is  faid 
fex.  With  refpedf  to  their  drefs,  and  method  of  painting  to  be  ufeful  at  certain  periods,  which  are  much  lefs  trouble- 
themfelves,  he  remarks,  the  latter  (if  painting  it  may  be  fome  to  the  fair  fex  here  than  in  Europe.  All  thefe  aprons, 
called)  confifts  in  befmearing  their  bodies  all  over  moft  co-  however,  and  even  that  which  is  decorated  with  b°ads  are 
pioufly  with  fat,  in  which  there  is  mixed  up  a little  foot,  not  lefs  befmeared  and  greafy  than  their  bodies.  TheVar- 
This  is  never  wiped  off ; on  the  contrary,  he  never  faw  them  ment  worn  by  the  Hottentots  for  covering  their  bodies  is  a 
ufe  any  thing  to  clean  their  fkins,  excepting  that,  when  in  fheep-flcin,  with  the  woolly  fide  turned  inwards  ; this  pelifley 
greafing  the  wheels  of  their  waggons,  their  hands  were  or  elfe  a cloak  made  of  fome  fmaller  fur,  is  tied  forwards 
befmeared  with  tar  and  pitch,  they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  over  the  breaft,  and  worn  loofe,  or  wrapped  round  them  as 
eafily  with  cow  dung,  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  up  far  as  below  the  knees,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather 
to  the  fhoulders  with  this  cofmetic  ; fo  that  as  the  duff  and  In  general,  the  Hottentots  do  not  burden  themfelves  with 
other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment  and  the  fweat  many  changes  of  their  cloaks,  or  “ kroffes,”  (as  they  call 
of  their  bodies,  muft  neceffarily,  though  it  is  continually  them  in  broken  Dutch),  but  are  content  with  one  which 
wearing  off,  in  fome  meafure  adhere  to  the  fldn,  it  contributes  ferves  them  both  for  cloathing  and  bedding;  and  in  this 
not  a little  to  conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  covered  with  this  krofs  or 
fame  time  to  change  it  from  a bright  umber-brown  to  a karofs.  The  cloak,  or  karofs,  of  the  woman  differs  little 
brownifh -yellow  colour,  obfcured  with  filth  and  naftinefs.  from  that  of  the  men,  except  that  their’s  has  a little  hood  or 
Befides  the  pleafure  the  Hottentots  find  in  befmearing  their  pouch,  with  the  hairy  fide  inwards,  in  which  they  carry  their 
bodies  from  head  to  foot,  they  like  wife  perfume  themfelves  infants,  to  which  they  now  and  then  throw  the  breaft  over 
with  powder  of  kerbs,  with  which  they  fprinkle  both  their  their  fhoulders.  The  men  have  feldom  any  peculiar  cover- 
heads  and  bodies,  rubbing  it  all  over  them  when  they  befmear  ing  on  their  heads.  The  women  likewife  go  bare-headed  ■ 
themfelves.  The  odour  of  it  is  at  the  fame  time  rank  and  but  when  they  ufe  any  covering,  it  is  a cap  in  form  of  a 
aromatic,  and  feems  to  come  neareft  to  that  of  the  poppy  truncated  cone,  made  of  fome  animal’s  ftomach,  and  as  black 
mixed  with  fpices.  The  plants  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  as  foot,  mixed  with  fat,  can  make  it.  Over  this  they  fome- 
different  fpecies  of  the  Diofma,  called  by  the  Hottentots  times  wear  a kind  of  oval  wreath,  or  a crown  made  of  a 
“ Bucku,”  and  confidered  by  them  as  poffeffing  great  virtues  buffalo’s  hide,  with  the  brown  hair  upwards,  about  four 
in  curing  diforders.  Some  of  thefe  fpecies  are  very  common  fingers  high,  and  furrounding  the  head  fo  as  to  reach  a little 
about  the  Cape  ; but  one  particular  fort,  which  grows  about  way  down  upon  the  forehead  and  the  neck  behind.  The 
“ Goud’s-Rivier,”  is  faid  to  be  fo  valuable,  that  no  more  than  rims  of  this  wreath,  above  and  below,  are  ornamented  with  a 
a thimble  full  of  it  is  given  in  exchange  for  a lamb.  row  of  fmall  (hells  of  the  Cypnea  kind,  in  number  about 

The  Hottentots,  with  their  fkins  thus  befmeared  with  30,  and  placed  quite  clofe,  fo  that  their  beautiful  white  ena- 
greafe  and  foot,  and  Bucku-powders,  are  in  a great  meafure  mel,  together  with  their  mouths,  is  turned  outwards.  Be- 
defended  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  may  in  a manner  tween  thefe  two  rows  of  (hells,  there  are  others  difpofed  as  their 
reckon  themfelves  dreffed.  In  other  refpedf  s both  men  fancy  fuggefts.  The  ears  of  the  Hottentots  are  never  adorned 
and  women  appear  naked,  excepting  that  a trifling  covering  with  any  pendant  or  ornament,  any  more  than  the  nofe,  accord - 
always  conceals  part  of  their  bodies.  The  covering  of  the  ing  to  the  cuftom  of  other  favages  : the  latter,  however  is 
men  confifts  of  a bag  or  purfe  made  of  (kin,  hanging  quite  fometimes  marked  with  a black  (freak  of  foot,  or  a large  foot 
open,  and  only  fattened  by  a fmall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  of  red  lead  ; and  on  high  days  and  holidays  they  put  fome  of 
a narrow  belt,  fo  that  it  is  an  imperfect  covering  ; and  when  the  latter  on  their  cheeks.  The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare  • 
the  wearer  of  it  is  in  motion,  it  is  no  concealment  at  all.  but  thofe  of  the  women  are  decked  with  an  ornament,  held  in 
This  purfe  is  called  Jackall,  from  the  name  of  the  animal,  of  high  eftimation,  which  confifts  of  a thong  of  undrefled  lea- 
whofe  (Ivin  it  is  prepared,  with  the  hairy  fide  turned  out-  ther,  upon  which  are  ftrung  eight  or  ten  (hells.  Thefe  (helli 
ward.  As  another  covering  which  decency  requires  the  are  commonly  fold  for  not  lefs  than  a fheep  a-piece,  as  it  is 
men  to  ufe,  we  may  alfo  confider  two  leather  (traps,  gene-  faid  they  are  procured  no  where  elfe  than  on  the  moft 
rally  hanging  from  the  bottom  of  the  chine  of  the  back  diftant  coaft  of  Caffraria.  On  their  arms  and  legs  thev  wear 
down  upon  the  thighs,  each  of  them  being  in  the  form  of  an  rings,  and  this  ornament  is  ufed  by  both  fexes.  Thefe  ring-s 
ifoceles  triangle,  with  the  points  or  upper  ends  fattened  to  are  made  of  leather  (traps,  formed  in  a circular  (hape.  This 
the  belt  already  mentioned,  and  with  their  bafes,  about  three  ornament  has  given  occafion  to  the  almoft  univerfally  received 
fingers  broad,  hanging  carelefsly  down.  Thefe  ltraps  make  report,  that  the  Hottentots  wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in 
a kind  of  rattling  noife,  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along,  and  order  to  eat  them  occafionally.  The  men  wear  from  one  to 
probably  by  fanning  him,  produce  an  agreeable  coolnefs.  five  or  fix  of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  but  feldom  any  on 
Among  the  Hottentots,  the  fair  fex  appear  to  be  the  moft  their  legs.  Thefe  rings  are  of  various  thicknefles  • and  to 
modett,  for  the  females  cover  themfelves  much  more  fcrupu-  the  matrons  of  higher  rank,  who  have  them  both  on  their 
loufly  than  the  men,  ufing  for  this  purpofe  two,  and  very  arms  and  legs,  they  give  great  trouble  both  in  the  prepara- 
often  three  coverings,  made  of  a prepared  and  well-greafed  tion  and  ufe  of  them.  Rings  of  iron  and  copper,  and  efpe- 
(kin,  which  are  fattened  round  their  bodies  with  a thong,  dally  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a goofe-quill,  are  confidered  as 
refembling  the  aprons  of  European  females.  The  outermoft  more  handfome  and  more  valuable  than  thofe  of  leather" 
is  always  the  largeft,  meafuring  in  breadth  from  about  6 to  The  girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  rings  till  they  are 
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marriageable.  The  Hottentots  felaom  wear  any  (hoes : 
thole  in  occafional  ufe  are  made  of  undreffed  leather,  with  the 
hairy  fide  outwards  ; which  leather  undergoes  no  other  pre- 
paration beiides  that  of  being  beaten  and  moiftened  with 
cow-dung  and  fome  kind  of  greafe.  The  Hottentots  who 
live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  colonies  feldom  make 
ufe  of  any  weapons  ; here  and  there  they  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  javelins,  as  a defence  againft  the  wolves  : thefe 
are  called  “ Haffagais.”  The  habitations  of  the  Hottentots 
are  like  their  drefs,  adapted  to  the  wandering  paltoral  life. 
They  fcarcely  merit  any  other  name  than  that  of  huts.  In  a 
Hottentot  kraal  or  village  the  huts  are  built  exactly  alike,  fo 
that  the  equality  of  fortune  and  happinefs  among  thefe  peo- 
ple excludes  mutual  jealoufy  and  envy.  Some  of  thefe  huts 
are  circular,  others  of  an  oblong  (hape,  refembling  a rural 
bee-hive  or  a vault.  The  ground  plot  is  from  1 8 to  24  feet 
in  diameter  : the  highell  of  them  are  fo  low,  that  even  in  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  a middle-iized  man  cannot  Hand  upright. 
The  door  is  barely  three  feet  high  ; but  the  Hottentot  finds 
no  difficulty  in  {looping  and  crawling  on  all  fours,  as  he  is 
always  more  inclined  to  lie  down  than  to  Hand.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  middle  of  eacli  hut,  and  therefore  when  they  fit  or 
rather  lie  in  a circle  round  the  fire,  the  whole  company  equally 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  warmth.  The  door  is  the  only  part 
of  the  hut  that  lets  in  day -light,  and  it  is  the  only  outlet  for 
fmoke.  The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compofed  of  {len- 
der rods  and  fprays  of  trees,  which,  previouflv  bent  into  a 
proper  form,  are  laid,  parallel  to  each  other,  or  croff-wife  ; 
and  thefe  are  ltrengthened  by  binding  others  round  them  in  a 
circular  form  with  withies.  Thefe  withies,  as  well  as  the 
rods  themfelves,  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  “ Cliffortia  co- 
noides,”  which  grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the 
rivers.  Large  mats  are  then  laid  very  peatly  over  this  lat- 
tice-work, fo  as  perfedlly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture 
of  the  door  is  clofed  when  occafion  requires,  with  a (kin  fitted 
to  it,  or  a piece  of  matting.  The  mats  are  made  of  cane 
or  reed,  faftened  together  with  finews  or  catgut,  or  fome 
kind  of  packthread  procured  from  the  Europeans.  When 
a Hottentot  has  a mind  to  take  down  his  houfe  and  remove 
his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  his  mats,  fleins,  and  fprays,  on  the 
backs  of  his  cattle.  The  order  or  diftribution  of  thefe  tents 
in  a kraal  or  clan  is  moll  frequently  in  the  form  of  a circle, 
with  the  doors  inwards ; by  thefe  means  a kind  of  yard  or 
court  is  formed,  where  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night.  The 
milk,  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other 
milk  which  is  curdled,  and  is  kept  in  a leather  fack  ; 
of  this  the  hairy  fide,  being  confidered  as  the  cleanlier,  is 
turned  inwards  ; fo  that  the  milk  is  never  drank  while  it  is 
fweet.  In  certain  northern  diftridts,  l'uch  as  Roggeveld,  or 
Bokkeveld,  where  the  land  is,  as  it  is  called,  Karrow  (which 
fee),  or  dry  and  parched,  the  Hottentots,  as  well  as  the 
colonifts,  are  (hepherds. 

From  the  account  of  the  Hottentots  given  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row  it  appears,  that  the  negledt  or  oppreffion  with  which 
they  have  been  treated  by  the  colonifts  has  contributed  to 
corrupt  and  degrade  them.  Having  firft  held  out  the  irre- 
fiftible  charm  which  fpirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  are  found 
to  poffefs  among  all  people  in  a rude  ftate  of  fociety,  they 
took  the  advantage  of  exchanging  thofe  pernicious  poifons 
for  the  only  means  the  natives  enjoyed  of  fubfifting  themfelves 
and  their  families  ; and  inftead  of  inftrudling  and  encouraging 
a race  of  men  of  willing  and  intelligent  mind  to  renew  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  of  which  they  had  deprived  them,  they 
imported  at  a vaft  expence  a number  of  Malay  fiaves,  not  more 
expert  and  much  lefs  to  be  depended  on  than  the  Hottentots, 
to  whom,  indeed,  they  even  preferred  the  ftupid  negroes  of 
2*Iofambique  and  Madagafcar.  That  they  are  capable  of 


inftru&ion  and  improvement,  both  mental  and  moral,  appear* 
from  the  laudable  eftabli fitment  of  the  Herrnhiiters  or  Mora- 
vian miffionaries,  who,  by  the  protection  afforded  them  under 
the  Britiffi  government,  and  its  liberality,  through  general 
Dundas,  in  enabling  them  to  enlarge  their  territory,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far,  in  the  objedt  of  their  million,  as  to  bring  toge- 
ther into  one  fociety  not  fewer,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  colony,  than  600  poor  Hottentots  ; whom  they  not  only 
inftrubled  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriilian  religion,  but  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept  taught  to  feel,  that  their  value 
in  (ociety  was  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  were  able  to 
render  to  that  fociety,  by  their  labour  and  moral  condudf. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  experienced  a treatment  lefs 
favourable  than  that  of  the  meaneft  (laves,  and  were  employed 
with  a view  merely  to  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  had  pofleffion 
of  their  country,  and  were  neither  paid,  clothed,  nor  fed,  they 
exhibited  on  the  fame  fpot  a feene  of  filth  and  wretchednefs ; 
they  became  a nuifance  to  the  town,  and  of  courfe  it  became 
neceffary  to  diftmnd  them.  Sir  James  Craig  bears  honour- 
able tellimony  to  the  difpofition  and  conduit  of  thofe  Hot- 
tentots whom  he  formed  into  a corps.  He  reprefents  them 
as  contented  and  grateful,  as  intelligent  and  docile  ; no  more 
addi&ed  to  drunkennefs  than  our  own  people,  nor  invincibly 
difpofed  to  rove  and  abandon  the  fervice  affigned  them.  By 
degrees  they  became  cleanly  in  their  perfons  ; the  pradlice  of 
beimearing  themfelves  with  greafe  being  entirely  left  off;  and 
they  frequently  waffied  themfelves  in  a rivulet,  where  they 
could  have  in  view  no  other  ohjeft  but  eleanlinefs. 

Other  miffionaries,  fays  Mr.  Barrow,  but  of  different  fo- 
cieties,  have  lately  proceeded  to  very  diftant  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  fome  even  much  beyond  it,  both  amono-  the 
Kaffersto  the  eaftward,  and  the  Bosjefman  Hottentots  to  the 
northward  : the  latter  they  reprefent  as  a docile  and  trad- 
able people,  inexpreffibly  grateful  to  their  benefadors  ; but 
they  lay,  the  Kaffers  are  a volatile  race,  extremely  good  hu- 
moured, and  ridiculing  all  their  attempts  to  convert  them  to 
Chriftianity.  A Hottentot,  fays  the  fame  ingenious  writer, 
among  the  many  good  qualities  he  poffeffes,  has  one  which  he 
is  mailer  of  in  an  eminent  degree ; that  is,  a rigid  adherence 
to  truth.  When  accufed  of  a crime  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  with  native  fimplicity  he  always  dates  the  fad  as  it 
happened  ; but  at  the  fame  time  he  is  always  ready  with  a 
jultification  of  what  he  has  done.  From  lying  and  fteaL 
mg,  the  predominant  and  infeparable  vices  of  the  ccudi- 
tion  of  flavery,  the  Hottentots  may  be  confidered  as  exempt. 
“ In  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels,  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  numerous  attendants  of  this  nation,  with  which  I 
was  conllantly  furrounded,  I can  with  fafety  declare  that 
I never  was  robbed  nor  deceived  by  any  of  them.”  Of  the 
feverity  of  the  treatment  which  thefe  poor  people  received 
from  the  favage  boors  of  the  country,  we  have  many  inilances 
on  record.  We  fltall  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning 
only  one.  A young  Hottentot  woman,  with  a child  in  her 
arms,  was  found  lying  ftretched  on  the  ground  in  a moll  de- 
plorable condition  ; ihe  had  been  cut  from  head  to  foot  with 
one  of  thofe  infernal  whips  made  of  the  hide  of  a rhinoceros 
or  fea-cow,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Samboes,”  in  fuch  a 
barbarous  and  unmerciful  manner,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a 
fpot  on  her  whole' body  free  from  ltripes  ; nor  had  the  (ides  of 
the  little  infant,  in  clinging  to  its  mother,  efcaped  the  ilrokes 
of  the  brutal  monfter.  For  feveral  days  after  (he  was  taken 
care  of,  there  were  little  hopes  of  her  recovery  ; though  by 
means  of  a good  conftitution  and  tender  treatment  (he  did 
afterwards  recover.  And  what  does  the  reader  fuppofe  could 
have  been  the  atrocious  crime  that  demanded  fuch  chaftife- 
ment  ? The  only  crime  alleged  againlt  her  was  the  attempt 
to  follow  her  hufband,  who  was  among  the  number  of  thofe 
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0?  his  countrymen  that  had  determined  to  throw  themfelves 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Englifh.  A Hottentot  is  capable 
of  ftrong  attachments  ; with  areadinefs  to  acknowledge,  lie 
poffeifes  the  mind  to  feel  the  force  of  a benevolent  adbion. 
“ I never  found,’’  fays  Mr.  Barrow,  “ that  any  little  adt  of 
kindnefs  or  attention  was  thrown  away  upon  a Hottentot ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  remark 
the  joy  that  fparkled  on  his  countenance,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  enable  him  to  difeharge  his  debt  of  grati- 
tude.. I give  full  credit  to  ail  that  Moniieur  le  Vaillant  has  faid 
with  regard  to  the  fidelity  and  attachment  he  experienced 
from  this  race  of  men  ; of  whom  the  natural  character  and 
difpofition  feem  to  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  Hindus 
than  of  any  other  nation.” 

Dr.  Sparrman  mentions  a tribe  of  Hottentots,  called 
“ Bofhmans,’’  or  “ Bofheifmen,”  who  live  round  about  Cam- 
debo  and  Sneeuwberg,  who  are  fworn  enemies  to  the  paf- 
toral  life,  and  who  live  on  hunting  and  plunder.  Their 
weapons  are  poifoned  arrows,  which,  (hot  out  of  a fmall  bow, 
will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  zoo  paces,  and  will  hit  a mark  with 
a tolerable  degree  of  certainty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even 
100  paces.  From  this  diftance  they  can  by  Health,  as  it 
were,  kill  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  their  foes, 
and  even  fo  large  and  tremendous  a beaft  as  the  lion.  Their 
bows  are  hardly  a yard  long,  and  about  an  inch  thick  in  the 
middle,'  and  very  much  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  firings  of 
the  bows  are  finews,  or  a kind  of  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of 
fome  vegetable.  The  arrows  are  a foot  and  a half  long,  made 
of  reed,  armed  with  a highly  polifhed  bone  five  or  fix  inches 
long.  At  the  diftance' of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  tip  of 
this  bone,  a piece  of  quill  is  bound  very  fait  with  finews,  fo 
that  the  arrow  may  not  be  eafily  drawn  out  of  the  flefh,  and 
thus  the  poifon  infinuates  itfelf  and  infedls  the  wound.  Their 
quivers  are  two  feet  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Be- 
fides  a dozen  of  arrows,  every  quiver  contains  a (lender  hone 
of  fand-ftone  for  whetting  the  iron  head,  and  a brufh  for 
laying  on  the  poifon.  The  poifon  is  taken  from  feveral 
different  kinds  of  ferpents,  and  the  more  venomous  they  are, 
the  better.  The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a paftoral  life  are 
generally  not  more  agreeable  than  their  manners.  Like  the 
wild  beads,  bufhes  and  clefts  in  rocks  by  turns  ferve  them 
snftead  of  houfes  ; and  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  fo  far 
worfe  than  beads,  that  their  foil  has  been  found  clofe  to  their 
habitations.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  naked  ; and  others 
cover  their  bodies  with  fuch  (kins  of  animals  as  they  are  able 
to  procure.  As  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  apes  and  mon- 
kies, like  them  they  are  obliged  to  wander  about  over 
hills  and  dales  after  certain  wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants, 
which  they  eat  raw.  Their  tables  are  fometimes  covered 
with  the  larvas  of  infetffs,  fnakes,  and  fpiders.  The  capture 
of  (laves  from  this  race  of  men  is  eafily  effefted.  For  this 
purpofe,  feveral  farmers,  who  are  in  want  of  fervants,  join 
together,  and  take  a journey  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  Bofhiefmen  live.  They  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
Lego-Hottentots,  or  fuch  Bofliiefmen  as  have  been  caught 
fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained  up  to  fidelity  in 
their  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out  where  the  wild  Bofhief- 
men  have  their  haunts,  which  is  bed  difeovered  by  the 
fmoke  of  their  fires.  They  are  found  in  focieties  from  10 
to  50  and  100.  The  farmers  in  a dark,  night  fet  upon  them, 
notwithftanding  their  numbers,  with  fix  or  eight  people, 
having  previoufly  ftationed  themfelves  at  fome  diftance 
round  about  the  kraal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by  firing 
a gun  or  two.  The  favages  are  thus  terrified  ; fome  of  them 
make  their  efcape  by  flight  ; others  are  ftupid  and  timorous, 
and  differ  themfelves  to  be  captured.  Thefe  are  treated  at 
£rft  kindly,  and  plentifully  fed  with  various  kinds  of  game  ; 
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fupplied  with  tobacco,  and  induced  to  accompany  the 
colonift  to  his  place  of  abode.  Their  luxurious  feafts  of 
meat  and  fat  are  then  exchanged  for  butter  milk,  frumenty, 
and  hafty-p adding.  With  this  change  of  fare,  and  a tor- 
re  (ponding  alteration  of  ufage,  they  very  fenfibly  feel  the 
hardfhip  of  their  condition,  and  make  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  efcape. 

The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  faid  to  be  a compofi- 
tion  of  ft  range  and  difagreeable  founds,  refembling  rather 
the  noife  of  irritated  turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies, 
hooting  of  owls,  than  human  found  or  articulation,  and  de- 
pending on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflections,  and  clafh- 
ings  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate  ; and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  fhould  be  underftood  by  few,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  acquired  by  perfons  of  any 
other  nation.  As  to  their  religion,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  poffefs  any,  or  that  till  of  late  any  pains  have  been 
taken  by  their  invaders  and  conquerors  to  afford  them  any 
inftruffiion.  Addicted  to  magic,  they  have  among  them 
abundance  of  witches  and  conjurers,  and  under  bodily  dif- 
orders  they  run  to  them  for  relief ; and  as  them  wizards 
employ  both  internal  and  external  remedies,  they  are  fome- 
times fuccefsful,  but  they  more  frequently  fail  in  adminifter* 
ing  efficacious  remedies.  Deftitute,  as  they  are  faid  to  be, 
of  any  religious  principles,  they  feem  to  have  fome  ideas  of 
a future  (late.  Some  have  faid  that  they  worfhip  a genus 
of  infeCts  called  “ Mantis,”  and  others  have  affirmed  that 
they  pay  a kind  of  adoration  to  the  moon  ; but  thefe  re- 
ports have  not  been  duly  authenticated.  See  Paterfon’s 
Narrative  of  four  Journies  into  the  Country  of  the  Hotten- 
tots,  See.  4to.  1789.  Barrow’s  Travels  in  Africa,  vol.  i. 
and  ii.  See  Boosiiooanas,  Caffraria,  Iyaffers,  Koug- 
sis.  See  alfo  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hottentot  Holland,  a diftridt  of  Southern  Africa,  which 
is  a continuation  of  what  is  called  the  Sand  Down,  being 
a large  traCl  of  country  lying  between  the  Table  bay,  and 
bay  Falfe.  Moft  of  it  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  a 
white  fand  blown  up  by  the  S,E.  winds  in  very  large 
ridges.  There  are,  however,  many  (hrubs  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  is  the  principal  place  whence  they  pro- 
cure' their  fire -wood  at  the  Cape.  This  territory  is  fituated 
on  the  N.E.  fide  of  bay  Falfe,  and  furrounded  on  three  Tides 
by  lofty  mountains  ; but  open  to  the  S.W.  where  the  bay 
is  in  view.  The  foil  Is  not  fo  good  for  vines  as  moft  other 
places  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains,  being  wet  and  marlhy  ; 
but  it  produces  excellent  corn.  Here  is  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  paffes  into  the  country,  called  “Hottentot  Holland’s 
Kl®af kloof  or  Hoof  denoting  a narrow  pafs  through  the 
mountains.  This  high  chain  of  mountains  terminates  the 
Cape  ifthmus,  and  at  a few  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Kloof  it  forms  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  extenfive  bay 
Falfe.  This  Kloof  is  a narrow  road  cut  through  the  hill, 
the  fummit  of  which  appears  to  be  nearly  of  a height  with 
the  Table  land.  The  chain  of  mountains,  commencing  at 
cape  Falfe,  or  the  Hang-Lip,  extends  to  the  N.W.  for 
nearly  300  miles  ; and  from  20  to  40  miles  from  the  fea. 
Several  other  branches  from  this  chain  extend  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country. 

HOTTERRE,  in  Biography , born  in  Italy  of  French 
parents,  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  flute,  and  pub- 
lifhed  an  elementary  work  on  that  inftrument  that  was  much 
efteemed.  He  likewife  publiflied  another  work,  entitled 
“ L’Art  de  Preluder,’  ’ the.  art  of  preluding. 

There  was  a Mad.  Hotterre,  about  the-  year  1740,  who 
played  well  on  thq  violin. 

I-IOTTINGER,'  John  Henry,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1620.  Plis  love  of  learning  was 
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fo  remarkable,  that  he  was  fent  to  foreign  countries  for  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expence.  He  vilited  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  his  return  was  made  profelfor  of  ecclefiaHical 
hiftory  and  the  Oriental  languages.  He  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  embaffy  of  the  flates-general  to  Conflantinople  in 
1641  ; but  the  magiflrates  of  Zurich  would  not  permit  him 
to  accept  of  it,  choofing  rather  to  recal  him  home,  that  his 
learning,  talents,  and  zeal  might  be  employed  for  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  their  own  public  fchools.  He  was  en- 
gaged by  the  elector  palatine  to  reftore  the  univerfity  of 
Heidelberg.  While  he  was  preparing  for  his  journey  to 
Holland,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  river  which 
runs  through  Zurich,  in  confequence  of  the  overfetting  of 
a boat,  in  which  he  was  proceeding  to  an  eflate  that  he  had 
at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  that  city.  This  event 
took  place  in  1667,  when  he  was  little  more  than  forty-feven 
years  of  age.  He  was  author  of  forty  volumes  on  different 
fubjedls,  the  titles  of  the  moll  important  are  given  by 
Bayle.  His  fon  John  James  was  profeffor  of  theology  at 
Zurich,  and  author  of  many  practical  pieces. 

HOTTONIA,  in  Botany , a genus  dedicated,  by  Boer- 
haave,  to  Peter  Hotton,  the  predeceffor  of  that  illuftrious 
phyfician  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Leyden.  The  fuccefTor 
of  Hotton  did  not  bellow  this  name  upon  the  plant  in 
quellion  without  fetting  forth  in  a brief  though  cordial 
manner  the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  its  prototype. — Boerh. 
Hort.  Lugd.  v.  1.  206.  Linn.  Gen.  82.  Schreb.  108. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  812.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  v.  1.  226.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  197.  Julf.  95. 
Lamarck  DiCt.  v.  3 137.  Illullr.  t.  100. — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Breda,  Linn. 
Lyfimachiee,  Juff. 

Gen  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five, 
linear,  fomewhat  fpreading  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
falver-lhaped;  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; limb  divided  into 
five,  flat,  ovate-oblong,  emarginate  fegments.  Stain.  Fila- 
ments five,  aw  -Ihaped,  (hort,  eredl,  oppoiite  to  the  divi- 
lions  of  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  ; anthers  ob- 
long. Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe,  pointed  ; llyle 
thread-lhaped,  Ihort  ; lligma  globofe.  Peric.  Capfule  glo- 
bular, pointed,  of  one  cell*  placed  on  the  calyx.  Seeds 
numerous ; receptacle  globofe,  large. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-lhaped.  Stamens  inferted  into 
the  margin  of  the  tube  oppofite  to  the  fegments.  Capfule 
of  one  cell.  Stigma  globofe.  Calyx  five-cleft. 

Obf.  The  number  of  fegments  in  the  corolla,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  llamens,  is  often  much  greater  than  the  ge- 
neric charadler  defcribes. 

I.  H.  paluftris.  Featherfoil,  or  Water  violet. — Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  208.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  364.  Curt.  Lond.  facf.  1.  t.  ij. 
— “ Stalk  bearing  many  flowers  in  whorls.’’ — A native  of 
this  country,  found  in  clear  dreams  and  ditches,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  erett, 
naked,  many-flowered,  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  bright- 
green,  elegantly  and  deeply  pinnatifid  or  peCtinated, 
lmooth,  growing  under  water.  Spike  denfe,  of  feveral 
whorls,  more  or  lefs  dillant,  one  above  the  other,  rifing 
nearly  a foot  above  the  furface ; partial  fialks  fingle-flowered, 
bra&eated.  Flowers  blufh-coloured,  with  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  fegments  and  as  many  llamens.  Capfule  globular, 
with  many  feeds  on  a globofe  receptacle. — The  beauty  and 
elegance  of  this  plant  have  been  very  jullly  commended 
both  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Englifn  Botany,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
in  the  Flora  Londinenfis  ; indeed  the  former  author  fays 
“ that  it  may  vie  with  many  of  the  mod  admired  exotics  in 
elegance,  having  indeed,  like  fome  other  European  aquatics, 
very  much  the  air  of  a tropical  plant.’’ 


A very  beautiful  variety  of  this,  with  flowers  of  a deejr 
rofe  colour,  was  difcovered  near  Kelmarlh  in  Northampton- 
(hire  by  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury,  F.L.S. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  three  other  fpecies  mentioned  by 
Willdenow  are  at  bell  very  doubtful.  //.  indica,  a plant 
concerning  which  the  moll  intelligent  botanills  have  always 
had  doubts,  becaufe  of  its  habit,  is  made  into  a new  genus 
under  the  name  of  Limnophila  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Prod. 
v.  1.  442.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  ferrata  of  Wili- 
denow,  or  the  fejjilijlora  of  Vahl ; but  by  their  defcriptions 
the  former  at  leait  feems  to  be  a Limnophila,  and  probably 
the  latter  alfo. 

HOTTS,  or  Hutts,  pounces,  and  round  balls  of  lea- 
ther Huffed  or  tied  on  the  lharp  ends  of  fighting-cocks’  fpurs, 
to  keep  them  from  hurting  one  another  in  fparring  or  breath- 
ing themfelves.  -p 

PIOTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Blekingen  ; 21  miles  W.  of  Carlfcrona. 

HOTZEMPLOTZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  infulated  in 
Silefia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Troppau.  N.  lat.  50°  12'.  E. 
long.  1 70  35'. 

HOU,  a village  cf  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
fituated  upon  the  eminence,  on  which,  as  it  is  faid,  the  ancient 
city  of  Diofpolis  Parva  was  built.  ( See  Diospolis.  ) Rub- 
bilh,  large  bricks,  and  Hones  Hill  larger,  the  remains  of  a 
dike,  and  an  arcade,  which  forms  an  entrance  to  a fubterra- 
neous  conduit,  are  the  foie  traces  now  remaining  of  the  an- 
cient works  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Girge.  N.  lat.  26  *2'.  E. 
long.  31°  27'. 

HOVA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  WeH  Gothland;  18 
miles  N.  of  MarieHad. 

HOUAC,  or  Houat,  an  i Hand  in  the  Englilh  channel, 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  defended  by  a fort  ; 
feven  miles  N.E.  of  Belle-Ifle.  N.  lat.  470  24'.  W.  long. 
2°  52'. 

HOUAL,  or  Oualo,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  coall  of  the  At- 
lantic, 90  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  18  from  N.  to  S. 
The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  in  the  greatefl  abund- 
ance maize,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ; the  meadows 
feed  a great  number  of  cattle,  large  and  fmall,  whofe  flelh 
is  excellent ; game  is  plentiful ; birds  are  numerous  and 
various ; and  the  forelts  abound  with  palm-trees.  The  king 
of  the  country  aflumes  the  title  of  “ brak”  or  emperor; 
and  was  formerly  very  powerful,  but  of  late  is  reduced  to  a 
low  Hate,  being  frequently  in  want  of  millet  for  his  fup- 
port.  When  he  is  occafionally  roufed  from  his  natural  indo- 
lence, he  aflembles  his  courtiers,  travels  with  them  through 
the  villages  of  his  kingdom,  eats  the  provifions  which  he 
can  find  ; drives  away  the  cattle,  and  expofes  the  owners  to 
public  fale. 

HOUARD  de  la  Mothe,  Antony,  in  Biography, 
a law  antiquary,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1727,  and  died  at 
Abbeville  in  1803.  He  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
feriptions,  and  an  afiociate  of  the  National  Inllitute.  Hi* 
works  are,  1.  “ Anciennes  Lois  des  Francois,  confervees 
dans  les  Coutumes  Angloifes,”  two  vols.  4to.  2.  “ Tiaite 
fur  les  Coutumes  Anglo-Normandes,  &c.”  four  vols.  4to. 

HOVAREIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  del’ert  of 
Syria  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Palmyra. 

HOUBIGANT,  Charles  Francis,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1686,  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  became  a priell  of  the  Oratory.  He  diflinguilhed  him- 
felf  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures, 
which  he  tranflated  into  the  Latin  language  with  notes,  pub- 
lilhed  at  Paris  in  4 vols.  folio  1753.  He  died  in  1783.  He 
was  author  of  many  other  pieces,  among  which  are  “A 
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Didtionary,  French  and  Hebrew,”  8vo.  ; “ Examination  of 
the  Pfalter  of  the  Capuchins;”  and  “ A Tranflation  of  biftiop 
^herlock’s  Sermons.’’ 

HOUCHONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Meckley  ; 18 
miles  W.  of  Munnypour. 

HOUDAIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Bethune  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Bethune.  The  place 
contains  1000,  and  the  canton  1 3,603  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  220  kiliometres,  in  31  communes. 

HOUDAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Mantes ; 10  miles  S.  of  Mantes.  The  place  con- 
tains 1700,  and  the  canton  12,392  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  ‘ 232^  kiliometres,  in  31  communes. 

Houdan,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Norway.  N.  lat.  6i°4o'. 

HOVE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  employed  to  denote 
the  riling  or  fwelling  which  fometimes  takes  place  in  cheefes, 
Toon  after  they  are  made,  in  confequence  of  their  taking  on 
a flight  degree  of  fermentation.  The  chief  remedy  in  this 
cafe  is  the  frequent  turning  of  fuch  cheefes  in  order  to 
get  them  dry  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible.  Sec  Cheese  and 
Dairying. 

The  term  is  likewife.  applied  to  the  peculiar  fwelling  in 
neat  cattle  and  fheep,  which  proceeds  from  the  feeding  too 
greedily  upon  fome  fort  of  luxuriant  green  food,  fuch  as 
red  clover,  & c.  See  Hoven. 

Hove,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Drontheim  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Drontheim. 

HOUEILLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Nerac  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Caftel-Jaloux. 
The  place  contains  607,  and  the  canton  4001  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  335  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes. 

HOVEL,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Paderborn  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Lippfpring. 

Hovel,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a kind  of  Ihed 
or  low  building,  which  has  fome  part  of  it  conftantly  open 
below  ; but  which  is  covered  above.  It  is  ufeful  for  young 
animals  of  the  horfe,  neat  cattle  and  Iheep  kinds  to  run  into, 
as  there  may  be  occafion,  for  protedtion,  during  the  ftormy 
winter  months. 

HOVELLING,  in  Architecture,  is  a method  of  working 
up  the  fides  of  a chimney,  and  covering  the  top  with  tiles 
or  bricks,  fet  up  in  a pyramidical  form,  fo  that  the 
fmoke  may  efcape  below  the  current,  when  the  wind 
makes  over  the  chimney,  or  againft  any  one  fide  of  it. 
This  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  ad- 
joining buildings  higher  than  the  chimney,  or  from  its 
being  in  the  eddy  of  any  very  lofty  building,  Or  in  the 
vicinity  of  high  trees : the  covered  fide  muft  in  this  cafe 
be  kept  towards  the  building  which  occafions  the  incon- 
venience. 

HOVEN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  a pecu- 
liar fort  of  diftention  or  fwelling  taking  place  in  the  ftomachs 
Of  neat  cattle,  fheep,  and  fome  other  animals,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  fudden  extrication  of  air,  proceeding  from 
the  decompofition  of  green  fucculent  food,  which  they  have 
confumed  too  greedily  and  in  too  large  quantities  ; fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  red  clover,  fog,  or  rank-grafs,  & c.  See  Clover. 

In  this  cafe,  the  chief  remedy  is  evidently  the  difcharge 
of  the  confined  air  from  the  fiomach  of  the  animal ; which 
in  flight  affedtions  may  be  often  accomplifned  by  the  ufe  of 
•fuch  fubftances  as  have  a tendency  to  retard  or  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  fermentative  procefs,  or  to  force  off  the 
flatus.  Much  benefit  in  thel'e  intentions  has  been  ob- 
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tained  from  the  giving  of  large  dofes  of  prepared  ammonia 
in  mixture  with  fome  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor ; and  other 
fimilar  remedies. 

This  affedtion  has  been  fuppofed,  in  an  able  paper  in  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  Young’s  Annals,  to  principally  pro- 
ceed from  the  diftention  of  the  firft  ftomach  of  the  animals 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixed  air  that  is  difengag'ed 
from  fuch  tender  juicy  gralfes,  by  their  decOmpofition  ; the 
after  difcharge  of  it  by  the  gullet  being  prevented  by  forhe 
fort  of  contraction  occurring  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
fiomach.  It  is  added  that  the  dangerous  and  frequently 
fatal  effedts  that  fucceed  the  diftention  are  not  to  ibe  af- 
cribed  to  the  air,  or  juices  of  the  fermented  grafs,  adting 
as  poifons  upon  the  ftomach,  for  moderate  quantities  of 
either  of  them  produce  no  bad  effedts : befides,  the  reite- 
rated experience  of  the  grazier  has  clearly  lhewn,  that  cat- 
tle, in  many  inftances,  are  immediately  relieved  and  pre- 
ferved  by  the  properly  {tabbing  them  with  a fharp-pointed 
knife,  and  letting  the  air  efcape  in  that  way.  It  is,  of 
courfe,  concluded,  that  cattle  may  be  faved  with  certainty, 
if  the  air  be  drawn  off  in  due  time,  without  injuring  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  This  is  fuggefted  as  capable  of  being 
done  with  facility,  by  palfing  a flexible  tube  through  the 
gullet  into  the  ftomach.  A tube  of  iron  wire  is  advifed  as 
the  moil  proper  for  the  purpofe,  which  has  about  one-fix- 
teenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  formed  by  twifting  it  round 
a fmooth  iron  rod  three -eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
being  afterwards  covered  with  fmooth  leather.  That  end  of 
the  tube  which  is  to  be  paffed  into  the  ftomach,  fhould  have 
a brafs  pipe  of  the  fame  fize,  or  rather  larger,  and  two  inches 
in  length,  firmly  faftened  to  it,  and  pierced  with  large  holes 
in  fufficient  number.  In  order  to  prevent  the  too  much 
bending  of  the  tube  in  the  mouth  or  gullet  in  paffmg  it 
down,  an  iron  wire  one -eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
of  equal  length  with  the  tube,  fhould  be  introduced  into  it ; 
being  withdrawn  upon  the  tube  entering  the  ftomach.  It 
is  found,  that  the  fpace  from  the  fore  teeth,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  firft  ftomach  of  a large  fized  ox,  is  about  fix  feet ; and 
a tube  five  feet  nine  inches  in  length  has  been  paffed  into  the 
gullet  of  a living  ox.  A proper  tube  ftiould  confequently 
be  fix  feet  in  length  to  fucceed  perfedtly  in  all  cafes.  When 
the  tube  has  been  thus  introduced  it  may  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  it  does  not  inconvenience  the  breathing  of 
the  animal.  By  means  of  this  tube,  moft  part  of  the  elaftic 
and  condenfed  air  may  be  difeharged  from  the  ftomach  ; and 
where  neceffary,  ardent  lpirits,  or  any  other  fluid  proper  for 
checking  fermentation,  be  thrown  through  it  into  the  fto- 
mach. In  this  way,  the  air  is  not  only  more  certainly  dif- 
eharged than  by  the  pradtice  of  {tabbing,  but  the  danger 
which  it  caufes  is  obviated  ; this  danger  does  not  arife  fo  much 
from  the  irritation  of  the  wound,  as  the  air,  and  other  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  inlinuating  themfelves  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly,  betwixt  the  containing  parts  and  the  bowels,  and 
thereby  creating  fuch  a ftate  of  inflammation  as  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  animal. 

This  tube  is  equally  applicable  to  {heep,  when  properly 
adapted  in  fize  ; and  notlefs  beneficial  in  the  removal  of  the 
affedtion.  It  is  perfedtly  fimple,  and  readily  conltrudted  by 
any  common  workman.  Such  tubes  are  however  fold,  ready 
for  ufe,  in  London  and  other  places. 

Wooden  tubes,  fome  what  of  this  nature,  have  been  con- 
trived, and  brought  forward  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Eager,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
moving this  fort  of  diftention  in  the  ftomachs  of  animals. 
They  conlift  of  knobs  of  wood  firmly  attached  to  portions 
of  cane  of  different  lengths,  for  fuiting  different  ’ forts  "of 
animals,  reprelentations  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  annexed 
M m plate. 
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plate.  It  is  directed  by  the  inventor,  that  fuch  beads  as  are 
hoven,  or  fwollen,  fhould  be  laid  hold  of  by  a perfon  by 
the  noftril  and  one  horn,  while  with  one  band  an  affiftant 
fteadily  fecures  the  tongue,  and  with  the  other  pulhes  the 
cane  quite  down  into  the  ftomach.  Care  fhould  be  had,  not 
to  let  the  animal  get  the  knob  of  the  tube  between  his 
grinders.  Some  refiftance  is  generally  afforded  to  the  tube 
about  the  entrance  of  the  ffomach,  which  requires  a little 
additional  force  in  paffing  it ; as  foon  as  a foetid  frnell  is 
found  to  be  difcharged,  and  the  fi7.e  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal to  be  diminifhed,  nothing  further  is  requifite,  as  nature 
will  effett  the  reft.  The  fuccefs  of  this  method  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  different  itock-farmers. 

The  common  practice  of  attempting  the  removal  of  this 
affeftion  by  the  making  an  incifion  or  puntture  by  means  of  a 
pen-knife  between  the  fhort  ribs,  and  fixing  a pipe  of  fome 
fort  in  it  to  afford  paffage  to  the  confined  air,  fecuring  the 
whole  by  adheiive  plaifter  from  the  effects  of  the  atmofphere, 
is  generally  the  refult  of  real  neceffity,  but  often  liable  to  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences,  from  the  want  of  know- 
ledge, or  inexpertnefis  of  the  perfon  who  performs  the  ope- 
ration. In  order  to  fucceed,  it  fhould  be  done  on  the  left 
fide,  about  the  mid-way  between  the  fhort  ribs  and  the  hip- 
bone, a long  (lender  knife  being  employed  for  the  purpofe, 
and  thruft  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  five  inches.  The 
operation  is  fometimes  denominated pauncbing,  and  fhould  be 
always  carefully  executed. 

Ody  remedies  have  likewife  been  had  recourfe  to  in  the 
-view  of  removing  thefe  forts  of  fwellings  in  the  ftomachs  of 
animals  ; fuch  as  olive  oil,  and  butter,  or  lard,  melted  and 
blended  together,  but  they  can  feldom  he  much  depended 
upon,  though  afferted  to  produce  relief  in  a fpeedy  manner 
by  fome. 

It  is  a good  method  to  prevent  the  difeafe  taking  place 
as  much  as  poffible,  by  properly  managing  the  flock  in 
firfl  turning  them  upon  fuch  luxuriant  paftures.  This  fhould 
be  done,  when  they  are  the  leaf!  preffed  by  hunger,  in  order 
that,  they  may  be  the  fooneit  fatisfied  with  food;  and  when 
there  is  the  lead  dew  upon  the  grades.  It  is  alfo  a good 
practice,  in  this  view,  to  only  let  the  animals  remain  a fhort 
time  at  once  upon  fuch  paftures  ; and  fome  advife  their  being 
frequently  driven  about  in  them  ; though  much  injury  mult 
neceffarily  be  done  to  the  grafs  in  this  way.  See  Clover. 

HOVEDEN,  Roger  de,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  hif- 
torian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  II.  was  born 
at  York.  Having  received  an  education  fuitable  to  the 
purpofe,  he  became  aprofeffor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He 
was  likeuife  a lawyer,  and  is  faid  to  have  ferved  the  king 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and  alfo  in  other  confidential 
offices.  It  was  not  . iil  the  death  of  Henry  that  he  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  compilation  of  Englifh  hiftory. 
He  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  commencing  his  annals  with 
the  year  731,  the  period  at  which  Bede  finifnes,  and  coming 
down  to  the  third  year  of  John,  A.D.  1201.  His  work  was 
printed  at  London  in  1595,  in  fir  Henry  Saville’s  “ Col- 
lection of  ancient  Englifh  Hiftorians,’’  ar.d  at  Frankfort  in 
1601  Of  fo  much  authority  was  it  that  Edward  I.  caufed 
ftridt  fearch  to  be  made  in  ail  the  libraries  for  copies  of  it, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. 

KOVENIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Thunberg,  in  com- 
pliment to  one  of  the  patrons  of  his  expedition  to  Japan, 

David  ten  Hoven,  a fenator  of  Amfterdam Thunb.  Nov. 

Gen.  7.  Japon.  7.  Schreb.  148.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
1141.  Mart.  Mill.  J)i&.  v.  2.  Juff.  381.  Lamarck. 
Illaltr.  t.  13 1. — C'afs  and  order,  Pentanclr'ia  Monogynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  Dumofte,  Linn.  Rhatnrii,  JuiT. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  hairy  at 
the  bafe  within-fide,  permanent ; its  border  in  five  deep, 
ovate,  reflexed,  deciduous  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  in.- 
ferted  betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them 
in  length,  obovate,  very  obtufe,  convoluted,  enfolding  the 
ftamens.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
calyx,  and  fhorter  than  its  border  ; anthers  roundifh,  con- 
cealed by  the  petals.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; 
ftyle  ereft,  much  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; ftigmas  three, 
obtufe,  fpreading,  a little  reflexed.  Peric.  Caplule  globofe, 
(lightly  ovate,  with  three  furrows,  three  valves,  and  three 
cells.  Seeds  folitary,  lenticular,  very  frnooth. 

Obf.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  flowers  are  four- 
cleft  and  tetrandrous. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  deep  deciduous  teeth.  Petals 
five,  convoluted.  Stigmas  three.  Capfule  fuperior,  with 
three  valves  and  three  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  H.  dalcis.  Thunb.  Jap.  101.  (Sicku,  vulgo  Ken, 
and  Kenpokonas  ; Kamtpf.  Amoen.  Exot.  8g8.  t.  809.) 
A tree,  refcmbling  a middic-fized  pear-tree,  found  near 
Nagafaki  in  Japan,  flowering  from  June  to  Angnft,  and 
ripening  fruit  in  November  and  December.  The  branches 
are  round,  frnooth,  fomewhat  zig-zag.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  ovate,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  frnooth,  with  a 
ftrong  mid-rib,  two  fmaller  lateral  ones,  and  many  veins. 
Flowers  fmall,  white,  in  forked,  terminal  or  axillary,  pa- 
nicles, whofe  ilalks,  after  the  flowers  fade,  become  very 
remarkably  juicy,  with  a fweet  red  flefh,  which  is  eaten  by 
the  Japanefe,  and  compared  by  Thunberg  to  the  taile  of 
a pear.  The  partial  flower -flalhs,  immediately  under  the 
calyx,  remain  unchanged  and  ilender,  fultaining  the  drooping 
capjules,  which  are  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn,  with  red  feeds. 

HOVER  Ground,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  in  many 
diftridts  to  land  which  has  a light  friable  foil. 

HOUFFALIZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Forefts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltrict  of  Neufchateau,  feated  on  on  a fmall  river  which 
runs  into  the  Ourte  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Liege.  The  place 
contains  759,  and  the  canton  6266  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  250  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

PIOTJGH,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  year  1650.  He  received  his  claffical  education 
at  the  fchool  of  Birmingham,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  eledted  a demy  at  Magdalen  college  in 
1669.  Here  he  took  his  degrees,  and  afterwards  became 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1676  he  proceeded  M.A.  and 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  officiated  fome  time  at 
North  Afton,  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  1681  he  ac- 
companied the  duke  of  Ormond  to  Ireland,  from  whence  he 
returned  the  following  year,  and  in  1685  he  was  appointed 
prebendary  of  Worcefter,  which  promotion  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  his  prefentation  to  the  redtory  of  Ternsford,  in 
Bedfordfhire.  In  1687  he  made  a firm  lland  againft  James 
II.’s  arbitrary  attempt  to  impofe  a prefident  upon  his  col- 
lege. By  his  noble  example  the  fellows  were  encouraged 
to  rejedt  his  maj'efty’s  mandamus  in  favour  of  Antony  Far- 
mer, a convert  to  the  Popifh  religion  ; they  made  choice  of 
Mr.  Hough  to  that  office  ; and  as  a majority  concurred  in 
eledting  him,  lie  had  fpirit  enough  to  accept  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  ordpr.  His  eledtion  was  regularly  confirmed 
by  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  vifitor  of  the  college  ; and  in 
the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dudter  of 
divinity.  This  bold  ftep  of  Dr  Hough  may  be  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  that  clerical  refinance  to  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  king  James,  which  contributed  not  a little  to 
bring  about  the  revolution.  The  worthy  doctor  was,  how- 
ever, almoft  inftantly  deprived  of  his  prelidentfhip,  by  the 
3 order 
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order  of  James,  who  commanded  the  commiffioners  to  inftal 
Dr.  Parker,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  in  his  room.  Twenty-five 
of  the  fellows  refufed  to  fign  a fubmifTion  to  their  new  prefi- 
dent,  who,  on  that  account,  were,  with  Dr.  Hough,  expelled 
the  college,  and  declared  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  any 
ecekiiaftical  dignity  or  benefice.  In  the  following  year,  the 
prince  of  Orange's  declaration  was  received  in  England,  and 
the  king,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  affedlions  of  the 
clergy,  thought  it  prudent  to  recede  from  his  illegal  and 
arbitrary  proceedings.  An  order  was  accordingly  palled  to 
reftore  Magdalen  college  to  its  rights  ; and  Dr.  Hough  was 
replaced  in  his  prefidentfhip  by  a commiffion  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  direfted  by  the  king  himfelf  to  the  viiitor.  After  the 
revolution,  Dr.  Hough  was  nominated  by  king  William  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
the  prefidentfhip  in  commendam  ; in  1699  he  was  tranflated 
from  the  fee  of  Oxford  to  that  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ; 
and  in  1715  he  was  offered  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury, 
which,  through  diffidence  in  himfelf,  he  declined.  In  17x7 
he  was  railed  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter ; and,  notwithftanding 
he  was  then  67  years  of  age,  he  prefided  over  Worcefter 
26  years,  conftantiy  refiding  in  his  diocefe,  and  difcharging 
with  fidelity  and  zeal  all  the  epifcopal  functions.  He  died 
in  1743,  without  pain  or  ficknefs,  but  quite  exhaufted,  full 
of  days  and  honour.  He  was  a very  munificent  prelate,  and 
expended  on  his  epifcopal  palaces  upwards  of  7000/.  His 
private  benefafhons  were  very  exteniive,  and  his  hofpitality 
fuch  as  became  his  ftation  as  a father  of  his  people.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Hough,  in  Animals,  the  name  of  the  bending  or  ply  of 
the  hind  leg,  which  alfo  comprifes  the  part  behind  but  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ply,  ufually  denominated  the  bock.  This  point 
or  part,  in  the  horfe,  fhould  be  full,  and  not  too  crooked, 
in  order  to  conftitute  a well  formed  leg. 

To  Hough,  or  cut  the  houghs , is  to  ham-ftring,  or  to  dif- 
able by  cutting  the  finews  of  the  ham. 

Hough,  Bony,  is  a hard,  round  fwelling,  or  tumour, 
growing  upon  the  tip  or  elbow  of  the  hough. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  fome  ftroke  or  bruife  ; and  if 
negiefted  till  the  fubftance  of  the  fwelling  becomes  hard,  like 
glue,  it  proves  difficult  to  cure. 

Hough,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  is  a name  for  the  fquare  head 
of  fome  forts  of  barges,  thofe,  for  in  fiance,  which  are  ufed 
for  carrying  coals  on  the  Thames,  at  London. 

HOULIERES,  A'ntoniette  du  Liger  dela  Garde, 
des,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  French  poetefs,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  16  ,8.  Her  talents  for  writing  French  verfe 
were  firft  excited  and  cultivated  by  the  preiident  Henault. 
She  married  Lafon  feigneur  des  Houlieres,  foon  after  which 
fhe  was  arrefted  at  Bruffels  by  order  of  the  Spaniih  govern- 
ment, and  carried  as  a prifoner  of  ftate  to  the  caftle  of  Wil- 
vorden,  from  thence  fixe  was  relealed  through  the  artifice  of 
her  hufband.  She  came  to  Paris,  and  attracted  round  her  a 
circle  of  admirers  and  men  of  wit.  Becoming  a widow 
)h.*  fell  into  indigent  circumftances.  At  length  ihe  obtained 
a fmall  penfion,  and  folaced  herfelf  with  ftudy,  and  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages, 
the  heft  authors  in  which  fhe  read  with  facility.  She  died 
in  1694.  Her  poems  were  collected  in  two  volumes  in 
J724,  and  reprinted  in  1747,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  They 
corfift  of  idylls,  eclogues,  odes,  epigrams,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Genferic.  The  idylls  are  accounted  the  beft  compoii- 
tions  of  the  clafs  in  the  French  language.  She  has  been 
charged  with  grofs  plagiarifm. 

HOlJLLIER.  See  Hollerxus. 

HOUMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Natolia;  31  miles  S.E.  of  Kara-hifer. 


HOUMIRI,  in  Botany,  Aublet.  Guian.  v.  1.  564.  t.  225. 
(Houmiria  ; Juif.  435.)  Red-gum  tree,  or  Red  wood,  of 
Guiana.  See  Myrodendrum. 

HO  UN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Fezzan  ; xo 
miles  S.  of  Wadan. 

HOUNA,  a cape  and  village  of  Scotland,  on  the.  1ST. 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs  ; two  miles  W.  of  Dun- 
canfby  Head.  N.  lat.  58  33'.  W.  long.  2°  57'. 

PIOUND,  canis  venaticus,  a hunting-dog.  See  Dog. 

Hounds  may  be  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  their  hunting,  into  fuch  as  find  out  and  purfue  the  game 
by  fight,  and  the  quicknefs  and  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion  ; 
of  which  kind  are  the  gaze-hound , agafaus  ; and  grey-hound, 
canis  grains  ; the  terrier,  See.  And  thole  which  find  and  pur- 
fue the  game  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  fmell. 

The  lpecies  of  feenting-dogs  may  be  divided  further ; 
into  hounds,  fimply  fo  called,  and.  blood-hounds  ; each  whereof 
admits  of  fome  diverfities. 

1.  As  to  hounds,  fimply  thus  called,  thofe  which  are  all 
of  one  colour,  as  white,  black,  & c.  are  moft  valued  ; then 
thofe  fpotted  with  red  ; the  white  with  black  ears,  and  a 
black  fpot  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  are  generally 
efteemed  the  beft  for  eompofing  a kennel,  and  are  of  the 
bell  feent  and  condition  ; thofe  fpotted  with  dun  are  lefs 
prized,  as  ufually  wanting  courage  and  boldnefs.  The  black- 
tanned,  or  the  all  liver-coloured,  or  all  white,  the  true  tal- 
bots,  are  bell  for  the  firing  or  line  ; and  the  grizzled, 
whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  if  their  hairs  are  fhagged,  are 
ufually  the  belt  runners.  There  fhould  always  be  a couple 
of  thefe  in  the  pack.  Fallow-hounds  are  of  good  feent,  and 
hardy,  not  fearing  the  water  ; they  keep  the  ehace  well, 
without  change ; but  are  not  fo  fwift  as  the  white  ; they 
love  the  hart  above  any  other  chace,  having  little  ftomach 
for  the  hare,  &c.  whence  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  private 
gentlemen  ; befides  that,  they  are  apt  to  run  at  tame  bealls. 

The  dun  hounds  are  of  a more  general  ufe,  being  fit  for 
all  chaces.  Their  fagacity  and  fidelity  in  knowing  and 
ilicking  to  their  mailer’s  voice  and  horn,  and  to  none  elfe, 
are  much  admired  ; they  alfo  underftand  each  other,  and 
know  which  are  babblers,  which  liars,  8c c.  They  are  of 
different  fizes  and  qualities  in  the  feyeral  countries,  &c. 
Mountainous  and  woodland  parts  breed  a tall  heavy  fort, 
called  Jlow-hounds  ; moderate  loils,  where  the  champain  and 
covert  iliare  pretty  equally,  produce  a middle-lized  hound 
of  a nimbler  make.  The  ancients  laid  a greater  llrefs  on 
colour  than  the  moderns,  with  whom  it  is  a kind  of  fixed 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  a good  hound,  or  a good  horfe, 
is  unimportant. 

The  marks  of  a good  and  fair  hound  are  to  be  of  a middle 
proportion,  rather  long  than  round,  the  noftrils  wide,  back 
bowed,  fillets  great,  haunches  large,  ham  ilraight,  tail  big 
near  the  reins,  and  the  reft  {lender  to  the  end,  the  leg  big, 
the  foie  dry,  and  claws  large.  See  Dog. 

The  legs  of  a good  fox-hound,  fays  Mr.  Daniel  in  his 
■“  Rural  Sports,’’  fhould  be  ilraight  as  arrows;  his  feet 
round,  and  not  too  large  ; his  fhoulders  fhould  lie  back  ; his 
breaft  rather  wide  than  narrow  ; his  chelt  deep  ; his  back 
broad  ; his  neck  thin  ; his  head  fmall ; his  tail  thick  and 
bulky  ; and  if  he  carries  it  well,  this  eircumftance  will  add 
to  his  comelinefs.  Although  a fmall  head  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  requifites  of  a fox-hound,  this  is  to  be  underftood 
merely  in  its  relation  to  beauty  : for  as  to  goodnefs,  large- 
headed  hounds  are  in  no  refpedl  inferior.  The  middle-lized 
hounds  are  reckoned  the  itrongeft  and  be  It.  able  to  endure 
fatigue.  With  regard  to  their  fhape,  it  is  prefumed  that 
they  mull  all  agree  : and  in  order  to  exhibit  a good  appear- 
ance, they  fhould  be  nearly  of  a fize  ; if  they  appear  of  the 
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Tame  family  it  will  be  an  addition,  and  if  they  are  alfo  hand- 
fome,  they  are  deemed  perfect  as  far  as  appearance  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  fhape  of  a hound 
that  it  Ihould  exhibit  a perfect  fymmetry  : for  if  this  be  not 
the  cafe,  he  will  neither  run  fall  nor  bear  hard  work  ; much 
fpeed  is  required,  and  he  ihould  poifefs  adequate  ilrength. 
A prepoffeffion  will  always  occur  in  favour  of  that  fort  of 
hound  to  which  the  fportfmen  have  been  moil  accuitomed  : 
thofe  who  have  ufually  hunted  with  the  iharp-nofed, 
will  hardly  allow  a large -headed  hound  to  be  a fox-hound, 
although  botli  are  equally  fo.  Speed  and  beauty  are  the 
chief  excellencies  of  the  former  ; whilft  iloutnefs  and  tender- 
nefs  of  nofe  in  hunting  characterize  the  latter.  Very  good 
fport  may  be  had  with  unfeemly  hounds,  where  a great  dif- 
ference in  iize  and  look  is  apparent,  but  a gentleman,  anxi- 
ous that  his  hounds  ihould  be  complete,  will  not  be  fatisfied 
with  fuch  a pack  : hounds  ihould  run  well  together,  and  this 
cannot  fo  well  be  attained  as  by  uniting  as  early  as  poffible, 
thofe  of  the  fame  fore,  iize,  and  fhape.  Packs  confuting  of 
various  kinds  of  hounds  feldom  run  well  together,  although 
they  may  frequently  kill  their  fox  ; but  it  is  the  “ ityle”  of 
killing  which  conilitutes  celebrity  among  fportfmen.  The 
great  excellence  in  a pack  of  fox -hounds  is  the  “ head”  they 
carry,  confidered  in  a collective  body : they  go  fait  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes  and  the  head  they  carry, 
and  that  pack  may  be  faid  to  go  the  faiteit,  which  can  run  ten 
miles  the  fooneit,  notwithftanding  the  hounds, feparately,  may 
not  be  fo  fpeedy  as  many  others.  Some  hounds  creep  through 
the  fame  hole,  inftead  of  topping  the  fence,  and  follow  one 
another  in  a hiring,  as  true  as  a team  of  cart-horfes.  Mr. 
Beckford,  with  concifenefs  and  neatnefs,  has  deferibed  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  be  (!  like  the  horfes  of  the  Sun, 
all  abreaj Five  and  twenty  couple  of  hounds  are  fufficient 
at  any  time  to  be  taken  into  the  held,  as  being  a match  for 
any  fox,  fuppofing  them  iteady,  and  their  fpeed  nearly  equal. 
Too  many  hounds  always  do  more  mifehief  than  fervice. 
When  packs  are  very  extenfive,  the  hounds  are  feldom  fuf- 
ficiently  hunted  to  be  good.  Where  many  hounds  are  kept, 
either  a large  pack  mull  be  taken  out,  or  a great  number  of 
hounds  be  left  behind  : in  the  hrit  cafe,  too  many  hounds  in 
the  field  will  probably  fpoil  the  diveriion,  and,  fecondly, 
hounds  long  idle,  always  get  out  of  wind,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  become  riotous.  Forty  couple  of  hunting  hounds 
will  admit  of  hunting  three  times  a week,  twenty-five  couple 
being  the  ufual  allotment  for  the  field.  Hounds  to  be  Iteady 
mud  be  conitantly  hunted  : young  ones  in  particular  ihould 
never  be  left  at  home  while  able  to  hunt : the  lame,  the  old, 
thofe  low  in  fleih,  and  fuch  as  idlenefs  cannot  injure,  may  be 
fuffered  to  remain  quiet.  Hounds  that  are  meant  to  run  well 
together,  ihould  never  have  too  many  old  hounds  amongit 
them  ; five  or  fix  feafons  generally  deitroying  their  fpeed. 

The  breeding  of  hounds  is  an  objeCt  of  great  importance. 
In  refpeCt  of  the  breed  of  hounds,  no  country  equals 
our  own  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  hounds  procured 
from  England  ihould  degenerate  in  another  climate.  In 
order  to  preferve  this  fuperiority,  the  fize,  ihape,  colour, 
conilitution,  and  natural  difpoiition,  as  well  as  the  finenefs  of 
the  nofe,  the  itoutnefs  and  method  of  hunting  of  the  dog, 
from  which  the  breed  is  taken,  ihould  be  duly  confidered. 

Nothing  is  more  effential  to  the  having  a good  pack  of 
hounds,  than  a proper  care  of  the  whelps,  and  of  the  pa- 
rents from  which  they  are  to  be  bred. 

The  bitches,  in  particular,  ihould  be  carefully  chofen, 
and  ihould  be  fuch  as  are  the  itrongeit  and  belt  propor- 
tioned ; they  mult  alfo  have  large  ribs  and  flanks. 

The  belt  feafon  for  the  coupling  of  hounds  is  in  January, 
February,  or  March ; for  then  they  will  litter  in  a good 


time  of  the  year,  that  is,  in  fpring ; fo  that  they  will  be 
fit  to  enter  in  due  courfe,  without  lofs  of  time,  or  of  the 
feafon  ; for  if  bitches  litter  in  winter,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  bring  up  the  whelps,  the  cold  killing  them  if  there  is 
not  great  care  taken  of  them.  If  poffible,  have  no  whelps 
later  than  April,  as  late  puppies  feldom  thrive.  Of  the 
early  ones  five  or  fix  ihould  be  kept ; of  the  late  ones, 
not  more  than  half  the  number. 

The  dogs  that  line  the  bitches  mult  not  be  above  five 
years  old  ; for  if  they  are  older  than  this,  the  young  ones 
will  be  dull  and  heavy.  Care  ihould  be  taken  to  have  a 
proper  dog-  ready  the  firit  time  of  the  bitch’s  going  proud  ; 
for  it  is  affirmed  by  many,  who  fay  they  have  experience 
for  it,  that  whatever  kind  of  dog  lines  a bitch  the  firit 
time,  there  will  be  one  puppy  at  leait  in  all  her  fucceedino- 
litters  that  will  have  fome  refemblance  of  him. 

On  no  account  breed  from  a hound  that  is  not  ilout,  that 
is  not  tender-nofed,  or  that  is  either  a babler  or  a ikirter. 
Babling  is  one  of  the  worit  faults  of  which  a hound  can 
be  guilty  ; and  ikirting  hounds,  where  game  is  plentiful, 
are  always  changing,  and  occaiion  the  lofs  of  more  foxes 
than  they  kill.  It  is  the  judicious  crofs  that  renders  the 
pack  complete : the  imperfection  on  one  fide  may  be  rec- 
tified on  the  other,  and  if  this  be  attended  to,  and  a 
crofs  hit  found,  purfue  it.  The  breeding  from  young  dog- 
hounds  after  the  firit  feafon,  who  have  beauty  and  goodnefs 
to  recommend  them,  to  fee  what  whelps  they  get,  is  a 
proper  trial.  Never  put  an  old  dog  to  an  old  bitch,  and 
take  care  that  thofe  from  which  you  breed  be  in  good 
health.  In  breeding,  the  belt  bitches  ihould  be  fent  to 
the  bell  -dogs,  wherever  they  may  be  ; and  thus  thofe  who 
breed  only  a few  hounds  may  have  a good  pack,  whilit 
thofe  who  breed  many,  (if  at  the  fame  time  they  under- 
hand the  bufinefs,)  reduce  it  to  a certainty. 

The  firit  litter  of  puppies  that  a bitch  brings,  are  never 
eiteemed  fo  good  as  the  fccond  or  third.  When  a bitch 
has  been  lined,  and  grows  big  with  whelps,  file  is  not  to 
be  fuffered  to  hunt  among  the  pack,  nor  to  take  any 
other  violent  exercife  ; for  that  would  endanger  her  call- 
ing her  whelps ; fiie  ihould  be  kept  up  and  fed  well,  and  a 
good  place  ihould  be  provided  for  her  to  litter  in. 

As  foon  as  ihe  has  littered,  thofe  which  are  intended  to 
be  kept,  ihould  be  felected  out,  and  the  reft  immediately 
drowned.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  choofing  the  belt 
at  this  early  time ; but  the  genera!  opinion  gives  it  for 
thofe  which  are  the  lighteft,  that  they  will  be  the  fwifteft 
and  belt  as  they  grow  up. 

Others  take  all  the  whelps  away  ; and  having  determined 
what  number  they  will  keep,  they  fettle  the  choice  on 
thofe  which  the  bitch  carries  back  firit  to  the  place  where 
file  lntcred.  But  all  this  feems  very  uncertain.  Others 
feledt  that  which  was  pupped  lait. 

Should  one  bitch  have  more  whelps  than  fiie  can  rear 
fome  of  them  may  be  put  to  another  bitch,  and  thus  a 
favourite  fort  may  be  preferved.  In  like  manner,  if  only 
one  or  two  are  produced,  by  fififting  thofe  puppies  to 
another  bitch,  the  former  will  be  foon  fit  to  hunt  again  : 
but  fiie  ihould  be  firit  phyficked,  and  her  dugs  walked 
with  brandy  and  water.  Should  the  bitch  refufe  to  take 
the  ft  range  puppies,  by  killing  one  of  her  own,  and  rub- 
bing the  itrangers  with  a little  of  the  blood,  fiie  will  lick 
and  immediately  receive  them.  The  bitches  ihould  be  well 
fed  with  fleih,  and  have  alfo  plenty  of  milk,  nor  ihould 
the  puppies  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able  to  feed 
themfelves.  When  the  puppies  are  taken  away,  the  bitches 
ihould  have  three  purging  balls  given  them,  one  every 
other  morning,  and  plenty  of  whey  the  intermediate  day. 

The 
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The  whelps  mull  have  good  frefh  draw  to  lie  in,  and 
it  muft  be  often  changed.  They  are  to  be  kept  in  a place 
where  neither  the  rain  nor  fun-fhine  can  be  troublefome 
to  them ; and  once  a week  it  will  be  proper  to  anoint 
them  all  over  with  a little  nut-oil,  with  fome  faffron  in- 
fufed  in  it.  This  will  prevent  the  flies  from  annoying 
them  fo  much  as  they  otherwife  would,  and  will  kill  worms 
of  all  kinds.  When  they  are  fifteen  days  old,  it  is  the 
cuilom  to  worm  them,  and  a week  after  one  joint  of  their 
ftern  fltould  be  twilled  off.  As  foon  as  they  can  fee,  they 
fhould  have  milk  given  them  to  lap  ; and  at  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  old  they  mult  be  weaned,  keeping  them  wholly 
from  the  bitch  ; they  mull  at  this  time  be  well  kept,  but 
not  too  high  fed  ; and  it  is  proper  to  put  fome  cumin  feed 
into  their  food,  to  keep  the  wind  out  of  their  bellies. 

Many  let  the  whelps  of  their  hounds  fuck  three  months, 
and  then  fend  them  away  to  villages  "to  be  bred  up  till 
they  are  ten  months  old,  cautioning  thofe  people  who  have 
the  care  of  them,  not  to  let  them  eat  carrion,  nor  frequent 
warrens. 

Rye-bread  is  a very  common  food  for  young  hounds, 
and  is  particularly  recommended  by  many,  but  wrongly  ; 
for  it  foon  paffes  through  them,  and  gives  them  very  little 
nourifhment.  When  they  are  fed  conllantly  with  this,  in 
the  time  of  their  growing  up,  they  always  become  narrow- 
backed  ; and  this  is  a great  fault  in  this  fort  of  dog  ; a 
broad  back  being  one  of  the  greatell  recommendations  in 
a hound.  Wheat -bread  is  greatly  preferable  on  all  accounts 
for  the  food  of  the  young  hound,  giving  him  llrength 
and  firmnefs. 

At  ten  months  old  they  are  to  be  taken  home,  and  put 
into  the  company  of  the  others,  to  live  as  they  do  ; and  alter 
a few  weeks  keeping  company  with  the  reft,  they  are  to  be 
coupled,  and  to  go  out  to  hunt. 

Hounds  are  commonly  named  when  firft  put  out,  and  the 
ufual  mode  is  to  name  all  the  whelps  of  one  litter  with  the 
fame  initial  letter  as  that  of  the  dog  that  got  them,  or  the 
bitch  who  bred  them.  Young  hounds  fhould  be  marked  in 
the  fide  (which  is  termed  branding  them)  with  the  initial  letter 
of  their  owner’s  name  ; and  this  will  prevent  their  being  ftolen, 
or  facilitate  the  recovery  of  them  when  they  are  loft,  Young 
hounds  ought  to  be  fed  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening. 
It  is  advifable  not  to  round  them  till  they  are  well  fettled 
in  the  kennel,  nor  in  very  hot  weather,  left  they  bleed  too 
freely.  It  may  perhaps  be  better  to  round  them,  whilft  at 
walk,  when  about  fix  months  old  ; if  it  were  done  fooner, 
it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  They  fhould  not  be 
rounded  whilft  they  have  the  diftemper,  as  the  lofs  of  blood 
would  too  much  weaken  them.  (See  Difeafes  of  Dogs.)  If 
any  of  the  young  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  more 
quarrelfome  than  others,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  cut  them.  Such 
bitches  alfo  as  are  ill  loined,  and  that  are  not  wanted  for 
the  purpofe  of  breeding,  fhould  be  fpayed : they  are  then 
conllantly  ferviceable,  ilouter,  and  always  in  better  order. 
Befides,  if  a pack  hunt  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  very 
ftiort  without  hounds  of  the  above  defcription.  The  operation 
fhould  be  performed  by  a perfon  of  fkill.  There  is  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  whether  a bitch  fltould  be  fpayed  before  or 
after  file  has  had'  a litter  of  puppies  ; both  periods  have  an- 
fwered  : the  bell  time  is  14  or  15  days  after  fhe  has  taken  the 
dog,  and  when  the  puppies  juft  begin  to  be  knotted  within 
her : all  the  roots  of  the  veins  fhould  not  be  taken  away,  as 
her  flrength  and  fwiftnefs  will  be  injured  by  fo  doing  : they 
fhould  be  kept  low  -for  feveral  days  before  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  fed  on  thin  meat  for  fome  time  after. 

For  the  method  of  entering  young  hounds,  fee  Entrance. 
10 


For  the  terms  ufed  with  refpedl  to  hounds,  their  noifes,  &c. 
fee  Hunting. 

The  hounds  moftly  ufed  for  hare-hunting  are  the  deep- 
tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad  and  long-hung  fouthern 
hounds  : the  fleet  fharp-nofed  dog,  ears  narrow,  deep-chefted, 
with  thin  fhoulders,fhewinga  quarter  crofs  of  the  fox-hound  : 
the  rough  wire-haired  hound,  thick  quartered,  well  hung, 
and  not  too  much  fleflt  on  his  fhoulders  : and  the  rough  or 
frnooth  beagle.  Each  of  thefe  forts  has  its  excellencies, .nor 
can  one  be  juftly  commended  as  fuperior  to  the  other  ; the 
preference  muft  depend  on  the  prevalent  inclination  of  the 
fportfman. 

He  that  delights  in  a fix  hours  chace,  and  to  be  up  with 
the  dogs  all  the  time,  fhould  breed  from  the  Southern  hounds 
firft  mentioned,  or  from  that  heavy  fort  which  gentlemen 
ufe  in  the  weald  of  Suffex  ; their  cry  is  a good  and  deep 
bafs~  mufic,  and  confidering  how  dirty  the  country  is,  the 
diveriion  they  afford  to  thofe  who  are  on  foot  for  a day 
together,  renders  them  in  high  eftimation  ; they  generally 
pack  well  from  their  equality  of  fpeed,  and  at  the  leaft  de- 
fault, every  nofe  is  upon  the  ground  in  an  inftant  to  recover 
the  fcent. 

In  an  open  country,  where  there  is  good  riding,  the  fecond 
fort  is  to  be  preferred  ; their  tongues  are  harmonious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  they  go  fo  faft,  as  to  prevent  a hare  from 
playing  many  tricks  before  them  ; they  feldom  allow  her 
time  to  loiter  and  make  much  work  ; fhe  muft  run  and  con- 
tinue her  foiling,  or  change  her  ground  ; if  the  latter  fhe  is 
foon  killed,  for  frefh  ground,  efpecially  on  turf,  is,  in  fome 
degree,  one  continued  view.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
procure  a pack  of  faft  hounds  that  run  evenly  together  ; 
fome  are  ufually  found  to  tail,  and  their  exertions  to  keep 
up  to  the  leading  hounds,  make  them  of  little  ufe,  farther 
than  enlarging  the  cry,  unlefs  when  the  fcent  is  over-ran, 
then  hounds  thrown  out  or  tailed,  often  come  up,  and  hit 
off  the  fault. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  fleeteft  hound  to  be  the  greateft 
favourite,  but  let  a hound  be  ever  fo  good  in  his  own 
nature,  his  excellence  is  obfcured  in  that  pack  which  is  too 
flow  for  him.  At  moll  times  there  is  work  enough  for  every 
hound  in  the  field,  and  each  ought  to  bear  a part  ; but 
this  it  is  impoffible  for  the  heavy  hounds  to  do,  if  run  out 
of  wind  by  the  difproportionate  fpeed  of  a leading  hound  ; 
for  it  is  not  fufficient  for  hounds  to  run  up,  which  a good 
hound  will  labour  hard  for,  but  they  fhould  be  able  to  do  fo 
with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breath  and  fpirits,  and  with 
their  tongues  at  command ; it  can  never  be  expedled  that 
any  fcent  can  be  well  followed  by  hounds  that  do  not 
carry  a good  bead.  It  is  too  frequent  a practice  in  nu- 
merous kennels,  to  keep  fome  for  their  mufic,  others  for 
their  beauty,  who  at  bell  are  filly  and  trifling,  without  nofe 
or  fagacity  ; this  is  wrong,  for  it  is  a certain  maxim,  that 
every  dog  which  does  no  good,  ferves  only  to  foil  the 
ground  and  confound  the  fcent,  by  Hampering  before  or 
interrupting  their  betters  in  the  moil  difficult  points.  Five 
couple  of  trufty  hounds  will  do  more  execution  than  thirty 
where  half  of  them  are  eager  and  head-ftrong. 

The  third  fort  are  fcarce,  and  an  entire  kennel  of  them 
feldom  feen  ; they  are  of  Northern  breed,  and  by  many 
efteemed  for  the  chace  of  the  otter  and  marten,  and  in  fome 
places  are  encouraged  for  that  of  the  fox  ; but  they  are 
bad  to  breed  from,  being  fubjedt  to  produce  thick,  heavy- 
fhouldered  dogs  unfit  for  the  chace.  See  Beagle. 

In  the  choice  of  a hound  the  dog  of  a middling  fize  is  recom- 
mended, with  his  back  broader  than  round  : nofe  large  with 
wide  noftrils,  cheft  deep  and  capacious,  fillets  great  and  high, 
haunches  large,  hams  ftraight,  feet  round,  the  foie  hard  and 
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dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide,  thin,  and  more  round  than  (harp , 
eyes  full,  forehead  prominent,  arid  upper  lips  thick  and 
deeper  than  the  lower  jaw. 

Much  may  be  faid  for  or  again  (l  the  feveral  kinds  of 
harriers,  but  to  fum  up  the  whole  concifely,  (launch 
hounds  of  any  fort  are  dclirable  ; whoever  has  them  of 
nearly  equal  age  and  fpecd,  with  the  further  requifites  of 
packing  and  hunting  well  together,  whether  Southern, 
Northern,  Foxftrain,  or  Beagle,  can  boa  lb  an  advantage  in 
the  diverfion,  which  few  gentlemen  (with  every  attention 
to  their  breed)  ever  attain,  but  at  a great  expence  of  both 
time  and  money. 

As  to  the  method  of  breeding  hounds,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  fires  from  which  the 
whelps  are  wanted  ; a very  little  inattention  fpoils  the  litter, 
which  fometimes  proves  degenerate,  although  from  as  high 
bred  a dog  and  bitch  as  can  be  put  together,  and  where  every 
danger  of  a ipurious  crol's  has  been  completely  guarded 
againft. 

Young  hounds  (hould  He  entered  as  near  the  time  when 
they  are  a twelvemonth  old  as  pofiible,  and  they  (hould  be 
entered  at  the  game  they  are  deligned  to  hunt,  as  mod  dogs 
prefer  that  game  they  were  firft  blooded  with,  and  en- 
couraged to  purfue.  See  Hare  Hunting. 

2.  The  greyhound,  or  hporarius,  or  cauls  •venaiicus  grains, 
might  deferve  the  firlt  place,  on  account  of  his  fwiftnefs, 
ilrength,  and  fagacity,  in  purfuinghis  game  ; fuch  being  the 
nature  of  this  dog,  that  he  is  fpeedy  and  quick  of  foot  to 
follow,  fierce  and  (Irong  to  overcome,  yet  filent,  coming 
upon  his  prey  unawares. 

Dr.  Caius  derives  the  name  of  the  grey-hound,  or  gre-hoand, 
from  its  being  the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs  ; and  that  it  was 
formerly  fo  efteemed,  appears  from  the  forell-laws  of  king 
Canute,  who  enabled,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
gentleman  (hould  prefume  to  keep  a grey-hound.  The  va- 
rieties of  tliis  fpecies  are  the  Italian  grey-hound,  which  is 
fmall  and  frnooth,  and  the  Oriental,  which  is  tall  and  (lender, 
with  very  pendulous  ears,  and  very  long  hairs  on  the  tail, 
hanging  down  a great  length.  There  was  formerly  a variety, 
called  the  Highland  grey-hound,  which  is  now  become  very 
fcarce,  of  a very  great  fize,  (Irong,  deep-chefted,  and  co- 
vered with  long  and  (Irong  hair.  See  Dog 

The  make  and  proportions  required  in  a good  grey-hound, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  two  years,  when  he  is  full  grown, 
are,  that  he  have  a fine  (kin,  a body  neither  too  long  nor  too 
great,  (Irong  and  pretty  large,  a long  lean  head,  with  a nofe 
(harp  from  the  eyes  downwards,  fparkling  eyes,  with  large 
eye-lids,  a long  neck,  bending  like  a drake,  and  (harp  teeth, 
little  ears,  with  thin  griftles  in  them,  a llraight,  broad,  and 
(Irong  bread,  a back  llraight  and  (quare  with  a riling  in  the 
middle,  his  fore  legs  llraight  and  (liort,  his  hind  legs  long 
and  llraight,  a round  foot  with  large  clefts,  broad  (houlders, 
round  nbs,  with  a long  fpace  between  his  hips,  fle(hy  but- 
tocks, but  not  fat,  and  a long  tail,  (Irong  and  full  of  finews. 

The  old  couplets  that  deferibe  this  fpecies  of  dogs  were 
exact  in  the  points  they  recommended,  as  neceffary  to  form 
a complete  grey-hound. 

“ Head  like  a fnale. 

Neck’d  like  a drake , 

Back’d  like  a learn. 

Sided  like  a Lream, 

Tailed  like  a rat , 

And  footed  like  a cat  ” 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fitted  to  be  chofen  among 
the  whelps  that  weigh  lighted  ; for  they  will  be  (boner  at 
the  game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  hindering  its  fwiftnefs,  till 
the  heavier  and  (Irong  hounds  come  in  to  offer  their  afiillar.ee  ; 


whence,  befides  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  is  requifite  for 
a grey-hound  to  have  large  (ides,  and  a broad  midriff,  that 
he  may  take  his  breath  in  and  out  the  more  eafily  ; his  belly 
(hould  alfo  be  fmall,  which  other  wife  would  obftrudl  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe  ; and  his  hairs  thin  and  foft. 

The  huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand,  if 
he  be  on  foot  ; and  on  the  right,  if  on  horfeback.  The 
bed  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  the  game,  is  at  twelve 
months  old,  though  fome  begin  Cooner,  and  enter  and  try 
the  females  at  ten  months  old,  which  lad  are  faid  to  be  ge- 
nerally more  Drift  than  the  dogs  ; they  (hould  be  kept  in  a 
(lip  while  abroad,  till  they  fee  their  courfe  ; neither  (hould 
you  loofen  a young  dog  till  the  game  has  been  a conliderable 
time  on  foot,  he  being  apt,  by  over  eagernels  at  the  prey,  to 
drain  his  limbs. 

The  grey-hound  is  the  bed  ufed  in  open  countries  where 
there  is  little  covert  ; in  thefe  places  there  will  fometimes  be 
a courfe  after  a hare  of  two  miles  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs 
and  the  game  in  fight  all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  grey-hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  run- 
ning ; but  this  feems  to  be  an  error,  for  the  dog  is  both 
longer  made,  and  confiderably  ilronger  than  the  bitch  of  the 
fame  kind. 

In  the  breeding  of  thefe  dogs  the  bitch  is  principally  to 
be  regarded  ; for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  bed 
dog  with  a bad  bitch,  will  not  get  fo  good  puppies  as  an 
indifferent  dog  \vith  a good  bitch.  The  dog  and  bitch 
(hould  be  as  nearly  as  can  be  of  the  fame  age  ; and  for  the 
breeding  of  perfedl  and  fine  dogs,  they  (hould  not  be  more 
than  four  years  old  ; an  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with  a young 
dog,  but  the  puppies  of  a young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will 
never  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  of  a grey-hound  ought  to  be  chippings 
or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and  grillles  ; and  thefe 
chippingsought  always  to  be  foaked  in  beef  or  mutton  broth  ; 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cool,  fome  milk  (hould  be  added  : this 
given  the  dog  morning  and  evening  will  keep  him  in  good 
heart  and  fpirits  ; he  mull  never  have  any  hard  bones  given 
him,  becaufe  they  harden  his  mouth,  and  hurt  his  teeth.  If 
the  dog  grows  lick  and  weakly  upon  this  diet,  then  take 
(heep’s  heads  with  the  wool  on,  wadi  them  clean,  and  boil 
them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  make  a very  rich 
and  (Irong  broth,  and  add  a large  quantity  of  oat-meal  to  it. 
When  the  meat  is  very  tender,  and  tire  broth  rich,  it  is  good 
and  fit  for  the  dog  ; and  giving  him  fometimes  the  one,  and 
fometimes  the  other,  will  very  loon  recover  him.  The  kennel 
(hould  he  airy,  and  the  door  towards  the  foulh,  the  benches 
2 7;  feet,  with  holes  bored  to  carry  off  the  urine  ; the  draw  on 
the  benches  (hould  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  kennel 
kept  extremely  clean.  See  Kennel. 

If  one  of  thefe  dogs  is  to  run  fora  wager,  or  on  any  par- 
ticular occafion,  he  may  be  dieted  with  the  following  bread  : 
take  half  a peck  of  good  wheat,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  fined  and  dried  oat-meal ; grind  thefe  together,  and  let 
the  meal  be  lifted  very  fine  ; then  add  as  much  liquorice 
and  anifeeds,  in  powder,  as  will  not  give  it  too  difagreeable 
a flavour  ; and  knead  the  whole  into  dough  with  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  new  ale.  This  (hould  be  baked  in  fmall  loaves 
confiderably  hard  ; and  when  the  dog  is  to  be  fed  with  it,  it 
is  to  be  foaked  in  beef  or  other  broth.  He  is  to  be  led  out 
to  walk  ha  f an  hour  after  fun-rife  every  morning,  and  half 
an  hour  before  fun-fet  every  evening,  and  at  iiis  coming 
in  fed  with  this  foaked  bread.  '(’he  proper  exercife  for  a 
grey-hound  is  the  courfing  him  three  times  a week,  and 
rewarding  him  with  the  blood  of  the  hare,  which  will  animate 
him  in  the  highelt  degree,  and  encourage  him  to  profecute 
his  game.  But  the  hare  alfo  (hould  ever  have  fair  play  ; (he 
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/hould  have  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  tliat  is,  have  leave  to 
run  twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her,  that 
he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and  not  pick  up 
the  game  too  eafily.  If  he  kill  the  hare  he  muft  never  be 
fuffered  to  tear  her,  but  fhe  muft  be  taken  from  him,  his 
mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and  the  liver  and  lights  given 
him  by  way  of  encouragement.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home, 
and  his  feet  are  to  be  walked  with  butter  and  beer,  or 
rather  with  water  and  fait,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
be  fed.  See  Entrance. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he  fhould 
have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a toaft  and  butter,  and 
then  he  is  to  b£  kennelled  till  taken  out  to  the  field.  The 
kennelling  of  thefe  dogs  is  of  great  ufe,  always  giving  them 
fpirit  and  nimblenefs  when  they  are  let  loofe  ; and  the  bell 
way  of  managing  a line  grey-hound  is  never  to  let  him  ftir 
out  of  the  kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking, 
or  courling. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  grey-hound,  the  fol- 
lowing queftions  were  fubmitted  to  a gentleman,  w hole  grey- 
hounds are  known  to  be  as  fwift  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Whether  the  fpeed  of  a grey-hound  is  equal  to  that  of  a nr  ft 
rate  race  horfe  for  the  diftance  of  a mile,  or  for  a greater 
or  a fmaller  diftance  ? and,  whether  the  fpeed  of  any  hare 
(fuppofing  the  dog  and  hare  to  be  ftarted  without  the 
Ltw  ufually  allowed  to  the  hare  in  courling)  l's  equal  to  that 
of  the  grey-hound,  and  to  what  diftance,  within  that  of  a 
mile,  the  hare  could  exert  that  fuperiority  of  fpeed,  fup- 
pofing the  hare  to  be  the  fafteft  animal  of  the  two  ? His 
opinion  was,  that  upon  a flat,  a lirft  rate  horfe  would  be 
fuoerior  to  the  grey-hound,  but  in  a hilly  country,  as  in 
Wiltfhire,  a good  grey-bound  would  have  the  advantage  ; 
on  the  fecond  point,  that  although  he  had  feen  many  hares  go 
away  from  grey-hounds,  laid  dole  in  with  them,  without  a 
turn,  yet  he  believes  a capital  grey-hound  (fo  laid  in) 
would  not  fuffer  a hare  to  run  from  him  without  turning 
her.  An  incident,  however,  occurred  in  December  1800, 
which  brought  the  fpeed  of  the  grey-hound  and  race  horfe 
into  competition.  A match  was  to  have  been  run  over  Don- 
cafter  courfe  for  one  hundred  guineas,  but  one  of  the  horfes 
having  been  drawn,  a mare  ftarted  alone  to  makegood  the 
bet,  and  after  having  gone  the  diftance  of  about  a mile,  a 
grey -bound  bitch  ftarted  from  the  fide  of  the  courfe,  and 
ran  with  her  the  other  three  miles,  keeping  nearly  head  to 
head,  which  produced  a Angular  race,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  diftance-poft,  five  to  four  was  betted  on  the 
grey-hound  ; when  they  came  to  the  ftand  it  was  even 
bettino-.  The  mare  won  by  about  a head. 

In  February  1800,  a brace  of  grey -hounds  in  Lincoln- 
fliii-e  rail  a hare  from  her  feat  to  where  killed,  a diftance, 
meafuring  ftraight,  upwards  of  four  miles,  in  twelve  minutes  ; 
during  the  courfe  there  was  a great  number  cf  turns, 
which  very  confiderably  increafed  the  fpace  gone  over  ; 
the  hare  ran  herfelf  dead  before  the  grey-hounds  touched 
her  ; this  extenfive  courfe,  in  fo  ihort  a time,  is  a ftrong 
proof  of  the  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  hare.  Horfes 
liav.e  been  as  much  diftreffed  in  keeping  up  for  their  riders 
to  fee  a courfe,  as  in  much  longer  cliaces  with  hounds.  The 
compiler  (fays  Mr.  Daniel)  recollefts  a hare  being  found  clofe 
to  the  town  of  Bottilham,  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  which  took 
away  for  the  fix  mile  bottom,  twenty-two  horfes  ftarted,  but 
only  one  could  make  a gallop  at  the  conclufion  of  the  courfe; 
the  hare  (who  was  within  fifty  paces  of  the  cover)  was  dead 
fome  yards  before  the  grey-hounds,  who  were  obliged  to  be 
bled  to  recover  them. 

The  remark  made  during  his  troubles,  by  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  upon  the  grey-hound’s  affability,  was  juft  as 


applied  to  the  animal,  and  a keen  fatire  upon  thofe  that 
furrotinded  him  ; a difeourfe  arofe  respecting  vvliat  fort  of 
dogs  deferved  pre-eminence,  and  every  one  allowed  it  to 
belong  to  the  fpaniel  or  the  grev-hound.  The  monarch  gave 
his  opinion  in  the  grey-hound’s  behalf,  becaufe  (laid  he)  it 
has  all  the  good  nature  of  the  fpaniel,  without  the  fawning. 

Many  in ftances; might  be  mentioned  of  the  high  fpirit  and 
courage,  as  well  as  uncommon  ardour  and  velocity  ot  grey- 
hounds. If  it  be  alked,  what  is  allowed  at  the  prefent  day 
to  be  the  belt  breed  of  them  ? The  blood  of  the  late  lord 
Orford’s  dogs  engrafted  into  thofe  of  Wiltfhire  and  York- 
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mire  has  turned  out  the  bed  grey-hounds.  Allowing  for 
fome  exceptions,  it  is  generally  imagined  that  grey-hounds 
croffed  from  the  fore -mentioned  blood  have  proved  themfelves 
fuperior  to  others. 

3. ’  The  gaze-bound,  or  b ogle,  is  a clog  more  beholden  to  the 
fharpnefs  of  his  fight,  than  his  nofe  or  fmelling  ; by  virtue 
of  which  he  makes  excellent  fport  with  the  deer  and  hare. 
He  is  alio  noted  as  exquifite  in  choofing  of  one  that  is  not 
lank  or  lean,  but  full,  fat,  and  round,  which,  if  it  happen 
to  return,  and  be  mingled  again  with  the  refidue  of  the 
herd,  he  will  foon  Ipy  out,  and  leave  the  reft  untouched, 
never  ceafing,  after  he  has  feparated  it  from  its  company, 
and  till  he  has  wearied  it  to  death. 

Thefe  dogs  were  much  ufed  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  on  champain  ground,  rather  than  bulky  and  woody 
places,  and  by  horfemen  more  than  footmen.  If  at  any  time 
he  happen  to  take  a wrong  way,  upon  the  ufual  fign  made 
by  his  mailer,  he  immediately  returns,  takes  the  right  and 
ready  courfe,  beginning  his  chace  afrefh,  with  a clear  voice, 
and  fwift  foot,  following  the  game  with  as  much  courage  as 
at  fir  ft. 

This  fpecies,  which  was  the  agafeus  of  Dr.  Caius,  fays 
Mr.  Pennant,  is  now  loft,  or  at  leaft  unknown  to  us  ; and 
it  is  very  different  from  the  agafens  of  Oppian,  which  is  our 
beagle,  which  fee.  See  alio  Dog. 

4.  The  blood-hound,  or  cams  faga.x  of  Linnaeus,  differs 
nothing  in  quality  from  the  Scottijh  flirt  hound,  derived  from 
the  Saxon  fut,  the  impreffion  which  a deer  leaves  of  its  foot 
in  the  mire,  and  hand,  a dog,  faving  that  it  is  longer  fhaped, 
and  not  always  of  the  fame  colour,  but  fometimes  red, 
landed,  black,  white-fpotted,  See.  though  molt  commonly 
either  brown  or  red. 

Their  nature  is,  that  being  fet  on  by  the  voice  and  words 
of  their  leader,  to  call  about  for  the  fitting  of  the  prefent 
game,  and  having  found  it,  they  will  never  ceafe  purfuing 
it  with  full  cry,  till  it  be  tired,  without  changing  for  any 
other. 

They  feldom  bark,  except  in  their  chace,  and  are  very 
obedient  and  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leader.  Thofe 
that  are  really  good,  when  they  have  found  the  hare,  make 
(how  thereof  to  the  huntfman  by  running  more  fpeedily,  and 
with  gefture  of  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  winding  to  the 
form  or  hare’s  mui'e,  never  giving  over  profecution,  and 
running  with  a gallant  noiie. 

They  have  good  and  hard  feet,  and  (lately  ftomachs,  and 
are  very  properly  denominated  fanguinary  or  blood-hounds , 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  feent  ; for  if  their  game 
be  only  wounded,  fo  that  it  efcape  the  huntfman’s  hands, 
or  if  it  be  killed,  and  never  fo  cleanly  carried  away,  thefe 
dogs,  by  their  exquifite  fmell,  will  difeover  it,  and  not  be 
wanting,  either  by  nimblenefs  or  greedinefs,  to  come  at  it, 
provided  there  be  any  ftains  cf  blood.  Nay,  though  by  all' 
the  cunning  and  forefight  imaginable,  a beaft  be  conveyed 
away  without  fpot  or  blood,  yet  through  the  rougheft  and 
moft  crooked  ways  and  meanders,  this  dog  will  find  out  the 
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deer-ftealer,  and,  even  in  the  thickefl  throng,  will,  by  his 
fmell,  feparate  and  pick  him  out. 

The  blood-hound  was  in  great  requeft  on  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland,  where  the  borderers  were  continually 
preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neighbours.  The 
true  blood-hound,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  was  large,  ftrong, 
mufcular,  broad-breafted,  of  a ftern  countenance,  of  a deep 
tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a black  fpot  above 
each  eye.  See  Dog. 

5.  The  terrier , or  tarrier,  only  hunts  the  fox  or  badger  ; 
being  thus  called,  becaufe  after  the  manner  of  a ferret  in 
fearching  for  coneys  he  leaps  into  the  ground,  and  affrights 
or  attacks  the  beads,  either  tearing  them  in  pieces,  or  haling 
them  out  by  force  ; or,  at  lead,  driving  them  out  of  their 
harbours  to  be  taken  in  a net,  or  otherw ife.  See  Dog. 

The  huntfmen  have  commonly  a couple  of  terriers,  that 
they  may  put  in  a frefh  one,  as  occafion  ferves,  to  relieve  the 
other. 

The  time  of  entering  the  terrier  is  when  he  is  near  a twelve- 
month  old : if  it  be  not  done  within  that  time,  he  will 
hardly  be  brought  to  take  the  earth.  This  entering  and 
flefhing  of  them  may  be  performed  feveral  ways.  Firft 
when  the  foxes  and  badgers  have  young  cubs,  take  an  old 
terrier,  fet  him  into  the  ground,  and  when  he  begins  to  bay, 
hold  the  young  one  at  the  hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that 
he  may  liften  and  hear  the  old  one’s  bay.  The  old  fox  or 
badger  being  taken,  fo  that  nothing  remains  within  but 
the  cubs,  couple  up  the  old  ones,  and  put  in  the  young  in 
their  Heads,  encouraging  them  by  crying  to  him,  to  him.  If 
th£y  take  any  cub  within,  let  them  do  with  it  what  they  lift  ; 
not  forgetting  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward,  which  is 
blood  and  livers,  fried  with  cheefe,  and  fome  of  their 
greafe ; fhevving  them  alfo  heads  and  fkins  to  encourage 
them. 

Houxd-^j,  in  Ichthyology,  (fee  Squalus  vnijlelus ,)  the 
fmooth  hoi/nd-fifh,  or  hound-fhark. 

Hound  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  N.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Linlithgow  ; 
feven  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leith. 

Hound’s  Tongue,  in  Botany.  See  Cynogdossum. 

Hounds,  in  a Ship,  are  thofe  parts  of  a maft-head  which 
gradually  project  on  the  right  and  left  fide,  beyond  the  cy- 
lindrical or  conical  furface,  which  it  preferves  from  the 
partners  upwards.  The  hounds,  whofe  upper  parts  are  alfo 
called  cheeks,  are  ufed  as  fhoulders  to  fupport  the  frame 
of  the  top,  together  with  the  top-maft  and  rigging  of  the 
lower  mail. 

HOUNSLOW,  in  Geography,  a town,  partly  belonging 
to  the  parilh  of  Hefton,  and  partly  to  that  of  Ifleworth, 
in  the  hundred  of  Oifulfton,  and  county  of  Middlefex, 
England.  It  is  chiefly  fupported  by  its  great  thoroughfare, 
and  abounds  with  inns  and  public-houfes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  Here  was  formerly  a market,  which  is 
now  difeontinued : but  a fair  is  held  here  every  Trinity 
Monday.  At  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a chapel 
of  eale,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a priory,  that  was 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  architecture,  and 
tome  ornaments  in  the  chapel,  indicate  the  age  of  the  build- 
ing to  have  been  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  priory. 
In  the  chancel  is  a monument  for  Whitelocke  Bulllrode, 
efq.  who  died  November  27,  1724.  Adjoining  the  town 
is  a large  traCt  of  wafte  land  called  Hounflow-heath.  Ac- 
cording to  a furvey  made  in  the  year  1546,  this  heath  con- 
filled  of  4293  acres,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  then 
wafte,  and  almoft  ufelefs.  It  continued  in  this  ftate  till 
within  the  laft  20  years,  but  an  adt  of  parliament  has  been 
recently  obtained  to  inclofe  and  cultivate  it.  Many  acres  are 


now  under  tillage,  and  will  confequently  be  rendered  bene^ 
ficial  to  the  community,  and  profitable  to  the  proprietors. 
(See  Middleton’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Middlefex.)  This 
heath  has  been  noted  in  the  annals  of  military  hiftory,  and 
alfo  in  thofe  of  Newgate.  Veftiges  of  ancient  encampments 
are  ftill  vifible,  and  it  is  related  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  kingdom  have  frequently  been  aflembled  and  brought  to 
adlion  here.  In  1267,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  leading  the 
Londoners  againft  king  Henry  III.  aflembled  them  on 
Hounflow-heath.  King  Charles’s  army,  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Brentford  in  1642,  entrenched  themfelves  here.  On 
the  3d  of  Auguft  1647,  the  parliamentary  forces,  amounting 
to  20,000  foot  and  horfe,  under  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  were 
aflembled  on  this  heath,  when  the  fpeakers  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament  were  prefent.  Several  other  in  (lances  mightbe  cited. 
In  the  year  1793,  barracks  were  ereCted  here  to  contain 
above  400  foldiers,  with  horfes.  See.  Large  gun-powder 
and  oil  mills  are  (landing  upon  the  banks  of  the  old  river. 
The  former  have  feveral  times  taken  fire,  and  feveral  build- 
ings have  been  blown  up.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London, 
vol.  iii. 

HOU-QUANG,  a province  of  China,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  empire  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  Honan,  on 
the  E.  by  Kiang-fi  and  Kiang-nan,  on  the  S.byQuang-fi 
and  Quang-tong,andontheW.by  Se-tchuen  and  Koei-tcheou, 
about  480  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  350  from  E.  to  W.  The 
river  Yang-tfeokiung  traverfes  this  province  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern. 
The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  level,  watered  by  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers,  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  By  the 
Chinefe  it  is  called  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  empire,  and  among 
them  it  is  a common  faying,  that  “ the  abundance  of  Kiang-fi 
could  furnilh  all  China  with  a breakfaft  ; but  the  province 
of  Hou-quang  alone  could  fupply  enough  to  maintain  all  its 
inhabitants.”  The  people  boaft  much  of  their  cotton 
cloths,  fimples,  gold-mines,  wax,  and  paper  made  of  the 
bamboo-reed.  The  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  Vou- 
tchang,  and  its  population,  as  dated  by  fir  George  Staunton, 
27  millions.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains 
eight  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and 
third.  The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  clafs 
and  54  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclufive  of  forts,  towns, 
and  villages,  which  every  where  occur. 

FIO UR,  Bora,  in  Chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of 
a natural  day,  ufually  a 24th,  fometimes  a 12th. 

The  origin  of  the  word  her  a,  or  wpa,  comes,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a furname  of  the  fun,  the  father  of 
hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horus.  Others  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  opijUv,  to  terminate,  dijlinguijlo,  &c.  Others 
from  the  word  ufov,  urine  ; pretending  that  Trifmegiftus  was 
the  firft  that  fettled  the  divilion  of  hours  ; which  he  did  from 
obfervation  of  an  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis,  named  the 
cynocephalus,  which  makes  water  twelve  times  a day,  and  as 
often  in  the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour  with  us  is  a meafure  or  quantity  of  time,  equal 
to  a twenty-fourth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  ny&hemeron  ; 
or  it  is  the  duration  of  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to  an  hour  ; though  not  precifely,  but  near  enough  for 
common  ufe. 

The  hour  is  divided  into  fixty  minutes,  the  minute  into 
fixty  feconds,  See. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  is  very  ancient  ; as  is 
(hewn  by  Kircher,  GLdip.  Egypt,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  clafs  vii. 
cap.  8.  though  the  paflages  he  quotes  from  feripture  do  not 
prove  it.  The  moft  ancient  hour  is  that  of  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  day.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  obferves,  that  the  Greeks 
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learnt  from  the  Egyptians,  among  other  things,  the  method 
of  dividing  the  day  into  twelve  parts.  The  allronomers  of 
Cathaya,  &c.  bifhop  Beveridge  obferves,  ftill  retain  this  di- 
vifion.  They  call  the  hour  chag  ; and  to  each  chag  they 
give  a peculiar  name,  taken  from  fome  animal  : the  firft  is 
called  % eth,  moufe ; the  fecond  chiu,  bullock  ; the  third  zem, 
leopard ; the  fourth  mau , hare ; the  fifth  chin , the  crocodile , 
See. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Punic  war.  Till  that 
time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the  riling  and  fetting 
. of  the  fun. 

They  divided  the  twelve  hours  of  their  day  into  four  ; viz. 
prime,  which  commenced  at  fix  o’clock,  third  at  nin e,fixth 
at  twelve,  and  none  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  hours,  ufed  by  chronologers, 
allronomers,  dialiils,  &c. 

Sometimes  hours  are  divided  into  equal  and  unequal. 

Hours,  Equal,  are  the  twenty-fourth  parts  of  a day  and 
night  precifely  ; that  is,  the  time  wherein  the  fifteen  degrees 
of  the  equator  mount  above  the  horizon. 

Tkefe  are  alfo  called  equinoctial  hours,  becaufe  meafured  on 
the  equinoctial ; and  agronomical,  becaufe  ufed  by  aftro- 
nomers. 

They  are  alfo  differently  denominated,  according  to  the 
manner  of  accounting  them  in  different  countries. 

Hours,  Agronomical,  are  equal  hours,  reckoned  from 
noon,  or  mid-day,  in  a continued  feries  of  twenty -four. 

Hours,  Babylonijh,  are  equal  hours,  reckoned  from  fun- 
rife  in  a continued  feries  of  twenty-four. 

Hours,  European,  are  equal  hours,  reckoned  from  mid- 
night ; twelve  from  thence  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till  mid- 
night twelve  more. 

Hours,  JewiJlj,  or  Planetary,  or  Ancient,  are  twelfth  parts 
of  the  artificial  day  and  night. 

Hence,  as  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  that  the 
artificial  day  is  equal  to  the  night,  it  is  then  only  that  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  night  : at 
other  times  they  will  be  always  either  increafing  or  de- 
creafing. 

They  are  called  ancient  or  Jewijb  hours,  becaufe  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  and  ftill  among  the  Jews.  They  are  called 
planetary  hours,  becaufe  the  aftrologers  pretend,  that  a 
new  planet  comes  to  predominate  every  hour  ; and  that 
the  day  takes  its  denomination  from  that  which  predomi- 
nates the  firft  hour  thereof : as  Monday  from  the  moon, 
&c. 

Hours,  Italian,  are  equal  hours,  reckoned  from  fun-fet, 
In  a continued  feries  of  twenty-four. 


Hours,  Unequal,  or  Temporary,  are  twelfth  parts  of  th- 
artificial  day  or  night.  The  obliquity  of  the  fphere  ren- 
ders  thefe  more  or  lefs  unequal  at  different  times  ; fo  that 
they  only  agree  with  the  equal  hours  at  the  times  of  the 
equinoxes. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  the  fun’s  declination,  and  his  altitude,  are  given 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  latitude  is  5i°  32',  the  fun’s  declina- 
ti°n  i8a  north,  and  his  altitude  40°,  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
day. 

The  geometrical  folution  of  this  problem  is  performed  by 
projecting  ftereographically  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
the  oblique-angled  fphencal  triangle,  which  is  made  by 
the  complement  of  the  latitude,  the  complement  of  the  fun’s 
altitude,  and  the  fun’s  diilance  from  the  elevated  pole 
Thus  with  the  chord  of  6o°  (Plate  XVI.  AJlronomy,  fi*  1S2  \ 
draw  the  primitive  circle  Z O N H ; quarter  it  ; alfo  draw 
t3e  3**s  v,  C Pr  trough  the  poles,  and  the  equinodial 
yhCQ;  likewife  the  parallel  of  declination  D Qd  equal 
1 8 J ; then  draw  parallel  to  the  horizon  H O,  the  almacanter 
or  parallel  of  the  fun’s  altitude  A a = 40",  to  cut  the  pa- 
rallel of  the^fun’s  declination  in  ©,  the  place  of  the  fun  at 
that  time.  Then  through  © draw  two  great  circles,  one 
through  Z and  N the  poles  of  the  horizon,  and  the  other 
through  P and  P the  poles  of  the  equinoaial,  as  Z © N, 
and  P © P ; which  form  the  oblique-angled  fpherical  triangle’ 
P Z © ; and  the  angle  Z P ©,  meafured  on  the  line  of  half 
tangents,  gives  the  hour  of  the  day  from  twelve,  viz.  470  20' 
equal  to  three  hours  nine  minutes  nearly,  or  to  51  minutes 
aftei  eight  in  the  morning,  or  yi  minutes  before  four  in  the 
afternoon.  But  by  fpherical  trigonometry,  having  three 
fides  given,  that  is,  Z P,  38"  28',  the  complement  of  the 
latitude,  Z ©,  50°  00',  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude, 
and  P ©,  72°  00',  the  fun’s  diilance  from  the  elevated  pole 
(which  is  the  declination  added  to  go0,  when  the  latitude 
and  declination  are  of  a contrary  name  ; but  if  of  one  name, 
it  is  the  complement  of  the  declination);  and  the  angle 
Z P ©.,  the  hour  of  the  day,  is  found  by  cafe  1 1 . of  fphe- 
rical trigonometry,  as  follows. 

Firft  add  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  complement  of 
the  fun’s  altitude,  and  the  fun’s  diilance  from  the  elevated 
pole,  into  one  fum.  Secondly,  from  half  that  fum  fubtraft 
the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  noting  the  half  fum, 
and  the  remainder  ; then  the  complement  arithmetical  of  the 
fines  of  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and  the  fun  s 
diilance  from  the  pole,  and  the  fines  of  the  faid  half  fum 
and  remainder,  added  together;  the  fine  of  half  this  fuin, 
doubled,  and  fubtraCled  from  180  degrees,  gives  the  hour 
from  noon. 


Z P Co.  lat. 
© P Co.  deck 
Z © Co.  alt. 

38°  2ff'  1 

72°  00'  3 

50°  00' 

containing  fides  -f  co*  31  ‘ 

0 l 0.  co.  ar.  — 

half  fum  fides  8o°  14'  S.  — 

0.206168 

0.021794 

9.993660 

Sum  is, 

160  28' 

remainder  300-  14'  S.  — 

9.702019 

Half  is 

CC 

O 

4^ 

fum  of  the  4 — 

19.923641 

Co.  alt. 

ka 

O 

O 

O 

fine  half  fum  — 

9 961820 

Remainder 

3°°  H’ 

66°  20*' 
66°  20' 

Which  doubled  gives  132°  40'. 
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This  fab t rafted  from  i8o°  co'  leaves  47®  20'  equal  to 
three  hours  nine  minutes  nearly,  the  lame  as  before. 

By  the  fame  operation  you  may  find  the  fun’s  azimuth 
PZ  O,  if  inllead  of  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude 
you  fubtraft  the  fun's  diflance  from  the  pole,  noting  the 
half  fum  and  remainder  as  before.  And  the  rule  will  ft  and 
thus  : to  the  complement  arithmetical  of  the  fines  of  the 
complement  of  the  latitude,  and  complement  of  the  fun’s  alti- 
tude, add  the  fines  of  the  aforefaid  half  fum  and  remainder  ; 
then  the  fine  of  half  the  total  of  thefe  four,  doubled,  and 
taken  from  180  degrees,  gives  the  fun’s  azimuth  from 
the  north,  in  north  latitude  ; and  from  the  fouth,  in  fouth 

latitude.  , - r 

If  the  hour  of  the  night  is  required,  the  height  of  tome 
ftar  mud  he  taken.  And  it  is  found  by  adding  to,  or 
fubtra&ing  the  right'  .cenfion  of  that  liar  from  that  of  the 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  globe,  fee 

Globe.  . 

Hour,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  by  feveral  foreign  writers  to 
exprefs  ^Uth  part  of  the  circumference  or  horizon,  or  15 
of  azimuth  ; the  fouth  and  the  north  being  called  twelve 
hours,  the  ead  and  wed  fix  hours  ; and  in  deferibing  the 
courfe  or  range  of  a vein  or  dratum,  they  fay,  if  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  that  it  has  a nine  o’clock  range,  Sec.  In  the  fame 
manner,  Fnglilh  colliers,  {peaking  of  the  prevailing  dip  of 
the  llrata,  fay,  that  the  meafures  generally  dip  to  the  ten 
o’clock  fun  ; and  the  collieries  cf  Derbylhire  are  found  by 
Mr.  Farey  generally  to  face  the  two  o’clock  fun,  or  the 
flines  or  length-way  joints,  at  right  angles  to  thefe,  tend  to 
the  ei<rht  o’clock  fun,  which  is  either  the  deep  end  or  the 
rife-end  of  the  works,  according  as  the  llrata  dip  towards 
the  N.W.  or  S.W.  or  vice  verfd. 

Hours,  Bora,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  were  certain 
goddeffes,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis;  at  fird 
only  three  in  number,  Eunomia,  E)icc,  and  Iicne  ; to 
which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Carpo,  and 
Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  door-keepers  of  heaven.  Ovid 
allots  them  the  employment  of  harnefling  the  horfes.  of  the 
fun  : 

“ Jungere  equos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Horis.’’ 

And  fpeaks  of  them  as  {landing,  at  equal  didances,  about  the 
throne  of  Sol  : 

u et  politic  fpatiis  equalibus,  Hors.” 

The  poets  reprefent  them  as  drefled  in  fine  coloured,  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a quick  and  eaf\ 
motion.  Ovid.  Fall.  v.  ver.  218.  Met.  ii.ver.  ny.  Stat. 
Theb.  iii.  ver.  410. 

Hours,  Hors,  in  the  Romijh  Church , are  certain  prayers 
performed  at  Hated  times  of  the  day  ; as  matins,  vespers, 
lauds.  Sec. 

The  teller  hours,  ace  prime,  tierce,  Jtxlh,  and  none.  I hey 
are  called  hours,  or  canonical  hours,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed 
at  certain  hours  preferibed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in 
commemoration  of  the  myderies  accompl idled  at  thefe  hours. 
Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe,  cur/us. 
F.  Mabillon  has  a difiertation  on  them,  entitled  de  Curfu 

Gallicanp.  . . , , r . . , 

The  fird  conditution  enjoining  the  obfervation  ot  the  ca- 
nonical hours,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a capi- 
tular of  Heito,  bilhop  cf  Brazil,  directed  to  his  curates,  im- 
porting, that  the  priefts  flaall  never  be  -abXent  at  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  cither  by  day  or  night. 

Hou  us,  Prayers  of  forty,  are  public  prayers  continued  for 
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the  fpace  of  three  days  fucceffively,  and  without  intermiffioi* 
before  the  holy  facrament,  to  obtain  the  aflidance  of  heaven 
on  fome  important  occalion. 

In  thefe  days,  care  is  taken,  that  the  holy  facrament  be 
expofed  forty  hours,  viz.  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  each 
day. 

YLomx-cirdes,  or  Horary  Circles,  in  Aflroiiomy , &c.  are 
great  circles,  meeting  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  croff- 
ing  the  equinoctial  at  right  angles  ; the  fame  as  meridians. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  every  fifteenth 
degree  of  the  equinoctial  and  equator,  and  on  both  globes 
are  fupplied  by  the  meridian  hour-circle  and  index.  See 
Globe. 

The  planes  of  the  hour-circles  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  equinoCtial,  which  they  divide  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts. 

HouR-g/afs,  a popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clepfydra, 
ferving  to  meafure  the  flux  of  time,  by  the  defeent  or  run- 
ning of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  veflel  into  another. 

The  bed  hour-glades  are  thofe,  which,  indead  of  fand, 
have  egg-fitells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then  beaten  fine  and 
fitted. 

Hour-glades  are  much  ufed  at  fea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  a fort  of  hour-glades,  which  depend  on  the 
flux  of  water,  or  fome  other  liquid,  more  properly  called 
clepfydra.  See  Clepsydra. 

Hguk -/«!«,  on  a Dial,  are  lines  which  arife  from  the 
interfeftions  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  the  feveral  planes 
of  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere,  and  therefore  mud  be  all 
right  lines.  See  Dial. 

'Hoxmfcale,  a divided  line  on  the  edge  of  Collins’s  quad- 
rant, being  only  of  tangents  of  forty-five  degrees  each,  fet 
together  in  the  middle.  Its  life,  together  with  the  lines  of 
latitude,  is  to  draw  the  hour-lines  of  dials  that  have  centres, 
by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  drawn  on  the  dial-planes. 
See  Dialling  lines,  and  Scale. 

HOU  if  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coad 
of  Scotland.  N.  lat.  57  56'.  W.  long.  5 16'. 

HOURIS,  in  Modern  H'flory,  is  a name  given  by  the 
Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  defigned  for  the  faith- 
ful in  paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame  with  whom  they 
have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed  for  this  purpofe,  with  iin- 
gula^  beauty  and  undecaying  charms. 

HOURSAK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia; 
150  miles  E.N.F.  of  Envan. 

HOUSAGF,  a fee  which  a carrier,  or  other  perfon, 
pays  for  laying  up  goods  in  a lioufe. 

HOUSANA.BUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hii/doodan, 
in  Babar. 

HOUSx^NGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude  ; 
40  miles  N.  of  Mamckpour. 

HOUSATONICK,  or  Hooestonnuc,  fignifying  in 
the  Indian  language  “over  the  mountain,”  a river  of  Con- 
necticut, which  has  two  fourccs  ; one  in  Lanefborough,  the 
other  in  Wind  for,  both  in  Berkfhire  county,  MafTachufetta- 
Thefe  branches  unite  in  Pittsfield,  and  the  river,  after 
pafling  through  a number  of  towns,  difeharges  itfelf  into 
Long  ifland  Sound,  between  Stratford  and  Milford,  in  Con- 
necticut. It  is  navigable  about  12  miles  to  Derby.  Be- 
tween Salilbury  and  Canaan.,  this  river  forms  a cataradt  150 
yards  wide,  and  60  feet  in  perpendicular  fall.  Several  uic- 
ful  mills  and  iron  works  are  eredted  on  the  falls  of  this 
river. 

HOUSE,  a habitation,  or  a building  condrudted  for 
flickering  a man’s  perfon  and  goods  Irom  the  inclemencies 
of  the  W'cather,  and  the  injuries  ot  ill  difpofed  perfons. 
Houfes  differ  in  magnitude,  being  of  two  or  three,  and  four 

ftories, 
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ftories,  in  the  materials  of  which  they  confift,  as  wood, 
brick,  or  ftone,  and  in  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  de- 
fio-ned,  as  a manor-houfe,  farm-honfe,  cottage,  &c. 

Ancient  Rome  confided  of  forty-eight  thoufand  houfeS, 
all  infulated  or  detached  from  one  another. 

For  the  number  of  houfes,  and  of  inhabitants  to  a houfe 
in  England,  &c.  fee  the  article  Expectation  of  Life.  See 
alfo  each  county  and  town,  under  its  refpeftive  appella- 
tion. 

A pleafure  houfe,  or  country  houfe,  is  that  built  for  oc- 
cafional  refidence,  and  for  the  pleafure  and  benefit  of  retire- 
ment, air,  &c.  This  is  the  villa  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
and  what  in  Spain  and  Portugal  they  call  quinta ; in  Pro- 
vence, cajftne ; in  fome  other  parts  of  France,  clojerie ; in 
Italy,  vigna. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  have  alfo  their  maifons  de  bouteilles , 
bottle  houfes,  to  retire  to,  and  entertain  their  friends ; which 
in  Latin  might  be  called  mica;  the  emperor  Domitian  having 
a houfe  built  for  the  like  purpofe,  mentioned  under  this 
name  by  Martial,  lib.ii.  ep.  59. 

It  is  a thing  principally  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the  fcite  or  fitu- 
ation  of  a country  houfe,  or  feat,  that  it  have  wood  and 
water  near  it. 

It  is  far  better  to  have  a houfe  defended  by  trees  than 
hills ; for  trees  yield  a cooling,  refreihing,  fweet,  and 
healthy  air  and  fliade,  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and 
very  much  break  the  cold  winds  and  tempefts  from  every 
point  in  the  winter.  The  hills,  according  to  their  fituation, 
defend  only  from  fome  certain  winds  ; and  if  they  are  on  the 
north-fide  of  the  houfe,  as  they  defend  from  the  cold  air  in 
the  winter,  fo  they  alfo  deprive  you  of  the  cool  refrefhing 
breezes,  which  are  commonly  blown  from  thence  in  the 
fummer.  And  if  the  hills  are  fituate  on  the  fouth  iide,  they 
then  prove  alfo  very  inconvenient. 

A houfe  fhould  not  be  too  low  feated,  fince  this  precludes 
the  convenience  of  cellars.  If  you  cannot  avoid  building 
on  low  grounds,  fet  the  firit  floor  above  the  ground  the 
higher,  to  fupply  what  you  want  to  link  in  your  cellar  in 
the  ground  ; for  in  fuch  low  and  moift  grounds,  it  conduces 
much  to  the  drynefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  air  to  have  cellars 
under  the  houfe,  fo  that  the  floors  be  good  and  cieled  under- 
neath. Houfes  built  too  high,  in  places  obvious  to  the 
winds,  and  not  well  defended  by  hills  or  trees,  require  more 
materials  to  build  them,  and  more  alio  of  reparations  to 
maintain  them  ; and  they  are  not  fo  commodious  to  the  in- 
habitants as  the  lower-built  houfes,  which  may  be  built  at  a 
much  eaiier  rate,  and  alfo  as  complete  and  beautiful  as  the 
other. 

In  buildings  or  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  with  the 
oround-room,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  to  the  raifon- 
place,  and  upon  a good  foundation,  the  length  of  two 
bricks,  or  eighteen  inches  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  ground-work  of  any  common  ftrufture, 
and  fix  or  feven  courfes  above  the  earth  to  a water-table, 
where  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  is  abated,  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a brick,  namely,  two  inches  and 
a quarter. 

For  large  and  high  houfes,  or  buildings,  of  three,  four, 
or  five  ftories  with  the  garrets,  the  walls  of  fuch  edifices 
oucdit  to  be  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-table 
three  heading  courfes  of  brick,  or  twenty-eight  inches  at 
leaft  ; and  at  every  ftory  a water-table,  or  taking  in  on  the 
infide  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joints,  to  reft  upori, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  leaft,  for 
the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  innermoft  or  partition  wall, 
a half  brick  will  be  fuinciently  thick;  and  for  the  upper 
ftories,  nine  inches,  or  a brick  length,  will  fuffice* 
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The  parts,  proportions,  Sec.  of  the  houfes  in  London, 
are  regulated  by  ftatute.  See  Building,  and  article  Fire- 
cockti 

Every  man  has  a right  to  air  and  light  in  his  own  houfe  ; 
and  therefore  if  any  thing  of  an  infectious  fmell  be  laid  near 
the  houfe  of  another,  or  his  lights  be  flopped  up  and 
darkened  by  buildings,  &c.  they  are  nuifances  punifhable 
by  our  laws  ; but  no  aftion  lies  for  merely  obftrufting  the 
opening  of  a profpeft.  If  a man's  houfe  be  attacked  with 
intent  to  kill,  and  the  owner  or  his  fervants  kill  the  thieves 
in  defending  him  and  his  houfe,  this  is  not  felony,  and 
incurs  no  forfeiture.  One  man  may  compel  another  to 
repair  his  houfe  in  feveral  cafes,  by  the  writ  de  domo  repa- 
randa.  The  doors  of  a honfe  may  not  be  broke  open  on 
arrefts,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon  or  felony,  See.  The 
riotoufly  pulling  down  of  a houfe  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 
Stealing  lead,  or  iron  bars,  or  rails  fixed  to  houfes.  See.  is 
felony  punifhable  by  tranfportation,  by  4 Geo.  cap.  32. 
The  hundred  is  liable  to  damages  by  the  burning  of  houies; 
9 Geo.  cap.  32.  See  Arson,  Burglary,  &c. 

• House  -cricket,  in  Entomology.  See  Gryllus  domejlica . 

House,  Hot.  See  Ylor-honf  and  Stove. 

House,  Green.  See  Green-House. 

House,  Ice.  See  Ice. 

House -lamb,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  given  to  that 
fort  of  lamb  which  has  been  reared  and  fattened  in  the  houfe. 
See  Lamb fuelling. 

House,  Summer,  a little  edifice  erefted  at  the  corner  of 
a garden,  and  contrived  fo  as  to  let  air  in  on  all  fides  ; or  to 
exclude  it,  as  you  find  proper. 

House,  Town,  or  Hall,  is  a place  where  the  officers  and 
magiftrates  of  a town  or  city  hold  their  meetings,  for  the 
due  adminiftration  of  their  laws  and  policy.  See  Hall 
and  Guild. 

House,  Work.  See  Work  -houfe  and  Bridewell.  See 
alfo  the  article  Raspiiuys. 

House  of  CornBion.  .Tuftices  of  the  peace  in  fefiions  are 
to  make  orders  for  erecting  or  enlarging  houfes  of  correc- 
tion, and  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the  famej 
and  for  the  punifhment  of  offenders  committed  thither ; oa 
prefentment  of  the  grand  jury,  or  of  a juftice  on  his  own 
view  or  knowledge,  that  fuch  houfes  are  wanted.  (7  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  17  Geo,  II.  c,  5.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  22  Geo.  III.  c.  64. 
24  Geo.  III.  left.  2 c.55.)  In  every  county  of  England 
there  (hall  be  a houfe  or  houies  of  correction,  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  county,  with  all  conveniences  for  the  fetting 
of  people  to  work.  The  expence  of  building,  repairing, 
and  purchafing  land,  Sec,  for  houfes  of  con’reftion,  and 
maintaining  them,  fit  all  be  defrayed  by  order  of  the  juftices 
in  feffions,  by  the  monies  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
general  county-rate  ; and  when  the  amount  thereof  fhall  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  annual  aft'eflrnent 
for  the  fame,  (computed  at  a medium  for  the  laft  five  pre- 
ceding years),  they  may  borrow  on  mortgage  of  the  faid 
rates,  any  fum  not  leis  than  50/.  nor  more  than  100/.  each, 
ordering  the  intereft  to  be  paid  off  yearly,  and  fo  much  of 
the  principal  fum  as  (hall  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  intereft, 
until  the  whole  (hall  be  dife barged  ; provided  that  the  whole 
money  borrowed  be  fully  paid  within  14  years  from  the  time 
of  borrowing  the  fame.  (17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  22  Geo.  III. 
c.  64.  24  Geo.  III.  fed.  2.  c.  55.)  The  juftices  at  their 
quarter  feffions  (hall  nominate  one  or  more  juftices,  within 
their  refpeftive  di  ft  rifts  as  vifitors  and  infpeftors,  who  (hall 
report  to  the  next  quarter  fefiions.  And  the  juftices  in 
feffions  are  to  appoint  governors  or  mailers  of  fuch  houfes  of 
correction,  and  their  lalaries,  &c.  which  are  to  be  paid 
quarterly  out  of  the  county  rate.  They  may  alfo  allow  fueft 
N n ?,  governor*1 
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governors  fome  proportion  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  pri- 
foners.  The  falaries  (hall  be  fixed  with  a reference  to  the 
quantity  of  work  done.  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  64.  31  Geo.  III. 
c.  46.)  Thefe  governors  are  to  fet  the  perfons  fent  on  work, 
and  to  punifh  offenders  (except  by  whipping)  ; and  in  cafe 
of  repetition  of  offences  to  report  to  the  vifitihg  juflices, 
who  fhall  order  fuch  offenders  to  be  punifhed,  either  by 
moderate  whipping,  repeated  whippings,  or  dole  confine- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  Governors 
are  to  yield  a true  account  every  quarter -feflions  of  perfons 
committed  to  their  cullodies  ; and  if  they  fuffer  any  to 
efcape,  the  juflices  may  fine  them. 

The  juftices,  at  fome  general  or  quarter-fefiions,  at  which 
five  juftices,  at  the  leaft,  fhall  be  prefent,  may  make  fuch 
rules  and  orders,  for  receiving,  feparating,  chaffing,  dieting, 
clothing,  maintaining,  employing,  reforming,  governing, 
managing,  treating,  and  watching  offenders  during  their 
confinement  in  penitentiary  houfes,  according  to  19  Geo.  III. 
•c.  47.  (See  Penitentiary  Houfes-,  and  Transportation.) 
Such  rules  and  orders  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  judges 
of  alfize,  &c.  31  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  If  perfons  ordered  to 
hard  labour  fhall  efcape,  or  be  affifted  in  efcaping,  or  ref- 
cued,  every  fuch  offence  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  like  offence  would  be  punifhed  by  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  74.  concerning  penitentiary  houfes.  Separate  apartments 
fhall  be  provided  by  22  Geo.  III.  c.  64.  By  the  fame  aft, 
the  governor  or  keeper  of  every  houfe  of  correftion  fhall 
employ  perfons,  not  committed  to  hard  labour,  in  fome  work 
that  is  not  fevere,  and  allow  them  half  their  earnings,  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  their  difeharge.  The  juftices  in  feflions 
may  alfo  appoint,  at  pleafure,  a mini  Her  of  the  church  of 
England,  refiding  near  the  houfe  of  correction,  to  perform 
divine  fervice  there  every  Sunday,  and  appoint  him  a falary 
not  exceeding  20/.  a-year.  No  governor  or  affiftant  fhall 
fell,  or  be  licenfed  to  fell,  or  have  any  benefit  from  the  fale 
of  any  wine,  ale,  beer,  fpirituous  or  other  liquors  ; nor  fhall 
fuch  liquors  be  brought  into  the  houfe  of  correction,  to 
be  drank  there,  unlefs  for  a medical  purpofe,  by  a written 
direCtion,  under  the  hand  of  the  apothecary  or  furgeon  at- 
tending fuch  houfe,  under  a penalty  of  10/.  The  mafter 
fhall  deliver  to  the  juftices,  at  every  general  quarter-fefiions, 
a written  account  of  the  perfons  in  cuftody,  with  the  offence 
of  each,  time  of  commitment,  diftinguifhing  the  age  and  fex 
of  thofe  committed  to  hard  labour,  the  bufinefs  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  and  the  behaviour  of  each  during  con- 
finement. 

The  houfe  of  correftion  is  for  the  employing  and  punifh- 
ing  of  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  parents  of  baftard  children, 
beggars,  fervants  running  away,  trefpaffers,  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, &c.  Poor  perfons  refufing  to  work,  are  there  to  be 
whipped,  and  fet  to  work  and  labour  ; and  any  perfon  who 
lives  extravagantly,  having  novifible  way  to  fupport  himfelf, 
may  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  fet  to  work  there, 
and  may  be  kept  there,  until  he  gives  the  juftice  fatisfaCIion 
in  i-efpeft  to  his  living,  but  not  to  be  whipped.  A perfon 
ought  to  be  convicted  of  vagrancy,  &c.  before  he  is  ordered 
to  be  whipped. 

Whereas  doubts  may  arife  where  authority  is  given  to 
any  juftice  or  juftices,  to  commit  offenders  to  the  houfe  of 
correction,  for  offences  cognizable  before  them  out  of  feflions, 
how  long  offenders  may  be  there  detained,  and  in  what  man- 
ner treated,  when  the  time  and  manner  of  their  punifhment 
is  not  by  law  exprefsly  limited  ; it  is  enaCted  by  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  that  when  any  offender  (hall  be  committed  as  aforefaid, 
by  virtue  of  any  law  in  being,  or  to  be  made,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  punifhment  are  not  exprefsly  limited, 
the  faid  juftice  or  juftices  fhall  commit  fuch  offenders  to  the 
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houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  until 
the  next  general  or  quarter-fefiions,  and  until  difeharged  by 
due  courfeof  law:  and  two  juftices  (of  whom  thejuftice  who 
committed  him  to  be  one)  may  difeharge  the  faid  offender 
before  the  feflions  if  they  fee  caufe  : and  if  he  fhall  not  be 
fo  difeharged,  the  faid  feffions  may  either  difeharge  him  or 
continue  him  further,  not  exceeding  three  months.  A table 
of  rules  and  orders  for  the  government  of  houfes  of  cor- 
rection, is  ordered  to  be  fixed  in  fome  confpicuous  part 
of  fuch  houfes  by  22  Geo.  III.  c.  64,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy  : 

“ Rules,  orders,  and  regulations  to  be  obferved  and  in- 
forced  at  every  houfe  of  correction  provided  and  eftablifhed, 
or  to  be  provided  and  eftablifhed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  aCts  of  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majelty  king 
James  I.  the  17th  of  king  George  II.  and  the  22d  of  king 
George  III. 

“ 1.  That  the  feveral  perfons  who  (hall  be  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correCIion  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  fhall  be 
employed  (unlefs  prevented  by  ill  health)  every  day  during 
their  confinement  (except  Sundays,  Chriftmas  day,  and 
Good-Friday ),  for  fo  many  hours  as  the  day-light  in  the 
different  feafons  of  the  year  will  admit,  not  exceeding  twelve 
hours,  being  allowed  thereout  to  reft  half  an  hour  at  break- 
fall,  an  hour  at  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  flipper,  and  that 
the  intervals  fhall  be  noticed  by  the  ringing  of  a bell. 

“ 2.  That  the  governor  of  each  houfe  of  correCIion  fhall 
adapt  the  various  employments,  which  fhall  be  direfted  by 
the  juftices  at  their  quarter-fefiions,  to  each  perfon  in  fuch 
manner  as  fhall  be  belt  fuited  to  his  or  her  ilrength  and 
ability,  regard  being  had  to  age  and  fex. 

“ 3.  That  the  males  and  females  fhall  be  employed, 
and  fhall  alfo  eat  and  be  lodged  in  feparate  apartments,  and 
fhall  have  no  intercourfe  or  communication  with  each  other. 

“ 4.  That  every  perfon  fo  committed  fhall  be  fuftained 
with  bread,  and  any  coarfe  but  wholefome  food  and  water  ; 
but  perfons  under  the  care  of  the  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apo- 
thecary, fhall  be  fuftained  with  fuch  food  and  liquor  as  he 
fhall  direft. 

“ 5.  That  the  governor,  and  fuch  other  perfons  (if  any) 
as  fhall  be  employed  by  the  juftices  to  aflift  the  governor, 
fhall  be  very  watchful  and  attentive  in  feeing  that  the  perfons 
fo  committed  arc  conftantly  employed  during  the  hours  of 
work  ; and  if  any  perfon  (hall  be  found  remifs  or  negligent 
in  performing  what  is  required  to  be  done  by  fuch  perfon 
to  the  beft  of  his  or  her  power  and  ability,  or  fhall  wilfully 
vvaftc,  fpoil,  or  damage  the  goods  committed  to  his  or  her 
care,  the  governor  fhall  punifh  every  fuch  perfon  in  the  manner 
hereafter  direCted. 

“ 6 That  if  any  perfon  fo  committed  fhall  refufe  to 
obey  the  orders  gi<>en  by  the  governor,  or  fhall  be  guilty  of 
profane  curfing  or  fwearing  ; or  of  any  indecent  behaviour 
or  expreffion  ; or  of  any  affault,  quarrel,  or  abufive  words, 
to  or  with  any  other  perfon  : he  or  die  fhall  be  punifhed  for 
the  fame  in  the  manner  hereafter  direfted. 

“ 7.  That  the  governor  fhall  have  power  to  punifh 
the  feveral  offenders  for  the  offences  herein  before  deferibed, 
by  clofer  confinement  ; and  fhall  enter  in  a book,  to  be  kept 
by  him  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  juftices  at  the  quarter-fefiions, 
and  the  vifiting  juftice  or  juftices,  the  name  of  every  perfon 
who  fhall  be  fo  punifhed  by  him,  expreffing  the  offence,  and 
the  duration  of  the  punifhment  inflifted.” 

Bridewell  is  a prifon  for  correftion  in  London,  and  of- 
fenders may  be  fent  thither.  See  Bridewell  and  Hospi- 
tal. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a convent  or  monaftcry. 

Regular  priefts  give  the  name  houfes  to  the  places  they 
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refide  in,  and  not  that  of  convents  or  monafteries,  which 
properly  belong-  to  fimple  friars.  Thus  we  fay  the  Jefuits’ 
houfe,  and  the  Barnabites  or  Theatins’  houfe. 

The  Jefuits  have  both  profeffed  houfes,  and  colleges  for 
novices,  which  they  call  houfes  of  probation. 

They  have  alfo  houfes  of  retreat  for  fpiritual  exercifes, 
where  they  receive  fecular  perfons  and  ecclefiailics  difpofed 
to  pradtife  the  fame  with  them  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom 
aifembled  in  parliament. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
&c.  See  Commons,  Parliament,  and  Peers. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a noble  family  ; or  a race  of  il- 
luftrious  perfons  ifTued  from  the  fame  ftock.  See  Gexea- 

J.OGY. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of 
Lorrain,  of  Savoy,  & c. 

House,  in  Aflrology,  a dodecatemory,  or  12th  part  of  the 
heavens. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes  is  founded  on  this, 
that  the  ftars  and  planets,  when  found  herein,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  certain  influences,  either  good  or  evil,  upon  fublunary 
bodies  ; and  to  each  houfe  is  affigr.ed  its  particular  virtue  or 
influence  ; upon  the  confideration  whereof  they  draw  horo- 
fcopes.  See  Horoscope. 

This  divifion  is  made  by  fix  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
pofition,  which  cut  each  other  in  the  common  interfeftion 
of  the  meridian  and  horizon,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  do- 
mifying,  which  is  that  of  Regiomontanus  : for  the  ancients 
had  three  other  ways. 

Thefe  circles  divide  the  equator  into  12  equal  parts,  of  30 
degrees  each,  without  any  regard  to  the  zodiac.  The  horizon 
and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  celeltial  houfes,  which 
divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal  parts,  each  whereof  com- 
prehends three  houfes.  There  are  fix  above  the  horizon,  and 
as  many  below  it  ; and  fix  eaftern  and  fix  weftern  houfes. 

The  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  confilts  of  12  triangles, 
which  are  likewife  called  houfes  ; wherein  are  laid  down  the 
liars,  figns,  and  planets,  comprifed  within  the  refpedtive 
fpaces  of  the  circles  of  pofition. 

Eacli  planet  has  two  certain  houfes,  whereing  they  fay  it 
exerts  itfelf  with  peculiar  vigour.  Leo  is  the  fun’s  houfe, 
and  Cancer  that  of  the  moon  ; Capricorn  is  Saturn’s,  &c. 

Some  call  the  houfes  dodecatemories  ; but  that  name  is 
more  immediately  appropriated  to  the  twelve  figns  or  divi- 
lions  of  the  zodiac.  See  Dodecatemory. 

The  Allrological  houfes  have  their  particular  names  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities.  The  firll  is  the  houfe  of  life , 
being  the  afeendant,  and  containing  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  the  reft  beneath  it  ; the  fecond  is  the^  houfe  of  riches  ; 
the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers  ; the  fourth,  in  the  loweft  part 
of  heaven,  the  houfe  of  relations , and  the  angle  of  the  earth  ; 
the  fifth,  the  houfe  of  children  ; the  fixtli,  the  houfe  of  health  ; 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of  the  weft  ; 
the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death,  and  upper  gate  ; the  ninth, 
the  houfe  of  piety  ; the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  ; the  eleventh, 
the  houfe  of  friends  ; and  the  twelfth,  the  houfe  of  enemies. 

It  is  popularly,  and  as  it  were  poetically,  faid,  that  the 
fun  had  12  houfes,  by  which  are  meant  the  12  figns,  though 
in  reality  it  has  only  one  fign,  viz.  Leo  : befides,  the  divifion 
of  houfes  is  accommodated  to  the  equator,  and  not  the  zo- 
diac. 

They  begin  numbering  the  houfes  with  the  afeendant,  and 
pafs  them  to  the  imum  coeli ; fo  that  the  vertical  point  makes 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth. 

Houses,  Differences  of,  in  Heraldry.  See  Differences. 


Ho  USE -Lfr,  Efi overs,  in  Laiu  ; or  an  allowance  of  timber 
out  of  the  lord’s  wood,  for  the  repair  and  upholding  a houfe 
or  tenement. 

Some  make  houfe-bote  two-fold,  viz.  Ef  overturn  adlficandi 
cV  ardend't.  See  Estovers. 

House  -breaking,  or  Houfe -rolling,  the  robbing  or  plun- 
dering a man  in  forne  part  of  his  houfe,  or  his  booth,  or  Half, 
in  a fair  or  market  ^ the  owner,  or  his  wife,  children,  or 
fervants,  being  within  the  fame. 

This  was  made  felony  by  fiat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  and  3 Ed. 
VI.  but  it  is  fince  alfo  made  felony,  though  none  be  within 
the  houfe,  26  Eliz.  See  Burglary  and  Larceny. 

House  -burning.  See  Arson. 

House -coal,  in  Mining,  is  applied  to  fueh  fort  of  coals, 
as  are  adapted,  aad  in  general  ufed  as  firing  by  the  inhabitants 
of  coal  diftridts,  called  alio  f re-coal,  to  diltinguifh  them  from 
lime-coal,  engine-coal,  fleck,  & c.  which  are  refufe,  or  itink- 
ing-coal,  ufed  chiefly  for  burning  lime,  working  fleam-en- 
gines, &c. 

House -ifland,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Shetland  iflands, 
about  feven  miles  long  and  one  broad,  N.  lat.  60' 40.  W. 
long.  i:  35'. 

House  painter.  See  Painting. 

House  of  Recovery,  a holpital  for  the  reception  of  perfons 
labouring  under  infectious  fever,  or  typhus,  with  a view  not 
only  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  to  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
contagion. 

This  very  important  inftitution,  of  which  many  examples 
are  now  to  be  found  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  of  very  recent 
date  ; the  fir  ft  houfe  of  the  kind  having  been  eftablifhed  at 
Mancheller  in  the  year  1796,  when  this  appellation  was 
adopted,  as  being  lefs  alarming  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor, 
and  oi  the  public  in  general,  than  that  of  fever-houfe.  For 
the  original  fuggeftion  of  fuch  eftablifhments,  and  for  the 
fatisfadlory  documents  in  proof  of  the  fafety  and  advantages 
which  they  afford,  deduced  from  a long  and  philofophical 
invefligation  of  the  nature  of  contagion,  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Haygartli.  The  principles  on  which  he  recom- 
mended the  plan,  had  been  inferred  by  fo  cautious  an  in- 
duction from  obfervation  and  experiment,  that  every  in- 
llance  of  the  practical  application  of  them  has  ferved  but 
to  corroborate  their  truth. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  epidemic  difeafes,  that  the  various  contagious  fevers, 
which  have  been  denominated  the  plague,  putrid,  fpotted, 
and  malignant  fevers,  have,  together  with  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  and  fcarlet  fever,  been  the  principal  fcourges  of 
mankind,  fince  hiftory  has  afforded  us  any  accurate  records 
on  the  fubjeCl  ; and  that  the  ravages  of  pelfiienee  in  general 
have  been  confined  to  the  crowded  population  of  large 
camps,  towns,  and  cities.  (See  Epidemic.)  - With  the' 
origin  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  fcarlet-fever,  we  are 
altogether  unacquainted  ; they  feem  to  be  propagated  only 
by  a fpecific  contagion,  generated  in  tile  bodies  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  the  difeafes.  But  the  origin  of  the  other 
fevers  above  fpecified  has  been  traced,  we  apprehend,  with 
a clezrnefs  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  to  the  effluvia  generated 
from  the  accumulated  filth,  and  the  uncleanly  perfons  and 
habitations,  abounding  in  large  and  populous  cities.  (See 
Health,  Public .)  And  although  it  has  been  fhewn,  that 
the  frequency  and  extenlive  range  of  thefe  peftilentiai 
fevers  have  been  curtailed,  and  fome  of  them  aClually 
annihilated,  by  the  fyllem  of  public  and  private  cleanlinels 
and  ventilation  adopted  in  modern  times  ; yet  until  the 
abodes  of  poverty  can  be  rendered  airy  and  cleanly,  (a  con- 
fummation  fcarcely  to  be  hoped  for,)  contagion  will  con- 
tinue to  be  generated  under  certain  circumltances,  and  will 
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neceffarily  tend  to  propagate  itfelf  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
And  fuch,  in  fadt,  lias  been  the  adtual  ftate  of  the  cafe,  in 
all  large  and  crowded  towns,  until  within  a very  few  years-. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  and  garrets  in  the  dirty 
alleys  and  lanes  in  Mauchefter,  Liverpool,  London,  Dublin, 
&c.  &c.  have  been  found  to  buffer  feverely  from  the  gene- 
ration of  infectious  fiver  in  their  apartments,  or  from  the 
ready  propagation  of  it,  whenever  introduced. 

From  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  in 
their  lodging-houfes,  from  their  inability  to  preferve  clean- 
linefs,  and  from!  the  conihmt  intercourfe  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  apartments  of  thefe  houfes,  not  only 
is  contagious  fever  generated  ; it  is  alfo  readily  propagated, 
aiid  it  becomes  an  irremovable  inmate,  as  it  were,  ot  the 
houfes.  “ When  a fever  either  arifesin,  or  is  introduced  into 
the  houle  of  a poor  perfon,  every  circumstance  favouring 
its  progrefs,  it  generally . attacks  the  family  in  fucceffion  : 
their  clothes,  and  the  woollen  and  cotton  part  of  their  furni- 
ture become  ir.fedted,  retain  the  infection  tenacioufly,  and 
are  capable  of  communicating  the  difeafe  for  a long  time. 
Thefe  they  can  neither  afford  to  purify  or  deftroy.  Thus 
their  dwellings  and  perfons  continually  breathe  contagion  ; 
and  where  this  is  the  lituation,  not  of  one. family  only,  but 
of  a great  number,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  prevent  a commu- 
nication of  the  difeafe  to  the  families  of  the  rich,  among 
whom  it  would  never  have  been  produced."  (Ferriar’s  Med. 
Hilt,  and  Reflect,  vol.  i.  p.  243.)  The  fame  author,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  lituation  of  fome  of  thefe  habitations  of  the  poor 
in  Manchefler,  obferves,  “ In  thofe  houfes  a very  dangerous 
fever  conltantly  iubfilts,  and  has  fubfjlcd  for  a confiderable 
number  of  years.  I have  known  nine  patients  confined  in 
fevers  at  the  fame  time  in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  and  crammed 
into  three  fm  11  dirty  rooms,  without  the  regular  attendance 
of  any  friend  or  even  of  a nurfe.  Four  of  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures died,  abfolutely  from  want  of  the  common  offices  of 
humanity,  and  negledt  in  the  adminillration  of  their  medi- 
cines. As  foon  as  one  dies,  or  is  driven  out  of  his  cell,  he 
is  replaced  by  another,  who  foon  feels,  in  his  turn,  the  con- 
fequences  of  breathing  infedted  air.  In  molt  of  thefe  places 
lodgers  are  received  ; the  confequence  is  a perpetual  fuc- 
ceffion of  fever  patients  among  them.”  That  thefe  repre- 
fentations  are  faithfully  corredt,  thofe  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  viiiting  the  lick  poor  in  this  metropolis  can 
evince.  We  have  feen  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  houfe 
attacked,  feveral  fucceffive  times,  by  the  influence  of  their 
own  contagion.  Even  the  convalefeents,  from  their  con- 
finement in  the  midlt  of  infection,  have  frequent  relapfes,  fo 
that  the  difeafe  would  fometimes  continue  on  the  fame  fpot 
for  feveral  months  together. 

It  mult  be  obvious,  that  thefe  nefts  of  contagion  are  coh- 
llant  fources  of  danger  to  the  public,  and  that  difeafes  may 
be  communicated  even  to  diitant  quarters  of  the  town,  by  the 
fale  of  clothes,  impregnated  with  it  in  its  mod  active  form 
(fee  Dr.  Willan  on  Scarlatina),  and  by  the  public  coaches, 
&c.  And  it  mult  be  not  ltffs  clear,  that  the  mere  re- 
moval of  a few  mfeCted  individuals  to  the  public  hofpitals, 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  itrike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  al- 
though it  may  preferve  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  individuals 
thus  removed.  A llriking  illullration  of  thefe  points  is 
aiforded  in  a cafe  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  A.  Murray. 
He  was  called  upon  to  vi!it  a poor  man  in  a clofe  alley  lend- 
ing from  Shoe-lane,  who  was  ill  of  typhus-fever.  This 
patient  occupied  a back  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  together 
with  his  tv  if e and  five  female  children , the  eldell  of  whom  was 
iixteen  years  of  age,  the  youngell  two.  There  was  but  one 
bedstead  in  the  room,  but  fome  bedding  lay  on  the  floor, 
between  this  and  the  fire-place ; it  was  lighted  by  one 


window,  which,  from  its  conflrudtion,  could  not  be  opened. 
The  room,  the  bedding,  and  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants 
were  all  filthy  .and  offenlive  in  the  highelt  degree.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  mother  had  been  firft  attacked, 
in  confequence,  as  {he  fuppoied,  of  having  vifited  a perfort 
who  died  of  the  fever  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments.  She 
had  immediately  obtained  admifilon  into  an  hofpital,  and  re- 
mained there  until  flic  thought  herfelf  able  to  return  to  her 
family ; though  Hill  retaining  in  her  clothes,  or  perfon, 
enough  of  the  contagion  to  ir.fedt  them.  Soon  after  her  re- 
turn her  hi’.fbarid  was  attacked  by  the  fever  ; then  the  fecond 
and  third  of  her  daughters  ; afterwards  the  eldeft  and  the 
two  youngeft.  Medicine,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  was 
of  very  little  fervice'in  fuch  a fituation.  The  father  of  the 
family  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  he  was  vifited.  The 
children  continued  to  linger  under  the  difeafe,  when  this 
report  was  made.  The  eldelt  of  them  was  conveyed  to  a 
hofpital  in  a hackney  coach , having,  until  the  time  of  her  re- 
moval, lain  by  the  fide  of  her  filter,  on  that  part  of  the  in- 
fedted  bed  which  the  dead  body  of  their  father  had  previoufly 
occupied.  See  Remarks  on  the  Situation  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Metropolis,  as  contributing  to  the  Progrefs  of  Conta- 
gious 'Difeafes,  by  Dr.  Murray,  publilhed  by  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  1801.  p.  27. 

On  contemplating  feenes  like  this,  and  confidering  the 
danger  thence  refulting  to  the  public,  and  the  mifery  inflidled 
on  the  families  of  the  poor,  wc  cannot  but  highly  approve 
the  nature  of  an  inllitution,  which  has  for  its  objedt  at  once 
the  removal  of  the  patients  from  fuch  peltilential  habitations 
(by  means  which  fecure  the  public),  to  a Houfe  of  Recovery, 
and  alfo  the  purification  of  the  infedted  apartments,  and  the 
deitrudlion  of  the  contagion,  in  the  clothes  and  furniture,  and 
whatever  elfe  may  be  imbued  with  it.  Such  are  the  purpofes 
accomplifhed  by  the  inllitution  of  Houfes  of  Recovery  ; and 
we  (hall  briefly  ftate  the  grounds  upon  which  fuch  ellablifli- 
mentswere  propofed,  the  methods  in  which  they  have  been 
executed,  and  the  happy  refults  which  have  accrued  from 
them. 

The  fir  11  fuggeftion  of  the  advantages  of  the  eftabifhment 
in  queilion  was  made  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  at  Chefter,  about 
the  year  1772,  from  a confideration  of  the  nature  of  conta- 
gion, and  of  the  mode  and  limits  of  its  propagation.  His 
own  obfervations,  fupported  by  thofe  of  fir  John  Pringle, 
Dr.  Lind,  and  others,  had  taught  him  that  contagious  ef- 
fluvia arc  particularly  active  in  clofe  and  un ventilated  apart- 
ments.; but  that,  in  the  open  air,  or  when  diluted  by  the 
free  admifilon  of  frelh  air  into  the  infedted  room,  they  become 
comparatively  inert  and  barmlefs,  and  might  be  breathed  for 
a long  time  with  perfect  impunity  ; and  that  even  the  con- 
centrated infection  of  a clofe  room  might  be  refpired  for  a 
fhort  time  without  producing  fever,  efpecially  at  a little 
diltance  from  the  perfon  deceafed.  It  had  been  fiiewn  too, 
by  Dr.  O’Ryan’s  experiments  at  Montpellier,  that  the 
contagion  of  frnall-pox  was-  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  diftance  of  a few  feet  from  the  perfon  infedted ; 
and  by  Dr.  Ruffe!],  Dr.  Mertens,  & c.  that  even 
the  contagion  of  the  plague  was  harmlefs  at  a fimilar  dif- 
tance, particularly  in  the  air  of  well  ventilated  places.  (See 
Contagion,  where  the  evidence  of  thefe  ftatements  is  ad- 
duced.) In  fiiort,  Dr.  Haygarth  was  irrefiftibly  led  to  the 
concluiion,  that  contagion  is  not  communicated  to  any  dif- 
tance through  the  air,  and  that,  in  a well  ventilated  and  clean 
apartment  in  a houfe  or  hofpital,  perfons  affected  with  con- 
tagious fever  might  be  received,  without  any  rifle  to  the 
occupants  of  o her  apartments  in  the  fame  building,  much 
leis  to  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  or  even  adjoining 
hyufes.  I11  confequence  of  thefe  well-founded  opinions,  a 
4 fever - 
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fi>  ir-wcird  vfras  opened  in  the  infirmary  at  Chefter,  in  the 
year  I773,  w‘'c^  the  moll  beneficial  effeds  ; i e.  two  wards 
were  fet  apart  for  the  reception  of  patients  labouring'  under 
typhus-fever,  and  were  continued  open  without  any  injury  to 
the  other  Wards  of  that  hofpital,  or  to  the  neighbourhood, 
but  with  a great  diminution  of  contagious  fever  in  the  town. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
infirmary  was  direded  to  the  apartments  from  which  the 
fick  had  been  removed ; the  furniture,  clothes,  See.  which 
had  been  about  the  perfons  of  the  patients,  were  purified, 
by  wafhing,  fumigation,  &c.  and  the  rooms  cleanfed  and 
white-wafhed.  The  patients,  after  their  recovery  in  the 
fever-wards,  were  fent  home  to  their  families  in  clean  gar- 
ments ; being  thus  rendered  fecure  from  the  chance  of  re- 
infection on  their  arrival,  and  incapable  of  communicating  it 
tc  their  inmates. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  eftablifliment  led  to  the  opening  of 
fever-wards  in  the  infirmary  at  Liverpool,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  where  the  experiment  was  at- 
tended with  the  fame  fuccefs.  The  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chefter, from  the  preffing  reprefentations  of  Dr.  Ferriar, 
were  induced  to  form  a feparate  eftablifliment,  as  already 
ftated,  in  1796;  and  fimilar  houfes  have  been  inilituted  in 
feveral  of  the  large  towns  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
efpecially  at  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  &c.  in  London, 
Leeds,  and  other  places  ; in  all  of  which  the  principles  of 
Dr.  Haygarth  have  been  invariably  confirmed,  and  the  moll 
fubftantial  benefits  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Regulations  of  a Houfe  of  Recovery. — The  following  are 
the  principal  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  the 
Houfe  of  Recovery,  in  Gray’s-inn-lane  Road,  London, 
which  was  opened  in  1802,  under  the  patronage  of  the  So- 
ciety for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  ; they  are 
chiefly  taken  from  thofe  of  the  ellabiifhment  at  Manchefter. 
See  Dr.  Ferriar,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

1.  The  admiffion  of  patients  is  left  entirely  to  the  phy- 
fician,  who,  as  foon  he  has  afeertained  the  Hate  of  the  per- 
fon  recommended,  gives  an  order  for  that  purpofe  ; whence 
no  time  is  loft  by  iearching  for  the  recommendation  of  go- 
vernors, or  by  ftated  periods  of  admiffion,  as  in  the  ordinary 
hofpitals. 

e.  A fedan  chair,  or  covered  litter,  provided  with  a move- 
able  lining,  is  kept  at  the  houfe,  in  which  all  perfons  are 
carried  thither  at  the  expence  of  the  inllitution  ; fo  that  no 
public  carriages  can  be  thus  infeded. 

3.  All  patients  on  admiffion  have  their  infectious  clothes 
changed  for  clean  linen,  and  are  wajhed  with  lukewarm 
Water.  The  clothes  brouo'ht  into  the  houfe  with  them  are 
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properly  purified  and  aired.  During  their  continuance  in 
the  houfe,  all  linen  and  bed-clothes,  on  being  removed  from 
the  bodies  of  the  patients,  are  immediately  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  and  all  difeharges  are  removed  from  the  wards  with- 
out delay. 

4.  The  floors  of  the  wards  are  wafhed  daily  near  the  beds, 
and  twice  a week  generally  ; and  fumigations  with  nitre  and 
fulphuric  acid  are  frequently  employed  ; the  walls  are  white- 
wafhed  once  every  three  months  with  quick-lime,  frefh  flaked 
in  water,  and  while  it  continues  bubbling  and  hot.  The 
bedfteads  are  of  iron,  without  curtains,  and  the  beds  Huffed 
with  draw  for  the  convenience  of  being  frequently  changed. 

5.  The  fumigation,  juft  mentioned,  the  efficacy  of  which 
in  deftroying  contagion,  has  been  fatisfadorily  proved  by 
M.  Morveau,  Dr.  Johnftone,  and  Dr.  C.  Smytll  (fee  Fu- 
migation), is  employed  in  the  apartments  which  the  pa- 
tients have  left ; their  walls  are  white-wafhed  with  hot  lime, 
where  that  operation  is  deemed  neceffary  ; and  fuch  articles 
*£  clothing  as  axe  not  capable  of  being  purified,  are  de- 
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ftroyed,  and  replaced  at  the  expence  of  the  inftitution.  (Se» 
the  Reports  of  the  Inftitution  for  the  Cure  and  Prevention 
of  Contagious  Fever  in  the  Metropolis;  Ferriar,  Med. 
Hill,  and  Refl.  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

The  advantages  of  fuch  inftitutions  have  become  almoft: 
immediately  apparent  wherever  they  have  been  adooted. 
Great  apprehe.nfions  were  at  firft  entertained  (founded  en- 
tirely on  popular  prejudices  and  miftakes  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  contagion),  that  the  neighbouring  dwelling-houfes 
might  be  infeded  through  the  air,  where  a houfe  of  recovery 
was  eftablifhed.  But  it  was  loon  perceived  that  no  fuch  in- 
fedion  took  place  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  houfes  (at  Manchefter  for  inftance),  was  the 
firft  part  of  the  town  to  be  purified  from  the  contagion 
which  it  heretofore  cherifhed.  This  apprehenfion  was  alfo 
ftrongly  expreffed  in  London,  where  the  Houfe  of  Recovery 
was  originally  a private  dwelling-houfe,  {landing  in  a row, 
and  of  courfe  contiguous  to  dwelling-houfes  on  both  fides. 
But  the  experience  of  nine  years  has  completely  removed  all 
the  fears  of  the  adjoining  inhabitants. 

I11  refped  to  the  efiablifhment  at  Manchefter,  it  is  ftated 
that  “ the  beneficial  effeds  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  are 
almoft  beyond  belief ; the  fads  are,  however,  eftablifhed  by 
authentic  documents.  The  number  of  fever  patients  in  th& 
pile  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery , 
for  the  two  preceding  years  and  eight  months,  were  1256, 
fomething  more  than  an  average  of  four  hundred  a year  ' 
thofe  in  the  fame  diftrid,  from  July  1796  (a  period  com- 
mencing two  months  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Houfe.  of 
Recovery),  to  July  1797,  being  twelve  months,  were  only 
twenty  fix.  ’ ’ 

Again,  “ in  January  1796  (before  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Houfe  of  Recovery),  the  whole  number  of  home-patients 
vifited  by  the  phyficians  of  the  Manchefter  Infirmary  was 
296,  of  which  226  were  cafes  oi  fever;  in  January  1797, 
the  number  of  their  home-patients  was  161,  and  of  thefe 
only  57  were  cafes  of  fever.”  See  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Both  at  Manchefter  and  at  Dublin  ( where  the  number  of 
revers  is  much  greater,  and  the  eftablifliment  upon  a more 
exteniive  fcale),  the  diminution  of  fevers  has  been  fo  great, 
as  to  enable  thofe  inftitutions  to  comprehend  a much  wider 
diftrid  than  in  the  outfet.  In  London,  many  of  the  alleys 
and  courts  near  Gray’s-inn-lane,  Saffron-hill,  and  other 
crowded  diilrids,  in  which  contagious  fever  was  generally 
exifeing,  have  been,  for  feveral  years,  fince  the  purifying 
meafures  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  were  put  in  execution,, 
altogether  free  from  fever. 

Dr.  Ferriar  remarks,  while  enumerating  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  thefe  inftitutions,  “ I can  alfo  perceive,  that  a 
falutary  itnprcflion  has  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
poor  refpeding  the  utility  of  cleannefs  in  their  houfes.  The 
idea  of  fever  comprehends,  among  them,  that  of  ruin  to  their 
circumftances,  and  defertion  by  their  neighbours ; it  may,, 
therefore,  be  expeded,  that  they  will  catch  at  everv  means 
within  their  reach  to  avoid  h>  dreadful  an  evil.”  ’(Loc.  cit.) 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  and  demonftrative  evidence  which 
now  exiftsof  the  advantages  and  perfed  fecurity  with  refped 
to  the  public,  of  thefe  inftitutions,  the  prejudiced  and  erro- 
neous notions  of  the  communication  of  contagion,  through 
the  air,  continue  to  prevail  with  great  numbers  of  perfons,. 
and  to  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  fevpr-wards  and  houfes 
of  recovery.  Thofe  who  wiih  for  fatisfadory  proofs  upon 
this  fubjed,  may  confult  Dr.  Haygarth’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival  on  the  Prevention  of  contagious  Fevers  : Dr.  Currie’s 
Reports  on  the  Effeds  of  Water  : Dr.  Ferriar’s  Med.  Hilt- 
aud  Reikdions,.  vol.  ii,  and  iii.  : the  Reports  of  the  Houfes, 
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«i  Recovery  of  Dublin,  London,  &c. ; and  of  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  And  in  the  colle&ion 
of  papers  (2  vols.  ) publifhed  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  Newcadle, 
may  be  found  the  aimed  unanimous  opinions  upon  the  fafetv 
of  iuch  eftablifhments,  from  a multitude  of  the  mod  able  and 
refpectable  phylicians  and  furgeons  in  the  ifland. 

HousE-ta.v.  See  Window. 

House-waL?/’,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  where  fleam-engines  are 
employed  on  mines,  or  collieries,  for  the  water  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  condenfing,  which  often  is  obtained  at  very  con- 
liderable  expence,  particularly  in  deep  lead  mines,  in  rocky 
diltridfs,  where  the  water  that  is  pumped  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mine  can  otherwife  be  dilcharged  into  a fough  at  a 
great  didance  below  the  furface  ; in  fuch  fituations,  the 
high-preffure  engines  of  Trevethick,  which  want  no  condenf- 
ing water,  have  been  found  very  ferviceable.  At  Yateftoop 
mine,  near  Winder,  in  Derbyfhire,  they  fome  years  ago 
erebted  a large  fleam-engine  under  ground,  on  this  fougb, 
to  avoid  the  lifting  of  houfe-water. 

House-wz/Fj  Cloth , is  a middle  fort  of  linen  cloth  between 
■fine  and  coarle,  fit  for  family  ufes. 

H OUSE  1) -in,  in  Ship  Building  The  feaman  fay  of  a 
fhip,  which,  after  the  breadth  of  her  bearing  is  brought  in 
too  narrow  to  her  upper-works,  that  die  is  houfed-in,  or 
pinched  too  much. 

Housed  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fituation  of  the  great  guns 
of  a drip,  when  they  are  fecured  at  fea  by  their  tackles  and 
breechings. 

HOUSE'E,  in  the  Manege.  See  Housing. 
HOUSELEEK,  in  Botany.  See  Sempervivum. 

Houseleek,  Lejfer.  See  Sedum. 

Houseleek,  Small  Annual.  SeeTiLLiEA. 

Houseleek,  IVater,  of  Egypt.  See  Pistia. 

HOUSHOLD,  the  family  or  domeltics  of  a prince,  or 
private  perfon. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  king’s  houfhold  are  the  lord 
deward,  lord  chamberlain,  groom  of  the  Hole,  mader  of  the 
great  wardrobe,  and  mader  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe  belongs  chiefiy 
to  the  lord  (teward  of  the  houfhold,  who  has  an  annual 
falary  of  1460/.  He  has  authority  over  all  officers  and 
fervants  of  the  king’s  houfe,  except  thofe  of  the  chapel, 
chamber,  and  dable,  who  are  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  dean  of  the  chapel, 
and  he  is  the  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within  the 
court,  or  the  verge.  See  Court. 

Under  the  lord  deward  are  a treafurer  of  the  houfhold, 
whofe  place  is  1200/.  a-year  ; comptroller,  with  the  fame 
falary  ; payrmader,  with  500/.  a-year ; mader  of  the 
houfhold,  at  500/.  a-year;  clerks  of  the  houfhold,  affidant 
clerks,  clerks  comptrollers,  See.  ; the  officers  and  fervants 
belonging  to  the  almonry,  the  marfhalfea,  the  verge,  the 
kitchen,  gardener,  purveyors,  &c. 

The  next  principal  officer  of  his  majedy’s  houfhold 
is  the  lord  chamberlain,  whofe  falary  is  1200 /.  a-year; 
in  whofe  department  are  the  vice-chamberlain,  with 
a falary  of  1159/.  8 s.  4 d.  a-year;  fecretary  and  clerks, 
fuperintendant  of  payments,  groom  of  the  dole,  with 
an  annual  appointment  of  2000/. ; lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, grooms  ol  the  bed-chamber,  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber,  mader  of  the  ceremonies  with  affidant  and 
marfhal,  gentlemen  ufhers  of  the  privy-chamber,  gentlemen 
ufhers  who  are  daily  waiters,  to  whom  belongs  black  rod, 
affidant  gentleman  ufher,  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber,  gen- 
tlemen ufhers  who  are  quarterly  waiters  in  ordinary,  pages  of 
the  back  dairs,  pages  of  the  bed-chamber,  mader  of  tlpe  robes 
with  groom  and  clerks,  wardrobe-keepers,  ferjeants  at  arms, 


See.  the  band  of  mufic,  the  medical  department,  houfe* 
keepers,  tradefmen,  artifts,  rangers  and  troopers  of  the  fo- 
reds,  furveyors  general  of  the  king’s  woods,  &c.  chief  juf- 
tices  in  Eyre,  officers  of  the  royal  chapels,  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  ten  prietls  in  ordinary,  fixteen  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel-royal ; preachers  at  the  king’s  chapel,  Whitehall, 
organids,  Sec.  fubordinate  to  the  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
whofe  falary  is  1266/.  131.  4 d.  the  clerk-martial  and  fird 
equerry  ; the  equerries,  pages  of  honour,  clerk  of  the 
dables,  equerry  of  the  crown  dable,  and  yeomen  riders.  To 
the  king’s  hunt  belong  the  mader  of  the  dag-hounds,  whofe 
annual  appointment  is  2000 /.  a-year  ; the  huntfman,  fix 
yeomen  prickers,  and  grand  falconer,  whofe  yearly  falary 
is  1200/.  The  military  department  of  the  king’s  houfhold 
confilts  of  the  yeomen  of  the  king’s  guards,  the  honourable 
band  of  gentlemen-penfioners,  and  the  troops  of  the  houf- 
hold, comprehending  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  Sec. 

Houshold  Days,  are  four  folemn  fellivals  in  the  year, 
when  the  king,  after  divine  fervice,  offers  a befant  of  gold 
to  God  on  the  altar.  See  Besant. 

The  houfhold  days  are  Chrillmas,  Eader,  Whitfunday, 
and  All  Saints. 

The  houfhold  days  are  a part  of  the  twelve  collar  and 
offering  days. 

HOUSING,  in  Agriculture,  a term,  denoting  the  twiding 
or  running  together  of  hop-binds  above  the  tops  of  the  poles  ; 
by  which  means  great  injury  is  done  to  the  crops. 

It  is  likewife  employed  to  fignify  the  pradtice  of  putting 
of  different  forts  of  live-flock  into  (beds  or  other  covered 
buildings,  in  order  to  pryteft  them  during  the  feverity  of 
the  winter  feafon. 

Housing,  or  Houfee,  a cover  laid  over  the  faddle  of  a 
horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  Sec. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houffe,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing  ; though  it  anciently  denoted  a kind  of  hood 
worn  by  country  people. 

The  cavaliers  appeared  with  their  embroidered  houfings. 

Housing,  Boot,  is  a piece  of  duff  fadened  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  faddle  that  covers  a horfe’s  croup  ; either  for 
the  fake  of  ornament  to  hide  the  horfe’s  leannefs,  or  to  fave 
the  clothes  of  the  rider  from  being  daubed  and  foiled  by  the 
fweat  of  the  horfe. 

Housing,  Shoe,  is  a piece  of  cloth  bordered  with  a fringe, 
oftentimes  put  round  the  faddle  to  cover  the  croup,  and  hang 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  to  fave  the  itockings  of 
thofe  who  ride  without  boots. 

Housing,  among  Bricklayers , a term  ufed  for  a brick 
which  is  warped,  or  is  call  crooked  or  hollow  in  burning  ; in 
fuch  a cafe,  they  fay  it  is  houfing. 

Housing,  or  Houfe-line,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a final! 
line  formed  of  three  fine  drands  or  twills  of  hemp,  fmaller 
than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefiy  ufed  to  feize  blocks  into  their 
drops,  to  bind  the  corners  of  the  fails,  or  to  faden  the  bot- 
tom of  a fail  to  its  bolt-rope,  Sec. 

HOUSSA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  lying 
N.  and  S.  of  the  Niger,  or  Neel-Abeed,  and  placed  in  ma- 
jor Rennell’s  map  of  Africa  S.  of  the  Great  Defert,  or 
Sahara,  and  between  Tombudtoo  on  the  W.  and  Tocrur  on 
the  E.,  in  N.  lat.  from  about  1 5 to  170  30',  and  E.  long, 
from  about  30  to  5°.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
account  which  Mr.  Horneman  received  of  them,  are  negroes, 
but  not  quite  black  ; they  are  diltinguifhcd  from  their  neigh- 
bours by  an  intereding  countenance,  and  are  reprefented  as 
the  mod  intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ; their 
dature  is  lefs  di  (agreeable  than  that  of  the  negroes,  and  they 
are  much  addidted  to  pleafure,  dancing,  and  finging.  Their 
difpofition  is  benevolent  and  mild.  They  are  defenbed  as  in- 
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skiflriotis  and  ikilful  in  the  culture  of  the  natural  productions 
of  their  country,  and  in  this  refpecft  they  excel  the  Fezzaners, 
who  obtain  their  clothes  and  houfliold  implements  from  them. 
Their  mufic,  compared  with  that  of  the  Europeans,  is  im- 
perfeft,  but  the  HouiTanian  women  poffefs  mufical  powers 
{Efficient  to  produce  tears  from  their  hufbands,  and  to  in- 
flame their  courage  to  the  greateft  fury  againft  their  ene- 
mies. The  capital  of  this  country  is  Houffa,  fituated,  in 
Rennell’s  map,  in  N.  lat.  16^30'.  E.  long.  4°  30'.  It  lies 
at  a fmall  diftance  N.  from  Neel-Abeed.  Mr.  Park  was 
informed  by  a’  (hereef,  whom  he  met  with  at  Benowm,  and 
who  had  travelled  through  a number  of  kingdoms,  that  he 
had  vifited  Houfia,  and  that  it  was  the  largeft  town  he  had 
ever  feen.  Mr.  Park  was  alfo  informed  by  others,  that  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Jenne,  Tombuftoo,  and  Plouffa,  fituated 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  laft  was  the  moil  con- 
fiderable,  and  that  the  leak  of  them  was  much  larger  than 
Sego.  He  was  further  told,  that  caravans  frequently  ar- 
rive both  at  Tombuftoo  and  Houffa,  from  the  countries  on 
tire  Mediterranean,  travelling  acrofs  the  Defert  by  the  way 
of  Fezzan,  with  European  goods  and  other  merchandize. 

HOUSTONIA,  in  Botany , named  by  Gronovius  and 
Linnseus,  after  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  F.R.S.  who 
reiided  fevcral  years  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  vifited  the  Spa- 
nifti  main,  from  whence  he  fent  various  feeds  to  Miller  and 
other  botanifts  of  that  time,  between  the  years  17.28  and 
1732,  befides  making  feveral  curious  obfervations  upon  Con- 
traverva,  Jalap,  and  other  medicinal  plants.  He  died  in 
Jamaica  in  1733.  Some  engravings,  by  his  own  hand,  of 
the  parts  of  frudkification  of  various  new  genera  of  plants, 
in  the  manner  of  Plunder,  came  into  Miller’s  hands,  who 
fent  an  impreffion  of  them,  in  1736,  to  Linnaeus.  Moft  of 
thefe  plates  were  purchafed,  with  Miller’s  herbarium  and 
papers,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  printed  and  liberally  dif- 
tributed  an  edition  of  them,  with  the  Latin  defcriptions  and 
remarks  of  the  author,  under  the  title  of  Reliqu'ne  HoitJ'- 
touniana,  in  quarto,  in  1781.  A few  of  the  plates  were  re- 
engraved, after  imprefiions  of  fome  that  had  been  loft. — 
Linn,  Gen.  51.  Schreb.  68.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  583. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dick.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1. 
235,  Juff.  197.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  79.  Gsertn.  t.  49. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Motiogyn'ta.  Nat.  Ord.  Stel- 
late, Linn.  Rubiacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cb.  Cal.  Perianth  half  fuperior,  of  four  fmall,  up- 
right, permanent  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  {lightly  dilated 
at  the  top  ; limb  in  four  deep,  roundiili  or  elliptical,  fpread- 
ing  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  in  the  neck  of  the 
tube,  very  fmall ; anthers  iimple.  Pijl.  Germen  half  in- 
ferior, roundifh,  two-!obed,  compreffed  ; flyle  fimple, 
ihorter  than  the  tube  ; ftigma  cloven,  acute.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  furrounded  by  its  teeth, 
roundifh,  didymous,  burfting  at  the  top  tranfverfely,  of  two 
cells,  and  two  valves  which  are  contrary  to  the  partition. 
Seeds  few,  fmall,  ovate,  attached  to  the  partition. 

Obf.  Linneeus  appears,  as  Giertner  remarks,  to  have  mif- 
taken  .the  receptacle  covered  with  feeds  for  one  Angle  feed, 
owing  probably  to  the  unripe  ftate  in  which  he  faw  it. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped.  Capfule 
of  two  cells,  half  fuperior.  Seeds  feveral,  roundifh. 

1.  H.  c ierul. a.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  152.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  370. 
(Lychnidis,  aut  potius  Aliines,  cognata  difpermos  ; Pluk. 
Phyt.  t.  97.  f.  9.) — Radical  leaves  ovate.  Stipulas  abrupt. 
Stem  repeatedly  branched.  Flower-ftalks  elongated,  (ingle- 
flowered. — Native  of  Vffginia  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  It  was  brought  to  Kew  in  178  c.  from  the  well 
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coaft  of  that  country,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  to  whom  botany  is 
fo  much  indebted  for  various  difcoveries  in  that  quarter,  the 
South  feas,  and  New  Plolland.  The  roots  are  fibrous  and 
perennial.  Stems  numerous,  erect,  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  fometimes  much  more,  repeatedly  branched,  fquare, 
fmooth,  (lender,  leafy,  many-flowered.  Leaves  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  entire,  fmooth,  rough-edged,  rather 
acute  ; the  radical  ones  obovate  or  fpatulate,  (talked  ; item- 
leaves  oppofite,  much  narrower,  elliptic-lanceolate,  feflile. 
Stipulas  very  fhort  and  broad.  Flowers  of  a brilliant  pale 
blue,  or  almoft  white,  with  a yellow  eye,  jafmine-like  and 
very  pretty,  but  fcentlefs,  produced  all  fummer  long. 
Each  grews  on  a very  long,  fimple,  naked,  lateral  or  ter- 
minal, fmooth  (talk.  The  two-lobed  germen,  and  (till  more 
the  capfule,  rifes  above  the  entire  part  of  the  calyx  ; though 
its  lower  half  be  immerfed  in  the  bale  of  the  latter,  all  plants 
of  this  natural  order  having,  (IriStly  fpeaking,  an  inferior 
germen.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  this  fpeciesis  quite  hardy  in  Eng- 
land, beft  cultivated  in  a pot,  with  plenty  of  moifture,  and 
eaiily  encreafed  by  parting  its  roots.  If  paid  the  lead 
attention  to,  it  flowers  perpetually,  fpring,  fummer,  and 
autumn.  We  have  no  where  feen  it  fo  fine  as  at  Kew. 

2.  H.  longifolia.  Willd.  n.  2.  Gsertn.  v.  1.  226. — ■ 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end.  Stipulas  .ovate, 
pointed,  often  cloven.  Flowers  corymbofe. — Native  of 
North  America.  Gathered  near  Lancafter  in  Pennfylvania, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg..  This  has  more  the  habit  of 
a Galium.  It  feems  perennial.  The fem  is  from  three  to 
five  inches  high,  fquare,  fmooth,  leafy,  but  little  branched. 
Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  about  an  inch 
long,  imooth,  fomewhat  revolute.  Stipulas  pale,  ovate  or 
triangular,  acute  ; the  lower  ones  undivided  ; the  upper  in 
two,  three,  or  more  fegments.  Flower  flails  axillary  and 
terminal,  forming  a leafy  corymbus.  Teeth  of  the  calyx 
very  long  ; its  bafe  (hort.  Limb  of  the  corolla  not  much 
fpreading. 

. This  fpecies  was  confounded  by  Linnseus  and  fome  of  his 
correfpondents  with  the  following,  from  which  it  differs 
greatly  in  the  narrownefs  of  its  leaves.  Our  Pennfylvanian 
fpecimen  feems  a fellow  one  to  what  Willdenow  defcribed. 

3.  H .purpurea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  152.—  Leaves  ovate,  rough- 
ifh  ; the  lower  ones  heart-fhaped.  Stipulas  ovate,  pointed. 
Flowers  corymbofe. — Native  of  Virginia  ; faid  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  Kew  garden,  where  it  flowers  moft  part  of 
the  fummer,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  i8co.  The  plant  is  rough- 
ifh  in  many  parts.  Stem  much  branched,  forked.  Leaves 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ovate  or 
heart-fhaped.  Stipulas  much  as  in  H . longifolia.  Liflorefcence 
alfo  fimilar,  but  the  (balks  are  rough,  more  numerous  and 
more  divided.  Calyx:  and  corolla  draped  as  in  the  laft. 

That  beautiful  plant  the  Bouvardia  triphylla  of  Sal  if. 
Parad.  t.  88;  Plort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  245;  which  is 
Hoi f Ionia  coccinea  of  Andr.  Repoi.  t.  ic6,  and  has  been 
referred  to  Ixora  by  Jacquin  and  Cavanilles,  was  long  mif- 
taken  by  our  cultivators  (or  Houjlonia  purpurea , and  was 
once  contended  by  fome  to  be  an  Hamellia.  We  may  now 
hope  it  will  reft  in  peace ; yet  the  ignorant,  who  have 
learned  to  call  it  by  a wrong  name,  will  perhaps  not  eafily 
adopt  a new  one.  So  important  is  -it  for  thofe  who  diredb 
the  public  information,  to  be  . oircumipetft  before  they  de- 
cide, and  never  to  alter  but  with  (Efficient  reafons. 

HOUT  or  Wood  bay,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  S. 
coaft  of  Africa,  N.N.W.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S.  lat.  34°  C.  E.  long.  iS11  19k  This  bay  is  contiguous 
to  Chapman’s  bay  ; the  latter  communicating,  by' a defile  of 
the  mountains,. about  2700  yards  in  length,  wills  Vis  or  Fiih. 
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bay  clofe  to  Simon’s  bay  ; and  the  former,  by  another  defile, 
with  the  great  road  leading  from  cape  Town  to  Simon’s  bay. 
Hout  bay  affords  fafe  and  convenient  anchorage  for  eight  or 
ten  {flips  ; and  has  a rivulet  of  frefh  water  falling  into  it  from 
the  back  part  of  Table  mountain  ; but  the  getting  out  of 
the  bay  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  difficult  and  precarious,  on 
account  of  the  eddy  winds  from  the  furrounding  mountains 
when  they  are  moderate  in  the  offing,  or  from  the  fouth- 
eafterly  winds  fetting  into  the  entrance,  as  well  as  from  the 
conftant  wcfterly  fvvell  and  wind  prevailing  from  that 
quarter  in  the  winter  feafon.  Hout  bay  is  now  defended 
with  a battery  and  a block-houfe. 

HOU-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  iituated  on  a lake  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  quantity  of  filk  manufactured  here 
is  almoft  incredible  ; and  it  is  alfo  the  ciiief  place  in  China 
for  making  writing  pencils.  Its  diftrift  contains  feven 
cities,  one  of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third 
clafs.  N.  lat.  30°  52'.  E.  long.  ii9°32'. 

HOUTEVlLLE,  Claude  Francis,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1688.  He  became  a member  and  iecretary 
of  the  French  academy,  and  fecretary  to  cardinal  Dubois, 
whofe  friendfiiip  obtained  for  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent 
du  Bourg-fur-mer,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bourdeaux.  This  was 
in  the  year  1723,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  academy.  He  died  in  1742, 
aged  54.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ The  Truth  of 
the  Chriitian  Religion  proved  by  Fafts,”  three  vols.  4U). 

HOUTTUYN1A,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Houttuyn,  of  Amfterdam,  a colleftor  and 
merchant  of  natural  curiofities,  one  of  the  people  who  fub- 
feribed  towards  the  expence  of  fending  Thunberg  to  Japan, 
by  which  he  enriched  both  his  collection  and  his  purfe,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  a Dutch  virtuofo  and  patron.  Thunb. 
Jap.  12.  Aft.  Holm.  ann.  ^83.  149.  t.  5.  Murray  in 
Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  519.  Schreb.  614.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  290.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Juff.  25.  La- 
marck. Illuitr.  t.  759 — Clafs  and  order,  Heptandria  Tri- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Piperita:.  Linn.  Aroidea,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  of  four  ovate,  concave,  obtufe, 
coloured,  fpreading  leaves ; fpadix  about  as  long  as  the 
fpatha,  oblong,  covered  with  flowers ; perianth  none.  Cor. 
none.  Siam.  Filaments  generally  feven,  Ihort,  equal ; an- 
thers vertical,  ovate,  two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifh, 
fomewhat  triangular;  ftyles  three,  awl-lhaped,  Ihort; 
ftigmas  recurved,  acute,  downy  on'  the  upper  fide. — Fruit 
unknown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Spatha  of  four  leaves.  Spadix  covered  with 
flowers.  Corolla  none. 

1.  H.  cordata.  Thunb.  Jap.  234.  t.  26.  Doku  Dami, 
or  Sjunjak,  of  the  Japanefe.  Found  by  Thunberg,  very 
abundantly,  in  ditches  by  the  way  fides,  and  about  towns, 
between  Miaco  and  Jedo  in  Japan,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  annual.  Stem  herbaceous, 
ereft,  from  a fpan  to  a foot  high,  Ample,  or  Tightly 
branched,  rather  zigzag,  furrowed,  leafy,  fcarcely  downy  ; 
its  lower  joints  throwing  out  numerous  whorled  fibres. 
Leaves  alternate,  ltalked,  heart-fhaped,  broad,  pointed, 
entire,  veiny,  lmooth,  finely  dotted ; paler  beneath.  S/i- 
pulas  broad,  (heathing,  united  to  the  footilalks  and  clafping 
the  Item.  Flowers  few,  {talked,  folitary,  oppoiite  to  fome 
of  the  upper  leaf-ilalks.  Leaves  of  the  involucrum  white, 
rather  above  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  purpliflt,  with 
yellow  anthers. 

One  of  profeffer  Thuab'erg's  own  fpecimens,  (indeed  no 
*sher  botamft,  as  far  as  we  k^tow,  has  gathered  the  plant,) 


fliews  very  plainly  the  three  recurved  ftigmas,  with  the 
ftyles,  in  each  flower,  and  has  enabled  us  to  correft  the 
charafter  and  claffification  of  the  genus.  The  Iiouttuynia 
feems  to  occupy  in  Japan  the  place  of  our  Sagittaria,  to 
which  its  flowers  bear  a not  very'  remote  refemblance,  how- 
ever different  in  botanical  charafters.  The  leaves  look  fome- 
what like  thofe  of  Arijlolocbia  Clematitis. 

HOW,  in  Agriculture,  a term  which  frequently  denotes  a 
fmall  round  hillock,  or  fmall  hill  of  the  artificial  kind. 

How,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lenciez  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Lenciez. 

HOWAN  Sound,  a ftraitof  the  fea,  between  the  Hands 
of  Egilflia  and  Roivla,  two  of  the  Orkney  iflands. 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  earl  of  Surrey, 
and  duke  of  Norfolk,  an  eminent  commander  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  born  in  1473.  He  was  brought  up 
to  arms,  and  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  was  deco- 
rated with  the  knighthood  of  the  garter.  He  ferved  with 
his  brother  fir  Edward,  again!!  fir  Andrew  Barton,  a Scotch 
free-booter,  or  pirate,  who  periflted  in  the  aftion.  When 
his  brother,  fir  Edward,  was  killed  in  an  aftion  near  Breft, 
in  1513,  he  Was  appointed  to  the  office  in  his  Head,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  high  admiral  he  effectually  cleared  che  chan- 
nel of  French  cruifers.  The  viftory  of  Flodden-field,  in 
which  the  king  of  Scotland  was  {lain,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  valour  and  good  conduft.  For  this  his  father  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  title  of  earl 
of  Surrey  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1521  he  was  fent  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe,  it  was 
thought,  of  having  him  out  of  the  way  during  the  proceed- 
ings  againlt  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Here  he  was  very  inftrumental  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion, 
and  having  ferved  there  two  years,  he  returned,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet  againft  France.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  fucceededto  the  title  and  eftates  as  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Notwithilanding  his  great  fervices,  Henry,  at  the 
clofe  of  his  tyranical  life  and  reign,  caufed  the  duke  to  be 
fent  to  the  Tower  on  a charge  of  high  treafon,  and  his  fon  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  prefence.  The  death  of  the  king  faved  the 
duke’s  life.  (See  Heniiy  VIII.)  He  was,  however,  detain- 
ed prifoner  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
but  one  of  the  firft  afts  of  Mary,  after  her  acccffion  to  the 
throne,  was  to  liberate  this  faithful  fervant  of  her  late  father. 
He  was,  after  this,  the  principal  inftrument  in  fuppreffing 
the  rebellion  excited  by  fir  Thomas  Wyatt.  He  died  in 
Auguft  1 554,  having  palled  his  eightieth  year.  Hume’s 

Hift. 

Howard,  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  fon  ef  the  preceding, 
a nobleman  of  confiderable  accomplifhments,  and  one  of  the 
early  Engliflt  poets,  was  born  about  the  year  1520.  In  his 
youth,  he  refided  at  Windfor  as  companion  to  the  young 
duke  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  Henry  VIII.,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  to  Wolfey’s  new  college  at  Oxford. 
He  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  impreffion 
of  a romantic  paffion  for  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
whom  he  characterizes  with  the  epithet  of  “ Fair  Geraldine. ’’ 
In  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  he  pubhihed  at  Florence  a general 
challenge  at  tilting  to  all  perfons  who  fhould  difputethe  fu- 
premacy  of  her  beauty.  He  came  off  victorious,  and  as  a 
reward,  was  prefented  with  a ffiield  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany.  On  his  return  to  Englatid,  about  1541,  he  was  de- 
corated with  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  i542  heaftedas 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army  with  which  his  father  invaded 
Scotland.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  to 
France  in  1544,  and  u’as  field-mar  fit  al  of  the  army  before 
Boulogne.  Alter  ferving  his  country  with  great  valour,  he 
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fell  a vi&im  to  the  jcaloufy  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  pretended 
to  fufpeCt  him  of  a defign  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary.  He 
and  his  father,  as  we  have  already  feen,  were  fent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  fon  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  in  the  year 
X547,  leaving  behind  him  two  fons  and  three  daughters.  His 
fonnets  are  printed  in  Anderfon’s  collection  of  Britifh  Poets. 
His  eldeft  fon,  Thomas,  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  his  negociations 
with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  terminating  in  his  ruin.  The 
earl  of  Surrey  tran dated  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  of 
Virgil's  iEneid,  which  were  publi died  in  1557.  According 
to  Warton,  “ Surrey,  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  correCtnefs 
of  ftyle,  and  purity  of  expredion,  may  jultly  be  pronounced 
the  firft:  Englidr  cladical  poet.” 

Howard,  Charles,  lord  Effingham,  and  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, a diltinguifhed  naval  commander,  was  born  in  1536  \ 
he  was  fon  of  lord  William  of  Effingham,  and  grandfon  to 
Thomas,  fecond  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  his  youth  he  ferved 
in  feveral  expeditions  under  his  father,  then  lord-admiral, 
and,  in  1559,  he  was  fent  as  ambaffadorto  France,  and  after 
his  return  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  fhire  for  Surrey.  In 
1568  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horfe.  The  fame  year 
he  difplayed  great  valour  in  the  north,  againil  the  rebels  com- 
manded by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland. 
The  following  year  he  had  the  command  of  a fquadron,  with 
which  he  efcorted,  from  Zealand  to  Spain,  Anne  of  Aultria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Philip  of  Spain.  In  1572  he  fticceeded  his  father  as  lord 
Effingham,  and  not  long  after  was  made  knight  of  the  garter. 
He  had,  as  we  have  feen  in  fame  preceding  articles,  the  im- 
portant command  of  the  Englidr  fleet  when  the  Spanifh 
Armada  entered  the  channel,  and  by  his  great  fkill  and  pru- 
dence contributed  principally  to  its  deftruCtion.  For  this 
important  ferviee  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  en- 
joyed the  queen's  confidence  to  her  death.  (See  Elizabeth.) 
In  the  rebellion  excited  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  lord  Nottingham 
commanded  the  force  which  inverted  Eflex-houfe,  and 
brought  him  to  fubmiffion.  At  the  coronation  of  king  James, 
the  earl  officiated  as  lord  high-rteward,  and  he  was  foon  after 
appointed  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His  lall  ferviee 
in  the  capacity  of  admiral,  was  the  convoying  to  Fluffing  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  married  in  1613  to  the  eleCtor  pala- 
tine. After  his  return,  he  loft  the  king’s  favour,  and  re- 
figned  the  poll  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  in 
1614.  Biog.  Brit.  Hume. 

Howard, fir  Robert,  an  Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Berkfhire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  fitffered  confiderable  Ioffes  during  the 
civil  wars,  but  at  the  Reftoration  he  was  knighted,  and  made 
auditor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  a zealous  friend  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  about  the  year  1700.  As  an  author, 
he  wrote  feveral  plays  : the  Elirtory  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward 
and  Richard  II.:  the  Hirtory  of  Religion,  1694. 

Howard,  .Toiix,  born  at  Hackney,  or  Enfield,  in  1727, 
was  foivof  a carpet-warehoufeman,  and  upholfterer  in  Lon- 
don. The  father  died  during  the  infancy  of  Ids  fon,  who  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a grocer.  He  did  not  ferve  his  time  out,  but  bought  his 
indentures,  and  indulged  his  curiofity  in  a tour  to  France  and 
Italy.  Upon  his  return,  he  fell  into  a weakly  ftate  of  health, 
which,  with  his  attachment  to  reading  and  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, induced  him  to  withdraw  into  privacy  in  the  country. 
From  a motive  of  gratitude,  he  married  the  perfon  with  whom 
he  lodo-ed,  and  who  had  carefully  attended  him,  though  fire 
was  fickly,  and  twice  his  age,  and  even  remonftrated  again  ft 
the  inequality  of  fuch  an  union.  He  parted  three  years  with 
her  in  conjugal  harmony,  and  upon  her  death,  in  1756,  fatout 


upon  another  tour  to  the  continent.  In  this,  his  leading  ob- 
ject was  to  view  the  ruins  of  Lifbon,  lately  defolated  by  an 
earthquake.  Fie  was  defeated  in  his  plan  by  the  capture  of 
the  veffel  in  which  he  failed,  and  by  being  carried  a prifoner 
into  France.  The  fufferings  which  he  underwent,  and  to 
which  he  was  witnefs  in  others,  made  a deep  imprefiion  on 
his  mind ; this  was  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  the  phi- 
lanthropical  exertions  which  afterwards  employed  fo  large  a 
portion  of  his  life.  Upon  his  liberation,  he  laid  the  ftate  of 
his  fellow-fufferers  before  the  commiflioners  of  the  lick  and 
wounded,  who  received  his  information  with  gratitude.  In 
1758  he  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Leeds* 
of  Croxton,  Cambridgdhire.  His  principal  refidence  for 
fome  years  was  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  where  he  put 
in  praCtice  thofe  fchemes  for  the  good  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours and  tenants,  in  which  he  ever  took  delight.  He  built 
upon  his  eftate  a number  of  very  neat  and  comfortable  cot- 
tages, to  each  of  which  he  annexed  a little  ground  for  a 
garden.  Thefe  he  peopled  with  fober  and  induftrious 
tenants,  over  whofe  welfare  he  watched  with  the  vigilance  of 
a parent.  In  1765  his  domeftic  happinefs  was  irreparably 
injured  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  foon  after  fhe  had  borne  him 
her  only  child.  The  care  of  his  fon  and  his  ufual  benevolent 
occupations  continued  to  employ  him  till  the  year  1773, 
when  he  was  feleCted  to  ferve  the  office  of  high-ftierift  for 
the  county  of  Bedford.  In  the  courfe  of  his  official  duties 
he  found  that  a multitude  of  abufes  prevailed,  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  remedy  ; he  determined,  however,  to  obtain  every 
poffible  information  on  the  fubject.  He  began  by  vifiting 
molt  of  the  county  gaols  in  England  ; and  on  a fecond 
journey  he  extended  his  refearches  into  town-prifons  and 
houfes  of  correction,  and  fo  diligently  did  he  purfue  his  ob- 
ject, that  he  was  enabled,  in  the  month  of  March  1774,  t® 
lay  before  the  houfe  of  commons  a large  mafs  of  information, 
for  which  he  received  the  public  thanks,  and  on  the  credit  of 
his  teftimony,  two  bills  were  parted  during  the  fame  feffion 
of  parliament,  one,  “ For  the  Relief  of  acquitted  Prifoner* 
in  Matters  of  Fees:”  the  other,  “ For  preferving  the 
Health  of  Prifoners.”  The  heads  of  thefe  bills,  with  the 
feveral  regulations  contained  in  them,  Mr.  Howard  procured 
to  be  printed,  and  fent  to  every  keeper  of  a gaol  through- 
out England.  He  now  felt  the  high  importance  of  the  bu- 
iinefs  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  refolvedto  devote  himfelf 
and  his  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  civil  polity. 
With  this  view  he  made  two  tours  on  the  continent,  travelled 
into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  fruit  of  his  refearches  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1777 , under  the  title  of  “ The  State 
of  the  Prifonsin  England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Ob- 
fervations,  and  an  Account  of  fome  Foreign  Prifons.’’  As 
foon  as  this  work  appeared,  the  world  was  aftonifhed  at  the 
malsof  valuable  materials  accumulated  by  a private,  unaided 
individual,  through  a courfe  of  prodigious  labour,  and  at  the 
conftant  hazard  of  his  life,  in  confequence  of  the  infectious 
difeafes  prevalent  in  the  feenes  of  his  enquiries.  He  was, 
from  this  moment,  looked  on  as  one  of  the  extraordinary 
characters  of  the  age,  railed  up  by  providence  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  that  wretched  part  of 
the  community  for  whom  he  interefted  himfelf.  He  was 
anxious  to  correCl  their  vices,  which  he  thought  would  be 
belt  effeCted  by  gentle  but  ftriCt  difeipline,  accompanied 
with  all  the  comforts  of  which  their  wretched  fituation  was 
fufceptible.  His  zeal  was  feconded  by  the  exertions  of  par- 
liament, and  a bill  was  brought  in  for  the  eftabliftnnent  of 
houfeS  of  correction,  according  to  his  ideas.  He  now  made 
another  tour  on  the  continent,  and  took  a ltill  more  accurate 
view  of  all  the  prifons  in  every  part  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  including  in  his  obfervations  whatever 
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related  to  hofpitals.  He  every  where  noted  down  the  ftruCture 
and  regulations  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  buildings,  and  procur- 
ed plans  and  draughts  where  he  thought  they  might  fugged 
fomething  ufeful  for  imitation.  Thefe  refearches  furnifhed  him 
with  materials  for  an  appendix  to  his  former  work,  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1780.  About  this  period  he  accepted 
the  office  of  one  of  the  three  fupervifors  appointed  for  e(ta- 
blifhing  penitentiary  houfes.  He  made  it  a condition  of  his 
acceptance  that  Dr.  Fothergill  fhould  be  one  of  his  affoci- 
ates,  but  the  death  of  the  doCtor,  and  fome  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  fit  nation  of  the  firft  of  thefe  buildings, 
caufed  him,  in  1781,  to  refign  his  office,  but  it  was  only  to 
refume  his  far  greater  exertions  in  the  fame  noble  caufe.  He 
travelled  through  the  whole  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  revifited  the  prifons  of  his  own  country  : he 
feemed  refolved  to  take  no  repofe  while  any  thing  remained 
in  which  he  thought  his  farther  labours  might  ferve  the. inte- 
rmits of  humanity.  The  progrefs  of  contagion,  in  prifons 
and  hofpitals,  had  led  him  to  conlider  all  the  means  ufed 
for  checking  it,  and  he  expeCted  to  find  thefe  praCtifed  in  their 
fulleit  extent  in  the  prevention  of  the  plague  ; he  therefore 
refolved  to  examine  all  the  lazarettos  in  Europe.  Perfonal 
rifle  never,  in  his  ellimation,  flood  in  the  way  of  duty  : he 
did  not  helitate  to  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  dangers  which 
attended  fo  near  an  approach  to  the  moil  alarming  peffilence. 
He  iac  out  in  1785,  unaccompanied  by  a fervant,  not 
thinking  it  juilifiable  to  expofe  any  human  being  to  the 
dangers  which,  for  the  public  good,  lie  was  willing  to 
undergo.  He  took  his  way  by  the  fouth  of  France, 
through  Italy,  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Conftan- 
tinople.  From  the  laid  named  city  he  returned  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  knew  the  plague  then  prevailed,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  going  to  Venice  with  a “ Foul  Bill,”  as  it  is 
called,  that  he  might  be  fubjeCted  to  all  the  rigour  of  a qua- 
rantine in  a lazaretto,  in  order  that  he  might  practically 
know  its  rules.  Such  an  enterpriling  and  heroic  conduct  in 
the  great  caufe  of  humanity  excited  the  attention  of  almolt 
-every  thinking  individual  of  Europe.  On  his  return  by  Vi- 
enna, the  emperor  Jofeph  expreffed  a deiireof  feeing  him  : 
the  interview  paffed  as  between  an  enlightened  fovereign  de- 
xtrous of  information,  and  a plain  independent  gentleman,  above 
the  awe  of  rank  or  the  vanity  of  being  noticed.  During  his 
ablence  on  this  journey,  a fubfeription  was  entered  into  for 
the  purpofe  of  erecting  a llatue,  and  it  was  foon  filled  with 
names  of  the  firit  dillinction.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the 
fcheme,  he  expreffed  fuch  a decided  averlion  from  what  he 
denominated  being  “ dragged  out  in  public,”  that  it  was  re- 
luctantly abandoned.  On  his  return  he  revifited  once  more 
the  prifons,  bridewells,  hofpitals,  and  prifon-htilks  of  his 
own  country,  which  occupied  his  attention  during  the  courfe 
of  two  years.  The  year  1 789  was  chiefly  devoted  by  him 
to  the  methodizing  and  printing  the  important  matter  which 
he  had  collected  fince  his  lait  publication.  This  appeared  in 
a quarto  volume,  entitled  “ An  Account  of  the  principal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague,  &c.”  At  the  clofe  of  this  publication  he  declared 
his  intention  of  again  quitting  his  native  country,  for  the 
purpofe  of.  revifiting  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  and  extending  his 
travels  in  the  Eaft.  He  quitted  England  in  the  fummer  of 
j 7S9,  and  proceeded  through  Germany,  to  Peterfburg  and 
Mofcow  ; at  all  places  the  prifons  and  hofpitals  were  thrown 
open  to  him,  as  if  the  governments  of  the  earth  were  ready 
to  fecond  his  humane  and  benevolent  defigns,  and  hailed  h:s 
prefence  as  that  of  a general  ceufor  of  that  part  of  the  po- 
lice, wkofe  authority  was  recognized  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try. He  next  proceeded  to  the  new  Ruffian  fettlements  on 
die  Black  Pea,  and  took  Iris  ftation  at  the  town  of  Cherfon, 


At  this  place  a fever  of  a mo  ft  malignant  kind  prevailed  5 
among  the  victims  of  which  was  a young  lady  whom  lie  had 
been  requetted  to  vifit,  being  fuppofed  to  poffefs  medical 
flviil  of  a fuperior  kind  in  thofe  cafes.  From  her  he  probably 
received  the  contagion  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of 
January  1790,  about  the  age  of  fixty-thvee.  He  was  buried 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherfon,  and  all  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory  by  prince  Potemkin  and  other  men  in  office. 
For  a more  full  and  very  interfiling  account  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  frequently  characterized,  and  jullly  fo, 
as  “ The  noblelt  of  all  the  Howards;”  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Aikin’s  “ View  of  the  Character  and  public 
Services  of  the  late  John  Howard,  efq.  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.” 
1792.  Dr.  Aikin  expreffes  himielf  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  General  Biography  : “ The  bare  recital  of  what 
Mr.  Howard  did  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  is  fufficient 
to  place  him  among  the  greateff  benefaCtors  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  the  molt  extraordinary  private  characters  re* 
corded  in  biography.  He  was,  indeed,  Angularly  cal- 
culated for  the  talk  which  he  undertook.  Accultomed  to 
the  molt  rigorous  temperance,  fo  as  to  difeard  from  his 
diet  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  living  in  the  poorell  countries.  In  all  other  refpeCts  Ins 
mind  was  equally  mailer  of  his  body,  and  he  incurred  hard- 
fliips  of  every  kind  without  repugnance.  In  temper  he  was 
calm  and  repofed,  but  firm  and  refolute ; proof  againlt 
every  allurement  or  intimidation  that  might  divert  him  from 
his  purpofe.  Economical  in  private  cxpences,  he  knew  no 
bounds  in  his  expenditure  on  objeCts  of  public  utility,  and 
regarded  money  only  as  an  inftrument  of  beneficence.  In 
honour,  integrity,  and  attachment  to  principles,  he  was  not 
furpaffed  by  any  human  being.  His  talents  were  rather  of 
the  ufeful  than  the  Ihining  kind,  but  peculiarly  adapted  for 
that  collection  of  faCts  and  obfervations  in  which  he  em- 
ployed himfelf.  The  teftimony  of  public  refpeCt  which  he 
refufed  when  living,  has  been  conferred  upon  his  memory, 
and  his  monumental  llatue  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  by 
which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  has  been  made  a receptacle 
of  national  worthies.” 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article  without  fubjoining  the  e’o- 
quent  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Ploward,  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  “ Speech  at  Briltol,  previous  to  the  election  in 
1780.”  Having  occafion  to  mention  him,  he  adds,  “ I can- 
not name  this  gentleman  without  remarking,  that  his  labours 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
mankind.  Pie  has  vilited  all  Europe, — not  to  furvey  the 
fumptuoufnefs  of  palaces,  or  the  llatelinefs  of  temples ; not 
to  make  accurate  meafurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a fcale  of  the  curiofity  of  modern 
art;  not  to  colleCt  medals,  or  collate  manuferipts  ; — but  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons  ; to  plunge  into  the  in- 
fection of  hofpitals  ; to  furvey  the  manfions  of  forrow  and 
pain  ; to  take  the  gage  and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  depref- 
iion,  and  contempt  ; to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  at- 
tend to  the  negleCted,  to  vifit  the  forfaken,  and  to  com- 
pare and  collate  the  diltreffes  of  all  men  in  all  countries. 
His  plan  is  original ; and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of 
humanity.  It  was  a voyage  of  difeovery  ; a circumnavi- 
gation of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  country  ; I hope  he  will  anticipate  his 
final  reward,  by  feeing  all  its  cffeCts  fully  realized  in  his  own. 
He  will  receive  not  by  retail,  but  in  grofs,  the  reward  of 
thofe  who  vifit  the  prifoner  ; and  he  has  fo  foreftalled  and 
monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I 
trull,  little  room  to  merit  by  fuch  aCts  of  benevolence  here- 
after.” 

Howard,  Samuel,  brought  up  in  the  king’s  chapel, 
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took  his  degree  pf  doftor  of  mufic  at  Cambridge  at  the 
time  of  the  Inftallation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  chancel- 
lor of  that  univerfity.  Dr.  Howard  had  ftudied  much  under 
Dr.  Pepufch  at  the  Charter-houfe,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mechanical  rules  of  counterpoint.  His  overture 
in  the  “ Amorous  Goddefs,’’  a happy  imitation  of  Handel’s 
overture  in  “ Alcina,”  particularly  the  mufette  and  minuet, 
Was  long  very  popular  in  the  theatres  and  public  gardens. 
But  his  ballads,  which  were  long  the  delight  of  natural  and 
inexperienced  lovers  of  mufic,  had  the  merit  of  facility; 
for  this  honed  Englifhman  preferred  the  ftyle  of  his  own 
country  to  that  of  any  other  fo  much,  that  he  never  dag- 
gered in  his  belief  of  its  being  the  belt  in  the  world,  by  liften- 
ing  to  foreign  artids  or  their  produftions,  for  whom  and  for 
which  he’ had  an  invincible  averfion. 

He  began  to  flourifh  about  the  year  1 740,  and  from  that 
time  till  Arne’s  Vauxhall  fongs  were  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  “ Lyric  Harmony,’’  they  were  the  mod  natural  and  pleaf- 
ing  which  our  country  could  boad. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Michael  Chridian  Feding,  Dr.  How- 
ard took  the  lead  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  mufical  fund  ; 
but  not  with  equal  addrei’s  and  intelligence. 

He  was  a dull,  vulgar,  and  unpleafant  man  ; and  by  over- 
rating his  own  importance,  and  reigning  paramount  over 
his  equals,  he  rendered  the  monthly  meetings  difagreeable, 
and  cooled  the  zeal  of  many  well-withers  to  the  fociety. 

He  long  laboured  under  a dropfy,  yet  walked  about  with 
legs  of  an  enormous  iize,  during  feveral  years.  But  it 
was  not  this  diforder  which  put  an  end  to  his  exidence, 
at  lad,  but  repeated  paralytic  ftrokes.  He  died  about  the 
year  1783. 

Howard’s  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  W.  coad 
of  theifland  of  Egmont,  or  New  Guernfey.  S.lat.  ioLp'. 
E.  long.  164°  181. 

Howard,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, Upper  Canada,  W.  of  Oxford;  watered  on  the  N. 
by  the  Thames  and  on  the  S.  by  lake  Erie. 

HOWASSE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa ; 10 
miles  N.E.  of  Tandla. 

HOWDEN,  anciently  called  Hoveden,  a market  town 
in  the  divifion  of  Howdenfhire,  in  the  Ead  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  England,  is  20  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of 
York,  25  W.  of  Hull,  and  184  N.  of  London.  In  the 
year  1801  the  town  contained  325  houfes  and  1552  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  this  town,  with 
the  church  and  lands  around  it,  belonged  to  the  monaftery  of 
Peterborough.  William  the  Conqueror,  however,  feized 
them,  and  gave  the  whole  to  the  bidiop  of  Durham  : m 
confequence  of  which  the  bifhop  built  a palace  here.  And 
fome  of  them  made  it  their  principal  refidence.  The  follow- 
ing prelates  died  here:  Hugh  Pudfey  in  1195:  Walter  de 
Kirkham  in  1260;  and  Walter  de  Skirlaw  in  1405.  Le- 
land  deferibes  the  bifhop’s  palace  as  built  partly  of  timber  and 
partly  of  brick  and  Hone.  What  remains  is  now  converted 
into  alarm  houfc,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  large 
buildings,  and  a long  range  of  granaries.  King  Henry 
III.  granted  the  bifhops  the  following  privileges  attached 
to  this  manor : the  goods  of  all  perfons  who  committed 
felo-de-fe  ; . of  wrecks  cad  on  the  fhores  of  the  Oufe;  of 
tollage  and  lailage  ; of  having  a clerk  of  the  market  ; and 
a coroner,  &c.  This  town  has  been  much,  improved  lately, 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  paving  the  ilreets,  and  in 
other  refpefts.  In  the  market  place  is  a large  edifice  called 
the  Moot-hall ; in  which  is  the  council  houfe,  a place  for  keep- 
ing courts.  The  bifhops  of  Durham  are  required  by  an- 
cient cullom  to  maintain  a bull-ring  in  the  market  place,  and 


year  1791  a large  work -houfe  was  built  here  by  fubferiptiou. 
The  Domefday  furvey  notices  a church  at  the  place  ; but 
the  prefent  building  is  of  different  eras.  The  tower  was 
built  by  bifhop  Skirlaw  about  the  year  1390,  and  the  fame 
prelate  alfo  erefted  a chapter-houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
choir.  This  church  is  collegiate,  and  is  built  in  a cruciform 
fhape,  with  a nave,  tranfepts  at  the  eaflern  end,  or  chancel, 
and  tower  in  the  centre.  It  difplays  fome  interefling  fpeci- 
mens  of  ancient  ecclefiaflical  architecture.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  inhabitants  have  differed  the  elegant  chap- 
ter-houfe  to  fall  in  ruins  : and  the  chancel  part  is  alfo  in  a 
fhameful  dilapidated  date.  Plere  are  a weekly  market  on 


tp  provide  ropes  for  fecuring  the.  bulls,  when  baited.  In  the. 


Saturdays,  and  five  annual  fairs,  one  of  which,  commencing 
on  the  25th  of  September,  ending  on  the  3d  of  October, 
is  confidered  the.greated  mart  for  liorfes  in  England.  In 
the  parifh  are  two  chapels  of  eafe,  one  at  Barmley,  and  the 
other  at  Laxton.  A chapel  for  Methodids,  and  another 
for  Independents,  are  edab’ifhed  here.  This  place  gave 
birth  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,  who  was  monk  of  the  abbev. 
Savage’s  Hidory  of  Howden  Church,  nmo.  1799,  and 
Hutchinfon’s  Hidory,  &c.  of  Durham. 

HOWE,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifh  non- 
conformid  divine,  was  born  at  Loughborough,  in  Leiceder- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1630.  His  father,  who  was  minider  of 
the  place,  being  ejected  by  archbifhop  Laud,  on  account  of 
connefting  himfelf  with  the  Puritans,  removed  with  his  foo 
to  Ireland,  where  they  continued,  till  th.e  rebellion  in  that 
country  obliged  them  to  return  to  England,  when  they 
fettled  in  Lancafhire.  The  fon  received  a good  claffical 
education,  and  was  lent  at  an  early  age  to  Ohrid’s  college,1 
Cambridge.  He  continued  at  Cambridge  till  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.,  and  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  appointed  bible-clerk  of  Brazen-Nofe  college  in  1648, 
In  this  fituation  he  fo  didingui filed  himfelf  in  learning  and 
piety,  that  lie  was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  In 
1652  or  3,  he  became-  a preacher,  and  was  ordained  at 
the  church  of  Winwick,  Lancafhire,  after  which  he  was 
chofen  minider  of  Great  Torringtori  in  Devosfhire,  where 
he  difeharsfed  the  functions  of  his  office  in  the  mod  ex- 
emplary  manner.  Having  occafion  to  take  a journey  to 
London,  he  went  as  a hearer  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall, 
Cromwell  was  prefent,  and,  (iruck  with  his  demeanor  and 
perfon,  lent  a meffenger  to  inform  him  that  he  wifhed  to  fpeak 
with  him  when  the  fervice  was  over.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
interview  he  defired  him  to  preach  before  him  the  following 
Sunday  : he  requeded  to  be  excufed : the  protestor  would  not 
be  denied,  and  even  undertook  to  write  to  his  congregation  , 
a fufdcient  apology  for  his  abfence  from  them  longer  that! 
he  intended.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howe  tri 
the  office  of  his  domedic  chaplain,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Whitehall..  He  was  foon  ap- 
pointed lecturer  of  St,  Margaret’s  church,  Wedminfter, 
where  he  was  much  admired  and  followed  as  a preacher. 
In  this  fituation  of  importance  and  influence  Mr.  Howe 
embraced  every  occafion  . that  offered  of  promoting  the 
intereds  of  religion  and  learning,  and  was  always  ready  to 
do  kind  offices  to  men  of  merit  among  the  royalids.  He 
was  fo  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  intereds  of  others,  that 
Cromwell  once  afked  him  if  he  never  meant  to  think  of 
himfelf ; “ I wonder,”  fays  he,  “ when  the  time  is  to  come, 
that  you  will  move  for  any  thing  for  yourfelf,  or  your 
family.”  To  fome  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  Cromwell 
Mr.  Howe  could  not  affent,  and  in  one  particular  indaricc 
he  thought  it  right  to,  preach  againd  them  in  his  prefence,  . 
becaufe  he  believed  they  might  lead  to  practical  ill  con- 
fequences.  The  friends  of  the  preacher  were  alarmed  for 
him,  and  ene  of  them  predicted,  that  he  would  find  it 
7 ■difficult',, . 
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difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  regain  his  favour.  “ I have,” 
faid  the  worthy  man,  “ difcharged  my  confcience,  and  the 
event  mull  be  left  to  God.”  From  this  period  the  friendlhip 
of  Cromwell  was  lefs  ardent,  and  his  manners  cool  and  re- 
ferved,  but  he  never  mentioned  the  fubjeft  to  him.  Upon 
the  death  of  Oliver,  he  was  continued  by  his  fon  Richard 
in  the-  fame  fituation,  as  domeftic  chaplain  at  Whitehall, 
and  upon  the  depofition  of  Richard,  he  returned  to  his 
people  at  Torrington.  In  1662,  he  was  ejeftcd  from  his 
living  under  the  aft  of  Uniformity  ; but  after  he  had  been 
filenced  by  the  law,  he  continued  to  preach  occafionally  in 
the  private  houfes  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  till  a 
procefs  was  taken  out  againft  him.  He  was  fummoned 
before  the  bifltop  of  Exeter,  who  did  what  he  could,  a$  a 
friend,  to  perfuade  him  to  conform,  but  when  he  found  that 
his  admonitions  were  in  vain,  the  prelate  difmifled  him  with 
ilrong  alfurances  of  his  continued  regard.  In  1671,  Mr. 
Howe  removed  to  Ireland,  to  become  chaplain  to  lord 
Malfarene,  who  lived  at  Antrim,  by  whom  he  was  received 
and  treated  with  great  refpeft  and  attention.  On  account 
of  his  learning,  and  true  Chriftian  temper,  he  acquired  the 
particular  friendfhip  of  the  bilhop  of  Antrim,  who,  together 
with  his  metropolitan,  gave  him  leave  to  preach  in  the  parilh 
church  every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  without  fubmitting 
>to  the  terms  of  conformity.  In  the  year  1685,  the  Dif- 
fenters  being  cruelly  perfecuted  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  Mr.  Howe  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  lord 
Wharton  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels  into  foreign 
countries.  During  thefe  travels  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of 
feeing  moll  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  converting  freely,  not 
only  with  a number  of  learned  Papifts,  but  feveral  eminent 
Protellant  divines,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  In  1686, 
he  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  took  his  turn  in  preaching 
at  the  Englilh  church  in  the  city,  and  affifted  the  Engliih 
Iludents  in  the  univerfity,  by  his  inftruftion  and  advice  in 
the  profecution  of  their  lludies.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  feveral  eminent  perfons  of  his  own  country,  and  among 
others  with  Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Salilbury, 
with  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  fpeak  freely  upon  a variety 
of  topics.  In  a converfation  they  once  had  refpefting  non- 
conformity, Dr.  Burnet  told  him  that  it  would  not  laft  long; 
but  that  when  Mr,  Baxter,  Dr.  Bates,  and  himfelf  (Mr. 
Hoive)  were  laid  in  their  graves,  it  would  fink  and  come  to 
nothing.  Mr.  Howe  faid  it  could  not  be  fo,  becaufe  it  did 
mot  depend  on  perfons  but  principles,  which,  when  adopted 
on  grounds  approved  of  after  ferious  and  lincere  enquiry, 
would  not  be  laid  afide  by  men  of  confcicnce.  While  he 
continued  ia  Holland,  Mr.  Howe  was  admitted  to  frequent 
audiences  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  who  always  maintained  a fincere 
refpeft  for  him.  Mr.  Howe  returned  home  in  1687  upon 
king  James’sdeclaration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  but  fcarcely 
was  he  quietly  fettled  when  he  was  called  on  by  his  bre- 
thren to  confider  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  crifis,  and 
he  without  hefitation  gave  his  opinion  againfl  the  king’s 
difpenfmg  power.  After  the  Revolution  he  difcharged  the 
duties  of  his  pailoral  office  with  unwearied  diligence,  labour- 
ing moil  zealoufly  to  promote  the  interells  of  real  praftical 
religion,  and  to  diffufe  a fpirit  of  candour,  charity,  and 
mutual  forbearance,  among  his  diffenting  brethren.  He 
died  in  1705,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  feventy-fifth 
year.  Mr.  Howe  was  a perfon  of  diitinguifhed  piety  and 
virtue,  of  eminent  intelleftual  endowments,  and  of  extenfive 
learning.  According  to  Granger,  “ He  was  one  of  the 
moil  learned  and  polite  writers  among  the  Difl'enters.  His 
reading  in  divinity  was  very  extenlive : lie  was  a good 
Orientalid,  andunderdood  feveral  of  the  modern  languages.” 


His  works  are  numerous  and  truly  excellent ; the  whole  have 
beencollefted  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  1724,  with 
a life  of  the  author  prefixed,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  more  particulars  than  can  be  given  in  this  article.  Per- 
haps the  principal  of  his  pieces  are  “ The  BleiTednefs  of  the 
Righteous  laid  open,”  and  “ The  Living  Temple  : or  a 
defigned  Improvement  of  that  Notion  thata  goodMan  is  the 
Temple  of  God.”  Biog.  Brit.  Neal’s  Hidory  of  the  Puritans. 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl,  born  in  1725,  was  the  lecond 
fon  of  lord  vifeount  Howe.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
which  he  left  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  to 
enter  the  fervice  of  his  country  on  board  the  Severn,  com- 
manded by  the  honourable  captain  Legge,  which  made  a 
part  of  commodore  Anion’s  fquadron  dellined  for  the  fouth 
feas.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a fioop  of  war;  in  this  he  beat  off  two  large 
French  frigates  after  a gallant  aftion,  for  which  he  was 
made  poll -captain.  He  was  now  appointed  to  a frigate, 
and  afterwards  made  captain  of  admiral  Knowles’s  own  ffiip 
of  eighty  guns  in  Jamaica,  with  which,  at  the  peace  in  1748,  he 
returned  to  England.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Dunkirk  of  fixty  guns,  making  part  of  admiral 
Bofcavven’s  fquadron,  and  he  captured,  oil  Newfoundland, 
the  Alcide  French  man-of-war  of  lixty-four  guns.  In  1757, 
he  ferved  under  admiral  Hawke,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  commodore  of  a fquadron,  with  which  he 
dellroyed  a number  of  lhips  and  magazines  at  St.  Malo. 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  ferved  on  board 
his  ffiip,  and  on  the  lixth  of  Augull,  of  the  fame  year,  he 
took  Cherbourg,  and  dellroyed  the  bafon.  About  this  time, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  became  lord  Howe,  and 
fhortly  after  had  a conliderable  (hare  in  the  viftory  over 
the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Conflans.  When  admiral 
Hawke  prefented  him  to  the  king,  his  majelly  faid,  “ your 
life,  my  lord,  has  been  one  continued  feries  of  fervices  to 
your  country.’’  On  the  return  of  peace  he  was  appointed 
a lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  afterwards  treafurer  of  the 
navy.  In  1 770  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue  and  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1775  he  rofe  in  fucceffion  to  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  : 
at  this  time,  lord  Hawke  gave  the  following  feaman-like 
tellimony  to  his  merit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  “ I advifed  his 
majelly,”  faid  he,  “ to  make  the  promotion,  I have  tried  my 
lord  Howe  on  important  occafions  : he  never  allied  me  how 
he  was  to  execute  any  fervice,  but  always  went  and  per- 
formed it.”  In  the  contell  with  America,  it  was  the  policy  of 
miniilers  to  employ,  in  high  commands,  officers  whole 
public  principles  had  led  them  to  be  favourers  of  popular 
rights,  and  the  oppofers  of  coercive  meafures.  Among 
thefe  none  flood  higher  than  lord  Howe,  and  his  brother  tiie 
general.  Thefe,  by  embarking  in  the  caufe,  were  probably 
aftuated  with  the  perfuafion  that  they  could  fettle  the  dif- 
ferences without  having  recourfe  to  the  fvvord.  Lord  Howe 
went  out  w ith  limited  inllruftions,  and  every  attempt  at 
pacific  meafures  proved  to  be  in  vain.  He  w>as  now' obliged, 
by  his  naval  charafter,  to  follow  fuch  a plan  as  w’ould  do 
honour  to  his  profeffion.  When  the  French  joined  the 
American  caufe,  lord  Howe  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting his  great  talents  as  a commander  ; in  1778,  through 
the  inattention  of  the  adminiilration,  he  was  left  with  a force 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Englilh  fleet  was 
brought  into  a lituatiou  of  much  danger,  but  by  the  Ikilful 
exertion  of  his  lordlhip,  the  French  thought  it  prudent  to 
fail  away,  without  putting  their  llrengtli  to  a trial.  The 
enemy’s  fleet  now  in  veiled  Rhode  I Hand,  but  by  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  lord  Howe  its  plans  were  again  defeated. 
Difgulled,  probably,  with  tjie  caufe  in  which  lie  never  cor- 
dially 
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dially  embarked,  and  detefting  tbe  principles  of  an  admini- 
ftration who  were  delirous  of  deftroying  the  rights  of  their 
countrymen  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  lord  Howe  reiigned  in 
1778,  and  remained  unemployed  till  1782,  when,  upon  the 
change  of  adminiftration,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a vifcount  of  Great  Britain, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a fleet  fitted  out  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  performed  in  the  teeth  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  who  fhunned 
an  adlion,  though  far  fuperior  in  force  and  numbers. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  he  was  made  fir  It  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  an  office  which  he  held  with  a fhort  intermiffion 
by  a change  of  adminiftration,  till  1788,  when  he  was 
created  an  Englifh  earl.  In  1793,  when  the  war  with  France 
broke  out,  his  lordfhip,  at  the  king’s  particular  defire,  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  and  on  the  glorious 
I ft  of  June,  as  it  is  now  called,  he  obtained  a moil  decifive 
victory  over  the  French  Fleet,  took  feven  men  of  war,  and 
rendered  the  others  incapable  of  farther  oppofition.  On 
the  part  of  the  Britilh  not  a fhip  was  deitroyed,  or  taken, 
or  even  much  injured,  and  this  vail  fuccefs  was  obtained 
with  the  lofs  of  but  few  men,  though  the  (laughter  among 
the  enemy’s  crews  was  very  great.  The  gratitude  and 
enthufiafm  of  the  nation  was  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  fervice,  and  the  ill  of  June  is  configned,  by  the 
epithet  already  noticed,  to  futurity,  among  the  mod  fplendid 
days  of  our  national  calendar.  In  1795  lord  Howe  was 
appointed  general  of  the  marines,  and  in  1797  he  refigned 
his  naval  command,  and  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  garter.  His  lordfhip  died  in  1799,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-three,  having  ferved  his  country  with  the  higheil 
reputation  for  a long  period  of  almofl  threeicore  years. 
Lord  Howe  was  ever  diftinguifhed  by  cool  and  ileady 
valour,  found  judgment,  and  confummate  feamanfhip.  Month. 
Mag.  Gent.  Mag. 

Howe,  Tbe,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh 
channel,  near  the  N.W.  caaft  of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey. 

Howe’s  Foreland,  the  northern  point  of  a peninfula  on  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  Kerguelen’s  land.  S.  lat.  48  48'.  E.  long. 
69  28'. 

Howe’s  IJlancl,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  S. 
lat.  31°  36'.  W.  long.  159  4'. 

Howe’s  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  dif- 
covered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767,  on  which  a few  cocoa- 
nut  trees  were  growing.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long  and 
four  broad.  S.  lat.  j6’46'.  W.  long.  1540  8'.  Captain 
Cookobferved  it  in  lvis  paffage  from  Ulietea  to  the  Friendly 
ifles,  in  1774,  and  found  it  to  be  a low  reef-ifland  of  a cir- 
cular form,  about  four  leagues  in  compafs,  compofed  of 
feveral  fmall  patches  connected  by  breakers,  the  largeft  lying 
on  the  N.E.  part.  It  appeared  to  have  no  inhabitants. 

Howe’s,  or  Lord  Howe’s  IJland,  one  of  the  clufter,  called 
Queen  Charlotte’s  iflands,  feparated  from  Egmont  ifland  by 
a paffage  extending  about  1 1 leagues,  and  about  four  miles 
broad  Lord  Howe’s  ifland  lies  in  S.  lat.  ii°  10'.  E.  long. 
164°  43' ; and  Cape  Byron,  the  N.  E.  point  of  Egmont 
ifland,  in  S.  lat.  io°  40'.  E.  long.  164'  49'.  Both 
thefe  iflands  appear  to  be  fertile,  and  have  a pleaiant  appear- 
ance, being  covered  with  tall  trees  of  a beautiful  verdure. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egmont  ifland  are  extremely  nimble, 
vigorous,  and  aftive,  and  feern  to  be  almoft  as  well  qualified 
to  live  in  the  water  as  upon  the  land,  as  they  were  in  and 
out  of  their  canoes  almoft  every  minuter 

Howe’s,  Sound , a bay  or  inlet  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia.  The 
entrance  is  in  N.  lat.  49  23'.  E.long.  237  . 

HOWELL,  James,  in  Biography,  born  in  Carmarthen- 
Ihire  about  15,96,  was  educated  at  Jcfus  college,  Oxford, 


and  at  the  ciofe  of  his  ftudies  he  came  to  London  to  feek 
employment,  being  unable,  through  ftraightened  circum- 
ftances,  to  remain  at  the  univerfity  the  ufual  period. 
Through  the  intereft  of  fir  Robert  Manfel  he  was  appointed 
lleward  to  a patent  glafs  manufactory,  it  being  requifite  to 
fend  an  agent  abroad  to  procure  the  beft  materials  and 
workmen.  He  left  England  in  1619,  and  vifited  .many 
commercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  In  this  journey  he  laid  in  a large  flock  of  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  and  obtained  an  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages  very  unufual  at  that  period.  His  love 
of  literature  did  not  prevent  him  from  performing  his  duty 
to  his  employers.  He  negociated  a fupply  of  the  beft  barilla, 
at  a cheap  rate,  from  Alicaut,  and  engaged  fome  able  work- 
men at  Venice  and  other  places.  He  returned  to  London 
in  the  winter  1621;  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  during  his  abfence  was  chofen  fellow  of  Jefus 
college.  In  1624  he  had  acquired  fuch  reputation  that 
he  was  made  feeretary  to  lord  Scrope,  prefident  of  the 
North,  and  in  1627  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for 
Richmond,  Yorkfhire.  In  1630  he  accompanied  Robert, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  appointed  ambaffador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  his  feeretary, 
and  difplayed  his  oratorical  talents  in  Latin  fpeeches  before 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  fome  German  princes.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  ftate  affairs,  and  in  1640  became 
clerk  of  the  council ;.  but  in  1643  his  papers  were  feized 
by  order  of  parliament,,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  his  pen.  His  writings  were 
numerous,  but  chiefly  of  a temporary  kind.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  author  by  A Collection  of  Letters,  in  one 
volume,  oftavo,  containing  much  of  the  hiilory  of  the  times. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  was  efteemed  a royaliit,  but 
his  remarks  upon  tire  fatal  cataftrophe  which  terminated 
that  inglorious  reign  ihew  that  he  felt  nothing  for  the  fate 
of  the  monarch.  He  flattered  Cromwell,  and  by  his  bending 
temper  he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  Charles  II.  Fie 
died  in  1666,  and  the  following  infeription  is  to  be  feen  on 
his  tomb  in  the  Temple  church : “ Jacobus  Howell,  Cambro- 
Britannus,  Regius  Hiftoriographus  (in  Anglia  primus)  ; 
qui  poft  varias  peregrinationes  tandem  naturae  curium  pere- 
git,  fatur  annorum  et  famse,  domi  forifque  : hue  ulque  er- 
raticus,  his  fixus.  Biog.  Brit. 

HOWILEMUll,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Ghilan  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Reflid. 

HOWITZERS,  in  Artillery,  are  a kind  of  mortars,  in- 
vented by  the  Germans  about  the  year  1593  or  1594,  which 
are  mounted  upon  carriages  like  travelling  gun-carriages, 
and  have  their  trunnions  placed  nearly  in  the  middle.  The 
con ftruftion  of  howitzers  is  as  various  as  that  of  mortars,, 
excepting  the  chambers,  which  are  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  e.  g.  a ten  inch 
howitzer  is  that,  the  diameter  of  which  is  10  inches.  Howit- 
zers are  capable  of  doing  great  execution,  by  firing  {hells 
and  grapes  of  fhots,  in  a fiege  where  the  diftance  is  fmall, 
and  in  the  field,  if  they  were  placed  in  the  flanks  or  be- 
tween the  battalions.  They  are  aJfo  more  eafily  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  than  mortars.  For  the  dimen- 
fions  of  different  howitzers,  and  remarks  on  their  conitruc- 
tion,  the  reader  may  confult  the  article  Cannon. 

HOWKER,  or  Hooker,  a veffel  much  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  ; built  fomething  like  a pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed 
like  a hoy. 

Howkers  carry  from  50  to  200  ton  ; and  with  a fmall 
number  of  hands  will  go  to  the  Eail  Indies.  They  are  com- 
monly navigated  with  two  mails,  viz.  a main-mail  and  a 
£ mizen— 
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mizen-maft.  They  tack  foon  and  fhort,  will  fail  well,  and 
lie  near  the  wind,  and  live  almoft  in  any  fea. 

HOWLE,  in  Ship -Building,  When  the  foot-hooks  of  a 
ill  ip  are  fcarfed  into  the  ground-timbers,  and  bolted,  and  then 
the  plank  laid  on  them  up.  to  the  orlop,  the  carpenters  fay, 
they  begin  to  make  the  {hip  howle. 

HOWSTACK,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  Shet- 
land iflands,  near  the  E.  coall  of  Mainland.  N.  lat.  60  23'. 
W.  long.  i°  10'. 

HO  WTH,  a peninfula  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland,  which 
(Letches  to  the  eaftward,  on  the  north  of  Dublin  bay.  The 
hill  of  Howth  is  an  important  guide  to  the  mariner,  and  a 
light -houfe  has  been  eredted  on  it  in  a confpicuous  fituation. 
As,  however,  the  bay  of  Dublin  is  often  difficult  of  accefs, 
and  as  the  bar  is  a great  impediment  to  the  failing  of  the 
packets  at  a fixed  hour,  the  attention  of  government  has 
been  diredled  to  the  forming  of  an  harbour  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Howth  ; and  a very  fine  pier  is  now 
(1811)  erecting  for  this  purpofe  under  the  direction  of 
able  engineers.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  harbour  will 
not  only  anfwer  as  a much  better  (tation  for  the  packet- 
boats,  but  wall  alfo  contribute  to  improve  the  trade  of 
Dublin.  The  pier  commences  nearly  under  the  fmall  town 
of  Howth,  and  extends  towards  Ireland’s  eye.  1 he  point 
of  Howth  is  in  N.  lat.  53°  21'.  W.  long.  6D  3'- 

Howtii,  a fmall  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
province  of  Leinller,  Ireland,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
peninfula  noticed  in  the  laid  article.  It  is  feven  miles  from 
Dublin. 

HOXTER,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Corvey,  three  miles  N.W . of  it,  but  given  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia  in  1802. 

EIOY,  one  of  the  larger  Orkney  ifiands,  about  1 1 miles 
long  and  more  than  three  broad,  feparated  from  Pomona 
by  a channel  about  a mile  and  a half  wide.  Round  the  coaft 
are  feveral  bays,  in  which  there  is  good  fifhing.  The  prin- 
cipal places  are  Hoy  and  Southwalls.  N.  lat.  58  43'.  W . 
long.  3°  7'. 

Hoy,  a fmall  veffel  or  bark,  ufually  rigged  like  a (loop, 
and  employed  for  carrying  paffengers  and  luggage  from  one 
place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft.  In  Holland 
the  hoy  has  two  mails  ; in  England  it  has  but  one,  when  the 
main-fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a boom,  and  fometimes 
without  it. 

Hoy  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Hoy.  N.  lat.  58  48'.  W.long.3  12'. 

HOY  A,  in  Botany,  named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hoy,  F.L.S.  an  experienced  botanift,  and  able 
cultivator.  Brown  Tr.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  v.  1.  26. 
Afclep.  15.  Prodr.  Nev.  Holl.  v.  1. 459. — Clafs  and  order, 
P entandna  Digynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  Linn.  Jlpocinee, 
Juft. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  five-cleft.  Crown  of  the 
ftamens  in  five  depreffed  fleihy  leaves,  whofe  inner  angle 
extends  into  a tooth  over  each  anther.  Anthers  terminated 
by  a membrane  ; maffes  of  pollen  attached  by  their  bafe, 
converging,  comprefted.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Follicles  fmooth. 
Seeds  comofe. 

A p'enus  of  twining  or  decumbent  flirubs,  with  oppofite 
leaves,  and  many-flowered  umbels  (landing  between  the 
foot-ftalks.  Two  fpecies  only  are  defined  by  Mr.  Brown, 
though  he  fufpecls  the  firft  of  them  may  prove,  when  pro- 
perly examined,  to  comprehend  feveral  hitherto  confounded. 

1’  H.  carnofa.  (Afclepias  carnofa  ; Linn.  Suppl.  170. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1264.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  788.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  2 21.  t.  70.  Stapelia  chinenfis  ; Lour. 
.Cochinch.  205.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fleihy.  Corolla 


downy.  Leaflets  of  the  crown  furrowed  underneath.—- 
Native  of  various  parts  of  Alia,  as  well  as  of  New  Hol- 
land,  within  the  tropics.  The  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington 
received  the  living  plant  from  the  llraits  of  Sunda,  and  it 
flowered  in  her  (love  for  feveral  fucceffive  feafons,  from 
May  to  July.  The  whole  flirub  is  fucculent  and  fmooth. 
Stem  climbing,  round,  downy  above.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  fiightly  revolute,  pale  beneath,  on  thick  (talks. 
Flowers  extremely  beautiful  and  Angular,  in  large  globofe 
umbels,  fmeliing  like  a mixture  of  honey  and  the  1 eruvian 
Heliotrope.  They  are  blufh-colcured,  with  a purple  centre  ; 
their  corolla  down)'  ; the  llar-like  crown  fmooth  and  polilhed, 
like  porcelain. 

2.  H vmdijlora.  (Afclepias  volubilis  ; Linn.  Suppl. 
170.  Watta-kaka-codi  ; Rlieedc  Malab.  v.  9.  25.  t.  15.)  — 
Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  membranous,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
corolla.  Crown  without  furrows.  Brown.  Native  of  woods 
in  Ceylon.  Koenig.  Smooth  in  all  its  parts.  Lccives  ovate 
or  heart-fhaped.  Flowers  green,  without  feent. 

Hoya,  in  Geography,  a principality  of  Germany,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Delmenhorlt,  the  territory  of 
Bremen,  and  the  Wefer,  on  the  E.  by  the  principalities  of 
Luneberg  and  Calenberg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality 
of  Minden,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of  Diepholz  ; 
about  32  miles  long  and  29  broad.  In  this  diftridt  the  heaths 
are  large  and  the  foil  is  fandy  ; neverthelefs  it  contains  fome 
good  paftures  and  arable  lands,  producing  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  and  buck-wheat.  On  the  fides  of  the 
rivers  are  good  meadows.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wefer 
and  the  After.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  rearing  of  bees, 
and  partly  in  manufacturing  linen,  woollen,  (lockings,  &c. 
Moft  of  the  peafants  are  hondfmen.  The  country  com- 
prehends 54  parifhes,  in  which  Lutheranifm  is  profefled. 
Hoya  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  elcdlor  of  Hano- 
ver in  1705  ; a fmall  part  excepted,  which  belonged  to 
Hefle-Caflel.  It  contains  17  fmall  towns,  befides  the  capital 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Wefer.  N.  lat.  52°  51'. 
E.  long.  9 12'. 

Hoya,  La,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  New 
Bifcay  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Parrai. 

HOYACHU,  in  Botany , the  name  given  by  the  Chinefe 
to  the  acacia  tree.  They  make  great  ufe  of  this  tree  in 
arts  and  medicine.  They  have  a way  of  ftriking  a fine  yellow 
upon  paper  with  its  flowers  ; and  they  give  the  feeds  in  fe- 
veral diieafes,  in  fome  of  which,  as  in  the  dyfentery  and  hae- 
morrhages, they  are  of  great  fervice.  But,  befide  thefe, 
they  make  an  odd  medicine  of  them,  which  they  take 
with  great  readinefs  for  purpoles  it  can  never  anfwer.  They 
pick  out  the  feeds  carefully  from  the  pods,  as  foon  as  ripe  ; 
they  put  thefe  into  a flat  veflel,  and  cover  them  with  ox’s 
gall  ; this  is  to  be  fet  for  a hundred  days  to  dry,  in  a place 
where  the  fun  does  not  come  ; after  this,  one  of  thefe  feeds 
is  to  be  fwallowed  every  day  before  the  firft  meal  ; and,  by 
continuing  this  a proper  time,  they  fay  the  eye-fight,  if  loft, 
is  reftored,  and  their  gray  hairs  become  black.  Obferv.  fur 
les  Coutumes  de  l’Aiie,  p.  240. 

HOYER,  in  Geography , a town  .of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Slefwick,  with  a harbour  for  fmall  veflels, -fituated 
on  the  c®aft  of  the  North  fea,  celebrated  for  its  oyfter 
fiihery  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Tondern. 

HOYERSWERDA,  a town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river 
Elften  ; 34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  510  26'. 
E.  long.  1 40  16'. 

HOYLAND,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Dfcntheim  ; 92  miles  N.N.E.  of  Drontheim. 

HOYLE  Lough,  one  of  the  many  large  lakes  in  the 
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eounty  of  Weffmeath,  province  of  Leinffer,  Ireland,  and 
remarkable  for  the  circumffance  of  two  rivers  flowing  inop- 
pofite  diredlions  from  it.  This  lake  is  about  3 miles  N.  from 
Mullingar. 

HOZA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki ; 8 miles  N.  of  Grodno. 

HOZARDARA,  a mountain  of  Perlia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Ifpahan. 

HOZIER,  Peter  d’,  Seigneur  de  la  Garde,  in  Pro- 
vence, a gentleman  diHinguiffied  by  his  genealogical  and  hif- 
torical  refearches,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1592.  He  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  then  entered  into  the  army  under 
the  count  de  Crequi,  the  genealogy  of  whofe  family  he 
drew  up.  His  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  caufed  him  to  be  em- 
ployed by  feveral  other  noble  families  in  a fimilar  fervice. 
To  favour  his  purfuits,  he  obtained,  in  1620,  a place  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  houfhold.  He  was  raifed  to 
other  polls  of  honour,  and  in  1628  the  order  of  St.  Michael 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Lewis  XIII.  He  was,  immediate- 
ly after  this,  peniioned  by  the  court,  exprefsly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  affording  him  leilure  for  his  curious  refearches  con- 
cerning the  illuftrious  families  of  the  kingdom,  of  which,  by 
his  long  labours,  he  had  acquired  a particular  knowledge. 
In  1642,  he  was  made  maitre-d’hotel  to  his  majefty, 
and  in  1654  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  counfellor  of 
Hate.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1660.  He  was  author  of 
“ A Hiftory  of  Britanny,’’  in  folio,  and  a number  of 
genealogies,  fome  of  which  were  printed,  and  others 
left  in  MS.  His  private  character  was  highly  eflima- 
ble  ; and  fo  good  was  his  memory,  that  he  was  able  to 
anfwer  at  once  any  queftion  concerning  arms,  contracts, 
affinities,  dates,  See.  relative  to  all  the  families  which  had 
been  the  fubje&s  of  his  enquiries,  fo  that  it  was  faid  joking- 
ly, “ that  he  mull  needs  have  been  prefent  at  all  the  mar- 
riages and  baptifms  in  the  univerfe.’’  He  left  a fon  Charles- 
Rene  d’,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  judge  of  arms, 
and  was  honoured  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  knight- 
hood of  St.  Maurice.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1732,  and  had 
been  diftiriguiffied  by  his  knowledge  of  heraldry.  He  had 
written  feveral  works  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.,  particularly 
“ Le  Nobiliaire  de  Champagne."  The  nephew  of  this  gen- 
tleman, Lewis  Peter  d’Hozier,  was  alfo  his  fucceffor  in 
office:  he  died  in  1767.  During  the  period  of  his  admi- 
niftration  appeared  “ L’Armorial  ou  Regillres  de  la  Nobleffe 
de  France,"  in  ten  vols.,  folio.  Moreri. 

HOZING  of  Dogs,  the  cutting  out  the  balls  of  their 
feet.  See  Expeditation. 

HOZOW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiev  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

HRADEK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ivoni- 
gingratz  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Konigingratz. 

HRADISCH,  or  Hradista,  a town  of  Moravia, 
capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  an  illand  in 
the  river  Moraw,  famous  for  its  excellent  wine  and  fruit ; 
30  miles  S.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49’  f.  E.  long.  17° 

H'-  ... 

HRADITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ra- 
konitz  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Rakonitz. 

HRASGRAD,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga- 
ria ; 32  miles  S.  of  Rufcek. 

HREBNIA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minlk. 

HRESK,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  ofNovo- 
grodek  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sluck. 

HROZOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Sluck- 
HU  A.  See  Faifo. 
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HUACRE-CHUCO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience 
of  Lima,  and  jurifdidlion  of  Guamalies. 

HUAHEINE,  or  Huahene,  one  of  the  Society 
iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  fituated  in  S.  lat.  160 
43',  W.  long.  iyo°  52',  firH  difeovered  by  Cook  in  1769, 
and  vifited  again  in  1777,  when  he  left  Omai,  after  his  vilit 
to  England,  in  poffeffion  of  a houfe  and  land,  which  he  took 
care  to  provide  for  him.  This  ifland  is  dillant  from  Otaheite 
about  31  leagues,  in  the  direction  of  N.  58°  W.,  and  is 
about  feven  leagues  in  compafs.  Its  furface  is  hilly  and  un- 
uneven, and  it  has  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  called  by 
the  natives  “ Owalle,’’  or  “ Owharre,’’  lying  on  the  W.  fide, 
under  the  northernmoll  high  land,  and  within  the  north  end 
of  the  reef,  which  paffes  along  that  fide  of  the  ifland.  This 
harbour  may  be  entered  by  two  inlets  or  openings  through 
the  reef,  about  mile  dillant  from  each  other:  the 
fouthernmoll  being  the  widelt,  and  having  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  it  a very  fmall  fandy  illand.  The  produdlions  of  this 
illand  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Otaheite,  but  about 
a month  forwarder.  Of  the  cocoa-nuts  the  inhabitants 
make  a food  which  they  called  “ Poe,”  by  mixing  them 
with  yams  ; they  ferape  both  fine,  and  having  incorporated 
the  powder,  they  put  it  into  a wooden  trough,  with  a number 
of  hot  Hones,  by  which  they  make  a kind  of  oily  hafly-pud- 
ding,  which  the  Englilh  failors  liked  very  well,  efpecially 
when  fried.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Otaheite,  with  regard  to  perfon,  drefs,  language,  and  other 
circumllances  pertaining  to  their  difpofition  and  character. 
They  are,  however,  of  a larger  fize,  and  of  a llouter  ffruc- 
ture.  Mr.  (fir  Jofeph)  Banks  meafured  one  of  thefe  men, 
and  found  him  to  be  fix  feet  three  inches  and  a half  high  ; 
but  they  are  invincibly  lazy.  The  women  were  fairer  than 
thofe  of  Otaheite,  and  in  general  more  handfome.  Perfon* 
of  both  fexes  feemed  to  be  lefs  timid  and  lefs  curious. 
Although  they  were  not  ftri&ly  honell,  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, to  their  honour,  that  when  they  undertlood  that  one 
of  their  number  had  been  detefted  in  the  aft  of  Healing, 
they  manifefied  ffrong  ligns  of  difapprobation,  and  pre- 
feribed  a good  beating  for  the  thief,  which  was  immediately 
adminiHered.  In  this  ifland  they  obferved  a kind  of  cheff  or 
ark,  the  lid  of  which  was  nicely  fewed  on,  and  thatched 
very  neatly  with  palm-nut  leaves,  it  was  fixed  upon  two  poles, 
and  fupported  on  little  arches  of  wood  neatly  carved  ; the 
poles  ierved  to  remove  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In  one 
part  of  it  was  a fquare  hole,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
ring,  touching  the  fides,  and  leaving  the  angles  open,  fo  as 
to  form  a round  hole  within  a fquare  one.  See  Ark. 

HUALE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadf- 
jar,  on  the  W.  coail  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  N.  lat.  250  49'=. 
E.  long.  50°. 

HVALSOE,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coafi  of  Norway.  JST.  lat.  69°  40'. 

HUANACO,  in  Zoology,  a Peruvian  animal  of  the 
camel  tribe.  See  Camelus  Huanacus. 

HUARTE,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  French 
Navarre,  who  was  diflinguiffied  in  the  feventeenth  century 
by  a Spaniffi  work  of  great  merit,  entitled,  “A  Trial  of  the 
Wits,  or  a Treatife  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Genius  among 
Men,  with  Rules  and  Direflions,  Hie  wing  to  what  Kind  of 
Study  any  Perfon  is  bell  adapted.”  The  book  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englilh.  Moreri, 

HUBAIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiffan  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Baiza. 

HU  BALD,  Hucbald,  or  Hugbald,  in  Biography,  a 
monk  of  St.  Amand,  in  Flanders,  who  preceded  Guido 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  was  contemporary  with  Remi, 
and  author  of  a treatife  on  mufic,  which  is  Hill  fubfiffing  in 
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the  king  of  France’s  library,  under  the  title  of  “ Enchiri- 
dion Muficae,’’  No.  7202,  tranfcribed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  this  work  there  is  a kind  of  gammut,  or  expedient 
for  delineating  the  feveral  founds  of  the  fcale,  in  a way  wholly 
different  from  his  predecefTors  ; but  the  method  of  Guido 
not  only  fupcrfeded  this,  but,  by  degrees,  effaced  the  know- 
ledge and  remembrance  of  every  other  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  different  countries  and  convents  of  Europe.  How- 
ever, the  aukward  attempts  at  fmging  in  confonance,  which 
appear  in  this  trail,  are  curious,  and  clearly  prove  that  Guido 
neither  invented,  nor,  rude  as  it  was  before  his  time,  much 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  art. 

Hubald  places  the  whole  force  of  his  diaphonics , or  har- 
mony, upon  fourths  and  fifths. 

The  good  monk  fays,  if  to  tliefe  two  parts  two  more  are 
added  in  the  oilave,  the  harmony  will  be  complete  : and  then 
writes,  after  his  manner,  the  fame  fragment  of  melody  over 
again,  with  a very  fmall  change  at  the  end  in  the  accompa- 
niment, which  he  calls  organum  ; which  fee.  It  iseafyfora 
profelfed  mufician  to  divine  what  a flrange  effeil  fuch  a com- 
bination of  founds  would  have.  At  length,  however,  grow- 
ing itill  more  daring  in  his  experiments,  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  the  queflion  is,  “ How  much  higher  the  principal 
melody  may  go  than  the  organum,”  and  the  ingenious  monk 
determines  the  point  by  allowing  that  while  one  voice  remains 
in  the  fame  tone,  the  other  may  wander  about  at  its  pleafure. 
1 he  fucceflion  of  four  ^ds  in  the  next  example,  renders  it 
more  like  mufic  of  this  world,  in  point  of  harmony,  than  any 
of  the  reft.  And,  indeed,  a very  few  alterations  in  the  under 
part  would  make  the  whole  fragment  fupportable  to  modern 
ears. 

Hubald,  the  refpeilable  author  of  thefe  curious  fpeci- 
mens  of  crude  harmony,  was  not  only  a mufician  but  a poet  ; 
and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  patience  and  perfeverance, 
if  not  of  his  genius,  from  a circurnftance  related  by  Sige- 
bert,  the  author  of  his  life,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  van- 
quiihed  a much  greater  difficulty  in  poetry  than  the  lippo- 
grammifts  of  antiquity  ever  attempted  : for  they  only  ex- 
communicated a iingle  letter  of  the  alphabet  from  a whole 
poem  : but  this  determined  monk  compofed  three  hundred 
verfes  in  praife  of  laldnefs,  which  he  addrefied  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  in  which  he  obliged  the  letter  C to  take 
the  lead  in  every  word,  as  the  initial  of  his  patron’s  name  and 
infirmity,  as  thus  : 

“ Carmina  Clarifonse  Calvis  Cantate  Camcemc.’’ 

Thefe  examples  will  fufficiently  indicate  the  infant  ftate 
of  counterpoint  previous  to  the  time  of  Guido,  and  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  whether  it  was  much  improved  by  his 
difeoveries. 

Hubald  died  in  930,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  See  Couktek- 
rbiNT. 

HUB  A R A,  or  Houbara  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology,  the 
ruffed  buftard  of  Latham.  See  Otis. 

HUBARLIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithua- 
nia ; 25  miles  E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

HUBBARDSTON,  a townfhip  of  America,  inWorcef- 
ter  county,  Maffachufetts,  incorporated  in  1767;  contain- 
ing 1 1 1 3 inhabitants  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Bofton. 

HUBBER,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Baltic,  between  the  ifland 
of  Ufedom  and  the  continent.  N.  lat.  54°  38'.  E.  long. 
J3°4°'. 

HUBBERTON,  atownlhipin  Rutland  county,  Vermont, 
containing  642  inhabitants  ; 50  miles  N.  of  Bennington. 

HUBELI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Sa- 
nore  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Sanore.  N.  lat.  25s  53'.  E.  long. 
75°  2U  .1° 
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HUBER,  .John -James,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  ana- 
tomift,  was  born  at  Bade  in  1707.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
great  Haller  at  Berne  in  1730;  after  which  he  ftudied  at 
Stralburgh,  and  in  1733  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  his 
native  place.  He  vifited  Paris  in  1735,  and  in  the  fame  year 
was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  court  of  Baden  Dourlach. 
At  the  requeft  of  his  preceptor,  Haller,  who  had  removed  to 
Gottingen  he  examined  the  Graubund  mountains  in  Switzer- 
land, and  tranfmitted  to  him  his  collection  of  plants  found 
in  that  diftritl,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Haller’s  work 
on  the  botany  of  Switzerland.  The  author  acknowledged 
the  fervices  of  Huber  in  his  preface,  and  invited  him  to 
Gottingen,  in  1738,  to  be  diffedlor.  He  fpeedily  rofe  to 
confiderable  reputation,  being  made  extraordinary  profeffor 
of  anatomy  in  that  city  in  1739;  proteffor  in  the  Caroline 
college  at  Caffel,  with  the  rank  of  court-phyfician,  in  174c  ; 
and  counfellor  of  ftate  and  body-phyfician  to  the  prince,  in 
1748  ; which  office  he  continued  to  fill  during  thirty  years, 
and  died  in  1778.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  elefted, 
without  his  knowledge,  into  the  moft  celebrated  of'  the 
learned  focieties  of  Europe.  The  chief  objects  of  his  re- 
fearcli  were  the  ftruilure  and  ramifications  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  the  nerves  originating  from  it  ; the  fuppofed 
influence  which  the  imagination  of  the  mother  has  over  the 
child  ; and  the  caufe  of  mifearriages.  His  principal  works 
are  entitled,  “ Commentatio  de  Medulla  Spinali,  fpeciatim 
de  Nervis  ab  ea  provenientibus,”  cum  icon.  Goett.  1741, 
4to.  “ Commentatio  de  VaginaE  Uteri  ftruftura  rugofa, 
necnon  de  Hymene,”  1742,  4to.  He  publilhed  a letter  in 
the  Philof.  TranfaCtions,  vol.  46.  “ De  cadavere  aperto  in 
quo  non  exiftit  vefica  fellea,  et  de  Sterno  gibbofo.”  Gen. 
Biog. 

HUBERT,  Matthew,  was  born  of  humble  parents, 
at  Chatillon,  on  the  Maine,  in  the  year  1640.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  and  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  as 
foon  as  he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  His  eloquence  as  a 
preacher  caufed  him  to  be  noticed,  and  followed  bv  vaft 
crowds.  His  popularity  did  not  produce  in  his  mind  any 
ill  effeils  : he  was  diftinguifhed  for  piety,  humility,  and  a 
general  kindnefs  and  fuavity  of  manners,  tie  was  not 
afliamed,  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  his  popularity,  of  his  low 
origin,  or  of  the  obligations  he  had  been  under  to  his  friends. 
Meeting  once,  in  company,  with  a perfon  of  diftindtion, 
who  obferved  to  him  that  he  recognized  in  Hubert  an  old 
fellow-ftudent ; he  replied,  with  emotions  of  pure  and  un- 
feigned gratitude,  “ That  is  a circurnftance  which  I can 
never  forget,  for  you  had  the  goodnefs  not  only  to  furnifh 
me  with  books,  but  to  bellow  on  me  a part  cf  your  clothes.” 
He  died  in  1717  at  the  age  of  77.  Six  volumes  of  his  fer- 
mons  were  publifhed  by  father  Monteuil  in  1725,  which 
were,  at  one  time,  as  much  read  in  the  clofet,  as  they  had 
been  admired  from  the  pulpit.  Moreri. 

Hubert,  St.,  anciently  Andainum,  or  Andagium,  in  Geo- 
graphy, an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forets,  fituated  in  the  forelt  of  Ardennes,  on  the  fmall 
river  Homme.  It  took  its  name  from  an  abbey  of  Benedic- 
tines, where  the  remains  of  St.  Hubert  were  depofited  in 
825,  in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  a council,  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Arlon.  N.  lat.  50°  1'. 
E.  long,  f 27'. 

Hubert,  St.,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood,  infti- 
tuted,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  by  Gerard  V.,  duke  of 
Juliers,  in  memory  of  a viilory  gained  by  him  over  Arnold 
of  Egmont,  on  St.  Hubert’s  day,  in  the  year  1447.  In 
1709  it  was  revived  by  John-William,  eledlor-palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  The  reigning  eleilor-palatine  is  grand  mailer.  It  was 
alfo  ufed  at  Wurtemberg,  where  the  reigning  duke  of  Wur- 
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temberg  was  grand  matter.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  a chain 
of  gold,  to  which  is  pendent  a crofs  pattee,  fet  with  jewels, 
from  the  angles  of  which  iffue  rays  of  gold  ; on  the  centre 
is  a medallion  of  gold  enamelled,  with  a portrait  of  St.  Hu- 
bert, kneeling  before  a crucifix,  placed  between  the  horns  of 
a ftag  Handing  in  a wood,  all  proper.  The  knights  alfo 
wear,  on  the  left  fide  of  their  coat,  a circle  furrounded  with 
rays,  embroidered  in  gold  ; and  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  a red 
ground,  fome  German  words,  fignifying  “ Keep  firm  in  the 
Faith.’’  At  all  times,  except  feftival  days,  they  wear  the 
crofs  tied  to  a red  ribbon,  which  paffes  fcarf-wife  from  the 
left  (boulder  to  the  right  thigh. 

HUBKOW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  Vol- 
hynia  ; 64  miles  N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

HUBNER,  John,  in  Biography,  a German  hiftorian 
and  geographer,  born  in  1668,  was  celebrated  likewife  as 
an  inttruftor  of  youth,  and  became  redlor  of  the  fchool  of 
Hamburgh.  He  died  in  1732,  and  is  known  to  pofterity 
by  feveral  ufeful  compendiums  in  hiftory,  geography,  & c., 
which  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  His 
chief  works  are,  “ Bibliotheca  Hiftorica  Hamburgenfis 
“ Mufaeum  Geographicum.’’  Moreri. 

HUBS,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  applied  in  fome  dif- 
tricls  to  the  names  of  wheels  of  certain  kinds. 

HUCAMYBUFF,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  in 
fome  places  to  fuch  coarfe  tufty  grafs  as  remains  after  eating 
down  the  more  luxuriant  pafture  lands  by  live  ftoek,  and 
which  is  afterwards  mown  and  made  into  rough  fort  of  hay. 
This  fort  of  work  is  in  other  dittridts  often  denominated 
/jobbing.  It  is  often  pronounced  hogamybujf  by  the 
farmers. 

HU-CHOUI-LO-TCHUAN,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Corea;  600  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  42^  27'. 
E.  long.  128°  51'. 

HUGH,  or  Huciio,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo  Hucho. 

HUCKABACK,  in  Commerce , is  a kind  of  linen,  on 
which  the  figures  are  railed. 

HUCKESWAGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Berg  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Duffeldorp. 

HUCKLE  Bone,  the  hip-bone.  See  CoxiK  OJJa. 

HUCQUELIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diltrift  of  Montreuil ; nine  miles  N.E. 
of  it.  The  place  contains  710,  and  the  canton  11,967  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  242^  kiliometres,  in  24  com- 
munes. 

HUCKSTER,  one  that  fells  provifions  or  fmall  wares 
by  retail. 

HUD  Siieaf,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  by  which  the 
fheaf  that  covers  the  top  of  the  hattock  is  frequently  known. 
See  Hudder. 

HUDDE,  John,  in  Biography,  a burgomafter  of  Am- 
fterdam,  who  flourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  and  died 
in  1704,  was  eminent  in  his  charadter  of  a magiftrate,  and 
poffeffed  a commanding  genius  for  mathematical  ttudies. 
Much  was  expedted  from  his  talents  as  a man  of  fcience, 
but  he  was  diverted  from  the  purfuit  by  Hate  affairs.  He 
was  neverthelefs  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  little  pieces 
“ On  the  Redudtion  of  Equations  “ De  Maximis  et  Mi- 
nimis,’’ and  his  “Commentary  on  the  Geometry  of  Def- 
cartes,”  &c.  Moreri. 

HUDDELGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hiudooftan, 
in  Oriffa  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Boad. 

HUDDER,  in  Agriculture,  a name  given,  in  many  coun- 
ties, to  the  fheaf  by  which  the  hattock  is  covered  and  pro- 
tected at  top  from  the  effedls  of  rain,  &c. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  or  Huthersfield,  in  Geogra- 


phy, a market-town  and  parifh  in  the  Well  Riding  of  York - 
fhire,  England,  is  a large  improving  place,  noted  for  being 
the  centre  of  a manufacturing  dittridt.  The  parifh  confifts 
of  the  following  hamlets,  or  townfhips ; Quarmby  with 
Lindley,  Longwood,  Golcarr,  and  part  of  Scamandan, 
Slaughthwaite,  and  Marfden,  all  of  which  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  perfons  engaged  in  different  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  The  goods  made  here  confitt  chiefly  of  nar- 
row plain  cloths,  both  fine  and  coarfe,  with  fome  broad 
cloths,  elaftics,  beaverettes,  kerfeymeres,  &c.  For  the  dif- 
play  and  fale  of  thefe,  a commodious  building,  of  a circular 
form,  called  the  Cloth-hall,  was  eredted  here,  in  1765,  by 
fir  John  Ramfden,  who  poffeffes  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
land  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  alfo  a great  many 
houfes.  The  building  confifts  of  two  ftories,  and  is  divided 
into  two  courts.  All  the  windows  open  to  thefe  areas.  A 
market  is  held  here  every  Tuefday,  which  commences  early 
in  the  morning,  and  is  clofed  at  half  pail  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon.  The  refort  of  manufacturers,  wool-ftaplers,  &c.  to 
this  mart,  is  very  numerous,  many  of  whom  come  from 
Leeds,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Befides  the  market  here  are  three  annual  fairs.  The  police 
of  the  town  is  under  a conttable  and  his  deputy,  who  are 
annually  chofen,  or  rather  appointed,  by  the  Ramfden 
family  at  their  court -leet  held  at  Almonfbury.  Hudder- 
field  is  14  miles  weft  of  Wakefield,  and  x 88  from  London. 
In  the  year  1800  it  contained  1398  houfes,  and  7268  inha- 
bitants. In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  following  feats  : 
Whitley-hall,  belonging  to  the  Beaumont  family  ; Kirk- 
lees-hall,  the  property  of  fir  George  Armytage,  bart. ; 
Fixly-hall,  the  feat  of  Thomas  Thornhill,  efq.  ; and  Mills- 
bridge,  belonging  to  W.  Radcliffe,  efq.  Weft  of  Almonf- 
bury is  an  eminence  called  Caftle-hill,  on  the  fummit  of 
which  is  an  ancient  entrenchment,  fuppofed  by  fome  topo- 
graphers to  have  been  the  Roman  Cambodunum  ; but  Mr. 
Watfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Halifax,  attributes  it  to  the 
Saxons,  and  thinks,  that  Slack,  to  the  north  of  Hudders- 
field, was  the  fcite  of  that  ftation.  The  Roman  road  from 
Manchefter,  Mancunium,  to  York,  Eboracum,  paffed  near 
Almonfbury,  and  the  name,  and  contiguity  to  the  Roman 
road,  are  againft  Mr.  Watfon’s  conjectures. 

Huddersfield  Canal,  is  an  inland  navigation  in  York- 
fhire  and  Lancafhire,  begun  in  purfuance  of  aCts  of  parlia- 
men  paffed  in  the  years  1793  and  1800,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  article  Canal,  and  have  here  only  to  add, 
that  the  locks  are  72  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  and  gene- 
rally rife  about  ten  feet : there  is  a tunnel  of  about  200 
yards  long,  S.E.  of  Scout  Mill,  near  Afhton-under-line  : an 
aqueduCl  of  caft-iron,  50  or  60  feet  long,  having  a ftone 
bridge  of  one  arch  by  its  fide  for  the  towing-path : thefe 
were  eredted  in  1801  and  1802.  At  Wright’s  Mill  the 
canal  croffes  the  Tame,  to  its  weftern  fide,  juft  after  it  has 
entered  Yorkfhire,  on  a two-arch  ftone  aqueduct.  The 
canal  has  been  now  a long  time  completed,  and  is  ufed, 
from  its  weftern  end,  about  eight  miles  to  Woolroyd,  and 
from  its  eaftern  end  to  Diglee  in  Sadleworth ; and  at  this 
time,  the  great  tunnel  3j  miles  long  and  250  yards  beneath 
Pule  hill  on  the  grand  ridge,  is,  we  believe,  very  nearly 
finifhed.  The  bridges  on  this  canal  have  been  impru- 
dently conitruCted,  many  of  them,  even  under  the  public 
roads,  without  towing-paths  under  them,  and  muft  be  taken 
down  and  widened.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1810,  a 
fecond  accident  happened  to  the  refervdirs  of  this  canal, 
when  the  Driggle  refervoir  on  Stanedge,  containing  28  acres, 
burft,  and  inundated  the  vallies  below. 

HUD-SJERA,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  ; 36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sana. 
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HUDSON,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  naval 
commander,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  till  about  the  year 
1607.  -A-1  this  period  he  was  fent  out  on  an  expedition,  by 

fome  London  merchants,  in  a fmall  veffel  for  exploring  a 
north-eail  paffage  to  Japan  and  China.  This  daring  adven- 
turer fet  fail  on  the  1 ft  of  May  with  a crew  of  only  ten  men 
and  a boy,  befides  himfelf,  and  proceeded  beyond  the  80th 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  North  fea,  when,  being  flopped 
by  the  ice,  they  returned  and  arrived  at  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.  In  a fecond  voyage  he  landed  at  Nova 
Zembla,  but  proceeded  no  farther  eaft,  and  returned  in  Au- 
guft.  In  1609  he  was  fitted  out  for  a third  voyage  by 
fome  merchants  of  the  Dutch-Eafl-India-company,  and 
after  another  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  the  eaftward  he  fleered 
for  the  American  coafl,  and  went  down  as  far  as  Chefapeak- 
bay.  His  crew,  diffatisfied  with  their  want  of  fuccefs,  pre- 
vented him  from  endeavouring  to  find  a weflerly  paffage 
through  Davis’s  ilrait,  and  he  returned  in  November.  In 
a fourth  voyage  he  came,  June  4th  1610,  within  fight  of 
Greenland,  and  proceeding  weflward,  he  reached,  in  fixty 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  the  flrait  bearing  his 
name.  Through  this  he  advanced  along  the  coafl  of  Labra- 
dor, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Britannia,  till  it 
iffued  in  the  vafl  bay  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Hudfon.  At  firfl  he  thought  he  had  difeovered  the  long 
fought  paffage  to  the  north -weft,  but  experience  taught 
him  that  it  was  only  a bay,  and  he  refolved  to  winter  in  it. 
They  found  provifions  during  the  winter  feafon,  but  at  the 
approach  of  fpring  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmofl  diffi- 
culties. The  commander  forgot  his  own  fufferings  in  the 
hope  of  making  new  difeoveries,  but  his  crew,  not  having 
the  fame  motives  for  patience  and  perfeverance,  began  to 
mutiny,  and  he  threatened  to  fet  them  on  fhore.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  willing  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  his  purpofe, 
feized  Mr.  Hudfon,  his  fon,  and  feven  others,  who  were  mofl 
attached  to  him,  and  putting  them  on  fhore  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  ftraits,  left  them  to  perifh  by  the  waves,  or  other  hardfhips. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  Hudfon,  a man  illuftrious  in 
the  annals  of  naval  difeovery. 

Hudson,  John,  was  born  in  1662  at  Widehope,  near 
Cockermouth,  where  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford.  In  1684  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  and  then  removed  to  Unirerfity  college,  of  which,  in 
two  years  after,  he  was  chofen  fellow.  In  1701  he  was 
eledled  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  again  ft  the 
competition  of  the  learned  Wallis,  afterwards  Arabic  pro- 
feffor.  He  now  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1712  he 
was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall.  He  employed  the 
advantages  of  his  fituation  in  editing  feveral  of  the  mofl 
valuable  authors  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  “ Velleius  Paterculus  “ Thucydides 
“ Geographiae  Veteris  Scriptores  Graeci  Minores  “ Dio- 
nylius  Halicamaffus  and  “ Longinus.”  The  editions  of 
Dr.  Hudfon  are  valued  for  their  elegance  and  corredlnefs. 
He  never  poffeffed  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  and  died 
at  St.  Mary-hall  in  Nov.  1719.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  a portrait  painter,  who  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  principal  repute  and  pra&ice  of  the  pro- 
feffion  in  London,  after  Richardfon,  under  whom  he  flu- 
died,  and  Jervas  were  gone.  Yet,  though  confeffedly  the 
bell  of  his  time,  it  is  but  fmall  praife  to  fay  fo  of  him  ; he 
wall  be  longer  remembered  as  the  mailer  of  an  illuftrious 
pupil  who  foon  eclipfed  him,  when  he  began  to  appear  before 
the  public,  and  who  yet  remains  unrivalled,  fir  Jofhua 
Reynolds. 

Hudfon  certainly  improved  upon  the  tafte  of  the  artifts 


; o n. 

who  immediately  preceded  him,  and  who  had  fallen  in  fuc- 
ceffion  from  Kneller,  into  the  utmofl  imbecility  of  pradlice 
as  well  as  feeling  in  the  art.  For  a while  his  fuccefs  was 
interrupted  by  Vanloo  and  I.iotard,  but  the  Englifh  gentry 
in  general  were  faithful  to  their  compatriot,  and  were  con- 
tent with  his  honefl  fimilitudes,  with  fair  tied  wigs,  velvet 
coats  and  white  fattin  waiftcoats,  duly  gilt  and  embrob 
dered. 

When  Reynolds  began  to  pradlife  and  gain  fame,  Hud- 
fon was  advanced  in  years,  and  having  acquired  an  indepen- 
dency of  fortune,  he  retired  and  left  the  field  to  his  youthful 
rival,  after  having  finifhed  his  mofl  capital  performance,  the 
family  piece  of  Charles  duke  of  Marlborough. 

He  went  to  refide  at  a beautiful  villa  which  he  built  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  died  in  1779.  at  the  age  of  78.  He 
was  twice  married,  firfl  to  the  daughter  of  his  mailer  Rich- 
ardfon, and  afterwards,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  a Mrs. 
Fiennes,  a gentlewoman  of  good  fortune,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  villa,  with  an  excellent  collection  of  cabinet 
pictures  and  drawings  by  the  old  mailers. 

Hudson,  William,  one  of  the  earlielt  Linnaean  bota- 
nifls  in  England,  was  born  in  Weftmoreland,  about  the 
year  1730.  He  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  to  an  apothecary 
in  Panton  ftreet,  Haymarket,  to  whole  bufinefs  he  fucceeded, 
and  with  whole  widow  and  daughters  he  continued  to  refide. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  amiable  and  learned  Mr.  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  greatly  advanced  his  tafte  and  information  in 
natural  hiflory.  This  gentleman  direCled  his  attention  to 
the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  and  gave  his  mind  that  corrcCt 
and  fcientific  turn,  which  caufed  him  to  take  the  lead  as  a 
claffical  Englifh  botanift,  and  induced  him  to  become  the 
author  of  the  Flora  Anglica , publifhed  in  1762,  in  one  vo- 
lume oCtavo.  The  plan  of  this  book  was,  taking  Ray’s 
Synopjis  as  a ground-work,  to  difpofe  his  plants  in  order, 
according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem  and  nomenclature,  with 
fuch  additions  of  new  fpecies,  or  of  new  places  of  growth,  as 
the  author  or  his  friends  were  able  to  furnifh.  The  fyno- 
nyms  of  the  mofl  valuable  authors,  fince  the  time  of  Ray 
or  Dillenius,  were  fuperadded,  as  well  as  deferiptions  of 
new  or  rare  plants ; and  even  new  fpecific  characters, 
wherever  the  Englifh  fpecimens  did  not  well  anfwer  to  the 
definitions  in  Linnaeus.  Some  few  generic  alterations  were 
alfo  hazarded  ; but  for  the  moll  part  the  Linnaean  defini- 
tions in  this  department  were  relied  on.  Many  fynonyms 
alfo  were  copied  from  Linnaeus  or  other  writers,  as  appears 
by  errors  of  the  prefs  retained  in  the  tranferibing.  Of  this 
too  common  fault  we  have  had  occafion  to  take  notice  on 
fome  other  occafions,  but  we  by  no  means  intend  to  affert 
that  Mr.  Hudfon  confulted  none  of  the  authors  he  quoted. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  fuch  blind  tranfeription  was 
more  rarely  praClifed  by  him  than  by.  many  other  writers. 
The  particular  places  of  growth  of  the  rarer  fpecies  were 
given  in  Ray’s  manner,  in  Englifh,  though  the  reft  of  the 
book  was  Latin.  The  elegant  preface  was  written  by  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  and  probably  the  concife,  but  not  lefs  elegant, 
dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  “ artium , 
turn  ut ilium,  turn  elegantiurum,  judici  et  patrono.” 

This  publication  gave  Mr.  Hudfon  a confiderable  rank 
as  a botanift,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  derived  no  fmall  advantage  from  a comparifon 
with  Dr.  Hill’s  attempt  of  the  fame  kind.  He  had  indeed 
previoufly,  in  the  courfe  of  his  medical  practice,  formed 
fome  valuable  connexions,  which  were  cemented  by  botanical 
tafte,  and  he  found  leifure,  from  time  to  time,  to  vifit  feve- 
ral friends  in  the  courfe  of  his  botanical  expeditions,  efpe- 
cially  in  Devonfhire.  His  correfpondence  with  Linnaeus, 
Haller,  and  others,  as  well  as  amongft  his  countrymen,  was 

frequent 
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'frequent  and  very  ufeful  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
which  were  extended  not  only  to  botany  in  all  its  cryptoga- 
mic  minuttx,  but,  with  great  ardour  alfo,  to  infedls,  (hells, 
and  other  branches  of  Britiffi  zoology.  He  was  elefted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  Nov.  5th,  and  admitted  Nov. 
1 2th  1761.  He  took  the  lead  very  much  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Apothecaries’  company,  and  was  their  botanical  demon- 
(trator  in  the  Chelfea  garden  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hudfon,  having  never  married,  continued  to  refide 
in  Panton  llreet  with  the  lail-furviving  daughter  of  his  friend 
and  mailer,  an  amiable  and  valuable  woman,  married  to  Mr- 
Hole  ; nor  did  he  remit  in  his  attention  to  fcience  or  bufinefs. 
There  the  writer  of  the  prefent  narrative  often  vifited  him, 
and  experienced  his  kind,  though  fomewhat  referved,  com- 
munications and  favour.  His  Flora  being  grown  very  fcarce, 
infomuch  that  a copy  had  been  fold  for  near  twenty  times 
its  original  price,  he  publifhed,  in  1778,  a new  edition,  in 
two  volumes,  with  many  additions,  and  various  alterations. 
Some  of  the  latter,  refpefting  the  fpecies  or  varieties  of 
grades,  have  been  thought  lefs  advantageous  than  the  reft. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  edition  was  worthy  of  its 
author,  and  of  the  advanced  (late  of  the  fcience.  The 
Flora  Scotica  of  his  contemporary  Mr.  Lightfoot,  a man  of 
more  popular  manners  and  ftyle,  will  not  bear  a cotnparifon 
with  it  for  authenticity  or  originality,  however  pleafing 
and  eftimable  for  the  graces  it  beftows  on  even  the  drieft 
parts  of  the  fcience. 

The  merits  of  the  fubjedl  of  this  article  were  of  a higher 
order.  In  his  focial  intercourfe  he  courted  not  the  many, 
but  was  warmly  attached  to  a few.  His  moral  character 
was  without  a (lain,  and  his  mind  was  eftablifhed  on  the 
founded  principles.  His  tranquillity  received  a dreadful 
(hock  in  the  winter  of  1783,  when  his  houfe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  literary  treafures,  were  deftroyed  by  a hidden 
fire,  eauled,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  villany  of  a confiden- 
tial fervant,  who  knew  of  a confiderable  fum  in  money 
which  his  mafter  had  received  a day  or  two  before.  No 
traces  of  the  gold  were  found  amongft  the  ruins.  The  fer- 
vant, after  a treacherous  application  for  affillance,  on  the 
pretence  of  being  totally  deftitute,  difappeared.  The  pro- 
perty had,  by  accident,  been  for  a (hort  time  only,  unin- 
fured,  and  the  lofs  was  therefore  confiderable,  in  a pecuni- 
ary point  of  view,  to  a man  whofe  refources  were  not  ex- 
tenfive.  He  bore  the  whole  like  a philofopher  and  a Chrif- 
tian,  giving  up  his  praflice,  and  retiring,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hole,  to  a more  economical  refidence  in  Jermyn  ftreet, 
where  he  died  May  23d  1793,  Mrs.  Hole  furviving  him  but 
a few  months. 

The  accident  of  the  fire  entirely  defeated  a project  Mr. 
Hudfon  had  for  many  years  kept  in  view,  of  publifhing  a 
Fauna  Britannica,  on  the  plan  of  his  Flora , for  which  he 
had  long  been  colle&ing  materials.  His  tafte  for  his  fa- 
vourite purfuit  remained  to  the  laft,  unimpaired  and  unem- 
bittered by  thefe  difappointments.  He  became  a fellow 
of  the  Linnaean  Society  early  in  1791,  liberally  contributing 
to  its  infant  funds,  and  attending  the  meetings  as  often  as 
his  now  declining  health  would  allow.  His  lungs  had  for 
many  years  been  in  an  ulcerated  ftate,  and  he  laboured 
under  frequent  impofthumes  in  that  part ; but  a fuceeffion 
of  paralytic  attacks  appear  to  have  been  the  more  imme- 
diate caufe  of  his  diffolution.  His  refigned  and  placid 
exit  was  conformable  to  the  tenour  of  his  life.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  James’s.  “ May 
the  writer  of  this  leave  no  more  errors  behind  him,  as  an 
author,  or  as  a man!”  S. 

Hudson  City,  in  Geography,  a port  of  entry  and  poft- 
town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  and  ftate  of 


New  York,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon  river;  132  miles  N„ 
of  New  York  city.  This  town  was  begun  in  1783,  on  a 
fpot,  acceflible  by  veflels  of  any  iize  ; and  was  laid  out  in 
fquares,  formed  by  fpacious  ftreets,  crofting  one  another  at 
right  angles.  Each  fquare  contains  30  lots,  and  each  lot 
is  50  feet  in  front  and  120  feet  in  depth.  From  the  period 
of  its  commencement,  the  increafe  of  this  town  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid;  in  two  years  150  dwelling  houfes  were 
eretfed,  with  (hops,  barns,  warehoufes,  and  other  buildings, 
a covered  rope-walk,  and  one  of  the  bed  diftilleries  in  Ame- 
rica ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants  collefted  in  this  (hort 
interval  of  time  amounted  to  1500.  Since  the  year  1786, 
a printing-office  has  been  eftabliftied,  feveral  public  buildings 
have  been  credited,  with  dwelling-houfes,  (tores,  &c.  The 
town  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  water,  conveyed  by  pipes 
to  their  cellars,  from  a fpring  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles 
To  the  fouthward  is  a large  bay,  and  it  commands  extenfive 
views  from  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  fituated.  The  river 
is  a mile  wide,  and  forms  towards  the  north  a number  of 
creeks  and  bays.  From  the  S.E.  to  the  S.W.  the  city  is 
(kreened  by  hills,  and  the  diftant  profped  is  terminated  by  a 
chain  of  ftupendous  mountains,  called  the  “ Kaat’s  hill.” 
Here  is  a bank,  called  the  “ bank  of  Columbia,  whofe 
capital  may  not  exceed  160,000  dollars,  compofed  of  400 
(hares,  at  400  dollars  each.  This  city  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
recorder,  four  aldermen,  four  afliftants,  and  other  officers. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Hudfon  townffiip  is  3664. 
N.  lat.  42°  14'. 

Hudson,  a flouriffiing  town  in  Trumbull  county,  and 
ftate  of  Ohio,  about  35  miles  W.  of  Warren,  containing 
about  200  inhabitants. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  an  inland  fea,  fo  called  from  the  voyager 
Hudfon,  who  in  1610  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  this  inland  fea,  approaching  the  Baltic  in  (ize, 
which  has,  however,  been  denominated  Hudfon’s  bay. 
Hudfon’s  fea  may  be  confidered  as  extending  from  W.  long. 
7°°,  t0  long-  115  ? or  450  of  longitude,  which,  allowing  the 
degree  only  30  miles,  will  be  1350  geographical  miles  in 
length,  and  its  medial  breadth  about  350.  The  entrance 
of  tiffs  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving  to  the  N.  cape 
Farewell  and  Davis’s  ftraits,  is  between  Refolution  ides  on 
the  N.,  and  Button’s  ides  on  the  Labrador  coaft,  to  the 
S.,  forming  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ftraits  diftinguidted 
by  the  name  of  the  difeoverer.  The  ffiores  are  generally 
rocky  and  precipitous  ; with  fome  large  beaches  ; the  ides 
of  Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges,  are  alfo  very  lofty 
and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is 
140  fathoms.  From  cape  Churchill  to  the  S.  end  of  the  bay 
are  regular  foundings ; near  the  diore  (hallow  with  a muddy 
or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  N.  of  Churchill,  the  foundings  are 
irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  part6  the  rocks 
appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water.  From  Moofe  river, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  to  Cape  Churchill,  the  land  is 
flat,  marffiy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  larch,  and 
willows.  From  cape  Churchill  to  Wager’s  water,  the 
coafts  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  fea,  and  deftitute  of 
wood,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekelko  and  Seal  rivers 
The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked,  nor  are  there  any  traces 
of  trees  for  a great  diftance  inland.  The  mouths  of  all  the 
rivers  are  filled  with  (lioals,  except  that  of  Churchill,  in 
which  the  largeft  (hips  may  lie;  but  10  miles  higher,  the 
channel  is  obftruffted  with  fand-banks;  and  all  the  rivers,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  navigated,  abound  with  rapids  and 
catara&s,  from  10  to  60  feet  perpendicular.  As  far  inland 
as  the  Hudfon-bay  Company  have  fettlements,  which  is  600 
miles  to  the  W.,  at  a place  called  “ Hudfon  Houfe,’’  N. 
lat.  530.  W.  long.  106  27',  is  flat  country.  The  climate 
9 is 
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is  almoft  always  wintry,  the  hot  weather  in  June,  though 
violent,  being  of  fhort  duration.  The  fnows  begin  to  fa  1 in 
October,  and  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  during  the  winter; 
the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port  wine  freezes  in 
a folid  mafs,  and  brandy  coagulates.  The  ice  begins  to  dif- 
appear  in  May,  and  hot  weather  commences  about  the  middle 
of  June.  Mock  funs  and  halos  are  frequent  and  brilliant; 
the  night  is  enlivened  with  the  Aurora  Borealis ; and  the  itars 
appear  with  a iirey  rednefs.  Thunder,  though  not  frequent, 
is  very  violent.  The  fea  does  not  abound  with  fifh,  but  it 
furniihes  the  common  whale,  and  the  beluga  or  white  whale 
is  taken  in  coniiderable  numbers  in  June,  when  the  rivers  on 
the  fouth  have  difcharged  their  ice.  Large  fturgeons 
are  alfo  caught  near  Albany.  Shell  fifh  are  very  rare,  com- 
mon mufcles  excepted,  which  are  frequent.  Multitudes  of 
birds  retire  to  this  remote  country,  as  well  as  to  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  from  places  molt  remotely  fouth,  perhaps 
from  the  Antilles  ; and  fome  even  of  the  moll  delicate  little 
fpecies.  Moll  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  are 
feen  returning  fouthward,  with  their  young  broods  to  more 
favourable  climates.  The  favages  partly  regulate  their 
months  by  the  appearance  of  birds.  All  the  groufe  kind, 
ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland  finch, 
brave  the  fevereft  winter ; and  feveral  of  the  falcons  and 
owls  feek  fhelter  in  the  woods.  The  rein  deer  pafs  in  vafl 
herds  towards  the  N.  in  Odlober,  feeking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating  ice, 
mofl  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  : the  females  lie  concealed 
in  the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  rivers  till  March,  when 
they  come  out  with  their  twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe 
to  the  fea  in  fearch  of  their  conforts.  The  large  tradl  of 
territory  on  the  fouth  of  this  fea  is  the  property  of  the 
Hudfon’s  Bay  company,  who  derive  their  chief  profits 
from  furs.  This  fea  has  been  repeatedly  explored  for  a 
N.W.  paffage  to  no  purpofe.  Chefterfield  inlet,  (fee 
Chesterfield,)  ftretches  far  to  the  W.,  and  terminates 
in  a magnificent  lake  of  frefli  water,  communicating  with 
this  fea  by  a broad  river  ; the  adjacent  land  being  level, 
rich  in  palture,  and  abounding  with  deer.  It  is  probably 
believed,  that  the  Hudfon  fea  on  the  N.E.  opens  into  the 
Artlic  ocean,  where  the  perpetual  ice  prefents  an  infur- 
mountable  barrier  to  commercial  adventurers.  The  gulf, 
or  fea  of  Davis,  may  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  fea  of 
Hudfon,  and  probably  joins  the  Ar£lic  ocean. 

The  regions  around  Hudfon’s  bay  and  that  of  Labrador 
have  been  fometimes  called  New  Britain  (which  fee). 
The  parts  on  the  W.  of  Hudfon’s  bay  have  alio  been  called 
New  North  and  South  Wales  ; while  that  on  the  E.  is  flyled 
Eaft  Main.  In  the  S.,  James’s  bay  llretches  inland  about 
300  miles  by  about  500  in  breadth  ; and  the  moll  valuable 
fettlements  are  in  that  vicinity,  as  Albany  fort,  Moofe  fort, 
and  Eaft  Main  faclory.  Further  to  the  S.  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Upper  Canada,  are  Brunfwick  houfe,  Frederick  houfe, 
and  fome  others,  belonging,  probably,  to  the  N.W.  company. 
In  the  N.,  Severn  houfe  is  at  the  mouth  of  a large  river,  which 
feems  to  flow  from  the  lake  of  Winnipic.  York  fort  Hands 
on  Nelfon’s  river : and  flill  further  to  the  N.  is  Churchill 
fort,  which  feems  to  be  the  farthell  fettlement  in  that  direc- 
tion. To  the  W.  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  had  extended 
little  further  than  Hudfon’s  houfe  ; while  the  fuperior  fpirit 
of  the  N.W.  company,  eflablifhed  in  1784,  has  nearly 
approached  the  Pacific.  The  boundary  between  the  Hud- 
fon’s Bay  company  and  Canada  is  underflood  to  follow  the 
ridge  that  gives  fource  to  the  rivers  flowing  N.  and  S.  as  far 
as  lake  Annipeg,  fo  that  lat.  49°  is  faid  to  form  the  limit. 
The  mofl  important  rivers  in  this  country  are,  the  Nelfon, 
or  Safkafhawin,  and  the  Severn  : the  comparative  courfe  of 
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the  latter  fcarcely  exceeding  400  Britifli  miles,  but  of  great 
breadth  and  depth.  In  the  S.  the  Albany,  Moofe,  Abitib, 
and  Harricana,  are  the  mofl  confiderable  ; but  all  the  rivers 
are  impeded  with  falls  and  fhoals.  In  the  fea  of  Hudfon 
are  feveral  high  iflands.  Pennant’s  Arftic  Zoologv.  Pin- 
kerton’s Geog.  vol.  iii. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  See  Company,  and  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

Hudson’s  Houfe , a faclory  belonging  to  the  Hudfon’s 
Bay  company  in  North  America,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Saf- 
kafhawin river.  N.  lat.  53k  W.  long.  io6:’  27  . 

Hudson’s  Point , a cape  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  on  the 
S.E.  coail.  N.  lat.  170  12'.  W.  long.  6i°  23'. 

Hudson’s  River,  one  of  the  largell  and  fineft  rivers  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  rifes  in  a mountainous  coun- 
try of  New  York,  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain, 
and  after  purfuing  a fouth-eaflerly  courfe  within  fix  or  eight 
miles  of  lake  George,  then  a ftraight  courfe  E.  and  after- 
wards S.  12  or  15  W.,  difeharges  itfelf  into  York  bay.  The 
whole  length  is  about  250  miles ; from  Albany  to  lake 
George  the  courfe  is  65  miles,  which  is  navigable  only  for 
batteaux,  and  has  two  portages,  occafioned  by  falls,  of  half 
a mile  each.  The  paffage  through  the  highlands,  of  16  or 
18  miles,  affords  a wild  romantic  feene.  The  bed  of  this 
river,  which  is  deep  and  fmooth  to  a furprifing  dillance 
through  a hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of 
fome  of  the  highefl  mountains  in  the  United  States,  muff 
have  been  produced  by  fome  fignal  convulfion  of  nature. 
The  tide  flows  a few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  160 
miles  from  New  York.  The  river  is  navigable  for  Hoops  of 
80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  fliips  to  Hudfon  city.  About  60 
miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  frefli.  This  river 
is  flored  with  a variety  of  fifli ; and  it  affords  Angular  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade  with  Canada,  by  means 
of  the  lakes  : and  its  conveniences  for  internal  commerce 
are  very  great. — Alfo,  a river  broad  but  fliort,  emptying 
itfelf  into  Chefapeak  bay,  in  Dorcheller  county,  Mary- 
land. Hill’s  Point,  N.E.  of  it,  clofes  the  broad  mouth  of 
this  river. 

Hudson’s  Straits,  or  Frolijher  s Mijlahen  Strait,  the  nar- 
row fea  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Hudlon’s  bay,  N, 
of  Labrador.  See  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Porcupine,  in  Zoology.  See  Hystrix 
Dorfata. 

HUDSONIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  his  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr.  William  Hudfon,  author 
of  the  Flora  Anglua.— "Linn.  Mant.  11.  Schreb.  322. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  858.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2. 

Juff.  162.  Lamarck.  Illuitr.  t.  401 Ciafs  and  order, 

Dodecanclria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Erich  affine,  Juff.  Hy- 
perica , Bergius. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  three  deep,  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  rather  concave  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  feflile, 
ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  S/am.  Fila- 
ments 15  or  18,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
roundifh.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate ; llyle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; fligma  fimple.  Peru. 
Capfule  cylindrical,  half  as  long  as  the  calyx,  of  one  cell 
and  three  valves.  Seeds  three,  rounded  on  one  fide,  angular 
on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Calyx  in  three  deep  parallel  feg- 
ments. Stamens  fifteen.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  one  cell  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  three. 

Obf.  The  characters  are  corredled  from  the  defeription 
of  Bergius,  which  efcaped  the  notice  of  Schreber;  who 
merely  copied  the  Mantiffa , in  which  there  is  faid  to  be  no 
c»rolla. 
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I.  H.  ericqtdes.  Linn.  Mant.  74.  Willd.  Hort.  Berol. 
v.  1.  t.  15.  Bergius  in  Aft.  Holm,  for  1778.  19.  t.  1 ; 
not  18.  t.  2,  as  in  Willdenow.  (Ericssformis  fuffrutex  vir- 
ginianus,  floribns  exiguis,  vafculo  feminali  oblongo  trifariam 
divifo ; Pluk.  Mant.  68.) — The  only  known  fpecies,  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  yet 
Michaux  has  it  not.  We  faw  it  alive  and  in  flower  at  Kew 
in  the  fpring  of  1809.  The Jlem  is  (hrubby,  procumbent, 
round,  with  very  numerous,  afcending,  compound  leafy 
branches,  greatly  refembling  a heath.  Leaves  fcattered, 
fmall,  needle-like,  clofe-preffed,  fomewhat  imbricated, 
acute,  hairy,  efpecially  on  the  younger  (boots.  Flowers 
lateral,  on  (lender,  hairy,  folitary,  Ample  (talks  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Calyx  externally  downy,  internally  yellow. 
Petals  and  Jlamens  of  an  uniform  lemon-colour,  much  re- 
fembling fome  fmall  Hypericum. 

HUE,  in  Painting,  lignifies  any  degree  of  (Length  or 
vividnefs  in  a colour,  from  its  greateft  or  deeped  power  to 
the  weakefl  intimation  of  it. 

HUE-AND-CRY,  in  Law , derived  from  the  French 
huer  and  crier,  which  both  (ignify  to  Jhout,  or  cry  aloud,  de- 
notes the  purfuit  of  one  who  has  committed  felony,  &c.  on 
the  highway. 

If  a party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  company  of  one  mur- 
dered or  robbed,  come  to  the  condable  of  the  next  town, 
and  require  him  to  raife  hue-and-cry,  or  to  purfue  the 
offender,  defcribing  him,  and  (hewing,  as  near  as  he 
can,  which  way  he  is  gone,  the  condable  is  forthwith 
to  call  for  aid  from  the  parifh  to  feek  the  felon  ; and 
if  he  is  not  found  there,  he  is  to  give  the  next  con- 
liable  warning,  till  he  be  apprehended,  or  at  lead  purfued 
to  the  fea-fide. 

The  Normans  had  a purfuit  with  a cry  after  offenders, 
not  unlike  this  ; which  they  called  clamor  de  haro.  See 
Clamor. 

Hue  is  alfo  ufed  alone,  ann.  i Edw.  I.  dat.  2.  In  an- 
cient records  it  is  called  hutefium  & clamor,  which  properly 
iignify  a purfuit  by  horn  and  by  voice. 

This  procefs  of  purfuingis  mentioned  by  flatute  Wedm.  1 . 
3 Edw.  I.  cap.  9.  and  4 Edw.  I.  cle  officio  coronatoris.  But 
the  principal  ftatute  relative  to  this  matter  is  that  of  Win- 
chefter,  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  1.  & 4.  which  direfts,  that  from 
thenceforth  every  county  thall  be  fo  well  kept,  that  imme- 
diately upon  robberies  and  felonies  committed,  fre(h  purfuit 
(hall  be  made  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county  to 
county  ; and  the  hue-and-cry  fnall  be  railed  upon  the  felons, 
and  they  who  keep  the  town  (hall  follow  with  hue-and-cry, 
with  all  the  town  and  towns  near  ; and  fo  hue-and-cry  (hall 
be  made  from  town  to  town,  until  they  be  taken  and  de- 
livered to  the  flieriff.  And  that  Rich  hue-and-cry  may  more 
effeftually  be  made,  the  hundred  is  bound  by  the  fame 
datute,  cap.  3,  to  anfwer  for  all  robberies  therein  committed, 
unlefs  they  take  the  felon,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an 
aftion  againft  the  hundred,  in  cafe  of  any  lofs  by  robbery. 
By  flat.  27  Eliz.  cap.  13.  no  hue-and-cry  is  fufficient,  unlefs 
made  with  both  horfemen  and  footmen.  And’  by  ftat. 
8 Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  the  condable  or  like  officer  refilling  or 
neglefting  to  make  hue-and-cry,  forfeits  5/.  and  the  whole 
vill  or  diitrift  is  dill  in  ftriftnefs  liable  to  be  amerced,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if  any  felony  be  committed 
therein,  and  the  felon  efcape.  Hue-and-cry  may  be  railed 
either  by  precept  of  a juffice  of  the  peace,  or  by  a peace- 
officer,  or  by  any  private  man  that  knows  of  a felony. 
(2  Hal.  P.  C.  100 — 104.)  But  if  a man  malicioufly  or  wan- 
tonly raifes  a hue-and-cry,  without  caufe,  he  (hall  be  feverely 
puniffied  as  a diilurber  of  the  public  peace.  1 Hawk. 
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P.  C.  75.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  290,  &c.  See  High- 
waymen. 

In  fupplement  to  this  ancient  eftablifhment,  fir  John 
Fielding’s  plan  was  inftituted  for  the  difeovery  of  offenders, 
after  they  have  efcaped  the  freffi  purfuit  upon  hue-and-cry, 
by  fending  immediate  notice  to  a certain  known  office  in 
London,  from  whence  are  iffued  weekly  accounts  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  defcribing  the  offence  and  the 
offenders  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  cafe  will  admit.  By 
thefe  means  many  notorious  offenders  have  been  appre- 
hended, and  much  ftolen  property  hath  been  recovered. 

HUELAMO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  ; 22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cuen§a. 

HUELBA,  or  Huelva,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic ; 
three  miles  W.  of  Moguer.  N.  lat.  370  13'.  W.  long. 
70  1'. 

HUELGOAT,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Chateaulin  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Carhaix.  The 
place  contains  766,  and  the  canton  9496  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  305  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

HUELMA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada;  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Grenada. 

HUERNIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
“in  memory  of  Juflus  Huernius,  one  of  the  earliell  col- 
leftors  of  Cape  plants,  and  from  whole  drawings  the  flrft 
account  of  Stape/ia  was  taken,”  from  which  genus  the  pre- 
fent  is  feparated. — Brown.  Afclep.  11.— Clafs  and  order, 
P entandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Bpocinea, 
Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  its  limb  in  ten  fegments,  the 
intermediate  ones  very  fmall  and  tooth-like.  Column  of 
fruftifleation  concealed.  Crown  of  the  ffamens  double; 
the  outer  in  Ave  cloven  fegments ; inner  of  Ave  undivided 
awl-draped  leaves,  gibbous  at  their  bafe,  alternate  with  the 
fegments  of  the  outer.  Anthers  Ample  at  their  fummit ; 
maffes  of  pollen  ereft,  attached  by  their  bafe,  cartilaginous 
and  pellucid  at  one  edge.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Follicles 
nearly  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Seeds  comofe. 

The  plants  which  compofe  this  genus  have  the  remarkable 
flelhy,  angular,  and  toothed  habit  of  Stape/ia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  third  feftion  of  that  genus  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  z„ 
1293,  (with  a ten-toothed  corolla,)  is  thought  to  belong  to 
Huernia.  Mr.  Brown  has  however  examined  only  t he  catnpa- 
nulata,  Maffon.  Stapel.  t.  6 ; venujla,  t.  3 ; and  guttata , 
t.  4.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  fouth  of  Africa.  The 
(lowers  of  thefe  three  are  all  pale  yellow,  richly  dotted  with 
red  or  dark  purple.  The  reticulata , t.  2,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  of  the  fame  genus,  bears  a fplendid 
crimfon  corolla,  reticulated  with  yellow  lines. — As  far  as 
habit  is  concerned,  we  cannot  but  think  this  genus  arti- 
flcial,  the  crown  of  the  ffamens  in  Stape/ia,  and  its  neareft 
allies,  being  fomewhat  liable  to  aberration  of  charafter. 

HUERS.  See  Balkers  and  Pilchard  Fishery. 

HUERS,  the  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ice- 
land, which  form  jets  d’eaux  of  fealding  water  94  feet  high 
and  30  feet  in  diameter.  They  arife  from  cylindric  tubes  of 
unknown  depth;  near  the  furface  they  expand  into  apertures 
of  a funnel-lhape,  and  the  mouths  fpread  into  a large  extent 
of  ftalaftitical  matter,  formed  of  fuccefiive  fcaly  concen- 
tric undulations.  The  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  is 
foretold  by  noifes  roaring  like  the  cataraft  of  Niagara. 
Thefe  huers  are  not  conflned  to  the  land ; they  alfo  rife  in 
the  fea,  and  form  fealding  fountains  amidft  the  waves. 

HUESCA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ara- 

gon. 
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gon,  iituated  on  the  Ifuela,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of 
Saragofla,  containing  four  parifhes,  five  convents,  and  an 
univerfity  founded  in  1354.  In  the  feventh  century,  this 
town  was  the  capital  of  a fmall  Moorifli  kingdom ; but  in 
1096  it  was  recovered  by  the  Chriftians  ; 27  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Saragofla.  N.  lat.  42°7',  W.  long.  o°  27'. 

HUESCAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  containing 
two  parifhes  and  four  convents ; feven  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Carthagena. 

HUET,  Peter  Daniel,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1630.  Owing  to  the  death 
of  his  parents,  his  education  devolved  upon  an  aunt  who 
placed  him,  while  young,  in  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Caen, 
where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  affiduity  and  an  amiable  difpo- 
fition.  He  cultivated  with  much  fuccefs  not  only  polite  li- 
terature, but  mathematics,  philofophy,  jurifprudence,  and 
the  Hebrew  language.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  fludy, 
he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Bochart,  the 
Calvinift  minifter  of  Caen,  but  to  avoid  fufpicion,  their  con- 
ferences were  firft  held  in  fecret.  When  he  attained  to  the 
age  of  manhood  he  vifited  Paris,  and  began  to  indulge  his 
pafilon  for  books,  by  purchafing  as  many  as  his  finances 
would  admit  of.  In  1652  he  accompanied  Bochart  in  a 
journey  to  Sweden,  whither  that  learned  man  had  been  in- 
vited by  queen  Chriftina.  He  was  tired  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  approach  of  winter  ; and  leaving  Bochart  there,  he 
returned  through  Holland,  where  he  palled  fome  time  in 
vifiting  the  univerfities  and  men  of  learning.  On  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  a controverfy  arofe  between  him  and  Bochart,  con- 
cerning Origen’s  commentary  on  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel, 
which  put  an  end  to  their  friendlhip.  In  1661,  Huet  pub- 
lilhed  his  firft  work,  entitled  “ De  Interpretatione,”  the 
objedl  of  which  was  to  confine,  within  due  limits,  the  licence 
of  tranflators,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fcriptures.  He  in- 
fiituted,  about  this  period,  an  academy  of  phyfics  at  Caen, 
the  members  of  which  alfembled  weekly  at  his  houfe,  where 
they  read  memoirs,  and  conducted  experimental  enquiries. 
This  inflitution  was  patronized  by  the  minifter  Colbert, 
through  whofe  influence  the  royal  munificence  was  extended, 
not  only  to  the  fociety,  but  alfo  to  its  founder,  and  Huet 
was  put  on  the  lift  of  learned  men  upon  whom  penfions 
were  regularly  conferred.  In  1670,  when  Bofluet  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  Huet  was  called  to  the 
office  of  fub-prcceptor.  In  this  poll,  one  of  his  employ- 
ments was  to  fuperintend  that  edition  of  the  claffics  which 
is  commonly  known  here  as  the  Delphin  edition.  In  1674 
he  was  eledfed  a member  of  the  French  academy,  in  1676 
priefts’  orders,  which  he  had  hitherto  deferred  taking,  were 
given  him,  and  in  1678  he  was  prefented  to  the  abbey  of 
Aunay  in  Normandy,  a place,  the  beauties  of  which  he 
has  celebrated  in  verfe,  and  which  became  his  favourite  re- 
fidence.  He  was  prefented,  in  1685,  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Soiffons,  but  owing  to  the  difputes  then  exifting  between 
France  and  Rome,  he  never  obtained  his  bulls,  nor  took 
poffeffion  of  his  fee,  and  which  he  readily  exchanged  in 
1689  for  that  of  Avranches,  which  was  his  native  province. 
To  this  fee  he  was  not  confecrated  till  1692,  and  in  1699 
finding  the  burthen  of  the  fituation  too  great  for  his  comfort, 
he  begged  permiffion  to  refign  his  bifhopric,  and  was  pre- 
fented by  the  king,  as  a pecuniary  compenlation,  with  the 
abbacy  of  Fontenai  near  Caen.  Here  he  became  the  vidfim 
of  feveral  law  fuits,  and  at  length  made  his  retreat  from  the 
world  and  its  vexations  into  the  houfe  of  the  Jefuits  at 
Paris,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  library.  Here  he  re- 
mained abforbed  in  his  ftudies,  and  in  intercourfe  with  a few 
Jlearned  men,  till  his  death  in  January  1721,  at  the  great  age 


of  ninety-one.  Huet  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
works,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed 
literary  fcholars  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Of  his 
various  publications  the  following  have  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh.  “On  the  Origin  of  Romances:”  “On  the 
Situation  of  the  Terreftrial  Paradife.”  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  ;”  and  “ On 
the  Weaknefs  of  the  Human  Underftanding.”  Moreri. 

HUET  A,  in  Geography.  See  Gueta. 

HUF,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on 
the  Pruth ; 50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jafii.  N.  lat.  46°  34'. 
E.  long.  46*  19'. 

HUG,  or  Corni/1)  Hug,  a term  ufed  in  wreftling,  when 
one  has  an  adverfary  on  his  breaft,  and  holds  him  fall 
there. 

HUGH,  in  Biography,  abbot  of  Flavigny,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  celebrated  for  his 
talents  as  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  defeended  from  an  il- 
lultrious  family,  was  born  in  the  year  1065.  He  embraced 
the  monaftic  life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vannes  at  Verdun,  but 
when  the  members  of  that  community  were  difperfed,  he, 
together  with  the  other  monks,  took  refuge  at  the  monaftery 
of  Flavigny,  in  the  diocefe  of  Autun.  Here  he  acquired 
fo  much  efteem  and  refpedl,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot, 
in  1097,  he  was  eledfed  to  that  dignity,  though  he  was  not 
more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  author  of 
“ Chronicon  Verdunenfe,”  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  firft  contains  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  from  the  birth  of 
Chrifl  to  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  fecond  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  from  1002  to  1102.  This  fccond 
part  furnifhes  us  with  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  drawn  out  of  obfeurity  by  father  Labbe,  who  calls 
it  an  ineftimable  treafure,  and  printed  it  in  the  firft  volume 
of  his  “ Bibliotheca  nova  Manufcriptorum,”  from  a fup- 
pofed  autograph  of  the  author,  found  in  the  Jefuits’  college 
at  Paris.  Moreri. 

Hugh  of  Fleury,  a learned  French  monk,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1 120,  and  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life  in 
the  abbey  of  Fleury.  He  was  author  of  “ Chronicon  Li- 
bris  VI.  ad  Ivonem  Carnotenfem,”  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Ninus,  king  of  the  Aflyrians,  and  terminating  with 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  in  the  year  840  ; 
and  alfo  of  a (hort,  but  well  digefted  chronicle,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 
Hugh  was  author  likewife  of  “ Lib.  II.  de  regia  Poteftate, 
et  facerdotali  Dignitate,  ad  Henricum  Anglia  Regem,” 
which  is  thought  by  fome  critics  to  be  the  molt  valuable  of 
his  works.  Moreri. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  was  born  near  Ypres,  in  Flanders, 
about  the  year  1097.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  canons  regular  of 
St.  Auguftine,  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Vidlor,  in  Paris, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  rofe  to  the 
office  of  prior.  In  1 1 30  he  was  appointed  to  the  theological 
chair,  which  he  filled  with  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
commonly  called  a “fecond  Auguftine.”  He  died  in. 
1 140,  when  only  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
were  collected  and  publifhed  in  three  volumes  folio.  They 
have  been  feveral  times  reprinted. 

Hugh  of  St.  Charus,  or  St.  Theodoric,  a French  monk, 
and  cardinal  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine.  In  1225  he  entered  into  the 
Dominical  order  of  preaching  friars,  of  which  he  was  foon 
appointed  provincial.  He  was  afterwards  created  dodlor  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  fent  by  pope  Gre- 
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gory  IX.  on  a miffion  to  Conftantinople,  to  attempt  to 
brino-  about  an  union  between  the  eaftern  and  weilern 
churches.  In  1245  he  was  created  a cardinal  by  pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  under  the  title  of  St.  Sabina,  who  alfo  employed 
him  in  many  important  and  difficult  negociationS.  He  died 
at  Orvieto  in  the  year  1263.  He  was  author  of  many  very 
ufeful  works,  but  the  molt  celebrated  is  the  “ Concordance 
of  the  Bible,”  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  in  drawing 
up  which,  he  employed  many  monks  of  his  order.  This 
work  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1684,  and  is  entitled  “ Con- 
cordantia  major  Latinorum  Bibliorum  pro  omnibus  vocibus 
declinabilibus  in  tota  S.  feriptura  repertis.”  Moreri. 

Hugh  Capet.  See  Capet. 

HUGHES,  John,  \\\  Biography,  an  Englifh, poet,  was 
born,  in  1677,  at  Marlborough.  He  was  educated  in  Lon- 
don, was  a itudent  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe, 
and  was  a contemporary  of  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Say,  and  fome 
others  who  arrived  at  eminence.  Mr.  Hughes  attached  him- 
felf  to  polite  literature,  and  was  a practitioner  in  the  line  arts. 
He  obtained  a place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  was  fe- 
cretary  to  various  commiffions,  for  purchafmg  lands  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Royal  docks.  His  employments  under  govern- 
ment, and  his  political  principles,  induced  him  to  exercile 
his  poetic  talents  upon  public  topics.  He  pubhlhed  “ A 
Poem  on  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick  “ The  Court  of  Nep- 
tune j”  “A  Poem  on  the  Return  of  King  William  from 
Holland  and  a pindari'c  ode,  entitled  “ Of  the  Houfe  of 
Naffau.”  His  fentiments  and  poetry  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  Whig  party,  and  coune&ed  him  with  Addifon,  Steele, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion.  He  became  one  of  the  writers 
in  the  Tatler,  Speftator,  and  Guardian.  Plistafte  tor  muhe 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  feveral  eminent  com- 
pofers,  and  led  him  to  write  many  pieces  for  muiical  accom- 
paniment. In  1715  he  publilhed,  by  fubfeription,  an  edi- 
tion of  Spencer,  by  which  he  gained  great  credit  as  an 
ele<>-ant  critic.  In  1717  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  lord 
chancellor  Cowper,  who  gave  him  the  place  of  fecretary  to 
the  commiffions  of  the  peace.  His  want  of  health  inter- 
rupted the  enjoyment  of  his  good  fortune.  Under  much 
bodily  langour  he  compofed  his  tragedy  of  “ The  Siege  of 
Damafcus,”  which  was  brought  on  the  ftage  in  February 
17th,  1719-20,  on  which  night  the  author  fimfhed  his 
earthly  career,  at  the  age  of  forty -three.  He  was  a man 
generally  beloved  and  refpefted  : his  temper  was  amiable, 
his  morals  were  pure,  and  his  integrity  was  unimpeachable. 
His  tragedy  is  the  principal  piece  of  his  compofition..  In 
,72  r a complete  colleftion  of  his  poems  and  dramatic  pieces 
was  pubhlhed  with  an  account  of  his  life  in  two  volumes, 
X 2 mo  by  hie  brother-in-law,  William  Duncomb®,  efq.  The 
youno-er  brother,  Jabez  Hughes,  publilhed  a tranflation  from 
Claudian  of  the  Rape  of  Proferpine  : and  the  ftory  of  Sextus 
and  Eridho  from  Lucan ; alfo  Suetonius’s  Lives  of  the  Csefars, 
and  fome  of  Cervantes  novels.  Another  John  Hughes, 
fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  publilhed,  in  1712, 
an  edition  ol  Chryfoftom  on  the  I liellhood. 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  during  the  early  part  of  the_laft  century, 
was  our  principal  lyric  poet ; and  not  only  wrote  ror  mufic,but 
was  himfelf  a performer  in  Britton,  the  fmall-coal  man’s  con- 
certs. He  wrote  the  Englilh  opera  of  “ Calypfo  and  Telema- 
chus,”  for  Galliard  to  fet,  and  “ Apollo  and  Daphne,”  lor 
Dr  Pepufch,  with  cantatas  for  both.  His  verfes  on  Mrs.  Bar- 
bier’s  elopement,  and  on  the  rivalry  of  Margarita  and  Mrs. 
Tofts,  (hew  that  he  interefted  himfelf  in  the  tranfa&ions  of 
the  rnufical  world,  and  was  on  the  watch  to  ridicule  the  fol- 
lies and  difplay  the  talents  of  its  profelfors. 

IiUGHESBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
jn  Northumberland  county,  Pennlylvania,  called  alio  “ Ca- 
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ta-weffy,”  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  Catawe/ly  creek  ; 24 
miles  N.E.  of  Suubury.  It  contains  13 15  inhabitants.  N. 
lat.  40°  54'. 

I1UGH-TO  WN,  a town  of  St.  Mary’s,  one  of  the  Scillv 
Hands. 

HUGO,  Charles  Lours,  in  Biography,  a French  writer, 
abbot  of  Eltival,  and  bifnop  of  Ptolemais,  died  in  1737. 
His  chief  works  are,  “ Annales  Premonftratenfium,”  which 
is  a curious  hillory  of  the  monaftic  order.  “ Vie  de  St. 
Norbert,  Fondateur  des  Premontres  “ Sacrse  Antiqui- 
tates  monumenta  hiftorica,  dogmatica,  diplomatica,”  2 vols. 
fob  “ Traite  Hiftorique  et  Critique  de  la  Mailon  de  Lor- 
raine.” This  laif,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which 
crowned  heads  are  treated  in  it,  was  publilhed  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Baleicourt,  and  pretendedly  printed  at  Berlin. 
Moreri. 

HUGONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Auguftus  John  Hugo,  phyfician  to  his  Britifh  majefty 
at  Hanover,  the  friend  of  Haller,  and  the  companion  of  fome 
of  his  botanical  expeditions  among  the  Alps.  He  gra- 
duated at  Leyden  in  1711,  and  publilhed  a thefis  de  variis 
plantarum  methodis. — Linn.  Gen.  349.  Schreb.  457.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  694,  Mart.  Mill.  DidL  v.  2.  Juffi  275.  La- 
marck. Ulultr.  t.  572.  Cavan.  Dilf.  177.  Gaertn.  t.  58. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Monadelpbia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Mai- 
vacea,  Juffi 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate,  acute, 
concave,  coriaceous,  permanent  leaves  ; the  two  outer  ones 
largeil.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  large,  fpreading,  emar- 
ginate,  contrafted  at  the  bafe  into  a thin  claw,  attached  to 
the  cup  formed  by  the  Itamens.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl- 
fhaped,  equal,  ffiorter  than  the  corolla,  united  by  their  bafe 
into  a little  cup  ; anthers  roundilh,  furrowed,  incumbent. 
Pi/1.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; ltyles  five,  thread-lhaped, 
longer  than  the  ftamens ; ftigmas  capitate,  orbicular,  Hat. 
Peric.  Drupa  globofe,  of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  globofe, 
deeply  ftriated,  of  ten  cells  ; kernels  oblong,  compreffed, 
curved  at  the  back. 

Obf.  “ The  two  outer  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  entirely 
downy  on  their  outfide.  The  middle  one  is  likewife  downy, 
except  a part  of  it  covered  by  one  of  the  former,  where  it 
is  fmooth  and  fhining,  like  the  two  innermoft,  which  are 
downy  at  their  points  only.  Five  of  the  filaments  are  a little 
fnorter  than  the  reft.  Five  of  the  kernels  feem  often  to  he 
abortive  ; hence  perhaps  it  happened  that  Cavanilles  took  the 
nut  to  have  but  five  cells.  In  that  which  I opened  there 
were  more  than  five  kernels.”  Sehreber. 

Effi.  Ch.  Calyx  limple,  of  five  permanent  leaves  ; two  of 
them  external.  Petals  five.  Styles  live.  Drupa  with  a 
furrowed  nut  of  about  ten  cells. 

1.  H.  Myjlax.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  944.  Lamarck.  Di<ft. 
v.  3.  149.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Modera-canni ; llheede.  Malab.  v.  2. 
29.  t.  19.) — Spines  oppofite,  revolute.  Leaves  obovate, 
fmooth,  entire. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  fandy  ground. 
A llender  Jhrub,  about  12  feet  high,  with  numerous,  fhort, 
leafy,  not  quite  oppofite  branches,  each  of  which  bears, 
about  its  middle,  a pair  ot  remarkable  llrong,  revolute, 
fmooth  fpines.  The  refemblance  of  thefe  to  a pair  of  muf- 
taches,  is  faid  to  be  expreffed  in  the  Indian  name  Modern , as 
in  the  Latin  one  Myjlax.  Leaves  numerous,  feattered,  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  obovate,  entire,  rather  pointed,  fi  lely 
veiny,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  Footjlalks  fhort,  broad  and 
downy.  Stipidas  awl-fhaped,  downy.  Flowers  numerous, 
on  axillary,  limple,  filky  ilalks,  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Petals  yellow,  ftriated.  Fruit  fhining,  near  half 
an  inchin  diameter — -The  wood  is  faid  to  be  of  a redftilh 
brown,  with  a grateful  aromatic  odour.  The  root  is  efteemed 
Q q ufeful 
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Ttfeful  as  a topical  application  to  inflamed  or  fwelled  parts, 
and  even  in  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ferpent,  Coluber  Naja. 

It  is  alfo  given  internally  for  febrile  disorders  in  children, 
for  the  colic,  worms,  See.  The  fruit  has  a red  taftelefs 
pulp. 

2.  H ./errata.  Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  3.  149.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(H.  Myilax  ; Cavan.  Diff.  177.  t.  73.  f.  1.) — Spines  oppo- 
fite,  revolute.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth, 
with  glandular  hairs  at  the  origin  of  the  veins — Gathered 
by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  Cavanilles  mif- 
took  it  for  the  former,  from  which  it  is  very  diftinct.  The 
leaves  are  larger,  more  acute,  and  llrongly  ferrated,  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  origin  of  their  veins  with  tufts  of  hair  as  in  the 
Lauruftinus.  The  young  leaves  only  are  very  filky.  Flower- 
ftalks  fomewhat  corymbofe.  This  is  the  fpecies  drawn  in 
Lamarck’s  t.  572,  after  Cavanilles. 

3.  H.  tomentofa.  Cavan.  Dill'.  178.1.  73.  f.  2.  Willd. 
r\.  3.  Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  3.  150. — Leaves  elliptic- oblong, 
ferrated,  downy  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  ovate. — Gathered 
bv  Commerfon  in  the  ifle  of  Mauritius,  with  the  laft,  from 
which  it  feems  fufficiently  diltimT  in  having  broader,  rather 
obovate,  downy  leaves. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of  con- 
tempt to  the  reformed  or  proteftant  Calvinifts  of  France. 

The  name  had  its  firil  rife  in  1360  ; but  authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  occafion  of  it  : but  one  of 
the  two  following  feems  to  be  the  lea  It  forced  derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the  gate 
Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugon,  2.  e.  the  late  Hugon. 
This  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours,  according  to  Egin- 
havdus,  in  his  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  to  fotne  other 
liiftorians.  He  was  it  feems  a very  wicked  man,  who  by 
his  fierce  and  cruel  temper  made  himfelf  dreadful ; fo  that 
after  his  death  he  was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night 
time,  beating  all  thofe  he  met  with  : this  tradition  the  judi- 
cious Thuanus  has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  in  his  hiftory. 
Davila  and  other  hillorians  pretend  that  the  nickname  of 
Huguenots  was  firft  given  to  the  French  proteftants,  becaufe 
-they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  fubterraneous  vaults 
near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ; and  what  feems  to  countenance 
this  opinion  is,  that  they  were  firft  called  by  the  name  of 
Huguenots  at  this  city  of  Tours. 

Others  affign  a more  illuftrious  origin  to  that  name  ; and 
jay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  becaufe  they 
were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  royal  line 
defeended  from  Hugh  Capet  ; whereas  they  were  for  giv- 
ing it  to  the  houfe  of  Guife,  as  defeended  from  Charles  the 
Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a French  and  faulty  pronunci- 
ation of  the  German  word  e'idgnojfen , fignifying  confederates , 
and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of 
Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  againft  the  tyrannical 
attempts  of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  confederates  were  called  Fignots,  whence  Huguenots. 

The  perfecution  which  they  underwent  has  fcarce  its  pa- 
rallel in  the  hiftory  of  religion  : though  they  obtained  a 
peace  from  Henry  III.  in  157 6,  it  was  only  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance. This  peace  was  the  fource  of  that  civil  war,  in 
which  the  ambitious  and  powerful  houfe  of  Guife,  inftigated 
by  the  fanguinary  fuggeftions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  aimed 
at  nothing  lefs  than  the  extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and 
.the  utter  ruin  of  the  Proteftant.  religion  ; while  the  Hugue- 
nots, on  the  other  hand,  headed  by  leaders  of  the  moil  he- 
roic valour  and  the  moil  illuftrious  rank,  combated  for  their 
religion  and  for  their  fovereigns  with  various  fuccefs.  Thel'e 
lireadful  commotions,  in  which  both  the  contending  parties 
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committed  fuch  deeds  as  cannot  be  remembered  without  hop* 
ror,  were,  at  length,  calmed  by  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of 
Henry  IV.  This  monarch,  indeed,  facrificed  the  diflates 
of  confcience  to  the  fuggeftions  of  policy  ; and  imagining, 
that  his  government  could  have  no  liable  or  lafting  foundation, 
as  long  as  he  periiiled  in  difowning  the  authority  and  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  Rome,  he  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  and 
made  a folemn  and  public  profeffion  of  popery.  Perceiving, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  wasnotpoffible either  toex- 
tirpate  or  fupprefs  entirely  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  granted 
to  its  profeffors,  by  the  famous  edidt  of  Nantes,  (which 
fee,)  in  the  year  1598,  the  liberty  of  ferving  God  according 
to  their  confciences,  and  a full  fecurity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  without  perfecution  or 
molellation  from  any  quarter  whatever.  The  bufferings  of 
the  Huguenots  were  afterwards  renewed,  when  every  method 
which  artifice  or  perfidy  could  invent  had  been  pradlifed  in 
vain  againft  the  Proteftants  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  bithops  and  Jefuits,  whole  counfels  influenced  the  cabinet 
of  this  prince,  judged  it  neceffary  to  extirpate,  by  fire  and 
fword,  this  refolute  people  ; and  thus  to  ruin,  as  it  were 
by  one  mortal  blow,  the  caufe  of  the  reformation  m France. 
Their  infidious  arguments  and  importunate  foheitations 
had  fuch  an  effedl  upon  the  weak  and  credulous  mind  of 
Lewis,  that,  in  the  year  1685,  trampling  upon  the  moll 
folemn  obligations,  and  regardlefs  of  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine, he  revoked  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  and  thus  deprived  the 
Proteftants  of  the  liberty  of  ferving  God  according  to  their 
confciences.  This  revocation  was  accompanied,  indeed,  with 
the  applaufe  of  Rome  ; but  it  excited  the  indignation  even 
of  many  Roman  Catholics,  whofe  bigotry  had  not  effaced 
or  fufpended,  on  this  occalion,  their  natural  fentiments  of 
generality  and  juftice.  It  was  moreover  followed  by  a mea- 
fure  Hill  more  tyrannical  and  fhocking  ; even  an  exprefs  or- 
der, addreft'ed  to  all  the  reformed  churches,  to  embrace  the 
Romifh  faith.  The  confequences  of  this  cruel  and  unright- 
eous proceeding  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interefts 
and  the  real  profperity  of  the  French  nation,  by  the  pro- 
digious emigrations  it  occafioncd  among  the  Proteftants, 
who  fought,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  li- 
berty, and  that  humane  treatment,  which  their  mother 
country  had  fo  cruelly  refufed  them.  Thofe  among  them, 
whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guarded  fo  clofely  as 
to  prevent  their  flight,  were  expofed  to  the  brutal  rage  of 
an  unrelenting  foldiery,  and  were  affailed  by  every  barbarous 
form  of  perfecution  that  could  be  adopted  to  fubdue  their 
courage,  exhauft  their  patience,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profeffion  of  popery,  which  in  their 
confciences  they  beheld  with  the  utmoft  averfion  and  difguft. 
In  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  our  own,  they  found 
an  afylum,  and  communicated  in  return  for  the  protection 
they  experienced  the  benefit  of  their  {kill  and  indultry.  Mo- 
fheim’s  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  v. 

HUIDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  di» 
ocefe  of  Chriftianfand  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Skeen. 

HUIDINGS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
weft,  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  59'  3'.  E.  long.  5°42'. 

HVILGRUND,  and  Hvilgkundkt,  two  fmall  i (lands 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  : the  firft  in 
N.  lat.  60'  47'.  E.  long.  17°  11;  the  lecond  in  N.  lat. 
6o°  36'.  E.  long.  17°  27 ’. 

HUIS,  L’,  a town  of  France,  in  thp  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rift  of  Belley  ; 
6 miles  W.  of  Belley.  The  place  contains  1123,  and  the 
cjnton  6465  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  175  iciliometres, 
in  13  communes. 
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HUISSEN,  & Walled  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cleves. 

HUISSIER,  a French  name  for  an  ufher,  ferjeant,  or 
beadle. 

HUITAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Well 
Bothnia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Lulea. 

HUITINGO  Pollachius,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gadus 
Pollachius. 

HVITTISBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Biorneborg. 

HUJUS,  or  H U J user  Diei,  in  Mythology,  a furname 
given  by  the  Romans  to  Fortune.  She  had  a temple  at  Rome, 
eredted  by  Q.  Catullus. 

HULDIBARRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 
48  miles  N.E.  of  Purneah. 

HULDIPOOKRA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 46 miles  S.  of 
Jauldoe. 

HULDOOA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Dooab  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Pattiary. 

HULDSCHIN,  or  Holtschin,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppau  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Troppau. 

N.  lat  490  48'.  E.lor.g.  18  12'. 

HULET  Panias,  a lake  of  Paleftine,  anciently  called 
lake  “ Merom,”  into  which  runs  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
anciently  denominated  the  “ Dan.’’ 

HULIN  Rocks,  otherwife  called  the  Maids,  rocks 
in  the  North  channel  of  the  Irilh  lea,  always  above  water, 
•which  lie  about  6 miles  N.E.  from  Lough  Larne,  on  the 
coaft  of  Antrim.  N.  lat.  54°57r-  W.  long.  ^ 37'. 

HULKS  are  large  veffels,  having  their  gun-decks  from  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  to  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
from  thirty-one  to  forty  feet  broad,  and  fitted  with  an  appa- 
ratus, in  order  to  fix  or  take  out  the  mails  of  his  majefty’s 
Buds,  as  occaiion  requires.  They  will  carry  from  four  hun- 
dred to  a thoufand  tons. 

Anciently,  the  word  hulka  feems  to  have  dignified  a fmall 
«effel. 

LIulk  is  alfo  a name  bellowed  on  any  old  veffel  laid 
by,  as  unfit  for  farther  fervice.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  the  oAxacY,  or  veffels  of  burthen  of  the  ancient 
Grecians. 

PIULL,  or  Kingston -uroN-HuLL,  in  Geography,  a 
borough,  market-town,  and  fea-port  in  the  Eail  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  England,  is  lituated  on  the  weltern 
fide  of  the  river  Hull,  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Humber,  at  the  diftance  of  about  25  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Beverley  ; 173  N.  of 
London;  and  38  S.E.  of  York.  It  extends  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  in  a diredt  line,  in  which  extent  is  included 
the  adjoining  parilh  of  Sculcoates  ; and  to  rather  more  than 
M that  dillance  in  a parallel  direction  towards  Beverley. 
The  town  originated  in  the  year  1296,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  king  Edward  I.,  who,  on  his  triumphant  returv 
from  Scotland,  projected  the  foundation  of  a port,  See.  at 
this  place,  then  a fmall  hamlet,  called  Wyke,  and  put  his  de- 
fign  immediately  into  execution.  Peculiar  privileges  were 
granted  to  builders  and  refidents,  together  with  a royal  char- 
ter, veiling  the  government  in  a warden  and  the  body  of  free- 
men ; and  the  new-formed  town  was  diftinguiihed  by  the 
appellation  of  Kingtton,  or  Kingftown-upon-Hull.  Ed- 
ward founded  a houfe  of  White  friars,  and  caufed  a hall  to 
be  built  for  his  own  refidence.  This  was  probably  given  to 
the  De  la  Poles,  for  foon  afterwards  a magnificent  rnanor- 
houfe  was  eredled  by  that  wealthy  family,  which  was  fre- 
quently honoured  with  the  royal  prefence,  and  falling  to  the 
grown  by  the  attainder  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  .Suffolk, 


in  t^oS,  becaiiie  for  feme  time  the  refidence  of  king  Henry 
VIII. 

So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  the  place,  that,  in  about  fix-ty 
years  from  its  foundation,  it  was  called  upon  to  furnilh  king 
Edward  III.  with  16  flips  and  46611100.  In  Leland's  time  it 
was  a fair  and  well  built  town  ; and,  according  to  Camden,  it 
polfofled  finitely  edifices,  ftrong  fortreffes,  flips  well  equipped, 
a number  of  merchants,  and  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  wealth  ; 
having  been  favoured  with  not  lefs  than  fixteen  charters  from 
various  fuccefive  monarchs.  It  was  firft  fortified  under  a 
charter  from  king  Edward  II.,  and  the  walls  repaired  and 
{Lengthened  with  towers  of  brick  in  the  time  of  king  Richard 
II.  by  fir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who  appears  to  have  revived 
in  this  place  the  art  of  brick-making,  which  had  fallen  into 
dilufe  fince  the  time  of  the  Romans.  King  Henry  VIIL 
built  two  block-houfes  and  a citadel  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
river  Hull,  at  an  expenfe  of  23,000/.,  although  he  drew 
great  part  of  the  materials  from  the  dilfolved  houfes  of 
Black  and  White  friars,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 
King  Charles  II.,  in  1681,  laid  out  avail  fum  in  improving 
the  fortifications,  which  had  fullered  confiderably  from  the 
fevere  liege  of  the  town  by  the  earl  of  Newcallle,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  preceding  reign*  Within  the  laft  35 
years,  the  whole  of  thefe  ancient  works  of  defence,  with  the 
gates  of  the  town,  have  been  demolifhed,  except  two  of  the 
fortreffes  built  by  Henry,  which,  being  guarded  by  feveral 
batteries  and  modern  erections,  are  now  converted  into  maga- 
zines, capable  of  containing  more  than  20,000  Hand  of  arms, 
and  ordnance  llores  for  twelve  or  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  de- 
fended by  a regular  garrifon, 

Hull  confills  of  three  principal  divifions,  formed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  docks,  which,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  fpace  where  the  walls  formerly  ilood,  nearly 
infulate  the  old  town.  That  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
old  dock  is  in  the  parilh  of  Sculcoates ; all  its  build- 
ings have  been  erected  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  and 
form  feveral  fpacious  and  handfome  ftreets.  A neat  hall 
has  been  built  for  the  adminillration  of  jufiice,  See.  this 
part  of  the  town  being  in  the  county  of  York,  and  not  un- 
der the  jurifdidlion  of  the  magiftrates  of  Hull.  The  other 
diviJion  has  arifen  Hill  more  recently,  and  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  Humber  dock,  occupying  the  fituation  of  the  ancient 
hamlets  of  Wyke  and  Mylon  ; by  which  latter  name  it 
is  now  diftinguiihed,  and  is  included  in  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Hull.  A fuburb  alfo  has  lately  fprung  up,  on 
the  Holdernefs  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  parilhes  of  Dry- 
pool  and  Sutton,  encompalling  the  garrifon,  and  connedted 
Vith  the  town  by  a bridge  of  four  itone  arches,  rebuilt  in 
1787,  with  a draw-bridge  in  the  centre,  which  has  this  year 
(1811)  been  renewed  on  a very  ingenious  and  novel  conftruc- 
tion,  and  is  wide  enough  to  admit  the  largeft  veffels  that  have 
occaiion  to  pafs  through  it.  The  whole  town  Hands  on  a 
level  tratt  of  ground,  within  a Ihort  diftance  of  the  York- 
fiiire  wolds  ; the  principal  ftreets  are  broad  and  well  paved, 
and  in  lighting  and  watching  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  place 
in  the  kingdom.  A few  years  ago,  it  was  computed  that 
about  200  houfes  were  built  annually,  but  fince  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  Baltic  trade,  the  principal  fource  of  revenue 
to  this  port,  that  number  has  been  much  diminifhed. 

The  edifices  for  religious  worfliip  belonging  to  the  efta- 
blilhment  are  two  parilh  churches,  that  ol  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary’s  ; with  a chapel  of  eafe,  and  the  chapels  ol  the 
Trinity-houfe  and  Charter-houfe.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a noble  llruflure,  was  firft  eredled  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  II. ; the  tower  and  weft  end  were  added  about 
the  time  of  king  Henry  VII.,  by  whole  fucceflbr,  Hull 
■Q  p war 
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was  made  the  fee  of  a fuffragan  bilhop,  who  poffeffed  a 
ftately  palace  in  the  High-ftreet,  long  fince  dellroyed.  The 
church,  however,  remained  under  that  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Hefsle,  until  feparated  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in 
1 66 1.  St.  Mary’s  was  formerly  a much  larger  ftrufture, 
and  belonged  to  the  priorv  of  Ferriby.  Great  part  of  it, 
including  the  iteeple,  was  pulled  down  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
as  obllrufling  tile  view  from  his  palace.  St.  John’s  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  finithed  in 
1792  at  the  foie  expenfe  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dikes,  LL.I3. 
the  prefent  incumbent.  There  are  alfo  various  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  peculiar  doftrines  and  worfhip  of  all  the  pre- 
vailing feCts. 

The  charitable  inftitutions  in  Hull  are  numerous.  The 
moil  ancient  and  fplendid  is  that  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  found- 
ed by  fubfcription  in  1369,  and  rebuilt  in  1753:  its  funds 
have  been  progrefiively  augmented  by  legacies  and  benefac- 
tions. It  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.;  and  its  charters  and  grants  have,  at  various 
fubfequent  periods,  been  renewed  and  extended.  The  fund  is 
confiderably  increafed  by  a monthly  contribution  of  fixpence 
from  every  feaman  failing  from  this  port;  when  fuperannuated, 
or  difabled,  they  obtain  relief,  as  do  alfo  their  widows  and 
-children,  from  this  charity.  Several  diflinguifhed  charadters 
have  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  corporation, 
which  is  governed  by  wardens,  brethren,  and  afliftants.  In 
a marine-fchool,  connefled  with  it,  thirty-fix  boys  are,  for 
three  years,  clothed  and  educated  for  the  fea  fervice  ; the 
guild  alfo  provides  North  fea  pilots  for  the  royal  navy,  when 
required  by  government.  The  Charter-houfe  hofpital  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice  ; it  was  founded,  together  with 
an  adjoining  priory,  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  for  the  fupport 
of  a certain  number  of  penfioners,  denominated  brothers  and 
fillers  ; under  the  fuperintendance  of  a mailer,  who  enjoys 
a falary  of  100/.  per  ann.,  wuth  a houfe  and  garden.  Seve- 
ral other  fmaller  hofpitals,  for  fimilar  purpofes,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  the  refpeflive  founders,  viz. 
Lifter’s,  Gregg’s,  Crowle’s,  Watfon’s,  (bilhop  of  St.  Da- 
vid’s,) Gee’s,  Harrifon’s,  Ratcliff's,  and  Weaver  hofpitals. 
The  workhoufe  is  a large  building,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Charity  hall.  For  the  relief  of  the  indigent  lick 
and  maimed,  a general  infirmary  wms  erefled,  in  1782,  by 
voluntary  contributions,  on  a plan  fuperior  to  moft  eftablilh- 
ments  of  the  kind,  which  has  been  the  means  of  reftoring 
to  health  near  9000  perfons.  Here  are  likewife  a free  gram- 
mar-fchool,  founded  by  Alcock,  bilhop  of  Ely,  in  i486, 
which  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation,  efpecially  under  its 
late  mafter  the  Rev.  Jof.  Milner,  A.M.  ; the  Vicar’s-fchool, 
eftablifhed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mafon,  father  of  the  poet  of 
that  name  ; a fchool  for  girls,  and  a valuable  inllitution  for 
putting  out  poor  boys  apprentices,  endowed  by  Aid.  Cog- 
gan,  and  another  for  orphans,  endowed  by  Aid.  Ferris. 
Two  handfome  buildings  have  alfo  been  recently  erefted,  ca- 
pable of  containing  500  boys,  and  250  girls,  who  are  in- 
11  ru  died  with  great  fuceefs,  according  to  the  improved  fyftem 
of  education.  The  chief  part  of  the  expenfe,  as  alfo  that 
of  feveral  S unday -fchools  and  other  charities,  is  defrayed  by 
voluntary  fubferiptions. 

Befides  the  various  buildings  already'noticed,  therearethe 
cuftom-houfe,  intended  originally  as  an  exchange  alfo,  but 
having  been  long  difufed  for  that  purpofe,  the  prefent  com- 
fortable room,  with  a news-room  over  it,  was  defigned  and 
executed  in  1794,  by  and  at  the  expenfe  of  an  individual, 
though  with  a view  to  his  ultimate  advantage  ; the  affembly 
rooms,  not  now  adequate  to  the  wants  and  opulence  of  the 
town;  the  gaol  ; the  Neptune  hotel  ; the  Rodney  jtnd 
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Minerva  lodges  of  Free-mafons,  the  former  of  which  is  a 
moft  elegant  and  handfome  room  ; the  fubfcription  libraryt, 
founded  in  1775,  and  built  in  1800,  a great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  containing  many  thouland  volumes  ; and  the 
theatre  royal,  rebuilt  in  1809,  a fpacious  and  convenient 
ftruflure,  the  interior  of  which  is  fitted  up  in  a fuperior 
ft  vie  of  comfort  and  elegance.  'The  avenue  from  the  mar- 
ket-place to  the  Humber  was  lately  widened,  by  taking  down 
the  guild  hall,  a mean  brick  building,  and  on  its  feite  iham- 
bles  were  erected,  which,  for  convenience,  elegance,  and  ven- 
tilation, may  challenge  comparifon  with  any  in  the  kingdom. 
The  old  fhambles  being  likewife  removed,  the  beautiful  eaft 
end  of  Trinity  church  is  again  thrown  open  to  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  which  ftands  an  equellrian  ftatue  of 
king  William  III.  erefted  in  1734.  Until  a new  guild  hall 
fhall  be  provided,  the  corporation  tranfaft  bulinefs  in  a large 
houfe  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe.  Among  the  public  accom- 
modations enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  may  be  reckoned  the 
Barton-boats,  which  crofs  the  Humber  every  tide,  to  and 
from  Barton,  a diftance  of  about  feven  miles. 

The  commerce  of  Hull  will  be  bell  appreciated  by  a flate- 
ment  of  the  annual  exports  and  imports  for  a few  years. 
The  tonnage  of  this  port  was,  feveral  years  ago,  inferior 
only  to  that  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Briftol  ; its  cuf- 
toms  only  to  thofe  of  the  former  two.  It  fends  at  prefent 
nearly  thrice  as  many  (hips  to  the  whale  fifheries  as  London, 
and,  exclufive  of  the  laiter  port,  more  than  all  Great  Britain 
befides.  Its  facilities  of  communication  with  the  interior,  by 
means  of  the  Oufe  and  Trent,  and  the  canals  communicating 
with  them  are  very  great.  The  grofs  amount  of  the  culloms 
was 
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The  number  of  Blips  (Britilh  and  foreign)  that  entered 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  from  and  to  foreign  parts, 
alfo  of  coailing-veffels,  was, 
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The  dock  was  undertaken,  according  to  aft  of  parliament,  in 
1774,  and  completed  within  four  years  ; the  entrance  is  im- 
mediately from  the  river  Hull  ; it  extends  in  length  about 
600  yards  ; in  width  85  ; and  is  23  feet  deep  ; is  capable  of 
containing  ico  fail  of  fquare  rigged  veftels  ; and,  with  the 
wharfs  and  quay,  occupies  a fpace  of  more  than  thirteen 
acres  ; containing  in  the  dock  48,188  fquare  yards,  in  the 
quay  17,479;  exceeding  in  capacity  the  largeft  in  Liverpool, 
and  now  only  furpaffed  by  thofe  of  London  : when  made  it 
was  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom.  The  fublcribers  to  the 
dock  are  incorporated  by  the  title  of“  The  Dock  Company 
at  Kinghoii-upon-Hull.’’  The  original  number  of  fnares 
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was  1 20,  but  the  trade  of  the  port  requiring  further  ac- 
commodation, two  other  a£ts  of  parliament  were  obtained  in 
1 802  and  1805,  by  which  the  company  was  empowered  to 
increafe  them  to  180,  the  money  arilingfrom  which,  amount- 
ing to  82,390/.,  was  appropriated  to  the  making  of  a new 
dock,  which  was  completed  under  the  title  of  the  Humber 
dock,  in  1809,  at  an  expenfe  of  2 20:ccol.  It  opens  into 
the  Humber  bv  a lock  of  excellent  workmanihip,  large 
enough  to  admit  a fifty-gun  flfip,  crolfed  by  an  iron  bridge  in 
two  parts,  of  very  ingenious  mechanifm.  The  area  of  the 
dock  and  quays  is  ten  acres,  with  a baiin  of  four  acres  ; its 
length  300  yards,  width  114,  and  depth  29  feet  ; and  it  is 
intended  to  communicate  with  the  old  dock  at  fome  future 
time,  which,  when  effected,  will  wholly  infulate  the  old 
town.  The  company  is  entitled  to  certain  duties  on  all  Ihips 
entering  the  port ; the  profit  divided  on  the  (hares  was, 
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The  manufactures  of  Hull  ar 
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of  the  principal  branches  is  that  of  expreffing  and  refining 
oil  from  linfeed,  and  preparing  the  refidue  for  feeding  cattle  : 
the  procefs  is  chiefly  effected  by  mills  worked  by  the  wind. 
The  large  ft.  and  fineft  mills  in  the  kingdom  of  this  kind,  both 
for  the  above  purpofe  and  for  grinding  corn,  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  near  this  town  ; their  machinery  is  excellent, 
and  many  of  them  are  from  80  to  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
height.  An  iron-foundery,  two  large  fugar-houfes,  an  exten- 
five  foap,  and  feveral  white  lead  manufactories,  Greenland 
yards,  numerous  dry-docks,  fhipbuilders’  yards,  and  rope- 
walks  where  a great  number  of  hands  are  confiantly  em- 
ployed ; and  feveral  large  breweries  are  among!!  the  molt 
important,  but  do  not  comprize  half  the  manufactories  now 

exilling  in  the  town.  . , 

The  entire  civil  authority  over  the  town,  and  the  feveral 
places  within  what  is  denominated  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Kinglton-upon-Hull,  a diltritt  of  more  than  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference,  weft  of  it,  is,  by  v ai  ious  1 oyal  chat  ter,,  pai  - 
ticularly  thofe  of  king  Henry  VI.  and  king  Charles  II  , veiled 
in  the  corporation,  which  now  confihs  of  tne  mayor,  the 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  the  fheriff,  two  chamberlains,  a 
town  clerk,  a water-bailiff,  and  other  officers,  befides  a 
high  fteward,  who  is  generally  fome  nobleman  of  rank.  The 
mayor  is  admiral  of  the  Humber,  and  poffeffed  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  criminals  within  his  jurildiction.  The 
urdo-es  of  alike  vifited  this  town,  but  of  late  years  this  has 
been  difeontinued,  and  all  trials  are  removed  to  York, 
though  caufing  a great  additional  expenfe  to  thofe  con- 

Hull  returns  two  reprefentatives  to  parliament : the  right 
of  election  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  feveral  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  body,  except  the  recorder  and  high 
fteward,  is  veiled  folely  in  the  burgeffes  or  freemen  of  the 
town,  an  important  body,  amounting  to  upwards  of  2000. 
The  population  returns  to  parliament  in  1801,  fpecified, 
that  the  town  and  county  contained  4767  houfes,  occupied 
by  29.516  perfons,  of  whom  13,051  were  males,  and  16,465 
females  : this  does  not  include  the  adjoining  populous  parilh 
of  Sculcoates,  nor  the  fuburb  on  the  eait  of  the  river  Hull. 
A fair  is  held  annually  in  October,  and  the  markets  are 
abundantly  fupplied,  Specially  when  the  tide  fuits  for  the 
Lincolnfhire  farmers  to  crofs  the  Humber,  on  Tuefdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 


Hull  has,  at  different  times,  given  birth  to  men  diftin- 
guifhed  on  various  accounts.  In  the  firft  rank  mult  be 
placed  her  reprefentative  in  parliament,  that  incorruptible 
patriot,  Andrew  Marvell,  whofe  father  was  lecturer  of  Tri- 
nity church  ; and,  in  later  times,  a molt  worthy  man  and 
excellent  poet,  the  Rev.  W.  Mafon,  A.M.  fon  of  the  late 
vicar  of  the  fame.  It  likewife  gave  the  titles  of  earl  and 
duke,  both  now  cxtinCt,  to  the  family  of  Pierrepoint. 

The  village  of  Sculcoates,  though  not  in  the  county, 
may  juftly  be  conlidered  as  forming  a part  of  the  town  of 
Hull ; a portion  of  the  old  dock  is  included  within  it.  The 
church,  (ituated  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parifii, 
is  a neat  Uniform  ftruCture,  rebuilt  in  the  year  1 760,  and  con- 
tains fome  fragments  brought  from  the  neighbouring  abbey 
of  Meanx. 

Hull  River,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  is  a fmall 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Humber  at  the  town  of  Kingfton- 
upon-Hull,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Hull  only,  and  as 
being  the  fourth  fea-port  in  point  of  importance  in  the  Rritifh 
dominions.  The  Hull  is  made  navigable  from  the  Humber, 
about  twelve' miles,  to  Aike-beck  mouth,  the  entrance  of  the 
Driffield  navigation.  Sen  Canal. 

Hull  and  Leven  Canal,  is  an  inland  navigation  in  York- 
(hire,  Eaft  Riding,  made  in  purfuance  of  acts  of  parliament 
obtained  in  1801  and  1805  ; it  extends  about  three  miles 
from  the  Hull  river  up  to  the  town  of  Leven.  See 
Canal. 

Hull,  the  Indian  Nantajket,  a town  of  America,  in  Suf- 
folk county,  Maffachufetts,  containing  about  21  houfes,  and 
117  inhabitants.  It  is  a peninfula  8 miles  long,  9 miles 
E.  of  Bolton,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  harbour. 

Hull,  Little,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Poggy.  S.  lat.  20  45'.  E.  long. 
99°  32'. 

Hull  of  a Jhip  is  her  main  body,  without  any  malts,  yards, 
fails,  or  rigging. 

To  Hull,  or  lie  a Hull,  is  underftood  of  a (hip,  when, 
either  in  a dead  calm,  or  in  a ftorm,  (he  cannot  carry  all  her 
fails,  but  they  are  taken  in  to  preferve  them  ; fo  that  nothing 
but  her  malts,  yards,  and  rigging  are  abroad,  and  her  helm 
tied  down  to  the  lee  fide  of  the  lhip.  In  this  date  (lie  will  lie 
eafily  under  the  fea,  if  (he  be  a good  failer,  and  make  her 
way  one  point  before  the  beam. 

To < Jlrike  a Hull,  is  to  lie  clofely  or  obfeurely  in  the  fea 
in  a ftorm,  or  to  tarry  for  fome  confort,  bearing  no  fail,  with 
the  helm  laflied  a-lee. 

To  Hull  a Jhip,  is  to  fire  cannon-balls  into  her  hull,  with- 
in the  point-blank  range. 

Hull,  in  Agriculture,  a term  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
chaff,  or  hulk  of  grain. 

HULLEAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Benares  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Merzapour. 

HUELOCK  of  a Sail,  at  Sea,  is  when,  in  a great  ftorm, 
fome  fmall  part  of  a fail  is  cut  and  let  loofe.  It  is  chiefly 
ufedin  the  mizen-fail,  to  keep  the  (hip’s  head  to  the  fea  ; then 
all  the  reft  of  the  fail  is  made  up,  except  a little  at  the 
mizen  yard-arm.  Alfo,  when  a (hip  will  not  weather- coyle,  to 
lay  her  head  the  other  way,  they  loofe  a hullock  of  her  fore- 
fails, and  then  changing  the  helm  to  the  weather-fide, 
(lie  is  made  to  fall  off,  and  to  lay  her  head  where  her  itern 
lay. 

EIULLUAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Elindooftan,  in 
Guzerat;  15  miles  N.  of  Champaneer. 

HULME,  Nathaniel,  M.D.  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1732,  and  was  bred 
to  the  profeffion  of  a furgeon-apothecary.  He  afterwards 
ferved  in  the  capacity  of  furgeon  in  the  navy,  and  being 
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Rationed  at  Leith  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  embraced  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  profecutinghismedical  ftudiesatEdin- 
burgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodtor  in  the  year  1765. 
His  inaugural  thefis  was  entitled  “ Differtatio  Medica  Inau- 
guralis  de  Scorbuto.”  Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  fettled 
in  London  as  a p'nyfician,  intending  to  devote  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  pradtice  of  midwifery.  This,  however, 
he  foon  relinquifhed  : and,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  General 
Lifpenfary  (the  fir (t  inllitution  of  the  kind  in  London),  he 
was  appointed  its  firit  phyfician.  He  was  alfo  fome  time  phy- 
fician to  the  city  of  London  Lying-in-hofpital.  About 
the  year  1775,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Sand- 
wich, then  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  eledted  phyfician  to 
the  Charter-houfe.  His  other  official  fituations  he  refigned 
many  years  before  his  death,  and  withdrew  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time  in  a great  meafure  from  the  adtive  exercife  of  his 
profeffion  ; but  the  laid  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  April,  1807,  he  was  bruifed  by  a fall,  which 
he  furvived  but  a fortnight,  being  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
five. 

Dr.  Hulme  was  the  author  of  feveral  differtations ; viz. 
a republication  of  his  thefis,  with  additions,  1768.  “ A 

Treatife  on  Puerperal  Fever,’’  1772.  An  oration  “ De 
Re  Medica  cognofcenda  et  promo venda,”  delivered  at  the 
anniverfary  of  the  medical  fociety  in  1777,  to  which  a 
..fmall  tradt  was  annexed,  entitled  “ Via  tuta  et  jucunda 
Calculum  folvendi  in  Vefica  urinaria  inhrerentem.”  An  en- 
larged edition  of  this  tradt,  in  Englifh,  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  under  the  title  of  “ A fate  and  eafy  Remedy  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  the  Scurvy,  Gout,  &c.; 
and  for  the  Deftrudfion  of  Worms  in  the  Human  Body  ; 
illuftrated  by  Cafes : together  with  an  extemporaneous 
Method  of  impregnating  Water  and  other  Liquids  with 
fixed  Air,  by  Ample  Mixture  only,  See.”  1778.  In  1800, 
Dr.  Hulme  inllituted  a feries  of  experiments  “ on  the  light 
fpontaneoufly  emitted  from  various  bodies,”  an  account  of 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  that 
and  the  following  year.  Dr.  Hulme  was  alfo  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “ London  Pradtice  of  Phyfic.’’  See  Tran f. 
of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  x,  1810. 

HULPE,  Le,  m Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dyle,  and  chief  place  ef  a canton,  in  the 
dillridt  of  Brulfels  ; Smiles  S.E.  of  Biuflels.  The  place 
contains  897,  and  the  canton  9244  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
ef  117  kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

HtJLST,  a town  of  France  (formerly  of  Flanders),  in 
the  department  of  the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillridt  of  L’Eclufe  ; 16  miles  N.N  E.  of  Ghent.  The 
place  contains  1714,  and  the  canton  11,381  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  four  offices,  with  twelve  dependant  villages  ; 
it  is  lituated  on  a canal  that  communicates  with  the  Scheldt, 
and  is  very  flrong,  by  its  fortifications  and  pofition  among 
the  marches.  N.  lat.  510  14'.  E long.  3 55'. 

FlULTSIO.a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; 26  miles  N.  of  Wexio. 

HULVER,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  by  which  the 
holly-tree  is  frequently  known  in  lome  diltridts. 

HULWAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  W urwana. 

HUMAGUAC.W  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tuciur.an;  65  miles  N.  of  St.  Salvador  de 
Jugui. 

HUMAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeflan  ; 
180  miles  S.E.  of  Zareng — Alfo,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Bradau  ; 50  miles  E.S  E.  of  Braclau. 
N.  lat. 48'  42'.  E. long.  39'  8'. 
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Humav,  fomething  that  relates  to  man,  Of  the  nature  of 
man.  See  Nature. 

Epicurus  and  his  followers  deny  that  the  gods  concern 
themfelves  with  human  affairs.  See  Epicureans. 

Faith  is  diltinguilhed  into  divine  and  human.  See  Faith.  , 

Human  Figure,  The,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Amidfl: 
all  the  various  beauties  with  which  this  earth  abounds,  and 
which  attradl  the  eyes  and  call  forth  the  emulation  of  the 
artifl,  nothing  is  fo  altoniffiing  and  fo  engaging  as  the 
ftrudture  of  the  human  form,  and  the  elegance  and  variety 
of  the  adtions  of  which  it  i3  capable.  It  has  been  the  fub- 
jedt  of  panegyric  in  all  ages.  The  naturalift,  the  moralift, 
the  philofopher,  and  the  divine,  have  dwelt,  with  holy  re- 
verence to  its  Maker,  on  its  delicacy,  its  fimplicity,  yet 
variety  of  conformation,  and  on  its  inteliedlual  and  fpiritual 
endowments  ; all  of  which  are  molt  juftly  combined  in  de- 
feription,  in  the  admired  contemplative  fpcech  our  own 
Shakfpeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Plamlet.  “ What 
a piece  of  work  is  man  ! how  noble  in  reafon  ! how  infinite 
in  faculties!  in  form  and  moving  how  exprefs  and  admirable! 
in  adtion,  how  like  an  angel  ! in  apprehenfion  how  like  a 
god  ! the  beauty  of  the  world  ! the  paragon  of  animals  !” 

To  the  painter  and  fculptor  no  objedt  in  nature  is  fo  in- 
terelling  as  the  human  figure  ; none  requires  more  ltudy  and 
attention  to  enable  them  juftly  to  difplay  its  various  beauties 
of  adtion  and  expreffion  ; and  a long  continued  feries  of 
obfervation  and  pradtice  will  alone  qualify  them  for  the  ful- 
filment of  fo  arduous  a talk. 

The  fources  of  this  difficulty  arc,  the  very  great  latitude 
of  its  motions,  and  the  numerous  combinations  of  them, 
added  to  the  various  poffibilities  of  view,  and  of  light  and 
{hade.  Its  beauty  is  indeed  very  great,  independent  of  all 
thefe,  but  they  ferve  to  enhance  its  value  and  render  delight 
to  the  artiil,  while  they  call  for  his  utmoll  exertions  in  his 
endeavours  to  reprefent  them.  So  much  has  already  been 
faid  under  the  various  articles  Beauty,  Contour,  Compo- 
sition, Drawing,  Expression,  Face,  See.  that  it  will  only 
be  necelfary  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  the  range  of  its  powers  of  adtion,  its  varieties* 
and  tlte  mod  beautiful  and  jult  combinations  of  them. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged,  among  artifts,  that  the 
fculpturesof  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afford  the  bell  examples  of  beautiful 
and  charadteriitic  proportion  ; and  from  them  a fcale  has 
been  drawn  out,  which,  it  it  will  not  ferve  for  every  purpofe, 
will  always  be  of  ufe,  as  well  to  depart  from,  as  to  follow. 
It  is,  in  either  cafe,  a line  to  guide  us,  and  lltould  never  be 
loft  fight  of.  We  ffiall  tranferib  the  following-  one  from 
the  note  given  by  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  ver,  144.  of  Mafon’a 
Frefnoy. 

“ Learn  then  from  Greece,  ye  youths  ! proportion’s  law, 
Informed  by  her,  each  juft  polition  draw.” 

“ Du  Piles  has,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  given  the  mea- 
fures  of  a human  body,  as  taken  by  Frefnoy,  from  the 
ftatues  of  the  ancients,  which  are  here  transcribed. 

“ The  ancients  have  commonly  allowed  eight  heads  to 
their  figures,  though  fome  of  them  have  but  feven  ; but  we 
ordinarily  divide  the  figure  into  tee  faces  (this  depends  on 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  perfons  ; the  Apollo  and  Venus 
de  Medicis  have  more  than  ten  faces)  ; that  is  to  fay,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  in  the  tollowing 
manner : 

“ From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  forehead  is  the  third 

part  of  a face. 

“ The  fa  e begins  at  the  root  of  the  lowed  hairs  th  it  grow 
on  the  foreh.ad,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  chin. 

“ The 
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**  The  face  is  divided  into  three  proportional  parts  ; the 
til'd  contains  the  forehead,  the  fecond  the  nofe,  and  the  third 
the  mouth  and  chin  ; from  the  chin  to  the  pit  between  the 
collar  bones  is  two  length  of  a nofe. 

“ From  the  pit,  between  the  collar  bones  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bread,  one  face. 

“ From  the  bottom  of  the  breads  to  the  navel,  one  face. 
The  Apollo  has  a nofe  more. 

“ From  the  navel  to  the  genitories,  one  face.  The  Apol- 
lo has  half  a nofe  more,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  Venus  is 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  not  to  the  privities. 

“ From  the  genitories  to  the  upper  part  of  the  knee,  two 
faces. 

“ The  knee  contains  half  a face. 

“ From  the  lower  part  of  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  two 
faces. 

“ From  the  ankle  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  haT  a face. 

“ A man,  when  his  arms  are  dretched  out,  is,  from  the 
longed  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  longed  of  his  left,  as 
broad  as  he  is  long. 

“ From  one  fide  of  the  breads  to  the  other,  two  faces. 

“ The  bone  of  the  arm,  called  humerus,  is  the  length  of 
two  faces,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow. 

“ From  the  end  of  the  elbow,  to  the  root  of  the  little 
finger,  the  bone  called  cubitus,  with  part  of  the  hand,  con- 
tains two  faces. 

“■  From  the  box  of  the  fhoulder  -blade,  to  the  pit  betwixt 
the  collar  bones,  one  face. 

“ If  you  would  be  fatisfied  in  the  meafures  of  breadth 
from  the  extremity  of  one  finger  to  the  other,  fo  that  this 
breadth  fnould  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  body,  you  mud 
obferve  that  the  boxes  of  the  elbows  with  the  humerus,  and 
of  the  humerus  with  the  flioulder-blade,  bear  the  proportions 
of  a face  when  the  arms  are  dretched  out. 

“ The  foie  of  the  foot  is  in  length  the  fixth  part  of  the 
figure. 

“ The  hand  is  the  length  of  a face. 

“ The  thumb  contains  a nofe. 

“ The  inlide  of  the  arm,  from  the  place  where  the  mufcle 
difappears,  which  makes  the  bread,  (called  the  pectoral 
mufcle,)  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  four  notes. 

“ From  the  middle  of  the  arm  at  the  top,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  head,  five  nofes. 

“ The  longed  toe  is  a nofe  long. 

“ The  two  outermoft  parts  of  the  teats  and  the  pit  between 
the  collar-bone  of  a woman,  make  an  equilateral  triangle. 

“For  the  breadth  of  the  limbs  no  precife  meafures  can  be 
given,  becaufe  the  meafures  themfelves  are  changeable,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  and  according  to  the 
movement  of  the  mufcles.  Du  Piles. 

“ The  meafures  of  the  ancient  dafues  by  Audran  appear 
to  be  the  mod  ufeful,  as  they  are  accompanied  with  the  out- 
line of  the  figures  which  are  mod  didinguifhed  for  correct - 
nefs.” 

Audran,  whofe  work  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  thus  recom- 
mends, takes  a different  plan  from  that  of  Frefnoy,  and  is 
more  minutely  accurate.  He  divides  the  figure  into  heads, 
each  head  into  four  pares,  and  each  part  into  twelve  minutes  ; 
which  certainly  has  given  with  more  accuracy  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  thofe  figures  lie  has  meafured  ; but  Frefnoy’s  is 
fully  equal  to  the  general  purpofes  of  art ; for  where  variety 
of  character  is  requisite,  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  propor- 
tions would  be  an  evil ; therefore  the  more  general  fclieme  is 
qiute  adequate  as  a guide  in  drawing  the  figure. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  proportions,  and  of  t lie  forms  and 
pofitions  of  the  bones  and  mufeies,  which  compoie  the  human 
figure,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  0T\  which  to  pro- 


ceed to  the  more  difficult  tail?  of  becoming  duly  acquainted 
with  its  powers  and  varieties  of  actions.  A perfeft  know- 
ledge of  the  lhapes  of  the  bones  is  more  particularly  requi- 
fite  in  this  matter  ; fince  by  their  projecting  parts  coming  ifi 
contact  with  each  other,  a limit  is  put  to  the  aftions  of  tha 
joints ; and  they  are  fecured  from  diflocation  by  the  natural 
exertions  of  the  mufcles  ; and  the  mufcles  themfelves  direfted 
and  governed  in  their  own  aftions. 

Mr.  A.  Carlifle,  profeffor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, in  his  able  and  ufeful  leftures  before  that  body,  en- 
tered much  at  large  upon  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  and  in  a 
very  fatisfaftory  manner  demonftrated  it  on  the  Ikeleton  and 
the  living  figure.  To  his  kindnefs  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  remarks,  taken  chiefly  from  angular  meafurements, 
and  which  will  be  found  highly  ufeful  to  all  artills  who  apply 
their  talents  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  human  figure. 

“ The  motions  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  are 
limited  by  the  feveral  joints  of  the  fpine. 

“ The  motions  of  the  whole  body  upon  the  lower 
limbs  take  place  at  the  hip  joints,  at  the  knees,  and  at  the 
ankles. 

“ The  great  limbs,  technically  called  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  have  rotatory  motions  at  their  junctions  with 
the  trunk,  by  means  ot  ball  and  focket  joints  at  the  fhoul- 
ders  and  the  hips. 

“ The  analogy  of  parts  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
extremities  is  not  carried  throughout  the  itrufture  of  thofe 
limbs  in  the  human  body. 

“ The  fulcrum  of  the  upper  lirab  is  itfelf  moveable  upon, 
the  trunk,  as  appears  by  the  extent! ve  motions  of  the  fcapula, 
which  fo  generally  accompany  the  rotations  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  which  fupply  that  limb  with  a greater  range  of  move- 
ments than  is  poffeffed  by  the  lower  limb. 

“ The  junction  of  the  thigh,  with  the  motionlefs  mafs 
of  the  pelvis,  limits  its  rotation  to  its  hall  and  focket- 
joint. 

“ The  rotation  of  the  head  upon  the  neck  takes  place 
at  the  joint  between  the  firth  and  fecond  vertebrae. 

“ When  the  nofe  is  parallel  with  the  flernum,  the  face 
may  be  turned  towards  each  fhoulder,  through  an  angle  of 
60  degrees  on  each  fide,  or  the  whole  range  of  this  turning 
will  extend  through  120  degrees. 

“ The  lateral  bending  of  the  neck  is  divided  equally 
between  the  junctions  of  the  feven  vertebra  ; but  the  bowing 
of  the  head,  and  the  aft  of  throwing  the  head  violently 
backward,  are  principally  effefted,  at  the  joint  of  the 
fkull  and  the  firlt  bone  of  the  vertebral  column,  called  the 
atlas. 

“ Thefe  laft  motions  are  confident  with  an  ereft  (late  of 
the  neck,  while  the  lateral  motions  demand  a curvature  of 
its  whole  mafs. 

“ The  movements  of  the  trunk  are  limited  to  the  ro- 
tatory and  lateral  motions,  which  are  almod  equally  di- 
vided among  the  feveral  joints  of  the  vertebras  of  the  back 
and  loins. 

“ The  joints  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  are,  however,  more 
clofidv  compafted  than  thofe  of  the  loins,  which  allows  of 
a wider  range  for  turning  and  bending  in  the  line  of  the 
loins,  than  in  that  of  the  back. 

“ The  ribs  and  the  flernum  move  upward,  fo  as  to  ex- 
pand the  width  of  the  cheft  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs, 
and  to  draw  the  clavicles  and  fhoulders  upward  : this  takes 
place  at  each  full  infpiration  of  the  breathing,  and  the  con- 
trary date  follows  in  the  aft  of  expiration.  Such  apparent 
movements  are  charafteriltic  of  certain  pallions  and  aftions, 
and  are  always  obfervable  in  the  naked  figure. 

Ic  Hooping,  to  tquok  the  ground,  the  thigh-bone 
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forms  an  angle  of  about  55  degrees  with  the  average  direc- 
tion of  the  fpine. 

“ The  leg  bends  upon  the  thigh,  at  an  ang’e  of  750,  and 
the  line  of  the  tibia  forms  with  the  foie  of  tne  foot,  when 
that  is  elevated,  an  angle  of  65  degrees. 

“ The  whole  of  this  limb  is  capable  of  moving  at  the  hip- 
joint  forwards,  to  a right  angle  with  its  perpendicular  po- 
rtion ; and  backwards,  to  an  angle  of  about  20°.  The  leg 
will  then  continue  to  move  by  itielf  to  its  own  angle  of  75  ', 
with  the  thigh.  It  has,  befides  this,  a motion  outwards  to 
about  450. 

“ When  the  fhoulders  are  at  reft,  the  two  clavicles  ufually 
meet  in  an  angle  of  no  degrees  at  the  fternum. 

“ The  utmoft  elevation  of  the  upper  arm  ufually  forms  an 
angle  of  1550  with  the  fpinal  column,  and  about  I25°with 
the  line  of  its  clavicle.  The  flexion  of  the  fore  arm  upon  the 
upper  arm,  is  confined  to  an  angle  of  nearly  40°. 

“ The  whole  arm  is  capable  of  moving  forward  or  out- 
ward, through  nearly  half  a circle,  and  backward  to  an 
angle  of  8o°,  with  its  perpendicular  iituation. 

“ The  aftions  of  pronation  and  fupination  in  the  hand, 
range  through  270°:  but  then  go0  of  the  rotatory  motion,  in 
the  aft  of  pronatioa,  are  derived  from  the  fhoulder-joint. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  admits  of  flexion  and  extenfion 
through  65  degrees  in  each  direftion  ; its  lateral  motions  are 
350  outward,  and  30  inward. — The  flexion  of  the  fingers  at 
each  phalanx  is  90°,  or  a right  angle. 

“ Thefe  general  rules  govern  the  average  and  mod  natural 
aftions  of  the  living  figure,  but  peculiar  forms  and  ac- 
quired powers  confiderably  change  all  fuch  calculations ; 
neverthelefs  it  is  expefted  in  art  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  aftions  of  the  human  figure  fhould  be  derived  from  the 
general  ftate  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  diftortions  of  the 
pofture-mafter,  or  the  acquired  flexibility  of  the  tumbler.’’ 

In  drawing  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  confiderable  difference 
will  be  found  in  their  length,  according  to  the  degree  of 
aftion  they  are  in  ; thus  the  elbow  joint,  when  bent  inwards, 
lengthens  the  arm  nearly  fth.  The  fame  occurs  at  the 
knees,  and  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  ; in  the  fame  manner 
as  a hinge  is  extended  when  opened. 

There  is  a very  confiderable  difference  noticeable  between 
the  joints  of  children  before  the  age  of  8 or  9,  and  thofe 
of  grown  perfons.  In  the  former  they  are  fmall  and  fur- 
rounded  by  fat,  which  gives  the  appearance,  when  they  are 
flraight,  of  dimples  in  the  furface  ; whereas,  in  men  they 
are  large,  and  always  projecting  ; with  nothing  but  ftrong 
tendons  about  them. 

When  the  artift  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  proportions 
and  capabilities  of  aftion  in  the  human  figure  above-men- 
tioned, and  proceeds  to  reprefent  it  either  in  a tranquil  pofi- 
tion,  or  in  motion,  he  will  find  it  requifite  to  attend  to  the 
geometrical  and  mathematical  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
iirufted  ; and  by  which  alone  its  afting  powers,  the  mufcles, 
are  directed  and  governed.  The  due  equipoife  of  its  parts, 
either  for  its  own  fupport,  or  the  compound  admixture  of  the 
weight  of  other  bodies,  in  lifting,  pulling,  pufhing,  &c.  muft 
be  carefully  regulated,  or  in  vain  will  he  attempt  to  effeft  his 
objeft.  The  following  obfervations  may  be  found  ufeful  on 
this  fubjeft. 

When  a man  is  entirely  at  reft,  and  {landing  equally  on 
both  feet,  a line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  pit  between 
the  clavicles  will  fall  exaftly  in  the  midway  between  his 
-feet. 

If  he  moves,  fo  as  to  (land  upon  one  foot,  it  will  fall  upon 
the  heel  of  that  foot. 

If  lie  raifes  one  arm,  it  will  throw  as  much  of  his  body  on 


the  other  fide  of  the  perpendicular,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of,  and  is  neceffary  to  counterbalance,  that  arm. 

If  one  of  the  legs  is  thrown  back,  the  breaft  is  brought 
forwards,  fo  as  equally  to  bring  the  Centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  frame  always  in  the  fame  relative  iituation  to  the  parts, 
in  every  poiition  in  which  the  body  can  be  thrown. 

Thus  the  equipoife  of  the  figure  is  of  two  forts,  fimple 
and  compound.  Simple,  when  a man  afts  only  by  and 
upon  himfelf ; and  compound,  when  any  external  weight 
be  fuperadded  ; for  that  muft  be  regarded  in  his  aftions, 
while  fufpending  it,  as  a part  of  his  own  frame  : and  in 
order  to  lift  or  fupport  it,  he  muft  throw  as  much  of  his 
own  weight  in  a contrary  direftion  on  the  central  line,  to 
that  where  the  objeft  is  applied,  as  is  equal  to  it ; or  it  will 
overpower  and  draw  him  to  the  ground.  Indeed  it  will  be 
neceffary,  in  lifting,  to  throw  a larger  proportion  of  weight 
or  mufcular  force  over,  or  it  cannot  be  effefted. 

In  aftion,  the  fame  principle  governs  the  figure.  Having, 
by  the  motion  forwards  of  one  part,  in  walking  for  inllance, 
removed  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  endeavours,  in  the  inftant, 
to  recover  the  balance  loft,  and  brings  up  another  to  fupport 
itielf  ; and  thefe  aftions,  going  on  progreffively,  carry  it  for- 
wards. In  running,  a greater  impetus  is  given  ; the  breaft 
is  thruft  farther  forwards,  and  a quicker  application  of  the 
fupport  of  the  limbs  is  required  ; thus,  the  flower  the  motion, 
the  nearer  the  fupport  will  be  under  the  centre  of  gravity  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  motion  is  quickened,  the  far- 
ther it  will  be  removed  from  it. 

When  a man  intends  to  ftrike  a feverc  blow,  he  endeavours 
to  add  the  weight  of  his  body  to  the  force  of  his  arm,  and 
to  effeft  this  he  draws  back  himfelf  over  the  perpendicular 
to  a confiderable  diftance,  then,  rufhing  forwards  while  he 
ftrikes,  conveys  his  body  as  far  on  the  contrary  fide. 

Tims,  the  motions  of  the  figure  muft  be  always  regulated 
by  its  centre  of  gravity  ; the  perpendicular  of  which  is 
its  centre  of  motion.  The  motion  being  created  by  the 
lofs  of  equipoife,  or  inequality  of  weight,  will,  of  courfe, 
be  more  or  lefs  violent,  accordingly  as  a greater  or  lefs 
proportion  of  the  body  be  removed  from  the  perpendi- 
cular. 

With  regard  to  the  mufcular  aftion  of  the  figure,  the 
plates  of  anatomy,  an,d  the  deferiptions  given  under  that 
article,  will  fufficiently  inform  the  reader.  Each  mufcle 
has  its  individual  or  conjoint  power  and  ufe.  It  is  the  artift’s 
duty  to  feleft,  in  reprefentation,  thofe  which  more  imme- 
diately are  employed  in,  and  charafterize,  an  aftion  ; and 
not  to  make  too  great  a difplay  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
nor  at  all  times,  and  in  all  the  various  aftions  of  the  human 
figure,  reprefent  the  fame  mufcles  (when  feen)  with  the 
fame  degrees  of  force,  that  is,  equally  tenfe  ; as  if  their 
power  was  requifite  in  every  aftion  ; as  is  frequently  the  cafe 
among  the  imitators  of  M.  Angelo.  No  matter  how  the 
man  was  employed,  every  mufcle  throughout  the  frame  is 
rendered  equally  prominent ; and  the  eye  and  the  under- 
llanding  bewildered,  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  which 
part  was  principally  in  motion.  But  more  of  this  when  we 
treat  of  Style,  in  Dejign  ; fee  that  article. 

Human  FoffU-remains , in  Natural  Hijlory.  With  early 
writers  on  natural  hiftory  and  geology,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  refer  almoit  any  large  uncommon  bones,  which  were 
met  with  in  the  earth,  to  giants  of  the  human  race.  The 
pretended  parts  of  a human  fkeleton  by  Sc’neuchzer,  found 
in  the  flate-pit  at  Oningen,  his  anthropolith,  protee,  &c,  are 
{hewn  in  the  Annales  du  Mufeum,  vol.  xiii.  p.  41 1,  to  belong 
to  a kind  of  falamander,  and  at  page  198,  the  pretended 
human  foflils  of  Cerigo  are  fhewn  to  be  devoid  of  that  cha- 
racter. After  ail  wluch  has  been  faid  on  the  human  bones 
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fTouml  in  the  ofieous  rock  of  Gibraltar  (Jones,  Phyf.  Difq. 
■p.  428.),  and  other  places  in  tlie  Mediterranean  and  coaltof 
'Dalmatia,  the  fa£t  of  their  having  any  of  them  belonged  to 
the  human  race  may  fairly  be  doubted.  The  arm  and 
fkeleton  of  a man, 'mentioned  by  Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Whitby,  p.  355,  as  found  in  the  alum  (hale,  were  probably 
no  fuch  thing.  The  tooth  which  Mr.  Jones  mentions  may, 
if  really  human,  have  been  taken  from  fome  church-yard, 
or  ancient  burial-place,  whofe  waters  were  of  a petrifying 
quality,  as  well  as  the  woman’s  hand  which  he  mentions, 
p.  427.  If  fuch  was  not  a mere  deception,  owing  to  the 
external  form,  like  the  pretended  leg  and  foot  of  a child  in 
black  flint,  which  we  have  feen,  that  was  taken  out  of  a 
chalk -pit.  The  human  tongue,  or  gloffopetra  of  Pliny,  and 
the  human  thigh  of  Hone  mentioned  by  Parkinfon,  (Org. 
Rem.  p.  16  and  21.),  and  the  two  bones  of  a man’s  foot  in 
iron-ftone,  which  Dr.  Grew  mentions  (Rarities,  p.  332.), 
■were  probably  all  deceptions  of  a fimilar  kind  ; and  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  clafies,  viz.  ill,  miftaken  animal  remains  ; 
or,  2d,  deceptive  forms  of  mineral  nodules,  may,  perhaps, 
all  the  fuppofed  human  relics,  found  imbedded  in  the  ftrata, 
be  referred.  A 3d  clafs  of  human  remains  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  lefs  heiitation,  viz.  bones  found  intermixed  with 
works  of  art,  and  with  circumftances  attending  modern  al- 
luvial depofits  or  foils,  like  the  human  ribs  found  along  with 
a boat,  under  a ftony  or  concreted  gravelly  ftratum,  near 
Peterlburg  ( Kirwan’sGeo.  Elf.  p.  442.) ; the  Ikeletons  found 
with  beads,  rings,,  armour,  coins,  & c.  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Whitehurft  (Inquiry  ill  ed.  p.  15.)  ; and  by  many  other 
writers,  but  which  clearly  did  not  belong  to  the  ftratified 
Remains.  A 4th  clafs  of  human  reliquia  are  found  preferved 
in  peat-bogs,  fome  inftances  of  which  are  faid  to  occur  in 
the  peat -pits  near  Newbury  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  ; 
a woman  preferved  in  amofs,  at  Axholm,  in  Lincolnfhire,  and 
a man  in  amofs  in  Shetland  (Jamefon’s  Shetland  Ifle,  p.  158.), 
and  various  fimilar  inftances,  which  are  to  be  met  with. 
Mr.  William  Martin,  in  combating  the  arguments  formerly 
adduced  to  (hew  that  the  fuppofed  human,  animal,  and  vege- 
table remains  of  the  ftrata  were  depofited  at  the  Noachian 
deluge,  or  by  parts  of  its  waters  left  in  inland  lakes  and 
feas,  obferves  (Outlines,  p.  30.),  “ According  to  facred 
hiftory,  the  full  development  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  vegetable,  had  taken  place,  long  before  the  period 
in  which  they  were  equally  involved  in  one  general  inunda- 
tion. And  hence,  in  ftrata  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed 
by  depofitions  from  water  left  by  the  deluge,  not  only  might 
we  reafonably  expeft  to  find  vegetable  and  marine  relics, 
but  alfo  the  remains  of  land  animals,  of  quadrupeds  for  in- 
ftance,  and  even  of  man  himfelf.  For,  however  fmall  a pro- 
portion the  deftroyed  land  animals  bore  among  the  general 
multitude  of  organic  bodies  overwhelmed  by  this  cataf- 
trophe,  as  they  did  exift,  and  as  the  bones  oi  quadrupeds 
are  certainly  as  liable  to  fubfidence  in  water  as  drifted  timber 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  they  no  doubt  would  occafionally 
be  met  with  in  the  ftrata  in  queftion,  if  fuch  ftrata  had  really 
originated  from  the  caufe  afligned  in  the  hypothefis.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  indubitable  fail,  that  neither  the 
remains  of  man  nor  of  quadrupeds  have  ever  been  found 
in  ftones  or  earths  conftituting  ftrata  produilive  of  genuine 
•mineral  coal,  nor  indeed  as  integrant  parts  of  any  Jlrata , 
excepting  thofe  which  are  decidedly  of  much  later  forma- 
tion, fuch  as  we  are  now  treating  of.  To  a far  remoter 
- period,  therefore,  than  the  flood,  mull  we  recur,  in  any  en- 
deavour to  explain  or  illuftrate  the  agency  of  nature,  in  col- 
lecting and  depofiting  the  minerals  of  regular  dilpofed 
ftrata.” 
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t HUMANA  DE  Tompieres,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
New  Mexico  ; 63  miles  S.S.E.  of  Santa  Fe. 

HUMANITY,  the  nature  of  man,  or  that  which  deno- 
minates him  human. 

Neftorius  would  not  allow  the  infirmities  of  humanity  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Deity  ; nor  the  attributes  of  th  Deity 
to  humanity.  See  Nestorians. 

HUMANITIES  is  ufed,  plurally,  for  the  humantores 
liters,  i.  e.  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and 
hiftorians. 

HUMAR,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea, 
near  the  coaii  of  Arabia  ; three  miles  N.W.  of  Loheia. 

HUMARES,  a town  of  New  Navarre:  120  miles  S. 
of  Cafa  Grande'. 

HUMAS,  an  Indian  village  on  the  W.  fide  of  MiiTifippi 
river,  in  Louifiana,  60  miles  above  New  Orleans.  The 
Humas  were  formerly  a confiderable  nation,  but  were  re- 
duced, about  the  year  1770,  to  about  25  warriors.  The 
Alabamas,  whole  villages  are  near  thofe  of  the  Humas,  had 
at  the  fame  period  about  30  warriors.  The  Chetemachas 
have  about  27  warriors. 

FIUMAXAR,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  on  the  river  Dolce;  60  miles  S.  of 
St.  Jago  del  Eftero. 

HUMA1ION,  ITumatio.  The  moft  ancient  way  of 
difpofing  of  the  dead  was  by  humation,  or  interment.  Pitifc. 
See  Burial. 

HUMBER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  or  rather 
a large  eftuary,  formed  by  leveral  confiderable  rivers,  and 
efpecially  by  the  Qufe  and  Trent,  and  flowing  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  N.  lat.  58°  30'.  E.  long.  i°  15  . Befides  the 
I rent,  which  enters  the  Humber  after  a direft  courfe  of 
about  100  miles,  and  which  is  navigable  to  Burton,  in  Staf- 
fordlhire,  and  the  Oufe,  which  runs  by  York,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  Rippon,  the  other  principal  rivers  that  itfue  into 
the  Humber  are  the  Dun,  which  runs  by  Doncafter  ; the 
Aire,  navigable  to  Leeds  ; and  the  Ca!der,  navigable  to 
Halifax  ; the  Warf,  navigable  to  Tadcafter  ; the  Derwent, 
navigable  to  New  Malton  ; and  the  Hull.  See  Canal. 

Humber,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  E.  riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  lake  On- 
tario, eaftward  of  the  old  fort  Torento. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Newfoundland  ifland,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, through  the  bay  of  Iflands. 

HUMBERSTONE,  a townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  lying  between  Bertie  and  Wain- 
fleet,  and  fronting  lake  Erie. 

HUMBERT,  in  Biography,  a cardinal  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury, a native  of  Lorrain,  embraced  the  monadic  life  in 
the  diocefe  of  Toul,  in  the  year  1015.  Here  he  acquired, 
fo  high  a reputation  for  talents  and  learning,  thatpope  Leo  IX, 
fent  for  him  into  Italy,  where  he  promoted  him  to  the  bi- 
flaopric  of  the  White  I’oreft.  In  1049  he  was  raifed  to  the 
purple  by  the  fame  pope,  who  fent  him  his  legate  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  attempt  to  reftore  the  ancient  union  between  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  churches.  In  1059,  by  the  order  of  pope 
Nicholas  II.  he  drew  up  the  confeifion  of  faith  for  the  fa- 
mous Berenger  to  fign,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  monftrous 
doctrine,  that  “ the  bread  and  wine,  after  confecration,  were 
not  only  a facrament,  but  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ; and  that  this  body  and  blood  were  adlually  handled 
by  the  priefts,  and  confumed  by  the  faithful,  in  reality  and 
truth  as  other  fenfible  objefts  are.’’  Cardinal  Humbert  died 
after  the  year  1069.  His  works  arc  numerous  and  chiefly 
theological,  Moreri, 
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HUMBLE-Bee,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Infers.  See  Bomby- 

llUS. 

Humbl  E-tar,  Baflard.  See  Faux  lourdon. 

HuMBLE-tar  j Flies,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
elafs  of  flies  of  different  fizes,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  great 
refemblance  they  bear  to  the  humble-bees,  of  the  fmaller  or 
middle -fized  fpecies.  Thefe  might,  at  fir  ft  fight,  very  na- 
turally pafs  for  real  humble-bees  ; but  a clofer  examination 
will  Ihew  them  not  to  be  fuch,  as  they  have  not  the  trunk 
©f  the  humble-bee,  and  have  only  two  wings.  The  fpecies 
©f  the  humble-bee  fly  are  many  of  them  of  abfolutelydifferent 
genera  one  from  another,  fome  of  them  having  trunks,  and 
others  having  a diftinguilhable  mouth.  See  Culex. 

If  the  figure  of  thefe  flies,  in  their  winged  Hate,  attracts 
•ur  curiofity  and  attention,  their  prior  ftate,  that  of  the  fly- 
worm,  of  raofl  of  them  ought  furely  much  more  to  do  fo. 
The  place  nature  has  affigned  the  worms  of  thefe  flies  for 
their  habitation  is,  indeed,  a molt  ftrange  one  ; there  is  no 
other  place  for  them  to  live  in  under  this  form,  to  begin 
their  deftined  growth,  and  be  fitted  for  their  transformations, 
but  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes,  or  under  the  thick  and  firm 
{kin  of  oxen.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  worm  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  its  parent  fly,  depofited  there,  makes  the  tumour 
in  the  places  which  alone  furniflies  it  with  food  and  habita- 
tion, and  in  the  middle  of  which  it  has  a place  to  breathe. 
See  Hippobosca. 

It  is  not  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  however,  that  all  the 
worms  of  the  humble-bee  flies  are  to  feed  on  animal  fub- 
llances  ; for  we  find  fome  delighted  with  vegetable  food,  and 
particularly  one  which  loves  none  but  the  bulbous  roots  of 
flowers.  Reaumur’s  Hill.  Inf.  vol.  iv.  p.  497,  &c. 

Humble .-Plant,  in  Gardening.  See  Mimosa. 

HUMBLED,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  that  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  neat  cattle  and  Iheep,  in  order  to  denote 
their  being  hornlefs. 

HUMBOLDTIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Vahl,  who 
had  fir  ft  denominated  it  Batfchia , in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
traveller  and  botanift  Von  Humboldt.  “ \ ahl.  Symb.  fafe. 
3.  106.’’  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1147.— Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaces , Linn.  Le- 
vuminofe , Julf. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Petals  five.  Le- 
gume oblong,  compreffed. 

1.  H.  laur folia.  ( Batfchia  laurifolia  ; Vahl.  Symb.  fafe. 
3.  39.  t.  56.) — Native  of  Ceylon.  A tree  with  jointed,  zig- 
zag, hollow  branches.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  four  or 
live  pair  of  Halted,  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  entire  leaflets. 
Stipulas  double ; the  outer  ones  horizontal,  half  arrow- 
fhaped  ; the  inner  ovate,  pointed,  ereft,  much  the  largeft. 
Cluflers  of  many  flowers,  axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs.  Will- 
denotv. 

PIUME,  David,  in  Biography*  an  eminent  hiflorian,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1 7 1 1 . He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  a 
man  of  good  family,  who  died  while  David  was  in  his  in- 
fancy, fo  that  his  education  was  en trailed  to  his  mother.  He 
difplayed,  at  a very  early  period,  a great  love  for  literature, 
which  became  his  predominant  paflion.  His  patrimony  was 
too  {lender  to  permit  him  to  follow  his  inclinations  without 
fome  view  to  profit,  and  he  attempted  to  gain  fome  commer- 
cial employment  at  Briftol.  In  a few  months  he  found  that 
kind  of  bufinefs  totally  unfuitable  to  his  genius,  and  went 
to  France  with  the  intention  of  profecuting  his  literary  pur- 
fuits  in  a country  retreat,  revolving  to  fupply  by  economy 
his  pecuniary  deficiencies.  He  relided  firlt  at  Rheims,  but 
xhiefly  in  Anjou,  and  palled  three  years  very  agreeably  in 
that  kingdom.  In  1737  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the  end 


of  the  following  year  publilhed  his  “ Treatife  on  KumjSi 
Nature,”  which  he  had  compofed  during  his  relidence  in 
France.  Mr.  Hume’s  ardent  paflion  for  literary  fame  re- 
ceived a fevere  mortification  from  the  negledt  attending  his 
firlt  publication,  which  “ fell  dead-born  from  the  prefs, 
without  reaching  fuch  diftindtion  as  even  to  excite  a murmur 
among  the  zealots.”  Fie  did  not  defpair,  but  proceeded  in 
his  ltudies,  and  in  1742  printed  his  “ Eflays,  Moral,  Politi- 
cal, and  Literary.”  Thefe  were  fo  favourably  received  as 
to  make  the  author  amends  for  his  former  difappointment. 
In  1745  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  young  marquis 
of  Annandale  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  England.  This 
connexion  lafted  but  a tingle  year,  when  he  flood  forward 
as  candidate  for  the  profefforlhip  of  moral  philofophy  in  the 
univeriity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  powerfully  fupported  by 
perfons  of  coniideration  and  high  rank.  He  was,  however, 
unfuccefsful.  General  St.  Clair,  in  1746,  nominated  him 
his  fccretary  in  an  expedition  deiigned  for  Canada,  but  which 
ended  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  coaft.  In  1747  he 
attended  the  general,  in  the  fame  llation,  upon  a military 
embafly  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  On  his  return, 
he  re-publithed  his  piece  on  human  nature,  with  alterations, 
under  the  title  of  “ An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Human 
Underftanding.’’  It  was  fcarcely  more  fuccefsful  in  this 
form  than  it  had  been  before,  but  his  other  works  were 
beginning  to  attract  notice,  and  make  their  way  rapidly. 
In  1752  he  publilhed  his  “ Political  Difcourfes,’’  which 
were  received  with  immediate  approbation.  In  the  fame 
year  his  “ Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals” 
was  publilhed,  which  he  confidered  as  the  beft  of  all 
his  writings,  but  which  met  with  little  notice.  He  oh* 
tained,  in  1752,  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  which  afforded  him  the  com- 
mand of  a large  and  curious  collection  of  books.  It  was 
this  circumftance  which  feems  to  have  infpired  him  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  hifiorical  writer,  as  it  was  probably 
his  local  fituation  which  fuggefted  to  him,  as  his  lirft  fub- 
je£t,  the  “ Hiitory  of  England  under  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.” 
The  lirft  volume,  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  appeared  in  1754,  which  was  furioufly  afiailed 
from  all  quarters,  on  account,  as  he  thought,  of  what  he 
had  faid  in  defence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; but  it  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  undifguifed  contempt  for  all  religions, 
of  which  he  recognizes  but  two  fpecies,  fuperftition  and  en- 
thufiafm.  Tins  work  was  fo  completely  neglected  as  well 
as  decried,  that,  had  not  a war  broken  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  he  would  probably  have  retired  to  fome 
provincial  town  of  the  latter  kingdom,  have  changed  his 
name,  and  for  ever  renounced  his  country.  The  fecond 
volume  of  his  hiftory,  compriiing  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Revolution,  appeared  in  1756,  and  was 
received  much  better  than  the  fir  ft  had  been.  With  this 
encouragement  he  publilhed  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of 
Tudor  in  the  year  1759,  which  excited  againft  him  a re- 
newed portion  of  rancour.  His  reputation  as  an  hiftoriau 
continued  to  gain  ground,  fo  that  he  was  induced  to  go 
back  to  the  earlier  periods,  and  write  down  to  the  point  at 
which  his  laft  work  had  commenced.  Thefe  two  additional 
volumes  appeared  in  1761,  and  his  hiftory  of  England 
thenceforth  became  a ftandard  book,  read  by  all,  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  wifhedto  take  a compendious  and  intereft- 
ing  view  of  the  Engliih  affairs.  The  refearches  of  Mr. 
Hume  into  the  origin  of  the  conftitution  are  not  remark- 
able for  depth  or  accuracy  ; and  he  feems  too  ready  to 
admit  the  idea  that  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  of  mo- 
dern date,  and  were  fo  many  forced  conceilions  from  the 
j fovei-eigns. 
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f'dVereignS.  In  his  hiftory  of  the  T udors  and  Stuarts  there 
feems  a manifeft  defign  of  exaggerating  tlie  defpotifm  of 
the  former,  in  order  to  lighten,  by  comparifon,  the  ufurpa- 
fcions  and  high  pretenfions  of  the  latter.  His  ftyle  is  clear, 
lively,  fometimes  eloquent,  always  agreeable,  though  not 
infrequently  carelefs  and  incorrect.  The  money  which  Mr. 
Hume  obtained  for  the  copy-right  of  his  hiftory,  joined  to 
a confiderable  penfion  granted  him  by  the  crown  as  a literary 
man,  had  now  fecured  him  an  independence,  with  which  he 
intended  to  retire  to  his  native  country,  but  in  1763  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  attend 
?iim  on  an  embaffy  to  Paris.  This  he  accepted  ; and  his 
character  as  a writer  and  philofopher  being  well  known  in 
that  capital,  procured  him  an  excefs  of  attention  and  civility, 
with  which  he  was  highly  delighted.  He  remained  at  Paris 
as  “ Charge  d’affaires,’’  after  the  departure  of  lord  Hert- 
ford in  1765,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  1766,  when 
■he  brought  with  him  the  celebrated  Rouffeau,  who,  having 
excited  perfecutions  again  ft  himfelf  in  every  country  near 
him,  was  induced  to  feek  for  an  afylum  in  the  only  true 
land  of  liberty.  Mr.  Hume’s  conduct  towards  his  friend 
was  extremely  kind  and  generous  ; but  fo  capricious  was  the 
temper  of  Rouffeau,  that  he  fancied  all  the  world  was  leagued 
againft  him,  and  betrayed  fuch  groundlefs  and  unworthy 
fufpicions  as  finally  diffolved  their  friendfhip.  In  1767  Mr. 
Hume  accepted  the  office  of  under-fecretary  of  date,  which 
he  held  under  general  Conway  till  the  refignation  of  that 
minifter  in  1 769.  He  then  retired  to  Edinburgh,  expedting 
to  enjoy  a comfortable  old  age  by  means  of  the  friends,  the 
reputation,  and  opulence  which  he  poffeffed.  In  that 
northern  metropolis  he  drew  around  him  a chofen  circle  of 
fuitable  affociates,  with  whom  he  lived  upon  eafy  and  very 
familiar  terms.  He  died  in  1776.  The  account  which  he 
has  given  of  his  lail  illnefs  is  as  follows  : “ In  fpring,  1775, 
I was  Itruck  with  a diforder  in  my  bowels,  which  at  firlt 
gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as.  I apprehend  it,  become 
mortal  and  incurable.  I now  reckon  upon  a fpeedy  diffo- 
lution.  I have  fuffered  very  little  pain  from  my  diforder ; 
and  what  is  more  ftrange,  have,  notwithftanding  the  great 
decline  of  my  perfon,  never  fuffered  a moment’s  abatement 
of  my  fpirits,  infomuch  that  were  I to  name  a period  of  my 
life  which  I fhould  moil  chufe  to  pafs  over  again,  I might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  later  period.  I poffefs  the  fame 
ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety  in  company. 
I confider,  befides,  that  a man  of  65,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only 
a few  years  of  infirmities  ; and  though  I fee  many  fymptoms 
of  my  literary  reputation’s  breaking  out  at  laft  with  addi- 
tional luflre,  I knew  that  I could  have  but  few  years  to 
enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than 
I am  at  prefent.”  The  account  of  his  own  life,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  an  extradt,  was  dated  the  18th  of  April 
1776,  and  he  gradually  grew  worfe  till  Auguft  the  25th, 
■when  he  died,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Plis  character 
has  been  drawn  by  Ur.  Adam  Smith  : “ He  was  one,’ 
fays  he,  “ concerning  whofe  philofophical  opinions  men 
will,  no  doubt,  judge  varioufly,  every  one  approving  or  con- 
demning them  according  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  dif- 
agree  with  his  own,  but  concerning  whofe  character  and 
conduct  there  can  fcarcely  be  a different  opinion.  His 
temper  indeed  feemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I may 
be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
man  I have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  his 
fortune,  las  great  and  neceffary  frugality  never  hindered 
him  from  exercifing,  upon  proper  occafions,  adts  both  of 
charity  and  generofity.  It  was  a frugality,  founded  not  upon 
avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of  independence.  Upon  the  whole, 
i have  always  confidered  him,  both  i*  his  lift-time  and 


fince  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  & 
perfectly  wife  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of 
human  frailty  will  permit.”  To  this  picture,  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  friendffiip,  we  may  add  the  obfervations  of  a very 
judicious  biographer.  “ We  may,’’  fays  he,  “ reafonably 
demur  to  Dr.  Smith’s  moral  eftimate,  in  attributing  the. 
perfedtion  of  virtue  to  a man  whofe  leading  principle  was, 
by  his  own  confeffion,  felfiffi  (the  acquifition  of  literary- 
fame),  and  who  never  feems  to  have  made  any  of  thofe  fa- 
crifices  of  intereft  and  inclination  to  public  good,  in  which 
virtuous  adtion  chiefly  confifts.  Further,  whatever  de- 
gree of  freedom  of  difeuffion  may  be  juftifiable,  with  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
mere  fondnefs  for  fpeculation,  or  a love  of  philofophical  ap- 
plaud-, will  morally  excufe  a writer  for  fporting  with  opi- 
nions which  are  commonly  held  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  human  welfare.”  Two  of  his  poithumous  works  were 
publiffied  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hume,  viz.  “ Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion;’’  and  “■  Effays  on  Suicide.” 
The  latter  contain  fome  of  his  molt  obnoxious  principles, 
conveyed  in  the  molt  offenfive  form.  See  Hume’s  account 
of  his  own  life,  and  Dr.  Smith’s  letter  prefixed  to  the  8vo. 
edition  of  the  Hiftory  of  England  1789.  Gen.  Eiog. 

HUMEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named,  by  the  writer  i f the 
prefent  article,  in  juft  commemoration  of  the  late  right  hon, 
lady  Amelia  Hume,  filler  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  wife  of  fir  Abraham  Hume,  bart.  who  firlt  railed 
this  plant  in  England,  and  communicated  it  to  him.  Her 
ladyfhip  for  many  years  cultivated  fuccefsfully,  and  ftudied 
fcientifically,  a fine  collection  of  plants,  at  her  feat  at 
Wormleybury,  Herts,  and  was  always  diltinguifhed  by  the 
liberality  with  which  fire  imparted  to  others  her  acquifition* 
or  difeoveries.  She  departed  this  life,  admired  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her,  in  September,  1809,  and  is  interred 
at  Wormley. — Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  1.  (Calomeria;  Veil- 
ten.  Jard.  de  la  Malmaif.  73.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngeneji * 
Polygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  D'/coidat , Lina. 
Corymlifera,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  of  numerous,  imbricated,  obo* 
vate,  obtufe,  concave,  coloured,  pointlefs  feales,  the  outer 
ones  fmallell  and  gradually  more  diftant.  Cor.  compounds 
uniform,  tubular,  of  very  few  florets,  whofe  proper  corolla 
has  a cylindrical  tube,  and  a bell-fhaped  limb,  with  five 
revolute  fegments.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  capillary ; anthers 
united  into  a pentagon,  with  five  ffiarp  teeth.  Fiji.  Ger- 
men  oblong,  glandular  ; ftyle  cloven ; Itigmas  fpreading, 
capitate.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  fcariofe  ca- 
lyx. Seed  oblong,  without  any  crown  or  wing.  Recept s 
very  fmall,  glandular. 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  minute,  glandular.  Down  none. 
Calyx  loofely  imbricated,  membranous,  pointlefs.  Floret*- 
about  three.  Anthers  awned. 

1.  H.  elegans.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  1.  (Calomeria  ama- 
ranthoides  ; Venten.  Jard.  dc  la  Malmaif.  t.  73.) — Native 
of  New  South  Wales,  net  far  from  Port  Jackfon,  from 
whence  we  received  fpecimens  amongft  the  firlt  plants  fent 
from  that  country  in  1791. 

The  root  is  biennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  eredt,  panicled,  round,  filled  with  fpongy  pith,  and 
rough  (like  the  leaves)  with  Ihort  rigid  vifeid  pubefcence. 
Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  lanceolate,  acute,  from  fix  to  tvvelye 
inches  long,  flightly  waved  at  their  edges,  and  clafping  tire 
Item  by  their  heartfhaped  ,bafe,  of  a full  green  colour  oa 
both  fide3,  and  furniffied  with  a midrib,  with  copisus  reti- 
culated veins  ; the  upper  leaves  gradually  diminilh  into 
bradteas  of  a fmall  lanceolate  figure.  Panicle  drooping  and 
widely  fpreading,  of  innumerable  fmall  pendulous  flowers, 
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on  capillary  branched  flalks.  The  florets  are  tipped  with 
violet  ; the  calyx  is  of  a more  or  lefs  deep  rofe-colour, 
crimfon,  or  brownifh  red,  fometimes  white*  The  whole 
plant  is  fragrant,  like  red  cedar  wood,  or  the  hautboy  itraw- 
berry,  but  too  ftrong  to  be  agreeable  if  much  handled.  It 
is  railed  on  a hotbed,  and  planted  out  for  flowering. 

The  name  Calomerid  is  a pun  Upon  the  word  Buonaparte, 
from  xaAo;,  fair  or  good,  and  juspi c,  a part,  and  is,  in  every 
refpedt  but  its  harmony,  truly  infufferable,  efpecially  as  there 
is  a plant  already  called,  fomewhere  or  other,  Buonapartea  ; 
there  is  alfo  a Napoleona  and  a JoJephima  for  thofe  who  deflre 
them  ; the  laft  being  certainly  well  merited,  and  perhaps  the 
leaft  exceptionable  of  all. 

HUMECTATION,  formed  of  humor , moijlure , mol/len- 
wg,  in  Pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a medicine,  by  deeping 
it  awhile  in  water,  in  order  to  foften  andmoilten  it  when  too 
dry  ; or  to  cleanfe  it,  or  prevent  its  fubtle  parts  from  being 
diffipated  in  grinding,  or  the  like. 

Humectation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of  moiflen- 
ing  remedies. 

HUME R ALIS,  in  Anatomy , a name  frequently  given 
to  the  artery  and  vein  of  the  arm. 

HUMERUS,  or  Humeri  os,  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm.  See  Extremities. 

Humerus,  FraBurc  of  the.  See  Fracture. 

Humerus,  Luxati.n  of  the.  See  Luxation. 

Humerus  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

HUMFRE,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coafl  of  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey. 

HUMID,  Humidum,  molfl.  The  fchool  philofophers 
make  water  the  primum  humidum,  the  firll  of  humid  bodies, 
and  the  caufe  or  principle  of  humidity  in  others  ; which 
are  more  or  lefs  moifl,  as  they  partake  more  or  lefs  of  this 
element. 

HUMIDITY,  Moisture  ; the  quality  or  power  of 
wetting  or  moiilening  other  bodies. 

Modern  writers  confider  humidity  as  a particular  fpecies 
of  fluidity  ; and  define  it  a fluor,  which,  being  applied  on  a 
folid  body,  adheres  to,  and  communicates  the  quality  to 
other  bodies.  Others,  fomewhat  more  accurately,  call  hu- 
midity the  power  whereby  a body  moiitens  another  ; but 
v/hat  that  power  is  they  do  not  fhew. 

But  of  this  we  are  certain,  humidity  is  only  a fort  of 
relative  mode.  So  far  as  the  component  particles  of  a fluid, 
compared  with  refpedl  to  the  pores  and  particles  of  other 
bodies,  or  the  texture  thereof,  are  apt  and  difpofed  to  enter 
thofe  pores,  or  flick  to  thofe  particles,  fo  far  is  that  fluid 
humid  : on  the  contrary,  fo  far  as  there  is  a repugnance  or 
incongruity  between  the  particles,  &c.  in  refpecl  of  fuch 
bodies,  the  fluid  is  not  humid. 

Thus  quicklilver  is  not  moift  in  refpedl  to  our  hands  or 
cloths,  and  other  things,  which  it  will  not  flick  to  ; but 
it  may  be  called  h mid,  in  reference  to  gold,  tin,  or  lead, 
to  whofe  furfaces  it  will  prefently  adhere,  and  render  them 
foft  and  no;  . Even  water  itfelf,  which  wets  almoft  every 
thing,  and  is  the  great  ffandard  of  moillnre  and  humidity, 
is  n°t  can  able  of  wetting  all  things  ; for  it  hands  or  runs 
off  in  globular  drops  from  the  leaves  cf  cabbages,  and  many 
other  plants  ; a.nd'.t  will  not  wet  the  feathers  of  ducks, 
fwans,  and  other  waterTowl. 

Add,  that  the  text  e alone  may  caufe  the  fluid  to  he 
humid,  as  is  pin  i t;  at  neither  quicklilver,  lead,  nor  bif- 
muth  alone  will  flick  upon  glafs  ; yet  being  mixed  to- 
gether, they  v. ...  form  a mafs  that  will  do  fo  ; as  appears 
from  fuch  a compofition  being  frequently  ufed  in  foliating 
looking-glaffes.  See  Cohesion,  I uuid,  and  Hx6RQMET£R. 
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HUMIDUM  Radicate,  or  Radical  Moijlure,  in  the* 
pathology  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  a fuppofed  principle 
in  the  animal  economy,  which,  together  with  the  radical 
heat,  was  eflential  to  life,  or  conflituted  the  vital  energy. 
The  principle  being  altogether  gratuitous,  different  notion* 
were  formed  concerning  it  by  different  writers  ; and  fome 
confeffed  that  they  did  not  underlland  what  was  meant  by 
thefe  terms.  See  Sennert.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  De  Calido  in- 
nato  et  Humido  radicale.  Fernel,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  entitled. 
“ Humidi  primigenii,  quod  turn  caloris  turn  fpiritus  fub- 
jedta  elt  materia,  demonflratio.” 

HUMILIATI,  a congregation  of  religious  in  the  church; 
of  Rome,  eftabliflied  by  fome  Milanefe  gentlemen  on  their 
releafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been  confined  under  the 
emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  fay,  under  Frederick  I.  in 
the  year  1162.  This  order,  which  acquired  great  wealth, 
and  had  no  lefs  than  ninety  monafteries,  was  abolifhed  by 
pope  Pius  V.  in  1570,  and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Cordeliers,  for  their  luxury  and  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  adl  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of  abating 
a perfon’s  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in  his  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  humiliation  Hands  diliinguifhed  from  mor- 
tification : humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; mortification' 
fubdues  the  flefh. 

HUMILIS  Muse  ulus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  mentioned 
by  Cafferius,  as  given  by  fome  people  of  his  time  to  one  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  the  rectus  inferior  of  Fabricius,  and. 
deprimens  of  Riolan  : it  is  the  deprefl'or  oculi  of  Albinus,, 
being  one  of  the  quatuor  redti  mufeuli  oculorum  of  that 
author.  See  Eye. 

HUMILITY,  in  Ethics,  is  a virtue  confiding  in  the  mo- 
derate value  which  a perfon  puts  upon  himfelf,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particularly,  it  confifta 
in  not  attributing  to  ourfelves  any  excellence  or  good 
which  we  have  not  ; in  not  over-rating  any  thing  which 
we  have  or  do  ; in  not  taking  an  immoderate  delight  in- 
one’s  felf ; in  not  affuming  more  of  the  praife  of  a quality 
or  adlion  than  belongs  to  us,  and  in  a lowly  fenfe  and  ac- 
knowledgment  of  our  imperfections,  errors,  and  fins. 
This  virtue  exprefles  itfelf  in  the  modefty  of  our  appearance, 
of  our  purfuits,  and  of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men. 
It  is  diltinguiflied  from  affectation,  baflifulnefs,  and  mean- 
nefs. 

HUMISUGA,  the  Ground  fueler,  in  Natural  Hflory , 
the  name  of  a fly,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  live 
by  fucking  the  juices  of  the  earth,  without  taking  in  any 
folid  food.  It  has  a brownilh  or  dun  body  ; a white  fpot 
at  the  infertion  of  the  wings,  and  another  at  the  head  ; the 
legs  are  black  ; the  back  is  grey,  with  four  Bullied  white 
lines  running  longitudinally  ; the  wings  are  iilvery,  and,  if 
put  into  water,  they  fhine  with  a bright  light  like  that  of 
■the  glow-worm.  This  creature  is  common  with  us  about 
path-ways,  on  mole-hills,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
ground  is  newly  turned  up.  We  call  it  the  path  fly. 

HUMMEL’s  Town,  in  Geography,  a thriving  town  of 
America,  in  Dauphine  county,  Pennlylvania,  containing  a 
German  Lutheran  church,  and  about  90  houfes,  on  the 
S.  fide  of  Swelara  creek  ; ico  miles  W.N.W.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

HUMMET,  Tiie,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifli  Chan- 
nel, near  the  N.E.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Guernfey. 

HUMMING-Blrd,  in  Ornithology.  See  T ROCHILUS. 

LIUMMOCK,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eafl 
Indian  lea  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  5 24'.  E, 
long.  126  37  . 

Hummock  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  fo  called  by  captain  Carteret  in  1767,  who  fup- 
pofed 
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pofed  it  to.  be  tbe  fame  with  that  which  is  alio  called 
« Stroomen  Point.”  N.  lat.  i°  20'.  E.long.  I2i°39'- 
Hummock,  in  Geology,  is  a term  introduced  by  Dr. 
William  Richardfon  (Phil.  Tranf.  1808.)  to  denote  an  im- 
portant clafs  of  ifolated  Hills  (fee  that  article),  and  patches 
of  ftrata,  which  are  compofed  of  piles  of  ftrata,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  entirely  detached  from  the  conti- 
nuous part  of  fuch  ftrata,  owing  to  the  intervening  ftrata 
having  been  carried  away,  or  abrupted,  as  the  doctor  called  it, 
a phenomenon  which  hadbeen  previouflynoticed  and  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Farey,  and  called  Denudation.  ( See  that  article  in 
our  work,  and  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  258.)  Dr. 
Richardfon  very  aptly  compares  a hummock  to  one  of  thofe 
dead-men,  buoys,  &c.  which  labourers,  employed  to  move 
round  by  meafure,  leave  in  different  parts  of  the  fpace  they 
ave  excavated,  in  order  to  mark  the  original  height  of  the 
furface  in  that  place.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
curious  bafaltic  hummocks  which  Dr.  Richardfon  has 
particularized  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; feme  of  them  being 
ifolated,  and  higher  knowls  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, and  others  of  them  conical  or  grotefque  knowls,  in 
valleys  or  low  tracts,  which  are  equally  the  fcite  of  hum- 
mocks in  denudated  diftridls  ; viz. 

Altabrian,  ou  the  Derry  mountains,  hemifpherical. 

Clogher  rock,  near  Buftimills,  a fmall  cone  or  knowl, 
ftratifted  like  the  hummock  of  D unmull. 

Doland’shill  hummocks,  near  Glennuller  vale  and  Mayole 
vale. 

D unmull,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Portrait,  on  a high  ridge, 
cylindrical,  like  Fermayle  and  Clogher  rock. 

Fernrayle,  on  the  Derry  mountains,  cylindric  and  flat  at 
top,  like  Dunmull. 

Knock  Loughran,  near  Maghera. 

i.ifanoure,  one  mile  E.  of  the  town. 

Magilligan,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  irregular. 

M‘Art’s  Caftle,  on  Cave-hiil  facade,  irregular. 

Sconce,  on  the  Derry  mountains,  hemifpherical. 

Slemifh,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Portrufh,  on  the  ridge,  very 
targe,  with  a flat  top. 

Mr.  Farey  has  given  an  ample  lift  and  account  of  the 
hummocks  in  and  near  Derbyfhire,  in  the  ift  vo!.  of  his 
“ Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  to  which  we  muft 
refer.  The  curious  hummocks  of  iand-ftone  at  Andernach, 
in  Bohemia,  and  others  near  Tunis,  refembling  ruins,  alfo  at 
Namaquas,  in  Southern  Africa,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  are  noticed  in  our  article  Fletz,  where  they  are 
fuppofed,  but  not  perhaps  on  iufficient  ground,  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  a particular  rock,  or  ftratum,  inftead  of  occurrences 
peculiar  to  the  ftrata  of  certain  diftidts,  however  various, 
as  in  Derbyfhire  they  appear  to  be. 

The  partial  trad  of  William  Martin,  (Outlines,,  addenda, 
p.  iii.)  “ under  which  the  ftrata  eonftituting  the  furrounding 
tradl  are  obferved  to  dip,”  includes  our  hummocks  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  or  ifolated  knowls  in  vallies  or  plains,  whofe 
nearly  horizontal  ftrata  baffet  or  fhew  their  edges  on  all  Tides, 
and  alfo  the  Bafin  or  Swllleys  (fee  that  article)  of  coal 
and  other  ftrata,  which  are  often  met  with,  dipping  towards 
a central  point  or  line,  and  buffeting  or  riling  to  the  furface 
round  the  circumference  of  fuch  fwilleys  : of  the  latter 
character,  fome  of  the  depreffed  hummocks  of  the  Derby- 
fhire Report  partake,  as  Darley-flafh,  Goyte-mofs,  and 
Shallcrofs,  of  the  fecond  coal-fhale  ; Combes-mofs  of  the  firft 
ffioal-fhale ; Wardlow-mines  of  the  lime-ftone  fhale  ; Peak 
Foreft  town  of  the  third  lime,  See.  The  accurate  diferimi- 
nation  of  traifts  of  ftrata,  in  conducting  mineral  furveys, 
feem  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  progrefs  of  geological 
fcience,  as  well  as  to  the  proceffes  of  the  miner,  collier,  &c. 


Hummock,  a term  ufed  by  Navigators  to  exprefs  circular 
and  elevated  mounts,  appearing  at  a diftance. 

HUMMUDNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba= 
har  ; 45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

HUMOR,  or  Humour.  See  Humour. 

Humor,  in  Geology,  was  introduced  by  M.  de  Luc, 
“ Elementary  Treatife  on  Geology,”  p.  55,  and  defined  to 
mean  water,  not  as  a compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
but  as  an  elementary  fubftance  of  the  globe,  diftinCt  from 
the  forms  of  water,  ice,  (or  cryftallized  water,)  or  fleam  u 
fuppofing,  fays  he,  that  “in  its  primitive  ftate,  when  nothing 
of  what  we  now  obferve  upon  tire  earth  was  produced,  nor 
as  yet  difpofed  to  be  produced,  this  fubftance  (humor)  was 
neither  water,  nor  ice,  nor  agua  : its  elementary  particles 
were  intermixed  with  all  thofe  to  which  they  are  at  prefent. 
united  by  affinity,  in  the  different  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ; and  thofe  particles,  then  acquiring  liquidity  by 
their  union  with  fire,  and  thus  immediately  entering  into  all 
the  affociations,  to  which  its  numerous  affinities  gave  birth 
among  elementary  fubfcances,  produced  the  Primordial  Li- 
quids ; which  fee. 

HUMORAL  Pathology,  that  pathology,  or  doftrine  of 
the  nature  of  difeafe,  which  attributes  all  morbid  phenomena 
to  the  difordered  condition  of  the  fluids,  or  humours,  of  the 
body,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  progrefs  and  changes  of. 
difeafes  by  certain  fermentative  or  digeftive  operations  in  the 
humours. 

In  many  of  our  articles  in  medicine  we  have  had  oocafion 
to  allude  to  the  humoral  pathology  as  the  foundation  of  many 
opinions  and  peculiar  modes  of  practice,  which  a more  accu- 
rate pathology  has  confuted  and  exploded.  It  would  be  a 
fruitlefs  labour  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  all  the  abfurd 
fpecuiations  refpecling  the  morbid  changes  in  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  which  have  been  fucceffively  adopted,  from  the 
time  of  Galen  downwards  : for,  not  only  the  followers  of.’ 
Galen,  but  all  thofe  in  modern  times  who  have  diffented  from 
his  opinions,  and  have  transferred  the  dodtrines  of  chemiftry 
and  of  mechanics  to  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  have,, 
neverthelefs,  admitted  the  changes  of  the  fluids  into  their 
fyftems,  as  the  principal  caufes  of  difeafe,  and  as  the  founda- 
tion- for  explaining  the  operation  of  medicines : nay,  even 
after  the  peculiar  property  of  living  bodies,  (the  faculty  of 
irritability,  excitability,  fenforial  power,  or  nervous  energy, 
as  it  has  been  varioufly  denominated,)  which  is  refident  in 
the  nervous  fyftem,  came  to  be  viewed  as  a principal  agent  in 
the  produdlion  of  difeafe,  and  in  the  reftoration  of  health,, 
according  as  it  is  influenced  by  morbific  caufes,  or  by  falu- 
tary  impreffions ; or  when*  as  Hoffmann  firft  maintained, 
(Medicin.  Rational.  Syftem.  tom.  iii.  $ 1.  chap.  4.)  the 
affedtions  of  the  living  folids  came  to  be  admitted  as  the 
moft  probable  grounds  of  difeafe,  and  as  affording  a more 
rational  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena,  than  the  difor— 
dered  conditions  of  the  fluids ; ftiil  a humoral  pathology  was. 
received,  and  combined  with  thefe  opinions,  to  a confiderable- 
extent.  Dr.  Cullen  himfelf,  who  advanced  far  beyond. 
Hoffmann  in  his  appeal  to  the  agency  of  the  living  folids, 
occafionally  refers  to  certain  fuppofed  “ acrimony  of  the. 
fluids,”  as  the  effence  of  fome  difeafes : and  it  was  in  the 
fyftems  of  Brown  and  Darwin  that  all  conlideration  of  the 
changes  of  the  humours,  as  the  origin  of  difeafe,  was  firft. 
rejedted,  and  every  morbid  condition  was  referred  to  the 
agency  of  that  power,  the  nervous  energy,  which  diftinguifties 
the  living  body  from  dead  matter.  (See  Excitability  and 
Irritability.)  But  the  doctrines  of  the  older  pliylicians- 
continue  to  be,  in  a great  meafure,  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  vulgar,  if  not  of  the  generality  of  unprofeffional  perfons, 
and  even  of  a great  number  of  routinifts  in.  the  profeffion. 

We- 
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We  (hall,  therefore,  briefly  {late  the  principles  of  thofe 
doftrines,  and  fhew  the  futility  of  the  arguments  on  which 
they  reft. 

The  four  elementary  humours  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
namely, pituita , or  phlegm,  blood,  bile,  and  black  bile  (melan- 
cholia), were  received  as  the  principles  of  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  folids,  conilituting  by  their  due  proportion  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  by  their  intemperies,  or  undue  pro- 
portion, the  varieties  of  difeafe,  until  the  time  of  Paracelfus. 
This  bold  and  conceited  chemitl,  who  fet  up  for  a reformer 
of  all  pbilofophy,  renounced  the  fyftem  of  Galen,  denied  the 
exiftence  of  the  four  humours,  and  contended  that  difeafes 
were  not  produced  by  humours,  but  that  humours  originated 
from  difeafe.  At  the  fame  time  he  promulgated  a fyftem  of 
his  own,  uflng  a jargon  which  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  to 
which  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  either  himfelf  or  his  fol- 
lowers ever  attached  any  clear  ideas.  He  adopted  the  no- 
tion of  three  elementary  fubftances,  to  which  he  applied  the 
appellations  of  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  with  Balil,  Valen- 
tine, and  others  ; but  thefe  terms  were  employed  in  new  ac- 
ceptations, about  which  the  chemifts  were  not  altogether 
agreed.  They  are  to  be  confidered,  it  would  appear,  as 
general  expreffions  of  fome  faculty  or  property,  which  they 
communicate.  Thus  mercury  appears  to  reprefent  the  prin- 
ciple of  fluidity,  fulphur  that  of  inflammability,  and  fait  that 
of  folidity.  According  to  Severinus,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Paracelius,  “ fait  gives  confiftency,  folidity,  or  coagula- 
tion to  things  ; fulphur  imparts  a fat  oleaginous  quality, 
which  tempers  the  confiftency  of  the  fait ; and  mercury  gives 
fluidity  to  both,  and  facilitates  their  mixture.”  And  Querce- 
tanus,  another  writer  of  that  fchool,  fays  that  things  receive 
their  various  taftes  from  fait,  their  odours  from  fulphur,  and 
their  colours  from  both  thefe,  but  molt  chiefly  from  mercury. 
( See  Sennert.  TraCt  de  Confenfu  et  Diffenfu  Galcnicorum  et 
Peripatet.  cum  Chymicis.  cap.  u.)  They  fpeakalfo  of  ani- 
mal fulphur,  vegetable  fulphur,  and  mineral  fulphur  ; of  ani- 
mal fait,  vegetable  fait,  See.  j fo  that  it  is  obvious  thefe  were 
merely  gratuitous  and  hypothetical  expreffions,  which  every 
one  might  ufe  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  which  led  to 
every  fpecies  of  abfurdity.  When  they  treat  of  the  origin 
of  difeafes,  this  abfurdity  is  manifeft  throughout.  Paracel- 
ius lays  down  two  genera  of  difeafe,  one  of  which  he  calls, 
in  barbarous  language,  iliajlrum,  the  other  cagaf  rum  ; the 
former  including  thofe  diforders  which  grow  “ from  feed,  like 
apples  and  nuts,”  fuch  as  aropfy,  jaundice,  &c. ; the  other 
thofe  which  arile  “ from  corruption,  fuch  as  fevers,  the 
plague,  &c.”  (Paracelf.  Labyrinth.  Medic,  err.  cap.  11.) 
We  fhould  confider  our  time,  and  that  of  our  readers,  as  loft 
m examining  the  minutiae  of  this  fyftemacic  jargon.  If  curi- 
ofity  fhould  impel  any  one  to  inveftigate  the  fubjedl,  he  may 
perufe  the  various  writings  of  Paracelfus  himfelf,  or  Scheu- 
nemann’s  “ Hydromantia  Paracelfica,”  and  “ Medicina  re- 
formata as  well  as  Quercetanus’s  “ Hermeticie  Medicinae 
Lefenfto,”  the  works  of  Ofwald  Crollius,  of  Petrus  Severi- 
nus, See.  Sennertus  has  attempted  to  refer  the  jargon  of 
thefe  chemifts  to  the  Galenical  doftrines,  from  which,  where 
it  is  intelligible,  it  feems  to  differ  more  in  appearance  than  in 
efience  : for  it  ultimately  refers  difeafes  to  various  conditions 
of  the  humours,  which  are  eftimated  by  the  appearances  and 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  excretions  and  difeharges,  changing 
only  the  terms  by  which  they  are  deiignated.  (Loc.  cit. 
cap.  1 6. ) See  Galenical  Syfem. 

As  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry  advanced,  and  its  various  ope- 
rations and  products  were  inveftigated,  pathologifts  began  to 
modify  the  do&rines  of  Galen  generally,  and,  laying  aftde 
the  four  humours  of  that  writer,  they  defignated  the  various 
humours,  connected  with  different  ftates  of  difeafes,  accord- 


ing to  analogous  properties,  fancied  or  real,  in  thefe  morblS 
humours,  and  in  the  fubftances  with  which  chemiftry  had 
made  them  acquainted.  Thus  we  find  the  writers  of  the 
17th  century  fpeaking  of  mucilaginous  acid,  vitriolic,  tar- 
tarous,  alkaline,  corrofive,  and  acrid  humours,  of  a faline, 
putrid,  rancid  acrimony,  S;c.  ; (fee  fir  J.  Floyer's  “ Preter- 
natural State  of  Animal  Humours  deferibed  by  their  fenfible 
Qualities,  &c.”)  and  likewife  attributing  much  to  the 
agency  of  the  fpirits,  or  animal  fpirits,  which  they  feem  to 
have  confidered  as  a fecretion  from  the  brain,  communicated 
through  the  canals  (as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be)  of  the 
nerves,  and  conftituting  the  moft  “ exalted”  portion  of  the 
animal  humours.  Our  countryman,  Willis,  fubfiituted  this 
term  for  the  mercury  of  Paracelfus,  and  fpeaks  of  the  fait, 
fulphur,  and  fpirits,  as  the  three  principal  elements  of  the  hu- 
mours, to  which  lie  likewife  adds  earth  and  water. . (Willis, 
Diatriba  de  Fermentatione,  cap.  2.  et  de  Febribus,  cap.  1.) 
The  humours  of  Galen,  he  contends,  are  not  parts  of  the 
blood,  but  its  recrements  ; the  blood,  properly  fo  called,  be- 
ing the  fame  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the  pituita,  bile, 
and  black  bile,  being  the  impurities  thrown  oil  by  it,  by 
means  of  a fort  of  efiervefcence  or  fermentation.  In  like 
manner,  he  obferves,  in  the  cafe  of  the  fermentation  of  wine 
or  porter,  the  lighter  parts  afeend  to  the  top,  forming  the 
jlos  or  yeaft,  and  the  thicker  parts  fall  to  the  bottom,  in  the 
iliape  of  dregs  or  tartar,  leaving  the  liquor  dear  ; yet  no  one, 
he  fays,  could  corre&ly  affirm,  that  wine  or  porter  is  com- 
pofed  of  yeafl,  tartar,  and  a vinous  liquor. 

But  whatever  notions  pathologifts  have  at  different  times 
adopted,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  qualities  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  the  humours,  they  have  all  agreed  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  by  a certain  inteftine  pro- 
cefs,  which  has  been  varioufly  compared  to  digeftion,  fer- 
mentation, efiervefcence,  or  ebullition,  by  which  the  humours 
were  fuppofed  to  be  purified,  in  confequence  of  the  expulfion 
of  the  offending  matter.  The  ancients  confidered  this  depu- 
ratory  procefs  as  analogous  to  that  of  the  digeftion,  or  coti- 
coftion  (as  they  termed  it)  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach.  For 
as  the  various  fubftances,  taken  into  the  ftomach  for  the.pur- 
pofes  of  nutrition,  became  gradually  converted,  by  the  pro- 
cefs of  concoCtion,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  innate  heat, 
into  a bland  homogeneous  fluid,  the  chyle,  which  was  abforbed 
by  the  mefenteric  veffels  for  the  nourilhment  of  the  body, 
while  the  dregs  or  faeces  were  carried  off  by  the  bowels,  and 
dift barged ; in  like  manner  they  fuppofed  that  when  the 
blood  was  in  a ftate  of  intemperies  or  dyferafy,  the  conllitu- 
tion  was  excited  to  febrile  adion,  during  which  a fort  of 
concodfion,  or  digeftive  procefs,  was  carried  on,  and  the 
blood,  being  thus  depurated,  the  morbid  humours  were  dif- 
charged  by  fome  of  the  ufual  excrementitious  paffages,  the 
bowels,  tire  bladder,  the  veffels  of  the  flrin,  See.  When  this 
difeharge,  whether  a diarrhoea,  a fediment  in  the  urine,  a pro- 
fufe  perfpiration,  & c.  took  place,  a crifis  was  faid  to  occur  ; 
and  the  purpofe  of  the  febrile  commotion  having  been  ef- 
fected, the  conftitution  ceafed  from  its  inordinate  adfion,  and 
health  was  reftored.  (See  Concoction  and  Crisis.)  Thefe 
difeharges,  with  which  it  was  obferved  that  fevers  often  ter- 
minated, were  confidered  as  the  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
morbid  humours  in  the  blood,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  febrile 
commotion,  which  continued  while  they  were  retained  in  the 
body,  and  ceafed  when  they  were  expelled. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  when  chemiftry  had  made 
fome  advances,  the  procefs  of  fermentation  was  more  com- 
monly affumed,  as  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  febrile  dif- 
eafes. The  phyficians  of  the  17th  century,  Willis,  Floyer, 
and  others,  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  acute  difeafes  to 
this  fource  3 and  Sydenham  acknowledges  a great  analogy 

ia 
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jn  the  two  proceffes,  yet  remarks  that  the  analogy  is  not  itfelf  in  t\iefizinefs  of  Wood  that  is  drawn  in  inflammatory  dif- 
perfect,  and  therefore  prefers  the  term  commotion  to  that  of  eafes  ; as  well  as  “ a fait  acrimony,  which  corrodes  and  eats 
fermentation  or  ebullition.,  which  other  writers  employ.  (See  the  gums,  infedts  the  fkin  with  fpots,  and  is  the  hot  fcurvy.” 
his  Qbf  Med.  § i.  cap.  4.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how-  (Ibid.)  Thefe  various  fpecies  of  cacochymia,  then,  are 
ever,  that  the  term  “ fermentation,”  in  the  acceptation  deemed  ferments , by  which  the  blood  is  excited  to  violent 
adopted  by  Willis,  fignifies  every  fpecies  of  chemical  aftion,  fermentative  commotions,  or  feversi  But  there  are  other 
combination,  or  change,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  animal  difeafes,  “ which  depend  wholly  on  an  outward  ferment 
and  vegetable  nutrition  and  growth,  by  which  unorganized  received  into  the  flelh,  as  in  hydrophobia,”  or  arife  from 
matter  is  affimilated  with  living  bodies.  See  his  Diatriba  the  poifon  of  ferpents,  or  from  “ the  touch  of  a fait  humour 
de  Fermentatione.  to  which  the  morphews,  fcab,  pox,  and  fcald-head  are  re- 

During  the  17th  century,  then,  or  rather  from  the  latter  ferrable,  and  leprofy and  “all  malignant  fevers,  as  the 
part  of  the  16th  century,  nearly  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Cullen,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  plague,  or  pellilential  fevers,  have 
the  procefs  of  fermentation  was  confidered  as  conftituting  their  original  from  the  malignity  of  the  air,  and  the  noifon- 
the  effence  of  all  febrile  difeafes  : and  as  fermentation,  in  re-  ous  fulphurs  of  the  earth.”  ^ Floyer  on  Preternat.  State  of 
gard  to  the  production  of  vinous  liquors,  is  excited  commonly  Humours,  p.  15.)  In  like  manner,  Sydenham  afcribcs  all 
by  fome  ferment  introduced  for  that  purpofe,  fo  a ferment  epidemic  difeafes  to  a ferment,  poifon,  or  peccant  matter, 
was  fuppofed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  blood,  when  the  introduced  into  the  blood  by  refpiration,  the  air  infpired 
animal  fyftem  was  excited  into  a febrile  fermentation  or  com-  being  impregnated  with  this  poifon,  either  from  the  bowels 
motion;  and  thus  the  blood  was  depurated,  and  the  peccant  of  the  earth,  or  from  fome  peculiar  influence  of  the 
matter  expelled,  or  feparated,  like  the  dregs  of  wine.  This  planets  : — while  he  attributes  fporadic  febrile  difeafes  to  the 
ferment,  or  cacochymiq,  was  accounted  for  in  various  ways  by  particular  ebullition  or  inflammation  of  the  blood,  occafioned 
different  pathologies  : but  we  may  colled,  on  the  whole,  that  by  the  peculiar  intemperies  of  individuals,  which  he  feems  to 
they  maintained  the  notion  of  two  principal  internal  fources  impute  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  external  temperature, 
of  cacochymia,  namely,  improper  food,  and  imperfect  fecretion  and  to  errors  in  diet,  and  the  other  non-naturals.  Sydenham 
from  the  different  glandular  organs.  Fernelius  remarks,  De  Morbis  Epidern.  chap.  2.  and  Tradat.  de  Podagra. 

“ Omnis  enim  cacochymia  et  humorum  impuritas  aut  ex  From  whatever  fource  thefe  cacochymia,  or  peccant  hu- 
vitiofa  vifcerum  affedione,  aut  ex  improba  vivendi  ratione,  mours  originate,  they  are  confidered  as  inimical  to  the  well- 
non  aliis  ex  caufis,  proficifcitur for,  he  adds,  when  the  being  of  the  body;  in  confequence  of  which  enmity, 
ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  and  neighbouring  organs,  are  difeafed,  nature,  or  the  fuppofed  prefiding  principle  of  the  conftitution 
either  by  intemperies  or  organic  diforder,  they  produce  hu-  (which  has  been  varioufly  perfonified  by  different  writers, 
mours,  fimilariy  difeafed,  even  from  pure  and  temperate  ali-  under  the  titles  of  Archeus,  Antocrateia,  Anima  medica,  &c.) 
ment  ; and,  when  the  food  is  immoderate,  heavy,  glutinous,  or  begins  a conteft,  in  order  to  expel  from  the  blood  this'intru- 
corrupted,  it  cannot  be  fo  wholly  and  perfectly  changed  by  five  peccant  matter.  “ Reafon  informs  us,”  fays  Sydenham, 
digeltion,  as  not  to  carry  fome  of  its  crude  or  unwholefome  “ If  I have  any  judgment,  that  a difeafe  is  nothing  elfe  than 
qualities  with  it  to  the  blood  and  other  humours.  (See  a ftruggle  of  nature,  labouring  with  all  her  might  to  expel 
Fernel.  Febr.  Curand.  Methodus  Generalis,  cap.  2.)  In  the  morbific  matter  for  the  health  of  the  patient.”  And, 
like  manner,  Willis  obferves,  “ Atque  hujufmodi  motus  he  remarks,  in  another  place,  “ the  inordinate  commotion 
(nimirum  fanguinis  vere  inteftinum  bellum)  dependet  turn  a of  the  blood,  which  is  the  caufe  or  concomitant  of  continued 
partium  ipfius  fanguinis  heterogenitate,  turn  a variis  fer-  fever,  is  excited  by  nature,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
mentis,  quae  a vifceribus  cruoris  maffae  infpirantur.”  (Diatr.  parating  fome  heterogeneous  matter,  contained  in  and  offen- 
de  Feb.  cap.  2.)  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  five  to  it,  or  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  fomehow  or 
in  thus  referring  fome  of  the  morbid  humours  to  the  vifcera,  other  altered  in  its  diathefis.”  (Loc.  cit.  cap.  4.)  Willis, 
they  feem  to  admit,  though  unintentionally,  the  primary  Floyer,  and  others,  view  the  fubjedt  in  the  fame  light,  ex- 
aftion  of  the  folids  in  the  production  of  difeafe.  In  general,  cept  that  they  introduce  the  fpirits  as  the  agents  employed 
however,  they  looked  to  the  concoction  or  fermentation  of  by  nature,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  the  commotion  indie 
the  aliment  into  chyle,  as  the  fource  of  the  cacochymia  ; and  blood.  “ A fever,”  fays  Floyer,  “ is  a preternatural  fer- 
fir  John  Floyer  confiders  all  the  internal  variations  of  the  mentation  or  effervefcence  of  the  blood,  occafioned  by  fome 
humours  as  originating  from  a defective  or  exceffive  degree  of  ferment  irritating  the  fpirits  of  the  blood  and  nerves,  for 
the  fermentation  by  which  nutrition  is  carried  on.  “ If  the  diffolving,  or  putrefying,  and  feparating  fome  part  of 
the  chyle  be  rightly  fermented,  all  the  humours  arifing  from  the  cacochymical  fuccus  nulritius  from  its  mixture  with  the 
it  are  rightly  prepared;  but  if  the  fermentation  of  that  is  mafs  of  humours.  (P.  210.)  According  to  the  peculiar 
vitiated,  all  the  other  humours,  produced  from  vitiated  nature  of  the  cacochymia,  or  morbific  humour,  the  nature 
chyle,  retain  a tindture  of  its  defedt  in  their  preparation,  of  the  fever  was  fuppofed  to  vary.  “ It  is  evident  that 
This  fermentation,  by  which  the  chyle  and  blood  are  pre-  every  perfon  has  fome  antecedent  cacochymia,”  fays  the 
pared,  may  be  depraved  both  ways,  for  it  may  be  depreffed  fame  writer,  “ by  which  the  particular  fymptoms  of  the 
under  its  natural  Hate,  or  exalted  above  that  degree,  which  fever  are  produced,  &c„ — The  feveral  ftages  of  the  difeafe 
is  fuitable  to  the  natural  temper  of  any  animal ; of  both  of  are  very  naturally  defcribed  by  the  feparation  of  the  Greater 
which  errors,  and  the  cacochymias  depending  on  them,  I or  lefs  quantity  of  the  fuccus  nutritins  from  the  Tlood 
lhall  next  difcourfe.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  34.)  He  then  informs  us  in  the  increafe  of  the  fever,  and  the  crifis  is  a full  or  perfect 
that  if  the  animal  humours  are  dig-cited  or  fermented  “ to  feparation  of  all  the  depraved  fuccus  nutritius  from  the  mafs 
any  degree  below  their  natural  itate,  fome  of  the  cold  of  blood,  when  the  fever  is  curable,  and  then  the  febrile 
cacochymias  are  produced.”  Among  thefe  he  enumerates  effervefcence  ceafes ; but  if  the  fuccus  nutritius  be  but  in 
a mucilaginous  or  pituitous,  a tartareous  or  acerb,  a flatu-  part  feparated,  the  mafs  of  humours  remains  turbid  and 
lent,  and  a ferous  date  of  the  humours.  If  the  chyle  be  undepurated,  and  the  fever  becomes  fatal.”  (Floyer,  chap. 
tver-firmented,  01;  digefted  too  much,  “ it  becomes  bitter,  15.  App.  i.  of  Fevers.)  When  this  morbific  matter,  inftead 
acrid,  rancid,  or  putrid ;”  it  alio  produces  a vifcid  Itate  of  of  being  thrown  out  by  the  excretions,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
blood,  which  occafions  pain  and  inflammations,  and  thews  critical  difcharges  by  diarrhoea,  turbid  urine,  or  fweats,  is 
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{£  evacuated  upon  particular  parts,  it  produces  the  feveral  from  perfons  labouring  under  inflammatory  difeafes ; and 
inflammations ; as  quinfies,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  paliies,  which,  when  it  had  cooled,  exhibited  a thick,  tenacious 
pleurifies,  rheumatifms,  colics,  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  ffece  upon  the  furface  of  the  coagulum,  which  has  been  called 
the  ordinary  intermitting  fever,  and  diftinguifir  it  into  its  the  luff  or  Iffy-coat  of  the  blood,  and  is  not  found  on  blood 
feveral  fpecies.”  Ibid.  taken  away,  when  no  fever  is  prefent.  Some  collateral  evi- 

But  as  acute,  or  febrile  difeafes,  which  terminate  in  a flnort  dence  was  likewife  deduced  from  other  phenomena  of  difeafes, 
time,  ( e . g.  within  the  compafs  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  and  efpecially  from  the  occafional  occurrence  of  what  is 
days,)  were  confidered  as  resulting  from  this  aftive  fermen-  termed  a metajlafu,  or  the  hidden  tranilation,  as  it  were,  of 
tation,  and  depuration  of  the  humours  ; fo,  according  to  a difeafe  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  As  this 
Sydenham,  all  chronic  difeafes,  which  run  through  a long  was  moil  commonly  oblerved  to  take  place  between  an  ex- 
and  indefinite  period,  arife  from  an  imperfect  digeftion  or  ternal  and  internal  part  (as  the  gout,  for  Stance,  difap- 
fermentation  of  the  offending  humours,  and  the  confequent  pearing  on  the  foot  was  transferred  to  the  ftomachj— or 
inability  of  nature  to  expel  them.  “ For  when  any  perfon  when  an  eruption  faded  on  the' ikin,  and  vomiting  or  diarrhoea 
■has  on  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  his  nature  debilitated  fucceeded  in  the  alimentary  canal) ; fo  it  was  concluded,  that 
or  worn  out,  whether  by  old  age,  or  by  great  and  continual  the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  had  either 
errors  of  the  non-naturals,  particularly  in  refpeft  to  food  been  too  feeble,  or  had  been  counteracted  by  improper  treat- 
and  drink  ; or,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  ment,  and  that  the  matter  had  fallen  back  unon  the  internal 


fecretion  have  been  fo  far  weakened,  as  to  be  unable  to  de- 
purate the  blood,  by  carrying  off  its  excrementitious  and 
fuperfluous  parts  ; in  thefe  cafes,  a greater  quantity  of  hu- 
mours is  accumulated  than  the  powers  of  the  individual  are 
capable  of  digefting  or  concocting,  which  humours,  in  ccn- 
fequence  of  their  detention,  undergo  various  degrees  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  until  at  length  they  affume 
fpecific  properties,  and,  according  to  the  variety  of  de- 
pravation, give  rife  to  various  forms  of  difeafe.  They  alfo 
fall  upon  particular  parts,  which  are  more  diipofed  to  re- 
ceive them  according  to  their  peculiar  qualities  ; and  thus 
ultimately  produce  the  long  trains  of  fymptoms,  which  are 
defignated  by  the  names  of  certain  difeafes,  and  which  vary 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  humour,  and  to  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  part,  refpedtively.”  Sydenham, 
T raCtat.  de  Podagra. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  long  and  extenfive  prevalence 
of  this  humoral  pathology,  that  it  was  not  founded  on  mere 
fancy  ; but  that  fomething  like  found  obfervation  and  efta- 
blilhed  faCts  could  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  it : and  we  have 
already  hinted,  that  the  common  occurrence  of  certain  profufe 
or  alteredexcretions,towardsthetermination  of  febrile  difeafes, 
was  deemed  conclufive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  hypo- 
thelis.  But  the  doCtrine  was  apparently  ftrengthened  ftill 
more,  where  there  occurred  not  a mere  increafe  of  the  ordinary 
excretions,  but  the  difeharge  of  a new  and  preternatural 
humour,  altogether  uncongenial  with  the  healthy  blood. 
Thus,  when  a tumour  formed  in  any  particular  part,  from 
the  fuppofed  fettling  of  the  peccant  matter  there,  an  in- 
flammatory commotion  or  fermentation  took  place,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  as  the  morbid  matter  became  concoCted, 
an  abfeefs  was  formed,  and  the  pus  or  Janies,  which  was  at 
length  difeharged  from  it,  was  deemed  a proof  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  morbid  ferment.  In  this  way  the  buboes, 
which  occur  in  the  plague, — the  abfeeffes  in  the  different 
glandular,  membranous,  and  mufcular  parts, — the  eruptions 
in  the  Ikin  in  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. — the  formation  of 
chalk-ftones,  after  inflammatory  gout,— and  the  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  and  mucus  fputa,  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs  and  bronchia!  paffages, — all  thefe  phe- 
nomena were  believed  to  be  conclufive  proofs  of  the  cor- 
redtnefs  of  the  humoral  theory.  And  a ftill  ftronger  proof 
appeared  to  exift  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  fmall-pox, 
the  plague,  &c.,  the  matter  thus  difeharged  was  as  com- 
pletely a ferment,  when  received  into  the  healthy  humours  of 
another  perfon,  as  barm  or  yeaft,  introduced  into  a calk  of 
infufion  of  malt  or  grape-juice.  But  this  was  not  ali : a 
fort  of  ocular  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a mor- 
bid humour  in  the  circulating  fluids  appeared  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  was  drawn 


organs,  where  it  excited  the  new  ftruggle  of  nature  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  another  channel. 

This  hypothefis,  however,  which  is  founded  upon  a coarfe 
and  vulgar  analogy  between  a merely  chemical  procefs,  and 
the  operations  of  the  living  body,  could  only  remain  plaufible, 
fo  long  as  the  nature  both  of  chemical  combinations  and  of 
the  properties  of  the  animal  economy  had  been  the  fubjeCt 
of  very  limited  inveftigation  : upon  a more  accurate  inquiry, 
we  find  the  points  of  analogy  do  not  exift.  The  various 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  fluids  of  the  living  body, 
do  not  occur  from  mere  chemical  aCtion,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
fermentation  of  the  elementary  parts  upon  each  other ; but 
arife  from  fome  peculiar  action  of  the  veffels,  through  which 
they  circulate.  Thus,  the  veffels  of  the  liver  alone  elabo- 
rate the  blood  into  bile  ; thofe  of  the  kidnies  form  the 
urine ; and  thofe  of  the  teftes  produce  the  feminal  liquor. 
No  admixture  of  the  parts  of  the  blood,  in  any  other  fituation, 
is  capable  of  generating  thefe  peculiar  humours.  In  a fimilar 
manner,  the  morbid  humours  are  the  refult  of  certain  in- 
ordinate and  irregular  aCtion  of  the  veffels  of  particular 
parts.  Thus,  when  any  organ  is  in  a ftate  of  inflammation, 
which,  in  faCt,  confills  in  an  undue  diftention  and  activity 
of  its  veffels,  they?/j-,  or  other  matter,  which  is  formed  in 
confequence,  is  generated  in  the  inflame  cl  part,  is  the  effect  of 
the  inflammatory  aCtion,  arid  is  not  brought  by  the  cir- 
culating blood,  and  depofited  there,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
inflammation.  In  fmall-pox,  for  example,  or  meafies,  the 
contagious  matter  is  not  found  circulating  with  the  mafs  of 
blood,  but  is  generated  by  the  aCtion  of  the  veffels  of  theffkin, 
where  alone  it  appears  ; if  it  contaminated  the  circulating 
mafs,  it  would,  doubtlefs,  be  depofited  in  the  internal  parts  : 
but  no  puftules  were  ever  found  in  thefe  difeafes,  in  any  of 
the  vifeera  or  internal  organs.  No  fuch  change,  as  that  occa- 
fioned  by  a ferment,  therefore,  takes  place.  This  is  farther 
proved  by  the  faCt,  that  by  augmenting  the  aCtion  of  the 
cutaneous  veffels,  on  any  particular  part  of  the  furface,  (as 
by  the  application  of  heat,  or  any  ftimulating  fubftance)  ; 
on  that  particular  portion,  the  quantity  of  puftules,  in 
fmall-pox,  will  be  augmented,  and  vice  verfd.  In  a word, 
it  appears  that,  as  neither  bile,  urine,  nor  faliva,  is  found 
circulating  in  the  blood,  fo  neither  is  the  matter  of  con- 
tagious difeafes  exifting  there  : juft  as  in  the  diabetes  mellitus, 
when  the  kidnies  are  conftantly  throwing  out  large  quan- 
tities of  faccharine  matter,  no  traces  whatever  of  fugar,  or 
its  elements,  can  be  detected  by  the  chemill  in  the  circulating 
blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inference  drawn  from  the  Jlzy 
crujl,  which  is  found  upon  the  coagulum  of  blood,  drawn 
under  the  circumftances  of  fever,  is  incorreCt.  For  that 
fize  is  Amply  the  fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph,  which  confti- 
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tiites  a part  of  the  blood  under  all  circumdances,  and  which 
(hews  itfelf  apparently  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  lefs  or 
greater  rapidity  of  coagulation;  which  again  is  influenced 
by  the  force  or  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  veffel  from 
which  it  flows,  or  by  its  manner  of  flowing:  infomuch  that 
if  the  blood  be  received  into  different  veffels,  during  the 
fame* bleeding,  the  burry  coat- will  appear  on  fome,  and  not 
on  the  others.  It  may  be  iikewife  added,  that  many  fevers 
terminate  in  health,  where  no  cnfis  or  fenfible  difcharge  has 
preceded  recovery. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  deduced  from  the  occur- 
rence of  metnjlajls,  little  can  be  inferred  from  it  in  fupport  of 
any  pofition  : the  fad  is  very  difficult  of  explanation  by  any 
hypothesis.  It  is  at  lead  equally  eafy,  and  confident  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  to  refer  the  tranfition 
of  morbid  aSiqn  to  the  communication  of  certain  internal 
and  external  parts  by  nervous  fympathy  ; as  to  conceive  that 
a morbid  matter  is  mechanically  transferred,  -through  the  me- 
dium of  the  circulating  mafs  of  fluids,  from  one  organ  to  an- 
other. The  exidence  of  a morbific  matter  is  hypothetical ; 
whereas  the  exidence  of  a fympathetic  connexion,  through  the 
medium  of  nerves,  is  a matter  of  obfervation  and  experiment : 
of  which  the  connection  between  the  (kin  and  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  If  we  excite  naufea 
or  vomiting  in  the  ftomach,  we  induce  a perfpiration  on  the 
{kin  ; and  by  moiftening  the  furface,  we  fpeedily  relieve  the 
fenfation  of  third.  See.  Befides,  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
aftual  tranflation  of  the  morbid  matter,  or  the  fame  form  of 
difeafe  in  cafes  of  metajlafis  : for,  to  indance  gout,  we  do 
not  find  the  chalky  matter  of  the  hands  or  feet  appearing  in 
the  domach,  when  the  difeafe  is  transferred  to  that  organ, 
but  what  is  inflammation  on  the  furface,  is  commonly  fpafm 
in  the  domach  ; and,  on  the  principle  of  nervous  fympathy, 
the  identity  of  the  difeafes,  thus  excited  in  diflant  parts,  is 
not  a necefiary  fuppofitidn. 

The  arguments  for  the  contrary  doftrine,  which  refer  the 
phenomena  of  life,  whether  in  a date  of  health  or  difeafe,  to 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  energy  or  fenforial  power,  refi- 
dent  in  the  living  folids,  and  to  the  various  aftion  of  the 
moving  fibres,  have  been 'deduced  from  a long  feries  of  ob- 
fervations  and  experiment.  See  Life,  Excitability,  See. 

The  pernicious  refults  of  the  praftice,  however,  to  which 
this  humoral  pathology  led  it£  advocates,  afford  an  additional 
refutation  of  its  principles.  The  doftrine,  that  nature  in- 
ftituted  all  morbid  aftions,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  from 
the  conditution  certain  offenfive  and  dangerous  matter,  either 
conduced,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fanftion  a very  feeble  and 
inert  practice,  led  the  falutary  operations  of  nature  fnould  be 
impeded  or  deranged  ; or,  on  the  other,  to  enforce  an  aftive 
praftice,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  aid  and  co-operate 
with  nature  in  her  fuppofed  two-fold  endeavours,  firft  to  con- 
coft  or  duly  ferment  the  morbific  matter,  which  annoyed  her, 
and  fecondly,  to  expel  it  by  the  proper  emunftories.  Of 
thefe  two  practical  iyftems,  the  firil,  or  ia  medicine  expetlante, 
as  the  French  have  emphatically  called  it,  is,  uoubtlefs,  the 
lead  mifehievous.  It  confided  in  doing  nothing,  with  the 
appearance  of  doing  fomething  ; and,  therefore,  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  patient,  and  tranquillized  his  mind, 
which  conditutes  one  dep  towards  a cure.  The  remedies 
confided  of  what  have  been  termed  demulcents,  diluents, 
humeftants,  8c c.  or  aqueous  liquors,  with  various  vegetable 
mucilages,  fugars,  and  ftarehes,  all  abundantly  harmlefs  in 
their  qualities,  and  certainly  not  interfering  with  any  pro- 
cefs  of  the  conditution,  whether  falutary  or  deleterious.  But 
if  this  be  the  highed  reach  of  the  medical  art,  (which,  indeed, 
is  rather  the  {-ejection  of  all  art,  j to  what  purpofe  have  the 
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dudies  of  feientific  men  been  directed,  the  drufture  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  been  invedigated,  and  a parti- 
cular clafs  of  mankind  devoted  to  the  p raft  ice  of  medicine  ? 
La  medicine  expect  ante  is  furely  the  weaked  of  all  empi- 
ricifm. 

It  has  always  been  a popular  doctrine,  and  it  is  one  that 
carries  a great,  deal  of  plaufibility  in  the  face  of  it,  that  the 
main  objeft,  and  the  furn  total  of  the  powers  of  medicine, 
confid  in  aiding  the  natural  efforts  of  the  conditution  for  the 
removal  of  difeafes.  But  this  propodtion  requires  confider- 
able  qualification.  If  it  be  merely  meant,  that  medicine 
can  only  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  powers  or  ener- 
gies of  the  living  body,  and  that,  independently  of  thefe 
vital  energies,  medicine  has  no  operation,  the  pofition  is  a 
truifm  which  cannot  be  quedioned.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that 
the  lole  power  and  objeft  of  the  medical  art  are  limited  to  the 
furthering  of  all  morbid  excitement,  and  to  the  removal  of 
obdacles  to  the  completion  of  the  purpofes  of  that  excite- 
ment : i.  e.  to  abiding  the  efforts  of  nature  or  guarding  them 
from  interruptions,  the  affertion  appears  to  be  altogether 
gratuitous,  and  nothing  lefs  than  an  abufeof  language.  In 
the  fird  place,  it  is  founded  on  the  affumption,  that  all  dif- 
eafed  aftion  is  falutary  ; which  the  effefts  of  numerous  dif- 
eafes direttly  contradift,  and  which  has  no  better  founda- 
tion than  two  other  gratuitous  affumptions,  namely,  the  ex- 
idence  of  a morbid  ferment  in  the  blood,  and  of  an  archeus , 
or  rational  foul,  governing  all  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy.  But,  fecondly,  admitting  the  ialutary  tendency 
of  difeafed  aftions,  confidered  as  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  what 
dgns  are  we  to  interpret  her  intentions,  or  to  difeover  when 
die  requires  affidance,  and  when  redraint  ? On  this  point  the 
greated  praftical  errors  are  likely  to  be  committed,  and  have, 
in  faft,  been  condantly  and  extendvely  committed,  by 
thole  humoral  pathologids,  who  have  prefumed  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  nature.  Had  they 
been  unbiaffed  obfervers  of  nature’s  indications,  they 
would  have  attended,  probably,  to  the  fuggeftions  of  thofe 
fenfations  and  inllinftive  feelings  in  the  fick,  which  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  fufficient  direftions  to  the  healthy,  and  which 
appear  to  be  the  univerfal  guides  to  the  phyfical  conduft  of 
the  whole  animal  creation.  They  would  have  allowed  the 
thirdy  to  drink,  the  hot  to  be  cooled  ; and  would  have  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  various  painful  fenfations,  according 
to  the  cravings  which  they  fuggeded.  But  their  praftice 
was  commonly  the  very  reverfe  of  this  ; for  they  deduced 
their  inferences,  not  from  thefe  unequivocal  guides,  but  from 
their  hypothetical  conceptions  of  the  proceedings  of  nature. 
Their  own  proceedings,  therefore,  were  direfted  to  encou- 
rage the  increafe  of  the  difeafe.  Thus  in  all  fevers,  even  in 
thofe  where  there  was  confiderable- inflammatory  affeftion 
of  the  whole  Ikin,  (as  in  fmall-pox,)  they  accumulated  the 
heat  of  the  patient,  already  aimed  intolerable,  with  a view 
to  perfeft  the  fermentation  or  coucoftion,  which  they  fup- 
pofed nature  was  labouring  to  accomplifn  ; and  hence  they 
rendered  mild  fevers  fevere,  and  fevere  ones  certainly  fatal. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  dimulated  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  by  cordial,  volatile,  and  aromatic  medicines,  and 
by  heat  conveyed  internally  in  the  drink,  and  thus  dill  far- 
ther multiplied  the  evil.  And  it  was  particularly  unfortu- 
nate for  the  patiept,  and  for  medicine,  that  this  augmentation 
of  the  original  difeafe,  (as  in  the  increafe  of  the  eruption  in 
fmall-pox,  icariet  fever,  &c.)  and  even  the  aftual  excitement 
of  new  difeafes,  (as  in  the  miliary  eruption  over  the  {kin,  which 
this  heating  praftice  frequently  produced  in  all  fevers,)  were 
conceived  by  thefe  pretended  interpreters  of  nature,  to  he  no- 
thing lefs  than  new  and  ocular  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
S f trine. 
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Vine,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  their  praftice  ! They  had  brought 
°ut  the  morbid  matter ! But  the  multitudes  who  pei'iftied 
Rotwithftanding  this  happy  event,  but  too  fully  demonilrated 
that  both  nature  and  art  were  guilty  of  perpetual  miftakes. 
The  fagacious  Sydenham,  although  under  the  influence  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  dete&ed  the  fallacy  of  the  heating 
and  concoCting  praCtice,  in  refpeCt  to  the  cure  of  fmall-pox, 
while  his  contemporaries  continued  to  be  the  flaves  of  hypo- 
thetical error.  But  it  remained  for  the  prefent  age,  not  only 
to  eftabiifti  the  practice,  which  he  fuggefted,  but  to  extend 
it  to  all  febrile  difeafes,  and  to  purfue  it  to  a degree  far 
beyond  any  conception  which  he  had  formed  upon  the 
i'ubject. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  one  of  the  greatefl  improve- 
ments ever  made  in  the  medical  art,  is  the  difcovery  of  the 
circumftances,  under  which  a free  application  of  cold  may  be 
made  in  febrile  difeafes,  aided  by  the  early  ufe  of  purgatives, 
and  the  removal  of  every  other  fpecies  of  irritation  on  the  living 
folid,  which  conftitute  what  has  been  called  the  antiphlogiflic 
plan  of  treatment.  For  the  eftabliftiment  of  this  practice,  in 
reg-ard  to  the  free  ufe  of  cold,  upon  clear  and  philofophical 
grounds,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Currie  of 
Liverpool.  So  far  from  experiencing  any  injury  or  danger 
from  not  encouraging  the  fuppofed  concoftion,  or  from  repel- 
ling the  morbid  matter,  it  is  afcertained,  by  innumerable  ob- 
fervations,  that  it  is  mod  falutary  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  furface  of  the  body,  in  the  height  of  the  eruptive 
fever  of  fcarlatina,  for  inftance,  and  that  this  otherwife 
formidable  difeafe  may  be  thus  cut  Ihort  in  its  duration,  mi- 
tigated in  its  feverity,  and  condu&ed  mildly  to  a fafe  termi- 
nation. (See  Cold,  as  a remedy : alfo  Heat,  Fever,  and 
Scarlet  Fever.)  In  a word,  it  is  now  afcertained,  that  that 
practice,  in  febrile  difeafes,  which  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  removing  or  diminilhing  the  excitement  of  the  fenfi- 
ble  and  irritable  folids,  and  thus  of  leiTeningthe  increafed  a&ien 
of  the  veflels,  generally  and  locally,  without  any  reference 
to  a peccant  ilate  of  the  humours,  is  attended  with  a degree 
of  fuccefs,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thologies ; and  that  man  is  more  correctly  treated  as  a being 
poffefled  of  fenforial  powers,  than  as  a barrel  of  fermenting 
fluids. 

It  were  unneceflary  to  enter  into  other  pra&ical  abfurdi- 
ties  of  the  humoralifts  ; fuch  as  the  frequent  letting  of  blood, 
even  in  chronic  dheafes,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  mor- 
biric  matter,  which  is  believed  to  contaminate  the  whole  cir- 
culating mafs,  fliould  be  all  difeharged  with  the  fmall  portion 
of  this  fluid,  that  efcapes  through  the  orifice  made  by  the 
lancet,  and  leave  the  remaining  mafs  thoroughly  depurated ; — 
the  ufe  of  purgatives  on  the  fame  principle  : — the  interdiction 
of  purgatives  in  the  early  ftage  of  febrile  diieafes,  becaufe  the 
peccant  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  yet  in  a crude  or  uncon- 
cealed Hate; — andlaftly,  the  numberlefs  farragos  of  ufelefs 
and  inert!. --rhs,  mixed  together  upon  fome  fanciful  notion  of 
their  properties  for  corre&ing  various  modifications  of  caco- 
chytnia,  which  they  conilantly  preferibed  in  chronic  maladies  ;* 
the  qualities  both  of  the  bane  and  antidote,  the  morbid 
humour  and  its  correftor,  being  equally  gratuitous  and  hy- 
pothetical. 

We  have  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjeCf  of  that  humoral  the- 
ory, which  referred  difeafes  to  the  two  oppofite  conditions 
of  the  fluids,  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  cacochymia,  upon 
which  Boerhaave  and  fome  others  reafoned  with  confiderab’e 
ingenuity  : for  this  doftrine  was  never  generally  received  ; 
and,  except  in  to  far  as  the  contents  of  theflomach  and  firll 
pafiages  exhibited  a tendency  to  one  or  other  of  thtfe  qua- 
lities, according  to  the  modifications  of  indigeftion,  it  is 


obvioufly  founded  in  mifapprehenfion  : (fee  Boerhaave, 

Praxis  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  et  feq.)  and  further,  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len remarks,  it  is  not  confident  with  what  Boerhaave  himfelf 
has  delivered  elfe where.  (Firft  Lines,  pref.  p.xxx.)  The  doc- 
trine of  a fpontaneous  gluten  in  the  blood,  inculcated  by  that 
celebrated  author,  ( loc . cit.  p.  145.)  is  alfo  gratuitous.  Some 
of  the  proofs  adduced  for  its  exiltence  are  manifeftly  founded 
on  a miftake  with  refpeCt  to  what  has  been  called  the  buffy 
coat,  or  inflammatory  cruft  ; and  the  many  examples  given 
by  Boerhaave  of  a gluten  appearing  in  the  human  body,  are 
all  of  them  nothing  more  than  inftances  of  collections  or 
concretions,  found  out  of  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

To  conclude  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Cullen,  although  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body  may  undergo  various  changes,  we 
mull  “ maintain  that  the  nature  of  thefe  changes  is  feldom 
underftood,  and  more  feldom  ftill  is  it  known  when  they  have 
taken  place  ; that  the  reafonings  concerning  them  have  been, 
for  the  moft  part,  purely  hypothetical  ; have  therefore 
contributed  nothing  to  improve,  and  have  often  milled,  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  In  this,  particularly,  they  have  been 
hurtful,  that  they  have  withdrawn  our  attention  from,  and 
prevented  our  ftudy  of,  the  moving  powers  of  the  animal 
fyltem,  upon  the  ftate  of  which  the  phenomena  of  difeafes  do 
more  certainly  and  generally  depend.’’  Firft  Lines,  pref. 
p.  xxxii. 

HUMORISTS,  gli  Humoristi,  the  title  of  a celebrated 
academy  of  learned  men  at  Rome.  See  Academy  of  Hu- 

morifls. 

HUMOROSI,  the  name  of  an  academy  eftablilhed  at 
Cortona  in  Italy. 

The  Humorofi  of  Cortona  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Humorifti  of  Rome. 

HUMOUR,  or  Humor,  in  its  general  fenfe,  fignifies- 
the  fame  as  liquor,  or  liquid. 

Humour,  in  Medicine,  is  applied  to  any  fluid  part  of  the 
animal  body,  as  to  the  blood,  bile,  mucus,  ferum,  faliva, 
&c.  as  well  as  to  the  pus,  fanies,  &c.  which  refult  from 
difeafe.  The  ancient  phyficians,  and  after  them  the  moderns 
down  to  a late  period,  confidered  health  and  difeafe  as  arifing 
from  a due  proportion  or  difproportion  of  four  humours  in 
the  body  ; namely,  of  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and 
black  bile.  (See  Galen.)  This  doCtrine,  refpedling  the 
origin  and  nature  of  difeafes,  as  dependent  altogether  on  the 
ftate  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  has  been  denominated  the 
Humoral  Pathology  ; which  fee. 

Humours  of  the  Eye.  Anatomifts  and  opticians  diftin- 
guifh  three  particular  humours  of  the  eye  (fee  Eye)} 
which  they  call  the  aqueous,  cryftalline,  and  vitreous. 

Thefe  three  humours  have  each  their  (hare  in  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  neceflary  to  vifion. 

Authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  fpeak  of  the  regene- 
ration of  the  humours  of  the  eye  ; and  give  us  inftances  of 
their  reproduction,  when,  by  any  accident,  they  had  been 
let  out  ; but  their  inftances,  ftriCtly  confidered,  generally  go 
no  farther  than  to  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours. 

Borri  only,  in  a letter  to  Bartholine,  fays  as  much  of  the 
cryftalline.  He  affirms,  that  he  has  flit  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
of  divers  animals,  and  fqueezed  out  all  the  humours,  even 
the  cryftalline,  and  has  afterwards  perfectly  reftored  them 
again  to  fight  ; and  that  the  eyes  of  the  birds,  whereon  the 
operation  had  been  performed,  inftead  of  being  damaged 
thereby,  were  rendered  more  lively  and  vigorous  than  ufual. 
He  adds,  that  he  had  performed  the  fame  experiment  on 
divers  perfons,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there  remained 
not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a cicatrix  in  the  eye.  See 
Cataract. 

Humour 
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HumOTTR  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Dramatic  Poetry,  for  a fubordi- 
nate  fpecies  of  wbat  the  critics  call  manners. 

Humour  is  ufually  looked  on  as  peculiar  to  the  Englifh 
drama,  at  lead:  our  comic  poets  have  excelled  therein,  and 
carried  it  beyond  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ; and  our’s  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  language  that  has  a name  for  it.  The 
nature  of  fuch  a free  government  as  our’s  ; and  that  unre- 
ftrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of 
living  entirely  after  his  own  talie,  afford  full  fcope  to  the 
difplay  of  Angularity  of  charafter,  and  to  the  indulgence  of 
humour  in  all  its  forms.  Hence  comedy  has  a more  ample 
field,  and  can  flow  with  a much  freer  vein  in  Britain  than 
in  France,  where  a much  greater  uniformity  has  been  fpread, 
at  lead  in  former  times,  over  the  outward  behaviour  and 
characters  of  men,  by  the  influence  of  a defpotic  court, 
fubordination  of  ranks,  and  the  rigid  obfervance  of  the  forms 
of  politenefs  and  decorum.  As  to  our  Englifh  dramatifls, 
who  does  not  acknowledge  the  tranfeendent  excellence  of 
Shakfpeare  in  the  province  of  humour  ? Of  the  later  comic 
writers,  Congreve  has  an  exuberance  of  wit,  but  Farquhar 
has  more  humour.  It  has  been  obferved,  however,  with 
too  much  truth,  that,  to  the  diferedit  of  our  ftage,  as 
well  as  of  the  national  delicacy  and  difeernment,  obfeenity 
has  too  often  in  Englifh  comedy  been  made  to  fupply  the 
place  of  wit,  and  ribaldry  the  place  of  humour.  It  ffiould  be 
acknowledged  at  the  fame  time,  that  a conliderable  reform- 
ation has  taken  place  in  this  refpeft. 

Humour  is  ufually  confidered  by  critics  as  a fainter  or 
weaker  habitual  paflion  peculiar  to  comic  characters,  as 
being  chiefly  found  in  perfons  of  a lower  degree  than  thofe 
proper  for  tragedy. 

Every  paflion  may  be  faid  to  have  two  different  faces ; 
one  that  is  ferious,  great,  formidable,  and  folemn,  which  is 
for  tragedy,  and  another  that  is  low,  ridiculous,  and  ht  for 
comedy;  which  laft  is  what  we  call  its  humour. 

Wit  only  becomes  few  charafters;  it  is  a breach  of  cha- 
racter to  make  one  half  the  perfons  in  a modern,  or  indeed 
in  any  comedy,  talk  wittily  and  finely;  at  leaf!  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occafions.  To  entertain  the  audience,  therefore, 
and  keep  the  dramatic  perfons  from  going  into  the  common, 
beaten,  familiar  ways  and  forms  of  fpeaking  and  thinking, 
recourfe  is  had  to  fomething  to  fupply  the  place  of  wit,  and 
divert  the  audience,  without  going  out  of  character ; and 
this  end  is  attained  by  humour ; which  therefore  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  true  wit  and  humour. 

A very  goodjudge,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  makes  hu- 
mour, to  be  all  in  all ; wit,  according  to  him,  fhould  never 
be  ufed,  but  to  add  an  agreeablenefs  to  fome  proper  and  juft; 
fentiment,  which,  without  fome  fuch  turn,  might  pafs  with-  . 
out  its  effeCt. 

Humour,  or  continued  wit,  in  Oratory,  is  a certain  fpright- 
linefs  and  vivacity  of  thought,  which  runs  through  a dif- 
courfe,  and  fhews  itfelf  in  agreeable  images,  beautiful  turns, 
and  a facetious  manner  of  expreffion,  fuited  to  the  fubjeft, 
and  affeCfing  the  hearers  with  pleafure  and  delight,  though 
not  to  that  degree  as  to  excite  laughter,  or  any  great  emo- 
tion of  the  paflions. 

The  nature  and  efficacy  of  humour  are  unravelled  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  “ Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,”  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A juft  exhibition  of  any  ardent  or  durable 
paflion,  excited  by  fome  adequate  caufe,  inftantly  attaches 
fympathy,  the  common  tie  of  human  fouls,  and  thereby  com- 
municates the  paflion  to  the  breaft  of  the  hearer.  But  when 
the  emotion  is  either  not  violent  or  not  durable,  and  the 
motive  not  any  thing  real,  but  imaginary,  or  at  leaft  quite 
dafproportionate  to  the  effeft;  or  when  the  paflion  difplays 
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itfelf  prepofteroufly,  fo  as  rather  to  obftruft  than  to  pro- 
mote its  aim ; in  thefe  cafes  a natural  reprefentation,  in- 
ftead  of  fellow-feeling,  creates  amufement,  and  univerfally 
awakens  contempt.  The  portrait  in  the  former  cafe  we 
call  “ pathetic,’’  in  the  latter  “ humorous.’’  The  paflion 
which  humour  addreffes  as  its  objeCI  is  contempt ; and  the 
fubjeft  of  humour  is  always  charaCIer,  but  not  every  thing 
in  character ; its  foibles,  generally,  fuch  as  caprices,  little 
extravagancies,  weak  anxieties,  jealoufies,  childifh  fondnefs, 
pertnefs,  vanity,  and  felf-conceit.  In  exprefiing  paflion  as 
it  appears  in  the  more  trivial  occurrences  of  life,  we  com- 
monly ufe  this  term,  as  when  we  talk  of  good  humour,  ill 
humour,  peeviflt  or  pleafant  humour ; hence  it  is  that  a ca- 
pricious temper  we  call  humourfome,  the  perfon  poffeffed  of 
it  a humorift,  and  fuch  fafts  or  events  as  afford  fubjeft  for 
the  humorous,  we  denominate  comical.  Accordingly,  the 
term  humour  is  ufed  to  exprefs  any  lively  ftriftures  of  fuch 
fpecialities  in  temper  and  conduft,  as  have  neither  moment 
enough  to  intereft  fympathy,  nor  incongruity  enough  to  ex- 
cite contempt.  In  this  cafe  humour,  not  being  addreffed 
to  paflion  but  to  fancy,  mull  be  confidered  as  a kind  of 
moral  painting,  and  differs  from  wit  only  in  thefe  two  things; 
firft,  in  that  charafter  alone  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  former, 
whereas  all  things  whatever  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
latter  ; fecondly,  humour  paints  more  limply  by  direft  imi- 
tation, wit  more  varioufiy  by  illuftration  and  imagery.  Of 
this  kind  of  humour,  merely  graphical,  Addifon  hath  given 
us  numberlefs  examples  in  many  of  the  characters  he  hath 
fo  finely  drawn,  and  little  incidents  he  hath  fo  pleafantly 
related  in  his  Tatlers  and  Spectators.  We  might  remark 
of  the  word  humour,  as  well  as  of  the  term  wit,  that  we 
fcarcely  find  in  other  languages  a word  exactly  correfpond- 
ing.  The  Latin  facetitz  feems  to  come  the  neareft.  Thus 
Cicero,  “ Huic  generi  orationis  afpergentur  etiam  fales,  qui 
in  dicendo  mirum  quantum  valent ; quorum  duo  genera  funt, 
unum  facetiarum,  alterum  dicacitatis  ; utetur  utroque,  fed 
altero  in  narrando  aliquid  venufte,  altero  in  jaciendo  mit- 
tendoque  ridiculo  ; cujus  genera  plura  funt.”  Orator.  48. 
Here  one  would  think,  that  the  philofophei  muft  have  had 
in  view  the  different  provinces  of  wit  and  humour,  calling 
the  former  diaacitas,  and  the  latter  facetie  : neverthelefs  thefe 
two  words  are  often  confounded  both  by  him  and  other 
Latin  authors. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  the  fecond  Canto  of  his  “ Rape  of  the 
Lock,’’  has  furnifhed  us  with  an  inftance  of  wit  and  humour 
combined,  where  they  reciprocally  fet  off  and  enliven  each 
other ; 

u Whether  the  nymph  (ball  break  Diana’s  law, 

Or  fome  frail  China  jar  receive  a flaw, 

Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  mifs  a mafquerade  ; 

Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a ball  ; 

Or  whether  heaven  has  doom’d  that  Shock  muft  fall.” 

This  is  humorous,  as  it  is  a lively  flcetch  of  the  female  efti- 
mate  of  mifchances,  as  our  poet’s  commentator  rightly  terms 
it,  marked  out  by  a few  linking  lineaments.  It  is  like  wife 
witty,  for  not  to  mention  the  play  on  words  like  a trope  fami- 
liar to  this  author,  you  have  here  a comparifon  of  a woman’s 
chaftity  to  a piece  of  porcelain — her  honour  to  a gaudy 
robe — her  prayers  to  a fantaftical  difguife — her  heart  to  a 
trinket  ; — and  all  thefe  together  to  her  lap-dog,  and  that 
founded  on  one  lucky  circumftance,  (a  malicious  critic 
would  perhaps  difeern  or  imagine  more,)  by  which  thefe 
things,  how  unlike  foever  in  other  refpefts,  may  be  com- 
S f 2 pared,, 
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pared,  the  impreffion  they  make  on  the  mind  of  a fine  lady. 
Hudibras  abounds  in  all  the  varieties  of  wit,  nor  is  his  poem 
deftitute  of  humour,  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  the 
knight  and  his  fquire,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  confuta- 
tion of  the  lawyer,  part  iii.  canto  3.  But  there  is  perhaps 
no  book  in  any  language,  in  which  the  humorous  is  carried 
to  a higher  pitch  of  perfection,  than  in  the  adventures  of 
the  celebrated  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

Humour,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  when  we  confider  the  con- 
trariety of  its  eifedts,  contempt  and  laughter,  (which  con- 
flitute  what  in  one  word  is  termed  deri/ion,)  to  that  fym- 
pathy  and  love,  often  produced  by  the  pathetic,  may  in 
refpedt  of  thefe  be  aptly  compared  to  a concave  mirror, 
when  the  object  is  placed  beyond  the  focus  ; in  which  cafe 
it  appears  by  refledtion,  both  diminifhed  and  inverted,  cir- 
cumllances  which  happily  adumbrate  the  contemptible  and 
the  ridiculous. 

Humour,  CryJlaUine , Difeafe,  and  Opacity  of  See  Ca- 
taract. 

HUMP,  in  Geology,  is  applied  by  Dr.  Townfon  and 
others  to  exprefs  a fudden  rifing  or  bump  in  the  terreftrial 
llrata,  in  fome  instances,  called  ridges,  liorfe -backs,  &c. 
by  practical  miners.  It  feems  probable,  that  many  denu- 
dated  patches  of  llrata,  like  the  limeftone  of  Crick,  (fee  that 
article,)  in  Derbyshire,  Breedon,  and  Cloud’s-hill,  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  Dudley  Caftle,  Wren’s-neft,  and  other  adja- 
cent hills  in  or  near  Stalfordfhire,  &c.  owe  their  origin  to 
humps  previoufly  exifting  in  the  llrata,  thus  locally  expofed 
by  the  denudating  or  carrying  off  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
fuperincumbent  ftrata,  which  covered  thefe  fudden  limeftone 
hills. 

Hump,  Naked,  North-voefl,  South,  and  Souih-eajl,  in  Geo- 
graphy, fmall  iflands  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  in  N.  lat. 
10  23' — 10  19' — io°  9', — and  10  12',  relpedtively. 

HUMPH,  in  Mining,  fignifies,  in  fome  parts  of  Scot- 
land, a blind  or  foul  fort  of  coal,  of  little  value. 

HUMPHREY,  Pelham,  in  Biography,  was  brought 
up  with  Blow  and  Mich.  Wife,  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  Capt.  Cook,  who  was  appointed  mafter  of  the 
children  at  the  Reltoration.  When  Humphrey  loll  his  tre- 
ble voice,  he  was  admitted  in  1666  a gentleman  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  chapel,  and  on  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  1672,  was 
appointed  mafter  of  the  children.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  till  this  honourable  ftation,  as  he  died,  very  much  re- 
gretted, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-feven,  in  1674. 

His  choral  compofitions  are  numerous  for  fo  fhort  a life  ; 
as,  befides  his  feven  full  and  verfe  anthems,  printed  by 
Dr.  Boyce,  there  are  five  preferved  in  fcorebv  Dr.  Aldrich, 
in  Chrift-church,  Oxford  ; and  fix  in  Dr.  Tud way’s 
collection,  Britifn  Mafeum,  that  have  never  been  printed. 

As  French  mufic  was  much  better  known  in  England 
daring  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  than  Italian,  there  are 
in  the  melody  of  this  compofer,  and  in  that  of  Purcell, 
palfages  which  frequently  remind  us  of  Lulli,  whom  king 
Charles  pointed  out  to  his  mulicians  as  a model.  Indeed,  it 
i faid  that  Humphrey  was  fent  to  Paris  by  the  king,  in  or- 
der to  ftudy  under  Lully  ; and  that,  befides  his  merit  in  corr- 
polition,  he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  lute.  Indeed, 
he  feems  to  have  been  the  fir  It  of  our  eccleliaflical  compofers 
who  had  theleaft  idea  of  mufical  pathos  in  the  exorefllon  of 
words,  implying  fupplication  or  complaint. 

His  anthem  for  three  voices,  “ Have  Mercy  upon  me 
O God,’’  has  great  merit  on  the  fide  of  exprefhon,  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  coi.  pofed,  as  well  as  harmony, 
ia  v.iiich  there  are  feveral  combinations  that  feem  new 
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and  boldly  hazarded  for  the  firft  time,  at  leafl  in  choral 
mufic. 

In  his  verfe  anthems  many  new  effects  are  produced  by  mo- 
dulation and  notes  of  tafte  and  expreffion. 

The  favourite  interval  in  the  melody  of  this  compofer 
is  the  falfe  5th,  and,  if  it  he  true,  as  related  by  Dr.  Boyce, 
that  Humphrey  fi udied  under  Lulli  at  Paris,  he  probably  ac- 
quired his  partiality  for  this  interval  there,  as  it  has  long 
been  in  great  favour  in  the  ferious  French  opera. 

It  is  fome  what  remarkable,  that  all  the  feven-verfe  anthems 
which  Dr.  Boyce  has  inferted  in  his  collection,  by  this 
plaintive  compofer,  fhould  he  in  flat  keys  ; molt  of  them  in 
C and  F minor,  which  are  much  out  of  tune  on  the  organ 
by  the  ufual  temperament  of  that  inftruinent ; however,  if 
well  fung,  thefe  crude  chords  may  add  to  the  melancholy 
call  of  the  compofitions. 

HUMPHREYS,  Laurence,  was  born  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bucks,  about  the  year  1527.  He  was  educated 
partly  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  In  1549  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  BA.  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1555  he  obtain- 
ed the  pemiflion  of  his  college  to  travel  for  improvement  for 
a year,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  avoid  heretical  company 
and  places.  This  licence  furnifhed  him  with  means  of 
withdrawing  from  the  reach  of  queen  Mary’s  perfecution,  and 
of  purfuing  his  religious  enquiries  in  company  with  mVn 
whofe  opinions  were  congenial  with  his  own.  He  therefore 
wifely  ftaid  abroad  till  the  death  of  the  queen  rendered  his 
return  fafe.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  reftored  to 
his  fellowfhip,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  for  his  difobe- 
dience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  licence  which  had  been 
granted  him  ; in  1560  he  was  appointed  the  queen’s  pro- 
fcftbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  prefident  of  his  college.  He  buffered  a fhort  impri- 
fonment  for  refufing  to  take  the  facramcnt  in  a kneeling 
pofture,  and  though  he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty,  yet  he  got 
no  preferment  till  he  _ furmounted  thofe  feruples  which 
amounted  to  non-conformity.  After  this  he  was  created 
dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  in  1580  he  was  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Winchefter,  which  was  the  higheft  preferment  to 
which  he  ever  attained.  He  died  in  1590.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous,  among  which  the  following  may  be  noticed4 
“ Epiftola  de  Gneci  literis  et  Homeri  Lettione  et  Imita- 
tione  “ De  Religionis  confervatior.e  et  reformatione  deque 
primatu  Regum  “ De  ratione  interpretandi  Auclores 

Optimates  five  de  nobilitatc,  ejufque  antiqua  Origine 
the  Life  of  bifhop  Jewel,  and  fermons.  Dr  Humphreys 
was  a great  and  general  fcholar,  an  able  linguift,  and  a deep 
divine. 

HUMPHRIES,  John,  a young  Englifh  mufician  of 
promiiing  abilities,  and  a good  performer  on  the  violin, 
publilhed,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  fix  folos  for 
that  inftrument,  which  manifefted  more  genius  than  expe- 
rience. However,  they  were  well  received  by  dilettanti 
performers,  from  being  natural  and  eafy.  His  fuccefs  in 
that  publication  encouraged  him  to  further  attempts,  and  in 
the  year  1728  he  publilhed,  by  fubfeription,  twelve  for.atas 
for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  which  had  fome  originalitv  and 
agreeable  imitations  of  Corelli,  that  made  them  the  delight 
of  mufical  clubs  and  provincial  concerts  in  our  own 
memory. 

Humphries  died  about  the  year  1730,  and  left  in  MS. 
twelve  concertos  on  Corelli’s  model,  which  were  printed 
after  his  deceafe,  by  Cooke,  mufic-feller,  in  New-ltreet, 
Covent  Garden  ; but  the  more  fanciful  works  of  Vivaldi, 
Alberti,  Teffareni,  and  Albinoni,  being  in  circulation,  and 
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the  more  folid  productions  of  Handel  and  Geminiani  having 
refined  our  tafte,  the  polthumous  work  of  poor  Humphries 
followed  him  down,  the  It  re  am  of  Oblivion,  unnoticed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Earth. 

HUMEQLETZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Czazlau  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Teutfch- 
Brod. 

HUMPPILA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaltland  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Tavafthus. 

HUMULUS,  in  Botany , the  Hop.  This  name  is  derived 
by  Linnaeus  from  humus , moift  earth,  fuch  as  the  plant  in 
queftion  prefers  ; but  however  ingenious  this  explanation 
may  be,  it  appears  that  Humulus  originated  by  corruption 
from  Hwmela,  a barbarous  Latin  word,  of  one  common  ori- 
gin with  U mulct,  or  Humic,  under  which  appellations,  or 
fomething  like  them,  the  hop  is  known  amongft  various 
nations  of  the  north. — Linn.  Gen.  522.  Schreb.  689. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4 769.  Mart.  Mill.  Died.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  1077.  JufT.  404  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  815.  (Lu- 
pulus  ; Gtertn.  t.  75.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Pentan- 
clr'ia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabriihz,  Linn.  Urtlca,  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  oblong,  concave, 
obtufe  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort  ; anthers  oblong,  burfting  by  a pore  on  each  fide, 
at  the  fummit. 

Female,  Cal.  the  feales  of  a catkin,  ovate,  large,  tubular 
at  the  bafe,  each  containing  two  flowers,  and  at  length  fca- 
riofe,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fmall,  obtufe,  lateral, 
enfolding  the  germen  of  each  flower  on  one  fide.  P//E  Ger- 
men  fmall,  roundifh,  compreffed  ; ftyles  two,  very  fhort ; 
fligmas  long,  awi-fhaped,  downy.  Perlc.  none,  except  the 
permanent  feales  ajid  corolla.  Seed  one,  roundifh,  with  a 
fpiral  embryo,. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Anthers  with  two  pores  at  the  fummit. 

Female,  Calyx  the  feales  of  a catkin,  two-flowered.  Co- 
rolla of  one  petal,  lateral.  Styles  two.  Seeds  folitary, 
invefted  with  the  corolla. 

1.  FI.  Lupulus,  the  only  fpecies  of  this  very  natural  and 
dill  in  61  genus.  Linn.  Sp.  Fl.  1457.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  427. 
Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  88.  Bulliard.  t.  234.— Native  of  hedges 
and  bulhy  places  in  a moift  deep  foil,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  bloffoming  in  July. 
'File  roots  are  perennial,  brandling.  Stems  annual,  twining, 
angular,  rough,  with  deflexea  prickles,  leafy.  Leaves  op- 
poliite^  {talked,  heart-fhaped,  undivided  or  three-lobed,  often 
five-lobed,  ferrated,  veiny  and  harfh.  Footfalls  ftrong,  an- 
gular, prickly.  Stipulas  between  the  footftalks,  reflexed, 
ovate,  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  green  ; the  males  panicled, 
numerous  ; females  on  a feparate  plant,  in  axillary,  ftalked, 
ovate,  drooping  catkins,  of  an  aromatic  feent,  and  bitter 
narcotic  quality. 

Humulus,  in  Gardening,  comprizes  a well-known  plant 
of  the  more  hardy,  twining,  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the 
fpecies  is  the  cultivated  hop  (H.  lupulus.) 

There  are  plants  of  this  kind  which  bear  only  male 
flowers,  that  grow  in  long  clufters  ; and  others  which  bear 
female  flowers  only,  that  are  produced  in  roundifh,  fcaly, 
and  leafy  clufters.  The  latter  is  the  fort  moftly  grown  ; and 
which  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  early  white,  the  long  white, 
the  oval,  and  the  fquare  garlic-hop. 

The  hop-plant  is  principally  grown  in  gardens,  for  the  or- 
nament and  variety  which  it  affords  by  twilling  round  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fupport  to  a very  confiderable  height. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  hop  is  a plant  which  is  ufually 
increafed  by  planting  portions  of  the  fuckers  taken  from  the 


roots  of  the  old  ftocks.  They  are  commonly  cut  fix  or 
feven  inches  in  length,  each  having  three  or  four  eves  or 
buds  to  throw  out  (hoots  from.  And  fuch  as  are  of  proper 
forts  fhould  con  Handy  be  feledled  for  this  purpofe,  removing 
from  each  fet  every  part  cflhe  o;d  vine,  as  well  as  every  pori 
tion  that  is  hollowed  or  decayed  in  any  way.  The  fets  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  autumn  in  any  open  place  where  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  and  in  a mellow  condition. 

The  hop  may  alio  be  raifed  by  laying  down  the  young 
(hoots  in  the  fumme'r  feafon,  taking  off  their  tops  at  the  time 
the  work  is  performed.  Thefe  foon  ftrike  root,  and  form 
fets  for  u.fe  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  See  Hop. 

Hop  clumps  have  a good  effedt  in  many  cafes,  in  large 
gardens  or  pleafure  grounds. 

HUMUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a term  formerly  ufed  for 
the  decayed  vegetable  and  mineral  mixtures,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  virgin  mould,  and  forming  the  fuper- 
ficial  cruft  of  the  earth.  Parkinfon’s  Organic  Remains, 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 

HUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fezzan  • 20 
miles  N,  of  Mourzouk. 

H UNARY,  two  fmall  iflands  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Hindooftan ; 85  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  i8°  47U 
E.  long.  72  38'. 

HUNAULD,  Francis  Joseph,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
anatomift  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Chateau-Briant,  in 
February  1701.  His  father  was  a phyfician,  and  pradtifed 
at  St.  Malo.  He  ftudied  firft  at  Rennes,  and  afterwards  at 
Angers  and  Paris,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Rheims  in  1722.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  ftudied  anatomy 
and  forgery  with  great  affiduity,  under  the  celebrated 
teachers  Window  and  Du  Verney,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 724..  Having  been  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Richelieu,, 
he  accompanied  that  nobleman  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  at  Vienna,  and  ever  afterwards  re- 
tained his  entire  confidence,  and  had  apartments  in  his  houfe. 
On  the  death  of  Du  Verney,  in  1730,  Idunauld  was  ap- 
pointed his  fucceffor,  as  profeffor  of  anatomy  in  the  king's 
garden,  where  he  foon  acquired  a reputation  little  fhort  of  that 
of  his  predeceffor,  and  found  the  fpacious  theatre  overflowing 
with  pupils.  Having  been  admitted  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  of  Paris,  he  pradtifed  his  profefiion  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court.  He  took  a 
journey  into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the- 
celebrated  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  main- 
tained a friendly  correfpondence ; and,  in  1735,  he  vifited' 
London,  where  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, at  one  of  the  meetings  of  which  he  read  fome  “ Re- 
flections on  the  Operation  for  Fillula  Lacrymalis,”  which 
were  printed  in  the  Tranfadtions  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
vigour  of  life  by  a putrid  fever,  in  December  1742,  being  in 
his  forty-fecond  year.  The  greater  part  of  his  writings  con- 
fift  of  papers,  which  were  publilhed  in  various  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  between  the  years  1729 
and  1742  inclufive.  Ofteology  was  a favourite  fubjedtof  his 
enquiry,  and  fome  of  the  molt  curious  of  his  obfervations 
relate  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  fkull.. 
He  likewife  traced  with  great  accuracy  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lungs  to  the  thoracic  dudt,  and  the  progrefs  of  fome  of  the 
nerves  of  the  thoracic  vifeera.  He  publilhed  anonymoufly, 
in  1726,  a critique,  in  the  form  of  a letter,  on  the  book  of 
Petit,  relative  to  the  dil’eafes  of  the  bones,  which  occafioned. 
fome  controverfy,  and  received  the  formal  difapproval  of  the-, 
academy.  Hunauld  had  colledted  a confiderable  anatomical 
mufeum,  which  was  especially  rich  in  preparations  illuilrative 
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of  ofteology  and  the  difeafes  of  the  bones,  and  which  came 
into  the  poffeffion  of  the  academy  after  his  death.  Eloy  Did. 
Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

HUNBERGS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,  in 
North  Jutland  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Aalborg. 

EIUNDERBUHL,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 12  miles 
S.  of  Schefburg. 

HUNDRED,  Centum,  Cent,  the  number  of  ten  times 
ten  or  the  fquare  of  ten. 

The  place  of  hundreds  makes  the  third  in  order  in  the 
Arabic  numeration. 

We  ufually  exprefs  the  proportion  of  the  profits  made 
in  the  way  of  commerce.  & c.  by  the  hundred. 

Hundred  of  Lime,  a denomination  of  meafure,  in  fome 
places  denoting  35,  and  in  others  25  heaped  bufhels  or  bags 
of  lime. 

Hundred,  in  denomination  of  weights,  of  books  is  loqlb. 
avoirdupoife  = .9285715  great  cwts.  (112)  = .8684646 
long  cwts.  (120.) 

Hundred  of  Coals,  at  Afbourn,  in  Derby  (hire,  &c. 
= 1281b.  = 8 (tone  of  1 61b.  = 1.142857  great  cwts. 
s=  1.0666  long  cwts. 

Hundred  of  Ling,  Cod,  GV.  = 1241b.  = 1. 107143 
great  cwts.  = 1.03333  long  cwts. 

Hundred,  Great,  or  Standard,  — t 1 alb.  avoirdupoife 
= 1 1 2lb.  = 4 quarters  = 7 (tone  (of  i6!b.)  = 8 itone 
horfeman’s,  (of  141b.)  =14  (tone,  London  (81b  ) = 14 
cloves  (81b.)  = 16  cloves  (71b.)  = 1792  ounces  avoirdu- 
poife = 20,672  drams  = .93333  long  cwts.  (1201b.) 
— 1031b.  2^oz.  Dutch  Scotch  weight.  This  is  the  legal 
hundred-weight  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  London,  and  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  England. 

Hundred,  Long , or  Northern,  — I2clb.  = 8£  (tones 
(141b.)  = 12  rationes  (iolb.)  = 1.0714286  great  cwts. 
(ii2lb.)  This  is  the  hundred-weight  legalized  on  all  or 
mod  of  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  midland  counties ; by  their  afts  for  col- 
lecting tolls,  See. 

Hundred  is  alfo  ufed  as  a meafure  to  exprefs  a certain 
quantity  or  number  of  things.  A hundred  of  fait  at  Am- 
fterdam  is  fourteen  tuns. 

Deal  boards  are  fold  at  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred,  called 
the  Ion <t  hundred.  Pales  and  laths  are  counted  at  five  fcore 
to  the  hundred,  if  five  feet  long;  and  fix  fcore  if  three  feet 
long. 

Hundred  Weight,  or  the  great  hundred.  See  Quintal. 

Hundred,  DocimaJUc.  See  Centner. 

Hu  ndred,  Hundredum , Centuria,  is  alfo  a part  or  di- 
vifion  of  a (hire  or  county.  It  was  fo  called,  according  to 
fome,  becaufe  each  hundred  found  a hundred  fidejuffors, 
or  fureties  of  the  king’s  peace,  or  a hundred  able  men  of 
war. 

Others  rather  think  it  to  have  been  fo  called,  becaufe  ori- 
ginally compofed  of  a hundred  families.  It  is  true,  Lromp- 
ton  tells  us,  that  a hundred  contains  centum  villas  ; but  then 
Giraldus  Cambreniis  writes,  that  the  ifle  of  Man  hath  three 
hundred  and  forty -three  villas.  J n both  thefe  places  the  word 
villa  mull  be  taken  for  a country  frmily  ; for  it  cannot  mean 
a village,  becaufe  there  are  not  above  forty  villages  in  that 
ifland. 

So,  where  Lambard  tells  11s,  that  a hundred  is  fo  called, 
a numsro  centum  hominum,  it  mud  be  underftood  of  a hun- 
dred men  who  are  heads  and  chiefs  of  fo  many  families. 
Hundreds  were  firft  ordained,  or  rather  introduced,  by  king 
Alfred,  the  twenty-ninth  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons:  “ Al- 
fredus  rex  (fays  Lambard,  verbo  centuria)  ubi  cum  Guth- 


ntno  Dano  foedus  inierat,  prudentiflinuim  olim  a Jethrone 
Moifi  datum  fecutus  concilium,  Angliam  primus  in  fatrapias, 
centurias,  et  decurias  partitus  eft.  Satrapiam,  (hyre,  a 
Scyrian  (quod  partiri  fignificat)  nominavit,  centuriam  hun- 
dred ; et  decuriam  teothing  five  tienmantale  ; i.  e.  decemviralo 
collegium,  appellavit  ; atque  iifdem  nominibus  vel  hodie 
vocantur,  &c.”  See  County  and  Tithing. 

We  have  already  faid  that  the  inftituticn  of  hundreds  was 
rather  introduced  than  invented  by  Alfred.  For  they  leem 
to  have  obtained  in  Denmark  ; and  we  find  that  in  F ranee  a 
regulation  of  this  fort  was  made  above  200  years  before  ; 
let  on  foot  by  Clotharius  and  Childebert,  with  a view  of 
obliging  each  diftritt  to  anfwer  for  the  robberies  committed 
in  its  own  divifion.  Thefe  divisions  were,  in  that  country, 
as  well  military  as  civil ; and  each  contained  100  freemen, 
who  were  fubjedt  to  an  officer  called  the  ccntenarius  ; a num- 
ber of  which  centenarii  were  themfelves  fubjedt  to  a fuperior 
officer  called  the  count  or  comes.  (Montefq.  Sp.  Laws.  30, 
17.)  And  indeed  (omething  like  this  inftitution  of  hundreds 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ancient  Germans,  from 
whom  were  derived  the  Franks,  who  became  mafters  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England  ; for  both  the  thing 
and  the  name,  as  a territorial  affcmblage  of  perfons,  from 
which  afterwards  the  territory  itfelf  might  probably  receive 
its  denomination,  were  well  known  to  that  warlike  people. 
“ Centeni  cx  (ingulis  pagis  funt,  ldque  ipfum  inter  fuos  vo- 
cantur ; et  quod  primo  numerus  fuit,  jam  nomen  et  honor 
eft.”  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  6. 

Such  is  the  original  of  hundreds,  which  ftill  retain  the 
name,  though  the  jurifdidlion  be  devolved  to  the  county- 
court  ; fome  few  excepted,  which  have  been  by  privilege 
annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to  fome  great  fubjeft, 
and  fo  remain  ftill  in  the  nature  of  a franchife. 

This  has  been  ever  fince  the  ftat.  14  Edw.  III.  whereby 
thefe  hundred  courts,  formerly  farmed  out  by  the  ffieriff 
to  other  men,  were  all,  or  molt  part,  reduced  to  the 
county-court,  and  fo  remain  at  prefent  ; fo  that  where  we 
read  now  of  hundred-courts,  they  are  to  be  underftood 
of  feveral  franchifes,  wherein  the  ffieriff  has  nothing  to 
do  by  his  ordinary  authority',  except  they  of  the  hun- 
dred refufe  to  do  their  office.  See  Hundred  Court. 

If  any  homicide  be  committed,  or  dangerous  wound 
given  in  the  day-time,  and  the  offender  efcape,  the  town 
(hall  be  amerced.  And  if  out  of  a town  the  hundred  (hall  be 
amerced,  (z  Hawk.  74.)  The  hundred  (hall  alfo  make  good 
the  damage  in  cafe  of  robbery'  (fee  Hue-and-Cry),  cut- 
ting banks  or  hop-binds ; burning  houfes,  barns,  out- 
houfes,  hovels,  cocks,  mows,  or  flacks  of  corn,  draw, 
hay,  or  wood  ; mines  or  pits  of  coal ; deftroying  granaries 
or  corn  intended  for  exportation  ; deftroying  turnpikes  or 
w'orks  of  navigable  rivers,  See.  1 Geo.  I.  cap.  5.  9 Geo.  I. 
cap.  22.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  8 Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 

10  Geo.  II.  cap.  32.  1 1 Geo.  II.  cap.  2 ?.  22  Geo.  II. 

cap.  46. 

Hundred,  or  Hundredum,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an 
immunity  or  privilege,  whereby  a man  is  quit  of  the  hun- 
dred-penny, or  cuftom,  due  to  the  hundred. 

Hundred-cowA  See  Court. 

Hundred  Lagh,  fignifies  the  hundred  court,  from  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  king’s  foreft  were  freed  by  the  charter 
of  Canutus. 

Hundred  Suit,  the  payment  of  perfonal  attendance,  or- 
dering fuit  and  fervice  at  the  hundred  court. 

HUNDREDERS,  or  Hundredors,  Hunclredarii,  are 
men  impanelled,  or  fit  to  be  impanelled,  of  a jury,  upon  any 

controverfy. 
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eontroverfy,  dwelling  within  the  hundred  where  the  land  in 
queftion  lies. 

By  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law,  the  jury  was  to  come 
de  vicineio,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vill  or  place 
where  the  caufe  of  adtion  was  laid  in  the  declaration  ; and 
therefore  fome  of  the  jury  were  obliged  to  be  returned  from 
the  hundred  in  which  fuch  vill  lay ; and  if  none  were  re- 
turned, the  array  might  be  challenged  for  defect  of  hun- 
dredors.  This  was  fuppofed  to  qualify  thofe  who  compofed 
the  jury  for  forming  a proper  judgment  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, as  they  were  fuppofed  to  know  before-hand  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parties  and  witnelfes.  But  this  convenience 
was  overbalanced  by  another  very  natural  and  almoft  una- 
voidable inconvenience  ; that  juries  coming  out  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  would  be  apt  to  intermix  their  pre- 
judices and  partialities  in  the  trial  of  rights.  This  our  law 
has  been  fo  fenfible  of,  that  for  a long  time  it  has  been  re- 
linquifhing  this  practice  ; the  number  of  neceffary  hundre- 
dors  in  the  whole  panel,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
were  conftantly fix,  being  in  the  time  of  Fortefcue  reduced 
to  four.  Afterwards,  indeed,  the  ftatute  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
reftored  the  ancient  number  of  fix,  but  that  claufe  was  foon 
virtually  repealed  by  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  required 
only  two.  And  fir  Edward  Coke  alfo  (1  Inft.  157-)  gives 
us  fuch  a variety  of  circumftances,  whereby  the  courts  per- 
mitted this  neceffary  number  to  be  evaded,  that  it  appears 
they  were  heartily  tired  of  it.  At  length  by  ftatute  4 & 

5 Ann.  c.  16.  ic  was  entirely  abolifhed  upon  all  civil  a&ions 
except  upon  penal  ftatutes ; and  upon  thofe  . alfo,  by  the 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  the  jury  being  now  only  to  come  de 
corpore  comitatus,  from  the  body  of  the  county  at  lai  ge,  and 
not  de  vicineto , or  from  the  particular  neighbourhood.  See 
Array  and  Challenge. 

Hundreder  is  alfo  ufed  for  him  who  hath  the  jurifdidtion 
of  a hundred,  and  holds  the  hundred-court.  See  Head- 
borougii. 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bailiff  of  a hundred.  See 
Bailiff. 

Hundreds,  in  the  conftruftion  of  reeds  for  weavers,  denote 
the  number  of  divifions  in  any  given  length  of  the  reed.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yarn  of  a proper 
degree  of  finenefs  to  any  . given  meafure  of  reed  conftitutes 
one  of  the  principal  arts  of  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  as 
upon  this  depends  entirely  the  appearance,  and  in  a great 
degree  the  durability  of  the  cloth  when  finifhed.  The  art 
of  performing  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names  of  exa- 
mining, fetting , or  fleying,  which  are  ufed  indiferiminately, 
and  mean  exactly  the  fame  thing.  The  reed  confifts  of  two 
parallel  .pieces  of  wood  of  any  given  length,  as  a yard, 
a yard  and  quarter,  &c.  The  divifions  of  the  yard  being 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths  and  ftxteenths,  the  breadth 
of  a web  is  generally  expreffed  by  a vulgar  fra&ion,  as  |, 

A,  I,  and  the  fubdivifions  by  the  eighths  or  ftxteenths -or 
nails,  as  they  are’ufually  called,  as  \,  f , Jf,  See.  or  L|,  -j-|, 
42,  See.  In  Scotland  the  fplits  of  cane  which  pafs  between 
the  longitudinal  pieces  or  ribs  of  the  reed  are.  expreffed  by  - 
hundred  porters  or  fplits.  The  porter  is  20  fplits,  or  jth  of 
an  hundred.  In  Lancafnire,-  Cheftiire,  and  the.  other  manu- 
facturing counties  of  England,  the  divifions  of  the  reed  are 
different.  A comparative  table. of  the  differences  by  which 
they  are  reduced,  to  the  fame  ftandard  as  nearly  as  is  polfible,  • 
that  is  to  fay,  within  one  fplit  or  divifion  by  which  the  Scotch 
or  Englifh  manufacturer  may  at  one  glance  afeertain  the 
relation  which  the  other  modes  of  counting  reeds  bear  to  his 
own,  is  annexed  to  this  article.  In  counting  reeds  by  the 
number  of  hundreds  in  a determinate  length,  which  is  com- 


mon to  the  manufacturers  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
of  Scotland,  different  lengths  are  ufed  for  the  ftandard  of 
finenefs.  In  that  part  of  France  fituated  around  Cambray, 
which  is,  or  was,  the  principal  feat  of  the  cambric  manufac- 
ture, the  ftandard  length  of  a reed,  by  which  the  finenefs  of 
the  fplits  is  afeertained,  is  34  inches.  In  Holland,  where 
the  heavier  fabrics  of  linen  are  chiefly  produced,  the  ftandard 
of  meafure  is  40  inches,  and  in  Scotland  the  ftandard  is  37 
inches,  or  the  Scottifh  ell.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  if  2000  or 
twenty  hundred  divifions  or  fplits  be  contained  in  each  of 
thefe  refpeCtive  meafures,  thofe  which  are  contained  in  34 
inches  muft  be  finer  and  defer  than  thofe  contained  in  37 j 
and  [till  more  fo  than  thofe  contained  in  40.  For  the  prac- 
tical purpofes  of  manufacture  in  this  country  it  can  be  of 
little  importance  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the  relative  pro- 
portions which  thefe  ftandards  bear  to  each  other,  but  to 
the  wholefale  purchafer  it  muft  be  ufeful  to  have  fome  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  mode  by  which  both  the  value  and  quality 
of  the  commodity  which  he  purchafes  may  be  afeertained 
with  confiderable  precifion  merely  by  infpeCtion. 

In  Lancafhire  and  Cheftiire  a different  mode  is  adopted 
both  as  to  the  meafure  and  divifions  of  the  reed.  The 
Manchefter  and  Bolton  reeds  are  counted  by  the  number 
of  fplits,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  dents  contained  in  24J 
inches  of  the  reed.  Thefe  dents,  inftead  of  being  arranged  in 
hundreds,  porters,  and  fplits,  as  in  Scotland,  ’ are  calculated 
by  what  is  there  termed  bares  or  bears,  each  containing  20 
dents,  or  the  fame  number  as  the  porter  in  the  Scotch  reeds'. 
Formerly  the  number  of  dents  in  a bare  was  frequently  in, 
a number  fo  ill  calculated  for  any  eafy  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  caufes  which  could 
have  fuggefted  its. adoption,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  num- 
ber 19,  in  place  of  20,  was  adopted  to  leave  room  for  the 
fhrinking-in  breadth  when  firft  immerfed  in  any  liquid,  to 
which  all  newly  woven  cloth  is  liable.  The  Cheftiire  or 
Stockport  reeds  again  receive  their  defignation  from  the 
number  of  ends  or  threads  contained  in  one  inch,  two  ends 
being  allowed  for  every  dent,  that  being  the  almoft  univerfal 
number  in  every  fpecies  and  defeription  of  plain  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  practice  of  weaving,  and  alfo  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fanciful  articles.  The  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp  of  a web  is  generally  afeertained  with 
confiderable  precifion  by  means  of  a fmall  magnifying  glafs 
fitted  into  a focket  of  brafs,  under  which  is  drilled  a fmall 
round  hole  in  the  bottom  plate  of  the  ftandard,  the  number 
of  threads  vifible  in  this  perforation  afeertaining  the  number 
of  threads  in  the  ftandard  meafure  of  the  reed.  Thofe  ufed 
in  Scotland  have  fometimes  four  perforations  over  any  one  of 
which  the  glafs  may  be  lhifted.  The  firft  perforation  is  J 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the 
Stockport  mode  of  counting,  that  is  to  fay,  for  afeertaining 
the  number  of  ends  or  threads  per  inch'.  The  fecond  is 
adapted  for  the  Holland  reed,  being  2ft6dth part  of  40  inches. 
The  third  is  ^L^dth  of  37  inches,  and  is  adapted  for  the  now 
almoft  univerfal  conftruction  of  Scotch  reeds,  aftd  the  fourth, 
being  2-i-0dth  of  34  inches,  is  intended  for  the  French  cam- 
brics. Every  thread  appearing  in  thefe  refpective  meafures, 
of  courfe,  reprefents  20©  threads  or  100  fplits  in  the  ftandard 
breadth,  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  fabric  may  be 'afeer- 
tained with  confiderable  precifion,  even  after  the  cloth  has 
undergone  repeated  wettings,  either  at  the  bleaching  ground 
or  dye  work.  By  counting  the  other  way,  the  proportion 
which  the  woof  bears  to  the  warp  is  alfo  known,  and  this 
forms  the  chief  ufe  of  the  glafs'  to  the  manufacturer  and 
operative  weaver,  both  of  whom  are  previoufly  acquainted 
with  the  exaCt  meafure  of  the  reed;  ' - 
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Comparative  Table  of  3 7 -inch  reeds,  being  the  ffandard 
ufed  throughout  Europe,  for  linens,  with  the  Lancashire 
and  Chelhire  reeds,  and  the  foreign  reeds  ufed  for  Holland 
and  cambric. 


Scotch. 

Lanca- 

Ihire. 

Chelhire. 

Dutch 

Holland. 

French 

Cambric. 

600 

20 

34 

55° 

653 

700 

24 

3s 

650 

761 

800 

26 

44 

74° 

870 

900 

3° 

50 

832 

979 

IOOO 

34 

54 

925 

1089 

I ICO 

36 

60 

1014 

1197 

1200 

40 

64 

1 1 10 

1300  . 

13°° 

42 

70 

1202 

I4I4 

1400 

46 

76 

1295 

1464 

1 500 

5° 

80 

1387 

1602 

1600 

52 

86 

1480 

1752 

1700 

56 

92 

1571 

1820  ■ 

1800 

58 

96 

1665 

1 95  8 

1900 

62 

1 04 

1757 

2067  ' 

20  CO 

66 

1 10 

1850 

21 76 

In  the  above  table  the  37-inch  reed  is  placed  firft.  It  is 
called  Scotch,  not  becaufe  it  either  originated,  or  is  ex- 
clufively  ufed,  in  that  country.  It  is  the  general  linen  reed 
of  all  Europe,  but  in  Scotland  it  lias  alio  been  adopted  as 
the  regulator  of  her  cotton  manufactures.  In  the  table  it 
is  onlv  compared  w ith  the  heareft  Englifh  reed  actually  in 
ufe,  for  in  moil  cafes  there  is  fome  l'niall  difference,  which, 
however,  is  not  material  for  praftical  purpofes  For  the 
Holland  and  camlric  reeds,  tl.e  exaft  number  of  fplits  or 
dents  is  given  merely  for  companion,  as  thefe  reeds  arc 
not  at  all  ufed  in  Britain. 

The  art  of  proportioning  the  yarn  to  the  reeds,  for  dif- 
ferent fabrics,  has  been  always  regulated  by  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tube  or  fancy  of  his 
cuftomers.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  it  to 
a ffandard^,  and  it  is  evidently  a matter  of  no  difficulty. 
Without  analyzing  particularly  the  plans  which  have  been 
propofed,  and  the  arguments  for  and  again  it  each  of  them, 
it  feems  that  the  following  may,  in  general,  be  taken  as  a 
good  approximation. 

Every  fpecies  of  yarn  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
may  be  affumed  to  be  a cylindrical  body  of  ftnff  of  a cer- 
tain diameter.  Now  as  the  area  of  every  circle  is  as  the 
fquare  of  its  diameter,  and  as  the  cubical  content  of  every 
cylinder  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  its  bafe  by  its 
height,  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  if  the  diameter  of  a 
thread  is  fquared,  and  that  fquare  multiplied  by  its  length,  it 
will  give  the  folid  content,  and  vice  verja  ; that  the  fquare 
root  of  the  number  which  afeertains  the  weight  of  yarn,  is  a 
fymbol  of  its  diameter.  If  this  be  granted,  it  follow’s, 
that  when  any  particular  denomination  of  yarn  is  found  to 
produce  a proper  fabric  of  cloth  when  woven  in  a reed  of 
any  given  aimenfion,  the  proper  denomination  for  any 
other  reed  may  be  found.  Or  if  the  yarn  is  at  hand,  and 
the  proper  reed  wanted,  it  may  be  foJnd  by  exadtly  the 
converfe  of  the  former  analogy.  Upon  this  hypothecs  the 
analogy  will  be 

As  the  fquare  root  of  the  given  yarn, 

Is  to  the  given  dimeufions  of  the  reed  ; 

So  is  the  fquare  root  of  another  kind, 

To  the  dimeufions  of  the  reed  required. 


But  as  few  pra&ical  manufacturers  or  weavers  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  extraction  of  roots,'  the  real  defeription  of 
the  yarn  may  be  taken,  and  the  reed  fquared,  or  multiplied 
into  itielf,  which  will  give  exactly  the  fame  refult.  It  may 
be  neceffary  to  cbferve,  however,  in  this  place,  that  as  the 
fihenefs  of  c tton  yarn  is  afeertained  by  progrefiive  numbers  ; 
and  that  of  moil  other  kinds  of  yarn,  by  the  weight  of 
certain  quantifies,  the  proportion  or  analogy  in  the  former 
cafe  muff  be  ciireft,  and  in  the  latter  in verfe,  becaufe  a dimi- 
nution of  weight  in  a given  quantity  neceffarily  implies  au 
increate  of  finenefs.  The  two  following  examples  will,  it  is 
hoped,  render  this  fufficieutly  obvious. 

If  a manufacturer  finds,  by  experience,  that  a fabric  of 
goods,  fuels  as  pleafe  bis  cuilomers,  is  produced  by  weaving 
N 60  of  cotton  yarn  in  a reed  of  1200  by  the  linen  or 
Scotch  reed,  and  withes  to  afeertain  what  defeription  of 
yarn  he  ought  to  employ  for  a web  to  be  woven  in  a 1500 
reed  ; the  proportion  will  be 

As  144,  the  fquare  of  the  1200  reed, 

Is  to  60,  the  number  of  the  given  yarn, 

So  is  225,  the  fquare  of  the  1500  reed, 

To  94,  the  neareff  integral  number  by  calculation. 

In  the  converfe  he  would  find  the  fquare  of  tiie  reed, 
and  would  Rill  find  extraction  of  the  root  neceffary. 

But  if  a manufacturer  of  linen  finds  that  a fabric  of  yarn, 
of  any  number  of  ounces  to  the  fpindle,  is  well  adapted  to 
a 1200  reed,  and  willies  to  afeertain  the  weight  or  denomina- 
tion of  yarn  fit  for  a 1500  reed  as  before,  his  proportion 
muff  be  inverted.  - 

The  chief  ••bjeCtion  which  practical  men  are  apt  to  make 
to  the  above  theory  of  adaptation,  which  is  perhaps 
the  baft  that  has  hitherto  been  found,  is  the  following. 
That  in  finer  fabrics  of  goods  it  is  not  found  to  produce 
the  deiired  effeCt,  and  that  experience  proves,  that  were  a 
practical  manufacturer  of  doth  to  adopt  this  rule  impli- 
citly, either  his  fine  goods  would  be  wanting  in  that  fhow 
and  elegance  which  is  their  chief  recommendation,  or  that 
his  roarfe  articles  w-ould  be  flimfy  and  deficient  both  in 
warmth  and  durability.  Allowing  to  this  objection,  which 
is  unqueff ionably  well  founded,  in  fome  refpeCts,  all  the 
weight  which  it  deferves,  the  anfwer  to  it  is  very  eafy. 
The  chief  recommendations  of  coarl’e  goods  are  thicknefs 
arid  ffrength,  ihofe  of  line  goods  Jightnefs  and  elegance. 
Thefe  are  not,  nor  can  be  regulated  by  any  exaCt  mathe- 
matical rule,  as  they  are  much  dependant  on  fancy.  No 
lady  would  expect,  in  a fine  drefs,  the  ffrength  and  dura- 
bility of  a fack,  nor  would  any  miller  ffore  his  flour  in  a 
bag,  poffeffing  the  principal  requifites  of  a fieve.  It  is  fuf- 
fkient,  if  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  obtain  a fair  pro- 
portion for  the  real  fabric,  and  this  he  muff  afterwards  vary, 
to  fuit  his  goods  to  the  market  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

HUNDSHUBEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  territory  of  Erzgebirge;  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chem- 
nitz. 

HUNDSMARCK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on 
the  Muehr;  14  miles  W S.W.  of  Jadenburg. 

HUNDSRUCK,  a diffriCt  of  Germany,  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Nahe  ; now  a part  of  France. 

HUNE,  La,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland  ; 
90  miles  E.  of  cape  Ray. 

HUNEFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Fulda  ; eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fulda. 

HUNERWASSER,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Boleflau  ; ic  miles  N.  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

IiUNG-Teap,  a term  applied  in  fome  diffricls  to  a fmall 

rain, 
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Tam,  In  contradifiin£lion  to  that  of  a clofc-icap , or  one 
-whofe  tefticles  are  not  come  properly  down  into  the  cod.  It 
is  proper  to  attend  well  to  thefe  dates  of  male  Iheep.  See 
Ram. 

HUNGARIAN  Machine,  in  Hydraulics,  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  XIII.  Hydraulics,  Jig.  i.  In  this  figure,  A A 
is  th£  iide  of  a hill  clofe  by  the  brink  of  the  {halt  or  mine- 
pit  B Bs  which  is  104  feet  deep  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  C at  the  foot  of  the  hilh  In  this  hill  is  a large 
ipring  of  water,  143  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground 
at  C (taken  in  perpendicular  meafure)  and  the  fpring 
affords  much  more  water  than  what  the  fpring  D,  under 
ground,  lets  into  the  mine. 

A pipe  E F G lets  the  water  down  from  the  fpring  in  the 
hill,  into  a clofe  air-tight  veffel  H that  hands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  contains  57A  cubic  feet,  or  430  gallons  in  wine 
meafure.  In  this  pipe  is  a cock  a,  which  being  opened  or 
{hut,  lets  the  water  of  the  fpring  run  into  H,  or  flops  it, 
as  occalion  requires  : and  in  H are  two  cocks  b and  c,  the 
txppermod  of  which  is  for  letting  air  into  H,  and  the  lower- 
moil  for  letting  the  water  out  of  it. 

A fmall  pipe  I goes  from  the  veffel  H on  the  furface  of 
the  ground  to  a veffel  K,  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and 
terminates  in  the  top  thereof.  The  veffel  is  air-tight,  and 
contains  27  \ cubic  feet,  or  205  j gallons  in  wine  meafure, 
which  is  forced  up  the  afcending  pipe  L M,  and  runs  off  to 
wafle,  at  N,  above  ground.  The  lower  end  of  this  pipe 
<roes  down  fo  far  into  the  veffel  K,  as  almoil  to  touch  its 
bottom. 

From  this  veffel,  a pipe  O goes  to  the  fpring  D under 
ground,  which  lets  water  into  the  mine,  and  would  overflow 
it  if  the  water  was  not  forced  up  or  railed  from  the  mine 
through  the  pipe  L M.  The  pipe  O lets  this  water  into 
the  vellel  K when  the  cock  d is  turned  open,  and  keeps  back 
the  water  when  the  cock  is  (hut. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  : the  cock  b being  open,  and 
the  cocks  a and  c fhut,  and  no  water  in  the  veffel  K,  open 
the  cock  d to  let  the  veffel  K fill  with  water  from  the  fpring 
in  the  mine.  As  this  veffels  fills,  the  water  will  drive  the  air 
out  of  it,  up  through  the  fmall  pipe  I into  the  veffel  H,  and 
all  that  air  will  go  out  of  the  veffel  H by  the  open  cock  b, 
and  then  H will  remain,  as  it  was  before,  full  of  air  in  the 
fame  ilate  of  denfity  as  the  common  air  is  on  the  outfide 
of  H.  When  K is  full  of  water,  (hut  the  cocks  b and  d, 
and  open  the  cock  a,  to  let  water  run  down  from  the  fpring 
in  the  hill  by  the  pipe  E F,  into  the  veffel  H.  As  the 
water  rifes  in  that  veffel,  the  air  will  thereby  be  driven 
out  of  it,  down  through  the  pipe  I,  into  the  veffel  K:  and 
as  this  air  is  comprefled  by  the  weight  of  the  running  water 
in  the  pipe  E F,  the  comprefled  air  will  force  all  the  water 
out  of  the  veffel  K,  up  through  the  pipe  L M,  from  which 
it  will  run  off  at  N on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; and  then 
the  comprelfed  air  will  rufh  out,  after  the  water. 

When  the  veffel  K in  the  mine  is  emptied  of  water, 
and  the  air  is  heard  to  begin  to  rufh  out,  fhut  the  cock  a 
to  flop  the  water  from  the  fpring,  and  open  the  cocks 
Z'andr:  then  the  water  that  came  from  the  fpring  will  run 
out  of  the  veffel  H by  the  cock  c,  and  air  will  go  in  by  the 
cock  b : at  the  fame  time,  open  the  cock  d in  the  mine  to 
let  the  veffel  K fill  with  water  from  D the  fpring  in  the  mine  ; 
and  as  H empties  above-ground,  K will  fill  below  it ; 
and  the  air  that  remained  in  K will  (by  the  rifing  of  the 
water  in  it)  be  driven  back  into  the  veffel  H through  the 
pipe  I. 

When  H is  empty  of  water,  and  K full,  fhut  the  cocks 
b,  c,  and  d,  and  open  the  cock  a : then  H will  fill  with  water 
from  the  fpring  in  the  hill ; and  this  water,  as  it  rifes  in  H, 
Vql.  XVIII. 
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will  force  the  air  out  of  H,  down  the  pipe  I,  upon  the 
water  in  K ; and  the  force  of  the  comprefled  air  will  drive 
all  the  water  out  of  K,  up  the  pipe  L M,  from  which  it 
will  run  off  at  N,  as  before. 

And  thus,  wherever  there  is  a fpring  in  a hill,  near  a 
mine  that  affords  more  water  than  what  flows  into  the 
mine  from  a fpring  under -ground ; and  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  ipring  in  the  hill  is  greater  than  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  water  may  be  thus  railed  from  the  mine,  in  a 
mod  Ample  and  eafy  manner  by  an  engine  in  which  there 
are  neither  pumps,  piftons,  nor  valves  : and  fuch  an  engine 
will  not  be  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  nor  need  repairs  in 
many  years. 

But  as  there  are  very  few  mines  that  have  hills  near  them 
with  high  fprings,  water  cannot  then  be  raifed  from  them 
in  this  manner  ; and  therefore  Mr.  Blakey  propofed  another 
method,  which  was,  to  make  H an  air-veffel,  with  a pipe 
going  from  it  to  another  velfel  in  which  is  water,  kept 
boiling  by  a fire  under  it,  and  this  velfel  to  have  a cock  to  let 
out  the  Hearn  occafionally  that  rifes  from  the  furface  of  the 
boiling  water.  When  the  cock  is  fhut,  the  fleam  will  go 
off  from  the  boiler  into  the  air-veffel  H,  and  drive  the  ab- 
out of  it,  down  through  the  pipe  I into  the  veffel  K in  the 
mine  : and  the  force  of  the  air  comprefled  by  the  elallicity 
of  the  Hearn,  will  raife  the  water  from  K,  up  through  the 
pipe  L M,  till  K be  emptied  of  water.  Then  the  cock  in 
the  boiler  is  to  be  turned  open,  to  let  out  the  Hearn,  and 
the  cock  d to  be  opened  to  let  the  velfel  K fill  from  the 
fpring  in  the  mine  ; and  when  it  is  full,  both  thefe  cocks  are 
to  be  {hut,  and  the  operation  will  go  on  as  before. 

That  Blakey’s  fcheme  would  do,  the  Hungarian  machine 
puts  beyond  all  doubt.  In  both  of  them  the  veffels  mult 
be  made  very  Hrong,  becaufe  every  part  of  each  veffel, 
equal  in  furface  to  the  bore  of  the  alcending  pipe  L M,  will 
fullain  an  outward  prelfure  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
water  in  that  pipe.  It  will  not  anfvver  for  fuch  depths  as  the 
common  fire-engine  will,  nor  will  it  raife  fo  much  water ; 
but  it  may  be  built  for  lefs  than  a third  part  of  the  expence, 
and  would  anfvver  very  well  where  the  depth  is  not  above  a 
hundred  feet. 

Hungarian  Mufic.  There  is  no  doubt  (fays  Mr.  La- 
borde)  but  that  the  Hungarians,  in  abandoning  Afia,  about 
the  ninth  century,  in  order  to  inhabit  Europe,  made  ufe  of 
Afiatic  mufical  infiruments  during  their  firff  year’s  refidence 
there. 

Thefe  were  alrnofi  all  wind  infiruments  ; of  which  their 
names,  that  Hill  retain  their  Hungarian  appellations,  and  are 
of  that  kind,  is  a proof.  As  the  trumpet,  buccina,  is  called 
butt  in  the  Hungarian  dialedl,  and  the  flute,  fip,  See. 
Other  infiruments  have  names,  derived  from  other  languages, 
as  vihnlalom  fignifies  cymbalum  ; orgona  organism;  from  bit  a 
tuba.  All  thefe  words  are  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  German 
extraftion,  whence  we  conclude  that  the  Hungarians,  in 
quitting  Afia,  had  only  wind-infiruments.  If  they  had  had 
others,  they  would  have  had  words  to  exprefs  them.  W e fee 
likewife  that  the  pike,  the  bow,  arrow,  and  fabre,  are  the  only 
arms  of  which  the  names  are  Hungarian,  as  thefe  were  the 
only  arms  which  this  people  knew  when  they  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope : their  other  military  weapons  are  expreffed  by  foreign 
words. 

Hungarian  mufic  remained  in  its  prifiine  Hate  of  me- 
diocrity till  the  reign  of  Corvinus,  who  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary  at  the  age  of  15,  in  1458,  and  afterwards  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  died  at  47,  in  1490. 

This  prince  rendered  Hungary  equal  to  other  countries  in 
arts  and  fcienccs,  by  his  patronage  and  by  cultivating  them 
himfelf.  The  pope's  nuncio,  who  came  to  Buda  in  1483, 
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to  make  peace  between  the  emperor  Frederic  and  Corvinus, 
in  a letter  to  his  holinefs,  fays,  “ the  fingers  of  this  prince’s 
chapel  are  the  belt  of  all  thofe  I have  ever  heard.’’ 

Mufic  was  cultivated  with  the  fame  eafe  under  king  La- 
diflaus  VI.  and  Lewis  II.,  but  not  with  the  fame  pomp,  the 
number  of  the  muficians  of  the  houfhold  was  confiderably 
dimini  (lied.  It  appears  likewife  by  the  (late  of  mufic  which 
is  ilill  preferved,  that  wind  inflruments  have  the  precedence 
over  all  others. 

The  Hungarians,  like  all  people  not  quite  civilized,  had 
tunes  without  time  or  key,  to  which  they  fung  their  coarfe 
national  ballads  without  harmony  ; however,  though  almolt 
all  uncultivated  people  love  high  tones  and  noify  mufic  of  a 
light  and  vulgar  call,  the  Hungarians  preferred  foft  founds 
and  flow  meafures  : which  has  rendered  their  mufic  more  of 
the  feminine  than  the  mafculine  gender.  And  we  ftill  fee 
among  the  peafants  who  preferve  their  primitive  manners 
longer  than  the  higher  orders  of  the  people,  that  the  girls 
affemble  on  great  feffivals,  and  ling  in  chorus  odes  and  an- 
cient poetry,  which  is  never  done  by  boys.  Men,  however, 
Cultivated  mufic  : but  it  was  only  to  celebrate  the  prowefs  of 
their  anceilors  in  patriotic  fongs.  It  is  related  that  in  a repaff 
given  by  Attila,  the  Enckefius,  or  director  of  the  mufic, 
had  a feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ; and  that  after 
the  fervice  two  men  fung  verfes  compofed  in  honour  of  At- 
tila’s  victories.  Part  of  the  audience  wept,  and,  adds  the 
hiftorian,  the  rell  grew  furious  and  tiefired  to  be  led  to  bat- 
tle. Two  flanzas  of  thefe  fongs  have  been  preferved  in  their 
original  language,  and  in  Latin,  to  the  following  purport. 

“ Let  us  ever  remember  thofe  ancient  domains. 

Which  our  anceilors  left  when  they  flew 
To  a climate  more  mild,  from  the  Scythian  plains. 
Where  dread  mountains  of  fnow  are  in  view. 

“ To  Hung’ry  they  hallen’d,  with  God  for  their  guide, 
And  chofe  Tranfylvania  for  home  ; 

Be  their  force  and  their  courage  for  ever  our  pride, 

But,  like  them,  let  us  ne’er  again  roam.’’ 

The  knowledge  of  mufic  was  introduced  into  Hungary 
by  the  Chrillian  religion  and  belles  lettres. 

As  to  the  time  when  mufic  was  firll  in  ufe  at  court, 
there  appears,  in  a diploma  granted  by  king  Bela  III.  in 
1 192,  that  a perfon  was  fent  to  Paris  of  the  name  of  Etvin, 
to  learn  the  French  melody. 

It  likewife  appears  in  the  Journals  of  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, that  the  Hungarians,  who  came  from  Alia  into  Europe, 
brought  to  their  new  habitations  the  Afiatic  manners,  airs, 
dances,  and  fongs  ; but  that  in  procefs  of  time  they  culti- 
vated the  mufic  and  dancing  of  the  neighbouring  nations  of 
Europe,  till  at  length  thefe  two  arts,  pradlifed  by  the  fove- 
reigns  themfelves,  were  held  in  great  favour  throughout  the 
kindom  of  Hungary.  Effais  fur  la  Mufique. 

HUNGARICA  Bolus,  in  th z Materia  Medlca , a medi- 
cinal earth,  commonly  known  by  the  name  bolus  Toccavi- 
enfis. 

HUNGARICUS  Morbus,  or  Felris  Hungarica , the 
Hungarian  difeafe , an  epidemic  and  fatal  fever,  which  originated 
in  the  camp  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  Hungary,  in 
the  year  1566,  and  fpread  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, caufing  every  where  a terrible  mortality,  and  almofi  de- 
populating Vienna,  where  the  returning  army  halted  in  order 
to  recruit.  In  fome  infiances  it  feems  to  have  put  on  the  form 
of  a remittent  fever  ; but  in  general  was  a fevere  and  malig- 
nant typhus,  refembling  the  hofpital  or  goal  fever.  (See 
Fever  and  Typhus.)  Confult  Sennert.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 
De  Morbo  Hungarico.  Ruland.  De  Lue  Hungarica: — 


Jordan,  De  Pefbis  phtenom.  cap.  19.  Pringle  on  Dif.  of 
the  Army,  part  iii.  chap.  4.  <ji  4. 

HUNGARY,  in  Hiffory  and  Geography , a country  of  Eu- 
rope, formerly  regarded  as  an  independent  kingdom, isbounded 
on  the  north  by  Poland,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  on  the  eall  by  Tranfylvania  and  Wala- 
chia, on  the  fouth  by  Sclavonia,  and  on  the  well  by  Moravia, 
Aullria,  and  Stiria.  Many  authors  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  Bofnia, 
Servia,  Tranfylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walachia.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Hungary  were  Pan- 
nonians,  thofe  of  the  northern  Jazygians.  The  Romans 
reduced  Pannonia,  and  kept  it  almoft  400  years,  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Vandals,  who  held  it  till 
the  year  395,  when  the  Goths  took  poffeffion  of  their 
fettlements,  who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  Huns.  In 
the  year  888,  the  Huns,  under  the  name  of  Hungarians, 
made  another  irruption  into  Pannonia,  againlt  the  Bul- 
garians and  Scktvonians,  whom  they  reduced.  They  had 
feven  commanders,  and  Germany  and  many  parts  of  Italy 
felt  the  effects  of  their  favage  ferocity.  By  degrees  they 
became  more  civilized,  and  in  the  10th  century  their  prince 
Geyfa  embraced  the  Chrillian  religion.  His  fon  Stevin  was 
the  lirll  king  of  Hungary,  and  he  completed  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  about  the  year  1000.  He 
erected  bifhoprics,  abbeys,  and  churches;  annexed  Tranfyl- 
vania as  a province  to  Hungary,  and  at  his  death  he  was  ca- 
nonized. After  him  followed  a fucceffion  of  kings,  natives 
of  the  country,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  Andrew  II.  who 
conferred  great  privileges  on  the  nobility,  and  even  empow- 
ered them  to  oppofe  the  king  if  he  fhould  attempt  any- 
thing holtile  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  In  1342  Louis  L, 
furnamed  the  Great,  fubdued  a part  of  Dalmatia,  and  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  was  ilyled  King  of  Hungary.  She  died  in  1392, 
and  the  fucceffion,  which  was  fome  time  controverted,  at 
length  terminated  in  the  election  of  Sigifmund,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  in  141  i,was  chofen  emperor  of  Germany. 
Albert  of  Aullria,  having  married  Elizabeth  the  heirefs  of 
Sigifmund,  was,  with  her,  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Hun- 
gary in  1438,  an  event  which  is  faid  to  form  the  earlieft  bafis 
of  the  Aultrian  claim  to  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  Upon 
the  death  of  Albert,  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Poland,  was  chofen 
king  of  Hungary,  but  perilhed  in  the  battle  of  Werna 
againll  the  Turks.  The  celebrated  John  Hunniades  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  In  1458  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus, fon  of  Hunniades,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary 
by  the  Hates,  and  in  1485  he  feized  Vienna,  and  the  other 
Au (Irian  Hates,  and  retained  them  till  his  death  in  1490.  Mat- 
thias was  the  mod  renowned  prince  that  ever  fat  on  the  Hun- 
garian throne  : he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  letters,  and 
founded  a magnificent  library  at  Buda,  and  furnilhed  it  with 
the  bell  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  many  valuable  rnanu- 
feripts  After  repeated  conteffs,  the  houfe  of  Aufiria  again 
filled  the  throne  of  Hungary,  in  the  perfon  of  Ferdinand, 
1527,  but  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Turks  feized  tlie 
greater  part  of  this  kingdom.  On  his  being  chofen  emperor 
of  Germany,  Ferdinand  retained  the  crown  of  Hungary  till 
1563,  when  he  refigned  it  to  Maximilian  his  fon  ; and  it  has 
lince  continued  a conllant  appanage  of  the  houfe  of  Aufiria. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Tranfylvania  was  confidered  as  a part 
of  Hungary  till  the  year  1540,  when  it  began  to  be  regarded 
as  a diltindt  Hate.  Stephen  Battori  was  eledled  prince  of 
Tranfylvania  in  1571,  and  his  family  held  the  fovereignty 
till  1602,  after  which  it  continued  fubjedt  to  feveral  eleclive 
princes,  of  w-hom  the  moff  difiingui  (Tied  was  Bethlem  Gabor, 
a noble  Hungarian  and  Calvinifi,  who  conquered  great  part 
10  of 
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<of  Hungary  in  1619,  and  died  in  1629.  The  laft  prince  of  as  they  are  gathered  ; that  of  London  takes  the  tops  and  a 
Tranfylvania  was  Michael  Abaffi,  who  gave  up  the  fove-  fpirit  not  quite  fo  ftrong  ; putting  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit 
reignty  to  the  emperor  in  1694,  fince  which  period  this  coun-  to  a pound  and  a half  of  the  frelh  tops,  and  drawing  off  in 
try  has  formed  a part  of  the  Auilrian  dominions.  In  the  the  heat  of  a water-bath  five  pints. 

year  1722,  in  the  diet  of  Prelburg,  the  hereditary  fucceffion  It  is  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  its  virtues  are  much  the 
of  Hungary  was  fecured  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  in  cafe  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Ample  it  is  drawn  from.  The  Hun- 
of  failure  of  male  heirs,  it  was  enaCted  that  females  Ihould  gary  water  brought  from  France  is  more  fragrant  than  fuch 
be  capable  of  holding  the  crown.  Such  are  the  hiftorical  as  is  generally  prepared  among  us. 

epochs  of  this  country.  With  refpedt  to  its  furface,  it  is  HUNGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
mountainous  and  barren  towards  the  north  : the  air  is  cold  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Solms-Braunfels  ; 
but  healthy.  Towards  the  Danube  the  foil  is  level  and  miles  S.E.  of  Wetzlar. 

fandy,  and  the  climate  very  temperate.  In  the  fouth  the  HUNGER,  Fames,  a natural  appetite  or  defire  for  food, 
-marlhes  are  hot,  moift,  and  unwholefome.  Hot  days,  with  For  the  fymptoms,  proximate  caufe,  &c.  of  hunger,  fee  Di- 
cold  nights,  and  habitual  intemperance,  occafion  difeafes,  par-  gestion.  See  alfo  Abstinence,  Bulimy,  Diet,  &c. 
ticularly  what  is  called  the  Hungarian  fever.  The  level  Hunger,  in  Biography , in  1772  organift  of  the  Duomo, 
country  bears  abundance  of  corn,  excellent  fruit,  and  almoft  or  Frauen-Kirche,  at  Drefden,  of  which  church  the  organ 
all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  forelts  are  beautiful,  and  the  was  built  by  Silberman,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
•meadows  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  fides  of  the  larged  and  molt  complete  in  Germany.  The  longed  pipe 
mountains  are  covered  with  vines,  and  in  their  bowels  are  in  the  pedals  is  32  feet,  and  there  are  48  flops, 

found  all  kinds  of  metals  and  mineral  fubitances.  The  chief  Though  M.  Hunger  poffeffed  neither  great  fancy  nor 

mountains  are  the  Carpathian  or  Crapack  : the  principal  finger,  his  performance  was  truly  mafterly,  and  manifefted 
rivers  are  the  Danube  and  Drave.  The  Hungarians  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  inftrument. 

Sclavonians  are  regarded  as  the  only  natis'e  inhabitants,  Hunger  Greek , in  Geography,  a flream  which  fupplies 
though  the  Croats,  Ruffians,  Walachians,  Vandals,  Greeks,  the  water-machinery  in  the  new  and  thriving  manufacturing 
Jews,  and  Turks,  likewife  abound.  Prateftants  are  more  town  of  Hamilton,  between  Albany  and  Scheneftady. 
numerous  than  Roman  Catholics.  Hungary  is  governed  by  Hunger  Rot,  the  name  of  a morbid  affection  in  fneep, 
the  king  and  ftates  : the  latter  are  divided  into  four  claffes  ; which  is  commonly  produced  by  poor  ftinted  keep,  efpecially 
to  the  ftrft  belong  the  prelates  and  other  high  orders  of  the  in  the  winter  feafon.  It  is  known  with  facility  by  the  pecu- 
church  : to  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  great  barons,  bans,  liar  appearance  of  the  ffieep,  which  becomes  extremely  thin, 
or  viceroys  : to  the  third  clafs  belong  the  gentry,  and  to  the  lean,  ragged,  and  emaciated.  The  principal  means  of  reftor- 
fourth  the  royal  free  cities.  Upon  every  view  of  the  iubjeft  ing  fuch  animals,  are  thofe  of  changing  them  to  drier  paftures, 
there  appears  to  be  between  feven  and  eight  millions  of  in-  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  them  into  thofe  of  richer 
habitants,  which  are  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  and  better  kinds.  See  Rot. 

Auftrian  dominions,  and  it  yields  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  It  is  fametimes  termed  the  hunger,  or  hungry  evil, 

revenue.  The  annual  exports  are  equal  in  value  to  1,600,000/.  HUNGERFORD,  in  Geography,  is  a market-town  and 

fterling,  and  its  imports  to  little  more  than  a million.  The  parifh,  fituated  principally  in  the  hundred  of  Kintbury  Eagle, 
(landing  military  force  amounts  to  nearly  ninety  thoufand  in  the  county  of  Berks,  England,  though  a coniiderable 
men.  Prelburg  is  the  capital.  The  Hungarians  are  tine-  part  of  the  parifh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kinwardftone,  in  the 
tured  with  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  but  they  remain  a adjoining  county  of  Wilts.  The  town  ftands  on  the  banks 
fpirited  people,  and  affeCl  to  defpife  their  mailers.  The  no-  of  the  river  Kennet,  near  the  road  from  London  to  Bath, 
bility  are  numerous,  well  informed,  and  warlike.  Their  lands  Its  ancient  name,  according  to  Camden,  was  Ingleford- 
owe  their  fovereigns  no  fervice.  The  peafant  poffeffes  no-  Charnam-ftreet  ; which  Gough  fuppofes  to  be  a corruption 
'thing,  he  can  be  nothing  but  a farmer,  and  the  proprietor  from  the  ford  of  the  Angles  on  Herman-ftreet  ; a Roman 
can  difmifs  him  at  his  pleafure.  Anciently  the  peafants  road  that  erodes  the  town,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  be 
might  change  their  mailers  ; they  cannot  do  fo  now : they  yet  preferved  in  one  of  its  avenues,  called  Charmah-ftreet, 
once  had  particular  tribunals  to  which  they  might  have  The  name  of  Hungerford,  as  now  fpelt,  occurs  in  a record 
recourfe,  but  this  privilege  is  no  longer  allowed.  The  of  the  year  1204.  At  fome  diftanee  well  of  the  town  is 
Hungarian  drefs  is  well  known  to  be  peculiar,  and  is  copied  the  church,  an  ancient  ftruclure,  which  appears  to  have  been 
by  our  huffars.  Thi3  drefs,  confiding  of  a tight  veil,  man-  erefted  at  different  periods.  It  contains  fome  old  monu- 
tle,  and  furred  cap,  is  graceful ; and  the  wliilkers  add  a mili-  mental  memorials  to  the  family  of  Hungerford,  who  derived 
tary  ferocity  to  the  appearance.  The  languages  fpoken  are  their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.  The  civil  govern- 
numerous  and  diferepant  : they  belong  chiefly  to  three  merit  of  Hungerford  is  veiled  in  a conllable,  who  is  affifted 
grand  divilions  ; the  Gothic  or  German  ; the  Sclavonic;  and  in  the  execution  of  his  office  by  twelve  feoffees  and  burgeffes, 
laftly,  the  Hungarian  proper,  which  has  been  confidered  as  a a bailiff,  fteward,  town-clerk,  &c.  The  market,  which  is 
branch  of  the  Finnic.  on  Wednefdays,  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial  ; it  is 

Hungary' -Town,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Lunenburgh  mentioned  as  an  ellablilhed  market  in  a record  dated  1297. 
‘country,  Virginia  ; 215  miles  from  Virginia.  The  market-houfe  and  lhambles,  which  were  ere&ed  in  1 787, 

Hungary  Water,  Rqtta  Hungarica,  a dillilled  water,  fo  are  roomy  and  commodious.  Over  the  latter  is  a large 
denominated  from  a queen  of  Hungary,  for  whole  ufe  it  was  room,  ufed  as  a town-hall,  for  the  difpatch  of  public  bufi- 
firft  prepared,  and  who  was  cured  by  the  continued  ufe  of  nefs.  In  this  room  is  depofited  a curious  reliCt  of  antiquity, 
it,  of  a paralytic  diforder.  denominated  the  Hungerford-horn,  given,  with  an  exteniive 

Hungary-water  is  one  of  the  dillilled  waters  of  the  (hops  ; right  of  filhery,  by  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
andis  directed  in  the  college  difpenfatory,  to  be  made  of  rofe-  town.  Here  are  three  annual  fairs.  The  town,  by  means 
mary  flowers  infufed  fome  days  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  of  its  canal  navigation,  has  a confiderable  traffic  ; but  no 
and  the  fpirit  then  dillilled.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  ellablilhed  manufactures.  Hungerford  is.  64  miles  from 
'direCls  a gallon  of  rectified  fpirit  to  be  drawn  over  in  the  London:  in  the  year  1801  it  contained  454  houfes,  and 
heat  of  a water-bath  from  two  pounds  of  the  flowers  as  foon  2292  inhabitants.  At  a (hort  diftanee  S.E.  of  the  town  is 
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Hangerford-park,  the  property  of  John  Wilks,  efq.  who 
purchafed  it  of  Mr.  Dalbiac  in  the  year  1 796,  fince  which 
time  feveral  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  houfe. 
Lyfons’s  u Magna  Britannia,”  vol.  i.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i. 

Hungerford,  a towndiip  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  county 
of  Hadings,  lying  in  the  rea-r  and  N.  of  the  Mohawk  traft. 
— Alio,  a townfhip  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  containing, 
in  1790,  40  inhabitants  ; 7 miles  S.  of  the  Canada  line,  and 
14  E.  of  lake  Champlain. 

HUNGRY  Evil,  a term  ufed  among  the  farriers  for  the 
fame  diftemperature  in  horfes,  which  in  men  we  call  a canine 
appetite.  It  manifefts  itfelf  fufficiently  in  an  inordinate 
deiire  to  eat,  and  is  fometimes  the  effeft  of  long  ilarving, 
fometimcs  of  cold,  or  fome  other  internal  or  external  caule. 
In  tlie  latter  cafe  the  horfe  not  only  eats  a large  quantity, 
but  he  devours  it  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  chopping  it 
up,  as  if  he  would  eat  the  very  manger.  The  method  of 
cure  is  to  give  him  large  toads  of  bread,  deeped  in  fack,  or 
fome  other  iweet  wine  ; or  give  him  a quantity  of  wheat 
flour  in  wine,  or  in  milk,  a quarter  more  at  a time.  Thefe 
are  very  good  remedies  in  cafe  of  extremity,  but  otherwife 
he  may  be  cured  by  feeding  him  moderately  with  bean-bread 
feveral  times  a-day,  allowing  no  other  food. 

Hungry  Hill,  in  Geography , a high  mountain  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  north  fide  of  Ban  try  bay,  which  is 
a remarkable  landmark,  and  on  which  fome  alpine  plants 
have  been  found,  as  falix  herbacea,  empetrum  nigrum,  & c. 
A fine  cataradt  falls  from  it,  efpecially  after  heavy  rain. 

Hungry  Point,  a cape  on  the  E.  coad  of  the  illand  of 
St.  Vincent.  N.  hit.  13  28'.  W.  long.  6 U 11'. 

HUNGTONG,  a town  of  Meckley  ; 35  miles  S E.  of 
Munnypour. 

HUNINGUE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt 
of  Altkirch,  fituated  on  the  Rhine  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Alt- 
kirch.  The  place  contains  774,  and  the  canton  13,089  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  140  kiliometres,  in  23  com- 
munes. 

HUNNARYD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Jonkioping. 

HUNNEINE,  a town  of  Algiers,  near  the  coad  ; 10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Tackumbreet. 

HUNNER1C,  in  Biography , king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
Africa,  fucceedcd  his  father  Genferic  in  477.  He  was  a 
violent  Arian,  and  though  he  at  firll  gave  his  opponents  tole- 
ration, he  afterwards  commenced  aperfecution  againd  them, 
which,  for  favage  barbarity,  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  the  per- 
fecutions  under  the  heathen  emperors.  Ele  died  in  484. 

HUNNIADES,  John  Corvix,  oneof  the  mod  conlider- 
able  captains  of  his  age,  who  contended  with  and  defeated 
the  Turks  in  1442  before  Belgrade  and  in  Tranfyl vania.  When 
the  peace  which  fucceeded  was  violated  by  the  Hungarians, 
Hunniades  accompanied  Uladillaus  to  the  battle  of  Varna  in 
1444,  in  which  the  Chridian  army  was  entirely  defeated, 
with  the  death  of  the  king.  Hunniades  drew  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces,  and  by  his  vigour  put  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  aft  offenfively  with  fuccefs  againd  the  Turks. 
He  was  declared  governor  of  Hungary  for  the  minor  king 
Ladiflaus,  then  educating  at  the  court  of  tire  emperor  Fre- 
deric, who  refuted  to  give  him  up  to  the  ambadadors  of  the 
nation.  For  a confiderable  time  he  was  a terror  of  the 
Turks,  but  was  at  length  defeated  by  them  in  1448.  In 
1456  he  compelled  Mahomet  II.  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Bel- 
grade. At  this  time  Ladiflaus,  who  had  been  redored  to 
his  iubjefts,  fled  in  alarm  to  Vienna,  and  the  hodile  torrent 
would  have  been  irrtfxffible,  had  not  Hunniades,  after  de- 
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feating  a Turkiih  fleet  on  the  Danube,  thrown  himfelf  int* 
Belgrade.  Capiflran,  a monk,  by  his  fuccefs  in  preaching, 
a crufade,  was  inflrumental  in  bringing  him  large  reinforce- 
ments ; by  the  aid  of  which  Mahomet  was  repul  fed  with 
great  daughter.  Not  long  after  this  glorious  fuccefs, 
Hunniades  was  feized  with  a fever,  oi  winch  he  died,  at 
Zemlin,  in  September  1456,  regarded  as  the  hero  of  Chrif- 
tendom.  Univ.  Hid.  Moreri. 

HUNNIUS,  Giles,  a Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Winende,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  J550.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  became  profeffor  ot  divinity  at 
Marpurg,  from  wlience  he  removed  to  Wirtemberg.  In 
thefe  fituations  his  zeal  for  Lutheranifm  led  him  to  at!  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  much  infamy  on  his  memory.  Ele  eda- 
blilhed  a kind  of  inquilition  which  deprived  many  perfons 
of  their  employments,  and  drove  them  from  their  country. 
If  they  refufed  to  lign  a formulary  dictated  by  Hunnius 
and  his  colleagues,  they  were  indantly  regarded  as  Calvinids, 
and  found  no  mercy.  Hunnius,  alter  a feries  of  atrocious 
perfecutions,  died  in  1603,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a man  of  confiderable  learning  and  abilities,  but  bigotted 
and  intolerant.  He  was  author  of  many  controverfial 
pieces  : alfo  of  commentaries  on  the  gofpels  ; homilies,  &c. 
His  mod  celebrated  work  is  entitled  “ Calvinus,  Judaizans, 
&c.”  in  which,  fays  Bayle,  Calvin  was  accufed  of  fo  many 
heretical  crimes  that  he  might  have  been  afraid  of  being 
treated  like  Servetus,  had  he  lain  at  Hunnius’s  mercy. 
His  works  have  been  collettcd  and  publilhed  in  five  volumes, 
folio.  Bayle. 

HUNNOVER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Elindoodan,  in 
My  fore  ; 13  miles  E.N.E.  ol  Chenerovpatam. 

EIUNS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Hijlory , one  of  the 
northern  nations,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  threaten- 
ed the  empire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a much 
earlier  period,  to  the  empire  of  China.  Their  ancient,  per- 
haps their  original  feat,  was  an  extenfive,  though  dry  and 
barren,  trad!  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  great  wall.  Thefe  narrow  limits,  however,  were  ex- 
tended bv  their  valour  ; and  their  ruflic  chiefs,  who  affumed 
the  appellation  of  “ Tanjou,’’  gradually  became  the  con- 
querors and  the  fovereigns  of  a formidable  empire.  To- 
wards the  eaff,  their  vidtorious  arms  were  flopped  only  by 
the  ocean  ; and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  fcattered  be- 
tween the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninfula  of  Corea, 
adhered  with  reludlance  to  the  llandard  of  the  Huns.  On 
the  weft,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtifh,  and  in  the  vallies  of 
Imaus,  they  found  a more  ample  fpace,  and  more  numerous 
enemies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  fubdued,  in 
a fin  le  expedition,  26  nations  ; and  the  Igotirs,  or  Vigours, 
diltinguifned  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  ufe  of  letters, 
and  confiding  of  three  clafies,  of  hunters,  fhepherds,  and 
hufbandmen,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vaffals.  On  the 
north,  the  ocean  was  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns. 
The  pride  of  the  Tanjou  might  be  flattered  by  the  fub- 
miffion  of  fo  many  diflant  nations  ; but  the  valour  of  the 
Huns  fought  the  richer  reeompence  of  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  empire  of  the  fouth.  In  the  third  century  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  a wall  of  1300  miles  in  length  was  condrudted 
in  order  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  againd  the  inroads 
of  the  Huns  ; but  this  was  an  infuflicient  defence  to  an  1111- 
warlike  people.  The  cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently 
confided  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  formidable 
by  the  matchlefs  dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their 
bows  and  their  horfes  ; by  their  hardy'  patience  in  fapporting 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; and  by  the  incredible  fpeed 
of  their  march,  feldom  checked  by  torrents  or  precipices, 
by  the  deeped  rivers,  or  by  the  molt  lofty  mountains.  They 
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fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of  the  country ; and  not-  of  their  complexion,  foon  abandoned  the  paftorai  life  of 
tvithftanding  the  elaborate  taftics  of  the  Chinefe,  directed  Scythia,  and  though  their  vicinity  to  the  provinces  of  Perfia 
in  their  operation  by  the  emperor  Kaoti,  vvhofe  merit  had  involved  them  in  frequent  contelts  with  the  power  of  that 
railed  him  to  the  throne,  were  conftrained  to  furrender  to  monarchy,  they  refpedted,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties ; and, 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  barbarians,  B.  C.  201.  The  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity.  The  fecotul  divifion  of 
fucceiTors  of  Kaoti,  whofe  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  to- 


of  peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  fubmitted  to  a more 
permanent  difgrace,  and  to  purchafe  a temporary  and  pre- 
carious peace  by  the  regular  payment  of  a tribute  of  money 
and  fiik.  Belides,  a (cleft  band  of  the  faired  maidens  of 
China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the 
Huns  ; and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  fecured 
by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine  or  adopted  daughters 
of  the  imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  efcape 
the  facrilegious  pollution.  At  length,  however,  the  pride 
of  the  Huns  was  humbled,  and  their  progrefs  checked  by 
the  arms  and  policy  of  Vouti,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the 
powerful  dynafty  of  the  Han.  (B.  C.  141 — 87.)  Intimi- 
dated by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  promifes  of  V outi 
and  his  fucceiTors,  the  molt  confiderable  tribes  of  the  eail 
and  of  the  weft  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou. 
(B.  C.  70.)  The  Tanjou  was  compelled  to  renounce  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  fovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a 
warlike  and  high-fpirited  nation.  From  this  period  the 
monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken, 
by  civil  diffenfion,  into  two  holtile  and  i'eparate  kingdoms. 
(A.  D.  48.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged, 
by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  fouth  with  eight 
hards,  which  compofed  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  fa- 
milies. Fie  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a convenient 
territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinefe  provinces  ; and  his 
conllant  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  the  empire  was  fecured 
by  weaknefs  and  the  defire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of 
this  fatal  fchifm,  the  Huns  of  the  north  continued  to  languilh 
about  50  years,  till  they  were  oppreffed  on  every  fide  by 
their  foreign  and  domeliic  enemies.  The  Sienpi,  a tribe  of 
oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had 
formerly  fuftained  ; and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a 
reign  of  1300  years,  was  utterly  deftroyed  before  the  end 
of  the  fir  ft  century  of  the  Chriftian  era.  (A.  D.  93.)  The 
era  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinefe,  1210  years  before 
Chrift,  but  the  feries  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till 
the  year  230.  About  this  period  more  than  100,000  per- 
fons  of  the  pooreft  condition,  and  moll  pufillanimous  temper 
were  contented  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  and  to 
mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight 
hords,  confiding  of  about  200,000  men,  ambitious  of  a more 
honourable  fervitude,  retired  towards  the  fouth,  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit  and  to  guard  the  extreme  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Chanfi  and  the  territory  of  Ortous.  But 
the  moft  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  main- 
tained, in  their  adverfe  fortune,  the  undaunted  fpirit  oi  their 
anceftors  ; and  refolved  to  explore  the  weftern  world,  and 
difcoyer  feme  remote  1 country,  inacceffible  to  the  arms  of 
the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.  In  the  courfe  of  their 
emigration  they  foon  palled  the  mountains  of  Imaus  and  the 
limits  of  the  Chinefe  geography.  Of  thefe  formidable  exiles 
two  divifions  dire&ed  their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and 
towards  the  Volga-  The  firlt  of  thefe  colonies  eftablilhed 
their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extenfive  plains  of  Sog- 
diana,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian,  where  they  pre- 
ferred the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or 
Nepthalites.  Their  manners  were  foftened,  and  even  their 
features  were  improved,  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate1,  and 
their  long  refidence  in  a flourishing  province,  which  might 
Hill  retain  a faint  impreffion  of  the  arts  of  Greece.  Thefe 
■'white  Huns,, a name  which  they  derived  from  the  change 


wards  the  north-weft,  were  exercifed  by  the  hardfhips  of 
a colder  climate,  and  a more  laborious  march.  Their  in- 
dependent fpirits  foon  rejected  the  hereditary  fuccefiion  of 
the  Tanjous  ; and  while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  pe- 
culiar m urfa,  their  tumultuary  council  directed  the  public 
meafures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late  as  the  13th  century, 
their  tranfient  refidence  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Volga 
was  attelled  by  the  name  of  Great  Hungary.  (See  Hun- 
gary.) A chafm  occurs  in  their  hiftory  after  thefe  Huns 
of  the  Volga  were  loll  in  the  eras  of  the  Chinefe,  and  before 
they  appeared  to  thofe  of  the  Romans,  which  is  not  eafily 
filled  up.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the 
fame  force  which  had  driven  them  from  their  native  feats, 
Hill  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Europe.  The  Huns,  whofe  martial  fpirit  had  not  been 
impaired  by  a long  refidence  in  China,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  wives  and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies, 
were  tranfported  to  the  coaft  of  the  Volga  ; and  they  boldly 
advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani,  a paftorai 
people  who  occupied,  or  wafted,  an  extenfive  trad  of  the 
deferts  of  Scythia.  (See  Alans.)  The  Huns  united  with 
the  Alani  in  their  invalion  of  the  Gothic  empire.  (A.  D. 
375.)  The  numbers,  the  ftrength,  the  rapid  motions,  and 
the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns  were  felt,  and  dreaded, 
and  magnified  by  the  aftonifhed  Goths,  who  beheld  their 
fields  and  villages  confumed  with  flames,  and  deluged  with 
indiferiminate  (laughter.  To  thefe  real  terrors  they  added 
the  furprile  and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by  the  (brill 
voice,  the  uncouth  geftures,  and  the  ((range  deformity  of 
the  Huns.  Thefe  favages  of  Scythia  were  compared  (and 
the  picture  had  fome  refemblance)  to  the  animals  who  walk 
very  awkwardly  on  two  legs ; and  to  the  mif-fnapen  figures, 
the  “ Termini,”  which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges  of 
antiquity.  They  were  diftinguilhtd  from  the  reft  of  the 
human  fpecies  by  their  broad  (boulders,  flat  nofes,  and  final!  - 
black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head;  and  as  they. were 
almoft  deftitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the 
manly  grace  of  youth,  or  the  venerable  afpett  ofage.  A 
fabulous  origin  was  affigned  to  them,  worthy  of  their  form 
and  manners  ; that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their 
foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  fociety,  had 
copulated  in  the  defert  with  infernal  fpirits  ; and  that  the 
Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction.  - 
The  Goths  greedily  embraced  the  tale,  and  were  the  more 
eafily  induced  to  exert  themfelves  in  repelling  the  invalion 
of  fuch  enemies.  (See  Goths.)  Such  is  the  cliaraCter, 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  particulars,  which  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  and  Jornandes  give  of  thefe  Scythian 
and  Sarmatian  Huns,  who  anciently  inhabited  that  part  oF 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  which  bordered  on  the  Pains  Mzeotis  and 
the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Europe  and  Alia.- 
They  are  reprefented  as  the  moft  favage  and  cruel  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations.  Their  cheeks  were  mangled  and  coun- 
tenances diftorted  in  their  earlieft  infancy,  with  a view,  in 
maturer  age,  of  linking  terror  into  their  enemies.  They 
lived  in  the  open  air,  without  houfe  or  even-  huts;  and  Tub- 
lifted  upon  roots  and  raw  meat ; and  inured  themfelves,  in  the' 
woods  and  on  the  mountains  which  they  inhabited,  to  every 
kind  of  privation  and  hardfhip.  They  were  accuilomed  to 
eat  and  to  deep  on  horfeback,  fcarcely  ever  difmounting  ; 
and  they  covered  their  nakednefs  with  goat-flrins,  or  the  (kins 
4-  of- 
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of  a fort  of  mice  fewed  together.  They  had  no  law,  nor  any 
kind  of  religion  ; nor  did  they  obferve  any  diftindtion  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  or  fubmit  their  inclinations  and  pafiions 
to  any  kind  of  reftraint.  In  war,  they  began  the  battle 
with  great  fury  and  a hideous  noife  ; but  after  the  firft  on- 
fet,  their  fury  abated  and  they  fled,  when  refilled,  in  the 
greateft  confufion.  They  were  notorioufly  faithlefs,  fo  that 
they  difregarded  the  molt  folemn  treaties.  Sometimes  they 
made  incurfions  into  the  Roman  empire  in  defiance  of  the 
moll  facred  oaths  and  engagements  ; and  at  other  times  they 
joined  the  Romans  in  fighting  againlt  the  Goths,  and  other 
barbarous  nations.  They  have  fought  againll  each  other 
when  they  had  profpedt  of  gaining  any  advantage  to  them- 
felves  by  fuch  condudl.  Of  their  difpofition  in  this  refpedl, 
Juftinian  was  fo  fully  apprifed,  that  by  promifing  a large 
fum  to  the  Uturgurian  Huns,  who  inhabited  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  fall  upon 
the  Cuturgurians,  another  tribe,  which  had  occupied  the 
territory  north  of  the  others,  towards  the  Tanais.  Their 
form  of  government  was  not  ftridtly  monarchical ; but  they 
were  headed  and  conducted  by  fome  of  their  chiefs.  It 
was  about  the  year  376  that  they  entered  the  country  of  the 
Alans,  and,  obliging  thofe  who  furvived  their  cruelty  to  enlill 
under  their  llandard,  fell  upon  the  Goths,  called  by  Ammi- 
anus  Greuthongi,  and  by  Jornandes  Oftrogoths,  and  drove 
them  out  of  their  country.  The  Viligoths  were  afterwards 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Gothic  nations,  alarmed 
by  the  fudden  and  unexpected  irruptions  of  the  Huns,  de- 
termined to  abandon  their  territories,  and  to  feek  ffielter 
within  the  Roman  dominions,  feparated  by  the  Danube  from 
the  countries  which  had  been  over-run  by  the  Huns.  Upon 
fubmiffive  application  to  Valens,  the  Goths  were  admitted 
into  Thrace,  and  their  number  was  fo  confiderablc,  that 
Ammianus  compares  them  to  the  fparks  which  at  that  very 
time  ifTued  out  of  Mount  ALtna,  and  to  the  fands  of  the 
Libyan  fhore.  Thus  the  Huns,  in  the  year  376,  not  only 
fettled  in  Europe,  but  made  themfelves  mailers  of  that  im- 
menfe  country,  which  extends  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Danube, 
and  which,  before  their  arrival,  was  poffeffed  by  the  Alans, 
the  Goths,  and  feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  whom  they 
either  drove  out,  or  forced  to  fubmit  to  their  victorious  arms. 
In  the  year  388  many  of  the  Huns,  who  had  fettled  in  Eu- 
rope, were  induced  by  large  fums  to  enlill  under  the  Roman 
banner  of  Theodolius  I.,  who  wras  then  emperor,  and  they 
were  thus  prevented  from  railing  dillurbances  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  In  391  they  palled  the  Danube,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians,  committed  dread- 
ful havoc  in  Mcefia  and  Thrace ; but  their  progrefs  was  re- 
llrained  by  the  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  attack  of  Stilicho. 
About  four  years  after,  viz.  in  395,  the  Huns  made  an  unex- 
pected inroad  into  the  eallern  provinces,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Antioch,  dellroying  the  country  with  fire  and  fword,  and 
committing  every  where  deplorable  cruelties.  Having  over- 
run and  plundered  feveral  provinces,  they  voluntarily  returned 
■ home,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  carrying  with  them  an  incredible 
number  of  captives.  After  this  irruption  they  remained  quiet 
for  nine  years,  or  till  the  year  404,  when  palling  the  Danube  in 
great  multitudes,  they  entered  Thrace,  and  having  traverfed 
that  province,  penetrated  into  Eaft  Illyricum,  committing 
wherefoever  they  went  dreadful  ravages.  In  the  following 
year  great  numbers  of  them  entered  the  Roman  fervice,  and 
joined  Stilicho’s  army,  in  its  march  againll  Radagaifus, 
who  had  invaded  Italy.  They  were  led  by  Uldin,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  gained  by  Stilicho 
in  Etruria  ; but  in  two  years  after  the  fignal  victory,  obtained 
chiefly,  by  his  means  over  Radagaifus,  Uldin  became  an  irre- 
concileable  enemy  to  the  Romans  ; and  palling  the  Danube, 


entered  Thrace  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army  ; but  hav- 
ing offended  fome  of  his  principal  officers,  who  joined  the 
Romans,  he  was  forced  to  recrofs  the  Danube  after  having 
loll  many  of  his  men.  From  this  period  the  Huns  feem  to 
have  continued  quiet  till  the  year  423,  when,  upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Honorius,  John,  his  chief  fecretary,  affumed 
the  purple,  and  the  celebrated  Aetius  (fee  his  article)  was 
prevailed  upon  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  ufurper.  Aetius 
engaged  60,000  Huns  to  march  to  the  affiltance  of  the  new 
emperor  ; but  hearing  of  his  death,  the  prudent  leader  fub- 
mitted  to  Theodolius,  and  perfuadedthe  Huns,  not  without 
diilributing  among  them  confiderable  fums,  to  return  home. 
Soon  after  this  event,  which  happened  in  423,  we  find  the 
Huns  in  poffeffion  of  Pannonia.  As  they  were  much  indebted 
to  Aetius  for  the  lands  they  held  in  this  country,  Rons,  their 
chief  or  king,  received  this  able  commander  with  the  greateft 
demonftrations  of  kindnefs  and  friendlhip,  upon  his  be- 
ing difgraced  at  the  court  of  Placidia,  motherof  Valentinian 
III.  and  fent  him  back  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  of 
Huns,  which  fo  terrified  Placidia,  that  Ihe  reftored  Aetius 
to  all  Ins  employments,  and  railed  him  to  the  rank  of  patrician. 
In  435  a llrong  body  of  Huns  marched  through  Germany 
and  Gaul,  and  joined  Aetius  againlt  the  Burgundians,  who, 
having  been  allowed  to  fettle  in  that  part  which  bordered  on  the 
Rhine,  had  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  ravaged  Belgic 
Gaul.  On  this  occalion  20,000  Burgundians,  with  their 
commander  Gondicacius,  were  cut  off.  Soon  after  the  Bur- 
gundians marched  againlt  the  Huns,  and  furprifing  them 
when  they  were  left  deilitute  of  a leader,  by  the  fudden 
deatli  of  Uptar,  their  king,  deltroyed  10,000  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  furvivors  to  fave  themfelves  by  a precipitate 
flight.  The  Huns,  notwithllanding  this  defeat,  marched 
either  in  the  fame  or  the  following  year  to  the  affiltance  af  the 
Romans  againll  the  Goths,  who  had  been  allowed  to  fettle  in 
Aquitain,  but  who,  not  contented  with  the  territory  allotted 
them,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the 
Romans,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Narbonne.  The  Huns,  having 
in  the  preceding  year  lignalized  themfelves  againlt  the  Goths 
in  Aimorica,  marched  againll  the  Goths  of  Aquitain.  J11 
425  Rouas,  or  Roas,  king  of  the  Huns,  concluded  a peace 
with  Theodolius  II.,  of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  the  emperor  Ihould  pay  him  a yearly  penfion  of  350 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  Soon  after  Rouas  died,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  his  two  nephews,  Bleda  and  Attila.  For  the 
principal  events  that  occurred  under  the  reign  of  Attila,  we 
refer  to  his  biographical  article.  With  the  death  of  Attila 
the  empire  of  the  Huns  is  faid  to  have  terminated:  for  aftprthis 
event  they  were  fo  weakened  by  ir.teftine  wars  and  by  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Gepidte  and  Goths,  that  they  continued 
quiet  till  the  year  466,  when  palling  the  Danube  on  the  ice, 
they  made  an  incurfion  into  Dacia,  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages  in  that  country.  But  their  progrefs  was  interrupted 
by  Anthemius  the  Roman  commander,  and  in  a pitched  battle 
they  were  totally  defeated.  The  Huns,  difpirited  by  their 
loffes  and  the  death  of  their  leader,  were  not  in  a condition  to 
moleft  either  the  Romans  or  their  neighbours  for  about  60 
years.  In  526  Boarex,  queen  of  the  Huns,  took  part  with 
the  Romans  againll  the  Perfians,  and  led  to  the  affillanceof 
the  emperor  Juftinian  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  ob- 
tained a viftory,  in  the  13th  year  of  Juttinian’s  reign.  The 
Huns,  palling  the  Danube  in  great  multitudes,  laid  wafte 
Thrace,  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  all  the  provinces  from  the 
Ionian  fea  to  the  fuburbs  of  Constantinople  ; and  having 
croffed  the  Hellefpont,  extended  their  ravages  to  Alia, 
whence,  after  pradtifing  unheard-of  cruelties,  they  returned 
home  loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Juftinian,  in  order  to 
keep  them  quiet,  allowed  them  fome  lands  in  Thrace,  and 
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agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  penfion,  upon  their  promiiing 
to  ferve  when  wanted  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thefe  were  the 
Cuturgurian  Huns  ; the  Uturgurians  retired  with  their 
booty  to  their  own  country  bordering  on  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  enlarged  their  territory  by  encroaching  on  that  of  their 
neighbours,  without  giving  any  further  moleilation  to  the 
Romans.  But  the  C uturgurians,  notwithftanding  the  pen- 
fion annually  paid  them  by  the  emperor,  made  feveral  inroads 
into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Whilft  they  were  bufily 
plundering  the  provinces  lying  on  the  Danube,  the  Uturgu- 
rians, at  the  mitigation  and  bribe  of  the  emperor,  fell  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  defeated  them  with  great  daughter, 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  booty,  and  drove  them  entirely  out 
of  the  empire.  In  a few  years  after,  viz.  A.  D.  558,  the  Cu- 
turgurian  Huns,  availing  themfelves  of  the  froft,  palled  the 
Danube,  and  laid  walte  a great  part  of  Myfia  and  Thrace  ; 
but  whilft  they  were  purfuing  their  ravages,  they  were  put  to 
flight  by  the  aged  Belifarius,  and  by  an  youth  of  great  pro- 
mife,  called  Germanus.  The  next  event  in  which  the  Huns 
were  concerned  was  the  war  that  took  place  between  the 
two  tribes  of  the  Uturgurians  and  Cuturgurians,  and  which, 
after  tailing  many  years,  flattened  their  deftrudtion.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  the  Huns  were  matters 
of  Dacia,  New  Tranfylvania,  and  Walachia  ; of  Upper 
Moefia,  New  Servia,  and  of  the  two  Pomeranias,  namely, 
the  Upper  containing  the  prefent  provinces  of  Carniola, 
Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Auftria  : and  the 
Dower,  comprifing  Bofuia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year 
.776,  two  princes  of  the  Huns  fent  ambafladors  to  Charles, 
while  he  was  in  Saxony,  defiring  his  friendfhip  and  alliance. 
But  as  they  proved  unfaithful  by  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Taffilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  enemy  of  Charles, 
lie  raifed  two  armies,  which,  in  794,  laid  watte  the  territories 
of  the  Huns,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  feveral  of  the 
ftrong  holds  to  which  they  had  fled  for  fecurity.  In  the  fpace 
of  eight  years,  this  warlike  nation  was  entirely  fubdued,  and 
almoft  wholly  extirpated.  The  entire  reductions  of  the  Huns 
happened,  according  to  the  bell  chronologers,  in  the  year 
794.  Some  authors  atfert  that  by  this  long  war  the  whole 
race  of  the  ancient  Huns  was  cut  off  ; and  that  the  country 
was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  to 
whom  the  prefent  Hungarians  owe  their  origin.  Anc.  Un. 
Hilt.  vol.  xvii.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  iv.  v.  vi. 

. HUNT,  Jeremiah,  in  Biography , was  born  in  London 
in  1678.  He  was  educated  under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  and 
after  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  with  him,  he  went  firlt  to 
Edinburgh  and  then  to  Leyden  ; at  the  latter  place  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  molt  diligently  to  the  Itudy  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  In  Holland  he  preached 
to  a fmall  Englilh  congregation,  and  upon  his  return  he 
officiated  fome  time  at  Tunllead,  in  Norfolk,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  London  about  1710,  and  was  appointed  pallor 
of  the  congregation  at  Pinner’s  hall.  In  1729  the  univerlity 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died 
in  the  year  1 744.  He  was  author  of  feveral  Angle  lermons  ; 
and  likewife  of  “ An  Elfay  towards  explaining  the  Hiftory 
and  Revelations  of  Scripture  in  their  fevetral  Periods,  to 
which  is  annexed  a Dilfertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man.”  After 
his  death  four  volumes  of  his  “ Sermons,”  with  traits,  were 
publilhed,  to  which  was  prefixed  Dr.  Lardner’s  Funeral 
Sermon  for  him  : to  this  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther 
particulars. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Arabella,  a lady  much  celebrated  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  for  her  beauty,  fine  voice, 
and  muiical  talents.  Congreve  has  left  a rapturous  and  ex- 
tatic  ode  on  her  performance,  which,  if  not  feraphically  ex- 
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quifite,  his  verfes  mult  be  the  molt  mendacious , that  is,  the 
molt  poetical,  that  ever  were  written.  It  feems  the  molt 
animated  of  all  the  author’s  fugitive  pieces  ; and  we  ffiould 
fuppofe  that  he  felt  Itrongly  what  he  fo  warmly  defcrifces. 

If  matters  of  fait  in  our  biographical  articles  were  not 
more  our  bufinefs  than  amufement  of  our  readers,  we  fliould 
infert  this  whole  poem,  as  it  furpaffes  in  intelligible  panegyric 
all  that  ancient  poets  have  faid  of  the  miraculous  powers  of 
Orpheus,  Amphion,  or  Linus.  We  cannot  help  giving  the 
firlt  Itrophe  as  a fpecimen  of  auricular  rapture. 

On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  tinging, 

“ Let  all  be  hulht,  each  foftell  motion  ceafe, 

Be  every  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace, 

And  every  ruder  gafp  of  breath 
Be  calm  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 

u And  thou  molt  fickle,  moll  uneafy  part, 

Thou  reltlefs  wanderer,  my  heart, 

Be  ft  ill  ; gently,  ah,  gently  leave, 

Thou  bufy  idle  thing,  to  heave. 

Stir  not  a pulfe,  and  let  my  blood. 

That  turbulent  unruly  flood. 

Be  fcftly  ftaid. 

“ Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead. 

Go,  reft,  unneceffary  fprings  of  life, 

Leave  your  officious  toil  and  ftrife, 

For  I would  hear  her  voice,  and  try 
If  it  be  polhble  to  die,  <Scc.” 

Whether  this  firen  was  a profeffional  finger,  or  a lady, 
does  not  appear ; fhe  was  contemporary  with  Purcell,  and 
gained  her  mulical  fame  chiefly  by  her  admirable  perform- 
ance of  his  compofitions.  She  taught  the  princefs  Anne  of 
Denmark  to  fing  ; and  was  in  fuch  favour  with  queen  Mary, 
that  fhe  bellowed  on  her  an  employment  in  the  houfhold, 
for  the  fake  of  having  her  near  her  perfon,  and  was  fre- 
quently entertained  by  her  performance  in  private,  even  in 
tinging  to  her  majelty  common  popular  fongs  and  ballads. 

Old  Mr.  Goftling  of  Canterbury,  ufed  to  relate  a ftory 
which  he  had  from  his  father,  (one  of  the  priefls  of  the 
chapel  royal,  fubdean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT. 
and  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  a favourite  finger  at 
court,)  that  queen  Mary  having  expreffed  herfelf  warmly 
in  favour  of  the  old  Scots  tune  of  Cold  and  raw  the  wind 
doth  blow,”  Puree  1 made  it  a perpetual  bafe  to  an  air  in 
the  next  birth-day  ode,  1692  ; beginning  “ May  her  bleit 
example  chafe  a piece  of  pleafantry  occafioned  by  her 
majefty  allring  for  this  tune,  after  he,  (Goftling,)  and  Mrs. 
Arabella  Hunt,  with  Purcell  to  accompany  them  on  the 
harpfichord,  had  exerted  all  their  talents  and  abilities  to 
amufe  fo  great  a perfonage  with  compofitions  which  they 
millakenly  thought  of  a fuperior  clafs. 

Mrs.  Hunt  died  in  1705,  when  Congreve,  under  her  pic- 
ture playing  on  the  lute  by  fir  Godfrey  Kneller,  furnifhed 
the  following  lines,  which  in  his  works  are  called  an 
epigram. 

“ Were  there  on  earth  another  voice  like  thine, 

Another  hand  fo  bleit  with  fkill  divine  ; 

The  late  affiilted  world  fome  hopes  might  have, 

And  harmony  retrieve  thee  from  the  grave.” 

HUNTEBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weltphalia,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  fituated  on  the  river  Hunte, 
which  rifes  inthe  Dummer  fee,  and  runs  into  the  Wefer,  about 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Oldenburg  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Vorden. 

HUNTER,  William,  M.  D.  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
anatomic'al  teacher  and  phyfician,  was  born  on- the  23d  of 
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May,  1 7 1?,  at  Kilbride,  in  the  county  of  Lanerk,  in 
Scotland.  His  father,  John  Hunter,  was  defcended  from 
the  family  of  Hunter  of  Hunterftown,  and  refidedon  a fmall 
ellate,  called  Long  Calderwood,  in  the  parifh  of  Kilbride. 
William,  the  feventh  of  ten  children,  was  of  a quiet  and 
diligent  difpofition,  and  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a flu  dent  of  divinity.  But  after 
a feduloiis  iludy  of  theology,  he  conceived  a repugnance  to 
the  fubfcribing  to  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  church  ; and  in 
this  Hate  of  mind  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr  Cullen  (af- 
terwards the  celebrated  profeflbr  at  Edinburgh),  who  had 
juft  fettled  in  practice  at  Hamilton,  he  was  led  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  and  in  1737  went  to 
reiide  with  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  his  father.  The  three  years  which  he  palled  at 
Hamilton,  he  often  declared  were  the  happieit  in  his  life. 
Mr.  Cullen  and  he  entered  into  partnerfhip,  with  this  liberal 
agreement,  that  each  of  them  fhould  alternately  purfue 
further  improvement  in  fome  medical  fchool.  Hunter,  in 
confequence,  went  to  Edinburgh  in  November  1740,  where 
he  attended  the  winter  courfe  of  ledtures,  and  among  others 
thofe  of  the  firil  Dr.  Alexander  Monro.  In  the  fummer  of 
1741,  he  arrived  in  London,  with  a recommendation  to  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a great 
anatomical  work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  He  was  defirous  of  engaging  a young  man  of 
abilities  and  indullry  to  affilt  him  in  his  dilledtions,  and  being 
favourably  imprefled  with  the  converfation  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
invited  him  to  refide  in  his  family  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo 
to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fon.  Dr.  Cullen  readily 
gave  his  afient  to  a change  of  plan  fo  favourable  to  his 
Iriend’s  advancement  ; and  his  venerable  father,  then  near 
his  end,  reluctantly  confented  ; he  died  in  Odtober  of  the 
fame  year.  Mr.  Blunter  was  immediately  enabled,  by  Dr. 
Douglas’s  friendly  affillftnce,  to  enter  himfelf  as  a iurgeon’s 
pupil  at  St.  George’s  hofpitnl,  and  as  a diffedting  pupil  of 
Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  an  anatomift  of  conllderable  reputation. 
He  purfued  his  dilledtions  with  fitch  affiduity  and  fuccefs, 
that  Dr.  Douglas  was  at  the  ex  pence  of  having  feveral  of 
his  preparations  engraved.  But  he  foon  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  this  generous  friend,  who  died  in  April  1742.  He 
contintted,  however,  to  refide  with  the  dodtor’s  family,  and 
to  purfue  his  fludies  with  the  fame  diligence  : for  while  he 
was  convinced  that  he  mult  now  depend  upon  his  own  ex- 
ertions for  profelfional  fuccefs,  he  alfo  began  to  feel  a con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  powers.  In  the  following  year,  1743, 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a paper  “ On  the 
Structure  and  Difeafes  of  articulating  Cartilages,’’  which  was 
printed  in  their  Tranfadtions,  vol.  42,  and  was  admired  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  obfervations  on  a fubjedt  not  much  in- 
vestigated before.  He  now  determined  to  become  a teacher 
of  anatomy  ; hut  difficulties  at  lirft  prefented  themfelves, 
and  he  was  difcouraged  by  Dr.  Nichols,  who  about  that 
time  declined  giving  lectures  in  favour  of  Dr.  Lawrence. 
A circum (lance,  however,  foon  occurred,  which  called  forth 
his  abilities  in  this  way.  A fociety  of  navy-furgeons  had 
engaged  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  to  deliver  to  them  a courfe 
of  lectures  on  the  operations  of  furgery,  at  an  apartment 
which  they  had  in  Covent-Garden.  Mr.  Sharpe  at  this  time 
declined  the  talk,  and  Mr.  Hunter  was  folicited  to  continue 
it,  which  he  did  fo  much  to  their  fatisfadtion,  that  they 
requeued  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy  : and  in  the 
winter  of  1 746,  he  began  his  courfe  of  anatomical  ledtures  in 
their  room.  At  firil  he  experienced  confiderable  folicitude 
in  fpeaking  in  public  ; but  at  length  his  diffidence  was  over- 
come, and  he  acquired  that  facility  for  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly diitinguilhed,  and  which  rendered  the  delivery  of  lec- 


tures a fource  of  real  pleafure  to  him.  We  may  here 
mention,  that  on  returning  home  after  his  introdudtory 
led! lire,  accompanied  "by  a young  friend,  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
had  received  about  feventy  guineas  from  his  pupils,  and  had 
got  the.  money  in  a bag  under  his  cloak,  obferved,  that  it 
was  a larger  fum  than  he  had  ever  been  mailer  of  before  : 
an  anecdote  which,  as  Dr.  Simmons  remarks,  deferves  to 
be  recorded  as  an  encouragement  to  young  men,  who  with 
great  merit  poffefs  but  little  advantages  of  fortune.  Con- 
liderable  as  the  emoluments  of  his  two  firil  courfes  were, 
by  contributing  to  the  wants  of  different  friends,  he  found 
himfelf,  at  the  return  of  the  next  fealon,  obliged  to  defer 
his  ledtures  for  a fortnight,  merely  becanfe  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  defray  the  neceffary  expence  of  advertisements. 
This  produced  a refolution  to  be  in  future  as  cautious  in 
lending  money,  as  he  was  averfe  to  borrowing  it.  His  own 
habits  were  Itridliy  economical,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  ample  fortune,  which  he  fo  freely'  expended  upon  fubjedts 
of  public  utility. 

I11  the  fpring  of  1748,  he  fet  out  on  a tour  through  Hol- 
land to  Paris,  with  his  pupil  young  Douglas.  The  only 
circumllance  recorded  of  this  journey,  is  his  introdudlion  to 
the  celebrated  Albinus  at  Leyden  ; whefe  admirable  in- 
jections infpired  him  with  a ftrong  emulation  to  excel  in 
that  curious  and  important  part  of  anatomy.  Although 
admitted  into  the  corporation  of  furgeons  in  the  preceding 
y'car,  he  now  relinquilhed  that  branch  of  pradtice,  to  which 
he  had  always  a llrong  avcrlion,  and  dsredted  his  views  to 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  in  which  his  patron  Dr.  Douglas 
had  acquired  confiderable  reputation.  His  advancement  in 
this  department  was  accelerated  by  his  being  eledted  furgeon- 
accoucheur  firil  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  afterwards  to 
the  Britilh  Lying-in-hofpital,  as  well  as  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  perfon  and  manners,  which  gave  a great  advantage 
over  his  countryman,  Dr.  Smellie.  He  was  likewife  recom- 
mended by  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  furgeons  of  that  time, 
from  a refpedt  for  his  anatomical  talents;  and  the  death  of 
fir  Richard  Manningham,  and  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sandys, 
(who  then  had  the  molt  lucrative  pradtice  in  that  branch,) 
concurred  to  affilt  Mr.  Hunter’s  progrefs.  In  1750,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Glafgow  ; and  as  his 
reputation  increafed,  lie  was  much  confulted  as  a phyfician, 
both  in  cafes  connedted  with  his  particular  branch  of 
pradtice,  and  in  thofe  which  required  peculiar  anatomical 
fix  ill  in  their  invelligation.  About  this  time  he  quitted 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  took  a houfe  in  Jermyn* 
ltreet. 

In  1751,  Dr.  Hunter  reyifited  his  native  country;  but 
with  the  exception  of  this  journey,  to  which  he  devoted 
only  a few  weeks,  he  was  never  abfent  from  London  but  un- 
der profelfional  engagements.  In  1756  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  foon  afterwards 
was  eledted  a member  of  the  Medical  Society,  recently  inlti- 
tuted  ; the  “ Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries’’  of  which 
he  enriched  by  many  valuable  communications,  and  of 
which  he  was  defervedly  chofen  prefident  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fothergill.  It  will  be  fufficknt  here  to  notice  the  moll 
important  ol  the  contributions  to  medical  fcience,  of  which 
Dr.  Hunter  was  the  author,  in  the  excellent  volumes  pub- 
liffied  by  this  fociety.  In  his  hiltory  of  an  aneurifm  of  the 
aorta,  contained  in  the  firil  volume,  1757,  he  was  the  firil  to 
notice  a peculiar  form  of  this  difeaie,  occafioned  by  the 
wounding  of  an  artery  through  a vein,  with  which  veil'd, 
after  healing  externally,  the  artery  continues  to  maintain  a 
communication.  Of  this  difeafe  he  afterwards  treated  more 
at  large  (fee  Med.  Obf.  and  Inquir.  vol.  ii.  and  iv. ) ; and  it 
has  been  fince  named  an  uneurfmal  varix,  at  the  fuggeltion  of1 
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Dr.  Cleghorn.  (Ibid.  vol.  iii. ) In  t!ie  fecond  volume,  among 
feveral  other  papers,  is  the  defcription  of  a cafe  of  emphy- 
fema,  followed  by  fome  judicious  practical  remarks  on  the 
cellular  membrane  and  its  difeafes.  He  here  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  veficles,  in  which  the  fat  is  depofited,  are 
different  from  the  cells  that  contain  water  in  anafarca.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  he  communicated  his  valuable 
obfervations  relative  to  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus,  which 
fometimes  occurs  in  pregnancy,  and  is  liable  to  produce  a 
fatal  event,  if  not  remedied  in  time  ; a difeafe  not  underllood 
till  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr.  Hunter.  All  his  papers, 
publifhed  in  the  volumes  alluded  to,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  year  1762  Dr.  Hunter  came  forward  as  a contro- 
verfialill,  and  with  a degree  of  afperity,  which  has  very  com- 
monly attended  anatomical  controverfies,  maintained  his 
claims  to  different  anatomical  difeoveries.  In  his  “ Medical 
Commentaries,”  to  which  a “ Supplement”  was  afterwards 
added,  he  fupported  the  priority  of  his  difeoveries  over  thofe 
of  Dr.  Monro,  jun.  profelfor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  in 
refpeCt  to  the  duCts  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  injections  of  the 
teflicle,  the.  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic  veifels,  and 
abforption  by  veins.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
afeertain,  as  Dr.  Aikin  has  jullly  obferved  (Gen.  Biog.), 
than  the  exaCt  fltare  in  the  improvements  ot  a progreffional 
fcience,  due  to  the  individuals  who  are  fimultaneouflyr  purfu- 
ing  it,  with  equal  ardour  and  advantages;  nor  is  the  deter- 
mination of  any  confequence  to  the  fcience  itfelf.  The  great 
doCtrine  of  the  abforbent  aCtion  of  the  lymphatic  fyilem, 
which  is  now  fully  received,  at  lead,  by  the  anatomiils  of 
Great  Britain,  was  taught  and  illullrated  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  fchools  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  and  exercifed  the 
ingenuity  of  Hunter,  Monro,  Hewfon,  Cruiekfhank,  and 
other  anatomiils.  Dr.  Simmons  has  fhewn,  however,  that  the 
principal  points  of  this  fyftem  had  been  flated,  fo  long  ago 
as  the  year  1726,  by  Mr.  Noguez,  in  the  fecond  edition  of 
a work  entitled  “ L’Anatomie  du  Corps  de  l’Homme  en 
abregc,”  printed  at  Paris.  Who  may  have  firft.  fucceeded 
in  a lucky  injeCtion  feems  a matter  fcarccdy  worthy  of  con- 
teft ; but  Dr.  Hunter  was  extremely  tenacious  of  any  claims 
of  this  kind,  and  would  not  fuller  the  interference  even  of 
his  own  brother.  Some  papers,  in  which  a claim  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  relative  to  the  connection  between  the  placenta 
and  uterus,  was  aifputed  by  the  doCtor  in  1780,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  “ Com- 
mentaries” there  are  alfo  tome  obfervations  on  the  infenfibi- 
lity  of  the  dura  mater,  periofleum,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  as 
taught  with  fome  flight  difference  by  Halier  ; and  likewife 
11  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  the  Teftis  in  the  Foetus,  and 
on  the  Hernia  Congenita,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.” 

The  profeffjonal  reputation  which  Dr,  Hunter  had  already 
attained  was  evinced  by  bis  being  confulted  in  the  pregnancy 
pf  the  queen,  in  1762.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  extraordinary  to  her  majefty  ; a diftinCtion 
tor  which  he  was  indebted  folely  to  his  perfonal  merit.  In 
J767  he  was  eleCted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  in 
the  following  year  he  communicated  to  that  body  fome  ob- 
fervations on  the  bones  found  near  the  river  Ohio,  in  Ame- 
rica, which  were  commonly  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  ele- 
phant, But  he  proved,  chiefly  from  the  ftruCt  ure  of  the  teeth, 
that  they  belonged  to  fome  unknown  quadruped,  ot  a different 
fpecies,  (Phil,  Tranf,  vol.  58. ) In  the  60th  and  61ft  volumes 
of  the  fame  publication,  were  printed  a memoir  on  fome  foffil 
bones,  found  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  an  account  of  the 
Nyl-ghau,  B non-defeript  Indian  animal.  In  1768,  Dr, 
Hunter  was  eleCled  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
was  appointed  by  Ids  majefty  to  the  office  of  profefl'or  of 
anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  on  its  firft  inftitu- 
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tion.  This  appointment  opened  a new  field  for  the  applica- 
tion of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  in  relation  to  external 
form,  as  the  objeCt  of  painting  and  fculpture.  He  engaged 
in  it,  as  in  every  other  puriuit  of  his  life,  with  unremit- 
ting zeal,  and  the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  his  obfervations 
difplayed  the  extent  ar.d  verfatility  of  bis  talents.  Finally, 
be  received  other  literary  honours  from  learned  focieties 
abroad  ; being  chofen  a foreign  affociate  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical Society  of  Paris  in  1780,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  the  fame  city,  in  1782. 

So  earlyr  as  the  year  1751 , Dr.  Hunter  bad  commenced  a 
work,  upon  which  he  continued  to  bellow  inceffant  attention 
and  great  expence  for  feveral  fublequent  years  ; this  Was  his 
fplendid  publication,  “ The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Ute- 
rus,” which  appeared  in  1775,  illullrated  by  34  large  en- 
gravings, executed  from  capital  drawings  of  iubjects  and 
preparations,  by  the  firft  mafters.  This  great  work,  not 
lels  admirable  for  its  accuracy  than  for  its  magnificence,  ex- 
hibited all  the  principal  changes  that  occur  in  the  nine* 
months  of  pregnancy',  in  a degree  of  perfection  which  bad 
never  before  been  approached.  In  this  work  he  firft  deli- 
neated the  retroverted  uterus,  and  the  membrana  decidua 
refleXa,  which  he  himfelf  difeovered.  Fie  drew  up  a detailed 
anatomical  defcription  of  the  figures,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finifh,  but  which  was  completed  and  publifhed  by  his  ne- 
phew, Dr.  Baillie,  in  1794,  under  the  title  of  “ Anatomical 
Defcription  ot  the  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents.”  la 
1778  he  publifhed  his  “ Reflections  on  the  Section  of  the 
Sympliyfis  Pubis,”  an  operation  introduced  by  the  French, 
but  which  the  cooler  judgment  of  Englifh  practitioners  re- 
jected upon  the  moft  folid  grounds.  Among  Dr.  Hunter’s 
papers  were  found  “Two  Introductory  Ledtures”  to  his 
anatomical  courfe,  corredtly  written  out,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed in  4to.  in  1785,  and  which  complete  the  catalogue  of 
his  publications. 

Having  followed  the  courfe  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  labours  as  a 
teacher  and  writer,  we  mult  go  hack  a little  in  order  to  trace 
his  progrefs  in  the  foundation  of  a mufeum,  which  he  deftined 
for  public  ufe.  His  firft  delire,  when  he  commenced  the 
praCtice  of  midwifery,  was  to  acquire  a fufficient  fortune  to 
fecure  him  eafe  and  independence ; and  in  a few  years  he 
found  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  this  competency.  As  his 
wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he  formed  the  laudable  de- 
fign  of  employing  his  fuperfluity  in  fome  fcheme  of  public 
utility ; and  the  foundation  of  an  anatomical  fcliool  in  the 
metropolis  naturally  fuggelled  itfelf.  About  the  year  1765, 
therefore,  he  prefented  a memorial  to  the  minifter,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, requefting  a grant  of  ground  in  the  King’s  Mews,  on 
which  lie  offered  to  build  a proper  edifice  at  the  expence  of 
feven  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  endow  a profefforlhip  of  ana- 
tomy in  perpetuity'.  This  offer  was  received  coldly  ; and 
after  foine  delay  Dr,  Hunter  purchal'ed  a fpot  of  ground  in 
Great  Windmill  llreet,  on  which  he  built  a houfe,  together 
with  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a mufeum,  and  removed  thi- 
ther from  Jermyn  ftreetin  X770.  The  firft  furniture  of  the 
mufeum  confilted  of  an  extenlive  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations,  formed  with  great  labour  and  expence ; to 
which,  however,  he  now  added  fofuls,  ihells,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  natural  hiftory  ; a great  treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin 
books  in  the  rareft  editions ; and,  laftly,  a cabinet  of  ancient 
coins  and  medals,  which  was  colleCtea  progreflively  at  the 
expence  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  A defcription  of  part  of 
the  coins,  in  this  collection,  ftruck  by  the  free  Greek  cities, 
was  publifhed  by' his  friend  Mr,  (now  Dr.)  Combe,  under 
the  title  of  “ Nummorum  Veterum  Populorum  et  Urbium*. 
qui  in  Mufeo  Gulielmi  Hunter  aflervantur,  defcriptio,  fig  if  s 
ris  illuftrata  Opera  et  ftudio  Caroli  Combe,  S.  R et  S,  A, 
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Soc.’’  qto.  i 783.  An  eafy  accefs  was  always  given  to  per- 
fons  who  wiftied  to  view  and  confult  this  mufeum,  and  its 
reputation  among  foreigners  reflected  honour  upon  the  capi- 
tal containing  it. 

Dr.  Hunter  continued  to  teach  and  to  pradtife  inhispro- 
■feffion,  with  unabated  afiiduity,  until  March  1783,  when  an 
attack  of  a wandering  gout,  to  which  he  was  fubjedt,  obliged 
him  to  keep  to  the  houfe  for  fome  days.  A partial  reco- 
very induced  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
deliver  a ledture  ; but  the  effort  fo  much  exhaulled  him  that 
he  fainted  away,  and  a flight  paralytic  attack  followed  in  the 
night.  His  intellects  remained  clear,  however,  until  death, 
and  he  furveyed  its  approach  with  fo  much  tranquillity,  that 
in  his  laft  moments  he  faid  to  Mr.  Combe,  “If  I had 
llrength  enough  to  hold  a pen,  I would  write  how  eafy  and 
pleafant  a thing  it  is  to  die.”  He  expired  on  the  30th  of 
March  1783. 

In  perfon  Dr.  Hunter  was  (lender,  and  rather  below  the 
middle  llature.  He  was  a man  of  mild  and  fedate  character, 
eafy  in  converfation,  engaging  in  his  addrefs,  fteady  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  objects,  Ample  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  life. 
As  a practitioner  he  was  cautious,  perhaps  to  the  verge  of 
timidity  i but  Angularly  qualified  to  infpire  confidence  in  his 
patients.  As  a lecturer  he  peculiarly  excelled  in  the  clear- 
uef3  of  his  derr.onftrations.  No  man.  has  fo  much  contri- 
buted to  the  propagation  of  anatomical  knowledge  in  this 
kingdom,  and  to  the  reputation  of  London  as  a fchool  for 
that  fcience.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  (his  fuccefTor  as  a teacher  of  ana- 
tomy, and  now  the  moll  eminent  phyfician  in  the  metropolis, 
5810,)  his  mufeum,  for  a term  of  30  years,  with  a fum  for 
its  augmentation,  and  annuities  to  three  trullees  for  the  care 
rj[  it,  while  in  London.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  to 
go  to  Glafgow  : but  Dr.  Baillie  has  already  had  it  removed 
to  that  univerlity  fome  years  before  the  completion  of  that 
term..  See  an  Account  of  the  life,  &c.  ofWm.  Hunter, 
M.  D.  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons,  1783.  Gen.  Biog.. 

Hunter,  John,  a very  eminent  furgeon,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  youngeft  of  the  family,  was  horn  in  July 
1728.  Being  his  mother’s  favourite,  and  his  father,  through 
age  and  indiipofition,  being  unable  to  pay  much  attention  to 
him,  he  y/as  brought  up  in  a courfe  of  indulgence,  which 
proved  injurious  both  to  his  temper  and  his  progrefs  in  learn- 
ing. It  was  late  and  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  taught 
to  i-ead  ; and- after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  left,  at  the  age 
©f  10,  an  ill-governed  boy,  negledting  his  education,  and 
fpending  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  country  amufements.  Yet 
be  exhibited  marks  of  an  acute  underftanding  and  of  a bold 
difpofition.  As  he  appeared  to  have  a mechanical  turn,  and 
fome  manual  dexterity,  he  was  fent  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
brother-in-law,  lately  fettled  in  Glafgow,  as  a carpenter  and 
cabinet-maker  ;.  but  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  this  perfon’s 
bufinefs  left  young  Hunter  again  unemployed.  Having 
heard  of  the  reputation  which  his  brother  William  was  now 
acquiring  in  London,  he  wrote  to  requell  permiffion  to  vifit 
him,  and  to  try  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  aa an  anatomical  af- 
fiftarit,  or,  if  that  ffiould  be  refufed,  to  enter  the  army.. 
The  offer  was  readily  embraced  by  William,  and  John 
arrived  in  London  in  September  1748,  juft  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  courfe  of  ledtures.  His  firft  effays 
in  diffedtion  fatisfied  his  brother  of  the  certainty  of  his  ulti- 
mate proficiency  in  anatomy,  which  he  cultivated  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  as  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  the  aemonftrations 
to  the  pupils  in  the  differing  room  in  the  following  winter. 
In  the  fummer  months  he  attended  the  pradtiee  of  furgery  at 
the  Chelfea  hofpital,  under  Mr..  Chefelden,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  George’s  hofpitals,  of  which 


laft  he  was  appointed  houfe-furgeon  in  17 56.  It  does  fiejs- 
appear  with  what  intention  he  was  entered  as  a gentleman- 
commoner  at  St.  Mary’s  hall,  Oxford,  in  1753.  Literary 
diftindtion  feems  never  to  have  been  his  ambition,  nor  indeed 
within  his  reach.  This  probably  he  foon  difeovered  ; for  we 
find  no  intermiffion  of  his  profeffional  purfuits  in  London. 
In  the  winter  of  1755,  Dr.  Hunter  admitted  him  to  a part- 
nerfhip  in  his  ledtures.  He  applied  himfelf  to  diffedtion,  and' 
to  making  anatomical  preparations,  with  unexampled  ardour 
and  perfeverance,  in  which  he  was  highly  ufeful  to  his  bro-- 
ther’s  collection.  Having  thus  laboured  for  ten  years  in 
the  inveftigation  of  human  anatomy,  he  turned  his  inquiries 
to  the  anatomy  of  other  animals,  with  a view  to  elucidate  the- 
ufe  of  the  different  organs,  by  a comparative  view  of  their 
ftrudture,  and  thus  to  acquire  a more  certain  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  animal  economy.  He  profecuted" 
thefe  refearches  with  the  ardour  of  an  enthufiaft,  and  fuffered 
no  opportunity  of  examining  animals  of  every  defeription  to 
efcape  him  His  health  was  fo  much  impaired,  however,  by 
this  exceffive  application,  that  in  the  year  1760  he  went  abroad' 
as  furgeon  on  the  ftaff,  and  ferved  during  the  war  in  Belle-ifle 
and  in  Portugal,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  gun-- 
(hot  wounds.  On  his  return  in  1763,11c  fettled  as  a furgeon 
in  London,  and  added  to  the  fcanty  income  derived  from  his 
prailiee,  by  teaching  practical  anatomy  and  operative  furgery 
for  feveral  winters.  His  ardour  for  comparative  anatomy 
continued  unabated  ; and  for  the  greater  facility  of  carrying 
on  his  experiments,  he  ptirchafed  a piece  of  ground  at  Earl’s 
Court,  Brompton,  where  he  built  a houfe.  Here  he  kept 
feveral  foreign  animals,  of  whofe  manners  and  habits  he  was 
a fedulous  obferver,  and  fubfequently  made  his  obfervations  - 
and  experiments  relative  to  the  economy  of  the  bee,  the  filk- 
worm,  and  other  infeCts  ; to  the  progrefs  of  incubation  in 
the  egg  ; to  the  growth  of  vegetables  ;,to  the  tranfplanting 
of  teeth  into  the  combs  of  cocks,  See.  See.  with  the  deferip-- 
tion  of  which  he  enriched  the  volumes  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,and  with  his  preparations  formed  that  unrivalled 
mufeum,  of  which  we  fliall  prefently  fpeak'.  He  was  eleCted 
a member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1767  ; and,  in  order  to 
promote  fcientific  improvement  more  effectually  than  could'2 
be  done  by  formal  meetings,  he  was  the  means  of  affociating. 
fome  of  the  molt  aCtive  members  in  a converfation  party 
at  a coffee-houfe,  after  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  was 
ended..  This  at  firft  confilted'only  of  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  Mr*. 
Cumming,  and  himfelf ; but  they  were  foon  joined  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Malkelyne,  &c. 

When  Dr.  Hunter  removed  to  his  new  eftabliftiment  in 
Windmill-ftreet,  he  affignedthe  leafe  of  his  houfe  in  Jermyn- 
ftreet  to  Mr.  Hunter.  About  the  fame  time  Mr.  Hunter 
became  a member  of  the  corporation  of  furgeons,  and, 
through  his  brother’s  intereft,  was  eleCted  one  of  the  fur- 
geons to  St.  George’s  hofpital.  In  1771,  finding  his  bufinefs 
increaling  with  his  reputation,  he  married  a lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  engaged,  the  eldeft  daugh  er  of  Mr.  Home, 
a military  furgeon,  and  lifter  to  the  prefent  Mr.  Everard 
Home.  She  was  a perfon  of  elegant  accornpliftiments,  and 
has  lately  obliged  the  public  with  a volume  of  poems.  His 
houfe  was  now  frequented  by  medical  Undents,  v,  ho  came  to 
finiih  their  education  in  London,  and  who  were  defirous  of  a 
refidence  in  a fituation  fo  favourable  to  their  improvement*. 
Among  others  of  his  pupils,  who  have  fince  attained,  to  pro- 
feffional eminence,  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Jenner,  im- 
mortalized by  the  difeovery  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
cow-pox..  In  1771  he  puhlilhed  his  firft  work,  “ Oh  the  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  the  Teeth, ”in  qto.  It  difplayed  great  ac- 
curacy of  refearch,,and  was  illu  It  rated  with  excellent  plates-. 
In  1773  he  commenced  a courfe  of  ledtures  on  the  theory  and 
6 ■ principle# 
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principles  of  furgery,  in  which  he  brought  forward  many- 
peculiar  opinions,  expreffed  in  a peculiar  language,  which  he 
introduced  into  phyfiological  and  pathological  fcience.  Part 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  language,  however,  mull  be  at- 
tributed to  his  want  of  a regular  literary  education,  and 
arofe  from  his  mifconception  of  its  proper  ufe  ; and  to  the 
fame  defeCt  muil  be  afcribed  his  failure  to  acquire  that 
methodical  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  and  clearnefs  and  fa- 
cility in  exprefling  them,  for  which  his  brother  was  fo  much 
diilinguiflied.  However,  he  was  a real  improver  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  both  in  a theoretical  and  practical  view.  He  fuggefted 
new  methods  of  treatment  in  ruptures  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
in  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  and  for  filtula  lachrymalis, 
&c.  ; but  the  moll  important  of  his  chirurgical  improvements 
was  the  method  of  operating  for  the  popliteal  aneurifm,  by 
taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh. 

In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  furgeon- 
extraordinary  -to  his  majelly.  In  1778  he  publilhed  the 
fecond,  or  practical  part,  of  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Teeth," 
in  which  their  difeafes  were  confidered.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  eleCted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1783,  the  term  of 
his  leafe  in  Jermyn-llreet  expiring,  and  his  collection  being 
now  too  large  to  be  contained  in  his  dwelling-houfe,  he  pur- 
chafed  the  leafe  of  a large  houfe  on  the  eall  lide  of  Leicelter- 
fquare,  with  premifes  extending  to  Callle-ilreet,  on  which 
he  ereCted  a fpacious  building  for  his  mufeum,  at  a coll 
much  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Had  his  age  and 
Hate  of  health,  indeed,  jullilied  the  expectation  of  a long  con- 
tinuance of  the  emoluments  which  were  beginning  to  flow 
in  upon  him,  no  expenditure  connected  with  his  fame  could 
have  been  thought  cenfurable.  At  this  period  his  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  feem  to  have  been  exerted  to  the  utmoft, 
and  every  moment  had  its  full  employ.  He  was  now  engaged 
in  a very  extenlive  private  praCtice  ; lie  was  furgeon  to  St. 
George’s  hofpital ; he  was  giving  a long  courfe  of  leCtures 
in  the  winter  ; he  was  carrying  on  his  inquiries  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  adding  to  his  muieum  ; he  had  a 
fchool  of  practical  anatomy  in  his  own  houfe,  and  was  c,on- 
ffantly  employed  in  fome  experiments  refpeCting  tiie  animal 
economy.  The  poll  of  deputy  furgeon-general  to  the  army 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1786  ; and  in  the  fame  year  his 
great  and  long-expeCted  work  On  the  Venereal  Difeafe’’ 
made  its  appearance.  Few  medical  performances  have  been 
more  read  ; but  it  underwent  fome  fevere  criticifms,  both 
theoretical  and  practical : neverthelefs  it  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  to  his  extraordinary  fagacity  and  talent  of  obfer- 
vation.  He  alto  publilhed  in  this  year,  “ Obfervations  on 
various  Parts  of  the  animal  Economy,’’  chiefly  compofed'of 
papers  already  printed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions. 
In  the  fpring  ot  this  year  Mr.  Hunter  was  feized  with  a 
fevere  illnefs,  from  which  he  recovered  (lowly,  and  which  left 
his  conflitution  impaired  ; he  became  fubjeCt  efpecially  to  an 
affeCtion  of  the  heart,  which  came  on  upon  every  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  mind,  or  fudden  exertion  of  the  body.  In  1790 
be  was  appointed  infpeCtor-general  of  hofpitals,  and  furgeon- 
general  to  the  army,  which  gave  him  much  additional  occu- 
pation ; and  he  then  refigned  his  courfe  ol  leCtures  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Home,  Hill  employing  all  his  little 
leifure  in  fcientific  purfuits.  From  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
however,  the  feries  of  fpalmodic  and  other  uneafy  fymptoms, 
connected  with  the  affeCtion  of  the  heart,  and  conllituting 
what  is  named  angina  peCtoris,  which  had  for  fome  time 
haraffed  him,  increafed  confiderably  in  violence,  and  tohim- 
felf  and  others  portended  a fuddenly  fatal  termination. 


During  the  years  1791  and  1792,  he  had  many  fevere 
attacks,  but  of  not  more  than  a few  hours  duration.  On 
the  16th  of  October  1793,  when  in  his  ufual  flate  of  health', 
he  went  to  St.  George’s  hofpital,  where  fometbing  occurred 
which  irritated  him,  but  of  the  circumltances  of  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  matter.  He  therefore  withheld  his  fen- 
timents,  and  withdrew  into  the  next  room,  where,  in  the 
aCt  of  turning  round  to  one  of  the  phyficians,  he  gave  a deep 
groan,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

On  diffeClion,  the  heart  was  found  to  be  the  principal 
feat  of  difeafe.  That  organ  appeared  as  if  flirunk  in  its 
fize  ; the  coronary  arteries,  which  ramify  in  its  fubliance, 
were  completely  oflifled,  or  in  the  Hate  of  bony  tubes  j 
and  the  valves  were  in  a (late  of  incipient  ofiiflcation. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a man  of  a warm  and  impatient  temper, 
but  open  and  undifguifed.  He  was  naturally  cheerful  and 
focial ; and  his  countenance  bore  the  llamp  of  franknefs  and 
animation,  though  in  his  latter  years  it  was  deeply  im- 
prefled  with  thoughtfulnefs.  The  admirable  print  of  him, 
from  a portrait  by  lir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  ftxongly  confirms  tlie. 
judgment  made  of  it  by  Lavater  : “ This  man  thinks  for 
himfelf.”  In  originality  of  genius  and  powers  of  inveiti- 
gation,  lie  appears  to  have  furpaffed  his  brother  ; indultry 
and  perfeverance  equally  belonged  to  both . 

In  order  to  avoid  interruption  to  the  biographical  nar- 
rative, we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  very  numerous  and 
important  papers  which  Mr.  Hunter  prefen  ted  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  rapid  fucceflion,  efpecially  between  the  years 
1773  and  1783,  chiefly  relating  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  ; nor  have  we  room  at  prefent  to  enumerate 
their  titles.  His  fame,  however,  will  principally  reit  upon 
his  various  difeoveries  in  this  branch  of  fcience  ; and  it  would 
be  injuitice  to  his  character  not  to  deferibe,  as  amply  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  the  anatomical  mufeum,  the  formation 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  main  objeCl 
of  his  life.  In  its  plan  it  was  abfolutely  unique,  and  the 
perfection  to  which  he  brought  it  rendered  it  the  admiration 
of  all  who  were  capable  of  judging  of  its  value.  It  embraced 
the  grand  defign  of  expoiing  to  view  the  gradations  of  na- 
ture, from  the  molt  Ample  Hate  in  which  life  is  found  to 
exiit,  to  tiie  molt  perfeCt  and  complete  piece  of  animal  rae- 
chanifm,  that  of  man.  This  collection  of  anatomical  facts, 
is  arranged  according  to  the  functions  they  are  intended  to 
iiluitrate,  the  different  parts  of  animal  bodies  intended  for 
fimihr  ufe-s  being  brought  together  in  feries,  fo  that  the 
various  links  in  tiie  chain  of  perfection  are  readily  followed, 
and  clearly  underitood.  This  arrangement  comprehends 
four  great  orders  : tiie  frfl,  parts  conltruCted  for  motion  ; 
fecond , parts  effential  to  animals  refpeCting  their  own  internal 
economy  and  prefervation  ; third,  parts  fuperadded  for  pur- 
pofes  connected  with  external  objeCts  ; and,  fourth,  parts  for 
the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
young.  The  frjl  order  exhibits  the  fluids  of  living  bodies 
in  a feries,  from  the  Ample  colourlefs  fap  ot  fome  vegetables 
to  tiie  coloured  and  coagulating  blood  ; — the  mufcles,  from 
the  ilraight  Ample  mufcle  to  the  molt  complicated  ItruCture 
with  elaitic  ligaments; — the  growthof  bone,  horn,  (hell,  See.  ; 
— and  tiie  varieties  of  joints.  Tiie  fecond  order  comprehends 
the  organs  of  digeltion,  beginning  with  the  hydatid,  which 
is  itfelf  a Ample  pouch,  and  palling  to  the  polypus,  the 
leech,  and  more  complicated  animals,  including  a feries  of 
llomachs,  of  inteftinal  canals,  and  of  the  glands  connected 
with  them,  as  livers,  fpleens,  See.  After  the  organs  of 
digeltion  follows  the  fyltem  of  abforbing  veffels,  from  tiie 
roots  of  plants  up  to  the  laCteals  and  lymphatics  of  different 
animals.  Tiie  next  ltep  is  to  the  heart,  which,  in  the  cater- 
pillar is  a Ample  canal,  and  receives  various  additions  as  we 
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afcend  in  the  Scale,  until  wa  find  it  a double  heart  in  man 
and  quadrupeds  : this  leads  to  the  ilrudture  of  arteries  and 
v.eins.  Then  the  lungs  are  (hewn  in  all  their  gradations, 
from  the  fnnple  vafcular  lining  of  the  egg-lheli,  which  ferves 
as  lungs  for  the  chicken,  to  thofc  of  the  more  perfect  animals, 
including  gills,  Sec.  The  windpipe  and  organs  of  voice 
are  (hewn  under  their  different  forms.  And,  latllv,  the  kid- 
nies  are  exhibited,  which  feparate  the  fuperfluous  fluids  from 
the  circulation.  The  third  order  takes  up  the  brain  from  its 
fimplelt  itate  in  the  leech,  to  the  fnail,  infedts,  fifli,  &c.  up- 
wards ; — the  varieties  of  all  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  the 
different  tribes  of  living  things  ; and,  laflly,  the  external 
coverings  of  hair,  feathers,  fcales,  Sec.  ; the  weapons  of  of- 
fence and  defence,  as  fpurs,  hoofs,  horns,  flings,  and  eledtric 
organs.  As  an  appendix  to  this  order,  tome  peculiar  itruc- 
tures  are  added,  Such  as  the  air-bladder  in  fifh,  Sc c.  The 
fourth  order  includes  all  the  variety  of  parts  connected  with 
the  procefs  of  generation  in  plants  and  animals,  from  the 
polypus  and  coral,  to  the  perfedt  animals  ; — thofe  of  females 
in  the  maiden  and  impregnated  Hate,  including  the  produdls 
of  feeds,  fpawn,  eggs,  See.  ; the  progrefs  of  incubation  ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  feetus  ; and  the  various  organs  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  young.  This  fketch  gives  a very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  amazing  number  of  objedts,  from 
everv  department  of  nature,  which  the  colledlion  comprifed  ; 
but  it  contains,  befides,  a large  feries  of  whole  animals,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  internal  ftrudlure,  many  of  them 
the  rareff  ever  brought  into  this  country  ; fuch  as  the 
camelopard,  hippopotamus,  &c.  It  comprehends,  moreover, 
a feries  of  lkulls  of  different  animals,  and  fkeletonsof  almolt 
every  known  genus; — an  immenfe  number  of  calculi,  urinary, 
biliary,  and  inteilinal  ; — a large  colledlion  of  fhells  and  in- 
fedls  ; — and  a mofl  complete  affortment  of  extraneous  foffilr. 
By  his  will,  Mr.  Hunter  diredled  that  this  mufeum  fhould 
be  offered  to  the  purchafe  of  government ; and,  after  fome 
negociation,  it  was  bought  for  the  public  ufe  for  the  fum  of 
15,000/.  and  given  to  the  college  of  furgeons,  on  condition 
of  expofing  it  to  public  view  on  certain  days  in  the  week, 
and  giving  a fet  of  annual  ledlures  exp'anatory  of  its  con- 
tents. A large  building  for  its  reception  has  been  completed 
in  Portugal-llreet,  connedled  with  the  college  of  furgeons, 
in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields  ; and  in  the  fpring  of  the  prefent 
year  (1810)  the  firll  courfe  of  ledlures  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Home  and  fir  William  Blizard. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Hunter  had  made  esmfider- 
able  progrefs  in  the  printing  of  “ A Treatife  on  the  Blood, 
Inflammation,  and  Gun-fhot  Wounds,”  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1794,  under  the  infpedlion  of  Mr.  Home,  who 
prefixed  a biographical  account  of  the  author.  See  this 
Account  ; alfo  Gen.  Biog. 

Hustf.r,  Henry,  a popular  preacher  and  writer,  was 
born  at  Culrofs,  in  Perthfhire,  in  the  year  1 741 . He 
had  the  bell  education  that  the  circumflances  of  his  pareots 
would  permit,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where,  by  his  talents  and 
proficiency,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  profeffors,  and 
at  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Mr. 
Bofwell,  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  of  feffion.  When 
he  left  Edinburgh  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to 
lord  Uundonald's  fons  at  Culrofs  abbey.  In  1764  he 
was  licenfed  to  preach,  having  palled  the  feveral  trials 
with  great  applaufe  : and  very  quickly  became  much  fol- 
lowed on  account  of  his  popular  pulpit  talents.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1766,  and  was  appointed  minilter  of  South  Leith. 
On  a vilit  to  London  in  1769,  he  preached  in  moll  of  the 
Scotch  meeting-houfes  with  great  acceptance,  and  foon  after 
his  return  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  pallor  of  the 


Scotch  church  in  Swallow-Street,  which  he  declined  ; hut  in 
1771  he  removed  to  London,  and  undertook  the  pafforal 
office  in  the  Scotch  church  at  London  Wall.  He  appeared 
firll  as  an  author  in  1783,  by  the  commencement  of  his 
“ Sacred  Biography,”  which  was  at  length  extended  to 
feven  volumes  octavo.  While  this  work  wa3  in  the  courfe 
of  publication,  he  engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  Lavater’s 
“ ElTays  on  Phyfiognomy,”  and  in  order  to  render  his  work 
as  complete  as  pofiible,  lie  took  a journey  into  Swifferland, 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  information  from  Lavater  him- 
felf.  He  attained,  in  fome  meafure,  his  objedl,  though  the 
author  did  not  receive  him  with  the  cordiality  which  he  ex- 
pedted,  fufpedting  that  the  Englifh  verfion  mull  injure  the 
fale  of  the  French  tranflation.  The  firll  number  of  this 
work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1789,  and  it  was  finilhed  in 
a Style  of  refpedlability  worthy  the  improved  Hate  of  the 
arts.  From  this  period  Dr.  Hunter  fpent  much  of  his  time 
in  tranflating  different  works  from  the  French  language. 
In  the  year  1790  he  was  eledted  fecretary  to  the  corre- 
fponding  board  of  the  “ Society  for  propagating  Chrif- 
tian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Illands  of  Scot- 
land.” He  was  likewife  chaplain  to  the  “ Scotch  Cor- 
poration,” and  both  thefe  inllitutions  were  much  benefited 
by  his  zealous  exertions  in  their  behalf.  In  the  year  1 795,  he 
publilhed  two  volumes  of  fermons,  and  in  1798  he  gave  the 
world  eight  “ Ledlures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chrillianitv,” 
being  the  completion  of  a plan  begun  by  Mr.  Fell.  The 
whole  contains  a popular  and  ufeful  elucidation  of  the  proofs 
in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  arifing  from  its  internal 
evidence,  its  beneficial  influence,  and  the  fuperior  value  of 
the  information  which  it  conveys  with  refpedt  to  futurity. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Hunter’s  conflitu- 
tion  fuffered  the  feverelt  fliocks  from  the  lofs  of  three  chil- 
dren, which,  with  other  caufes,  contributed  to  render  him 
unable  to  withftand  the  attacks  of  difeafe.  He  died  at  the 
Hot-Wells,  Briftol,  on  the  27th  of  Odtober  1802,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Hunter  was  a man  of  learning  : 
his  writings  are  eloquent,  and  (hew  how  well  he  had  lludied 
human  nature.  In  the  pulpit  his  manner  was  unaffedled, 
folemn  and  impreffive.  He  indulged  his  liberal  and  friendly 
heart  in  the  exercife  of  hofpitality,  charity,  and  the  pleafures 
of  focial  intercourfe,  frequently  beyond  the  limits  which  a 
regard  to  prudence  and  economy  fhould  have  preferibed. 
He  was  the  tranflator  of  “ Letters  of  Euler  to  a German 
rrincefs,  on  different  Subjects  in  Phyfics  and  Philofophy 
“ The  Studies  of  Nature  by  St.  Pierre “ Saurin’s  Ser- 
mons “ Sonnini’s  Travels.”  Miscellaneous  pieces  and 
fermons  of  his  own  have  been  publifhed  Since  his  death,  to 
which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  : Srom  theSe  the  Soregoing  par- 
ticulars have  been  taken.  Dr.  Hunter,  about  the  year  1796 
or  7,  begun  “ A Hiftory  oS London  and  its  Environs,”  which 
came  out  in  parts,  and  which  has  lately  been  finiflied  by 
other  editors.  It  makes  two  large  quarto  volumes. 

Hunter,  a name  given  to  a horSe  qualified  to  carry  a 
perSon  in  the  chaSe.  The  Shape  of  the  horfe  defigned  for 
this  Service,  Should  be  ilrong  and  well  knit  together,  as  the 
jockies  exprefs  it.  Irregular  or  unequal  fhapes  in  thefe 
creatures  are  always  a token  of  weaknefs.  The  inequa- 
lities in  Shape  which  Shew  a horfe  improper  for  the  chafe,, 
are  the  having  a large  head  and  a fmall  neck,  a large  leg 
and  a fmall  foot,  and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter 
Should,  indeed,  always  be  large,  but  the  neck  Should  alfo 
be  thick  and  ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  fhould  be 
lean,  the  noffrils  wide,  and  the  wind-pipe  Straight. 

The  whole  Shape  of  a horfe  intended  for  a hunter  Should 
be  this  : the  ears  Should  be  fmall,  open,  and  pricked  ; or 
though  they  be  fomewhat  long,  yet  if  they  (land  up  eredt, 
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and  bold,  like  tliofe  of  a fox,  it  is  a fign  of  toughnefs  'or 
liardinefs.  The  forehead  fhould  be  long  and  broad,  not 
flat ; 'Or,  as  it  is  ufuaUy  termed,  mare-faced,  but  riflng 
in  the  middle  like  that  of  a hare ; the  feather  fhould 
be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contrary  being  thought 
by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefs.  The  eyes  fhould  be  full, 
large  and  bright  ; the  noftrils  not  only  large,  but  looking 
red  and  frefh  within  ; for  an  open  and  frefh  nodril  is 
always  efteemed  a fign  of  a good  wind.  The  mouth 
fhould  be  large,  deep  in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  The  wind- 
pipe fhould  be  large,  and  appear  llraight  when  he  bridles 
his  head ; for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a bow  on 
his  bridling,  it  is  not  formed  for  a free  paffage  of  the 
breath.  This  defeat  in  a horfe  is  expreffed  among  the 
dealer^  by  the  phrafe  cock-throppled.  The  head  fhould 
be  fo  fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a fpace  may  be  felt  between  the 
neck  and  the  chine;  when  there  is  no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe  is 
faid  to  be  bull-necked,  and  this'  is  not  only  a blemifh  in  the 
beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alfo  occafions  his  wind  not  to  be 
fo  good.  The  cred  fhould  be  ftrong,  firm,  and  well  rifen  ; 
the  neck  fhould  be  llraight  and  firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ; 
the  bread  fhould  be  flrong  and  broad  ; the  ribs  round  like 
a barrel,  the  fillets  large ; the  buttocks  rather  oval  than 
broad  ; the  legs  clean,  flat,  and  draight  ; and,  finally,  the 
mane  and  tail  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  Ihort  and 
bufhy,  the  lad  being  counted  a mark  of  dulnefs.  When  a 
hunter  is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught  fuch  obedience, 
that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider’s  fignals,  both  of  the 
bridle  and  band,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs  ; 
that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way  forward,  and  has 
gained  a true  temper  of  mouth,  and  a right  placing  of  his 
head,  and  has  learned  to  Hop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age 
be  fufficiently  advanced,  he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a 
rule  with  all  Haunch  lportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed 
in  hunting  till  he  is  full  five  years  old  ; fome  will  hunt  them 
at  four,  but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true 
ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every  tough 
trial,  but  will  be  fubjett  to  drains  and  accidents  of  that 
kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept  another  year 
fird,  when  his  drength  would  be  more  confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put  to  grafs 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew-tide  ; for  the 
weather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  fpare  him  from  work.  At  Bartholomew-tide  the  drength 
of  the  grafs  beginning  to  be  nipped  by  frods  and  cold  dews, 
fo  that  it  is  apt  to  engender  crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  fliouhl 
be  taken  up  while  his  coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  lleek,  and  put 
into  the  dable.  When  he  is  firft  brought  home,  he  fhould 
be  put  in  fome  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  lie  may  eva- 
cuate his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought,  not  all  at  once, 
to  warm  keeping  ; the  next  night  he  may  be  dabled  up. 
It  is  a general  rule  with  many  not  to  clothe  and  dable  up 
their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  taken  from 
grafs,  and  others  who  put  them  in  the  dable  after  the  fil’d 
night,  yet  will  not  drefs  and  clothe  them  till  three  or  four 
days  ; feerward  ; but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe 
one  day  in  a large  and  cool  place,  is  needlefs  caution. 

T1  ere  is  a general  pra&ice  among  the  grooms,  in  many 
places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-draw  as  foon  as  they 
take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay  they  do  this  to  take 
up  the  r bellies  ; but  there  feems  much  reafon  to  difapprove 
of  this.  The  change  is  very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
draw  fo  heating  and  drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  adringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial, 
more  than  is  at  fird  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that 
the  dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain 
and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort  of 


horfe.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  ftraw-feeding, 
and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm  cloathing,  and 
good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  any 
thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  has  been 
properly  fliod,  and  the  (hoes  have  had  time  to  fettle  to  his 
feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in  this  manner.: 
the  groom  ought  to  vilit  him  early  in  the  morning,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at  fix  in  the  fliort  ones  ; he 
mud  then  clean  out  the  dable,  and  feel  the  horfe’s  neck, 
flank,  and  belly,  to  find  the  date  of  his  health,  if  the  flank 
feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a neceffity  of  good  diet  to 
harden  it,  otherwife  any  great  exercife  will  occaiion  fwejlings 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a handful 
or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  lifted,  fhould  be  given  him  ; 
this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will 
alfo  make  the  water  fit  better  on  his  itomach  than  if  he  drank 
fading.  After  this  be  is  to  be  tied  up  and  dreffed.  If  in 
the  doing  of  this  he  opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or 
attempts  to  kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a proof  that  the  teeth  of 
the  curry-comb  are  too  (harp,  and  mud  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonnefs,  and  he  fhould  be  corrected  for  it  with  the  whip. 
The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife  the  dud,  this 
is  to  be  brufhed  off  afterwards  with  a horfe -tail  nailed  to  a 
handle,  or  any  other  light  brufh.  Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed 
down  with  the  brufh,  and  duded  a fecond  time  ; he  fhould 
then  be  rubbed  over  with  a wet  band,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs, 
and  whatever  foulnefs  there  is,  fhould  be  picked  off.  When 
this  is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  fird,  a large  faddle- 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpurring-place  ; 
then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a cloth  thrown  over  it, 
that  he  may  not  take  cold  ; then  rub  down  his  legs,  and 
pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker,  and  let  the  mane  and  tail 
be  combed  with  a wet  mane-comb.  Ladly,  it  is  a cudom 
to  fpurt  fome  beer  into  his  mouth  juft  before  the  leading 
him  out  of  the  dable.  He  fhould  then  be  mounted,  and 
walked  a mile  at  lead  to  fome  running  water,  and  there 
watered  ; but  he  mud  only  be  buffered  to  take  about  half  his 
water  at  one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cudom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a violent 
rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endangers  the  break- 
ing a horfe’s  wind  more  than  any  other  practice,  and 
often  lias  been  the  occaiion  of  burding  very  good  horfes. 
It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagreeable  trick  we  find  in 
many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon  as  ever  they  come 
out  of  the  water  ; and  with  fome  it  makes  them  averfe 
to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  rather  endure  third,  and 
hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it,  than  bring  on  the  violent 
exercile  which  they  remember  always  follows  it.  The 
better  way  is  to  walk  him  a little  after  he  is  out  of  the 
water,  then  put  him  to  a gentle  gallop  for  a little  while, 
and  alter  this  to  bring  him  to  the  water  again.  This 
fhould  be  done  three  or  four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink 
any  more.  Ii  there  is  a hilly  place  near  the  watering 
place,  it  is  always  well  to  ride  up  to  it  ; if  otherwife,  any 
place  is  to  be  chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That 
the  creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
gallopped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and  then 
taken  home  to  the  dable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe  himfelf 
takes  in  thefe  airings,  when  well  managed,  is  very  evident, 
for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  fhrug  up  his  body  ; and  in  thefe, 
whenever  he  would  Hand  dill  to  dale,  dung,  or  li lien  to  any 
noife,  be  is  not  to  be  hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in 
every  thing  of  this  kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident ; they 
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purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make  his 
breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his  body, 
and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which  hunters  and 
racers,  that  are  kept  ftalled  up,  are  otherwife  very  apt 
to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the  litter  of  the  ftable 
ihould  be  frefh,  and  by  ftirring  this,  and  whittling,  he  will 
be  brought  to  hale.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  to  his  ttall,  and 
tied  up,  and  again  carefully  rubbed  down  ; then  he  fliould 
be  covered  with  a linen  cloth  next  his  body,  and  a canvas 
one  over  that,  made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his 
legs.  This,  as  the  duke  of  Newcattle  obferves,  is  a cuftom 
which  wc  learnt  of  the  Turks,  who  are,  of  all  people,  the 
moft  nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  covering 
there  Ihould  be  put  a body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight  (traps  ; this 
keeps  his  belly  in  (hape,  and  docs  not  hurt  him.  This 
.-cloathing  will  be  iufficient  while  the  weather  is  not  very 
Jharp,  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when  the  hair  begins  to  rife  and 
ilart  in  the  uncovered  parts,  a woollen  cloth  is  to  be  added, 
and  this  will  always  prove  fully  fuffieient. 

Different  horfes  and  different  feafons  make  a variety  of 
the  degree  of  cloathing  neceffary  ; but  there  always  is  an 
obvious  rule  to  .point  out  the  neceffary  changes,  the  rough- 
nefs  of.  the  coat  beiug  a mark  of  the  want  of  cloathing,  and 
the  fmoothnefs  of  it  a proof  that  the  cloathing  is  fuffieient. 
Therefore,  if  at  any  time  the  hair  is  found  to  dart,  it  is  a 
notice  that  fome  farther  cloathing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a (ign  that 
he  is  over-fed,  and  wants  exercife ; this,  therefore,  is 
eafdy  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe  is 
come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  fhould  give  him 
a whifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his 
hand : after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a 
quartern  of  oats  clean  fifted  be  given  him.  If  he  eats  up 
this  with  an  appetite,  he  (hould  have  more  given  him  ; but 
if  he  is  (low  and  indifferent  about  it,  he  mull  have  no 
more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him  enough,  but  not  to 
cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  fleffi  too  faft  on  this  home  feeding,  he  is 
not  to  be  Hinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exercife  in- 
. creafed  ; this  will  take  down  his  fleffi,  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  him  ftrength  and  wind.  After  the  feeding  in  the 
morning  is  over,  che  ftable  is  to  be  ffiut  up,  only  leaving 
him  a little  hay  on  his  litter.  He  need  be  no  more  looked 
at  till  one  o’clock,  and  then  only  rubbed  down,  and  left 
again  till  the  time  of  his  evening  watering,  which  is  four 
o’clock  in  the  fummer,  and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he 
has  been  watered,  he  mutt  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or 
more,  if  neceffary,  and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after 
the  morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a feed  of  corn 
at  fix  o’clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night ; and  being  then 
cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  in  order,  and  hay  enough  left  for 
the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the  direction 
for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be  treated  every 
day  for  a fortnight,  at  the  end  ef  which  time  his  fleffi  will 
be  fo  hardened,  his  wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo 
quickened,  and  his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a ftroke, 
that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting.  During 
the  time  that  he  is  ufed  to  hunting,  he  muff  be  ordered 
on  his  days  of  reft  exaftly  as  he  is  direfted  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  in  preparation  ; but  as  his  exercife  is  now  greatly 
increafed,  he  muff  be  allowed  a more  Urengtliening  food, 
mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feeding  with  his 
oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fuffieient,  the  following 
joread  mull  be  given  : let  two  pecks  of  old  beans,  and  one 
peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made  into  an  indif- 
ferentJy  fine  meal ; then  knead  it  into  dough,  with  fome 


warm  water,  and  a good  quantity  of  yeafl: : let  it  lie  a time 
that  it  may  rife  and  fwell,  which  will  make  the  bread  the 
lighter  ; then  make  it  into  loaves  of  a peck  each,  and  let  it 
be  baked  in  a flow  oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done, 
without  being  burnt ; when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it 
muff  be  fet,  bottom  upwards,  to  cool ; when  it  is  one  day 
old,  the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given  bins 
for  food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  fliould  have  fome  of  it  at 
lead  once  in  the  day  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only  food, 
but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats  alone  ; fome  of  oats  and 
this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats  and  beans  mixed  together. 
The  making  a variety  in  this  manner,  being  the  beft  of  all 
methods  of  keeping  up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to 
fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  muff  have  no 
beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only  fome 
oats  with  this  bread  ; or  if  he  will  be  brought  to  eat  the 
bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  evening  feed 
Ihould,  on  this  day,  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  ufual ; and 
after  this,  he  is  only  to  have  a whifp  of  hay  out  of  the 
groom's  hand  till  he  return  from  hunting. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the  field, 
ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the  ftable  : he 
ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as  may  be,  to  be  kept 
well  fupplied  with  good  meat,  clean  litter,  and  frefh  water  by 
him  ; he  fliould  be  often  dreffed,  and  fuffered  to  deep  as 
much  as  he  pleafes.  He  fhould  be  fo  fed  that  his  dung 
may  be  rather  foft  than  hard,  and  it  mull  be  of  a bright  and 
clean  colour.  All  this  may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  con- 
tinual obfervance  and  change  of  his  food,  as  occafion  re- 
quires. After  his  ufual  fcourings  he  fliould  have  exercifes 
and  rnafhes  of  fweet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans  ; or  wheat 
and  beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  beft  food,  and  beans 
and  oats  his  word. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keeping  their  horfes 
out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-hunting  feafon,  never  taking  them 
up  into  the  ftable  at  all,  but  allowing  them  in  the  field  as 
much  oats  with  their  grafs  as  they  will  eat.  The  horfe  may 
be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the  week  for  the  whole  feafon,  and 
never  damaged  by  it,  nor  ever  (hewing  any  marks  of  harm 
afterwards. 

Hunter’s  Bay,  or  Rtgg  lay , in  Geography , a bay  of 
Scotland,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  county  ot  Wigton. 

Hunter’s  Town,  a town,  or  village,  of  Pennfylvania, 
fituated  in  York  county;  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  York 
town. 

HUNTERDON,  a county  of  New  Jerfey,  in  America, 
bounded  N.  by  that  of  Morris,  E.  by  Somerfet,  S.E.  by 
Burlington,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Delaware  river,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  Hate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  N.W.  by 
Suffex  county  ; about  40  miles  long  and  32  broad,  divided 
into  10  townffiips,  containing  21,261  inhabitants,  including 
1220  flaves.  O11  Mufkonetcong  mountain  in  this  county,  is 
a ftrong  chalybeate  fpring,  to  which  many  perfons  refort  ; 
it  iffues  from  the  fide  of  an  eminence  into  an  artificial  refer- 
voir,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  wiffi  to  bathe  in, 
as  well  as  to  drink,  the  waters.  The  chief  town  of  the  county 
is  Trenton. 

HUNTING,  the  art,  or  aft,  of  purfuing  and  chafing 
beads  of  game.  See  Game. 

In  its  general  fenfe,  hunting  includes  the  purfuit  both  of 
hairy  and  feathered  game ; but  in  its  more  proper  and  re- 
ftrained  fignification,  it  is  only  applicable  to  beads  of  venery 
and  chafe. 

E.  De  Launay,  formerly  profeffor  of  the  French  laws, 
has  an  exprefs  treatife-of  hunting. 

The  antiquity  of  hunting  may  be  traced  back  upwards  of 
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S(JOO  years  Before  the  Chrifiian  era.  The  facred  hiffory 
defcribes  the  firft  warriors  under  the  name  of  hunters. 
Thus  Nimrod  is  reprefented  as  “ a mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.”  (Gen.  x.  9.)  In  the  fequel,  he  made  foldiers  of  his 
companions,  who  hadaffiiled  him  in  hunting  and  defiroying 
the  favage  beads  that  laid  wade  the  country  about  Babylon, 
and  employed  them  in  extending  and  edablifhing  his  con- 
queds. 

“ Bold  Nimrod  fird  the  lion’s  trophies  wore, 

The  panther  bound,  and  lanc’d  the  bridling  boar  : 

He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer, 

And  wheel  the  courier  in  his  mid  career.”  Tickell. 

We  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  the 
Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it  always  made  one  of  their 
genteeler  diverfions ; and  as  to  the  wilder  and  more  barba- 
rous, it  ferved  them  with  food  and  neceffaries.  The  Roman 
jurifprudence,  which  was  formed  on  the  manners  of  the  fird 
ages,  made  a law  of  it,  and  ellablifhed  it  as  a maxim,  that 
as  the  natural  right  of  tilings  which  have  no  mader  belongs 
to  the  fird  poffeffor ; wild  beads,  birds,  and  fidies,  are  the 
property  of  him,  whoever  he  be,  that  can  fird  take  them. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians,  who  over-ran  the 
Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a dronger  tade  for  the 
diverfion,  and  the  people  being  now  poffeffed  of  other,  and 
more  eafy  means  of  fubfidence  from  the  lands  and  poffef- 
fions  of  thofe  they  had  vanquidied  ; their  chiefs  and  leaders 
began  to  appropriate  the  right  of  hunting,  and,  indead  of  a 
uatural  right,  to  make  it  a royal  one.  Thus  it  continues 
to  this  day,  the  right  of  hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only 
to  the  king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

And  hence  have  arifen  all  our  laws  and  charters  of  the 
fored,  laws  and  regulations  for  prefervation  of  the  game, 
&c.  See  Forest,  Game,  and  Trespass- 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients- was  much. like  tliat  now 
pra&ifed  for  the  rein  deer  ; which  is  feldom  hunted  at  force, 
or  with  hounds  ; but  only  drawn  with  a blood-hound,  and 
foredalied  with  nets  and  engines.  Thus  did  they  with  all 
beads  ; whence  a dog  is  never  commended  by  them  for 
opening,  before  he  has  difcovered  where  the  bead  lies  : 
hence  they  were  not  in  any  manner  curious  as  to  the  raufic 
of  their  hounds,  or  the  compoiition  of  their  kennel  or  pack, 
either  for  deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is 
become  a principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days. 

Their  huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accudomed  to  fliout  and 
make  a great  noife,  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies  : “ ingentem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  cervum.” 
But  that  clamour  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  nets 
laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  in  it  very 
extraordinary.  The  nobles  or  gentry  being  informed  which 
way  a herd  of  deer  paffed,  gave  notice  to  one  another,  and 
appointed^  meeting  ; every  one  bringing  with  him  a crofs- 
bow  or  long-bow,  and  a bundle  of  itaves,  Ihod  with  iron* 
the  heads  bored,  with  a cord  palling  through  them  all  i 
thus  provided  they  came  to  the  herd,  and  calling  themfelves 
about  in  a large  ring*  furrounded  the  deer.  Then,  each 
taking  his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up.  his  Hake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  his  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  at 
the  di fiance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another.  Then  taking, 
feathers  dyed  in  crimfon.and  faftened.on  a thread,  they  tied 
them  to  the  cord  ; fo  that  with  the  leaft  breath  of  wind 
they  would  whirl  round,.  "Which  done,  .the  perfons  who 
kept  the  Hands  withdrew',  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  next 
covert.  Then  the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with 
hounds  to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their 
cry;,  which,  Hying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and 
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Hill  gazing  on  the  ihaking  and  finning  feathers,  wanderbcl 
about  as  if  kept  in  with  a real  wall  or  pale.  The  ranger 
Hill  purfued,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  name,  as  he  paded 
by  their  Hand,  commanded  him  to  Ihoot  the  firft,  third,  or 
fixth,  as  he  pleafed  ; and  if  any  of  them  miffed,  or  fingled 
out  another  than  that  affigned  him,  it  was  counted  a grievous 
difgrace.  By  fuch  means,  as  they  paffed  by  their  feveral 
Rations,  the  whole  herd  -was  killed  by  the  feveral  bands. 

Hunting  conftituted  a great  part  of  the  employment 
of  the  ancient  Germans  and  alfo  of  the  Britons,  when  the 
more  furious  occupations  of  war  did  not  engage  their  atten- 
tion. This  was  not  merely  an  amufement  to  which,  in 
many  cafes,  the  ferocity  of  their  temper  adlually  inclined 
them,  but  it  was  the  principal  means  by  which,  in  the  uncul- 
tivated ftate  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they 
procured  their  fubfiftence.  Such  was  the  cafe  fo  late  as  tha 
third  century  with  thofe  unconquered  Britons  who 
lived  beyond  Adrian’s  wall.  With  the  Celtic  nations 
hunting,  to  which  they  were  inordinately  attached,  ferved  as 
a preparatory  difeipline  for  war  ; and  it  has  anfwered  the 
fame  purpofe  in  many  other  nations,  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  denominate  barbarous.  So  general  and  fo 
ardent  was  the  attachment  to  hunting  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  that,  whilft  the  chieftains  pradlifed  it  in  order  to 
prepolfefs  their  miftreffes  with  a favourable  opinion  of  theip 
valour  and  agility,  young  ladies  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and- 
beauty  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  chafe.  On  ac- 
count of  the  general  prevalence  of  this  paftime,  and  its- 
apprehended  injury  to  the  general  interefts  of  fociety,  the 
liberty  of  the  chafe  has  been  more  or  lefs  reftrained  fronv 
early  ages,  and  kings  and  princes  have  fucceffively  augmented 
their  affumed  rights  in  hunting  ; claiming  to  themfelves  the 
primitive  and  lole  title  to  hunt,  and  controlling  their  no~ 
bles,  and  all  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  from  enjoying  this 
amufement,  unlefs,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  pri- 
vilege was  granted  by  them,  and  liable  to  be  revoked  at 
their-;  will...  Hence  arofe  the  numerous  and  fevere  re  it  rain  ts 
and  penalties  of  the  game  laws.  See  Game. 

Among  the  Mexicans  hunting  was  a favourite  exercife  5. 
and  in  purfuing  it  they  ufed,  with  Angular  dexterity,  bovvs- 
and  arrows,  darts,  nets,  fnares,  and  a kind  of  tubes,  through, 
which  they  fiiot  out,  by  blowing,  little  balls  at  birds- 
Thofe  inllruments,  of  this  kind,  that  were  ufed  by  their  kings 
and  great  men,  were  curioufly  carved  and  painted,  and 
adorned  with  filver  and  gold.  Befides  their  private  hunting 
exercifes,  in  which  they  engaged  for  amufement  or  fub- 
fiftence, they  had  alfo  hunting  matches,  either  appointed  by 
the  king,  or  undertaken  with  a view  of  providing  victims  for- 
their  faerifices.  A -wood,  not  far  from  the  capital,  was 
feledled  for  this  -purpofe ; and  it  was  enclofed  by  fome 
thoufands  of  hunters,  who -formed  a circle  of  fix,  feven,  or- 
eight  miles,  according  to  the  number  of  animals  which  they 
prapofed  to  take.  Fire  was  then  fet  to  the  grafs  in  a num- 
ber of  places,  and  a terrible  noife  was  made  with  drums* 
horns,  ihoufcing  and  whiffling.  The  hunters  at  the  fame 
time  gradually  contradled  their  circle,  and  thus  enclofed  the  >- 
game  in  a very  imall  fpace,  and  it  was  taken  in  the  fnares 
that  had  been  previoufly  fet,  or  killed  by  the  hunters.  The 
number  of  animals,  comprehending  deer,  wild  goats,  hares, 
rabbits,  See.  collected  and  deftroyed  on  thefe  occafions,  is  al=  - 
moll  incredible. 

Hunting  was  alfo  much  pradlifed  by  tbe  favage  and, 
bloody  conqueror  Genghiz-Kban  ; and  his  method  of  em-  - 
ploying  his  foldiers  in  a kind  of  warfare  with  the  bealls, 
when  they  had  no  human  enemies  with  whom  to  contend,, 
was  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  The  chafe  is  dill  an 
object  to  which  the  Fall  Indian  princes  are  much  inclined,, 
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Mr.  Blanc,  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
ul  Dovvlah,  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  nabob  of  Oude 
in  1785  and  1786,  gives  the  following  account  of  them. 

I he  time  cliofen  tor  the  hunting  party  is  about  the  be- 
ginning of  December;  and  the  diverhon  is  continued  till  the 
heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
oblige  them  to  flop.  During  this  time  a circuit  of  between 
400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made  ; the  hunters  bending 
their  courfe  towards  the  fkirts  of  the  northern  mountains, 
where  the  country  is  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  vifir  takes 
along  with  him  not  only  his  court  and  feraglio,  but  a great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  His  immediate  atten- 
dants may  amount  to  about  2000  ; but  belides  thefe  he  is 
alfo  followed  by  500  or  600  horfe,  and  feveral  battalions  of 
regular  fepoys  with  their  field-pieces.  Four  or  five  hundred 
elephants  are  alfo  taken  along  with  him  : of  which  fome 
are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting,  and  fome  for 
clearing  the  jungles  and  forefts  of  the  game.  About  as 
many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beautiful  Perfian  and  Arabian 
breeds  alfo  accompany  him.  A great  many  wheel  car- 
riages drawn  by  bullocks  likewife  attend,  which  are  ufed 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  women  ; fometimes  alfo 
he  has  an  Englilh  chaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a chariot; 
but  all  thefe,  as  well  as  the  horfes,  are  merely  for  fhow,  the 
vifirjiimfclf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than  an  ele- 
phant, or  fometimes, when  fatigued  or  indifpofed,  a palanquin. 
7 he  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  are  principally  gre-hounds, 
of  which  there  may  be  about  300 ; he  has  alfo  about  200 
hawks,  and  a few  trained  leopards  for  hunting  deer.  There 
are  a great  number  of  markfmen,  vvhofe  profeffion  it  is  to 
fhoot  deer ; with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game : as 
none  of  the  natives  of  India  know  how  to  fhoot  game  with 
fmall  (hot,  or  to  hunt  with  flow  hounds.  A vafl  number  of 
matchlocks  are  carried  along  with  the  company  with  many 
Englilh  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  30  pairs  of  piflols, 
bows  and  arrows,  belides  fwords,  daggers,  and  fabres  with- 
out number.  There  are  alfo  nets  of  various  kinds,  fome 
for  quail,  and  others  very  large,  for  fifhing,  which  are 
carried  along  with  him  upon  elephants,  attended  by  fifher- 
jnen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready  for  throwing  into  any  river 
or  lake  that  may  be  met  with.  Every  article  that  can  con- 
tribute to  luxury  or  pleafure  is  likewife  carried  along  with 
the  army.  A great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges 
water,  and  even  ice  is  tranfported  for  cooling  the  drink. 
The  fruits  of  the  feafon  and  trefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  ftationed  at  the  diftance 
of  every  ten  miles ; by  which  means  each  article  is  con- 
veyed day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
Belides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  there  are  alfo  fighting 
antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  rams  in  great  numbers ; alio 
feveral  hundred  pigeons,  fome  fighting  cocks,  w'ith  a vaft 
variety  of  parrots,  nightingales,  See. 

To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of  this 
expedition,  there  is  always  a large  bazar,  or  moving  town, 
which  attends  the  camp  ; confiding  of  fhop-keepers  and 
artificers  of  all  kinds,  money-changers,  dancing-wemen  ; fo 
that,  on  the  mod  moderate  calculation,  the  whole  number  of 
people  in  his  camp  cannot  be  computed  at  fewer  than 
20,oc o.  The  nabob  himfelf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his 
camp,  are  provided  with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage, 
which  are  always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place  to 
which  he  intends  to  go  ; and  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  whatever  direction  mod  game  is  expected  ; fo  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finifhed  his  fport  in  the  morning,  he  finds 
his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  his  reception. 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed  in  a 
regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they  keep  con. 


verfing  together  and  looking  out  for  game.  A great  many 
foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometimes  deer,  are  picked  up  by 
the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along  : the  hawks  are  carried  imme- 
diately before  the  elephants,  and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is 
fprung  for  them,  which  is  generally  partridges,  bullards, 
quails,  and  different  kinds  of  herons  ; thefe  laft  affording  ex- 
cellent fport  with  the  falcons  or  (harp-winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  llarted,  and  either  {hot  or  run  down  by 
the  dogs  and  horfemen.  Hunting  the  tyger,  however,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  diverfion,  and  the  difeovery  of 
one  of  thefe  animals  is  accounted  a matter  of  great  joy. 
The  cover  in  which  the  tyger  is  found  is  commonly  long 
grafs,  or  reeds  of  fuch  an  height  as  frequently  to  reach 
above  the  elephants  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  find  him  in  fuch  a 
place,  as  he  commonly  endeavours  either  to  fteal  off,  or  lies 
fo  clofe  to  the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  ele- 
phants are  almolt  upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  fkulks  away, 
but  is  {hot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  feeir;  it  being  generally 
contrived  that  the  nabob  fliall  have  the  compliment  of  firing 
firll.  If  he  be  not  difabled,  the  tyger  continues  to  fkulk 
along,  followed  by  the  line  of  elephants  ; the  nabob  and 
others  {hooting  at  him  as  often  as  he  can  be  feen  till  he  falls. 
The  elephants  themfelves  are  very  much  afraid  of  this  ter- 
rible animal,  and  difeover  their  apprehenfions  by  fhrieking 
and  roarinc  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  fmell  him  or  hear  liim 
growl ; generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place 
where  he  is.  When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a particular 
fpot,  the  elephants  are  diipofed  of  in  a circle  round  him  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  will  at  laft  make  a defperate  attack, 
fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  neareft,  and  attempting 
to  tear  him  with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some,  but  very  few,  of 
the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  attack  the  tyger  ; and  this 
they  do  by  curling  up  their  trunks  under  their  mouths,  and 
then  aVlempting  to  tofs,  or  otherwife  defiroy  him  with  their 
tufks,  or  to  crufli  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  good  fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a day  ; though 
fometimes,  when  a female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  two 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  objects  of  purfuit  in  thefe  excurfions  are  wild 
elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinocerofes.  Our  author  was 
prefent  at  the  hunting  of  a wild  elephant  of  vafl  fize  and 
flrength.  An  attempt  was  firll  made  to  take  him  alive  by 
furrounding  him  with  tame  elephants,  while  he  was  kept  at 
bay  by  crackers  and  other  fire-works  ; but  he  conftantly 
eluded  every  effort  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of 
the  tame  elephants  got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  ffrong 
ropes  over  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
faftening  them  around  trees  ; but  he  conftantly  fnapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  and  purfued  his  way  to  the  foreft. 
Some  of  the  ffrongefl  and  molt  furious  of  the  fighting  ele- 
phants were  then  brought  up  to  engage  him  ; but  he  attacked 
them  with  fuch  fury  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  defift.  In 
his  firuggle  with  one  of  them  he  broke  one  of  his  tufks,  and 
the  broken  piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  dia« 
meter,  of  folid  ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  feveral  yards  above 
their  heads.  Orders  were  now  given  to  kill  him,  as  it  ap* 
peared  impofiible  to  take  him  alive  ; but  even  this  was  not 
accomplifhed  without  the  greatell  difficulty.  He  twice 
turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued  him  ; and  in  one 
of  thefe  attacks  flruck  the  elephant  obliquely  on  which  the 
prince  rode,  threw  him  upon  his  fide,  but  then  paffed  on 
without  offering  farther  injury.  At  laft  he  fell  dead,  after 
having  received,  as  was  fuppofed,  upwards  of  1000  balls 
into  his  body.  See  Elephas. 

Hunting,  confidered  as  an  cxercife,  is  perhaps  the  belt  that 
can  pofiibly  be  contrived  for  ftrengthening  the  general  habit, 
and  procuring  health  and  vigour,  The  Teafon  of  the  year, 
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the  time  of  the  day  deftined  for  this  amufertient,  and  the 
motion  neceflary  on  this  occaiion,  are  all  admirably  adapted 
to  the  relloration  mid  continuance  of  health.  It  is,  befides, 
of  no  imall  importance  to  have  the  mind  recreated  at  the 
time  the  body  is  exercifed  ; for  this  admirably  affifts  the 
due  circulation  of  the  fluids  through  the  minute  canals 
deftined  for  their  conveyance  ; and  there  are  few  people  not 
utterly  abandoned  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery  of  fome  kind 
or  other,  who  do  not  perceive  a fpontaneous  flow  of  fpirits 
when  they  ride  at  or  about  the  rife  of  the  fun,  when  they 
refpire  the  pureft  air,  when  variety  of  perpetually  changing 
feenes  prefent  themfelves,  and  when  the  mind  is  agreeably 
agitated  concerning  the  event  of  the  chafe. 

If  we  advert  to  the  charafter  of  thofe  nations  in  ancient 
times,  which  were  moll  addicled  to  this  excrcife,  we  (hall 
find  that  they  delighted  in  war,  and  in  opprefling  and  en Hav- 
ing their  own  fpecies.  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  was  a 
tvrant.  The  Lacedaemonians  indulged  themfelves  without 
controul  in  this  exercile,  whilil  they  cruelly  opprefled  thofe 
•whom  they  had  in  their  power.  (See  Helots.)  The 
wife  legiflator  Solon  refrained  the  Athenians  from  gratify- 
ing themfelves  in  this  way,  left  they  fltould  be  led  to  neglect 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Scythians, 
&c.  were  fond  of  hunting  and  of  war.  As  mankind  be- 
came more  civilized,  hunting  became  lefs  prevalent : fuch 
was  in  a degree  the  cafe  with  t’ne  Romans,  although  they 
continued  to  a late  period  to  make  death  and  daughter  fami- 
liar to  the  citizens,  by  the  diverfions  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  circus,  which  conliftcd  of  exhibitions  of  wild  hearts, 
and  of  human  gladiators,  deftroying  one  another.  Thofe 
who  think  the  exercife  of  hunting  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  humanity,  allege  that  it  is  allowable  only 
when  an  uncultivated  country  is  over-run  with  noxious  ani- 
mals, or  when  it  is  neceflary  to  kill  wild  animals  for  food. 
For  a defence  of  this  diverfion,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  humanity,  fee  Man- 
cheller  Tranfattions,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  &c. 

Hunting  is  praftifed  in  a different  manner,  and  with  a 
different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature,  genius,  and 
addrefs,  of  the  particular  beaft  which  is  the  object  of  it. 
Thefe  hearts  are,  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf,  buck, 
doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe  ; the  five  firft  of  which  are  deno- 
minated bealts  of  the  foreft,  or  venery,  fylvefres ; and  the 
five  latter,  hearts  of  the  field,  or  of  chafe,  campefres. 

The  gentlemen,  and  mailers  of  the  fport,  have  framed  a 
new  fet  of  terms,  which  may  be  called  the  hunting  language ; 
a concife  vocabulary  of  which  we  fhall  here  give  the 
reader. 

The  terms,  then,  ufed  for  hearts  of  venery  and  chafe,  as 
they  are  in  company,  are  thefe  : they  fay,  a herd  of  harts, 
and  all  manner  of  deer  ; a levy  of  roes  ; a founder  of  fwine  ; 
a rout  of  wolves  ; a richefs  of  martens  ; a brace  or  leafs  of 
bucks,  foxes,  or  hares ; a couple  of  rabbits  or  conies. 

There  are  alfo  terms  for  their  lodging  ; a hart  is  faid  to 
harbour  ; a buck  lodges  ; a roe  beds  ; a hare  feats,  or  forms  ; 
a coney  fits ; a fox  kennels  ; a marten  trees ; an  otter  watches; 
a badger  earths  ; a boar  couches. 

Hence,  to  exprefs  their  dillodging,  they  fay,  unharbour 
the  hart ; roufe  the  buck  ; fart  the  hare  ; bolt  the  coney  ; 
unkennel  the  fox  ; untree  the  marten  ; vent  the  otter  ; dig  the 
badger ; rear  the  boar. 

The  terms  for  their  noife  at  rutting  time  are  as  follows  : 
a hart  belleth  ; a buck  ‘ growns  or  fronts  ; a roe  bellows  ; a 
hare  beats  or  taps  ; an  otter  whines  ; a boar  j reams ; a fox 
larks  ; a badger  fhrieks  ,*  a wolf  howls  ; a goat  rattles. 

Terms  for  their  copulation  : a hart  or  buck  goes  to  rut ; 
a roe  goes  to  fount ; a bear  goes  to  brim  ; a hare  or  coney 
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goes  to  buck  ; a fox  goes  to  clicketing ; a wolf  goes  to  match 
or  make ; an  otter  hunteth  for  his  kind. 

Terms  for  the  footing  and  treading  : of  a hart  we  fay, 
the  fot;  of  a buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view ; of  all 
deer,  if  on  the  grals,  and  fcarce  vifible,  the  foiling ; of  a 
fox,  the  print;  and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  footing; 
of  an  otter,  the  marks;,  of  a boar,  the  track;  the  hare, 
when  in  open  fields,  is  faid  to  fore ; when  fhe  winds  about 
to  deceive  the  hounds,  fhe  doubles ; when  fhe  beats  on  the 
hard  highway,  and  her  footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  file 
pricketh ; in  fnow,  it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

The  tail  of  a hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  called  the 
fngle;  that  of  a boar,  the  wreath;  of  a fox,  the  brufs  or 
drag;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the  chape ; of  a wolf,  the  fern; 
of  a hare  and  coney,  the  feat. 

The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a hart,  and  all  deer,  is  called 
f emmets  o t fewmifhing;  of  a hare,  crotiles  or  crotjing  ; of  a 
hoar,  leffcs ; of  a fox,  the  billeting;  and  of  other  the  like 
vermin,  the  fuants;  of  an  otter  the  fpraints.  As  to  the 
heads  of  deer,  fomething  has  already  been  fpoken  under  the 
article  Head. 

For  the  attire  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  of  a flag,  if  perfect, 
are,  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the  little  knobs  on  it,  the  beam,  the 
gutters,  the  antler,  the  fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  all  at 
top,  the  croches ; of  the  buck,  the  bur,  beam , brow-antler, 
back-antler,  advancer,  palm , and  fpellers. 

If  the  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a man’s  hand,  it  is 
called  a palmed  head.  Heads  bearing  not  above  three  or 
four,  and  the  croche9  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are 
called  crowned  heads.  Heads  having  double  croches,  are 
called  forked  heads,  becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the 
top  of  the  like  forks. 

They  fay  a litter  of  cubs  ; a nef  of  rabbits  ; a fquirrel’s, 
dray. 

The  terms  ufed  in  refpedl  to  the  dogs,  &c.  are  as  follow: 
of  grey-hounds,  two  make  a brace;  of  hounds,  a couple;  of 

frey-hounds,  three  make  a leafs ; of  hounds,  a couple  and 
alf: — they  fay,  let  ftp  a grey-hound  ; and  caf  of' -a.  hound  : 
the  firing  wherein  a grey -hound  is  led  is  called  a leafs  ; and 
that  of  a hound  a lyome:  the  grey-hound  has  his  collar,  and 
the  hound  his  couples : we  fay  a kennel  of  hounds,  and  a pack 
of  beagles. 

Hunting,  fyles  or  manners  of,  are  various,  according  to 
the  country,  the  beafi,  and  the  means  whereby  he  is  to  be 
caught. 

Hunting,  as  pradlifed  among  us,  is  chiefly  performed 
with  dogs  ; of  which  we  have  various  kinds,  accommodated 
to  the  various  kinds  of  game  : hounds,  grey-hounds,  faunih- 
hounds,  blood-hounds,  terriers,  Sic.  See  Log,  Hound,  Sec. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs,  they  generally  rank  them  under 
the  heads  of  enterers,  drivers,  fyers,  tyers.  Sc c. 

On  fome  occafions,  nets,  fpears,  and  inftruments  for  dig- 
ging the  ground  are  alfo  required  : nor  is  the  hunting-horn 
to  be  omitted.  See  Horn. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  hart,  buck,  roe,  hare , 
foe,  badger,  and  otter.  We  fhall  here  give  fomething  of 
what  relates  to  each  of  thefe. 

With  regard  to  the  fealons  of  hunting : hart  and  buck 
hunting  begins  at  the  end  of  fc-nre-month,  which  is  a fort- 
night after  Midfummer,  and  lails  till  Holv-rood-day.  The 
hind  and  doe  come  in  courfe  on  Holy-rood-day,  and  laft  till 
Candlemas.  Fox  hunting  comes  in  at  Chriitmas  and  holds 
till  Annunciation-. 

Roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas  and  ends  at  Candle- 
mas. Hare  hunting  commences  at  Michaelmas,  and  goes 
out  at  the  end  of  February.  Where  the  wolf  and  boar  are 
hunted,  the  feafon  fur  each  begins  at  Cfiriflmas  ; thefirft 
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ending  at  the  Annunciation,  the  fecond  at  the  Purifica- 
tion. 

Here,  too,  is  the  place  for  fome  general  terms  and 
phrafes,  more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progreis  ot  the  fport 
itfelf;  what  belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  particu- 
lar, being  referved  for  the  refpeftive  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  call  off,  and  finding  the  fcent 
of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry,  they  are  laid  to  chal- 
lenge; when  they  are  too  bui'y  before  the  fcent  be  good, 
the\  are  faid  to  babble;  when  too  bufy  where  the  fcent  is 
good,  bawl;  when  they  run  it  end-ways  orderly,  holding  in 
together  merrily,  and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be 
in  full  cry  ; when  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it 
is  called  running  mute. 

When  l'paniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a grey-hound  in  the 
courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lap fe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are  faid 
to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they  are 
faid  to  tin icc  amifs. 

When  then  they  take  frelh  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they  are 
faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  traverfing 
the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  nm  at  a whole  herd  of  deer  inftead  of  a 
fin  ode  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Do»-s  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expefted  to  come 
by  and  call  oft'  after  the  other  hounds  are  paffed,  are  called 
a relay.  If  they  be  call  off  before  the  other  dogs  be  come 
up,  it  is  called  a vaunt  lay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make  a 
proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a blemijh. 

A leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds  is  named  a 
call  or  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death  of  a deer  is  called 
the  mort.  The  part  belonging  to  the  dogs  of  any  chafe 
they  have  killed  is  the  reward.  They  fay,  take  off  a deer  s 
{kin  ; Jlrip  or  cafe  a hare,  fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin;  which 
is  done  by  beginning  at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  fldn  over 
the  ears  down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting,  Laws  relating  to.  See  Game. 

Notwithllanding  all  the  game  laws,  and  the  various  qua- 
lifications for  hunting  pointed  out  by  ftatutes,  which  imply  a 
power  for  perfons  fo  qualified  to  hunt,  yet,  according  to  judge 
Black  (lone,  no  man  but  he  who  has  a chafe,  or  free-warren, 
by  grant  of  the  crown  or  prefeription,  which  fuppofes  one, 
can  juftify  hunting  or  fporting  upon  another  man’s  foil  ; nor 
indeed,  in  thorough  itriftnefs  of  common  law,  either  hunting 
or  fporting  at  all.  By  fiat,  i Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  unlawful 
hunting  in  any  legal  foreil,  park,  or  warren,  not  beingthe 
kino-’s  property,  by  night,  or  with  painted  faces,  was  declared  to 
be  (ingle  felony.  But  now  by  the  ttatute  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
to  appear  armed  in  any  enclofed  forefi  or  place  where  deer  are 
ufually  kept,  or  in  any  warren  for  hares  or  conies,  or  in  any 
high  road,  open  heath,  common,  ordown,  by  day  or  night,  with 
faces  blacked  or  otherwife  difguifed,  or  (being  fo  difguifed) 
to  hunt,  wound,  kill,  or  (leal  any  deer,  to  rob  a warren,  or 
to  (leal  fifh,  or  to  procure  by  gift  or  promife  of  reward  any 
perfon  to  join  them  in  fuch  unlawful  aft,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Perfons  fo  hunting  are  liable  to  actions 
of  trefpafs  by  the  poffeffors  of  the  land.  Comment,  vol.  ii. 
p.  418,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  174.  See  Trespass. 

Hunting,  Badger.  A badger  is  called  by  feveral  names 
a vrey,  brock,  lorefon , or  baufon  : the  male  is  called  a 
ladder,  or  boar-pig,  and  the  female  a fow.  See  U lists 
MMs.  7 


This  bead  is  very  frequent  in  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Alpine, 
and  Helvetian  coaits  ; and  is  not  uncommon  in  France  and 
England.  It  is  found  alfo  as  far  north  as  Norway  and 
Rulfia  ; in  Siberia,  about  the  rivers  Tom  and  Lena  ; it  in- 
habits China,  and  is  expofed  to  fale  for  food  in  the  markets  of 
Pekin. 

The  badger  is  a very  (leepy  bead,  efpecially  in  the  day- 
time, feldom  ffirring  abroad  but  in  the  night  ; whence  the 
denomination  lucifuga,  q.  d.  avotder  of  the  light.  It  burrows 
under  ground  like  the  fox,  and  forms  feveral  different  apart- 
ments, though  with  only  one  entrance,  carrying  in  its  mouth 
grais  in  order  to  form  a bed  for  its  young.  It  is  fo  cleanly 
an  animal,  that  it  never  obeys  the  call  ot  nature  in  its  apart- 
ments, but  goes  out  for  that  purpofe.  It  breeds  only  once 
in  a year,  and  brings  four  or  five  at  a time. 

The  badger  is  a deep  biting  bead,  having  very  (harp  teeth  ; 
to  guard  againff  the  effefts  of  which,  it  is  ufual  to  put  great 
broad  collars  about  the  dogs’  necks.  He  fights  on  his  back, 
and  by  this  means  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  both  his  teeth  and  nails. 
He  has  a faculty  of  blowing  up  his  (kin  after  a ((range  man- 
ner, by  which  he  defends  himfelf  againfi  any  blow  or  bite  of 
the  dogs  ; fo  that  you  may  threfh  on  Isis  back  till  you  are 
weary  to  no  purpofe  : but  a fmall  ftroke  on  the  nofe  dif- 
patches  him  prefently.  The  (kin  of  the  badger,  when 
dred'edwith  the  hair,  is  ufed  for  pillol  furniture.  The  High- 
landers make  their  pendant  pouches  of  it.  The  hair  is  often 
ufed  for  making  brufties  to  foften  the  (hades  in  painting, 
called  fweetening  tools.  Thefe  animals  are  alfo  hunted  in 
the  winter  nights  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh,  for  the  hind  quar- 
ters may  be  made  into  hams,  not  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  the 
belt  bacon.  The  fat  is  much  valued  for  ointments  and 
falves. 

The  method  of  hunting  the  badger  is  thus  : feek  the 
earth  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a clear  moonfliine 
night  go  and  (lop  all  the  holes  but  one  or  two,  and  therein 
place  lacks,  (aliened  with  drawing  firings,  which  may  (hut 
him  in  as  (oon  as  he  drains  the  bag.  The  bags  thus  fet,  cad 
oft  your  hounds,  and  beat  all  the  groves,  hedges  or  tufts  within 
a mile  or  two  : the  badgers  that  are  abroad  being  alarmed 
by  the  dogs,  will  ftraight  repair  to  their  earths,  and  foon  be 
taken.  He  that  days  to  watch  the  facks  mud  Hand  clofe, 
and  upon  a clear  wind,  or  elfe  the  badger  will  find  him,  and 
fly  fome  other  way  for  fafety.  If  the  hounds  either  encoun- 
ter him,  or  undertake  the  chafe  before  he  can  get  into  his 
earth,  he  will  (land  at  bay  like  a boar,  and  make  excellent 
fport. 

If  the  badger  be  attacked  in  his  earth,  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceives the  terriers  yearn  him,  he  will  (lop  the  hole  between  the 
dogs  and  himfelf  ; and  if  the  dogs  continue  baying,  he 
removes  his  baggage  with  him,  and  goes  into  another  apart- 
ment or  chamber,  of  which  he  ufually  has  half  a dozen  in 
the  burrow  ; thus  retreating  from  one  to  the  other,  till  he 
can  go  no  farther,  and  barricading  the  way  as  he  goes.  In 
hunting  the  badger  as  well  as  the  fox,  a man  cannot  juftify 
breaking  the  foil,  and  digging  him  out  of  his  earth. 

Another  mode  of  catching  badgers  is  by  a “ pit-fall” 
acrofs  their  accuitomed  path.  This  fiiould  be  five  feet  deep 
and  four  feet  long,  narrow  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  wide 
in  the  middle.  This  pit  mull  be  covered  with  fmall  boughs  or 
(ticks,  which  retain  their  leaves  (either  withered  or  green, 
according  to  the  feafon)  : they  mult  be  fo  laid,  that  the 
weight  of  the  badger  when  he  treads  upon  them  will  inilantly 
make  them  give  way.  The  digging  of  badgers  is,  without 
very  good  terriers,  a work  of  time  : for  if  terriers  do  not  keep 
conltantly  at  him,  from  his  facility  in  penetrating  and  throw- 
ing  back  the  earth  (which  he  poffeffes  beyond  any  other  ani- 
mal) he  will,  in  loofe  (and,  bury  himfelf  fafter  than  the 
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workmen  can  fink  pits,  by  which  he  may  be  got  into  an 
angle. 

Hunting,  Boar.  See  Boar. 

Hunting,  Buck,  or  hunting  fallow  deer.  See  Buck,  and 
Cervus  Damn. 

The  female  is  called  doe,  or  doo  : the  firft  year  a fawn  ; 
fecond,  a togg  ; the  third,  a doe.  See  Deer. 

Lefs  art  and  Ikill  are  required  in  lodging  a buck,  than  in 
harbouring  a hart  or  flag;  nor  does  there  need  fo  much  draw- 
ing after  ; it  is  fufficient  that  you  judge  by  the  view,  and 
mark  what  grove  or  covert  he  enters  ; for  he  does  not  wander 
. and  rove  fo  often  as  a hart,  nor  fo  frequently  change  his 
layer.  When  hard  hunted  he  ufually  takes  to  fome  itrong 
hold  or  covert,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ; not  flying  far 
before  the  hounds,  nor  eroding  nor  doubling,  nor  uiing  any 
of  the  fubtleties  the  hart  is  accuftomed  to. 

The  buck  will  beat  a brook,  but  feldom  a great  river  as 
the  hart,  nor  can  he  flay  fo  long  at  foil. 

The  greateft  fubtilty  a huntfman  need  life  in  hunting  the 
buck,  is  to  beware  of  hunting  counter  or  change,  becaufe 
of  the  plenty  of  fallow  deer,  which  ufe  to  come  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  hounds  than  the  red  deer  do. 

The  buck  herds  more  than  the  hart,  and  lietli  in  the  dried 
places  ; but  it  he  be  at  large,  unconfined  in  a park,  he  herds 
but  little  from  May  to  Augult,  becaufe  the  flies  trouble  him. 
He  takes  delight  in  hilly  places,  but  choofes  the  dales  to 
feed  in . 

Hunting,  Fox.  See  Fox.  His  nature,  in  many  re- 
fpeifts,  is  like  that  of  a wolf ; and  both  bring  the  fame 
number  of  cubs  at  a litter  : but  the  fox  litters  deep  under- 
ground, which  the  wolf  does  not. 

The  fox  fleeps  much  and  iound  during  the  day,  and,  like 
the  dog,  lies  in  a round  form,  and  may  be  approached  with- 
out waking  him ; but  he  is  in  motion  and  feeking  his  prey 
the  whole  night.  When  only  repofing  himfelf  he  ftretches 
out  his  hind  legs,  and  lies  on  his  belly  : in  this  polition 
he  fpies  the  birds,  as  they  alight  near  him,  and  is  ready 
to  fpring  upon  fuch  as  are  within  his  reach.  Crows,  mag- 
pies, and  other  birds,  which  conlider  the  fox  as  a com- 
mon enemy,  have  fuch  an  antipathy  to  him,  that  they  often 
give  notice  of  his  retreat,  by  the  moil  clamorous  notes. 
Jays  and  blackbirds,  in  particular,  will  inceflantly  repeat  the 
watch  cries  ; axd  when  the  hounds  are  in  chafe  of  him,  crows 
andmagpies  will  follownim  with  their  fereams  from  tree  to  tree 
to  a confiderable  diftance,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  hounds 
are  at  a check,  indicate  which  way  the  fox  lias  fliaped  his 
courfe.  The  fox  has  proverbially  a itrong  and  offeniive 
fmell ; he  has  alto  a yelping  kind  of  bark,  which  coniiflsof 
a quick  fuccefiion  of  fimilar  tones,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
generally  raifes  his  voice,  like  the  cry  of  the  peacock.  In 
winter,  and  efpeeially  during  froft  and  fnow,  and  when  going 
to  clicket,  he  yelps  much;  but  in  fummer  lie  is  almofl  entirely 
11  lent ; and  during  this  feafon  he  calls  his- hair. 

A bitch  fox  is  hard  to  take  when  breeding  and  with  cub, 
in  regard  the  lies  near  her  burrow,  into  which  (lie  runs  upon 
hearing  the  lead  noife  : indeed  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
take  her  at  any  time,  as  being  a beaft  of  exceeding  fubtilty. 
After  littering,  if  flie  perceives  her  retreat  is  difeovered,  (lie 
carries  off  her  cubs,  one  by  one,  to  a more  fecure  lun- 
ation. 

What  makes  fox-hunting  the  more  entertaining,  is  the 
ftrong  hot  feent  this  creature  affords,  which  keeps  up  an 
excellent  cry  ; but  as  his  feent  is  hotter  at  hand,  fo  it  dies 
fooner  than  that  of  a hare,  &c.  Add,  that  he  never  flies 
far  before  the  hounds,  as  not  trulling  to  his  legs  or  the 
champaign  ground,  but  has  recourfe  to  the  flrongelt  coverts. 
When  he  can  no  longer  Hand  up  before  the  hounds,  betake* 


earth,  and  mull  be  dug  out.  When  eourfedby  grey-hounds 
on  a plain,  his  laft  refuge  is  ufually  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  ~and 
flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they  come  near  him  ; fometimes 
fquirting  all  his  thicker  excrement  upon  them,  to  make  them 
give  over  their  courle. 

When  a bitch  fox  goes  a clicketing,  and  feeks  the  dog, 
flie  cries  with  a hollow  voice,  not  unlike  the  howling  of  a 
mad  dog  ; and  the  like  noife  file  makes  when  flie  miffes  any 
of  her  cubs  : but  flie  never  cries  at  all  when  (lie  is  about  to  be 
killed,  but  defends  lierfelf  in  filence  to  the  laft  gafp. 

The  fox  is  taken  with  hounds,  grey-hounds,  terriers, 
nets,  and  gins.  Of  terriers  there,  are  two  forts  : the  one 
crook-legged,  and  commonly  ftiort-haired,  which  take  earth 
well,  and  lie  long  at  fox  or  badger  ; the  other  is  (bagged, 
and  ftraight-legged,  which  will  not  only  hunt  above  ground 
as  others,  but  alfo  enter  the  earth  with  great  fury,  though 
thefe  cannot  flay  in  fo  long  on  account  of  their  vehemence. 

The  fox  chufes  to  earth  in  ground  hard  to  dig  : as  in  clay 
or  Itony  ground,  or  amonglt  the  roots  of  trees  ; and  his 
earth  has  commonly  but  one  hole,  which  goes  ftraight  along 
in,  before  it  comes  at  their  couch:  he  fometimes  by  craft  pufi- 
feffes  himfelf  of  a badger’s  old  burrow,  which  has  variety 
of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles.  Gefner  relates,  that  lie 
frequently  cheats  the  badger  of  his  habitation,  by  laying  bis 
excrement  at  the  mouth  of  the  other’s  burrow. 

The  modes  of  hunting  the  fox  formerly,  and  that  pradtifed 
at  preflint,  are  very  different.  In  the  earlieft  days,  when  this 
country  was  far  more  woody,  and  foxes  fo  much  abounded, 
as  to  be  in  a degree  like  wolves  a general  nuifance,  what  was 
then  termed  fox-hunting  was  effected  by  a great  number  of 
people,  with  dogs  of  all  kinds,  who  affembled  at  the  coverts 
where  the  foxes  harboured.  And  vvhilit  fome  befet  the 
place,  others  went  into  the  woods  with  fome  of  the  dogs  and 
forced  them  out,  to  be  either  courfed  by  the  reft  of  the  dogs, 
which  were  held  ready  to  be  flipped  at  them,  or  they  were 
taken  in  nets  and  hays  fet  on  the  outfides  for  that  purpofe. 

As  the  covers  were  reduced  in  fize  and  number,  this  fyf- 
tem  of  felf-defence  againft  the  fox’s  depredations,  gave  rife 
to  the  chafe  as  an  object  of  amufement ; the  feafon  for  hunt- 
ing- them  began  in  November  and  ended  in  March,  as  in  tl  e 
cold  weather  the  fox  was  fuppofed  to  leave  a ftronger  feent  ; 
the  earths  were  flopped  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  before 
hunting,  (which  is  perhaps  the  only  point  in  which  the  fox- 
hunting of  the  former  and  prefent  time  concurs,)  a huntf- 
man was  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take  all  his  dogs 
in  couples  and  hardled,  early  the  following  morning  to  the 
wood  dellgned  to  be  tried,  there  to  throw  off  his  fare  finders 
or  Jl aun ch  bounds , that  would  undertake  no.  other  lcent,  but 
that  of  the  fox  ; if  they  (truck  upon  a drag,  he  caft  off 
more  of  his  beft  hounds,  and  fo  continued  to  do  until  they 
ran  the  drag  up  to  the  fox’s  kennel,  which  was  the  moil 
opportune  moment  to  throw  off  the  major  part  of  the  cou- 
pled hounds  ; the  fox,  finding  himlelf  thus  hotly  purfued, 
after  trying  to  hunt  the  hounds,  was  compelled  to  forfake 
the  cover  and  trull  to  his  feet,  fleeing  from  wood  to  wood, 
and  fometimes  extending  his  courle  for  twenty  miles  ; the 
huntfman  on  foot  was  to  crofs  (with  what  hounds  he  had  io 
referve)  the  nearell  cut  from  cover  to  cover,  and  to  be  as 
much  as  poflible  in  the  way  to  throw  off  thofe  frefti  hounds, 
either  as  an  encouragement  to  the  finders  or  Haunch  hounds 
that  might  begin  to  rim  lag,  and  which  he  was  alfo  to  en- 
courage by  all  poflible  means,  or  he  was  to  keep  back  this 
corps  de  referve , to  have  them,  as  occafion  might  offer,  ready 
for  a dead  feent,  or,  as  he  judged  prudent,  for  the  latter  end 
of  the  day.  When  the  fox  was  killed  the  pack  was  to  be 
all  hallooed  in  to  bay  him,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
X >;  s him, 
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him,  becaufe  his ffh  was  hurtful  to  them  ; his  fat  was  how- 
ever in  high  efleem  for  fiirunk  ilnevvs. 

If  the  fox  ran  to  ground,  the  huntfman,  who  was  to  be 
provided  with  good  terriers,  was  to  lay  him  up  in  the  earth, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  w'as  fooner  done  by  putting 
a collar  of  bells  on  the  terrier’s  neck  ; when  dug  out,  he 
was  fometimes  given  to  the  hounds  to  be  killed  on  the  earth 
as  an  encouragement,  and  alfo  to  make  them  lie  when  they 
came  to  a ftrange  wood  and  to  an  unknown  earth,  at  other 
times  he  was  referved  alive  for  a future  day’s  fport ; if  the 
earth  proved  fo  deep  that  it  was  impollible  to  dig  him  out, 
fteel-traps  were  fet  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  or  hay  nets 
pitched  round  it,  to  take  him  at  his  going  off,  and  thefe 
implements  were  to  be  carefully  watched. 

The  whole  art  of  fox-hunting,  fays  Daniel  in  his  “ Rural 
Sports,’’  is  to  keep  hounds  (fee  Hound)  well  in  blood;  and 
therefore  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fox.  Sport  is  a 
fecondary  confideration  with  a true  fox -hunter:  his  firft 
motive  is  the  killing  of  the  fox,  by  which  he  makes  his 
hounds  : prefent  fuccefs  is  almoft  a ftire  fore-runner  of  fu- 
ture fport,  and  he  is  better  pleafed  with  an  indifferent  chafe 
with  death  at  the  clofe  of  it,  than  with  the  bell  chafe  poffi- 
ble,  if  it  terminates  with  the  lofs  of  the  fox.  Good  chafes 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  long  ones,  and  if  unfuccefsful,  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  hounds.  It  will  be  an  advantage 
to  hounds  when  out  of  blood  to  go  out  early.  The  morn- 
ing is  the  part  of  the  day  which  ufually  affords  the  bell 
lcent,  and  the  animal  itfelf,  which  you  are  at  this  time  more 
than  ever  defirous  of  killing,  is  then  leaff  able  to  efcape  ; 
the  want  of  reft,  added  perhaps  to  a full  belly,  gives  hounds 
a decided  fuperiority  over  an  early-found  fox.  Hounds 
ftiould  never  be  taken  out  in  a very  windy  or  bad  day, 
becaufe  fcent  is  at  fuch  times  extremely  precarious.  (See 
Scent.) 

Two  things,  fays  Mr.  Daniel  (ubi  fupra),  are  ever  to  be 
remembered  and  accomplifhed  in  fox-hunting  ; the  one  is,  to 
make  hounds fleady,  the  other  to  teach  and  compel  them  all 
to  draw ; never  fuffer  any  hounds  out  of  cover,  it  is  the 
effebl  of  bad  management  if  they  attempt  to  be  fo  ; hounds 
once  become  fteady  will  be  more  likely  to  draw  well  than  if 
they  were  not,  their  eagernefs  is  then  to  find  their  proper 
game,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  the  fcent  or  view  of  any 
other.  Many  huntfmen  are  fond  of  having  bounds  at  their 
I'orfe's  heels,  and  it  is  a modern  falhion  for  the  huntfman 
and  whippers-in  to  ride  into  the  cover,  and  by  their  noilc, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  fnd  the  fox  for  their  hounds  ; but  this 
proceeding  invariably  renders  hounds  lad  drawers,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  chance  of  ftubbing  the  horfes,  which  in 
an  inclofed  country  too  often  occurs,  without  needlefsly 
courting  the  danger  ; it  is  liable  alfo,  where  there  are  but 
few  finders,  to  have  a fox  found  by  them,  which  goes  down 
the  wind,  and  they  are  heard  of  no  more  that  day  ; befides, 
hounds  never  get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they 
fpread  the  cover. 

There  is  infinite  pleafure,  fays  a fportfman,  in  hearing 
when  a fox  is  well  found,  the  chorus  increafing  from  the  firft 
challenge,  and  the  correfponding  “ Hark  tw  Chirper’’  in- 
fpires  a joy  more  eafy  to  be  felt  than  defcribed  ; and  one 
fox  found  with  a good  drag  in  this  lively  manner,  .fur- 
paffes  the  bell  hare  chafe  that  was  ever  ran. 

Much  a foxiepends  on  the  firft  finding  a fox,  who,  if  well 
found,  may  be  laid  to  be  half  killed.  The  huntfman  ftiould 
draw  quietly,  and  up  the  wind ; this  is  material ; the  fox,  by 
drawing  up  the  wind,  does  not  hear  the  approach  of  the 
hounds,  who  by  this  means  are  alfo  within  hearing  ; belid*  s, 
fiiould  the  fox  turn  down  the  wind,  as  molt  probably  he 
will,  it  lets  the  bounds  ail  in.  If  covers  are  imall,  and 


from  which  a fox  Gannot  break  unfeen,  noife  can  then  do  no 
hurt,  but  late  in  the  feafon  foxes  are  wild,  particularly  in 
covers  that  are  often  hunted,  and  ftiould  there  be  any  noife, 
they  will  (link  their  kennels  and  get  too  much  advantage  ; 
the  whipper-in,  wdiere  this  is  fufpedled  to  happen,  ftiould 
get  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cover,  before  the  hounds  are 
thrown  into  it. 

Judicious  huntfmen  will  obferve  wdiere  foxes  like  belt  to 
lie  ; this  mult  of  courfe  vary  in  different  countries,  and  a 
knowdedge  of  the  country  will  bell  direbt  them  in  this 
refpebt.  Where  there  are  large  trabls  of  cover,  fuch  obfer- 
vation  will  fave  time  in  finding  ; generally  fpeaking,  foxes 
prefer  covers  that  he  high,  are  dry  and  thick  at  bottom, 
that  are  out  of  the  wind,  and  are  on  the  funny  fide  of  hills. 
The  cover  wdiere  a lox  is  found,  when  it  lias  remained  Hill 
any  time,  wdll  probably  produce  a feeond.  In  nutting  time, 
furze  brakes  and  two  or  three  years  coppices  are  then  the 
only  quiet  places  for  a fox  to  kennel  in  ; when  pheafant 
ftiooting  begins,  older  covers  are  more  likely.  The  feafon 
when  foxes  are  mod  w ild  and  ftrong,  is  near  Chriftmas  ; a 
huntfman  mull  at  that  feafon  lofe  no  time  in  drawing,  and 
be  as  filent  as  poffihle  ; three  or  four  years  coppices,  with 
heath  or  furze  at  bottom,  are  then  moll  likely.  The  male 
foxes,  about  Chriftmas,  travel  miles  after  the  females,  and 
when  hunted,  generally  run  directly  for  the  country  from 
whence  they  came  ; the  huntfman  has  at  that  feafon,  in  the 
courfe  of  three  weeks,  killed  twro  brace  of  dog  foxes  from 
one  cover,  where  the  leaft  diitance  was  twelve,  and  in  one 
of  the  four  chafes  was  extended  to  double  the  number  of 
miles,  from  the  place  of  unkennelling,  to  the  fpot  wdiere 
the  fox  was  killed. 

When  a firing  of  fmall  covers  have  plenty  of  foxes  in 
them,  fome  caution  is  neceffary  to  prevent  them  being  all 
difturbed  in  one  day.  Foxes  are  faid  to  go  down  wind  to 
thdir  kennel,  but  however  that  may  be,  the  huntfman  Ihould 
begin  drawing  at  the  farthell  cover  down  the  wind,  and  pro- 
ceed from  cover  to  cover  up  the  wind,  till  he  finds;  thefe 
advantages  will  attend  it,  he  will  draw  the  covers  more 
fpeedily,  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  getting  hounds  away, 
and  as  the  fox  moll  likely  will  run  the  covers  already  drawn, 
there  is  the  lefs  probability  of  changing,  and  the  covers 
which  are  up  the  wind,  beyond  where  the  fox  is  found,  re- 
main perfebtly  undifturbed. 

Never  hunt  the  fmall,  until  the  large  covers  have  been 
well  rattled  ; for  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  drive  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  to  increafe  the  number.  If  foxes  are 
meant  to  be  thinned  and  difperfed,  hounds  mull  throw  off 
at  the  fame  cover,  fo  long  as  a fox  can  be  found.  Hounds 
that  come  awray  with  the  lirlt  fox  that  breaks,  do  not  diilurb 
the  cover,  and  may  expebt  to  find  there  again  the  next  day ; 
but  where  foxes  are  fcarce,  the  fame  cover  ftiould  never  be 
drawn  two  days  following. 

Furze  covers  cannot  be  drawn  too  clofe,  and  if  a fox  is 
there  found,  he  ftiould  never  be  hallooed  until  quite  clear  of 
them  ; from  fuch  places,  hounds  are  fure  to  go  oft  w'ell 
with  him,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  head 
him  back  into  the  hounds  mouths. 

Dong  drags  in  large  covers  give  advantage  to  the  fox, 
who  frequently  takes  the  hint  and  fets  off ; this  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  throwing  hounds  into  that  part  of  the  cover 
where  lie  is  molt  likely  to  kennel,  the  huntiman  Ihould  then 
be  careful  not  to  take  the  heel  of  the  drag:  When  a fox 

gets  fo  far  the  ftart  of  hounds,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
hunt  after  him  with  a bad  fcent,  if  foxes  are  in  plenty,  they 
had  better  be  Hopped,  and  find  another ; ret  it  this  was  a 
conftant  practice,  it  might  make  the  hounds  indifferent  when 
upon  a cold  hunt,  and  hounds  Ihould  be  made  to  believe, 
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they  are  to  kill  that  game  which  they  are  firjl  encouraged  to 
purfue. 

When  hounds  approach  a cover  intended  to  be  drawn, 
and  dafh  away  towards  it,  whippers-in  ride  to  hop  them  ; 
they  had  better  let  them  alone,  it  checks  their  drawing,  and 
it  will  be  loon  enough  to  rate,  when  they  have  found  and 
hunt  improper  game.  Some  hounds  will  in  this  daihing 
ftyle  break  away  from  the  huntfman,  rufh  to  the  cover  fide, 
and  then  ft«op  and  not  go  into  it  ; but  hounds  under  fuch 
good  command  as  not  to  break  off  from  the  huntfman  until 
he  encourages  them,  will  be  then  fo  confident,  that  they 
will  not  return  to  him  again,  but  proceed  to  find  their  game 
with  an  eager  (leadinefs. 

Whillt  hounds  are  drawing,  the  company  fliould  place 
themfelves  fo  that  a fox  cannot  go  off  unieen.  Gentlemen 
fhould  take  this  necefiary  part  of  fox-hunting  to  themfelves; 
upon  thofe  occafions,  when  two  gentlemen  are  feen  together, 
it  is  a reafona'oie  conclufion,  that  one  of  them  at  lead 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  greater  number  of 
thofe  who  ride  after  hounds  are  no  fportfmen  ; few'  gentle- 
men will  take  pains  to  Hop  a hound,  although  he  fhould  run 
riot  clofe  befide  them,  or  will  Hand  quiet  a moment  although 
it  is  to  halloo  a fox,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  amufement 
they  are  come  in  fearch  of. 

The  fil  l!  day  a cover  is  hunted,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  foxes,  and  blood  is  wanted,  let  them  not  be  headed  back 
into  the  cover,  which  is  the  ufual  practice,  but  allow  fome 
of  them  to  get  oft',  otherwife  with  continual  changing,  and 
fometimes  running  the  heel,  it  is  probable  the  hounds  will 
not  kill  any'.  Another  precaution  may  be  alfo  necefiary, 
that  is,  to  (top  fuch  earths  only  as  cannot  be  digged  ; if 
fome  foxes  go  to  ground,  and  blood  be  wanted  at  lall,  it 
will  then  be  known  where  to  get  it. 

Covers  near  the  kennel  fhould  not  be  drawn  while  foxes  can 
be  found  elfewhere,  it  will  render  them  certain  places  when 
hounds  go  out  late,  or  may  otherwife  be  in  want  of  foxes  ; 
they  fliould  not  be  much  difturbed  after  Chriftmas,  foxes 
will  then  refort  to,  and  breed  in  them,  and  there  they  can 
be  preferved  with  little  trouble. 

.Before  hounds  are  drafted,  let  the  huntfman  determine 
within  himfelf  the  number  it  will  be  proper  to  take  out, 
and  alfo  what  young  hounds  he  can  venture  in  the  country 
he  is  going  into.  Much  accuracy  is  required  in  drafting 
hounds  properly,  nor  can  it  be  done  with  any  expedition, 
without  fome  method.  Too  many  huntfmen  deem  it  imma- 
terial, which  they  take  or  which  they  leave,  provided  they 
have  the  number  requifite.  A perfect  knowledge  in  feeding 
and  drafting  hounds,  is  the  moil  eflential  part  of  fox-hunt- 
ing ; good  hounds  will  need  but  fmall  affiltance  afterwards. 
By  feeding,  is  meant  the  bringing  the -hound  into  the  field 
in  his  higheft  vigour,  and  this  can  be  done  but  by  a difeern- 
ment  of  the  different  conftitutions  of  fo  many  animal?,  fome 
of  which  mu  ft  be  fed  fparingly,  and  yet  frequently,  to 
maintain  the  full  force  of  their  powers.  By  'drafting,  is 
particularly  meant  the  taking  out  no  unfteady  hoiind,  nor 
any  that  are  not  likely  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  pack.  To 
hunt  two  days  following  with  a fmall  pack,  calls  forth  the 
greateft  nicety  to  make  the  molt  of  it ; fome  confideration 
is  alfo  necefiary  to  place  hounds  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
where  foxes  are  either  plentiful  or  very  fcarce  ; a huntfman 
fhould  be  able  to  marfhal  every  hound,  giving  to  each  his 
proper  rank;  without  this  knowledge,  he  cannot  make  a 
draft  as  he  ought.  There  are  in  moil  packs  fome  hounds 
that  aid  little  in  killing  the  fox  ; it  is  th e judicious  drafting  off 
fuch  hounds,  that  is  a certain  fign  of  an  intelligent  hunti- 
inan. 

When  foxes  are  numerous,  there  is  no  oecafion  for  an 


early  hour,  and  when  they  are  weak,  by  hunting  late,  they 
give  better  chafes;  when  foxes  are  ftrong,  hounds  ought 
then  to  have  the  advantage  which  hunting  early  affords  them. 
When  hounds  go  out  late,  they  fliould  immediately  proceed 
where  it  is  likely  to  find,  which,  for  the  molt  part,  is  that 
cover  where  hounds  have  been  leaft  in  ; if  a fox  is  not  foon 
found,  a long  and  tirefome  day  is  generally  the  confequence ; 
when  the  cover  is  thick,  particularly  if  it  be  furzy,  it  fliould 
be  drawn  flowly,  a fox  at  a late  hour  will  keep  his  kennel, 
until  hounds  come  clofe  upon  him. 

A huntfman,  although  he  ought  to  he  as  filent  as  poffible 
when  his  hounds  go  into  a cover,  cannot  be  too  noify  at 
their  coming  out  of  it  again  ; and  if  at  any  time  he  fliould  turn 
back  fuddenlyr,  let  him  give  as  much  notice  of  it  as  he  can 
to  his  hounds,  or  many  will  be  left  behind,  and  fliould  he 
turn  down  the  wind  he  may  fee  no  more  of  them. 

Gentlemen  are  generally  in  too  great  hafte  when  a fox  is 
firft  found,  hounds  are  always  mad  enough  when  they  find, 
and  the  enthufiafin  attending  this  diverfion,  is  at  this  crifis 
particularly  to  be  reftrained  ; it  is  quite  time  enough  for  it 
to  appear  when  hounds  are  away,  and  well  fettled  to  the 
feent.  The  huntfman  fliould  fet  off  with  the  foremoft 
hounds,  no  hounds  can  then  flip  down  the  wind,  and  get 
out  of  his  hearing ; but  in  prefting  hounds  forward  whilft 
the  feent  is  good,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
hurried  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad  ; he  fliould  keep  fo  clofe 
to  them  as  to  enable  him  to  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  feent, 
without  this,  he  can  never  make  a caft  with  any  certainty. 
It  is  the  huntfman’s  bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend 
that  afiiftance,  which  when  they  are  firft  at  a fault  is  then 
moll  critical,  a fox-hour.d  at  that  moment  will  exert  himfelf 
moll,  he  afterwards  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his  game. 
Thofe  huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  eagernefs,  and  diredt  it  properly,  are  fel- 
doni  fufnciently  fkilled  in  hunting  to  be  of  much  ufe  to 
hounds  afterwards. 

With  a high  feent,  hounds  cannot  be  pufhed  on  too 
much  ; fereams  keep  the  fox  forward,  the  hounds  together, 
or  let  in  the  tail  hounds,  they  enliven  the  fport,  but  in 
cover,  fhould  be  given  with  the  greateft  caution  ; halloos 
are  of  fervice  when  hounds  are  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail  hounds  can  hear  them  ; when  running 
down  the  wind,  there  fliould  be  no  more  halloos  than  are 
neceffary  to  bring  the  tail  hounds  forward,  for  hounds 
that  know  their  bufinefs,  when  upon  a feent,  rarely  want 
encouragement. 

When  hounds  are  at  a check,  every  one  fliould  be  filent 
and  Hand  Hill ; the  huntfman  had  better  let  the  hounds 
alone,'  or  content  himfelf  with  holding  them  forward,  with- 
out taking  them  off  their  nofes  ; fhould  they  continue  at 
fault  after  having  made  their  own  caft,  (in.  which  not  a 
word  fhould  be  faid  to  them,  and  which  the  huntfman  fhould 
always  firft  encourage  them  to  do,  as  they  will  of  themfelves 
fpread  more,  and  try  better  for  the  feent  than  he  can  make 
them  ;)  it  is  then  his  bufinefs  to  affifl  them,  but  except  in, 
fome  very  particular  inftances,  fuch  as  to  get  beyond  the 
taint  of  Jheep,  or  where  a fox  has  been  courfed  by  farmers’ 
dogs  ; (in  the  former  cafe,  much  time  is  faved  in  keeping 
hounds  forward,  and  not  fuffering  them  to  try  through  a 
flock  of  (beep  ; and  in  the  latter  it  is  the  only  chance  of 
getting  hounds  to  hit  upon  the  feent,  or  its  at  all  lerving 
them  to  hunt  up  to  their  fox  afterwards  ; ) without  thefe- 
reafons,  or  others  equally  urgent,  hounds  ihould  never  be 
caft  i'o  long  as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  It  is  the  judicioufly 
preventing  hounds  from  lofing  time  by  hunting  when  they 
might  run,  and  the  encouraging  them  to  hunt  when  they 
cannot  run,  ihat  fhows  a good  fportfman  ; for  though  too. 
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much  help  will  make  them  Hack,  too  little  will  make  them 
fye  on  the  fcent  and  hunt  back  the  heel.  The  huntfman 
ihould  obferve  the  tail  hounds,  they  are  lead  likely  to  over- 
run the  fcent,  by  them  he  may  fee  how  far  they  brought 
it ; in  moll  packs  there  are  fome  hounds  that  will  (hew  the 
point  of  a fox,  which,  if  attended  to,  may  direct  his  call  ; 
when  filch  hounds  follow  (lowly  and  unwillingly,  he  may  be 
certain  the  rell  are  running  without  a fcent ; but  a huntfman 
fliould  by  no  means  turn  back  on  feeing  hounds  at  head  when 
fil'd  at  a check,  of  which  he  has  no  opinion  ; they  may  be 
right,  and  he  Ihould  by  a fliort  cad  forward  be  fure  they  are 
wrong,  before  his  own  fuppofitions  of  the  fox  being  gone 
another  way,  are  to  be  indulged. 

When  hounds  are  at  fault,  daring  about  and  trading  to 
their  eyes  and  ears,  a forward  cad  is  the  lead  likely  to  regain 
the  fcent ; the  place  where  they  left,  is  the  mod  probable 
fpot  for  them  to  hit  the  fcent,  and  hounds  knowing  where 
they  left  the  fcent  will  there  try  to  recover  it,  nor  is  a wide 
cad  often  to  be  made  without  good  reafon  ; the  fcent  (liouid 
be  tried  to  be  retrieved  by  crofting  the  line  of  it,  and  a hunti- 
man,  by  attending  to  this,  will  not  fail  to  make  a good  call,  if 
he  obferves  the  point  of  the  fox.  When  hounds  cannnot 
hit  off  a fault  by  themfelves,  the  fil'd  call  Ihould  be  fpeedy, 
the  fcent  is  then  good,  and  hounds  not  likely  to  go  over  it. 
Every  huntfman  (liouid  adopt  thefe  rules  ; with  a good  fcent 
his  call  fliould  be  quid,  with  a bad  (cent,  flow,  and  when 
hounds  are  picking  along  a cold  fcent,  he  is  not  to  cajl  them 
at  all. 

W hen  a fox  is  killed,  hounds  fliould  eat  him  ravenoufly : 
he  fliould  be  flung  acrofs  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  the 
hounds  fuffered  to  bay  him  for  fome  minutes  before  he  is 
thrown  amongll  them,  it  will  (hew  hounds  the  meaning  of 
tally  ho,  and  learn  them  to  fly  like  lightning  to  it ; it  will 
alfo  make  the  hounds  more  eager,  will  let  them  all  in,  they 
will  recover  their  wind,  and  eat  him  more  readily. 

When  a fox  is  fufpedled  to  be  gone  to  ground,  the  huntf- 
man fliould  try  all  round,  and  be  pcrfedlly  iatisfied  that 
the  fox  is  not  forward,  before  he  tries  the  earth,  as  a fox 
will  frequently  run  over  an  earth,  and  loinetimes  go  into, 
and  not  (lay  in  it.  When  a fox  goes  to  ground,  after  a 
long  chafe,  and  hounds  want  blood,  it  is  bell  to  kill  him  on 
the  earth,  the  holes  fliould  be  all  flopped  vvhilfl  digging,  left 
he  fliould  bolt ; when  this  happens,  it  caufes  no  fmall  con- 
fufion,  the  hounds  are  difperfed  and  afleep  in  different 
places,  the  horfes  often  at  a dillance,  and  many  a fox  by 
taking  this  advantage  of  the  moment  has  faved  his  life. 

With  refpedl  to  the  digging  of  foxes  which  hounds  run 
to  ground,  if  the  hole  be  llraight  and  earth  flight,  follow  it, 
and  in  following  the  hole,  by  keeping  below  its  level,  it 
cannot  be  loll ; but  in  a ltrong  earth,  the  bed  way  is  to  let 
the  terrier  fix  the  fox  in  an  angle  of  it,  and  a pit  be  then 
funk  as  near  to  him  as  can  be,  a terrier  fliould  always  be 
kept  at  the  fox,  who  otherwife  may  move,  and  in  loofe 
ground  dig  himfelf  further  in  ; in  digging  keep  plenty  of 
room,  and  take  care  to  throw  the  earth  where  it  may  not 
have  to  be  moved  again. 

The  time  for  leaving  off  hunting,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  foxes  as  on  the  country  hunted  ; no  good 
country  fliould  be  hunted  after  February,  nor  fliould  there, 
where  liounds  regularly  hunt  in  the  feafon,  be  any  hunting 
at  all  after  March.  Spring  hunting  is  fad  deftrudlion  to 
foxes,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  but  in  countries  never 
vinted  by  hounds  in  the  hunting  feafon,  or  where  the  foxes  are 
wifhed  to  be  deffroyed  by  wholefale  ; in  one  week,  hounds 
bY  killing  a brace  or  two  of  bitch  foxes,  either  in  cub,  or 
that  have  jull  littered,  murder  as  many  as  would  (hew  diver- 
fioo  for  a whole  feafon. 


Notwithflanding  the  common  law  allows  of  the  hunting  of 
foxes  and  badgers  (being  beads  of  prey)  in  another  mans' 
ground,  becaufe  their  deflruction  is  a public  benefit,  and  by 
the  old  law  the  parifh  officers  are  to  give  a certain  fum  by 
the  head  for  both  male  and  female,  to  promote  it  ;)  yet  the 
digging  and  breaking  the  ground  to  unearth  them,  is  held 
to  be  unlawful,  and  in  thecale  of  Gedge  v.  Minne,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  the  defendant  could  not  juftify  digging  for  a 
badger  ; the  breaking  ground  to  fop  an  earth  is  alfo  illegal, 
and  the  owner  of  the  ground  may  maintain  an  aftion  of 
trefpafs  ; it  was  alfo  decided  in  the  aforementioned  cafe, 
that  if  a perfon  goes  into  t lie  ground  of  another,  to  beat  or 
draw  for  a fox  or  a badger  in  order  to  hunt  it,  this  aftion 
for  trefpafs  lies.  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  p.  84 — 133. 

Hunting,  Hare.  A hare  the  lirll  year  is  called  a leve- 
ret ; the  fecond  year,  a bare  ; the  third,  a great  hare , See 
Ha  he. 

Each  part  and  member  of  the  hare  is  formed  for  celerity. 
The  head  is  round  and  fliort,  of  a convenient  length  ; the 
ears  long  and  lofty,  to  hear  the  enemy  at  a dillance,  and 
fave  it  felt  in  time  ; the  lips  continually  move,  (leeping  and 
waking  ; and  the  eye  is  too  big  and  round  for  the  lid  to 
cover  it,  even  when  afleep  ; lo  that  the  creature  deeps  as  it 
were  on  the  watch.  Straight  forward  there  is  a deficiency 
in  the  hare'.'.'  fight,  (o  that  when  elofely  •«  urfued  (he  will  run 
agaiull  objedls  in  her  way.  The  bread  is  capacious,  and 
fitted  to  take  more  breath  than  that  of  any  other  bead.  They 
feed  abroad,  to  conceal  their  forms  ; and  never  drink,  but 
content  themfelves  with  the  dew.  The  hare’s  ears  lead  the 
way  in  her  chafe;  for  with  one  of  them  (it  has  been  faid) 
(lie  hearkeneth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  the  other  being 
llretclied  forth  like  a fail  to  promote  her  courfe. 

Others,  however,  have  aflerted  that  this  notion  is  ridicu- 
lous. Whenever  the  hare  pricks  her  ears  on  end,  or  draws 
one  apart  from,  or  more  forward  than  the  other,  it  is  to 
liilen  more  dillimflly  on  that  fide  the  forwarded  ear  inclines  ; 
had  Nature  defigned  any  lingular  aid  to  beryl./  from  flretch. 
ing  forth  the  ears,  (lie  would  have  fupplied  her  with  two  pair, 
one  to  lie  flat  upon  the  fhoulders  for  liflening,  vvhilfl  (lie 
(ailed  by  the  other,  and  never  would  (he  have  had  morsoccafion 
for  both,  than  when  fevercly  courfed,  at  which  time,  the 
ears  (he  has  may  be  obferved  to  lie  clofe  to  the  neck;  and 
although  (he  is  compelled,  when  thus  preffed,  to  try  every 
(hift  to  efcape,  this  quality  of  failing  by  the  ears  is  never 
feen  ; both  ears  are  very  ltriclly  applied  to  catch  the  fmallcil 
found  of  the  greyhound  behind,  by  which  (he  accordingly 
retards  or  increafes  her  celerity. 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves  in 
vallies  and  plains,  and  through  practice  grow  acquainted 
with  the  neared  way  to  their  forms ; thofe  which  frequent 
bufhes  and  brakes  are  not  able  to  endure  labour  ; nor  are  very 
fwift,  being  tender  footed,  and  growing  fat  through  difeon- 
tinuance  of  exercife. 

W1  ten  the  hare  has  left  the  dogs  far  behind,  (lie  goes  to 
fome  hill  or  riling  ground,  where,  rearing  on  her  hinder 
legs,  (lie  obferves  at  what  dillance  her  purfuers  are. 

The  trail,  i.  e.  the  path  which  the  hare  takes  in  going  to 
her  feat  is  long,  fays  Xenophon,  in  his  Obfervations  upon 
Hare-hunting,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  night. 
In  the  winter,  he  fays,  there  is  no  fcent  early  in  the  morning, 
when  either  a hoar  or  a hard  froft  occurs.  The  trail  is  alfo 
fpoiled  by  much  dew,  and  by  (bowers  after  a long  drought. 

The  fcent  is  naturally  flronger  in  wood-hares  than  field- 
hares ; but  in  all  forts  it  is  flrongell  when  they  feed  on  green 
corn.  The  fcent  of  young  hares  is  faid  to  be  flronger  than 
that  of  thofe  full-grown,  the  weaknefsof  their  limbs  (offering 
the  whole  body  to  touch  the  ground.  In  winter  mornings, 
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the  fcent  does  not  lie  till  the  froft  be  a little  thawed  ; and  it 
may  be  added,  that  a hare  always  leaves  more  fcent  when  fhe 
goes  to  relief,  than  when  fhe  goes  to  form. 

Her  footfteps  are  more  feen  in  winter  than  fummer  ; be- 
■eaufe,  as  the  nights  are  longer,  they  travel  farther.  Their 
prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  full  moon,  at  which  time  they 
leap  and  play  together.  The  young,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
tread  heavier  than  the  old,  becaufe  their  limbs  are  weaker. 
A buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known  by  his  beating  the  hard 
highways,  feeding  farther  out  in  the  plains,  and  making  his 
doublings  of  a greater  compafs  than  the  female,  who  keeps 
clofe  by  fome  covert  fide  ; turning,  winding,  and  eroding  in 
the  bufhes,  like  a coney,  and  rarely  running  out  an  end  ; 
whereas  the  buck,  having  once  made  a turn  or  two  about  his 
form,  runs  ftraight  forward  for  four  or  five  miles,  or  more, 
without  once  turning  bis  head.  Add,  that  the  buck  is 
known,  at  his  riling  out  of  form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which 
are  more  white,  and  his  fhoulder,  which  is  redder  than  the 
doe’s.  His  head  is  alfo  fhorter,  and  his  ears  more  grey. 

The  hare  regulates  its  conduct  according  to  the  weather. 
In  a mailt  day  fhe  holds  the  highways  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  becaufe  the  fcent  is  then  molt  apt  to  lie  ; and  if 
file  come  at  the  fide  of  any  young  grove  or  fpring,  fhe  for- 
bears ta-eriter,  but  fquats  down  at  the  fide,  till  the  hounds 
have  overfhot  her  ; upon  which  fine  returns  the  fame  way  Ihe 
came,  without  turning  into  any  covert,  for  fear  of  the  wet 
and  dew  hanging  on  the  houghs. 

Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  the  place  where  the  hare  fits, 
and  upon  what  wind  ; for  if  her  form  he  either  upon  the 
north  or  fouth  wind,  fine  will  not  willingly  run  into  tire  wind, 
but  afide,  or  down  the  wind  ; on  the  contrary,  if  fhe  form 
on  the  fide  of  the  water,  it  is  a fign  Ihe  is  foul  and  meafled, 
and  in  the  courfe  will  make  all  her  doubling  and  croffing 
about  brook-fides  and  near  plaihes  ; for  her  Rent,  under  this 
condition,  being  very  ftrong,  file  needs  a place  that  will  take 
hut  little.  Sometimes,  when  hunted  down,  file  will  ft  art  a 
frefh  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame  form  ; at  other  times,  file 
will  creep  under  the  door  of  a fheep-cote,  and  hide  among 
the  flieep,  or  run  among  a flock  of  Iheep,  and  will  not, 
without  the  utmoll  difficulty,  he  taken  from  among  them. 
Add,  that  fome  will  take  the  ground  like  a coney  : this  is 
called  going  to  vault. 

Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  come 
down  the  ocher ; and  it  is  faid  that  a hare,  being  forely 
hunted,  has  got  upon  a quickfet  hedge,  and  ran  a good  way 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  leaped  off  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  them  to  take  themfelves 
to  furze-bulhes,  and  leap  from  one  to  another,  whereby  the 
hounds  are  frequently  in  default.  Thefe  accounts,  however, 
are  diffegarded  by  fome  as  fabulous. 

A hare,  it  is  faid,  does  not  live  above  feven  years  at  muff, 
efpecially  the  buck  ; and  if  he  and  the  doe  keep  one  quarter, 
they  will  not  fuffer  any  ftrange  hare  to  fit  by  them  : whence 
the  proverb,  “ The  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares  you 
{hall  have  fince,  having  killed  one  hare,  another  comes 
and  poffeffes  his  form. 

In  entering  a young  kennel  of  hounds,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  quarry  ; 
for,  according  to  the  place  wherein  they  are  entered, 
and  the  game  firlt  given  them,  will  they  afterwards 
prove.  Thus,  if  they  he  entered  in  a champaign  coun- 
try, they  will  ever  after  more  delight  to  hunt  there  than  on 
any  other  ground.  The  bell  time,  it  is  faid,  for  the  en- 
tering of  hounds  is  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  about-  Octo- 
ber or  November,  the  weather  being  then  temperate,  and 
young  hares  that  have  not  been  hunted,  are  more  eafily  taken 


for  their  encouragement.  Hounds,  after  the  age  of  twa 
years,  fiiould  be  hunted  three  times  a week,  if  they  feed  well, 
and  may  be  kept  out  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  to  try 
their  ilrength.  See  Entrance  and  Hound. 

Having  found  where  a hare  hath  relieved  in  fome  pafture, 
or  corn-field  ; to  find  her  form,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  weather  are  to  be  confidcred.  In  the  fpring 
or  fummer,  a hare  will  not  fit  in  the  bullies,  becaufe  fre- 
quently offended  with  pifmires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ; but 
will  fit  in  corn-fields,  and  open  places.  In  winter  they 
clioofe  to  lit  near  towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and 
brambles,  efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 
According  to  the  feafon,  and  nature  of  the  place  where  the 
hare  is  accuftomed  to  lit.  there  heat  with  your  hounds,  and 
ffart  her  : which  is  better  fport  than  trailing  of  her  from 
her  relief  to  her  form.  Having  darted  her,  llep  in,  and 
halloo  in  the  hounds  till  they  have  undertaken  it : crying, 
that,  that , or  there,  there,  and  go  on  with  full  cry  ; then  re- 
cheat them,  and  follow  at  a dillance,  taking  care  not  to  for- 
ward them  too  much  at  firlt,  as  being  apt,  if  the  firlt  heat,  to 
overfhoot  the  game.  Some  of  the  early  fportfmen  never 
permitted  the  hare  to  be  hallooed,  or  the  hounds  to  be  affifted 
when  they  were  at  fault,  hut  fuffered  them  to  work  it  out  by 
themfelves,  which,  though  tedious,  was  confidered  as  a lure 
way  to  afeertain  the  goodnefs  of  the  hounds.  Above  all 
things,  mind  the  lirll  doubling  the  hare  makes,  which  is  to  he 
a key  or  direction  for  the  whole  day  ; all  the  other  doublings 
fhe  afterwards  makes  being  like  the  firff.  According  to  the 
policies  you  fee  her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  make 
your  compafs,  to  help  the  defaults,  great  or  little,  long  or 
lliort ; always  feeking  the  moiitelt  and  moll;  commodious 
place  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

A young  huntfman,  fays  an  ingenious  fportfman,  (hould 
take  care,  when  the  fcent  lies  well,  always  to  keep  himfelffar 
behind.  At  fuch  a time,  efpecially  if  it  lie  again  ft  the  wind, 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  hare  to  hold  forward,  nor  has  Ihe  any 
mode  of  efcaping,  but  to  ftop  lliort,  and  when  all  are  palt,  to 
Heal  immediately  hack.  This  is  often  the  occafion  of  an  ir- 
recoverable fault  in  the  midft  of  the  warmelt  fport,  and  is 
the  belt  trick  the  hare  has  for  her  life  in  Renting  weather. 
It  the  huntfman,  therefore,  is  not  too  forward,  he  will  have 
the  advantage  of  leeing  her  manoeuvre,  and  of  affiiting  his 
hounds  at  this  critical  moment. 

Upon  fight  of  the  hare,  avoid,  above  all  things,  the  vile 
practice  of  hallooing  hounds  off  a J'cent,  to  lay  them  on  after 
a view , it  not  only  fpoils  the  dogs,  by  accuftoming  them  at 
every  fault  to  lilten  for,  and  expebt  the  halloo,  hut  it  is  foul 
fporting  ; equally  unfair  and  to  be  condemned  is,  the  fuffering 
the  pricks  of  the  hare’s  footing  to  be  fmoothed  when  {he 
runs  the  foil  ; for  although  it  is  admitted  that  by  fuch  prick- 
ing and  difeovering  her  Iteps,  no  hare  can  efcape,  yet  it  is 
an  unmanly  mode  of  affiiting  hounds,  which  no  huntfman, 
who  is  a fportfman,  will  ever  be  guilty  of  himfelf,  or  conde- 
feend  to  make  ufe  of  when  done  by  others. 

The  huntfman  fhould  never  be  noify  when  a hare  is  firff 
ftarted  ; let  him  not  only  check  his  own  forwardnels,  but- 
that  likewife  of  the  inexperienced  fportfman.  Hounds  are 
apt  enough  in  the  firff  heat  of  their  mettle  to  over- 
fhoot their  game,  and  hours  of  fad  fport  have  happened  from 
driving  them  too  fait.  Too  many  people  think  a chief  part 
of  hunting  confiffs  in  hallooing  loud  and  riding  hard,  but  they 
are  miltaken,  and  muff  not  be  offended  fhould  the  huntfman 
fwear  at  their  performances.  No  tongue  can  be  allowed  hut 
bis,  nor,  at  this  peculiar  time,  ought  any  one  to  be  more 
forward. 

The  chief  confiderations  for  the  huntfman,  when  the 
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hounds  are  at  default,  are,  liovv  long  the  hare  has  been  on 
foo.,  and  how  far  the  hounds  make  it  good  ; if  file  has  not 
been  long  and  hard  preffed,  he  mull  expeditioufly  try  a wide 
circle,  and  fo  perfift  in  contracting  his  circles,  until  he  re- 
turns to  the  place  where  the  dogs  threw  up.  Should  the 
hare  have  been  drove  hard,  or  be  nearly  dead  run,  the  huntf- 
man  need  only  try  a final1  coinpafs,  and  that  llowly  and  cau- 
tioufly,  for  fhe  will  only  leap  off  a few  rods  and ' quat,  until 
one  or  other  of  the.  dogs  jumps  upon  her. 

A huntfman  fhould  be  careful  of  talking  too  loud  to 
hounds,  and  in  a key  w hich  inllead  of  cheering  confounds 
them.  Give  me,  fays  this  author,  a fellow  of  everlailing 
patience  and  good  temper,  who  does  not  confider  hunting 
merely  as  his  bufinefs,  but  who  naturally  loves  it,  one  with 
a clear,  moderate  voice,  that  fpeaks  to  an  old  hound  when  at 
fault  frequently  and  with  quicknefs,  and  eherifhes  him  in  a 
ti  ne  that  enforces  Courage,  and  induces  him  to  ftoop  perpe- 
tually to  recover  the  icent.  It  is  by  no  means  the  huntfman’s 
bufinefs  to  endeavour  by  pricking  the  hare  to  hit  her  off ; in 
the  lirll  place  it  is  unfair,  and,  fecondly,  whilfl  he  is  poring 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  not,  one  in  twenty  of  the 
hounds  will  have  his  nofe  to  it.  If  there  is  along  default, 
the  huntfman  iliotild  attend  to  the  tender-nofed  dog,  which 
perhaps  lie  disregarded  in  the  morning  as  a babbler , and  whom 
he  pronounced  worthy  of  a halter  for  opening  at  nothing  ; 
his  fuperior  excellence  of  feenting  may  now  fliew  itfelf  to 
have  merited  a different  judgment,  and  may  encourage 
fome  (launcher  hound  to  ltoop,  which  he  would  not  other- 
wile  do. 

A huntfman  is  never  to  give  up  a default  whilfl;  day-light 
and  weather  permit ; if  the  hare  is  not  killed  and  taken  up, 
there  is  no  good  reafon  why  it  is  not  to  be  recovered,  and  it 
fhould  be  a Handing  maxim,  that  it  is  always  as  eafy  to  reco- 
ver a lojl  hare  as  to  Hart  a frejh  one. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beckford,  the  number  of  hounds 
fhould  not  exceed  twenty  couple  in  the  field,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a greater  number  to  run  well  together, 
and  a pack  of  harriers  (as  well  as  fox-hounds,)  are  incom- 
plete it  they  do  not.  A hound  that  runs  too  faft  for  the 
reft  ought  not  to  be  kept.  Some  huntfmen  load  them  with 
heavy  collars,  or  tie  a long  ftrap  round  their  necks  ; a better 
way  would  be  to  part  with  them.  Whether  they  go  too  Jlow 
or  too  fajl,  they  ought  equally  to  be  drafted.  The  hounds 
moil  likely  to  fnovv  fport  are  between  the  large,  flow  hunt- 
ing harrier,  and  the  little  fox  beagle  ; the  former  are  dull, 
heavy,  and  too  flow ; the  latter  are  lively,  light,  and  too 
fleet.  The  firft  fort  have  moft  excellent  nofes,  and  will  kill 
their  game  at  laft,  if  the  day  be  long  enough.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  dafh  and  are  all  alive,  but  every  cold  blaft 
affects  them,  and  in  a deep  and  wet  country  it  is  not  impofii- 
ble  but  that  fome  of  them  may  be  drowned.  His  opinion  re- 
fpedting  the  huntfman  is,  that  he  fhould  not  be  young,  and 
for  patience  he  Ihould  be  a very  Grizzle  ; the  quieter  he  is  the 
better,  and  he  fhould  have  perfeverance  and  never  give  up  a 
hare  when  it  is  poffib  c to  hunt  her,  as  fhe  is  fure  to  flop,  and 
therefore  may  always  be  recovered  ; he  jocularly  remarks, 
that  were  it  cuftomary  to  attend  to  the  breed  of  huntfmen  as 
well  as  to  that  of  hounds,  the  family  of  the Jilerit  gentleman, 
mentioned  by  the  Spectator,  would  furnilhan  excellent  crofs, 
and  that  a female  of  his  lineage,  married  to  a knowing 
huntfman,  would  probably  produce  a perfect  hare-hunter. 
The  whipper-in  to  a pack  of  harriers  fhould  net  be  allowed 
to  flop  a hound  or  fmack  his  whip,  without  the  huntfman’s 
order.  Noiie  and  rattle  are  direCtly  adverfe  to  the  firft  princi- 
ple of  hare-hunting,  which  is  to  be  quiet  and  leave  the 
hounds  to  themfelves.  If  a long  fault  makes  the  huntfman’s 
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affiftanee  neceffary,  and  the  hare  fliould  have  headed  hack, 
he  will  obferve  whether  (he  has  turned  of  her  own  accord, 
or  has  met  any  thing  in  her  courfe  to  turn  her.  When  he 
calls  his  hounds,  let  him  begin  with  a finall  circle,  if  that  is 
unfuccefsful,  try  a larger,  and  as  a hare  generally  revifits  her 
old  haunts,  and  returns  to  the  place  where  (lie  was  firft 
found,  if  the  feent  be  quite  gone,  and  the  hounds  can  no 
longer  hunt,  that  is  as  likely  a call  as  any  to  recover  her. 
Let  him  remember  in  all  his  calls,  that  the  hounds  are  not 
to  follow  his  horfe’s  heels,  nor  are  they  to  carry  their  nofes 
in  the  air.  At  thefe  times  they  mull  try  for  the  feent,  or 
they  will  never  find  it  ; and  lie  is'to  make  his  call  either 
quick  or  flow,  as  he  perceives  his  hounds  try,  and  according 
to  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  feent. 

When  hounds  are  at  a check,  the  huntfman  flioir’d  not 
move  his  horfe  one  way  or  the  other.  Hounds  lean  natu- 
rally towards  the  feent,  and  if  nothing  be  faid,  will  foori  re- 
cover it : if  a hound  is  fpoken  to  at  inch  a time,  calling  him 
by  bis  name,  (which  is  too  much  practifed,)  he  feldom  fails, 
fays  Mr.  Beckford,  to  look  up,  as  much  as  to  fay,  What 
the  deuce  do  you  want  ? Had  he  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  he 
would  add,  before  he  Hooped  to  the  feent  again,  You  fool, 
let  me  alone.  When  hounds  are  at  fault,  not  a word  fliould 
be  faid  ; no  other  tongue  fliould  be  heard  but  that  of  a 
hound;  and  fo  inflexible  wa3  a friend  of  Mr.  Beckford  who 
kept  harriers,  in  this  particular,  that  a gentleman  acciden- 
tally coughing  whilfl  his  hounds  were  at  fault,  he  rode  up  to 
him  immediately,  and  faid  “ I wi/h,  Jir,  with  all  my  hearty 
that  your  cough  was  belter.  ’’ 

When  the  hare  is  lirll  ftarted,  fays  Mr.  Beckford,  fportf- 
men  cannot  he  to®  quiet.  Hounds  threu  di  the  whole  chafe 
fhould  be  left  almoft  entirely  to  themfelves,  and  never  le 
much  hallooed  ; when  the  hare  doubles,  they  fliould  hurt 
through  thefe  doubles  ; nor  is  a bare  hunted  fairly  if  hunted 
othervvife  ; they  fhould  follow  every  ftep  file  takes,  as  well 
over  greafy  fallows,  as  through  flocks  of  (beep,  nor  fliould 
they  be  ever  call,  if  able  to  do  any  thing  without  it.  On 
high  roads  and  dry  paths,  the  huntfman  fhould  always  be 
doubtful  of  the  feent,  nor  give  them  much  encouragement  ; 
but  when  a hit  is  made  on  either  fide,  it  is  then  right  to  cheer 
them  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  A hare  generally  deferibes  a 
circle  in  her  flight,  larger  or  fmaller,  according  to  her 
flrengrh  and  the  opennefs  of  the  country.  In  enclofures 
and  w here  there  is  much  cover,  the  circle  is  fo  fmall  that  it  is 
a conftant  puzzle  to  the  hounds.  Befides  running  the  foil, 
they  frequently  make  doubles,  winch  is  going  forward,  to 
tread  the  fame  Heps,  back  again,  on  purpoie  to  confufe 
their  purfuer  ; and  the  fame  manner  in  which  the  firft  doiil'e 
is  made,  they  moflly  continue,  whether  long  or  fhort.  This 
information,  fays  Mr.  Beckford,  if  properly  marked  by  the 
huntfman,  may  be  ufeful  in  bis  caits.  When  hares  make 
their  doubles  on  a high-road,  or  dry  path,  and  then  leave  it 
with  a fpring,  it  is  often  the  occalion  of  a long  fault  : the 
fpring  which  a hare  takes  on  thefe  occafions,  is  hardly  to  be 
credited,  any  more  than  her  ingenuity  in  thus  trying  tocfcape. 
Often,  after  running  a path  a confiderable  diltance,  He 
will  make  a double,  and  Hop  until  the  hounds  are  pall  her, 
fhe  will  then  Ileal  away,  and  return  the  fame  way  fhe  carre  ; 
this  is  thegreateft  of  all  trials  lor  hounds.  It  is  fo  hot  a foi1, 
that  in  the  bell  packs  there  are  not  many  hounds  that  can 
hunt  it  ; thofe  hounds  mull  be  followed  that  can,  and  the  foil 
when  fhe  breaks  it,  (which  in  all  probability  fhe  will  loon  do, 
as  flic  now'  thinks  herfelf  fecure,)  be  tried  to  be  hit  off.  When 
the  feent  lies  bad  in  cover,  fhe  will  fometimes  feem  to  hunt 
the  hounds.  Particular  directions,  fays  Mr.  Beekfordj, 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  huntfman,  to  prevent  the  hounds  all  in 
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his  power,  from  chopping  hares.  In  furze  they  lie  very  clofe, 
hedges  are  alfo  dangerous : the  beft  way  is  to. have  the  hedge 
well  beaten  fome  diilance  before  the  hounds,  for  if  the  huntf- 
man  beats  the  hedge  himfelf,  as  is  the  general  prattice,  the 
hounds  are  always  upon  the  watch,  and  a hare  mull- have 
great  luck  to  efcape  them  all.  - „ Hares  feldom  run  fo  gallantly 
as  when  they  do  not.  know  where  they  are  ; in  a fog  they  run 
well ; if  they  fe't  off  down  the  wind,  they  rarely  return,  and 
hounds  cannot  then  be  pufhed  on  too  much  ; when  the  hare 
is  finking,  the  old  hounds  will  get  forward  ; they,  then,  will 
run  at  head.  . . _ ' 

Keep  no  babblers  or  hounds  that  run  falfe  ; the  lofs  of  one 
hare  is  more  than  fuch  dogs  are  worth. 

Hunting,  Hart  or  Stag.  (See  Cervus  Elaphus.)  This 
animal  the  firft  year  is  called  a calf,  or  hind-calf ; the  fecond 
year,  a knobber  ; the  third,  a brock  ; the  fourth  a Jlaggard ; 
the  fifth  a flag  ; the  fixth  a hart. 

The  female  is  called  a hind.  The  firft  year  fhe  is  a calf ; 
the  fecond  a hearfe,  and  fometimes  a brocket's  fjler ; the 
third  a hind. 

Terms  occurring  more  efpecially  in  hunting  the  hart,  and 
not  yet  explained,  are  as  follow.  The  print  or  impreffion, 
where  a deer  has  lain,  is  called  a layer  ; if  it  be  in  covert,  or 
a thicket,  it  is  called  his  harbour  ; where  a deer  has  pafied 
into  a thicket,  leaving  marks  whereby  his  bulk  may  be 
gueffed  at,  it  is  called  an  entry  ; when  they  call  their  heads 
they  are  faid  to  mew  ; when  they  rub  their  heads  againft 
trees,  to  bring  off  the  peels  of  their  horns,  they  are  faid  to 
fray  / when  a deer,  hard  hunted,  takes  to  fwimming  in  the 
water,  (he  is  faid  to  go  to  foil ; when  they  turn  head  againft 
the  hounds,  they  are  faid  to  bay  ; when  the  hounds  touch 
the  feent,  and  draw  on  till  they  put  up  the  hart,  they  are 
faid  to  draw  on  the  flot. 

As  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  hart,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  he  is  an  excellent  fwimmer  ; there  being  inftances, 
when  for©  hunted,  of  his  plunging  in  the  fea,  and  being 
killed  by  fifhermen  twelve  miles  from  land.  When,  in  going 
to  rut,  they  have  occafion  to  crofs  a great  river,  or  arm  of 
the  fea,  it  is  faid  they  affemble  in  great  herds  ; the  ftrongeft 
goes  in  firft,  and  the  next  of  ftrength  follows  ; and  fo  one 
after  the  other,  relieving  themfelves  by  flaying  their  heads 
on  the  buttocks  of  each  other. 

The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight  or  nine  months, 
which  ufually  falls  in  May  : fome  have  two  at  once ; and 
they  always  eat  up  the  fkin  wherein  the  calf  lay.  As  the 
young  grow  up,  the  old  one  teacheth  it  to  run  and  leap,  and 
how  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  hounds. 

The  hart  is  amazed  at  hearing  any  one  call,  or  whiffle, 
in  his  fift  ; if  you  cry  ware,  ware,  or  take  heed,  you  will  fee 
him  inftantly  turn  back,  and  make  fome  little  (land.  His 
fenfe  of  hearing  is  very  perfeil  when  his  head  and  ears  are 
erefted ; but  very  imperfefl  when  he  holds  them  down  • 
hence  when  he  pricks  up  his  ears,  he  is  known  to  be  appre- 
henfive  of  danger.  When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid,  he 
wonders,  ajid  takes  a pleafure  to  gaze  at  every  thing  he 
fees. 

The  hart  is  long  lived,  but  lefs  fo  than  fome  perfons  have 
conceived.  (See  Cervus  Elaphus.)  The  principal  marks 
of  his  age  are  taken  from  his  head,  yet  this  is  fomewhat  pre- 
carious  ; fome  having  more  croches  thereon  at  the  fame  age 
than  others. 

The  capture  of  this  bead  requires  great  art  and  attention. 
When  the  hunter  goes  for  fport,  he  is  firft  to  encompafs 
the  bead  en  fon  giftc,  m her  own  layer,  and  thus  unharbour  her 
in  the  view  of  the  dogs,  fo  that  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot 
or  footing.  But  note,  a confiderable  degree  of  choice  and 
diferetion  is  here  required ; for  he  may  not  fet  off  upon 
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every  one,  either  of  the  herd,  or  thofe  which  wander  folitary  : 
the  young,  the  fmall,  &c.  are  to  be  pafied  over  ; and  partly 
by  fight,  and  partly  by  the  footing,  fewmets,  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  layer,  &c.  he  mull  make  judgment  of  the  game, 
fingling  out  for  that  purpofe  the  largeft  head  in  the  whole 
herd. 

There  sre  divers  nicsns  for  knowing  sin  old  hsrt  \ by 
the  flot,  the  entries,  the  abatures,  and  foils,  the  fumeis,  gait, 
and  walks,  fraying  flocks,  and  the  head  and  branches.  I.'  As 
to  the  Hot.  The  treadings  of  the  hart's  foot  are  to  be  care- 
fully noted  : if  you  find  the  treadings  of  two,  the  one  long, 
and  the  other  round,  yet  equally  big,  the  longed  flot  declare* 
the  large  ft  hart ; add,  that  the  old  hart’s  hind  foot'  never 
over-reaches  the  fore-foot,  as  that  of  the  young  one’  does. 
2.  The  fewmifhing  is  chiefly  to  be  judged- of  in*  April  Or 
May:  if  it  be  large  and  thick,  it  fignifies  the  htift'to  be 
old.  3.  Ta  know  the  height  and  thicknefs  of  the  hart,  bb- 
ferve  his  entries  and  galleries  into  the  thickets,  and  *what 
boughs  he  hath  over-ftridden,  and  mark  from  thence  the 
height  of  his  belly  from  the  ground  jr-for  a young  deer 
ufually  creeps  low,  as  he  pafles  to  his  harbour,  and  goes 
through  places  which  the  old  one,  being  fluff  and  (lately, 
will  not  ftoop  to.  4.  By  his  gait  it  may  be  known  whether 
the  hart  be  large,  and  whether  he  will  (land  long  before 
the  hounds : if  he  have  a long  ftep,  he  will  Hand  long, 
being  fwift,  light,  and  well  breathed  ; if  he  have  a great 
flot,  which  is  the  fign  of  an  old  deer,  he  will  be  a lafter. 
As  to  his  fraying-poft,  note,  that  the  older  the  hart  is, 
the  fooner  he  goeth  to  fray,  and  the  greater  is  the  tree 
he  choofes  to  fray  upon ; it  being  neceffary  it  be  fuch 
as  may  not  bend.  Now,  to  feek  or  find  out  a hart  in  his 
haunt,  or  feeding-place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  changes 
his  manner  of  feeding  every  month.  From  the  conclufion 
of  the  ruttiug  time,  which  is  in  November,  they  feed  in 
heaths  and  broomy  places.  In  December  they  herd  toge- 
ther, and  withdraw  into  the  ftrength  of  the  forefts,  to  {helter 
themfelve6  from  the  fevere  weather,  feeding  on  holm-trees, 
elder-trees,  brambles,  &c.  The  three  following  months 
they  leave  the  herding,  but  keep  four  or  five  in  a company, 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  foreft  will  feed  on  the  winter  pal- 
ture,  fometimes  making  their  excurfions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing corn-fields,  if  they  can  perceive  the  blades  of  wheat,  rye, 
&c.  appear  above  ground.  In  April  and  May  they  reft  in 
thickets  and  fhady  places,  ftirring  very  little  till  rutting 
time,  unlefs  difturbed.  The  three  fucceeding  months  they 
are  in  their  pride  of  greafe,  and  refort  to  fprings,  copfes,  and 
corn-fields.  In  September  and  Oflober  they  leave  the 
thickets,  and  go  to  rut ; during  which  feafon,  they  have  no 
certain  place  either  for  food  or  harbour. 

Having  found  out  the  game,  the  hunters  difcouple  and 
caft  off  the  dogs  ; and  fome  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot, 
follow  the  cry  with  the  utmoft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed, 
remembering  and  preventing  the  fubtle  turning  and  heading* 
of  the  hart  ; (landing  with  dexterity  and  intrepidity  to  leap 
hedge,  pales,  ditch,  See. 

The  utmoft  addrefs  and  circumfpeGion  are  to  be  ufed  to 
keep  to  the  beaft  firft  attempted,  and  to  prevent  the  dog* 
from  purfuing  any  other  : this,  in  effeft,  makes  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  and  g'ories  of  the  chafe  ; the  beaft  hav- 
ing a hundred  devices  to  put  off  fome  other  head  for  his 
own  : fometimes  he  will  fend  forth  fome  other  little  deer  in 
his  (lead  into  the  dogs’  way,  laying  clofe  at  this  time  him- 
felf ; on  which  occaiion  the  huntfman  is  to  found  a retreat# 
and  break  off  the  dogs,  and  take  them  in  leam,  till  the  game 
be  recovered. 

Sometimes  he  will  purpofely  feek  out  other  deer  at  layer, 
and  roufe  theta  to  make  the  hounds  hunt  change,  hirafi’lf  lying 
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fcwn  fiat  in  fome  of  their  layers  upon  his  belly,  to  make  the 
hounds  over-fhoot  him  : add,  that  they  may  neither  feent  nor 
vent  him,  he  vvill  gather  up  his  fore-feet  tinder  his  belly,  and 
"blow  or  hreath  on  lome  rnoill  place  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  hounds  fhall  pals  within  a.  yard,  without  apprehending 
him.  He  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  another,  to  find 
deer,  routing,  gathering  them  together,  and  herding  with 
them,  and  even  beating  fome  of  them  into  his  treads, 
that  he  may  the  more  eafily  efcape.  Finding  himfelf  fpent, 
fie  will  break  herd,  and  fall  to  doubling  and  eroding  in  fome 
Kart}  beaten  highway,  always  running  againft  the  wind,  not 
only  to  cookhinifelf,  but  the  better;  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
purl'tiers. 

Thelaft  refuge  of  a hart  forely  hunted,  is  the  foil;  keep- 
ing the  middle  for  fear,  lead  by  touching  a bough,  or  the  like, 
he  may  give  feent  to  the  hounds.  Fie  always  f trims  againft 
the  fttearn;  whence  the  old  rule,  “ He  that  will  his  chafe  find, 
let  him  try 'up  the  river,  and  down  the  wind.”  In  taking 
foil,'  he  will  fometimes  cover  himfelf  under  water,  fo  as  to 
fhew  nothing  but  his  nofe. 

Where  opportunity  of  water  fails,  he  will  fly  into  herds 
of  cattle,  as  cows,  Iheep,  See.  and  will  fometimes  leap  on  an 
ox,  cow,  or  the  like,  laying  the  fore  part  of  his  body  thereon, 
that  fo  touching  the  earth  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave 
a fma'l  or  no  feent  behind.  What  is  farther  ilill,  the  chief 
h.mtfman  of  Lewis  XII.  relates,  that  a hart  which  they 
were  in  hard  chafe  of,  leaped  into  a great  tall  white  thorn, 
V.d  *h  grew  in  a fhadowy  place,  and  there  flood  aloft  till  he 
was  run  through  by  a huntfman,  rather  than  he  would  flir. 

The  hart  being:  killed  the  huntfman  with  his  horn  windeth 
the  fa  1 of  the  beaft  ; upon  which  every  one  approaches  : the 
fkilfulleft  opens  the  breaft,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  what 
properly  belongs  to  them  ; the  huntfman,  at  the  fame  time, 
dipping  bread  in  the  fk in  and  blood  of  the  beaft  to  give  the 
hounds  their  full  fatisfaftion. 

The  hart  is  known  to  be  fpent  by  his  running  ftiff,  high, 
and  tampering,  by  his  mouth  being  black  and  dry,  with- 
out foam  on  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out ; though  he 
will  fometimes  clpfe  his  mouth  to  deceive  the  fpedlators  ; 
and  by  his  flat,  for  he  will  fometimes  clofe  his  claws  to- 
gether, as  if  lie  went  at  leifure,  and  immediately  again  open 
them  wide,  making  great  glidings,  and  hitting  his  dewlaps 
upon  the  ground,  See.  When  quite  fpent,  and  clofe  befet, 
or  intercepted  on  all  fides,  the  hart  ufually  takes  to  bay, 
and  makes  force  with  his  head  againft  the  firft  man  or  dog 
that  doles  in  upon  him,  unlefs  prevented  with  a fpear, 
fword,  or  the  like.  Hence  it  is  very  dangerous  going  in 
to  a hart  at  bay,  either  on  land  or  in  the  water,  efpeci- 
ally  at  rutting  time,  for  then  they  are  more  than  ordina- 
rily fierce. 

The  hart  being  killed,  his  death  is  folemnized  with  great 
ceremony.  The  firft  thing,  when  the  huntfmen  come  in,  is, 
to  cry,  Ware  haunch,  that  the  hounds  may  not  break  into 
the  deer : having  fecured  this,  they  cut  his  throat,  and 
blood  the  younger  hounds,  to  make  them  love  deer ; and 
learn  to  leap  at  his  throat ; then  having  blown  the  mort, 
and  all  the  company  being  come  in,  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
perfon,  who  has  not  taken  fay  before,  takes  up  the  knife, 
and  lavs  it  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  (fome  of  the  affitt- 
ants  holding  by  the  fore-legs,  and  at  the  fame  the  huntf- 
man drawing  down  the  pizzle,)  and  thus  he  draws  the 
knife  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the 
brifket,  cutting  deep  enough  to  difeover  how  fat  he  is. 
Then  the  moft  lkilful  perfon  breaks  up  the  deer,  by  firft 
flitting  the  fkin  from  the  cutting  of  the  throat  downwards, 
making  the  arber,  that  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth, 
and  then  paunching  him,  and  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 
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Laftly,  the  perfon  that  took  the  fay,  being  prefented 
with  a drawn  hanger,  he  is  to  cut  off  the  head  ; which  done, 
and  t he  hounds  rewarded  with  it,  the  concluding  ceremony, 
if  a buck,  is  a double  ; if  a ffag,  a treble  mort,  blown  by 
one,  and  a recheat  in  concert  by  all  that  have  horns : the 
whole  is  then  concluded  with  a general  whoop,  whoop. 

Hunting,  Otter.  See  Otter. 

The  otter  is  to  be  hunted  by  particular  dogs,  called  oiler 
hounds,  and  alfo  with  fpecial  inuruments,  called  otter fpears. 
To  find  him  out,  fnme  are  to  go  on  one  fide  of  the  river, 
and  fome  on  the  other,  beating  all  the  way  on  the  banks, 
with  the  dogs  following.  Thus  it  is  foon  found  if  there 
he  an  otter  in  that  quarter  ; for  the  otter  cannot  endure 
long  in  the  water,  but  mult  come  forth  to  make  his  fpraints, 
(excrements,)  and  in  the  night  fometimes  to  feed  on  grafs 
and  other  herbs.  If  the  hounds  find  an  otter,  look  in  the 
foft  and  moilt  places,  to -learn  by  the  prints  which  way 
lie  bent  his  head  : if  thefe  make  no  difeovery,  it  may  be 
partly  perceived  by  the  fpraints.  This  done,  follow  the 
hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a hart  or  deer. 

The  otter  always  endeavours  to  keep  to  the  water,  where 
he  is  mafter.  In  hunting  him,  therefore,  you  are  to  he 
ready  with  your  fpears,  to  watch  its  vents  ; for  that  is 
the  chief  advantage  : if  you  perceive  where  lie  fwims  under 
water,  drive  to  fet  a Hand  before  him,  where  you  expett 
he  will  vent,  and  there  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  the 
fpear;  if  you  miff,  purfue  him  with  the  hounds;  which, 
if  they  be  good,  and  well  entered,  will  come  chaunting 
and  trailing  along  the  river-fide  and  beat  every  tree,  root, 
every  olicr-bed,  and  tuft  of  bulrulhes  ; nay,  fometimes  they 
will  take  the  water,  and  beat  it  like  a fpaniel ; by  which 
means  the  otter  can  hardly  efcape. 

If  the  beaft  find  himfelf  wounded  with  a fpear,  he  ufu- 
ally  makes  to  land,  where  he  will  maintain  a furious  battle 
with  the  dogs. 

Hunting,  Roe-luch.  See  Roe-Buck,  Roe  Deer,  and 
Ceiivus  Capreolus. 

We  have  no  roe-deer  in  England  ; but  they  abound  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Germany,  Africa,  See.  And  it 
(houlcl  feem  that  they  have  been  more  common  among  us,  our 
huntfmen  ilill  retaining  the  proper  terms  for  the  chafe. 

They  make  good  chafe,  ftand  long,  and  fly  end-way. 
When  a roe  croffes  and  doubles,  it  is  called  trapynhig.  Their 
fwiftnefs  appears  not  only  on  the  earth,  but  in  waters,  through 
which  they  cut  their  way  as  with  oars  ; whence  they  love 
lakes  and  ftreams,  breaking  the  floods  to  come  at  frefh  paf- 
ture,  feeding  on  ruffles,  &c. 

Horns  grow  only  on  the  male  ; being  fet  with  fix  or  feven 
branches  not  palmed,  but  branchy,  yet  fliorter  than  fallow-* 
deer.  After  rutting  he  caffs  his  head. 

They  are  faid  never  to  wink,  not  even  when  afleep ; for 
which  conceit  their  blood  is  by  fome  fanciful  people  pre- 
feribed  to  perfons  dim-fighted  or  purblind.  The  tail  of 
this  beaft  is  lefs  and  (horter  than  that  of  a fallow-deer,  info- 
much  that  it  is  queftioned  whether  it  ought  to  have  that 
denomination. 

They  keep  moftly  in  mountains  among  the  rocks : and 
when  hunted,  Martial  tells  us,  will  htrng  on  them  with  their 
horns,  to  delude  the  dogs.  They  are  often  taken  by  coun- 
terfeiting their  voice,  which  the  huntfman  does  by  the  affi fi- 
ance of  a leaf  in  his  mouth. 

When  hunted,  they  turn  much  and  often,  and  will  come 
back  on  the  dogs  diredlly.  When  they  can  no  longer  endure, 
they  alfo  take  foil,  as  the  hart ; and  will  fometimes  hang 
by  a bough  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  nothing  fhall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout. 

HuNTiNG-mtf/o&.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  confidered 

by 
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%y  one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flatter  hiinfelf  with 
the  opinion  of  his  horfe,  by  fancying  that  he  is  a fwift,  when 
he  is  but  a flow  gallopper  ; and  that  he  is  a whole  running 
horfe  (that  is,  that  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a fob  at 
the  height  of  his  fpeed)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or 
three.  Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  miilaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds,  who, 
for  want  of  trying  them  againd  other  dogs  that  have  been 
really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be  fo,  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  but  of  a middling  fpeed  ; and  becaufe  their 
horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to  follow  them  all  day,  and 
upon  any  hour,  to  command  them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light 
earths,  have  therefore  made  a falfe  conclufion,  that  their 
horfe  is  as  fwift  as  the  bell; ; but  upon  trial  againd  a horfe 
that  has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear  : there- 
fore it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to  procure  two 
or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once  or  twice  a week  to 
follow  after  them  a train-feent,  and  when  he  is  able  to  top 
them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and  to  endure  heats  and  colds 
ftoutly,  then  he  may  better  rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a hare-chafe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  brilldy  and  courageoufly,  till  his  body  be  as  it 
were  bathed  in  fweat : and  then  after  the  hare  has  been  killed, 
in  a nipping  frody  morning,  can  endure  to  Hand  till  the 
fiveat  be  frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  bear  being 
pierced  with  the  cold  as  well  as  the  heat,  and  then  even  in 
that  extremity  of  cold  to  ride  another  chafe  as  brilldy  and 
with  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  former,  that  horfe  which 
can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  mod  valued  by  fportfmen. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  a 
horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the  fird  hare,  if  the  chafe 
has  been  in  any  degree  briUc  ; if  when  he  is  cold  he  (brinks  up 
'his  body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign 
of  want  of  vigour  and  courage  ; the  like  may  be  done  by  the 
(lackening  of  his  girths  after  the  fird  chafe,  and  from  the 
dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  countenance,  all 
which  are  true  tokens  of  faintnefs,  and  being  tired  ; and  luck 
a horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  in  cafe  of  a wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  way  of 
making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  modern  way  of 
deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial  was,  by  running  fo 
many  train-feents  after  hounds,  as  were  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  concerned,  and  a bell-courfe,  this  being  found 
not  fo  uncertain,  but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ; and 
the  advantage  confided  in  having  the  trains  laid  on  earth  mod 
fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now  others 
•xhoofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fucli  an  hour,  and  then  to  run 
this  wild-goofe  Chase  (which  fee),  a method  of  racing  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight  of  wild-geefe, 
which  is  generally  one  after  another  : fo  the  two  horfes,  after 
running  of  tvvelvefcore  yards,  had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever 
could  get  the  leading,  to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the 
hindmpd  horfe  being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a certain 
didance  agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by  the 
triers  or  judgers  which  rode  by  ; and  whichever  horfe  could 
didance  the  other,  won  the  match. 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  fo  inhuman,  and 
fo  dedruhtive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when  two  good 
horfes  were  matched  ; for  neither  being  able  to  didance  the 
oth,er,  till  both  were  ready  to  (ink  under  their  riders  through 
weaknefs,  that  oftentimes  the  match  was  fain  to  be  drawn  and 
left  undecided,  though  both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cudom  of  train-feents,  which  after- 
wards was  changed  to  three  heats,  and  a ftraight  courfe  ; and 
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that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good 
ones,  plates  have  been  created  in  many  places  of  England. 
The  fewer  of  thefe  before  you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your 
horfe  be  fiery  and  mettled,  the  better,  and  the  (horter  the 
didance  the  better.  Alio,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make 
your  bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  fird  train,  and  then 
make  choice  of  fucli  grounds  where  your  horfe  may  bed 
(how  his  fpeed,  and  the  fleeted  dogs  you  can  procure  : give 
your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you  as  your  triers  will 
allow,  and  then,  making  a loofe,  try  to  win  the  match  with  a 
wind  ; but  if  you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe, 
and  fave  him  for  the  courfe  ; but  if  your  horfe,  be  flow,  but 
well  winded,  and  a true  fpnrred  nag,  then  the  more  train- 
feents  you  run  before  you  come  to  the  draight  courfe,  the 
better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the  leading 
of  the  fird  train  ; which  in  this  cafe  you  mud  lead  upon  fuck 
deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near  any  light  ground  ; for 
this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfemen,  that  the  next  train 
is  to  begin  where  the  lad  ends,  and  the  lad  train  is  to  be  ended 
at  the  darting  place  of  the  courfe;  therefor;  remember  to 
end  your  lad  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  fird. 

Hunting  Cap , in  the  language  of  the  Sportfman,  is  a 
cap  made  of  leather,  and  covered  with  black  velvet,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  head  behind,  and  having  a femi-circular  peak 
before,  for  the  protection  of  the  face  in  cafe  of  falls,  as 
well  as  in  palling  through  drong  coverts  during  the  chafe. 
In  the  fporting  world  it  is  termed  a “dafher.” 

Hunting  Whip , is  of  different  lengths  in  the  handle  or 
dock,  and  has  at  one  end  a long  thong  and  Iain,  to  aflill 
occafionally  in  managing  the  hounds,  and  at  the  other  a 
hook,  hammer,  or  claw,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  or 
opening  gates. 

Hunting  Saddle.  See  Saddle. 

Hunting  Cre^k,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  in 
Virginia,  which  runs  E.  into  Potowinaek  river,  at  the  S, 
corner  of  the  territory  of  Columbia. 

Hunting  IJlancIs,  a duller  of  final!  i (lands  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  Port  Royal,  in  the  date  of  South  Caro- 
lina. N.  lat.  32’  24'.  W.  long.  8o°  35'. 

Hunting  Sound,  a narrow  channel  on  the  coad  of  Norik 
Carolina,  between  Core  bank  and  the  continent. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  principal  town  in  Huntingdon- 
fhire,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  river 
Gufe,  and  is  nearly  conneded,  by  three  bridges  and  a caufe- 
way,  with  the  village  o(  Godmancheder,  whence,  according 
to  Camden,  it,  fprung.  This  place  is  called  Huntandene 
fn  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  Huntantun  in  other  ancient 
writings.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  archdeacon  and  hif- 
torian,  deferibes  it  as  (i  furpafling  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  in  pleafantnefs  of  fituatipn,  beauty  of  buildings, 
nearnefs  to  the  fens,  and  plenty  of  g.arrie  and  filh.”  Mod. 
writers  agree  with  Camden  refpeding  the  origin  of  this 
town  ; and  like  him,  have  placed  the  Duroliponte  of  Anto- 
ninus at  Godman.’heder ; yet  the  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  almod  decifive  evidence  that  the  Roman  dation  could 
not  have  been  at  that  village,  but  was  rather  at  Huntingdon, 
where  the  entrenchments,  yet  remaining,  (hew  the  works  to 
have  been  very  drong  and  extenfive ; and  even  Camden’s 
own  tedimony  may  be  urged  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  fortifications  had  a far  more  remote  origin  than  is  com- 
monly afligned.  "On  the  river  near  the  bridge,”  he  ob- 
ferves,  “ which  is  fair  built  of  done,  are  to  be  feen  the  mount 
and  feite  of  a caftle,  which,  in  the  year  917,  king  Edward 
the  Elder  built  anew  ; and  David  the  Scot,  (to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  hidorian,  king  Stephen  gave  the  bo- 
rough of  Huntingdon,  for  an  augmentation  of  his  edate,) 
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enlarged  with  many  works.”  Now,  the  re-building  of  the 
caftle  by  Edward  evinces,  in  a great  meafure,  its  previous 
antiquity  ; and  its  feite,  as  in  Camden’s  time,  dill  remains  to 
prove,  that  no  fpot  of  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  could 
be  better  adapted  for  a ftation  or  fortrefs.  On  the  fouth  it 
is  bounded  by  the  river,  from  which  it  rifes  very  abruptly  to 
a confiderable  height ; the  outer  ramparts  inclofe  an  area  of 
feveral  acres,  of  a fquare  form,  with  the  angles  rounded  off, 
and  the  whole  was  environed  by  a deep  ditch  ; the  banks  on 
the  fouth,  and  fouth  eaft,  are  ftill  very  bold.  Not  any 
veftiges  of  buildings  now  remain,  but  the  foundations  may, 
th  various  places,  be  traced  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  fur- 
face  ; the  artificial  mount,  on  which  mod  probably  ftood 
the  keep  of  the  caftle,  was  alfo  furrounded  by  a ditch.  Be- 
low the  high  ground,  to  the  fouth-weftward  of  the  entrench- 
ments, is  an  extenfive  and  fertile  meadow,  called  Portfholm, 
which  Camden  deferibes  as  “ the  mod  frefh  and  beautiful 
that  the  fun  ever  (hone  upon.”  Thi6  meadow  is  partly  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Oufe  river;  and  here  the  Huntingdon  races 
are  held  ; a fmall  part  of  it,  which  belonged  to  the  proteftor 
Cromwell,  and  is  now  tire  property  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
ftill  bears  the  appellation  of  Cromwell's-Acres. 

Huntingdon  is  a borough  by  prefeription,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  as  appears  from  the  Domefday  book,  there  were  in 
•‘this  burgh,  four  ferlings,  in  two  of  which  were  116  bur- 
gefles,  paying  cuftem  and  geld,  and  under  them  ioo  b(Jr- 
darii,  who  help  to  pay  the  geld  ; in  the  other  two  ferlings 
were  140  burgefles,  fubjedt  to  all  cuftoms,  and  the  king’s 

geldv”  . . . . 

Scarcely  any  hiftorical  events  are  recorded  as  happening  in 
this  town.  During  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
it  wa6  pillaged  by  the  king’s  troops,  who  were  commanded 
fcy  the  king  in  perfon. 

The  religious  houfes,  of  which  there  were  formerly  four 
of  different  descriptions,  are  almoft  as  entirely  obliterated  as 
the  buildings  of  the  caftle.  The  moft  ancient  was  a priory 
of  Auftin  canons  founded  on  the  fpot  where  St.  Mary’s 
church  now  (lands,  before  the  year  973,  as  appears  from  a 
charter  of  that  date,  granted  by  king  Edgar  to  Thorney 
abbey.  The  buildings  have  long  been  demolilhed  ; but  the 
lanes  which  feparated  the  clofes  ftill  retain  their  ancient  ap- 
pellation. The  next  foundation  in  order  of  time,  was  an 
hofpital  for  a mailer  ami  brethren,  and  feveral  leprous  and 
infirm  peop'e,  to  which  Malcolm  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  a great  benefaflor.  Another  hof- 
pital, for  leprous  and  poor  people,  was.founded  by  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  A houfe  of 
Auguftine  friars  was  alfo  eftabhfhed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  previous  to  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  Hun- 
tingdon is  generally  dated  to  have  been  once  much  larger 
than  at  prefent ; and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as  quoted  by 
Speed,  aferibes  its  decay  to  fome  alterations  made  in  the 
river  by  one  Grey,  a minion  of  the  time,  by  which  its  navi- 
gation was  impeded.  Lelandfays,  that  fome  ages  before  it 
had  fifteen  churches,  though,  in  his  time,  reduced  to  four ; 
the  reft  fallen  through  time  and  neglefl,  but  traces  of  their 
walls  and 'yards  remaining.  There  are  now  only  two 
churches,  thofe  of  St.  Mary  and  AH  Saints;  but  the  town 
ftill  confifts  of  four  panlhes ; that  cf  St.  John  being  con- 
nected *with  All  Saints,  and  that  of  St.  Benet  with 
St.  Jdary’-s.  The  church  of  St;  Mary,  which  is  the  corpo- 
ration church,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  between 
the  years  1608  ^nd.  1620,  as  appears  from  thofe  dates  over 
the  north  door- way  : on  the  tower  fs  the  date  1613.  It  con- 
of  a nave,  cha»cel,  and  aides,  with  a handfome  embat- 


tled tower  at  the  weft  end,  having  ftrong  buttrefles  witfe 
ornamental  niches  at  the  angles.  The  chancel  contains 
feveral  monuments  to  the  Sayer  family,  one  of  whom, 
George  Sayer,  gent,  contributed  largely  towards  the  ini 
ternal  repairs  of  this  edifice,  and  befides  feveral  other  dona- 
tions, gave  500/.  to  purchafe  lands,  the  rents  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  minifters  of  the  two  churches.  Nearly  op- 
pofite  to  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a refpedlable  manfion/now 
the  property  and  feat  of  fir  John  Arundel,  bart.  All 
Saints  church,  which  (lands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  market 
place,  appears,  from  the  character  of  its  architedlure  and 
ornaments,  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
It  is  an  embattled  edifice  with  a fmall  tower  at  the  north- 
weft  angle  ; below  the  battlements  is  a bold  cornice,  charged 
with  a multiplicity  of  fculptures,  reprefentiog  human  and 
animal  heads,  flowers,  &c.,  and  among  them  the  Tudor  rofe 
and  the  portcullis. 

The  principal  charitable  eftablilhments  in  this  town  are 
a free  grammar  fchool,  well  endowed  ; and  a green  coat 
fchool,  wherein  twenty  four  boys  are  cloathed  and  educated. 
This  is  called  Walden’s  charity,  from  Lyonel  Walden,  efq. 
who,  by  will  dated  July  1719,  left  a fufficient  endowment 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  it.  Among  various  other 
donations  for  charitable  ufes  in  Huntingdon,  was  the  fum 
of  2000/.  bequeathed  by  Richard  Fiihbourn,  a citizen  of 
London,  who  died  in  1625  ; this  money  was  to  purchafe 
lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  the  poor:  he  made  fimilar  bequeils  to  other  places,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  being  1 i,coo/.  The  market  place  is 
a fpacious  area,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  (lands  the  town- 
hail,  a modern  brick  building,  (luccoed,  with  a fort  of 
piazza  in  front  and  at  the  fides  for  the  market  people;  and 
behind  it  the  butchers’  (hambles.  The  alfizes  for  the ’town 
and  county  are  held  here  twice  a-year  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
building  being  divided  for  the  purpofe  into  two  courts ; one 
for  criminal,  and  one  for  civil  caufes.  Above  is  a fpaeious- 
affembly  room,  ornamented  with  full  length  portraits  of 
their  majefties,  George  II.  and  III.  with  their  refpeAive 
queens ; and  alfo  a well  painted  pidture  of  John,  earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  died  in  1792.  The  market,  which  is  held 
on  Saturdays,  is  well  fupplied  with  provifians  in  general ; 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  are  fold.  Huntingdon  had  it3 
fir  It  charter  about  the  year  1206;  king  John  granted  it  a 
peculiar  coroner,  a recorder,  town-clerk,  and  two  bailiffs, 
with  the  receipt  of  tolls  and  cuftoms.  Charles  II.,  by  a 
new  charter,  veiled  the  government  in  a mayor,  twelve  al- 
dermen, and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgefles  or  common 
council,  chofen  from  the  principal  inhabitants  This- 
borough  fent  members  to  parliament  ab  origme,  from  the 
twenty-third  of  Edward  I ; the  right  of  returning  the  two 
members  is  generally  underftood  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  free- 
men and  inhabitant  houlhokkrs,  paying  fcot  and  lot ; the 
number  of  voters  is  about  200  ; both  the  reprefen tatives  are 
however  nominated  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  The  town 
principally  confifts  of  one  ftreet,  extending,  in  a north- 
wefterly  diredlion,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  to  nearly 
the  diflance  of  a mile,  and  having  feveral  lanes  branching- 
off  at  right  angles.  The  ftreets  are  paved,  and  lighted  m 
the  winter  by  a fmall  affeffment  levied  on  the  houftiolders. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  fpread  further  eaftward  ; 
yet  whatever  might  formerly  have  been  the  extent  of  Hunl 
tingdon,  the  population  fee  ms  to  he  nearly  the  fame  as  it  was 
a century  pad ; as  bifhop  Gibfon  dates  the  number  of 
families  it  contained  in  1717  to  be  400,  whilft  the  return 
made  to  parliament  in  1801,  records  their  amount  to  be  3C0, 
confiding  of  2035  perfons,  inhabiting  336  houles. 
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Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  this  town,  was 
Henry,  furnamed  de  Huntingdon,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  a diftinguiftied  ecclefiaftic  and  hiftorian ; who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. ; and  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  with  accounts  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  kings  to  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Richard  Fifflbourn, 
gent,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  for  his  charities,  was 
alfo  a native.  Huntingdon  was  likewife  the  birth-place  of 
one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  characters  that  ever  lived,  the 
protestor  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  though  prevented  by  con- 
fiderations  of  policy  from  afluming  the  regal  title,  enjoyed 
all  the  eflentials  of  fovereignty,  and  ruled  this  country  with 
more  than  regal  power.  (See  Cromwell.)  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 

Huntingdon,  an  extenfive  and  mountainous  county  in 
Pennfylvania,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Lycoming  county, 
E.  and  N.E.  by  Mifflin,  S.E.  by  Franklin,  S.  and  S.W. 
by  Bedford  and  Somerfet,  and  W.  by  Weftmoreland.  It 
is  about  75  miles  long,  and  39  broad  5 comprehending 
1,432,960  acres  of  land,  divided  into  18  townfflips,  con- 
taining 3068  inhabitants.  In  this  county  are  found  limeftone, 
iron  ore,  and  lead.  Works  have  been  eftabliihed  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  lead. 

Huntingdon,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  which  is 
a poft-town,  fituated  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  Juniatta  river,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Standing-flone  creek,  50  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Juniatta,  and  containing  about  90  houfes,  a court- 
houfe,  gaol,  and  1251  inhabitants;  184  miles  W.  N.W.  of 
Philadelphia.  About  fix  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  town  is  a 
mineral  fpring,  celebrated  for  relieving  rheumatifm,  and 
curing  cutaneous  diforders.  N.  lat.  40°  26'.  W.  long.  78’ 2'. 
— Alfo,  a poft-town  on  the  N.  fide  of  Long  ifland,  New 
York,  at  the  head  of  a bay  in  Suffolk  county,  containing 
about  70  houfes,  a Prefbyterian  and  an  epifcopal  church  ; 38 
miles  E.  by  N of  New  York  city,  containing  3892  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
containing  2792  inhabitants. 

Huntingdon,  North  and  South , two  townfflips,  in  Weft- 
moreland county,  Pennfylvania,  the  former  containing  1484, 
and  the  latter  2317  inhabitants. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft  fides 
by  Cambridgefflire,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  North- 
amptonfflire,and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Bedfordfflire.  Its  limits 
are  chiefly  artificial : the  river  Nene,  on  the  Northampton- 
fflire  border,  with  the  King’s  Delf,  the  Old  Weft  Water, 
and  the  Oufe  river,  on  the  Cambridgefflire  fide,  being  the 
principal  exceptions.  The  general  form  of  this  county  is  an 
irregular  fquare  : its  extent,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  nearly 
thirty  miles  ; its  greateft  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  twenty- 
three  ; and  its  circumference  about  one  hundred  : its  fu- 
perficial  contents  have  been  eftimated  at  from  220,000  to 
240,000  acres.  • It  contains  four  hundreds,  fix  market  towns, 
107  pariffles,  69^6  houfes,  and  37,568  inhabitants,  viz.. 
18,521  males,  and  19,047  females,  according  to  the  late 
returns  made  under  the  population  and  poor  aCts.  It  fends 
four  members  to  parliament ; two  for  the  (hire,  and  two  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon.  The  government  of  this  county 
is  very  peculiar  ; Cambridgefflire  being  joined  to  it  under 
one  ffleriff,  who  is  chofen  out  of  that  county  one  year,  out 
of  the  ifle  of  Ely  the  fecond,  and  out  of  this  county  the 
third : and  in  the  ifle  of  Ely  alternately  out  of  the  north 
and -fouth  parts.  The  whole  of  this  county  is  in  the  diocefe 
of  Lincoln. 

Ancient  HiRory. — Huntingdonfflire,  with  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  originally 
compofed  the  territory  of  the  Iceni ; and  in  the  Roman 
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division  of  the  kingdom  was  included  in  the  diftriCt  named 
Flavia  Csfarienfis.  The  principal  Roman  ftations  in  Hunt- 
ingdonfflire, were  Duroliponte  at  Huntingdon,  and  Duro- 
bnvas,  near  Dornford  Ferry,  about  midway  between  Chef- 
terton  in  this  county,  and  Caftor  in  Northamptonfflire. 
The  principal  ancient  roads,  of  which  there  appear  to  have 
been  three,  interfered  each  other  near  Huntingdon  : one 
of  them  has  been  called  the  Britiffl  Ermin.  This  feems  to 
have  entered  the  county  fiom  the  vicinity  of  Caefar’s  camp, 
or  Salense,  in  Bedfordfflire,  and  to  have  proceeded  by  Crane- 
hill,  in  the  track  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Hell-lane,  whence 
paffing  through  Tofeland,  Godmanchefter,  and  Huntingdon, 
it  continued  by  Alconbury,  Wefton,  and  Upton  ; and  en- 
tered Northamptonfflire  at  Wandsford.  The  Roman  Er- 
min-ftreet  came  into  this  county  from  Cambridgefflire,  near 
Fapworth  St.  Agnes,  and  proceeded  to  Godmanchefter  ; 
branching  off  to  the  eaftward,  it  crofted  Northamptonfflire, 
and  entered  Rutlandfflire,  near  Stamford.  The  Via  Devana, 
the  third  and  laft  of  thefe  roads,  entered  this  county  from 
Cambridgefflire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fenny  Stanton,  and 
quitted  it  for  Northamptonfflire  in  the  vicinity  of  Clapton. 
In  the  early  Saxon  times,  this  diftriCt  formed  a part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Eaft  Anglia,  and  was  then  called  Huntedune- 
feyre,  and  Huntandunefcyre.  It  was  afterwards  fubjugated 
by  the  Mercian  fovereigns,  and  continued  under  their  dominion 
till  the  union  of  the  Saxon  ftates  into  one  monarchy,  by  Eg- 
bert. “ In  the  decline  of  the  Saxon  government,’’  Camden 
obferves,  “ this  county  had  an  officiary  earl,  Siward ; for  earl- 
doms were  not  yet  hereditary  in  England,  but  the  governors 
of  (hires  were,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  period,  called 
earls,  with  the  additional  title  of  the  (hires  they  prefided  over  ; 
as  this  Siward,  while  governor  here,  was  called  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, but  afterwards  having  the  government  of  Northum- 
berland conferred  upon  him,  he  was  called  earl  of  Northumber- 
land.” The  principal  land  owners  in  this  county  in  the  Nor- 
man times,  as  recorded  in  the  Domefday  book,  were  the  king, 
the  bifflops  of  Lincoln  and  Conftance  ; the  abbots  of  Ely, 
Croyland,  Ramfey,  Thorney,  and  Peterborough;  the  countefs 
Judith,  ffleriff  Euftace,  earl  Euftace,  earl  of  Ow,  earl 
Hugh,  Walter  Giffard,  William  de  Warren,  Hugh  de  Bo- 
lebec,  Eudo  Fitz-Hubert,  Swain  of  Eflex,  Roger  de 
Iveri,  Arnulf  de  Hefding,  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  Aubrey  de 
Ver,  Ralph  Fitz-Ofmund,  and  Rothais,  wife  of  Richard  Fitz- 
Gilbert. 

Surface,  Fens,  Soil,  fsfe. — Huntingdonfflire,  Leland  fays, 
“ in  old  time,  was  much  more  woody  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
dere  reforted  to  the  fennes  ; it  is  full  long  fins  it  was  de- 
foreftid.”  Camden  corroborates  this,  and  ftates,  “ that  the  in- 
habitants fay  it  was  once  covered  with  woods ; and  it  appears 
to  have  been  a foreft,  till  Henry  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  disforefted  the  whole,  as  fet  forth  by  an  old  perambu- 
lation,  except  Waybridge,  Sapple,  and  Herthei,  which  were 
the  lord’s  woods  and  remain  foreft.”  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
fays,  “ this  country  was  not  completely  difafforefted  till  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  fovereign,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  confirmed  the  great  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.,  and 
left  no  more  foreft  than  his  own  demefne.”  This  deferipp 
tion  of  foreft  land  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  apply  to  the  fens, 
of  which  there  are  44,000  acres  in  this  county,  exclufive  of 
about  5000  acres  of  what  are  called  (kirty  lands, . Thefe 
conftitute  nearly  a feventh  part  of  what  is  called  the  Great 
Bedford  Level,  but  they  belong  to  that  divifion  called  the 
Middle  Level,  and  are  principally  found  on  the  north  and 
north-eaftern  parts  of  the  county.  About  8000  or  10,000 
acres  of  the  fen-lands  are  productive,  yet  the  expence  of 
keeping  them  from  inundation  amounts  to  almoft  one-third  of 
the  rents,  through  the  imperfeCt  ftate  of  the  drainage.  “ It 
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may  feem  paradoxical,”  fays  Mr.  Maxwell,  “ that  the  fens 
of  Huntingdonlhire,  whole  furface  is  comparatively  liigh, 
fttould  be  worfe  drained  than  thofe  that  iie  between  them  and 
\he  fea,  the  furface  of  which  lall  is  confiderably  lower  ; the 
natural  fuppofition  being,  that  water  will  inevitably  fall  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  level.  But  this  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  fens  that  are  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  high  land,  and  proves 
only,  that  the  general  drainage  was  executed  upon  principles 
fundamentally  wrong.  The  faft  is,  that  there  was  not  a 
proper  outfal  to  the  fea,  at  the  time  of  the  general  under- 
taking to  drain  the  fens,  nearly  a century  and  a half  ago  ; 
and  ingenious  men  employed  themfelves  not  in  obtaining  an 
outfal,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  in  condrufting  large 
drains,  and  high  banks,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  fens,  ex- 
pecting the  water  would  force  its  own  paffage,  in  fpite  of 
every  impediment ; though  the  di (lance  between  the  fens  and 
the  fea  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  This  not  proving  to 
be  the  cafe,  ingenuity  was  fet  to  work,  to  invent  engines 
lor  the  purpole  of  throwing  the  water  out  of  the  lands  into 
the  internal  rivers.  Still  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  fea, 
but  overtopped  the  banks, orbrokethem  down  withthe  weight 
of  its  preffure  ; even  to  this  moment,  indead  of  reforting  to 
the  outfal,  the  engineshavebeen  increafed  in  fixe,  and  thebanks 
raifed  dill  higher,  fo  that  the  water,  which,  if  there  had  been  an 
outfa1,  would  have  found  its  way  to  the  fea,  and  left  to 
itfelf,  would  have  reded  on  the  lowed  of  t!;e  land,  has  been 
forced  in  a retrograde  motion,  over  the  furface  of  the  higher 
lands  ; and  hence  the  deplorable  date  of  the  fens  in  Hunt- 
ingdonfhire.”  The  (kirty  lands  are  thofe  which  border  on 
the  fens,  and  partake  of  the  properties  of  moor,  combined 
with  whatever  foil,  whether  clay,  gravel,  or  loam,  that  may 
be  prevalent  in  the  adjacent  uplands.  Thefe  lands,  in  gene- 
ral, afford  luxuriant  grazing.  The  meadow  lands,  which 
are  the  next  in  order  on  the  feale  of  elevation,  coniid  of 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  acres,  bordering  on  the 
rivers  Nene  and  Oufe,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  Thefe  are 
extremely  productive,  but  the  produce  is  frequently  damaged 
by  the  floods,  and  the  crops  fometimes  totally  carried  away  ; 
this  chiefly  happens  along  the  banks  of  the  Oufe  from  St. 
Neots  to  Erith  ; and  the  numerous  water-mills  which  are 
placed  upon  this  dream  increafe  the  rilk  of  damage.  The 
foils  in  the  up’and  parts  of  the  county  are  various,  but  prin- 
cipally con  fid  of  a drong  deep  clay,  more  or  lefs  inter- 
mingled with  loam,  or  ol  a deep  gravelly  foil,  with  loam. 
Of  what  are  called  the  deep-dapled  lands,  great  part  is  ftill 
in  an  open  field  date,  where  each  particular  occupier  is  necef- 
farily  obliged  to  purfue  whatever  courl'e  of  tillage  is  praftifed 
by  the  parifh  at  large.  The  woodlands  are  but  of  inconfi- 
derabie  extent  ; and  the  country  is  thin  of  timber  : this  is 
attributed  to  the  very  great  demand  for  it  in  the  fens ; and 
the  underwood  is  fold  at  a higher  price  by  the  pole,  than  in 
mod  other  countries.  The  high  roads  are  in  general  pretty 
good  ; the  croft  roads  are  but  indifferent ; and  in  the  winter 
feafon  many  of  them  become  impaffable.  No  manufactures 
of  note  are  carried  on  in  this  county,  nor  hardly  any  thing 
that  bears  reference  to  them,  except  vvool-dapling  and 
fpmning  yarn  : the  la,tter  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  women 
ana  children  in  the  winter  feafon  ; in  fummer  they  feek  a 
more  profitable  employ  in  the  fields. 

River's. — The  principal  rivers  connected  with  Hunting- 
donfhire,  arc  the  Oule,  and  the  Nene  or  Nen.  The  Oufe 
enters  the  county  from  Bedforddiire,  and  in  its  courfe  to- 
wards Huntingdon  is  increafed  by  a combination  of  fmall 
dreams : having  paffed  that  town,  it  becomes  the  boundary 
between  this  county  and  Cambridgediire,  till  it  enters  the 
Great  Level  of  Fens  near  Erith : this  river  is  navigable  along 
its  whole  line  aeftifs  the  county.  The  Nene  rifes  in  North- 


amptonfliire,  and  flowing  through  a delightful  vale,  reache# 
Huntingdonlhire  near  Elton,  where  it  becomes  the  bound- 
ary between  both  counties  : afterwards  winding  to  the  eafl, 
it  purfues  a devious  courfe  to  Peterborough,  below  which 
it  finks  into  the  Fens,  and  paft'es  onward  to  the  fea.  Some 
fmaller  dreams  water  the  north-ead  fide  of  this  county, 
together  with  feveral  large  meres,  or  pools  of  water; 
namely,  Whittlefea  Mere,  Ramfey  Mere,  Ugg  Mere,  &c. : 
of  thefe,  Whittlefea  Mere  is  by  far  the  larged,  and  covers  an 
area  of  feveral  miles  in  extent  : it  aftorus  excellent  failing 
and  fi filing,  and  is  in  the  fummer  feafon  much  frequented 
by  parties  of  pleafure.  Mod  of  the  meres  are  viiited  by 
abundance  of  wild-fowl.  Maxwell’s  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Huntingdonlhire.  Beauties  ol  England 
vol.  vii. 

HUNTINGTON,  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
divine,  was  born  at  Deerhurd,  in  Glouceiterfhire,  in  1636, 
and  educated  at  Bridol,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In 
1662-3,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  after  this 
he  applied  himfelf  mod  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity 
and  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1670  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  faftory  of  Aleppo,  where  he  improved  him- 
fclf  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  collefted  many  curious 
manuferipts.  Having  carefully  vifited  almod  the  whole  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  examined  the  opinions,  cudonis, 
and  religious  books,  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  from  thence  he 
embarked  for  Cyprus,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the 
library  of  Hikrion  Cigala,  the  primate  of  the  ifland,  but 
on  his  arrival  at  Cyprus  he  found  the  prelate  had  been 
obliged  to  feek  his  fafety  from  the  Turks  in  flight.  In  the 
following  year  he  undertook  the  difficult  journey  of  150 
miles  to  view  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  examining,  and  was  himfelf  in  confiderable  danger  of 
his  life  from  two  Arab  chiefs,  who  had  taken  poffefiion  of 
that  didrift.  He  next  went  to  Egypt,  and  continued  dur- 
ing his  whole  refldence  in  the  End  to  improve  himfelf,  and 
benefit  his  country  and  the  world,  by  refeuing  from  obli- 
vion curious  copies  of  the  Gofpels,  and  other  books  relating 
to  polite  literature.  In  the  year  1682  he  fet  out  on  his 
return  home,  and  vifited  in  his  journey  Rome,  Naples,  and 
other  mod  confiderable  places  in  Italy.  From  Italy  he  went 
to  Paris,  thence  he  arrived  fafe  in  England,  and  was,  almoil 
immediately  after  his  return,  raifed  to  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
and  at  the  fame  time  appointed  mailer  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  This  promotion  he  very  much  difliked,  regarding 
it  as  a kind  of  banifhment : but  he  was  perfuaded  by  his 
friends  to  undertake  the  duties  attaching  to  the  office,  which 
he  performed  very  much  to  tl'ie  benefit  of  the  inditution,  and 
to  the  intereds  of  literature  in  general.  In  1691  he  returned 
to  England,  refigned  his  maderfhip,  and  refolved  never 
more  to  quit  his  country.  He  made  a prefent  to  the  Bod- 
leian library  of  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  curators  of  which 
purchafed  his  others,  to  tire  number  of  about  600,  for  the 
fum  of  700/.  In  the  following  year  he  was  prefented  to  the 
reftory  of  Great  Hallingbury,  in  Efl'ex.  About  the  fame 
time  he  was  offered  the  bilhopric  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
in  Ireland,  which  he  refufed  : but  in  1701,  notwithdanding 
his  former  determinations,  he  accepted  the  bifhopric  of  Ra- 
phee,  in  that  kingdom.  He  furvived  his  confecration  hut  a 
few  days,  and  died  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  Some 
of  his  obfervatians  are  in  Ray’s  Colleftion  of  Voyages  an<J 
Travels;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  he  gave  an 
“ Account  of  the  Porphyry  Pillars  of  Egypt.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Huntington",  in  Geography , a poll-town  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  S.  tide  of  Onion  river,  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  Burlington,  containing  405  inhabitants. 

HUNTLY, 
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HUNTLY,  is  a confiderable  town  and  parifh  in  Aber- 
deenfhire,  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bogie  and  Deveron.  The 
former  confilts  of  two  large  llreets, . which  crofs  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  form  a fpacious  fquare,  in  which  the 
markets  are  held.  The  town  has  greatly  increafed  in  popu- 
lation and  aftive  trade  within  the  Lift  fixty  years  : in  the 
year  1792,  here  were  fifty-two  flax-dreflers,  whofe  manu- 
factures, at  an  average,  amounted  to  16,224/.  annually,  and 
209  weavers,  whofe  labours  produced  yearly  73,150  yards  of 
cloth.  The  return  to  parliament,  in  1801,  dated  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  to  be  498  ; of  inhabitants  2863.  Three  fairs 
are  held  annually.  Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
veron, is  the  elegant  relidence  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly, 
elded  fon  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  : and  adjoining  to  Deve- 
ron bridge  Hand  the  ruins  of  Huntly  caftle,  the  magnificent 
manfion  of  that  ancient  family,  built  in  1602  by  George, 
far  ft  marquis  of  Huntly.  The  parifh  of  Huntly  is  about  fix 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth;  and  was  formed,  in 
1727,  by  uniting  the  two  ancient  parifhes  of  Dumbenan 
and  Kinore.  Sinclair’s  Statiilical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  xi. 

HUNTORP,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Oldenburg  ; 9 miles  N.  E.  of  Oldenburg. 

HUNT’S  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica.  N. 
lat.  i7°_52!.  W.  long.  79^49'. 

Hunt’s  Town,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  JefFerfon  county, 
Miffifippi  territory,  fituated  on  an  elevated  plain,  near  the 
middle  fork  of  Cole’s  creek,  about  25  miles  N.  from  the 
town  of  Natchez,  about  10  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
Cole’s  creek  with  the  Miflifippi  river.  This  town  is  in  the 
midlt  of  a healthy  and  fertile  country,  fettled  by  induftrious 
and  wealthy  inhabitants.  An  elegant  court-houfe,  gaol, 
feveral  flore  and  dwelling  houfes  have  been  built  in  this 
place. 

HUNTSBURG,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  fituated  on  the  Canada  line,  and  contain- 
ing 280  inhabitants. 

HUNTSMAN,  a perfon  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  fupcr- 
intend  every  department  of  a hunting  eftablifhment,  as  well 
as  to  conduft  a pack  of  hounds  with  fkili  and  fuccefs  in  the 
field.  According  to  the  defcription  given  of  fuch  a perfon 
by  Mr.  Beckford,  he  fhould.be  ftrong,  aftive,  fenfible, 
good-tempered,  fond  of  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  and  in- 
defatigable in  the  purfuit  of  it.  He  fhould  alfo  be  fober, 
exadl,  civil,  and  cleanly  ; he  fhould  be  a good  groom,  and 
an  excellent  horfeman  ; his  voice  fhould  be  clear  and  ftrong; 
and  he  fhould  have  an  eye  fo  quick  as  to  perceive  which, 
hound  carries  the  fcent,  when  all  are  running,  and  an  ear  fo 
excellent,  as  always  to  dftlinguifh  the  foremolt  hounds, 
when  he  does  not  fee  them  ; he  fhould  be  patient,  quiet,  and 
without  conceit.  Thefe  excellencies,  which  conftitute  a 
good  huntfman,  he  fhould  not  be  too  fond  of  difplaying, 
until  occafion  calls  them  forth  Hounds  fhould  be  let 
alone  while  they  can  hunt ; and  the  huntfman  fhould  difplay 
his  talents  in  aftifting  them,  when  they  cannot.  Subordinate 
to  the  huntfman  is  the  “ Whipper-in,”  who  fhould  poffefs 
nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  the  huntfman,  to  whom  he 
fhould  be  attentive  and  obedient.  His  ftation  in  the  field 
is  on  the  fide  of  the  cover  oppofite  to  the  huntfman,  whole 
halloo  he  fhould  be  near  enough  to  hear,  and  ready  to  obey. 
More  foxes,  it  is  faid,  will  be  killed  with  an  excellent 
whipper-in  and  a moderate  huntfman,  than  with  the  beft 
of  lumtfmen  without  fuch  an  affiftant,  becaufe  hounds 
oftener  need  the  one  than  the  other. 

HUNTSVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  North  Carolina;  16  miles  from  Rockford. 
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HUNYAD,  a town  of  Tranfyl Vania,  Cin  a final  1 river, 
which  runs  into  the  Maros  ; 54  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Temef- 
var.  N.  lat.  450 51'.  E.  long.  22^44'. 

HUPPOOAH,  a town  of  Bengal;  47  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ramgur. 

HURA,  in  Botany , a name  of  barbarous  cflgin,  but, 
contrary  to  his  ufual  practice,  adopted  by  Linmsu’s.  It 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  tree  in  queftion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Guiana,  not,  as  profefTor  Martyn  reports,  of 
Mexico,  where  it  is  faid,  in  Hernandez,  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fefquipedalian  appellation  of  Quauhtlatlatzin,  which, 
it  feems,  means  a cracking  tree.  Linn.  Gen.  504.  Schreb. 
660.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  592.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2. 
Juff.  391.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  793.  Clafs  and  order, 
Monad  a Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Catkin  oblong,  drooping,  obtufe, 
covered  with  feflile  florets  ; feales  oblong,  with  a pair  of  very 
fhort  internal  abrupt  ones  befides.  Cor.  none.  Stain.  Fi- 
lament cylindrical,  rather  longer  than  the  feales,  rigid,  pel- 
tate, with  two  or  three  whorls  of  tubercles  near  the  top  ; 
anthers  two  funk  in  each  tubercle,  oval,  cloven. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  cylindrical, 
furrowed,  abrupt,  entire,  clofely  enfolding  the  germen. 
Cor.  none.  Pi/1.  Germen  roundifh,  within  the  calyx  ; ftyle 
long,  cylindrical  ; ftigma  large,  peltate,  convex,  coloured, 
in  twelve  equal  reflexed  lobes.  Eerie.  Capfule  woody,  or- 
bicular, depreffed  with  twelve  furrows  and  twelve  cells,  each 
with  two  elaftic,  femi-lunar,  pointed  valves.  Seeds  folitary, 
orbicular,  compreffed,  large. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  imbricated,  with  three  feales  to 
each  floret.  Corolla  none.  Stamen  peltate  at  the  top. 

Female,  Calyx  cylindrical,  entire.  Corolla  none.  Stigma 
peltate,  in  twelve  fegments.  Capfule  of  twelve  cells,  with 
two  elaftic  valves  to  each.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  H.  crepitans.  Sand-box  tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1431. 
Hort.  Cliff.  486.  t.  34.  Trevv.  Ehret  t.  34,  35.  f.  1. — 
Native  of  South  America. — A tree  of  confiderable  height. 
The  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  ftalked,  heart-fhaped,  fer- 
rated,  rugged,  rough.  Flowers  fmall  and  inconfpicuous, 
except  for  their  purple  ftigma,  from  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
Fruit  large,  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  ufed  as  a fand- 
box,  but  if  fuffered  to  hang  too  long  before  gathering,  it 
will,  in  a dry  warm  room,  explode  with  great  violence  and 
noife,  like  the  found  of  a piftol.  The  feeds  are  emetic  and 
purgative. 

HURCHUNCHUCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ben- 
gal ; 25  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boglipour. 

HURCHUNDY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 10  miles  S.  of 
Chimary. 

HURCHURNPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  17  miles' 
N.  of  Rajemal. 

HURCOS,  or  Uncos,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Cufco  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Cufco. 

HURD  AH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Candeifh 
country,  on  the  S.  of  the  Nerbuddah  rivet;;  22  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Hindia.  N.  lat.  22°  23'.  E.  long,  77°  19' 45". 

HURDES,  or  Hards,  of  flax  or  hemp,  the  coarfer-  parts, 
feparated  in  the  dreflings  from  the  tear  or  fine  fluff.  See 
Hemp  and  Flax. 

HURDLE  is  the  name  of  the  fledge  ufed  to  draw  traitors* 
to  the  place  of  execution. 

Hurdle,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a light  wooden  * 
frame,  formed  of  1 mall  bars,  or  otherwife,  fomewhat  in  ap- 
pearance fimilar  to  the  low  common  field  gate.  It  is  prin- 
cipally employed  for  the  purpofe  of  conftituting  a fort  of 
moveable  fence  for  inclofing  and  confining  fheep,  and  other : 
kinds  of  live  ftock,  during  the  time  they  are  coni  tun  tug  foruev 
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fort  of  rich  green,  or  other  luxuriant  food.  The  ufual  ma- 
terials for  the  forming  of  hurdles  are  thofe  of  fome  fort  of 
light  fplit  wood,  or  hazel  rods  of  rather  young  growth. 
In  the  former  cafe  they  are  commonly  put  together  by 
means  of  framing  or  nailing,  and  in  the  latter  by  wattling 
the  rods  in  between  a fort  of  fmall  {lakes.  Hence  they  are 
often  denominated  framed  or  wattled  hurdles  by  way  of 
diftin&ion. 

Befides  the  above  ufes,  hurdles  are  neceffary  in  folding 
fheep  on  arable  lands,  and  alfo  in  feeding  off  turnips,  either 
by  them  or  neat  cattle,  on  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  them 
upon  a certain  fpace  of  ground,  and  thus  afford  them  a 
limited  portion  of  food  at  a time,  by  which  a confiderable 
faring  is  effected  in  its  being  eaten  up  more  cleanly  and  with 
iefs  wafte,  than  would  be  the  cafe  if  they  ranged  over  the 
whole.  And  on  the  tillage  lands  the  fheep,  by  being  fo 
clofely  confined,  contribute  in  a very  high  degree  to  its 
fertility  and  improvement. 

It  has  been  lately  obferved,  that  “ in  the  grazing  of  a 
large  field,  for  inftance,  when  the  fheep  or  cattle  are  turned 
upon  it  early  in  the  fpring,  they  tread  down  and  deftroy  a 
great  deal  of  the  grafs ; and  by  dropping  their  dung  and 
urine  upon  the  remainder,  injure  it  fo  much  as  to  render  it 
unpalatable  to  the  flock.  In  this  way  a great  proportion  of 
the  grafs  is  loft  in  every  field  of  confiderable  extent : where- 
as when  the  Hock  is  firft  put  upon  the  field,  if  hurdles  or 
flakes  were  run  acrofs  a fmall  part  of  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
turnips,  and  the  grazing  ftock  kept  there  till  they  had  eaten 
the  herbage  clean  up,  they  would  then,  from  neceflity,  eat 
a great  deal  that  is  entirely  loft,  when  they  are  permitted  to 
range  over  the  whole  field.  In  this  way  confiderably  more 
ftock  might  be  fed  upon  a given  fpace,  than  is  done  at  pre- 
fent.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  firft  fpace 
divided  off  by  the  flakes  fhould  be  next  the  water,  efpecially 
if  the  field  is  grazed  by  black  cattle  or  horfes,  and  that  pro- 
greffively,  as  the  ftock  is  removed  from  the  watering  place, 
a lane  fhould  be  left,  by  which  the  cattle  may  travel  to  the 
pond.  It  is  alfo  to  be  noticed,  that  after  the  firft  fpace  al- 
lowed to  the  grazing  ftock  is  eaten  clean  up,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  fhifted  to  a new  place,  a courfe  of  flakes  fhould  be 
placed  behind  them,  to  prevent  them  from  going  backward 
upon  the  pafture  that  has  been  already  eaten  bare.  By 
this  management  the  whole  of  the  herbage,  upon  every 
fpace  allotted  to  the  ftock,  will  not  only  be  completely 
eaten  up,  but,  by  dividing  or  fencing  off  that  part  which  has 
been  eaten,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  recover  ; and,  long 
before  the  whole  field  is  gone  over,  the  fpace  firft  eaten  will 
be  in  a fituation  to  receive  the  ftock  a fecond  time.  By 
this  method  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  ftock,  inttead  of 
rendering  the  herbage  naufeous  and  unpalatable,  and  thereby 
preventing  them  from  eating  it,  will,  by  its  fertilifing  powers, 
alfift  its  growth,  and  render  it  fooner  fit  for  being  eaten  a 
fecond  time,  and  by  that  means  afford  three  or  four  crops 
in  the  fpace  of  a year  inftead  of  one.  Experience  has  fuf- 
ficiently  evinced  the  great  profit  and  advantage  that  attend 
the  praflice  of  teddering  cattle  or  horfes  upon  good  pafture, 
or  of  feeding  them  in  the  houfe  with  cut  grafs.  The  be- 
nefit in  both  thefe  cafes  arifes  from  the  whole  of  the  herbage 
being  completely  eaten  up,  without  any  part  of  it  being  loft. 
The  fame  benefit,  but  with  infinitely  lefs  tiouble,  may  be 
reaped  from  hurdling  or  faking  grafs  fields : every  poffible 
advantage  will  be  made  of  them  in  this  way ; and  in  very 
many  inftances  it  will  happen,  that  before  a half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  field  are  gone  over  by  flaking,  the  part  firft 
eaten  will  be  in  a fituation  again  to  receive  the  ftock.  By 
that  means  a part  of  the  field  may  be  faved  for  hay ; or, 
if  the  views  of  the  occupier  be  of  another  kind,  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  grazing  ftock  may  be  increafed  in  a proper  de- 
gree.” 

The  writer  is  “ aw'are,  however,  that  it  may,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  argued  by  many,  that  this  management  will 
be  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expence  ; and  after  all, 
that  the  profit  refulting  therefrom  will  be  but  fmall,  and 
fcarcely  prove  equivalent  to  the  trouble  and  extra  expence. 
From  the  acknowledged  value  of  hurdling,  however,  in  the 
confumption  of  turnips,  cabbages,  & c.,  and  the  great  pro- 
fit which  arifes  from  giving  the  ftock  only  a certain  quantity 
of  food  at  once,  and  withholding  any  more  from  them  till 
that  is  eaten  up,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vaft  ad- 
vantage that  would  attend  the  flaking  of  a grafs-ftock  in 
different  cafes.  He  by  no  means,  however,  wifhes  thefe 
obfervations  to  be  underftood  as  applying  to  grafs  paftures 
of  every  defcription  ; quite  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many 
fituations  where  the  expence  and  trouble  of  flaking  would 
prove  more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  advantage  that  could 
be  reaped  from  the  praftice.  But  upon  all  rich  paftures, 
the  benefit  anfing  from  the  praftice  of  flaking  will  be 
found  very  confiderable,  and  a fingle  experiment  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  the  moll  incredulous.’' 

It  i6  obvious  that  in  parks,  pleafure -grounds,  and  other 
ornamented  places,  the  eating  of  the  grafs  may  be  the  moll 
conveniently  and  economically  accomplifhed  by  means  of 
hurdles,  as,  in  this  way,  the  danger  of  injuring  the  trees  and 
fhrubs  is  moll  effeflually  prevented  ; and  from  the  hurdles 
being  capable  of  a ready  removal,  any  portion  can  at  plea- 
fure be  eaten  down  in  the  mofl  defirable  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  expence  of  hurdles,  thofe  of  the  framed 
kind  are  ufually  from  about  12 s.  to  18/.  or  20/.  the  dozen, 
according  to  the  manner  of  making  them,  and  the  nature  of 
the  wood  employed.  The  wattled  fort  are  commonly  much 
cheaper,  being  feldom  higher  than  from  iox.  to  lit.  the 
dozen.  A reprefentation  of  a framed  hurdle  is  given  in  the 
plates  on  fences.  See  Fence. 

It  is  found  from  aflual  trials,  that  a dozen  and  a half  are 
fufficient  for  folding  thirty  fheep  ; and  that  about  twelve 
dozen  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  one  thoufand  in  moll 
cafes. 

Hurdle,  lamb , the  title  of  another  fort  of  hurdle,  con- 
flrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  prote&ing  and  preferving  lambs 
foon  after  they  have  been  dropped,  and  while  they  continue 
in  a weakly  (late.  It  is  fuggefted  in  the  furvey  of  Lincoln- 
fhire,  that  “ vigilance  in  the  lambing  feafon  prevents  much 
of  the  danger  in  bad  weather,  but  that  in  addition,”  a pro- 
vifion  againft  the  lofs  of  lambs  in  the  ditches  of  the  breeding 
paftures,  has  there  been  made  at  a fmall  expence,  by  means 
of  lamb-hurdles. 

Thefe  are  conftrufled  of  two  thin  rails,  with  heads  at  the 
ends  and  proper  braces;  the  fpace  between  the  rails  being 
clofed  in  by  having  tarpauling  nailed  fecurely  to  each  of  the 
rails,  &c.  But  it  is  hinted,  that  “ as  the  tarpauling  would 
require  many  nails,  and  as  canvas  is  a dear  article,”  the 
fpace  may  perhaps  “ be  better  filled,  by  a flit  deal  held  in  its 
place  by  having  braces  on  both  fides,  one  of  which  might 
be  moveable,  and  fix  with  nuts  on  the  rivets,  by  which 
means  the  board  might  be  put  in  only  occafionally  when 
wanted.”  This  delcription  of  hurdle  is  represented  in  the 
plates  on  fences.  See  Fence. 

It  is  further  noticed,  that  this  hurdle,  “ when  the  lower 
rail  touches  the  ground,  is  a perfect  defence  againft  the  wind, 
and  of  a fufficient  height  to  prevent  the  lambs  driving  be- 
fore a ftorm  into  the  ditches;  fo  that  it  anfwers  two  good 
purpofes.”  And  that,  “ at  other  feafons  alfo,  thefe  hurdles 
may  come  into  ufe  for  guarding  the  brows  of  banks  againft 
fheep. 
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Hurdles,  in  Fortification,  twigs  of  willows  or  ofiers,  in- 
terwoven clofe  together,  in  the  form  of  a long  fquare,  five 
or  fix  feet  long,  and  three  or  three  and  a half  broad,  fuf- 
tained  by  ftrong  ftakes,  and  ufually  laden  with  earth. 
Hurdles,  called  alfo  clayes,  ferve  to  render  batteries  firm, 
to  confolidate  the  paffage  over  muddy  ditches,  and  cover 
traverfes  and  lodgments,  for  the  defence  of  the  workmen 
againft  the  artificial  fires  or  ftones  that  may  be  cad  upon 
them. 

HURDLING,  a term  dignifying  the  art  or  practice  of 
dividing  land  by  the  life  of  hurdles,  in  the  view  of  improv- 
ing the  grounds  or  confuming  the  food  with  greater  economy 
and  advantage,  by  the  confining  of  different  forts  of  live 
flock,  within  certain  limits.  It  is  a highly  beneficial  me- 
thod of  management  in  a great  number  of  inflances.  See 
Folding  of  Sheep,  and  Hurdle. 

HURDS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  given  to  the  coarfer 
parts  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  in  the  dreffing  of  them  are 
feparated  from  thofe  of  the  fine  fluff  of  either  of  fuch 
matters. 

HURD  WAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  of  Delhi,  on  the  Him- 
maleh,  near  the  W.  coafl  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  enters 
the  plains  of  Hindooflan,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet;  86 
miles  N.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  29°  5 5 ’.  E.  long.  78^  23'.  See 
Ganges. 

HURDY-GURDY.  See  Monochord.  ' 

HURE',  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
divine,  was  fon  of  a labourer  at  Champigny-fur-Yone, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1639.  As  he  (hewed  a 
flrong  inclination  for  learning,  his  father  caufed  him  to  have 
a good  education,  and  obtained  for  him  afliflance  from  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens,  who  gave  him  an  exhibition  in  the  col- 
lege des  Graffins  at  Paris,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
greatly  among  his  contemporaries.  Having  completed  his 
academical  Rudies  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  of  his  college.  He  was 
afterwards  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres  ; and  at 
length  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Boncourt,  where 
he  died  in  1717,  in  the  feventy -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ A Diftionary  of  the  Bible,”  in  two 
volumes  folio.  “ A Tranflation  of  the  New  Teflament 
into  the  French  Language  with  Notes,”  and  “ A Sacred 
Grammar,’’  intended  to  illuflrate  the  New  Tefiament. 
He  was  a man  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  who  united 
to  much  candour,  ardent  piety  and  a folid  judgment. 
Moreri. 

HUREEPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  Lahore  ; 95  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat.  320  5'. 
E.  long.  750  42'. 

HURENHUTTERS,  in  Ecclefiajtical  Hifiory.  See 
Herrnhuters. 

HURFWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Skone  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Lund. 

HURIEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritt  of  Mont- 
li^on  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1628, 
and  the  canton  10,178  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  400 
kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

PIURKUTTA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 40  miles  S S.E.  of 
Curruckdeah. 

HU  RLE  Bone,  in  a horfe,  is  a bone  near  the  middle  of 
the  buttock  ; very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a flip  or 
drain. 

HURLERS,  a number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a kind  of 
fquare  figure  near  St.  Clare,  in  Cornwall,  fo  called  from  an 
odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  fo 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  Hones,  for  profaning 
the  fabbath-day  by  hurling  the  ball,  an  exercife  for  which 
the  people  of  that  county  have  been  always  famous. 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many  au- 
thors fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  ere&ed  in  memory 
of  feme  battle  ; others  take  them  for  boundaries  to  diflin- 
guifh  lands.  Laftly,  others,  with  more  probability,  hold 
them  to  have  been  fepulchral  monuments. 

HURLEY,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America;  in 
Ulfter  county,  New  York  ; containing  1 159  inhabitants. 

HUR  LOCK,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  harder  beds  of 
chalk  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  feries  N.  of  Dunftable, 
which  is  principally  ufed  for  burning  lime,  for  mortar- 
making in  that  diftridl,  for  the  ufe  of  lime  in  agriculture  is 
there  almoft  unknown.  The  hurlock  is  without  layers  of 
flints,  and  contains  very  minute  grains  of  filex  diftributed 
through  its  mafs  ; fome  large  cornu  ammonias  and  others  of 
an  oval  figure,  according  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  and  other  fhells 
are  found  in  it ; the  lower  beds  are  moftly  liliceous,  and  they 
terminate  below  in  the  Totternhoe  freeflone,  of  which  Wo- 
burn abbey,  the  Swan  Inn  at  Bedford,  and  many  other 
good  houfes  are  built ; this,  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs, 
near  Ryegate,  Godftone,  See.  is  a fire-ftone ; at  the  foot  of 
the  South  Downs  in  a fimilar  fituation  it  has  not  been  dif- 
covered,  beeaufe  not  fought  after,  we  believe. 

HURLY-BURLY,  in  Vulgar  Language,  denotes  con- 
fufion,  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two  neigh- 
bouring famiiies,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which  filled  their 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  conteft  and  violence.  Johnfon. 

HURON,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  five  principal  lakes 
of  North  America;  lying  between  430  30',  and  47 3 30' 
N.  lat.  and  between  8o°  45',  and  84  45'  W.  long.,  and 
reckoned  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  circumference.  The 
fifh  of  this  lake  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  lake  Superior,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  ftraits  of  St.  Mary,  about 
40  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  only  one  or  two  miles 
in  breadth,  with  a rapid  towards  the  N.E.  extremity,  which 
may  however  be  defeended  by  canoes,  and  the  profpetts  are 
here  delightful.  Another  fhort  ftrait  leads  into  the  lake  called 
Michigan,  and  it  communicates  with  lake  Erie  on  the  S. 
It  is  of  a triangular  fhape  ; and  on  the  S.W.  part  is  Sagui- 
num  or  Sagana  bay,  80  miles  long  and  about  18  or  20 
broad.  The  other  mod  remarkable  bay  is  Thunder  bay. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  found  great  quantities  of  fand 
cherries.  The  land  on  the  weflern  fhore  is  much  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  on  lake  Erie.  It  is  mixed  with  fand  and 
fmall  ftones,  and  is  covered  chiefly  with  pines,  birch,  and 
fome  oaks ; but  at  a little  diftance  from  the  lake  the  foil  is 
very  luxuriant.  Some  few  years  ago,  a part  of  the  Indian 
nations,  called  Chepaways  and  Ottaways,  who  inhabited 
round  Sanguinum  bay,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  could 
furnifh  200  warriors;  and  thofe  of  the  latter  nation,  who 
lived  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake  Michigan,  21  miles  from  Michil- 
limackkinack,  could  furnifh  200  warriors.  Thofe  who  lived 
on  the  E.  fide  were  called  Hurons. — Alfo,  a fmall  river  of 
the  north-weft  territory,  which,  after  a courfe  of  38  miles, 
falls  into  lake  St.  Clair  from  the  N.W. — Alfo,  another  fmall 
river  in  the  fame  territory,  which  runs  north-eaftward  into 
lake  Erie;  40  miles  weftward  of  Cayahoga,  and  15  S.E. 
of  the  mouth  of  Sandufky  lake. 

HUROUNG,  a town  of  Bengal ; 35  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Iflamabad. 

HURPEYA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Moultan  ; fix 
miles  N.W.  of  Shawanaz. 

HURPLE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  in  many 
places  to  cattle,  when  they  fet  up  their  backs  in  the  cold 
fevere  winter  feafon. 
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HURPOIS,  in  Geography , a fmall  Hand  on  the  E.  iide 
©f  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63'  18'.  E.  long.  210  34'. 

HURRAI,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  Oude,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Corah. 

HURRERS,  in  our  Old  Writers.  The  cappers  and  hat- 
makers  of  London,  formerly  one  company  of  the  haber- 
dafhers,  were  called  by  this  name. 

HURRIAPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooitan, 
in  Bahar  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Durbungah. 

HURRICANE,  a very  violent  wind,  fuch  as  to  blow 
down  trees,  unroof  houfes,  and  produce  other  deffru£tive 
effedls.  Though  hurricanes  are  obferved  occalionally  in 
molt  parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Welt  Indies,  where  their  devaftations  are 
more  peculiarly  obferved.  In  Long’s  hiltory  of  Jamaica, 
we  find  a chronological  table  of  the  molt  remarkable  hurri- 
canes which  took  place  in  the  Weil  Indian  Hands  for  more 
than  a century.  The  times  and  places  are  as  follow  : 


Humean  er. 
1670 

at  Barbadoes, 

1674 

Do. 

1675 

Do. 

1691 

Antigua, 

1700 

Barbadoes, 

1702 

Do. 

I7°7 

Caribbee  Hands  in  general, 

1712 

Jamaica, 

1720 

at  Barbadoes, 

1 722 

Jamaica, 

1 733 

Caribbees  in  general, 

174+ 

Jamaica, 

1764 

Martinico,  Carthagena,  and  par- 

1772 

ticularly  at  fome  of  the  Caribbee 
Hands, 

MoH  of  the  Caribbee  Hands, 

O 

CO 

Odlober  3d,  Jamaica. 

To  which  may  I 

be  added  J 

The  one  that  happened  Aug.  31,  1722,  was  very  terrible 
and  deltrudtive,  it  extended  700  leagues  or  upwards. 

Few  people  of  fcientific  obfervation  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  marking  the  phenomena  which  attend  thefe  Welt 
Indian  hurricanes.  A writer,  giving  an  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  obferves,  “ It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more  rarely  in  July  and 
September,  that  they  are  alfaulted  by  hurricanes,  the  molt 
terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjeft  from  the  climate. 
This  deltroys  at  one  llroke  the  labour  of  many  years,  and 
frultrates  the  molt  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often 
jult  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach 
of  fortune.  It  is  a fudden  and  violent  Itorm  of  wind,  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a furious  fwelling  of 
the  fea,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake  : in  Ihort,  with 
©very  circumltance  which  the  elements  can  affemble  that  is 
terrible  and  deltructive.  Firlt  they  fee  as  a prelude  to  the 
enfuing  havock,  whole  fields  of  fugar-canes  whirled  into  the 
air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
itrongeft  trees  of  the  foreff  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
driven  about  like  Hubble.  Their  wind-mills  are  fvvept  away 
in  a moment.  Their  works,  their  fixtures,  the  ponderous 
copper-boilers  and  Hills  of  feveral  hundred  weight,  are 
wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces.  Their 
houfes  are  no  protedlion,  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blafi, 
whilff  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  ruffles  in  upon 
them  with  an  irrefiilible  violence.  There  are  figns  which 
the  Indians  of  thefe  Hands  taught  our  planters,  by  which 
they  can  prognofficate  the  approach  of  a hurricane.  It 


comes  on  either  in  the  quarters  or  at  the  full  or  change  of 
the  moon.  If  it  will  come  on  at  the  full  moon,  you  being 
at  the  change,  obferve  thefe  ligns.  That  day  you  will  fee 
the  Iky  very  turbulent.  You  will  obferve  the  fun  more  red 
than  at  other  times.  You  will  perceive  a dead  calm,  and 
the  hills  clear  of  all  thole  clouds  and  mills  which  ufually 
hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
wells,  you  will  hear  a hollow  rumbling  found  like  the  mill- 
ing of  a great  wind.  At  night  the  liars  feem  much  larger 
than  ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a fort  of  burs.  The  north- 
weff  iky  has  a black  and  menacing  look,  and  the  fea  emits 
a Hrong  fmell  and  rifes  into  vail  waves,  often  without  any 
wind.  The  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its  ufual  Heady  eaHerly 
Hream,  and  Ihifts  about  to  the  welt,  from  whence  it  fome- 
times blows  with  intermiliions  violently  and  irregularly  for 
about  two  hours  at  a time.  You  have  the  fame  figns  at  the 
full  of  the  moon.  The  moon  itfelf  is  furrounded  with  a 
great  bur,  and  fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appearance.” 
Another  author.  Captain  Langford,  (fee  Philof.  Tranf. 
abridged,  vol  ii.  p.  105.)  makes  the  following  obfervations 
amongff  others : “ It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  hurricanes 
begin  from  the  N.  to  the  well  ward,  and  on  thofe  points  that 
the  eaHerly  wind  doth  molt  violently  blow,  doth  the  hurri- 
cane blow  moH  fiercely  again!!  it  ; for  from  the  N.N.E.  to 
the  E S.E.  the  eaHerly  wind  bloweth  frelheH,  fo  doth  the 
W.N.W.  to  the  S.S.W.  in  the  hurricane  blow  moff  violent, 
and  when  it  comes  back  to  the  S E.  which  is  the  common 
courfe  of  the  trade-wind,  then  it  ceafeth  of  its  violence  and 
fo  breaks  up. 

Though  hurricanes  may  be  deemed  extraordinary  events, 
and  therefore  may  be  afcribed  to  the  operations  of  extra- 
ordinary caufes,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  arife  princi- 
pally from  the  ordinary  caufes  of  wind,  which  are  the  un- 
equal temperature  of  the  earth’s  furface  in  the  different 
parallels  of  latitude,  or  rather  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere, 
and  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  ; to  which  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  added  the  precipitation  of  uncommon  quantities 
of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  See 
Wind. 

It  has  been  the  cuHom  of  late  times  to  affign  eleftricity  as 
the  caufe  of  every  inexplicable  phenomenon  in  meteorology. 
Not  only  hurricanes  but  winds  in  general  have  been  referred 
to  eleftricity  as  their  caufe  ; but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
introduce  this  caufe  when  the  common  principles  of  the  me- 
chanical philofophy  have  been  fairly  applied  and  found  in- 
adequate to  the  explication. 

Swifferland  is  fubjett  to  very  violent  hurricanes,  which  do 
great  mifchief,  and  that  in  a very  lingular  manner.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  frequent  with  them  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
fummer  ; and  the  more  violent  Horms  of  thefe  are  fome- 
times attended  with  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes,  which  will 
raife  the  waters  of  fome  lakes  in  form  of  a thick  pillar  up  to 
the  clouds,  and  carrying  on  before  the  wind  this  vaff  body 
of  water,  will  fometimes  fall  on  other  places  on  dry  land, 
and  drown  the  houfes  and  gardens  where  it  chances  to 
fall. 

FIURRIERS,  in  Mining,  are  thofe  perfons  employed  in 
a coal-pit,  who  hurry  or  drag  the  corves  of  coals  from  the 
banks  where  they  are  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  winding  fliaft 
to  be  drawn  up. 

HURRIES,  in  Engineery,  is  fometimes  applied,  at  New- 
caffle  and  other  places,  to  the  Hrong  ffages  of  wood  eredted 
by  the  fides  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  harbours,  on  to  which 
the  rail-ways  are  conduced  from  the  coal-pits  ; by  which 
means  the  load  is  at  once  emptied,  by  help  of  a fpout,  from 
the  rail-way  waggons  into  the  holds  of  the  (hips.  See 
Staith. 
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HURRY,  in  Agriculture,  a term  often  applied  in  the 
fouth-weftern  and  other  diftridfs  of  the  kingdom,  to  a fmall 
load  of  corn  or  hay. 

HURRYAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles 
S.E.  of  Nattore.  N.  lat.  240  x 8'.  E.  long.  89°  28'. 

HURRYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Sanore  ; 17 
miles  S.  of  Ranny  Bednore. 

HURSALOO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Nag  ore  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Catch wana. 

HURST,  or  Hyrst,  in  our  Old  Writers , denotes  a wood 
or  grove  of  trees.  Hence  fuch  places  as  have  this  word  for 
part  of  their  names,  have  been  fituated  near  a wood.  In 
Kent,  Suffex,  and  Hampihire,  there  are  many  fuch,  becaufe 
formerly  the  great  wood  called  Anderfwald  extended  itfelf 
through  thefe  counties. 

HURTER,  in  Artillery , a flatted  iron  fixed  againfl  the 
body  of  an  axle-tree,  with  {traps  to  take  off  the  fridtion  of 
the  naves  of  wheels  againfl-  the  body. 

Hurters,  in  Fortification,  denote  pieces  of  timber  about 
fix  inches  fquare,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plat-form, 
next  to  the  parapet,  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  the  gun-car- 
xiages  from  damaging  the  parapet. 

HURTS,  in  Heraldry,  by  fome  wrote  Henris,  and  by 
Others  Huerts,  are  azure  or  blue  rundles. 

The  Engiifh  heralds  diftinguifh  between  the  colours  of 
rundles,  and  give  them  different  names  agreeable  thereto  : 
thofe  of  other  nations  content  themfelves  to  call  thofe  tor- 
teaux  d' azure ; and  in  other  cafes  only  add  the  refpeftive 
colour  to  the  term  torteaux. 

But  thefe  being  blue,  fome  will  have  them  to  fignify 
bruifes  or  contufions  in  the  flefh,  which  often  turn  to  that 
colour  : others  fuppofe  them  whortle  berries. 

HUS,  or  Hussu,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  the  fee  of  a Greek 
bifhop,  fituated  on  the  Pruth  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Bender. 
N.  lat.  46'  35'.  E long.  28  34. 

HUSACKER,  one  of  the  fmall  Shetland  iflands  between 
Mainland  and  Yell.  N.  lat.  6o°  48'.  W.  long.  i°  35'. 

HUSBAND,  Maritus,  a man  joined  or  contracted  with 
a woman  in  marriage.  See  Coverture  and  Marriage. 
See  alfo  Divorce,  Dower,  Feme -Covert,  See. 

Husband  Land,  a term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a portion  of 
land  containing  fix  acres  ( = 7.624464  Engiifh  flatute  acres) 
of  fock  and  feythe  land  ; that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled 
with  a plough,  and  mown  with  a feythe. 

HUSBANDMAN,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of 
the  labourer  or  perfon  who  is  engaged  in  the  tillage  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  foil.  It  has  been,  in  general,  too  much  the 
practice  to  defpife  and  deprefs  the  habits  and  talents  of  this 
moil  valuable  clafs  of  fociety ; as  by  fuch  means  the  necef- 
fary  ardour  and  fpirit  of  exertion  are  much  abated,  and  the 
improvement  of  hufbandry  greatly  retarded. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations"  has 
drawn  the  following  curious  and  interefting  comparifon  be- 
tween this  fort  of  labourer,  and  the  artizan  or  mechanic. 
He  fays,  that  “ not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
diredtion  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry,  but  many  inferior 
branches  of  labour  require  much  more  fkill  and  experience 
than  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who 
works  upon  brafs  and  iron  works  with  inftruments,  and 
upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame  : but  the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground 
with  a team  of  horfes  or  oxen,  works  with  inftruments  of 
which  the  health,  ftrength,  and  temper  are  very  different 
upon  different  occafions.  The  conditions  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon,  too,  are  as  variable  as  that  of  the  in» 
ilruments  he  works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed 


with  great  judgment  and  di  cretion.  The  common  plough- 
man, though  generally  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  ftupidity 
and  ignorance,  is  feldom  defective  in  his  judgment  and  dif- 
cretion  : he  is  lefs  accuftomed,  indeed,  to  focial  intercourfe 
than  the  mechanic  who  lives  in  town.  His  voice  and  lan- 
guage are  more  uncouth  and  more  difficult  to  be  undcrllood 
by  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  them.  His  underflanding, 
however,  being  accuftomed  to  confider  a greater  variety  of 
objedts,  is  generally  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other, 
whofe  whole  attention,  from  morning  to  night,  is  commonly 
occupied  in  performing  one  or  two  fimple  operations.  How 
much  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  the  country  are  really 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  town  is  well  known  by  every  man, 
whom  either  bulinefs  or  curiofity  have  led  to  converfe  much 
with  both.  In  China  and  Hindooftan,  accordingly,  both  the 
rank  and  the  wages  of  country  labourers  are  faid  to  be  fupe- 
rior to  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers. They  would  probably  be  fo  every  where,  if  corpo- 
ration laws  and  the  corporation  fpirit  did  not  prevent  it.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vail  utility  and  national 
advantage  of  promoting  the  fpirit,  and  encouraging  the 
exertions  of  the  labourers  in  agriculture  ; as,  however  high 
the  benefits  of  commerce  may  be  eftimated,  it  is  only  the 
railing  of  the  necelfary  food  for  the  fupport  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a nation  within  itfelf,  that  can  render  it  truly  great, 
happy,  and  independent. 

HUSBANDRY,  a general  name  applied  to  the  art, 
bulinefs,  or  employment  of  the  farmer,  or  of  thofe  engaged  in 
the  tillage  and  cultivation  of  the  foil.  There  are  various 
deferiptions  of  hufbandry  depending  on  the  particular  views 
of  the  cultivator,  and  the  methods  of  management  which  are 
adopted. 

Hence,  in  regard  to  tillage  or  arable  lands,  thefe  are 
the  Iroad-cajl  and  drill-hujbanclry,  and  it  is  often  further 
divided  by  the  way  of  dittindtion  into  what  are  termed  the 
old  and  new  hufbandry  ; the  former  of  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  that  which  has  been  had  recourfe  to  from  the  moft 
early  periods  ; and  the  latter  that  which  lias  been  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  and  inculcated  by  the  intelligent  Mr. 
Tull  and  his  followers.  This  lafl  is  likewife  occafionally 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 
But  though  this  hufbandry  be  generally  denominated  new  in 
this  country,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  not  fo  mo- 
dern as  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  as  it  has  been  afeer- 
tained  that  in  many  of  the  eatlern  nations,  where  very  few, 
if  any,  changes  in  their  agricultural  pradtices  have  occurred 
for  many  ages,  it  is  for  moft  forts  of  crops  the  moll  ufual 
mode.  See  Husbandry,  Drill. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  here,  that  the  broad-caff  huf- 
bandry is  that  kind  of  arable  management  in  which  the 
feed  is  thrown  and  difperfed  over  the  ground  by  a fort  of 
caft  of  the  hand,  without  much  regard  being  paid  to  the 
regularity  of  the  crop,  or  the  means  of  its  after-culture. 
Beiides,  it  was  fuppofed  by  fome  farmers,  that  in  this  mode 
much  lefs  preparation  of  the  land  was  neceffary,  but  the 
contrary  has  been  fully  proved  by  later  and  more  extepfive 
experience. 

And  the  drill-hufbandry  is  that  in  which  the  grain  or  other 
kinds  of  crops  are  fown,  fet,  or  put  into  the  foil,  in  rows, 
drills,  or  trenches,  at  different  diftances,  by  tools  and  ma- 
chines contrived  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  cultivated 
afterwards  with  implements  particularly  fuited  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  feed  is  put  into  the  foil  with  much  more  regu- 
larity and  exadtnefs,  both  in  refpedt  to  evennefs  and  depth-, 
as  well  as  the  after-culture  performed  with  much  greater 
corredtnefs  and  attention  by  the  ufe  of  proper  hoes  and 
horfe  labour. 

in. 
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In  cafes  where  neither  of  thefe  modes  is  exadfly  followed, 
but  there  is  a kind  of  mixture  of  them  both  ; or  where  two 
forts  of  crops  of  different  defcriptions  are  cultivated  together, 
in  alternate  rows,  there  is  what  has  been  frequently  denomi- 
nated half-hufbandry  : and  where  the  ground  is  cultivated 
alternately  in  tillage  and  grafs,  there  is  that  fort  which  is 
ufually  called  convertible  hufbandry  by  modern  farmers. 

There  are  alfo  particular  methods  of  cultivation  adopted 
on  extenhve  trails  of  ground  in  the  Hate  of  commonage, 
which  afford  what  is  frequently  denominated  common-field 
hufbandry. 

With  refpeil  to  lands  in  the  flate  of  grafs,  there  are  like- 
wife  dairy , grazing,  and  grafs  hufbandry,  according  as  the 
grounds  are  appropriated  to  the  keeping  of  cows  for  milk, 
butter,  or  cheefe,  the  feeding  or  fattening  of  different  forts 
of  live-ltock,  and  the  making  of  grafs  into  hay  to  be  ufed  as 
fodder. 

The  culture  of  particular  forts  of  crops  alfo  gives  rife  to 
different  terms  of  this  nature  ; hence  there  is  turnip,  cabbage, 
carrot,  and  potatoe  hufbandry,  See. 

In  thefe  different  points  of  view,  hufbandry,  of  courfe, 
comprifes  the  whole  of  the  numerous  operations,  proceffes, 
and  modes  of  management  which  are  neceffary  in  the  exten- 
five  bufinefs  of  cultivation,  either  in  regard  to  tillage  or 
grafs,  or  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  keeping  all  forts  of  live 
itock  of  the  domeftic  kinds. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  very  great  improvements 
have  been  accomplifhed  in  the  various  branches  of  hufbandry 
within  thefe  few  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  more 
correft  and  better  modes  of  cropping  and  managing  lands, 
as  well  as  by  the  gradual  influence  and  adoption  of  better 
and  more  fuitable  tools  and  machines  for  executing  the  buli- 
nefs  of  the  farmer. 

A late  writer  has  laid  down  the  following  comparative 
clfimates  of  the  difference  in  the  advantage  between  an  acre 
of  land  cultivated  under  the  old  plan  of  fallowing  once  in 
every  three  years,  or  two  crops  and  a fallow^  which  is  fup- 
pofed  not  to  run  out  or  exhauft  the  ground  ; and  that  of  the 
more  modern  fyftem  of  alternating  green,  or  fmotheringcrops, 
with  thofe  of  the  grain  kind. 

Old  Syfiem  of  Hujbandry. 
ifi  Tear,  Fallow. 

Four  ploughings  and  harrowing6,  at  6s.  each 
Twelve  loads  of  manure,  at  8r.  per  load 

2 d Tear,  Barley. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  fowing 
Weeding  the  crop  - - 

3 d Tear,  Beans. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  fowing 
Weeding  .... 

4 ih  Tear,  Fallow. 

Ploughing  three  times,  and  harrowing,  6s.  each 

time  - - - * - o 1 8 o 

5 th  Tear,  Wheat. 

Ploughing  and  fowing  - - - o 6 o 

Weeding  - - - - -006 

Carry  over  718  6 


£.  s.  d. 

- 140 

- 4 16  o 


- 066 

- 006 


- 066 

- 006 


6th  Tear,  Oats.  £.  s.  d. 

Brought  over  718  6 

Ploughing  and  fowing  - . -066 

Weeding  - . . . -006 


856 


New  Syfiem  of  Hufbandry. 

ifi  Tear,  Turnips. 

Ploughing  an  inch  and  a half  deep 
Harrowing,  raking,  rolling.  See. 

Ploughing  twice,  harrowing,  raking,  Sec. 
Leading  off  refufe  ... 

Seed  and  fowing  ... 

Making  of  drills  - 

Three  times  ploughing  the  turnips,  and  hoeing 
Six  loads  of  manure,  at  8r.  per  load 


040 
036 
o 13  o 
010 
o 1 6 

026 
086 
280 


2 d Tear,  Barley. 

Ploughing  and  fowing,  harrowing,  See. 
Weeding  ... 


3 d Tear,  Beans  or  Peas. 

Two  ploughings,  harrowings,  raking,  Sec. 
Drill-making  - - . 

Four  loads  of  manure,  at  8r.  per  load 
Three  times  plouging,  to  mould  the  peas  and  de- 
ftroy  the  weeds  - - . . 

Leading  off  refufe  - - . . 


066 

003 


0130 

026 

X 12  O 

O49 
O X o 


4 th  Tear,  Wheat. 

Scarifying  - . . --026 

Ploughing,  fowing,  &c.  - - -060 

Weeding  - - . - - o o 3 


5 th  Tear,  Clover. 


6th  Tear,  Wheat. 

Ploughing  and  fowing 
Weeding  ... 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  new  fyftem 


Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  expences  of  the  new 
method  of  hufbandry  are  not  only  lefs  by  eight  fhillings  the 
acre  than  thofe  of  the  old  the  firft  fix  years,  but  will  fome- 
what  decreafe  in  the  next  fix,  except  in  manure,  which  will 
be  more,  as  in  the  new  mode  the  reiervoir  and  five  crops  of 
ftraw  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  produce  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity. Befides,  in  the  firft  way,  the  manure  is  all  raifed  from 
the  produce  of  the  land  it  is  laid  on  : but  to  make  the  twelve 
loads,  the  old  farmer  robs  the  meadow,  or  any  piece  of 
frefh  land  he  is  permitted  to  plough  up.  This  is  fuppofed 
the  principal  caufe  why  fo  many  tenants  are  reftridled  from 
ploughing  old  fwards,  as  they  do  not  return  the  manure 
to  its  proper  fituation,  or  lay  it  on  in  fuch  a manner  as  is 
proper. 


- 066 
-©03 


7 17  6 

080 


856 
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In  all  thefe  cllimates  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  acre  of 
ftraw,  where  the  crop  is  a good  one,  is  capable  of  affording 
two  loads  of  manure  ; confequently,  by  the  old  plan,  even 
admitting  the  crop  to  be  good,  which  is  often  not  the  cafe, 
there  would  be  only  eight  loads  of  manure  raifed  in  fix 
years  ; but,  by  the  new,  io  loads,  even  without  the  afUil- 
ance  of  the  refervoir  ; and  in  the  following  fix  years,  where 
the  new  fyftem  is  purfued,  14  loads  may  be  expedited.  In 
thefe  ftatements  the  manure  is  charged  as  an  expence,  which 
is  not  right,  where  it  is  not  purchafed  but  raifed  on  the 
ground. 

If  thefe  calculations  can  be  depended  upon,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  green-crop  practice 
over  that  of  the  fallow  method. 

Other  ftatements,  by  the  fame  writer,  on  the  differences 
af  thefe  different  fy  items  of  management,  on  farms  of  different 
kinds,  render  the  matter  ftill  more  obvious. 

I.  Tillage  Farm-extent  139  Acres.. — It  is  fituated  in  a northern 
county , that  of  Fork. 


Old  Method  of  Hufbandry. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Twenty-three  acres  of  wheat,  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  See.  at  7 s per  acre 
Seed,  Z3  loads,  at  iSs.  per  load 
Reaping,  leading,  &c.  at  lev.  per  acre 
Threfhing,  dreffing,  161  loads  at  ir.  per  load  - 
Mowing  ftubble,  3^.  per  acre  - 
Nine  acres  of  barley,  ploughing,  &c.  at  js.  per 
acre  ..... 

Seed,  four  quarters  four  bufhels,  at  25s.  per 
quarter  - ... 

Reaping,  leading,  & c.  at  8j.  per  acre 
Threfhing,  See.  36  quarters,  at  is.  6d.  per 
quarter  - - ... 

Twenty-three  acres  oats,  ploughing,  &c.  at  7 s. 
per  acre  - 

Seed,  14  quarters  three  bufhels,  at  12 s.  per 
quarter  - - - 

Reaping,  leading,  &c.  at  6,r.  per  acre 
Threfhing,  &c.  92  quarters  at  is.  per  quarter 
Four  and  half  acres  of  beans,  ploughing,  &e.  at 
•js.  per  acre  .... 

Seed,  two  quarters  two  bufhels,  at  24J.  per 
quarter  ..... 
Reaping,  &c.  at  8r.  per  acre  - 
T welve  acres  hay,  harvefting,  at  5s.  per  acre 
Twenty  acres  fallow,  four  times  ploughing,  &c. 

at  5 s.  6d.  per  acre  - 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  loads  of  manure,  at 
8j.  per  load  .... 

Rent  ....  - 

Affeffments,  5s.  - - - 


8 1 

20  14 
1 1 10 
8 1 

3 9 

3 3 

5 

3 12 

2 14 

8 1 

8 1 2 

6 18 

4 12 

1 1 1 

2 14 
1 16 

3 0 

22  o 

56  16 
I IO  o 
27  IO 


Brought  over 

Barley,  nine  ditto,  four  quarters  per  acre,  at  25s. 
per  quarter  .... 

Oats,  23  ditto,  four  quarters  per  acre,  at  12 s. 
per  quarter  .... 

Beans,  four  and  a half  ditto,  three  ditto  per 
acre,  at  24J.  per  quarter  ... 

59!  acres  under  plough 

20  in  fallow 

59I  in  grafs 

139  total  quantity  of  acres. 

Fifty-nine  and  a half  acres  ftraw,  &c.  at  1 /.  per 
acre  - 

Twelve  ditto  hay,  at  one  ton  per  acre,  4 /.  per 
ton  - 

Profit  on  five  cows,  at  5/.  $s.  per  cow 

Profit  of  a bull,  per  annum  ... 

Nine  wethers  - . _ 

Twenty  fat  lambs  - ... 

Wool,  30  fleeces,  at  3^.  each  ... 

One  horfe  (fuppofe)  fold  in  two  years,  will  be 
the  half  of  a horfe  in  this  year’s  profits 
Pigs  - 


Profit 


£.  s.  d. 
144  18  O 

45  o o 

55  4 o 

1640 


320  7 6 


59 

10 

0 

48 

0 

0 

26 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

18 

0 

0 

l5 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

8 

0 

c 

5 

0 

0 

450  16  o 
130  8 6 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

£.  s.  d. 

Wheat,  23  acres,  feven  loads  per  acre,  at  i8r. 

per  load  - - ...  144  18  o 

Carry  over  144  18  o 


New  Method  of  Hufbandry . 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Twenty  Acres  in  Turnip , Fallow. 

Two  ploughings,  &c.  carrying  twitch  off,  & c. 
at  js.  each  ... 

Six  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  leading  on,  Sec.  at 
8r.  per  load  .... 

Drilling  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  - . . 

Seed,  6d  per  acre  - . . 

Hoeing,  and  three  times  ploughing,  2 s.  each 
time  per  acre  .... 

Twenty  Acres  Wheat-Crop. 

Ploughing,  fowing,  &c.  js.  per  acre 

Seed,  20  loads,  i8r.  per  ioad 

Reaping,  and  leading,  icxr.  per  acre 

One  hundred  and  fixty  loads  threfhing,  &c.  u 
per  load  - - . . 

Stubble  mowing,  8ec.  3^.  per  acre 

Twenty  Acres  Peas -Crop. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  twice,  js.  per  acre 
each  ..... 

Seed,  10  quarters,  at  32^.  per  quarter 

Drill,  2s.  6d.  per  acre  ... 

Four  loads  of  manure  per  acne,  leading,  &c.  at 
8r.  per  load  .... 

Three  ploughings  per  acre,  ir.  6d.  per  acre 
each  ..... 


£.  s . d. 

14  o o 

48  o o 
2 IO  O 
OIO  O 

6 0 0 


7 0 0 
18  o o 

IOOO 


800 

30© 


14  o o 
16  o o 

2IOO 

32  O O 

4 IO  o 


Carry  over  1C6  o 0 


Reaping 


husbandry. 


Brought  over 

Reaping  and  threfliing  240  loads,  at  Sd.  per 
load  - 

Twenty  Acres  Barley-Crop. 

Ploughing,  &c.  and  lowing,  7 s.  per  acre 
Seed,  four  bulhels  per  acre,  at  2$s.  per  quar- 
ter ------ 

Clover-feed,  iqlb.  trefoil,  61b.  - 

Reaping  and  leading,  at  8r.  per  acre 
Threfliing,  See.  80  quarters,  at  is.  6d.  per  quar- 
ter -----  - 

Twenty  Acres  Clover -Grafs. 

Six  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  at  Sr.  per  load 
Mowing,  See.  twice,  6r.  per  acre 

Twenty  Acres  Wheat-Crop. 

Ploughing,  lowing,  &c.  ns.  per  acre 
Seed,  20  loads,  i8r.  per  load 
Reaping  and  leading,  ior.  per  acre 
Threfliing,  &c.  at  ir.  per  load 
Stubble  mowing,  at  3 s.  per  acre 
Rent  and  alfelfments  - - 


£.  s.  d. 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Twenty  acres  turnips,  at  4/.  per  acre 
Twenty  ditto  wheat,  eight  loads  per  acre,  at 
x8r.  per  load  - - - 

Twenty  ditto  peas,  12  loads  per  ditto,  at  I2r. 

per  load  - - 

Twenty  ditto  barley,  four  quarters  per  ditto,  at 
25J.  per  quarter  - - - - 

Twenty  ditto  clover,  two  ton  per  ditto,  at  4/. 

per  ton  - - - 

Twenty  ditto  wheat,  eight  loads  per  ditto,  at 
1 8r.  per  load  - 

Eighty  acres  draw,  at  20 s.  per  acre 
Profit  brought  from  account  of  10  acres  ma- 
naged according  to  the  new  fyltem,  as  feen 
below  - - - - 


Profit 


186 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

iS 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

*37 

10 

0 

479 

10 

0 

£. 

S. 

d. 

80 

0 

0 

r44 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

!44 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

■ 80 

0 

0 

932 

0 

0 

■ 45 2 

10 

0 

bulky,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  conftantly  increafe  by 
the  keeping  fo  many  cattle,  horfes  and  pigs,  in  the  yards, 
fummer  and  winter  ; and  as  the  food  that  is  advifed  is  too 
rich  for  breeding  ftock  where  fix  cows  are  kept,  as  already 
noticed,  26  feeding  beafts  will  be  alfo  wanted,  which  may 
afford  an  average  profit  of  five  guineas  each,  though  more 
may  be  produced  ; as  two  returns  may  be  made.  But  as 
thefe  profits  may  be  doubted  by  fonie,  they  are  explained 
more  fully  by  a debtor  and  creditor  account  ; and  the  10 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fet  with  potatoes  at  fir  It,  to  clean  and 
prepare  the  land  for  the  tares,  &c.  carrying  the  profit  on 
them  to  the  general  account,  as  being  part  of  the  crop  of 
tiie  firft  year  of  the  improved  hulbandry. 

Under  Potatoes  IO  Acres. 

New  Syjlem  of  Hufoandry. 

Dr.  to  Dxpences. 


Ploughing  1 o acres,  at  7j.  per  acre 
One  hundred  and  twenty  facks  of  potatoes  for 
feed,  at  33.  per  fack  - 
Harrowing  at  different  times,  at  2s.  per  acre  - 
Ploughing  up  at  $s.  per  acre  ... 


£. 

3 

18 

1 

2 


s. 

IO 

o 

o 

IO 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 


25 


Cr.  by  Produce. 
By  10  acres,  fold  at  10I.  10 s.  per  acre 


£.  s.  d. 
- 105  o o 


Profit  carried  to  the  general  account  of  one 

years  profit  - - - - 80  o o 


It  is  fuppofed  that  in  this  cafe  the  potatoe  crop  is  fold 
upon  the  land,  as  it  is  not  cafy  to  eftimate  the  expences  when 
the  potatoes  are  difpofed  of  at  the  market,  or  double  the 
fum  ftated  would  be  made  of  them  ; as  100  facks,  at  ^s.  each, 
would  afford  15/.  the  acre,  or  150/.  in  the  whole  ; but  if 
they  were  properly  cultivated  there  would  be  150  facks 
to  the  acre. 

Land  under  the  New  Syjlem  of  Hujbandry 10  Acres. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 


It  is  imagined  that  the  whole  of  the  houfes,  barns,  build- 
ings, and  fences  of  the  farm  may  occupy  nine  acres,  which 
will  leave  to  acres  for  the  keep  of  the  cows,  horfes.  Sec.  To 
anfwer  which  purpofe  they  are  advifed  to  be  cropped  in  this 
way:  three  acres  and  a half  with  winter  tares  ; two  and  a 
half  with  fummer  cabbages,  and  potatoes  under  them  ; and 
the  four  that  remain  with'  fpring  tares,  or  a part  of  them 
with  buck-wheat.  Thefe  10  acres  are  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  59!  allowed  for  the  fame  ufe  under  the  old  plan, 
conftantly  fuppofing  the  f rm  buildings  to  occupy  the 
quantity  above  Hated.  Thefe  10  acres  muff  neceffarily  coil 
fomething  in  cultivating ; but  when  well  managed,  they 
will,  it  is  fuppofed,  keep  40  head  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes 
in  fummer  with  cut  ftraw  ; and  the  farmer  will  thereby  have 
1 20  a~re3  of  ftraw,  clover,  Sec.  where  he  had,  under  the 
old  mode,  only  59!  ; befides,  the  crops  will  be  much  more 


Three  and  a half  acres  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  fowing,  at  7-r.  per  acre  ... 
Seed  tares,  two  bulhels  per  acre,  at  ior.  per 
bufltel,  and  half  a peck  of  rye  at  6cl.  per 
peck  ....... 

One  acre  and  a half  of  cabbages,  ploughing. 
Sec.  at  7 s.  per  acre  ... 

Two  acres  and  a half  drilling,  at  2s.  6d.  per 
acre  ..... 

Plants  which  muft  be  raifed  on  a feed-bed,  41b. 
of  feed,  at  6s.  per  lb.  digging  the  garden,  and 
fowing  - - - - - 

Planting,  at  $s.  per  acre  - - - 

Four  acres,  three  times  ploughing  and  fowing 
at  7 s.  per  acre  - - - 

Manure  for  ten  acres  every  year,  at  four  loads 
per  acre,  at  8s.  per  load  - - - 


£.  s.  d. 
1 4 6 


3 11  9 
0106 
063 

1 9 o 

012  6 

440 

16  o o 

27  18  6 

Cr, 
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Cr.  hy  Produce. 

£ s.  d. 

By  the  profit  of  32  beafts,  at  an  average  of  5/.  5s. 

per  beaft  - - . . -1 68  00 

Profit  by  this  mode  - ...  140  1 6 

It  is  noticed  that  this  return  of  profit  feems  great,  but 
arifes  from  the  vaft  fupply  of  food  that  is  afforded  by  the 
10  acres  of  land  under  tares  and  rye,  when  combined  with 
cut  ftraw  in  the  keeping  of  live  flock.  As  10  horfes  have 
been  found  capable  of  being  kept  thirteen  months  on  fix 
acres  of  wheat-fcouge,  and  the  fame  extent  of  oats,  it  may 
be  readily  conceived  that  10  acres  of  green  fodder,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fame  number  in  wheat  for  ftraw,  will  keep 
40  head  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes  for  the  fummer  ; confe- 
quently,  40  acres  of  wheat  ftraw,  20  acres  of  clover  twice 
mown,  20  acres  of  barley-ftraw,  and  20  acres  of  pea-ftraw, 
in  combination  with  20  acres  of  turnips,  will  keep  with 
facility  32  head  of  beafts,  and  eight  horfes,  through  the  win- 
ter feafon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  produce  of  the 
ten  acres  in  green  food,  in  connection  with  the  ftraw  and 
clover  of  the  other  portions,  will,  under  proper  management, 
accomplifh  what  has  been  Hated. 

It  may  be  added,  that  cabbages  of  the  early  kind  will  be 
ready  to  cut  early  in  June,  and  may  be  kept  in  ufe  all  the 
fummer,  as,  before  one  portion  is  cut  over,  the  fprouts 
of  another  will  be  in  a Hate  to  cut  again.  Thefe  cabbages 
fhould  be  given  to  fuch  beafts  as  are  the  neareft  ready  for 
the  market.  As  foon  as  the  winter  tares  and  rye  have 
been  confumed.  Savoy  cabbages  fhould  be  put  in  thedand. 
The  tares  will  be  mown  in  fummer.  and  the  cabbages  will 
ferve  the  cattle  in  winter,  and  be  foon  enough  off  the  ground 
to  fow  it  with  tares  in  the  fpring.  The  land  where  the 
fpring-cabbages  have  grown  fhould  be  fown  with  winter- 
tares,  in  the  drill  method,  in  the  autumn,  ufing  from  four 
to  fix  loads  of  dung  to  the  acre  for  each  crop.  In  the 
manner  of  the  garden,  therefore,  thefe  10  acres  are  to  be 
conftantly  covered  with  crops,  for  the  ufe  of  neat  cattle  and 
other  forts  of  live  flock. 

Though  20  acres  have  been  put  down  for  turnips,  to  be 
employed  in  feeding  neat  cattle  in  the  yard,  the  whole  will 
not  by  any  means  be  wanted,  fo  that  one-half,  or  perhaps 
more,  may  often  be  converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  fheep,  and 
in  that  way  a profit  be  afforded,  which  has  not  been  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides,  the  quantity  of  manure  Hated 
under  the  improved  hufbandry  is  fuppofed  much  lefs  than 
will  be  produced. 

But  allowing,  under  the  improved  practice,  an  additional 
man  and  boy  to  look  after  the  live  ftock,  the  former,  at  the 
expence  cf  1 is.  a-week,  and  the  latter  at  6s.  per  week  ; re- 
jecting the  fractional  parts,  and  taking  52  weeks  for  the 
year,  there  will  be  46/.  i6r.  to  deduCt,  which  will  leave  the 
balance  of  405/.  14.?.  Thus  the  profit  by  the  old  method 
being  130/.  8r.  6d.  which,  taken  from  the  405/.  iqr.  leaves 
the  net  balance  of  profit  in  favour  of  the  improved  hufbandry 
to  be  275/.  yr.  6d. 

On  the  old  plan,  the  profit  of  a horfe  in  two  years  was 
eftimated  at  16/.  which,  taken  for  one  year  only,  or  one  half, 
is  8/.  and  for  pigs  5/.  as  already  ftated,  which  fums,  added 
to  275/.  3 s.  6d  make,  in  the  whole,  288/.  51.  6d.  ; and  the 
80/.  for  the  potatoes  being  only  brought  to  the  account, 
though  the  net  profit  from  the  10  acres,  in  green  ci'ops,  is 
140/.  is.  6d.  the  aggregate  fum  will  be  348/.  7 s.  which  feems 
a large  amount. 

But,  in  this  improved  management  in  tillage  and  live 
ftock,  manure  is  railed  of  fo  much  better  quality,  in  fuch 


plenty,  and  at  fo  much  cheaper  a rate,  than  by  purchafing 
it,  as  is  the  general  cuftom  of  the  vicinity  of  the  farm,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  fetching  from  the  large  towns  ; and  as  it 
is  the  very  foul  of  hufbandry,  every  crop  will  be  railed  in  far 
greater  abundance. 

It  is  however  remarked,  in  conclufion,  that  there  are 
different  advantages,  in  regard  to  fituation,  that  attend  this 
farm,  which,  from  their  local  nature,  will  not  apply  to  thofe 
afterwards  noticed.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  profit  on 
the  beafts  is  laid  too  high  ; for  though,  when  cattle  are  fed 
on  grafs,  the  feafon  may  pofiibly  vary  fo  much  that  double 
the  quantity  of  ftock  may  be  carried  at  one  time  to  what 
the  fame  land  is  capable  of  at  another  ; of  courfe,  as  it  is 
common  to  put  on  the  fame  number  of  cattle  every  year,  it 
may,  in  fome  dry  periods,  be  much  overloaded  with  ftock, 
while  in  others,  which  are  more  moift,  there  may  be  a de- 
ficiency, under  either  of  which  circumftances  there  muft  be 
lofs  fuftained  ; but  where  food  is  provided  in  the  way  juft 
ftated,  the  green-crops  moftly  become  fo  forward  before  the 
dry  weather  occurs,  that  they  are  not  injured  by  it,  and 
the  ftock,  where  properly  chofen,  by  the  ufe  of  the  fold  or 
flail-feeding,  with  certainty  becomes  quickly  fat.  Every 
thing  is  in  this  mode  daily  regular,  and  the  animals  daily  in- 
creafe  to  the  profit  of  their  owners.  Advantages  are  alfo 
afforded,  in  different  ways,  by  the  contiguity  of  markets,, 
as  in  the  fale  of,  and  jobbing  in  neat  cattle,  horfes,  Sec.  and 
likewife  in  the  ftrength  of  the  teams  that  may  be  neceffary. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that,  in  thefe  eilimates,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  all  the  ploughing,  fowing,  and  leading  fhould  be  had 
and  paid  for.  As  the  accounts  are  drawn  out,  they  of  courfe 
incline  much  in  favour  of  the  old  plan  of  hufbandry,  as  the 
expences  are  lefs  in  number  than  will  be  aftuafty  incurred 
in  chat  way,  being  made  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  at  one 
view  the  vaft  difparity  which  is  really  found  to  exiil  in  the 
practice  of  the  two  different  modes  on  farms  of  a fimilar 
defeription.  That  the  profits  can  be  afeertained  with  exaft- 
nefs  is  probably  impoffible,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
fluftuation  of  markets,  by  which  no  perfon  can  be  ex  aft  in 
the  eftimates  of  the  value  of  corn  or  cattle  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months  together.  The  expences  have,  however,  been  con- 
ftantly eftimated  at  a higher  rate  than  it  is  known  they  can 
be  done  for,  that  the  old  method  of  hufbandry  might  not  be 
fuppofed  to  be  unfairly  dealt  with. 

Thefe  eftimates  of  profits,  whether  they  reft  upon  the 
bafis  of  experience  or  not,  fufficiently  point  out,  that  vaft 
benefits  may  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  green  and  other 
cattle  crops,  and  the  converfion  of  them  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  various  kinds  of  domeftic  animals. 

II.  A Mixed  or  Grazing,  Breeding,  and  Tillage-Farm. 

Extent  3 14  Acres. — It  is  fituated in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

The  eftimates  here  difplay  the  benefits  of  different  modes 
of  management,  where  feveral  kinds  of  hufbandry  are  car- 
ried on  in  combination. 

At  prefent  part  of  the  farm  is  divided  into  four  divifions 
for  the  plough,  each  divifion  confilting  of  twenty-four  acres. 
And  there  is  an  additional  divifion  of  the  fame  land,  compri- 
fing  fixteen  acres,  and  about  fourteen  acres  of  clav  land, 
which  is  alfo  under  the  plough.  The  four  large  divifions, 
and  that  of  fixteen  acres,  are  on  a lime-ftone  foil,  but  the 
remainder  on  clay,  and  liable  to  rot  fheep.  Thefe  together 
make  126  acres,  all  under  the  plough  on  the  old  plan. 
There  is  of  courfe  remaining  188  acres,  which  are  wholly  in 
grafs,  and  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  railing  140  lambs, 
or  tupping  140  ewes,  the  hog  fheep  being  fold  off  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  drape  ewes  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  fapport- 
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ing  of  twelve  horfes  and  thirty  head  of  beads.  The  manner 
of  cropping  is  that  of  the  old  method,  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat,  which  perhaps  is  as  good  as  any,  the 
farm  being  converted  to  the  breeding  of  fheep,  which  is 
highly  lucrative. 

The  expences  and  produce  are  thus  dated. 

Annual  Mode  of  Hujbandry,  under  the  old  Syjlem. 


Dr.  to  Expences. 


Firjl  Plat. 

£.  s.  d. 

To  fallowing  twenty-four  acres  for  turnips ; 
four  times  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  at  6s. 
per  acre  each  - - - 28  16  o 

Twelve  loads  of  manure  at  8r.  per  acre  - 115  4 o 

Seed  and  hoeing,  6r.  per  acre  - - 740 


Second. 


Ploughing  twenty-four  acres  for  barley,  at  7 s. 

per  acre  .... 

Seed,  four  bufhels  per  acre,  at  25s.  per  quarter 
Clover-feed,  141b.  per  acre,  at  6 d per  lb. 
Reaping  and  leading,  at  6s.  per  acre 
Threfhing,  &c.  ninety-fix  quarters,  at  Ir.  4 d. 
per  quarter  .... 

Third. 


880 
15  o o 
880 
740 

680 


Clover,  mowing,  &c.  twenty-four  acres,  at  31. 

per  acre  - - - - 3120 

Fourth. 


Twenty-four  acres  ploughing  for  wheat,  7 s. 

per  acre  - - - - 8 8 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  at  yr.  per  bufhel  18  o 

Reaping  and  leading,  ior.  per  acre  - 12  o 

Threfhing,  &c.  feventy-two  quarters,  ir.  8 d. 

per  quarter  - - - -60 

Stubble  mowing,  3*.  per  acre  - - 3 12 

Average  expence  upon  the  fixteen  acres  of  cliff  - 

land  - - - - - 43  1 

Fallowing  one-third  of  fourteen  acres  of  clay- 

land  - - - - 6 10 

Manure  once  in  three  years  - - 16  16 

Rent  and  affeffments  - - - 316  4 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

8 

o 

4 


630  16  o 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

£.  s.  d. 

By  twenty-four  acres  turnips,  at  3/.  1 Or.  per 

acre  - - - - 84  o o 

Twenty-four  acres  barley,  four  quarters  per 

acre,  at  25s.  per  quarter  - - 1 20  o o 

Twenty-four  acres  clover,  one  ton  and  a half 

per  acre,  at  il.  per  ton  - - 36  o o 

Twenty-four  acres  clover  eaten  off,  at  ior.  6d. 

6d.  per  acre  - - - 12  12  o 

Twenty-four  acres  wheat,  three  quarters  per  acre, 

at  2/.  per  quarter  - - - 144  o o 

Sixteen  acres  of  cliff-land,  which  appear  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  but  do  not  feem 
to  be  regular  in  any  crop.  Therefore  takes 


£. 

s. 

i. 

Brought  over 

396 

12 

0 

the  average  of  its  produce  from  the  produce 
of  the  ninety-fix  acres  above,  which  are  regu- 
larly cropped  (as  the  land  is  of  the  fame 
kind)  ; but  being  rather  better,  will  fay 

4/.  ior.  per  acre  ... 

72 

O 

0 

Seven  acres  of  wheat  on  clay-land,  at  three 

quarters  per  acre,  at  2 /.  per  quarter 

42 

O 

0 

Seven  acres  beans  on  ditto,  three  quarters  per 

acre,  il.  41.  per  quarter 

25 

4 

0 

Sixty-five  hogs  (feeders),  at  1 /.  8r.  each 

91 

0 

0 

Fifty  ewes  (drape),  at  il.  8r.  each 

70 

0 

0 

Two  hundred  fleeces  of  wool,  at  1 /.  is.  per  tod, 

four  fleeces  to  a tod  ... 

52 

10 

0 

Six  fat  beafts,  2y /.  each 

iyo 

0 

0 

Two  horfes,  at  20I.  each 

40 

0 

0 

Pigs  ■ 

10 

0 

0 

949 

6 

0 

Profit  .... 

10 

0 

Annual  Mode  of  Hujbandry , undeir  the  New  Syjlem. 


Dr.  to  Expences. 

Firjl  Plat. 

To  ploughing,  See.  twice  for  turnips  on  twenty- 
four  acres  twitch,  See.  raking  off,  at  6s.  per 
acre  .... 

Drilling  and  fowing,  2s.  6 d.  per  acre 
Seed,  ir.  per  acre  ... 

Hoeing,  and  three  times  ploughing,  at  ir.  6d. 
per  acre  - 

Six  loads  manure,  per  acre,  at  8r.  per  load  - 

Second. 

Ploughing,  Sec.  and  fowing,  twenty-four  acres 
for  barley,  at  7 s.  per  acre 
Seed  four  bufhels,  at  2 yr.  per  quarter 
Red-clover,  141b.  per  acre,  at  6d.  per  lb.;  trefoil, 
61b.  per  acre,  at  3 d.  per  lb.;  white  clover  6!b. 
per  acre,  at  Sd.  per  lb. 

Reaping  and  leading,  6s.  per  acre 
Threfhing  ninety-fix  quarters,  at  ir.  4 d.  per 
quarter  - - ... 

Third. 

To  clover,  twenty-four  acres  eaten  by  fheep. 

Fourth. 

Twenty-four  acres  wheat,  ploughing,  &c.  at 
7 s.  per  acre  - 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  at  yr.  per  bufhel 
Reaping,  Sec.  at  ior.  per  acre 
Seventy-two  quarters  wheat,  threfhing,  Sec.  at 
ir.  8 d.  per  quarter  - - - 

Stubble  mowing,  3^.  per  acre 

Fifth. 

Sixteen  acres  fainfoin  mowing,  3*.  per  acre 


£.  s.  d. 


14  8 o 

300 
1 4 o 

y 8 o 
y7  12  o 


880 
iy  00 


jy  o o 
740 

6 8 c 


880 
18  00 

12  o c 

600 
312  c 

28c 
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184  o o 
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Cr.  by  Produce. 

£.  s.  d. 

By  twenty-four  acres  of  turnips,  at  3/.  iox. 

per  acre  - - . - 84  o o 

Twenty-four  acres  barley,  four  quarters  per 

acre,  at  1 /.  y.r.  per  quarter  - - 120  o o 

Clover  eaten  by  fheep,  carried  to  general  ac- 
count. 

Twenty-four  acres  wheat,  three  quarters  per 

acre,  at  2/.  per  quarter  - - 144  o o 

Sixteen  acres  faintfoin,  two  tons  per  acre,  at 

2/.  per  ton  - - - - 64  o o 


Profit 


412  o o 
228  o o 


Extent  of  Farm  14  Acres. — It  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, and  at  prefent  rots  fieep. 

General  Statement  of  Expences  and  Produce,  under  the  Improved 
Syjlem  of  Hujbandry. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Firjl. 

£.  s.  d. 

Fourteen  acres  wheat,  ploughing,  &c.  at  *]s.  per 

acre  - - . - 418  o 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  $s.  per  bufhel  10  10  o 
Reaping,  &c,  ior.  per  acre  - - 700 

Threfhing,  & c.  forty-nine  quarters,  at  is.  8 d. 

per  quarter  - - . -418 

Stubble  mowing,  3^.  per  acre  - - 220 

Second. 

Fourteen  acres  beans  or  peas  ploughing,  js.  per 

acre  - - - - 4 18  o 

Drilling,  at  2 s.  6d.  per  acre  - - I 15  o 

Four  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  at  8x.  per  load  22  8 o 

Three  times  ploughing,  at  ij-.  4 d.  each  per 

acre  - - - - 2 16  o 

Reaping,  & c.  6s.  per  acre  - - 440 

Threfhing,  &c.  fifty-fix  quarters,  at  ir.  per 

quarter  - - - - 2160 

Third. 

Fourteen  acres  barley,  ploughing,  at  7 s.  per 
acre  - - - - 4 18  o 

Seed,  four  bufhels  per  acre,  at  ll.  fs.  per 

quarter  - - . - 8 15  o 

Clover-feed,  141b.  per  acre,  at  6d.  per  lb.;  61b. 

trefoil,  at  3d.  per  lb.  - - 5 19  o 

Reaping  and  leading,  8j.  per  acre  - 5120 

Threfhing  fifty-fix  quarters,  at  is.  2d.  per 

quarter  - - - . 3 5 4 

Fourth. 

Fourteen  acres  clover,  mowing,  &c.  at  6s.  per 
acre  ...  - - 440 

Six  loads  of  tqanure  per  acre,  at  8j.  per  load  33  12  o 
Fourteen  acres  wheat,  ploughing,  See.  at  7 s. 

per  acre  - - - - 4180 

Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  at  5s.  per  bufhel  10  xo  o 


Reaping,  See.  at  icu.  per  acre 
Threfhing,  & c.  fifty-fix  quarters,  at  is- 
per  quarter  ... 

Stubble  mowing,  $s.  per  acre 

Sixth. 

Fourteen  acres  beans,  ploughing,  & c.  at  7 j-. 

per  acre  - 

Drilling,  at  2 s 6cl.  per  acre 
Six  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  at  8j-.  per  loai 
Three  times  ploughing,  at  is.  6 d.  each  per 
acre  - 

Reaping,  threfhing,  See. 

Rent  and  alfelfments,  as  in  the  old  fyftem  ac- 
count .... 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  fourteen  acres  of  wheat,  three  quarters  and 
a half  per  acre,  at  2/.  per  quarter 
Fourteen  acres  peas  or  beans,  four  quarters  per 
acre,  at  ll.  zpr.  per  quarter 
Fourteen  acres  barley,  four  quarters  per  acre 
at  ll.  4-r.  per  quarter 

Fourteen  acres  clover,  two  tons  and  a half  per 
acre,  at  2/.  per  ton  .... 
Fourteen  acres  wheat,  four  quarters  per  acre 
at  2/.  per  quarter  - 

Fourteen  acres  beans,  four  quarters  per  acre,  at 
ll.  4j.  per  quarter  ... 

Profit  brought  from  the  four  plats 
Profit  on  bealts,  horfes,  flieep,  wool,  pigs,  &c. 
brought  from  account  in  old  fyftem,  being 
the  fame  in  new  - - 


Profit 


£. 

/. 

d. 

H9 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

D 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

18 

0 

1 

l5 

0 

33 

12 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

316 

4 

4 

529 

9 

8 

£. 

d. . 

98 

0 

0 

67 

4 

0 

70 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

0 

67 

4 

0 

228 

0 

0 

4!3 

10 

« 

125  18 

0 

396 

8 

4 

This  management  is  explained  in  this  way. 

100  Acres  of  grafs,  three  fheep  to  every  two 

acres  - - 150  fheep 

xo  Ditto,  for  feeding  beads,  and  a few 

tups  4 tups 

72  ditto,  for  ploughing  (in  three  plats)  as 
before  deferibed  : with 
24  Ditto,  fown  with  grades  to  keep  fheep 

upon,  five  to  an  acre  - 120  Jheep 


274 


84  Ditto  clay  foil,  under  rotation  of  crops 
16  Ditto  of  faintfoin  for  hay 

8 Ditto  of  meadow  to  cut  green,  for  the  purpofe  of  foil- 
ing horfes  in  the  fold  or  liable  : 


314  Acres. 


which  is  conceived  the  moll  beneficial  mode  of  keeping 
them,  and  beyond  comparifon  preferable  to  letting  them 
run  over  the  grafs,  if  it  were  only  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Carryover  149  2 o manure,  which  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  land. 

It  is  hinted,  that  on  fuel)  a farm,  at  leaft  forty  head  of 

3 A neat 
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husbandry. 


neat  cattle  and  horfes  fhould  be  kept,  winter  and  fummer, 
in  the  yards  and  liable,  but  twice  that  number  might  be  had  ; 
which,  by  the  ufe  of  the  green  food,  would  furnifh  a vaff 
fupply  of  good  manure,  far  better  than  fuch  as  is  railed  in 
the  ufual  way  during  the  winter  feafon.  And  by  blending 
the  ftraw  with  the  green  fodder,  it  may  be  eaten  up  with 
much  more  profit  than  in  the  ufual  way  ; while  the  flock  are 
kept  in  far  better  condition. 

It  is  believed  that  thq  evil  of  the  land  rotting  (heep  Hock 
is  remedied  by  the  converfion  of  the  eighty-four  acres  of  clay 
land  into  tillage,  and  thd?  cuitom  of  eating  off  the  feeds, 
faintfoin,  edilh,  &c.  The  horfes  maybe  foiled  in  the  Halls 
and  yards,  to  avoid  the  injury  of  poaching,  and  thereby 
mo£t  of  them  be  kept  up. 

And  as  the  Hock  of  Iheep  is  increafed  by  feventy,  provided 
the  llatement  be  accurate,  in  the  place  of  felling  the  hog- 
Ihcep,  they  may  be  kept  for  wedders.  However,  if  dan- 
ger from  rot  be  apprehended,  the  cattle  Hock  may  be  aug- 
mented, and  be  probably  as  profitable  ; the  old  number  of 
Iheep  (200)  being  only  retained  to  clip  ; the  feeds  on  the 
twenty -four  acres,  part  of  the  ninety-fix  efiimated  to  keep 
five  fheep  per  acre,  by  being  fown  with  grafs  feeds,  in  the 
fpring,  being  eaten  by  the  proportion  of  four  Iheep  to  the 
acre  : but  fuppofe  the  number  to  be  a hundred,  as  fifty  of 
the  lafi  Iheeder  hogs,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fhearling 
ewes,  there  only  remain  then  a hundred  iheep  for  one 
hundred  acres  of  grafs-land,  and  of  courfe  there  mufi  be  the 
means  of  keeping  a number  of  beafls  in  addition,  or  of 
having  fome  portion  of  the  land  under  meadow. 

And  in  the  common  cuHom  of  felling  off  the  drape-ewes 
by  removing  the  lambs  from  them  early  in  June,  or  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month,  it  is  fuppofed  the  ewes  may  have  fufficient 
time  to  become  fat  before  the  fetting  in  of  the  winter,  and 
be  fold  ; and  the  fixteen  acres  of  faintfoin-edilh  being  fup- 
pofed to  infure  a profit  on  the  Iheep  greater  than  that  ufually 
obtained.  Farther,  that  the  lambs,  by  being  put  to  the 
faintfoin,  would  be  preferved  found,  while  the  ewes  were  in  a 
fattening  Hate. 

Farm  confjling  of  Open  Tillage-land. 

Extent  feveral  Hundred  Acres. — It  is  fituated  in  the  north- 
riding of  Yorkfhire,  and  managed  on  the  old  plan  adopted 
in  many  parts  of  that  diftridl  as  the  moH  beneficial. 

The  courfe  of  hufbandry  purfued  is  one  fallow  and  two 
crops,  in  this  way. 

iH  year,  fallow,  manured, 

2d  year,  barley, 

3d  year,  beans, 

4th  year,  fallow, 

5th  year,  wheat, 

6th  year,  oats. 


Old  Syjlem  of  Hufbandry. 

Dr.  to  Expencesi 
Firfl  Tear , Fallow. 

Four  ploughings  and  harrowings,  See.  at  7 x. 
T welve  loads  of  manure,  at  8r.  per  load 
One  year’s  rent  - 

Affefiments  - 

Tithe  - 


No  crop 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 
Second  Year,  Barley. 


t.  s.  d. 

000 


Ploughing  and  harrowing 

£.  s. 
0 6 

Seed,  four  bufiiels 

0 12 

Reaping  and  threfiung 

0 12 

Rent  ... 

Affefiments 

- 

0 15 
0 10 

Tithe  - 

- 

• 

0 6 

£. 

1 

4 

15 

1 

1 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Four  quarters  of  Barley,  at  1 /.  jx. 
Straw  ... 


Dr.  to  Expences. 

Third  Year , Beans. 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 

Seed,  four  bulhels  - * 

Reaping  and  threfhing 

Rent  - 

Affefiments  . 

Tithe  - ... 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Three  quarters  of  beans,  at  1 /.  12s.  per  quarter 
Straw 


Dr.  to  Expences. 

Fourth  Year , Fallow. 

Ploughing  three  times,  harrowing.  Sec. 
Rent  - - - 

Affefiments  - 

Tithe 


Cr.  by  Produce. 


3 5 


€.  s.  d. 
500 
100 


£.  s. 

o 6 
o 16 
o 12 
o 15 
o 10 
o 6 


d- 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


£.  s.  d. 
416  o 

IOO 


5 16 


24  o o No  crop 


£.  s.  d. 

1 1 o 
0150 
0100 
060 

2 12  o 


£.  s.  d. 
000 


Dr, 


HUSBANDRY, 


Dr.  to  Expenses. 


Ftftb  Tear , Wheat. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing  - - - 

0 

5 

0 

Seed  wheat,  three  bufnels 

0 

18 

9 

Rent  .... 

0 

15 

0 

Affeffment  ... 

0 

10 

0 

Tithe  - 

0 

6 

0 

Reaping  and  threfhing 

O 

15 

0 

3 

9 

9 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Three  quarters  of  wheat,  at  2I.  ior.  per  quarter 

7 

0 

0 

Straw  - 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Sixth  Tear , Oats. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 

- 

O 

6 

6 

Seed,  four  bufhels 

- 

0 

8 

0 

Rent  - 

- 

O 

T5 

0 

AfTeffments  ... 

- 

0 

10 

O 

Tithe  - 

- 

0 

6 

c 

Reaping  and  leading 

- 

0 

6 

6 

Threfhing  ... 

• 

0 

4 

O 

2 

16 

0 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Four  quarters  of  oats,  at  16s.  per  quarter 

3 

4 

0 

Straw  .... 

* 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Total  for  the  Cr. 

24 

10 

0 

Total  for  the  Dr. 

23 

0 

9 

Profit  on  one  acre  of  land  for  fix  years 

I 

9 

3 

And  a courfe  of  crops  on  the  fame  land  for  fix  years  under 
die  new  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  is  thus  ftated  : 

I ft  year,  turnip  fallow, 

2d  year,  barley, 

3d  year,  pea  fallow, 

4th  year,  wheat  or  oats, 

5 th  year,  clover, 

6th  year  wheat, 

New  Syjlem  of  Hufbandry. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Firjl  Tear , Turnips. 


Ploughing  1 1 inch  deep 
Harrowing  and  raking 


£. 

o 

o 


d. 

o 

6 


Carry  over 


7 <5 


Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  raking 
Ploughing  and  harrowing 
Making  drills  ... 

Leading  refufe  ... 

Manure,  fix  loads,  at  8x.  per  load 
Rent  and  afTeffments 
Tithe 

Seed  and  bulh-harrowing 
Hoeing 

Ploughing  three  times 


Turnips 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Dr.  to  Expences. 
Second  Tear , Barley. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

over 

0 

7 

6 

- 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

«, 

0 

2 

6 

a 

0 

2 

6 

2 

8 

0 

- 

1 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

- 

0 

I 

6 

0 

1 

0 

■■ 

0 

4 

6 

5 11 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

4 

0 

0 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 
Seed,  four  bufhels 
Rent  and  afTeffments 
Tithe 

Reaping  and  threfhing 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Barley,  four  quarters,  at  1 l.  5s.  per  quarter 
Straw  - 


Dr.  to  Expences . 

Third  Year , Peas . 

Ploughing  harrowing,  and  raking 
Ditto,  a fecondtime 
Making  drills  ... 
Manure,  four  loads,  at  8r.  per  load 
Bufh-harrowing 
Seed,  four  bufhels 
Three  times  ploughing 
Reaping  and  threfhing 
Rent  and  afTeffments 
Tithe 


Cr.  by  Produce. 


£.  s.  d. 
076 

0 12 

1 5 
o 6 
o 12 


3 3 


£.  s.  d. 
500 


o o 


£. 

S. 

- 

0 

7 

6 

- 

0 

7 

6 

- 

0 

2 

6 

- 

1 

12 

0 

- 

0 

0 

3 

- 

0 

16 

0 

- 

0 

4 

6 

- 

0 

12 

0 

- 

1 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

13 

3 

£. 

s. 

d. 

quarter 

6 

8 

0 

- 

1 

0 

O 

7 

8 

O 

Dr. 


3 A z 


HUSBANDRY. 


Dr.  to  Expences 


Fourth  Tear , Wheat. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Scarifying  and  harrowing 

0 

3 

0 

Ploughing  and  fowing  ... 

0 

5 

0 

Seed  wheat,  three  bufhcls 

0 

18 

9 

Rent  and  affeffments  ... 

1 

5 

O 

Tithe  ..... 

0 

6 

0 

Reaping  and  threfhing  ... 

0 

15 

0 

Clover-feed,  2olb. 

O 

10 

0 

4 

2 

9 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

Three  quarters  of  wheat  at  2/.  ior.  per  quarter 

7 

IO 

0 

Straw  ..... 

1 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Dr.  to  Expences. 
Fifth  Tear,  Clover. 

£. 

J*. 

cl. 

Mowing  and  reaping  ... 

0 

5 

0 

Rent  and' affeffments  ... 

I 

5 

0 

Tithe  ..... 

0 

6 

0 

Four  loads  of  manure,  at  8j.  per  load 

1 

12 

O 

380 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

One  and  a half  ton  of  clover 

6 

0 

0 

Dr.  to  Expences. 
Sixth  Tear,  Wheat. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing  and  fowing  ... 

0 

6 

6 

Seed,  three  bufhels  ... 

0 

18 

9 

Reaping  and  threfhing  ... 

0 

I? 

0 

Rent  and  affeffments  ... 

I 

5 

0 

Tithe  ..... 

0 

6 

0 

3 

*3 

3 

Cr.  by  Produce. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Four  quarters  of  wheat,  at  2/.  ioj-.  per  quarter 

10 

0 

O 

Straw  ..... 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

O 

Total  of  the  produce  ... 

42 

18 

O 

Total  of  the  expence  ... 

2S 

1 1 

3 

Profit  of  one  acre  of  land  for  fix  years 

17 

6 

9 

On  thefe  data  it  is  concluded  that  under  the  old  plan  of 
management,  the  farmer  obtains  only  1 /.  9 s.  3 d.  profit  per 


acre  from  his  land  in  fix  years,  or  4s.  io\d,  per  acre  per 
annum.  And  the  expence  of  labour  is  faid  to  be  ftated 
higher  than  it  really  is,  or  he  could  not  fupport  his  family  and 
pay  his  rent  : while  under  the  improved  hufbandry,  in  the 
fame  length  of  time,  the  profit  is  17/.  6s.  9 d.  which  is 
2/.  17-f.  9 \d.  per  acre  per  annum,  or  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  its  favour. 

It  is  ftated,  that  in  this  farm  there  is  an  open  pafture,  that 
is  let  at  2s.  6d.  the  acre,  and  the  tenants  coniider  it  of  no 
ufe  to  them  : but  under  proper  management,  it  is  fuppofed, 
that  5/.  per  acre  of  profit  might  be  annually  derived  from  it. 
Of  cour'fe,  the  tenant  may  well  be  furprifed  at  being  charged 
a new  rent  of  1 /.  8j.  the  acre,  though  he  now  pays  only  iyr. 
and  is  fuppofed  highly  rented  according  to  his  plan  of  ma- 
nagement. 

It  is  eftimated,  that  the  lofs  fuftained  at  this  rate  on  two 
thoufand  acres,  is  29,625/.  in  fix  years.  If  that  number  of 
acres  were  let  at  1 /.  8j.  the  acre  yearly,  there  would  be  an 
advance  of  13.0  the  acre,  which  would  raife  the  fum  of 
7000/.  more  for  the  tenants  to  pay  in  fix  years.  And  that 
fum  taken  from  29,625/.  would  ftill  leave  them  a profit 
of  21,825/. 

Though  thefe  eftimates  may  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe 
not  converfant  with  the  bufinefs,  they  are  founded  in  truth ; 
and  by  purfuing  proper  courfes,  fuch  profits  as  have  been 
ftated  may  be  afforded  to  the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  tenant, 
independent  of  the  benefit  of  green  food  during  the  fummer. 
By  a fuperiority  of  management  in  this  way,  the  farmers  in 
Eafi  Lothian  are  enabled  to  pay  three  or  four  pounds  the 
acre.  And  if  a perfon  who  lives  by  garden  culture  were  to 
dig  his  ground  one  year  in  three,  and  that  year  raife  no 
crop,  he  would  be  fuppofed  a madman.  Yet  the  two  crops 
and  a fallow  are  worfe,  as  the  land  in  this  way  is  robbed  of 
one-third  of  its  manure.  This  may,  indeed,  be  fuppofed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  landlord,  but  it  is  alfo  much  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tenant. 

Thefe  fadts  and  ftatements  fully  difplay  the  vaft  benefits 
and  improvements  that  are  capable  of  being  derived  from  the 
adoption  of  improved  modes  of  hufbandry  in  all  cafes  where 
they  can  be  admitted  ; though  fuch  detailed  ftatements  mull 
neceffarily  have  regard,  .in  fome  degree,  to  the  peculiar 
fituations  and  other  circumftances  of  the  farms  and  lands. 

A Farm  conduced  under  different  Modes  of  Hufbandry. 

In  the  view  of  difplaying  more  fully  the  benefits  of  differ- 
ent modes  of  managing  land,  comparative  ftatements  of 
the  profits  refulting  from  a farm  of  four  hundred  acres  em- 
ployed under  different  modes  of  hufbandry,  in  different  cir- 
curuftances,  are  given  : 

\ 

ift.  In  the  grazing  fyjlem. 

2d.  — the  dairy  practice. 

3d.  — the  hay  felling  cujlom. 

4th.  — the  tillage  plan,  near  a large  town. 

5th.  — the  tillage  plan  more  defiantly  fituated. 

6th.  — the  tillage  plan  with  improved  courfe  of  crops. 

Having  noticed,  that  it  is  not  rent  that  caufes  the  poverty 
or  riches  of  the  farmer,  but  the  difference  in  his  mode  of 
managing  it,  or  the  method  of  hufbandry  purfued,  as  a good 
plan  of  management  improves  land,  efpecially  under  tillage 
in  the  molt  expeditious  way  of  any ; fome  eftimates  are 
given  which  clearly  point  out  the  great  fuperiority  of  the. 
tillage  plan  over  any  other  that  is  had  recourfe  to  on  the 
fame  ground  in  the  way  of  a farm.  In  this  cafe  the  rent  is 
50 r the  acre,  and  the  land  fufliciently  rich  for  affording 
profitable  crops  under  judicious  management. 

9 


I.  Under 


husbandry; 


I.  Under  the  grazing  Syflem  of  Hufbandry. 

The  extent  of  grazing  land  in  this  cafe  is  ftated  to  be 
300  acres,  feventy  in  meadow,  and  thirty  in  tillage.  The 
live  dock  on  200  acres,  150  oxen,  bought  in  at  25/.  per 
head,  and  fold  off  at  30/.  each:  and  on  the  remaining  100 
acres,  75  cows  at  17/.  each,  4 milch  cows  ; 300  ewes  bought 
in  at  4 5r.  each,  and  fold  off  at  70 s,  to  breed  lambs  for 
market ; and  3 tups,  at  5/.  each.  The  lambs  produced 
400,  fold  at  35J.  each  ; the  wool  of  the  ewes  51b.  each 
fleece,  and  fold  at  40^.  the  tod.  Eight  horfes  and  fix  pigs. 

Thefe  are  thus  ftated  : 


Expences  ofjlock,  &c.  ( Account  1.) 


Purchafe  of  150  oxen,  at  2 

gl.  each 

£. 

37  5° 

S. 

O 

d. 

0 

Seventy-five  cows,  at  17/. 

- 

- 

1275 

0 

0 

Three  hundred  ewes,  at  45, 

s. 

- 

675 

0 

0 

Four  milch  cows,  at  20/. 

5700 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eight  horfes,  at  30/. 

- 

- 

240 

0 

0 

Three  rams,  at  5/. 

- 

- 

15 

0 

0 

Six  pigs,  at  3or. 

- 

- 

9 

0 

0 

Two  waggons,  at  30/. 

- 

- 

60 

0 

0 

Two  carts,  at  17/. 

- 

- 

34 

0 

0 

Two  ploughs,  at  5/.  $s.  - 

- 

- 

xo 

10 

0 

T wo  pair  of  harrows 

- 

- 

*3 

2 

6 

A fcarifier 

- 

- 

15 

15 

0 

A roller 

- 

- 

5 

5 

0 

A wheelbarrow 

- 

- 

1 

1 

0 

A machine  to  drefs  corn 

- 

- 

J3 

13 

0 

Shovels,  fpades,  forks,  fcuttles,  mea- 
fures,  &c.  - 

10 

10 

0 

Houfhold  furniture 

- 

- 

200 

0 

0 

6407  16 

6 

Stock,  f Account 2.) 


Expences. 


Purchafe  of  dock,  as  in  the  firft  part  of 

£. 

S. 

d. 

account  1.  - - 

Twenty  oxen  to  eddilh,  and  the  hay 

5700 

0 

0 

in  the  winter,  at  2 5/.  each 

500 

0 

0 

Two  fervant-men  and  a boy 

28 

0 

0 

T wo  fervant-  girls  ... 

12 

0 

0 

Houfekeeping  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Clothing  for  the  family 

5° 

0 

0 

Elarvefting  70  acres  of  hay,  at  10s. 

35 

0 

0 

Clipping  the  Iheep  and  fundries 
Mowing  and  grubbing  thiftles  on  graz- 

5 

0 

0 

ing  land,  at  6 d.  an  acre 

7 

10 

0 

Harnefs  for  8 horfes,  at  3/.  each 
The  farmer’s  expences  in  doing  the 

24 

0 

0 

bufinefs  - - 

70 

0 

0 

Returns. 

663 1 

10 

0 

£. 

J. 

d. 

Sale  of  150  oxen,  at  30/.  each 

4500 

0 

0 

of  75  cows,  at  21/.  each 

1 575 

0 

0 

of  300  ewes,  at  70s. 

1050 

0 

0 

Carry  over 

7*25 

0 

0 

£. 

j. 

d. 

Brought  over 

7i25 

0 

0 

Sale  of  531  tods  of  wool,  at  40.0 

107 

0 

0 

of  400  lambs,  at  351-. 

700 

9 

0 

of  4 calves,  at  5/. 

20 

0 

0 

of  20  oxen,  at  34 1. 

680 

0 

0 

Profit  on  a horfe 

5 

0 

0 

on  6 pigs 

6 

0 

0 

on  fale  of  a cow  and  a calf 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

8646 

0 

0 

Expence 

6631 

10 

0 

Profit 

2014 

10 

0 

Tillage  Part.  ( Account  3 ) 
Expences. 

Wheat , Ten  Acres. 

£. 

s. 

d 

Ploughing  three  times  for  fallow,  at  17 s. 

an  acre  each  time 

25 

10 

© 

Seed  ploughing,  at  17s-.  an  acre 

8 

10 

0 

Seed,  3 bulhels  an  acre,  at  9-r.  6 d.  each 

*4 

5 

0 

Weeding,  at  6d.  an  acre 

0 

5 

£ 

Harvefting,  at  1 8x.  an  acre 

9 

0 

c 

Threlhing,  3 quarters  an  acre,  at 

is.  6 d.  per  quarter 

3 

15 

& 

61 

5 

0 

Returns. 

£. 

s. 

d 

Thirty  quarters  of  wheat,  at  3/.  x6x. 

per  quarter 

”4 

0 

0 

Total 

114 

0 

0 

Expences 

61 

5 

0 

Profit 

52 

15 

0 

Beans,  Ten  Acres. 

£. 

S 

d. 

Ploughing,  at  17 s.  an  acre 

8 

10 

0 

Seed,  3 bufhels  an  acre,  at  41.  \\d.  each 

6 

1 1 

3 

Hoeing,  at  6s.  an  acre 

3 

0 

0 

Harvefting,  at  14c.  an  acre 

7 

0 

0 

Threfhing  3 quarters  an  acre,  at  is.  6d.  a 

quarter  - - 

2 

5 

0 

27 

6 

3 

Returns. 

Thirty  quarters  of  beans,  at  35/.  per 

£. 

S. 

d. 

quarter 

52 

10 

0 

Total 

52 

10 

0 

Expences  27 

6 

$ 

Profit 

25 

3 

9 

Total  Profit  on  the  two  crops 

77 

18 

9 

The  expence  of  three  times  ploughing  the  ten  acres  that 
were  fummer -fallowed  for  wheat,  is  charged  in  the  wheat- 
crop. 


( Account 


HUSBANDRY, 


{sic count  4.) 


£. 

S' 

d. 

Rent,  400  acres,  at  cos. 

- 

1000 

0 

O 

Afleffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 

- 

3°° 

0 

O 

Taxes 

. 

130 

0 

O 

Intereft  of  capital  laid  out  in 

buying 

flock,  &c.  as  in  account 

above, 

6407/.  6s.  6d.  at  8 per  cent. 

- 

5 12 

12 

O 

Total 

1962 

1 1 

8 

Ret  uni  1. 

Profit  on  grazing  370  acres,  as  by 
accounts 

Arable,  30  acres  as  by  ac- 
count 3 - 


-2014  10  o 
77  18  9 


Total 


Total  Profit 


2092 

8 

9 

1962 

1 1 

8 

129 

17 

1 

II. 


£.  s.  3. 

Brought  over  3178  12  6 

A wheelbarrow  - - - 1 1 o 

A machine  for  drefling  com  - - 15  15  o 

Spades,  (hovels,  forks,  fcuttles,  meafures,  See.  10  o o 

Houfhold  furniture  - - 200  o o 

Churns,  leads,  milk-pails,  &c.  - 100  o o 

Harnefs  for  horfes,  at  3/.  each  - 1800 


Under  the  Dairy  P rad  ice. 

In  this  cafe  the  farm  is  fuppofed  to  be  principally  in  the 
Rate  of  grafs,  and  employed  in  dairying  ; in  which  there 
are  220  acres  in  pafture,  150  in  meadow,  and  30  in  tillage. 
The  cow  (lock  allowing  it  acre  to  each,  will  be  140  ; with 
a bull  or  two,  and  fix  horfes.  The  profit  on  cows,  in  calves, 
butter,  and  milk  for  the  ufe  of  the  hogs,  15/.  each.  The 
(heep  (lock,  one  ewe  to  the  acre,  on  the  pafture  land,  is  200 
ewes  bought  in  to  breed  lambs ; the  ewes  and  lambs  to  be 
made  fat,  and  fold  off,  frefii  (lock  being  purchafed  an- 
nually ; the  produce  in  lambs  will  be  250,  felling  at  35^. 
each  ; and  the  ewes  will  colt  4 .3/.  each,  which,  when  fat, 
will  fell  for  70s.  each  ; their  wool,  at  ylb.  each  fleece,  will 
make  35  tods  of  2olb.,  felling  at  40^.  the  tod.  The  cows, 
if  bought  in  at  three  years  old,  willcoft  17/.  each,  and  after 
having  three  calves,  fell  for  20/.  each  : confequently  in  this 
way,  there  will  be  about  thirty-five  cows  to  be  changed  an- 
nually. One  horfe  will  alfo  be  to  be  fold  yearly,  and  one 
bought  in.  The  tillage  part,  the  fame  as  in  the  grazing 
farm;  10  acres  of  wheat,  10  acres  of  beans,  and  10  acres 
in  fummer  fallow.  The  whole  of  the  ftatement  is  thus 
made  out. 

Expetices  of  Stock,  &c.  (Account  5.) 


Purchafe  of  200  ewes,  at  43^. 
Two  rams,  at  3/. 


One  hundred  and  forty  cows,  at  17/.  each 
Two  Bulls,  at  10I. 

Six  Horfes,  at  30/. 

Two  Waggons,  at  30/. 

Two  Carts,  at  17/. 

Two  Ploughs,  at  3/.  $s. 

T wo  Pair  of  harrows 
A fcarifier 
A roller  - 

Carry  over 


£. 

d. 

- 

430 

0 

0 

- 

10 

0 

0 

460 

0 

0 

2380 

0 

0 

- 

20 

0 

0 

- 

180 

0 

0 

- 

60 

0 

0 

- 

34 

0 

0 

- 

10 

10 

0 

- 

J3 

2 

6 

- 

15 

0 

- 

5 

5 

0 

:r 

3J78 

12 

6 

Total  3323  8 6 


Dairying  and  Stock.  ( Account  6. ) 
Expences. 

Purchafe  of  flock,  as  in  firfl  part  of  account  1 
Twenty  milkers,  at  ior.  a week  each 
Wages  of  four  dairy -maids 
Ploufekeeping  ... 

Clothing  for  the  family 
Clipping  the  (heep  and  fundries 
Mowing  and  grubbing  the  thiftles  on  the  paf- 
ture land,  at  Gd.  an  acre 
Two  fervants  to  do  the  farming  bufinefs 
The  farmer’s  expences  in  doing  the  bufinefs 
Harvelting  130  acres  of  hay,  at  ior.  an  acre 


Returns. 

The  produce  from  140  cows,  at  1 3/.  from 
each  ... 

Wool,  33  tods  and  2olb.  at  40^.  a tod 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  lambs,  at  3 $s.  each 
Two  hundred  ewes,  at  70s. 

Profit  each  year  on  felling  33  cows,  at  3/, 

Total 


(Account  7.) 

Expences  of  the  Land,  If c. 

Rent  of  400  acres,  at  30 s.  an  acre 
Afleffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 
Taxes,  according  to  the  flock 


as  in  account 
cent. 


1.  3323/.  8 s.  6d.  at  8 


Return 


Profit  on  dairying 
Profit  on  tillage -land 


Total 


Total  Profit 


£. 

/. 

d. 

460 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

3 00 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

18 

18 

0 

5° 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

1318 

18 

0 

£. 

S' 

d. 

2100 

0 

0 

7i 

8 

7 

437 

10 

0 

700 

0 

0 

i°3 

0 

0 

34H 

18 

7 

1318 

18 

0 

i895 

0 

7 

£. 

J' 

d. 

1000 

0 

0 

S' 00 

0 

0 

100 

r 

0 

0 

281 

17 

6 

1681 

17 

6 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1893 

0 

7 

77 

18 

9 

1972 

*9 

4 

1681 

17 

6 

291 

1 

10 

III-  Under 


HUSBANDRY. 


III.  Under  the  Hay-felling  Cufom. 

The  farm  is  here  all  in  the  flate  of  meadow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twenty  acres  in  pafture,  and  thirty  in  tillage, 
The  flock  confifts  of  four  cows,  twelve  horfes,  and  fix 
pigs- 


Expences  of  Stoch,  &c.  ( Account  8.) 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Purchafe  of  12  horfes,  at  20/.  each 

240 

80 

0 

0 

Four  Cows,  at  20/. 

0 

0 

Six  Pigs,  at  2c w.  - 

6 

0 

0 

Three  Waggons,  at  30/. 

90 

0 

0 

Three  Carts,  at  17/. 

51 

0 

0 

Two  Ploughs,  at  5/.  5r. 

10 

10 

0 

Two  Pair  of  harrows 

2 

6 

A fcarifier  ... 

*5 

15 

0 

A roller  - 

5 

5 

0 

A wheelbarrow  ... 

I 

I 

0 

A machine  for  dreffing  corn 

15 

0 

Spades,  (hovels,  forks,  fcuttles,  meafures,  &c. 

10 

0 

0 

Harnefs  for  horfes,  at  3/.  each 

36 

0 

0 

Houfhold  furniture 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

774 

8 

6 

( Account  9.) 

Expences  on  Land  and  Stock. 

-O 

s. 

d. 

Harvefling  hay,  350  acres,  at  20 s.  each 

37° 

0 

0 

Preparing  hay  for  the  market 

78 

15 

0 

Three  carters  to  drive  the  hay  to  market,  at  20x. 
a week  each  ... 

156 

0 

0 

Three  fervant-boys,  at  7/.  7 s.  a year  each 

22 

I 

0 

Turnpikes  during  the  year 

45 

*5 

0 

A fervant-girl  ... 

6 

0 

0 

Expences  on  the  tillage-land,  as  in  account  3, 
61/.  $s.  and  27/.  6s.  3 d. 

88 

1 1 

3 

Rent,  the  fame  as  before 

1000 

0 

0 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 

3°° 

0 

0 

Taxes  .... 

5° 

0 

0 

Intereft  of  capital  laid  out  in  buying  flock,  &c. 
as  in  account  8,  774 /.  8r.  at  8 per  cent 

6l 

19 

0 

Eight  hundred  loads  of  dung,  at  2s.  a load 

80 

0 

0 

2239 

1 

3 

Returns. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Seven  hundred  loads  of  hay  (a  proportion  of 
two  loads  an  acre),  at  65s.  a load 

2275 

0 

0 

After-crop  of  grafs,  at  20.r.  an  acre 

35° 

0 

0 

Profit  on  four  cows 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto  on  the  tillage-land 

77 

18 

0 

Wfieat-ftraw  on  ten  acres,  five  loads  an  acre,  at 
4 5*.  per  load  ... 

1 12 

10 

0 

Total 

2835 

8 

9 

Expence 

2239 

I 

3 

Profit 

596 

7 

6 

IV.  Under  Tillage  near  a large  Town. 

The  farm  in  this  inftance  confifts  of  264  acres  of  land  in 
tillage,  thirty-fix  in  meadow,  and,  the  remainder  in  grazing 
ground.  The  dock  is  fuppofed  to  be  12  horfes  for  market 
work,  and  fix  for  the  purpofesof  tillage.  The  iso.  acres  of 
0 


grazing  land  being  flocked  with  oxen,  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
four  acres  ; alfo  fix  milch  cows;  and  100  ewes,  one  to  the 
acre,  to  produce  lambs  ; the  produce  about  125  lambs  ; con- 
fequently  frefh  [lock  will  be  yearly  wanted.  The  oxen 
fhould  be  bought  in,  in  the  fpring  feafon  at  about  25/.  a 
piece,  being  fold  off  at  about  30/.  The  lambs,  when  fat- 
tened, will  fetch  about  3 $s.  each.  The  ewes  are  purchafed 
in  at  about  45J.  each  ; and  difpofed  of  at  about  751-.  each, 
being  fattened  on  rape  or  turnips,  fown  on  the  land  from 
which  the  garden  peas  had  been  taken.  And  the  hay  from 
the  thirty-fix  acres  of  meadow  land  can,  it  is  fuppofed, 
from  the  fituation  of  the  farm,  be  fent  to  market  with 
more  profit  than  by  confuming  it ; there  being  two  loads 
to  the  acre ; the  eddifh  being  eaten  off  by  oxen  and  fheep 
ftock. 


Expences  of  Stoc!,  &c.  [Account  1.) 

Purchafe  of  70  oxen,  at  25/.  each 
One  hundred  ewes,  at  4 $s. 


Twelve  Horfes,  at  25/. 

Six  ditto,  at  15/. 

Six  Cows,  at  20/. 

A ram 

Eight  Pigs,  at  301-. 

Three  Waggons,  at  30/. 

Three  Carts,  at  1 7/. 

Three  Ploughs,  at  5/.  jr. 
Four  Pair  of  harrows 
A fcarifier 
A roller 

Two  Wheelbarrows 
A machine  for  dreffing  corn 
Spades,  (hovels,  forks,  fcuttles, 
Harnefs  for  horfes,  at  3/.  each 
Houfhold  furniture 


Expences. 


cout  I 


25/.  each 

Wages  of  four  men-fervants 

of  two  fervant-girls 

Clipping  the  fheep  and  fundries 
Mowing  and  grubbing  thiftles 
land,  at  6 d.  per  acre 
Houfekeeping 
Clothing  for  family 


acre 


Returns . 

Sale  of  feventy  oxen,  at  30/.  each 
of  100  ewes,  at  75/.  . 


£. 

d. 

- 

1750 

0 

0 

• 

225 

0 

0 

*975 

0 

0 

- 

3 GO 

0 

0 

- 

90 

0 

0 

- 

120 

0 

0 

- 

5 

0 

0 

- 

12 

0 

0 

- 

90 

0 

0 

- 

51 

0 

0 

- 

*5 

h 

0 

- 

26 

5 

O 

- 

0 

- 

5 

5 

0 

“ 

2 

2 

0 

- 

J5 

0 

•es,  &c. 

10 

O 

0 

- 

54 

0 

O 

* 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

2987 

17 

0 

•) 

£. 

s. 

irt  of  ac- 

- 

1 975 

0 

0 

itumn. 

at 

- 

250 

0 

O; 

40 

0 

0 

- 

12 

0 

0 

- 

2 

0 

0 

e grazing 

- 

2 

10 

0 

- 

00 

O 

Q 

0 

0 

- 

50 

0 

0 

afinels 

70 

0 

0 

it  1 or. 

an 

— 

18 

0 

a 

Total 

27r9 

10 

O 

S. 

d. 

- 

2 100 

0 

O 

- 

375 

0 

0 

r over 

2475 

O 

O 

Sale 

HUSBANDRY. 


Brought  over 

£. 
247  5 

O 

d. 

0 

Sale  of  wool,  1 7 tods,  at  40X.  a tod 

34 

0 

0 

— — of  125  lambs,  at  35X.  each 

218 

15 

0 

of  ten  oxen,  at  30/. 

3 00 

0 

0 

Profit  on  a cow  and  calf  fold 

3 

0 

0 

on  fix  cows 

3° 

0 

0 

Total 

3060 

1 5 

0 

Expence 

27x9 

10 

0 

Profit 

34i 

5 

0 

The  expences  of  making  the  hay  are  noticed  to  be  efti- 
mated  at  iox.  the  acre  only,  as  the  quantity  being  only  36 
acres,  it  may  be  done  wholly  by  the  farmer’s  family  ; but 
where  the  bufinefs  is  hired,  20s.  are  as  little  as  can  be 
charged. 

That  part  of  the  farm  which  is  under  tillage  may  be 
managed  in  fuch  a mode  of  cropping,  as  to  produce  14  crops 
in  the  courfe  of  1 1 years,  fomewhat  in  this  way  : — 

Courfes  of  Crops. 

1 ft.  Year,  Potatoes  manured  for  with  12  loads  of  dung 
per  acre. 

2d.  Wheat,  limed  with  30  bulhels,  mixed  with  earth, 

per  acre. 

3d.  Flax  ; rape  being  fown  after  it  is  off,  for  feed. 

4th. Rape  for  a crop,  ftraw  burnt  after  it  is  taken 

off,  for  wheat. 

5th.  Wheat. 

6th.  Garden  peas  drilled,  and  manured  with  four 

loads  of  dung  per  acre,  and  turnips  afterwards;  eight 
loads  of  dung  per  acre  broad-called,  and  drilled. 

yth.  Barley  fown  with  clover. 

3th.  Clover,  manured  with  fix  loads  of  comport:  per 

acre. 

9th.  Wheat  ; limed  with  30  bulhels,  mixed  with 

earth,  per  acre. 

loth.  Beans,  manured  with  12  loads  of  dung  per  acre, 

and  hoed, 
jxth.  Oats. 

(Account  3.) 

Dr.  to  Expences. 


Vetches,  Eight  Acres. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

Ploughing,  at  iox.  6d.  per  acre  - 

4 

4 

0 

Seed,  four  bulhels  an  acre,  at  iox.  a bulhel 

16 

0 

0 

Harrowing,  at  ix.  6d.  an  acre  - 

0 

12 

0 

Manure,  12  loads  an  acre,  at  iox.  a load 

48 

0 

0 

68 

16 

0 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Crop  at  7 1.  an  acre  - 

56 

0 

O 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Turnips,  Eight  Acres,  the  fame  Land. 

£.  s.  d. 

Scarifying,  harrowing,  and  gathering  refufe 

fluff,  at  5J.  an  acre  - - - -200 


Brought  over 

Ploughing,  at  iox.  6d.  an  acre 
Seed,  61b.  an  acre,  at  9 d.  a pound 
Har veiling,  at  ix.  6d.  per  acre  - 
Harrowing,  when  growing,  at  is.  an  acre 
Hoeing,  at  6s.  an  acre  - 

Rent  of  thefe  eight  acres  - 
Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  by  Produce - 


Crop,  at  j/.  an  acre 


Dr.  to  Expences. 

Potatoes , Sixteen  Acres. 

Ploughing  twice,  at  iox.  6d.  an  acre  each  time 
Scarifying,  harrowing,  and  gathering  refufe 
ftuff,  &c.  at  5 s.  an  acre  - 

Manure,  1 2 loads  an  acre,  at  iox.  per  load 
Seed,  36  bulhels  an  acre,  at  ix.  6d.  a bulhel 
Ploughing  for  planting,  at  iox.  6d.  an  acre 
Harrowing,  when  the  crop  comes  up,  at  ix.  an 
acre  - 

Hoeing,  at  6s.  an  acre  - 

Ploughing  up  the  crop,  fowing  w'heat,  and  ga- 
thering the  potatoes,  at  50 x.  an  acre 
Rent  - - 

Affeffments,  at  6x.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  by  Produce. 


Dr.  to  Expences. 

Wheat,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

Seed,  3^  bulhels  an  acie,  at  9X.  6 d.  a bufhel 
Harrowing,  at  is.  6d.  an  acre 
Lime,  30  bulhels  an  acre,  bought  at  4 d.  a 
bulhel,  mixing  w'ith  earth,  leading,  &c.  at 
4 d.  a bulhel  - 

Bulh-harrowing,  and  rolling,  at  2x.  6d.  an  acre 
Weeding,  at  6x.  an  acre  - - 

Harvefting,  at  i8x.  an  acre  - - 

Threlhing  five  quarters  an  acre,  and  tying  the 
ftraw  up,  at  3X.  a quarter  - - 

Rent  .... 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  by  Produce. 


Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  4 $x.  a load 


£. 

S' 

d. 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

£. 

s» 

d. 

40 

0 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

16 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

4, 

1 6 

0 

40 

0 

Q 

40 

0 

O 

12 

0 

6 

265 

16 

0 

£. 

S' 

d. 

540 

0 

O 

£. 

S' 

d. 

39 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

24 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

21 

12 

0 

18 

O 

0 

60 

O 

0 

18 

O 

0 

186 

O 

0 

£. 

S' 

d. 

45  6 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

Carry  over  200 


726  o o 


H USBANDRT. 


Dr.  to  Expcnces. 

Flax,  Twenty-four  Acres. 

Ploughing,  at  ios.  Cd  an  acre 

Seed,  two  bufhels  an  acre,  at  1 2s.  Cd.  a bufhel 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  at  2s.  Cd.  an  acre 

Weeding,  at  2s.  an  acre 

Pulling,  at  io.r.  6d.  an  acre 

Watering  - 

Laying  on  the  ledge,  and  taking  up 

Beetling  .... 

Scutching  twice,  1028  (tone,  at  2s.  a Hone 

Hackling  ditto,  at  3s.  6d.  a ftone 


Cr.  Ly  Produce. 

Crop,  1028  Hone  of  fax,  at  iqj.  a Hone 
Dr.  to  Expcnces. 


Ploughing,  at  10 s.  Cd.  an  acre 

Seed,  half  a peck  an  acre,  at  ix  3 d.  a half-peck 

Harrowing,  at  ij.  Cd.  an  acre 

Harvefting,  threfliing,  & c.  at  23s.  an  acre 

Rent  .... 

Affelfments,  at  Cs.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  ly  Produce. 


quarter 


Dr.  to  Expcnces. 

Wheat,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

Burning  rape-draw,  at  200  an  acre 
Ploughing,  at  icw.  Cd.  an  acre 
Seed  3-h  bufhels  an  acre,  at  9 s.  Cd.  a bufhel 
Harrowing,  at  is.  Cd.  an  acre 
Bufh-harrowing  and  rolling,  at  2s.  Cd.  an  acre 
Weeding,  at  Cd.  an  acre 
Harvefting,  at  i8r.  an  acre 
Threfliing,  live  quarters  an  acre,  and  tying  the 
draw  up,  at  30.  a quarter 
Rent  ... 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  ly  Produce. 

Crop,  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  7 Cs.  a quarter 
Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  45/.  a load 


£. 

J*. 

d. 

12 

1 2 

0 

3° 

0 

0 

- 3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 2 

12 

0 

- 12 

O 

0 

- 1 2 

0 

0 

• 

N 

O 

0 

0 

- 102 

l6 

0 

- 179 

18 

0 

387 

6 

0 

£. 

s . 

d. 

* 7i9 

12 

0 

Land. 

£. 

X. 

d. 

1 2 

12 

0 

1 

IO 

0 

1 

l6 

0 

- 3° 

O 

0 

- 60 

O 

0 

- 18 

0 

0 

I23 

l8 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

- 480 

0 

0 

£. 

s . 

d. 

■ 24 

0 

0 

• 12 

12 

0 

■ 39 

18 

0 

1 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 1 

12 

0 

18 

O 

0 

60 

O 

0 

18 

O 

0 

199 

IO 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

45  6 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

726 

0 

0 

Dr.  to  Expenses. 

Garden  Peas,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

Making  drills,  at  iot.  Cd.  an  acre 
Manure,  four  loads  an  acre,  at  10s.  per  load 
Seed,  three bufhels  an  acre,  at  ioj  a bufhel 
Earthing,  three  times,  at  2s.  Cd.  an  acre  ca 
time  ... 

Roguing,  at  is.  an  acre 
Reaping,  at  I2x.  an  acre 
Threfhing,  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  ij-.  3 d. 
quarter  ... 


Cr.  by  Produce. 

Crop,  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  4/.  a qua 
Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  301-.  a load 


£. 

d. 

1 2 

12 

O 

48 

O 

O 

36 

0 

O 

h 

9 

0 

O 

1 

4 

O 

*4 

8 

O 

a 

7 

10 

O 

123 

H 

O 

£. 

s. 

d. 

0 
OC 
Tt* 

1 

0 

O 

- 180 

0 

O 

660 

0 

O 

Dr.  to  Expcnces. 

Turnips,  Twenty  four  Acres,  fame  Land. 

Scarifying,  harrowing,  and  preparing  the  land 
for  the  crop,  at  5 an  acre  - 
Ploughing  and  harrowing,  at  12 s.  an  acre 
Seed,  61b.  an  acre,  at  <yd.  a pound 
Harrowing  the  crop  when  growing,  at  is.  an 
acre  ... 

Rent  ... 

Affelfments,  at  6t.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  ly  Produce. 


Crop,  at  5/.  an  acre 


Dr.  to  Expcnces. 

Barley,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

Ploughing,  at  ior.  Cd.  an  acre 
Seed,  four  bufhels  and  a half  an  acre,  at  ±s.  a 
bulhel  ... 

Harrowing,  at  is.  Cd.  an  acre 
Clover-feed,  2olb.  an  acre,  at  8 d.  a pound 
Bufh-harrowing  and  rolling,  at  2s.  Cd.  an  acre 
Weeding,  at  Cd.  an  acre  - - 

Harvefting,  at  12 s.  an  acre 
Threfhing  fix  quarters  an  acre,  and  tying  the 
ilraw  up,  at  2s.  Cd.  a quarter 
Rent  - - 

Affeffments,  at  Cs.  in  the  pound 


Cr.  ly  Produce. 

Crop,  fix  quarters  an  acre,  at  32.r.  per  quarter 
Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  30*.  a load 


3B 


£. 

i 

s. 

J. 

6 

0 

0 

'4 

8 

Cl 

5 

r 

8 

<» 

7 

4 

0 

60 

0 

0 

18 

0 

152 

0 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

■ 120 

0 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

12 

I 2 

0 

21 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 6 

O 

0 

3 

O 

0 

0 

I 2 

0 

H 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

60 

O 

0 

18 

0 

0 

166 

0 

0 

£. 

V. 

d. 

230 

0 

0 

180 

0 

© 

410 

0 

c 

Dr , 
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Dr.  to  Expences. 


Clover,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

£. 

S . 

d. 

Manure,  fix  loads  an  acre,  at  ior.  a load 

- 

72 

0 

O 

Mowing  twice,  at  2 s.  3 d.  an  acre  each  time 

- 

. 5 

8 

O 

Harvefting,  at  3.1.  6 d.  an  acre 

- 

4 

4 

O 

Rent  .... 

- 

.60 

0 

O 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 

- 

18 

0 

O 

J59 

12 

O 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

s . 

d. 

Crop,  3!  loads  of  hay  an  acre,  at  5/.  a load 

- 

420 

0 

O 

Dr.  to  Expences. 

Wheat,  Twenty  four  Acres. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing,  at  1 or.  6d.  an  acre 

- 

12 

12 

O 

Seed,  3^  bufhels  an  acre,  at  gs.  6d.  a bufhel 

- 

39 

18 

O 

Harrowing,  at  ir.  6d.  an  acre 

- 

1 

16 

O 

Lime,  50  bufhels  an  acre,  bought  at  4 d. 

a 

bufhel,  mixing  earth,  leading,  &c.  at  4 d. 

a 

bufhel  - - 

- 

24 

0 

O 

Bufh-harrowing  and  rolling,  at  is.  6d.  an  acre 

3 

0 

O 

Weeding,  at  6d.  an  acre 

- 

0 

12 

O 

Harvefting,  at  18,'.  an  acre 

- 

21 

12 

O 

Threfhing  five  quarters  an  acre,  and  tying  the 

ftraw  up,  at  $s.  a quarter 

- 

18 

O 

O 

Rent  ... 

- 

60 

O 

O 

AffefTments,  at  6r.  in  the  pound 

- 

18 

O 

O 

199 

IO 

O 

Cr.  ly  Produce. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Crop,  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  y6s.  a quarter 

■ 4 56 

0 

0 

Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  45.1.  a load 

- 270 

0 

0 

726 

0 

0 

Dr.  to  E Xpert ces. 
Beans,  Twenty-four  Acres. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Manure,  12  loads  an  acre,  at  ior.  a load 

- M4 

0 

0 

Ploughing  at  ics.  6 d.  an  acre 

- 12 

12 

0 

Seed,  three  bufhels  an  acre,  at  qr.  \\d.  ; 

a 

bufhel  - 

- M 

0 

Harrowing,  at  ia.  6d.  an  acre 

1 

16 

0 

Hoeing,  at  6r.  an  acre 

- 7 

4 

0 

Threfhing  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  is.  a quar 

- 

ter  - 

- 21 

12 

0 

Rent  ...  - 

- 60 

0 

0 

Afieffments,  at  6r.  in  the  pound 

- 18 

0 

0 

280 

19 

0 

Cr.  by  Produce. 

£. 

J*. 

d. 

Crop,  five  quarters  an  acre,  at  3 $s.  a quarter 

- 210 

0 

0 

Straw7,  five  Loads  an  acre,  at  30*.  a load 

- 180 

0 

0 

390  o O 


Dr.  to  Expences. 


Oats,  Twenty-four  Acres. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing,  at  ior.  6d.  an  acre 

12 

12 

0 

Seed,  eight  bufhels  an  acre,  at  qr.  a bufhel 

38 

8 

.0 

Harrowing,  at  ir.  6 d.  an  acre 

I 

16 

0 

Bufn-liarro wing  and  rolling,  at  is.  6d.  an  acre 

3 

0 

0 

Weeding,  6d.  an  acre  - 

0 

12 

0 

Harvefting,  at  1 is.  an  acre  - 

M 

8 

0 

Threfhing,  10  quarters  an  acre,  and  tying  the 

ftraw,  at  is.  a quarter  - - 

24 

0 

0 

Rent  - 

60 

O 

0 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 

18 

O 

0 

Total 

1.72 

16 

0 

Cr.  ly  Produce. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

Crop,  10  quarters  an  acre,  at  321-.  a quarter 

3§4 

0 

0 

Straw,  five  loads  an  acre,  at  301-.  a load 

180 

0 

O 

564 

0 

0 

Total 

6578 

0 

0 

Expence 

2501 

1 1 

0 

Profit 

4076 

9 

0 

( Account  4. ) 

Expences  of  the  Land. 

£. 

s. 

el. 

Rent  far  136  acres  of  grafs-land,  at  5c s.  an 

acre  - - 

■ 34° 

0 

O 

Affeffments  at  6s.  in  the  pound 

• 102 

0 

O 

Taxes  - 

■ 170 

0 

O 

Intereft  of  capital,  laid  out  in  buying  flock, 

&c.  2987/.  17J.  at  eight  percent. 

■ 239 

0 

7 

851 

0 

7 

Returns. 

£. 

J*. 

d. 

Profit  on  136  acres  of  grafs-land,  as  in  ac- 

count  2 - - - 

■ 341 

5 

0 

■ on  264  acres  of  tillage -land,  as  in  ac- 

count  3 - - - 

4076 

9 

0 

Total 

441 7 

H 

0 

Expence 

851 

0 

7 

Profit 

3566 

13 

5 

V.  Under  the  Tillage  more  diflantly  fituated. 

This  is  fimilar  in  all  refpe£ts  to  the  above,  except  in  fitua- 
tion,  which  renders  it  neceffary  to  confume  the  hay  and 
ftraw  upon  the  farm  ; coniequently  the  ftatements  demon- 
ftrate  the  variations  in  value  of  different  fituations.  It  is 
fuppofed,  as  above,  that  264  acres  of  the  land  are  in  tillage  ; 
36  in  meado\v,  and  the  remaining  100  in  pafture.  The  lail 
portion,  hocked  a3  before  with  70  oxen  ; ewes,  one  to  the 
acre,  100;  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  afford  125  lambs,  which 
are  to  be  fent  to  the  market,  and  the  ewes  fattened  on  the 
rape  after  the  peas.  The  profit  on  thefe  articles  is  explained 
8 in 


Returns. 


HUSBANDRY. 


in  account  ISP  2 ; the  oxen  5/.  each  profit  ; the  lambs  35/. 
each  ; the  ewes  bought  in  at  and  fold  off  at  7 52.  being 
brought  to  the  market  in  winter,  when  mutton  is  dear. 
Ten  horfes  only,  as  fewer  will  anfwer,  there  being  only  the 
corn  to  take  to  market  ; but  more  oxen  fhould  be  kept. 
Such  as  are  bought  in,  in  the  fummer,  fhould  be  fed  on 
11  raw  in  the  winter  ; four  or  fix  being  employed  in  carting 
dung,  harveft-work,  See.  More  pig.-llock  may  likewife  be 
kept  ; fifty  being  put  in  the  yards.  And  as  the  clover 
hay  is  here  to  be  eaten,  the  oxen  fhould  have  fome  in  the 
fpring  in  the  yard,  to  forward  them  for  fattening  off  in  the 
paftures.  Confequently  there  is  no  profit  in  the  hay,  only 
from  the  oxen.  Six  of  the  horfes  to  be  annually  fold,  and 
others  bought  in.  The  oxen  fhould  be  bought  in,  as  there 
may  be  room  in  the  fummer  ; 88  being  provided  annually, 
and  fattened,  fo  as  to  have  frefh  flock  every  feafon  : 18 
being  fed  out  in  winter,  and  70  in  the  fummer  feafon. 


Expences  of  Stock , &c.  ( Account  1.) 


Purchafe  of  70  oxen,  at  20/.  each,  being 
bought  in  the  fummer,  and  wintered  at 
flraw  - 

One  hundred  ewes,  at  45,1. 


Ten  horfes,  at  25/.  - 

Six  cows,  at  20/. 

A ram,  at  5/.  - - 

Eight  pigs,  at  3 oj.  . 

Two  waggons,  at  30 1.  - - - 

Two  carts,  at  17/. 

Three  ploughs,  at  5/.  5s. 

Four  pair  of  harrows  - - 

A fcarifier  - - - - 

A roller  ... 

Two  wheelbarrows  - 

A machine  to  drefs  corn 

Shovels,  fpades,  forks,  fcuttles,  meafures,  See. 

Harnefs  for  ten  horfes,  at  3/.  each 

Houfhold  furniture  - 


Grafs-Lctnd.  ( Account  2.) 

Stock  Expcnces,  &c. 

Purchafe  of  flock,  as  in  the  firih  part  of  ac- 
count 1 - - - 

Eighteen  oxen  to  eat  hay  in  the  winter,  at 
20/.  each  - 

Clipping  the  fheep,  and  fundries 
Fifty  pigs,  at  30^.  each 

Mowing  and  grubbing  thiflles  on  the  paflure- 
land,  at  6d.  an  acre  - - 

Harvefling  thirty-fix  acres  of  hay,  at  ics.  an 
acre  - 

Pent  of  136  acres,  at  yc )s. 

Affeffments,  at  6s.  in  the  pound 


£. 

S' 

d. 

1400 

Q 

O 

225 

O 

0 

1625 

O 

0 

250 

O 

0 

I 20 

O 

0 

5 

O 

O 

I 2 

O 

0 

60 

O 

O 

34 

O 

0 

*5 

15 

0 

26 

5 

0 

15 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

15 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3° 

0 

O 

200 

0 

0 

2427 

*7 

O 

£ 

S' 

d. 

1625 

0 

0 

360 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

18 

O 

0 

34° 

0 

0 

102 

O 

O 

2524 

10 

0 

Sale  of  70  oxen,  at  30 1.  each 

£. 

2 1 CO 

s . 

0 

d, 

0 

of  wool,  17  tods  24P.  at 

402.  a tod 

. 35 

H 

3 

of  100  ewes,  at  7 yj. 

- 

375 

0 

O 

■ of  125  lambs,  at  372. 

- 

218 

15 

0 

of  18  oxen,  at  30/. 

- 

54° 

3 

0 

0 

Profit  on  a cow  and  a calf  fold 

- 

0 

0 

on  6 cows  fold 

30 

0 

O 

on  6 horfes  fold 

3° 

O 

0 

Fifty  pigs  fold,  at  552.  each 

- 

137 

0 

0 

Total 

3469 

9 

3 

Expence 

2524 

10 

0 

Profit 

945 

r9 

3 

By  a trifling  miftake  in  mod  of  the  above  flatements,  the 
houfe-keeping  and  expences  have  been  put  into  one  of  the 
feparate  accounts,  inflead  of  the  general  account,  at  the  end 
of  each  farm  ; and  in  the  fame  manner,  the  rent  charged  in 
account  four,  fhould  have  been  brought  into  account  5 ; but 
tbefe  are  of  little  confequence,  as  the  fums  of  total proft  muff 
have  been  the  fame. 

d he  tillage-land  in  this  cafe  is  under  the  fame  courfes  as 
in  the  preceding  farm. 


(. Account  3.) 


Expences. 


Vetches  and  turnips 

£. 

106 

S' 

4 

d. 

0 

Potatoes 

. 

266 

0 

O 

Wheat 

- 

186 

18 

0 

Flax 

. 

387 

6 

O 

Rape,  for  feed 

- 

123 

199 

18 

0 

Wheat 

10 

0 

Garden  peas 

- 

- 

128 

14 

0 

Turnips 

- 

_ 

1 1 2 

4 

0 

Barley 

- 

166 

0 

0 

Clover 

_ 

15  9 

12 

0 

Wheat 

- 

_ 

199 

10 

O 

Beans 

- 

_ 

202 

1 9 

O 

Oats 

- 

- 

173 

16 

0 

T otal 

2501 

1 1 

0 

Produce. 


Crops  of  vetches 

of  turnips 

Crop 

Crop 

Straw,  at  30,1.  an  acre  * 

Crop 

Crop 

Crop 

Straw,  at  yo.r.  per  acre 


£.  s.  d. 

56  o o 
40  o o 
540  o o 

456  o 
36  o 

492  O o 

719  12  O 
* . " 480  o o 

456  o 
36  o 

492  o O 

Carryover  2819  12  o 


* Though  all  the  flraw  and  clover  be  confumed  by  the 
horfes,  cattle,  &c.  on  the  farm  ; yet,  as  the  ploughing,  liar- 
rowing, manuring,  & c.  of  the  crops  are  charged  at  the  full 
price,  it  is  neceffary  that  in  this  account  a fair  rate  fhould 
be  allowed  for  the  whole  of  the  produce. 

3 ® 2 Crop 


Total 


Crop 

Straw,  at  30J.  pc-r  acre 

Crop 

Crop 

Straw,  at  30J.  per  acre 

Crop,  at  2/.  1 or.  per  load 
Crop 

Straw,  at  30^.  per  acre 
Crop 

Straw,  at  301.  per  acre 
Crop 

Straw,  at  3CJ.  per  acre 


£. 

S. 

d. 

Brought  over 

2819 

1 2 

0 

q8o 

0 

36 

0 

— 

516 

0 

0 

- 

- 

1 20 

0 

O 

- 230 

8 

3 6 

0 

266 

8 

0 

- 

- 

210 

0 

O 

- 456 

0 

36 

0 

49  2 

0 

0 

- 210 

0 

36 

0 

246 

0 

0 

- 3*4 

0 

36 

0 

420 

0 

0 

Total 

5°9° 

0 

0 

Expence 

2501 

1 1 

0 

Profit 

2588 

9 

0 

(. Account  4. ) 

Expence  of  the  Land , &c. 

Taxes,  according  to  the  flock 
lnterell  of  capital  laid  out  in  buying  flock, 
See.  2426/.  iyj.  at  8 per  cent. 

Four  men-fervants  - 

Two  fcrvant-girls  - 

Houfe-keeping  - 
Clothing  for  family 

Farmer’s  expences  in  doing  the  bufinefs 


£. 

s. 

d. 

130 

0 

0 

194 

2 

1 1 

40 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

5° 

0 

0 

7° 

0 

0 

Total 

796 

2 

1 1 

Returnj. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

Profit  on  the  grafs-lar.d,  136  acres 

945 

9 

3 

on  the  arable-land,  264  acres 

2588 

9 

0 

Total 

3533 

18 

3 

Expence 

796 

2 

1 1 

Total  profit 

2737 

15 

4 

It  is  fhewn  by  thefe  eflimates,  that  the  annual  profit  on 
one  acre  of  land,  under  each  of  thefe  different  methods  of 
hufbandry,  is  in  the  following  ratio  : 


£. 

s. 

d. 

On  grazing  farm 

- 

0 

6 

6 

— dairy-farm 

- 

0 

14 

6 

— hay-farm 

. 

1 

9 

9 

— tillage-farm,  iff  fituation 

8 

'7 

io 

— tillage  farm,  2d  fituation 

6 

■7 

0 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  in  both  the  fyftems  of  management 
on  the  tillage-farm  there  are  twelve  horfes  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  market-work,  and  bringing  in  return  fuch  things 
as  maybe  wanted  ; and  fix  of  a lighter  kind  for  the  plough- 
teams,  to  be  provided  at  lefs  expence,  and  do  more  work  in 
an  equal  portion  of  time. 


And  it  is  fuggefled,  that  by  the  improved  manner  of  crop- 
ping employed  there  will  never  be  more  than  twenty-four 
acres  to  manure  at  any  one  time,  except  at  the  wheat  lowing 
feafon,  and  then  even  the  quantity  may  be  divided  by  that 
part  of  the  land  which  has  grown  the  potatoes  being  fown 
firfl,  at  the  time  they  are  taken  up.  By  pulling  up  all  the 
tops,  and  depoliting  them  in  the  farm  yards  as  litter,  they, 
as  well  as  the  earth  that  is  carried  with  them,  will  be  re- 
ilored  to  the  land.  The  fmall  potatoes  Ihould  be  ufed  for 
the  pigs.  And  by  fowing  the  wheat  immediately  on  the 
land  cleared  from  the  items  of  the  potatoes  previous  to  their 
being  ploughed  up,  an  advantage  is  faid  to  be  derived.  But 
from  the  danger  of  froll,  no  more  of  the  fops  fhould  be  re- 
moved at  a time  than  can  be  ploughed  up  during  the  day. 

In  following  this  method,  the  next  fowing  of  wheat  will, 
it  is  fuppofed,  be  on  the  land  that  has  grown  rape  for  feed. 
It  may  likewife  be  fown  firll,  where  the  potatoes  are  not 
ready  to  be  taken  up.  And  the  third  time  of  fowing  wheat 
will  be  on  the  clover  lay ; in  which  cafe  there  is  plenty  of  time, 
as  it  may  be  done  in  winter,  with  nearly  equal  fuccefs,  as  from 
September  to  January.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  with 
fpring  crops,  as  all  thofe  of  the  grain  kind  fhould  be  got  in 
as  fpeedily  as  poffible.  But  bean  and  pea  crops  may  always 
be  put  in  the  foil  a foptnight  or  three  weeks  previoufly  to 
thofe  of  the  corn  kind  ; and  it  is  noticed,  that  where  the 
land  is  all  prepared,  and  the  teams  taken  of!  for  the  purpofe, 
there  will  be  nine  pair  of  horfes,  which  will  be  capable  of 
harrowing  in  the  whole  of  thefe  crops  in  three  days.  And 
the  twenty-four  acres  of  barley,  and  the  twenty-four  acres 
of  wheat  may  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 
This  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  large 
teams,  as  fuch  a great  number  being  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  produce,  they  are  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of 
for  about  twenty  days  in  feed-time  and  harvefl,  and,  of 
courfe,  to  earn  nearly  what  they  coll  in  keep  in  the  whole 
of  the  year. 

Other  benefits  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  this  fcheme  of 
cropping  ; the  harvefl  labour  is  more  divided  ; the  flax  and 
pea  crops  are  ready  in  July,  afterwards  the  oats,  then  the 
wheat,  and  laflly  the  beans.  This,  while  it  increafes  conve- 
nience, leffens  expence.  The  rape  may  be  threfhed  in  the  field, 
and  fold  early  in  Augufl,  ftirnifbing  money  for  the  expences 
of  the  remaining  harvefl.  Befides,  there  is  hardly  a month 
of  the  year,  in  which  confiderable  returns  of  money  are  not 
coming  in  from  one  or  other  of  the  different  operations. 
The  flax  may  be  fold  on  the  ground  to  pull  in  July  by  the  pur- 
chafer,  which  ufually  affords  from  feven  to  nine  guineas  the 
acre,  which,  though  apparently  a fmall  fum  in  comparifon  with 
fome  other  forts  of  crops,  is  Rated  as  paying  well  for  'the 
time  it  occupies  the  ground  ; which  is  only  about  three 
months,  being  fown  in  April  and  pulled  in  July.  By  all 
thefe  means  the  expences  are  diminifhed,  and  of  courfe 
larger  profits  afforded.  In  fhort,  thefe  detailed  accounts 
furnifh  the  cultivator  with  the  means  of  judging  of  the  moil 
advantageous  modes  of  employing  his  land  in  the  view  of 
profit.  They  feem  to  prove  three  of  the  methods  of  farming 
to  be  very  indifferent  concerns,  tillage  hufbandry  having 
vaflly  the  advantage  over  them  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many 
further  improvements  are  flill  to  be  made  in  it  ; for  which 
various  hints  are  thrown  out,  and  different  calculations  in- 
troduced. 

It  mud  conflantly  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent fchemes  of  hufbandry,  the  profits  and  benefits  are  to 
proceed,  not  only  from  the  fuperiority  of  the  management 
that  may  be  employed,  but  the  nature  of  the  fituation  in  re- 
gard to  the  facility  and  cheapnefs  of  flocking  the  land, 
and  the  eafeof  cultivating  it  ; as  ia  fome  places  the  expences 
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of  the  former  will  not  be  more  than  from  five  to  feven  or 
eight  pounds  the  acre  ; while,  in  others,  it  may  be  from  ten 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  the  acre,  as  is  the  cafe  In  feveral 
parts  of  Effex  ; and  eonfequently  the  expellees  in  the  fame 
proportions,  though  the  variations  in'  the  markets  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  produce  may  be  but  trifling. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  introduce  other  calculations  on  arable, 
and  farms  of  other  kinds,  where  great  improvements  are  to  be 
effeCted  by  claying,  chalking,  marling,  liming,  &c.  ; but  as 
they  mull  invariably  be  regulated  by  the  local  nature  of  the 
different  fituations,  they  could  be  of  but  little  utility  in  guid- 
ing the  practice  of  the  farmer. 

It  does  not  admit  of  a doubt,  that  luifbandry  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  molt  of  its  different  branches  within 
thefe  few  late  years  in  this  country.  Far  better  modes  of 
cropping  land,  and  of  combining  the  feeding  of  cattle  flock 
with  arable  management,  have  been  Introduced  and  adopted. 
More  appropriate,  cheap,  and  convenient  tools  for  various 
purpofes  of  tillage  and  other  practices  of  farming  have  been 
invented  ; and  mod  of  the  proceffes  and  operations  of  the 
art  rendered  more  fimple  and  eaiily  performed.  Yet  ftill, 
if  thofe  laws  and  regulations  which  reprefs  the  efforts  of  the 
cultivator  were  modified  or  removed  ; leafes  more  generally 
and  liberally  granted,  for  moderate  periods  of  time  ; and 
the  diffemination  ot-ufeful  information  on  rural  bufinefs  care- 
fully attended  to,  the  Hate  of  cultivation  would  foon  be 
advanced  to  a much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  has 
yet  attained. 

Husbandry,  Bmad-cajl.  See  Broad-cast. 

H Usbanduy,  Drill,  that  fort  in  which  the  feed  is  de- 
pofited  in  fmall  furrows,  drills,  or  openings,  in  rows,  at 
different  diltances,  according  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  foils  and  the  crops  by  fuitable  machinery,  and 
in  which  the  after-culture  is  performed  by  the  life  of  the 
horfe-hoe,  or  ether  tools  of  a fimilar  kind.  See  Hoe, 
Hoeing,  and  Machine  Drill. 

For  the  introduction  and  extenfion  of  this  method  of  huf- 
bandry  in  this  country,  we  arc  principally  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tull  and  bis  followers,  who,  in  promoting  it,  feem  to  have 
confidercd  it  as  altogether  new ; but  this  would  appear 
from  the  account  which  has  lately  been  publi filed  in  the  lirlt 
volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
Mr.  Halcott,  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
the  general  practice  in  the  Innacondah  diitriCt  in  the  Fait 
Indies,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  forts  of  grain,  except  thofe 
of  the  horfe  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  hemp,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  even  the  caftor  oil  plant.  And  it  is 
afTerted  on  good  authority,  that,  in  Arabia,  China,  and 
Japan,  where  the  modes  of  hufbandry  have  not  undergone 
any  material  change  for  thoufands  of  years,  they  not  only 
drill,  but  dibble  corn  of  every  defeription.  It  is  of  courfe 
probable,  that  the  drill  method  of  hufbandry  is  of  confider- 
able  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
feme  of  the  eallern  nations. 

But  though  this  method  of  hufbandry  obvioufiy  poffeffes 
many  advantages  over  that  which  is  generally  employed  by- 
farmers,  it  is  far  from  being  in  general  ufe  in  this  kingdom; 
the  reafon  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  common  labourers  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  praCtice  ; the  incorreCtnefs  of  the  machinery 
that  is  made  ufe  of  in  delivering  the  feed,  and  the  expence 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  firlt  undertaking  of  the  bufinefs. 
Other  caufes  have  likewife  a tendency  to  impede  its  advance- 
ment, fucli  as  the  introduction  of  it  on  land  that  is  not  in 
a proper  Hate  of  preparation  for  its  reception,  either  in 
regard  to  quality  or  the  nature  of  the  tillage,  and  the 


negleCting  in  fome  meafure  the  after-culture  of  the  c:\ps, 
upon  which  fo  much  of  its'  fuccefs  depends.  The  attempt- 
ing too  great  favings  in  the  quantity  of  feed  employed,  bv 
fowjng  too  thinly  in  the  drills,  as  well  as  at  too  great  dil- 
tances  between  the  rows,  has  alio  in  many  inftances  operated 
much  ngaiuH  it. 

The  foils  that  are  moH  proper  for  this  fort  of  hufbandry, 
are  all  thofe  of  the  more  light  and  friable  kinds,  which  are 
not  fo  flrong,  heavy,  or  wet,  as  to  prevent  the  workiim-  pf 
the  machinery  which  is  necelfary  in  cxecu  ing  the  bufinefs. 
It  can  fearcely  ever  be  had  recourfe  to  with  much  advan- 
tage; except  for  particular  forts  of  crops,  on  the  11  iff,  heavv, 
wet,  clayey  foils,  as  the  work  mufi  confiantly  he  liable  to 
be  performed  in  an  incomplete  manner;  nor  even  in  fucli  as 
are  of  a very  itony  quality,  as  thofe  obitruCtions  will  con- 
fiantly be  apt  to  derange  the  operations  of  the  machines, 
and  thereby  render  the  lowing  irregular  and  improper. 

But  whatever  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  foil  may  be 
on  which  this  fort  of  hufbandry  is  attempted,  it  fliould  con- 
fiantly be  brought  into  a fine  Hate  of  tilth  by  repeated 
ploughing,  and  other  modes  of  pulverization,  before  the 
crops  are  put  into  the  ground. 

In  doing  which  it  will  alfo  be  necefTary  to  fuit  them,  and 
the  proportion  of  feed  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  land, 
and  the  difiance  of  the  rows  to  their  growths ; as  well  as  to 
preferve  a continued  attention  to  their  after-culture  while  on 
the  ground. 

In  the  praCtice  of  this  mode  of  culture  different  diltances 
in  the  rows  and  intervals  have  been  advifed,  as  difadvantages 
mufi  obvioufiy  proceed  from  their  being  either  too  narrow 
or  too  large  ; in  the  former  little  benefit  being  capable  of 
being  derived  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  after  they  have 
been  depofited  in  the  foil ; while  in  the  latter  there  will  be 
great  lofs  fuftained  in  the  over  quantity  of  land  that  is  taken 
up.  It  is  probable,  that  in  regard  to  diltances,  as  well  as 
the  modes  of  drilling,  much  mufi  confiantly  depend  on  the 
Hate  and  quality  of  the  land. 

Upon  dry  light  foils,  whether  of  the  loamy,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  kinds,  which  can  be  confiantly  ploughed  and  pre- 
ferved  on  the  flat,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Ealt  Kent,  narrow  dif- 
tances  are  fuppofed  the  molt  proper.  But  where  ridging 
up  is  required,  they  fhould  he  fomewhat  wider.  It  was 
found  by  actual  trials  that  drilling  three  rows  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  afunder,  on  three  bout  ridges,  generally  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a perfeCt  manner.  In  this  way,  the  three  bouts 
conflitute  a ridge  about  four  and  a half  feet  in  breadth;  the 
three  rows  as  jult  mentioned  occupying  two  feet,  and  the 
horfe -hoe  vgoing  on  the  fide  of  each  out  fide  row,  at  the 
di fiance  of*  three  inches,  leaves  the  ridge  two  and  a half  feet 
broad,  and  the  intervals  between  them  nearly  two  feet.  But 
it  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  out  fide 
rows  confiantly  afford  the  Itrongelt  and  molt  healthy  plants, 
two  rows  only,  on  two-bout  ridges,  would  be  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  leave  the  ground  in  a better  Hate  of  tilth. 
However  this  may  be,  the  very  wide  intervals  of  the  more 
early  drill  praCtice  are  to  be  difearded  ns  highly  improper 
in  all  crops  of  the  grain  kind,  not  only  in  confcquence  of 
the  great  lofs  of  ground  that  mufi  ncccffarily  be  fuftained 
by  inch  wide  intervals  ; hut  becaufe  t lie  fpaces  between 
the  rows,  when  much  narrower,  can,  in  the  improved  mode 
of  horfc-h.oeing,  he  ftirred  with  equal  correCtnefs  and  facilrtr. 

In  praCtiling  this  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  it  has  been  hinted 
by  an  experienced  cultivator,  that,  with  regard  to  wheat 
and  barley,  the  difiance  of  the  rows  fhould  greatly  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  foil.  In  cafes  where  it  is  poor,  the 
fpaces  between  the  rows  fhould  not  he  more  than  about 
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eight  inches  ; where  of  a medium  quality  about  nine  inches, 
and  where  rich,  not  more  than  ten  inches.  The  quantity  of 
feed  being  made  to  vary  in  the  fame  way,  from  about  nine 
pecks  to  eight  and  feven.  And  the  depth  of  depofiting  it 
from  two  inches  and  a half  to  two  inches. 

In  the  exteniive  experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Ciofe,  nine 
inches  was  the  diftance  that  anfwered  bed  for  white  corn 
crops.  See  Semination,  and  Sowing  of  Grain. 

But  for  various  forts  of  green  crops,  fuch  as  t'nofe  of  the 
potatoe,  cabbage,  rape,  turnip,  carrot,  parfnip,  bean,  pea, 
tare,  and  other  fimilar,  kinds,  much  wider  diftances  are  re- 
quired, as  is  fuffieiently  {hewn  under  the  culture  of  thefe 
diifferent  deferiptions  of  crops,- 

The  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  hufbandry,  are 
thofe  cf  its  affording  the  means  of  diRributing  the  feed  with 
much  greater  correctnefs  in  regard  to  depth,  as  well  as  re- 
gularity in  the  rows,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  crops  is 
not  only  more  uniform,  but  their  after-culture  capable  of 
being  more  effectually  executed,  and  at  the  fame  time  foine 
laving  in  feed  effected.  And  as  the  feed  grain  in  this  way 
is  neither  too  clofely  crowded  together,  nor  too  thinly  fcat- 
tered  in  the  drills,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  injui  y in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  produce  from  the  former  caufe,  or  of  lofs  from 
the  too  fcanty  number  of  Rems  in  the'  latter,  which  is  almoR 
conftantly  the  cafe  in  the  common  mode  of  management. 
Befides,  by  the  equality  of  the  depth  to  which  the  feed  is 
depoiited  in  this  way,  the  crops  become  ripe  in  a more  equal 
and  uniform  manner.  Further  beneiits  are  likewife  derived 
in  different  ways,  by  the  frequent  Rirring  and  breaking 
down  of  the  mould  about  the  roots  and  Rems  of  the  plants, 
while  the  crops  are  upon  the  ground.  By  fuch  frequent 
turnings  the  foil  becomes  newly  and  fully  aerated,  in  con- 
feqtience  of  which  different  nutritious  matters  are  more 
abundantly  formed  and  provided  for  the  fupport  of  the 
crops ; and  the  earth  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  eafily 
penetrable  by  the  fuperlicial  roots  of  the  grain,  and  its 
power  of  tillering  increafed  by  the  mould  being  laid  up  to 
the  joints  of  the  Rems,  juR  above  the  furface  of  the  land. 
There  are  alfo  other  ways  in  which  benefit  is  derived  in  this 
mode  of  cultivation  ; as  by  the  more  effectual  eradication  of 
weeds  that  conftantly  takes  place,  the  harvefting  of  the  crops 
is  more  readily  and  certainly  accomplifiied,  and  at  lefs  trouble 
and  expence ; while  the  land  is  left  in  a more  mellow  and 
fine  Rate  for  the  production  of  future  crops,  as  well  as  for 
the  immediate  putting  in  of  fucceeding  ones.  See  Hoeing. 

Husbandry,  Implements  of,  the  various  forts  of  tools  that 
become  neceffary  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  laud, 
as  thofe  of  the  tillage,  dairy,  and  other  kinds.  Sec  IMPLE- 
MENTS of  Hufbandry. 

Husbandry,  Virgilian,  a term  ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs 
that  fort  of  huRjandry,  the  precepts  of  which  are  fo  beau- 
tifully delivered  in  Virgil’s  Georgies.  The  hufbandry  in 
England  is  Virgilian  in  general,  as  is  feen  by  the  method  of 
paring  and  burning  the  furface,  of  raftering  or  crofs-plough- 
ing,  and  of  the  care  in  deRroying  weeds  upon  tiie  fame 
principle,  and  by  much  the  fame  means.  In  thoie  parts  of 
England  along  the  fouthern  coaR,  where  the  Romans  prin- 
cipally inhabited,  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  exprellions 
are  in  many  refpects  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  of 
Latin  origin,  and  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  thofe  people 
on  the  like  occafions.  And  on  a Rridl  obfervation,  more  of 
Virgil’s  hufbandry  is  at  this  time  pra&ifed  in  England  than 
ip  Italy  itfelf.  This  change  in  the  Italian  hufbandry  is, 
however,  much  more  to  the  credit  of  that  people  than  the 
•retaining  the  Virgilian  fcheme  is  to  our’s. 


Tull,  who  has  eRablifhed  a new  method  of  hufbandry, 
obferves  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contradictory  to  this 
old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti-Virgilian  hufbandry  ; 
and  adds,  that  no  practice  can  be  worfc  than  the  Vir- 
gilian. 

HUSBRECE,  in  our  Old  Writers , an  offence  now  called 
burglary. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  from  bus,  a bonfe,  and  Iricc,  a break- 
ing. Blount,  in  voc. 

HUSBY , in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 
nine  miles  N.  of  Hedemora. 

HUSCANS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a fort  of  boot  orbufkin 
made  of  coarfe  cloth,  and  worn  over  the  Rockings.  We 
find  them  mentioned  in  the  Rat.  4 Edw,  IV.  cap.  7. 

HUSET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 24  miles 
E.  of  Munkacz. 

HUSG  ABLE,  Husgablum,  in  our  Old  Writers,  denotes 
houfe-rents,  or  fome  tax  or  tribute  laid  upon  houfes. 

HUSHING,  in  Mining,  is  applied,  in  Cornwall,  to  a 
mode  of  difeovering  Roat  and  Ihoad  tin,  or  alluvial  col- 
lodions of  tin-ore,  by  turning  a flrong  Rream  of  water  fuccef- 
fively  over  different  parts  of  the  furface,  to  waft  away  all  the 
vegetable  foil  and  loofe  earth.  (William’s  Mineral  Kingdom, 
vol.  i.  p.  313,  2d  edit.)  Around  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other 
places  in  South  Wales,  much  of  the  iron  ores  are  obtained 
by  this  deRrudtive  procefs,  equally  depriving  the  fides  of 
hills  of  their  foil,  and  covering  valuable  meadows  with  this 
earth  and  Rones  : many  hundred  acres  of  valuable  meadows 
below  Merthyr  town  have,  within  a few  years  paR,  been  co- 
vered feveral  feet  deep  with  earth  and  Rones,  over  which 
every  flood  of  the  river  fpreads  and  moves  and  diiturbs  it, 
fo  that  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  is  without  vegetation, 
and  prefents  a feene  of  devaRation,  nowhere  elfe  to  be  wit- 
neffed,  but  on  the  fand  and  beach  of  the  flat  Ibores  of  the  ocean : 
already  a Rrong  wall  has  been  found  neceffary  to  confine  the 
Rream  and  this  torrent  of  earth  from  overwhelming  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  which  is  increafingly  in  danger  of  the 
fate  ot  ORia  on  the  Tiber,  if  this  deRrudlive  mode  of 
difpofing  of  the  rubbifh  from  the  iron-ftone  mines  is  fuffered 
much  longer  to  exift. 

HUSK,  among  Botanifs,  the  part  which  a flower  grows 
out  of.  See  Gluma. 

The  hulks  or  cups  of  the  flowers  of  plants  are  not  fo.much 
regarded  with  a view  to  their  medicinal  virtues  as  they  de- 
ferve.  Petiver,  in  the  Philofophioal  Tranfaftions,  fpeaking 
of  the  virtues  of  the  verticillute  clafs  of  plants,  among  which 
are  included  the  fage,  rofemary,  and  the  like,  obferves  that 
it  is  an  erroneous,  though  general  opinion,  that  the  flowers  of 
thefe  plants  contain  their  principal  virtues,  for  that  the  hulks 
are  the  part  in  which  it  is  lodged.  For  inflance,  in  tire 
rofemary,  the  fine  feent  of  the  fiungary-water  is  not  in  tire 
flowers,  but  hulks  ; and  the  flowers  alone,  when  clean 
picked  from  them,  yield  very  little  odour.  The  cup,  in  this 
and  other  plants  of  the  fame  clafs,  is  the  only  part  in  which 
their  vifeous  and  fulphureous  qualities  are  lodged,  and  that 
foinething  of  this  kind  is  depoiited  particularly  there,  may 
be  perceived  by  the  touch  and  fmell  ; for  they  appear  moiU, 
and  feel  clammy  • and  this  clammy  matter,  when  received 
upon  the  fingers,  is  of  a very  Rrong  and  agreeable  fmelj, 
much  more  io  than  the  reR  of  the  plant. 

Husk  denotes  a difeafe  of  young  bullocks.  See  Cough. 

Husks,  F off d,  in  Natural  Ilf  lory.  The  hulks,  Olivers, 
juli  or  catkins,  and  other  light  parts  of  hazel,  alder,  willow, 
See.  are  found  in  great  quantities  deep  in  the  alluvial  earth, 
and  peat,  of  wide  and  flat  valleys.  Parkinfon’s  Org.  Rem. 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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HUSO  Germanqrum,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a large 
fiflr  of  the  fturgeon  or  acipenfer  kind,  without  tubercles, 
caught  in  the  Danube,  Borifthenes,  and  other  large  rivers, 
and  palling  at  times  into  the  fea.  It  has  a very  long  fnout, 
and  under  it  either  four  or  eight  beards  ; it  has  one  back-fin, 
which  is  placed  near  the  tail,  and  two  pair  under  the  belly  ; 
its  general  lhape  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  the  pike,  and  its 
back  is  black  and  its  belly  yellow  ; it  has  thirteen  dorfal  and 
forty-three  caudal  fcales,  and  has  cartilages  inttead  of  bones. 
It  is  caught  in  Oftober  and  November,  and  in  fome  places  till 
January  ; and  great  numbers  of  them  are  ufually  brought 
to  market  together  in  thofe  months  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  caught.  They  always  fwim  in  fhoals.  It  grows 
to  twenty-four  teet  long,  and  weighs  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  hundred  pounds.  The  drug  called  ifinglafs,  and 
the  food  called  cavear,  are  prepared  from  this  filh. 

HUSS,  Joiint,  in  Biography.  See  Hussites. 

HUSSARS,  Hussards,  or  Hujfarts,  an  order  or  fpecies 
of  foldiery  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  commonly  oppoled  to 
the  Ottoman  cavalry. 

The  huffars  are  horfemen,  whofe  uniform  is  a large  furred 
cap,  adorned  with  a cock’s  feather ; thofe  of  the  officers 
with  an  eagle’s  or  heron’s ; a very  ffiort  waiftcoat  with 
breeches  and  {lockings  in  one  piece  : ffiort  light  boots ; and  a 
doublet,  having  five  rows  of  buttons,  which  hangs  loofely 
on  the  left  ffioulder.  Their  arms  are,  a long  crooked  fabre, 
light  carbines,  and  pi  Hols.  Before  they  begin  an  attack, 
they  lay  themfelves  flat  on  the  necks  of  their  horfes ; but 
being  come  within  pillol  (hot  of  the  enemy,  they  raife  them- 
felves with  fucli  quicknefs,  and  fail  on  with  fuch  alertnefs, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  troops  they  oppole  to  preferve 
their  order.  In  a retreat  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to 
follow  them;  as  they  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  through 
rivers  with  a furprifing  facility.  Moll  of  the  princes  on  the 
continent  have  troops  under  this  name. 

HUSSEIANABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Sivas  ; 42  miles  S.  W.  of 
Amafieh. 

HUSSEINGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohil- 
cund,  on  the  Ganges  ; 26  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Budayoon. 

HUSSES,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; feven  miles 
E-  of  Sana. 

HUSSEY,  Giles,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born-  of  a 
good  family,  in  Dorfetffiire.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Richardfon 
in  England,  and  afterwards  of  Damini  and  Ercole  Lelli,  in 
Italy,  where,  during  a flay  of  fome  years  at  Rome  and  Bo- 
logna, he  raifed  expectations  which  were  grievoully  difap- 
pointedonhis  return.  Difdainingportraiture,  diicountenanced 
in  hiilory,  Huffey  was  reduced  to  the  folitary,  patronage,  of 
the  then  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  offered  to  receive. him 
into  his  family,  and  give  him  a handfome  penfion,  with  the 
attendance  of  a fervant,  upon  the  condition  that  he  ffiould 
employ  his  talents  chiefly,  though  not  exclufively,  for  the 
duke.  This  offer  he  rejected,  becaufe  the  duke  did  not 
comply  with  bis  requeff  of  keeping  a prieft  in  the  houfe  for 
him.  Plufiey,  a bigot  in  religion,  was  attached  to  the  creed 
of  Rome;  but  had  he  not  been  fo,  commiffions  and  patronage, 
almoft  confined  to  drawing  copies,  even  from  the  antique, 
was  certainly  fufficiently  provoking  for  a man  of  an  original 
turn  of  mind  to  be  rejected.  He  afterwards  became  exceed- 
ingly diftreffed  for  the  means  of  living  ; but  upon  making 
his  wants, known  to  his  brother,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the 
family  eftate,  he  was  treated  in  the  moll  kind  manner  ; and, 
after  his  generous  brother’s  deceafe,  enjoyed  himfelf  the 
eflate  for  fome  years,  after  which  he  difpofed  of  it,  and  re- 
tired to  Beailon,  in  Devon  [hire,  where  he  died,  in  1788,  at 
the  age  of  71.  He  was  a complete  inilance  of  the  danger 


of  philosophizing  too  much  upon  art,  wnich  requires  more 
praCtice  and  good,fenfe  than  over-refined  fyflems  of  thinkings 
He  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his  life  in . reducing,  ufelefsly,  the 
proportions  of  the  human  form,  in  all  its  various  aCtions,  to 
the  mufical  fcale  of  concords,  and  produced  fanciful  analogies 
which  no  painter,  whofe  mind  is  capable  of  grafping  the 
true  beauties  of  art,  will  flay,  or  ought  to  flay,  to  confider. 
Thus  he  loll  the  time  which  ffiould  have  been  devoted  to 
the  praClice  of  art,  and  when  the  hand  and  the  imagination 
were  required,  both  were  found  deficient.  But  he  was  au 
ingenious  and  highly  refpeftable  charaCler. 

HUSSINGABAD,in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Hindia,  on  the  id.  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah 
river  ; 120  miles  N.E.  of  Burhanpour.  N.  lat.  22°4.2'  30'. 
E.  long.  770  54'. 

HUSSITES,  in  Ecclcfiajlical  Hljlary,  a party  of  reformers, 
the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their  name,  was 
born  m a little  village,  called  “ Huflinez,”  in  Bohemia,  about 
the  year  137 6,  and  lived  at  Prague,  in  the  univerfity  of 
which  he  was  educated,  in  the  higheft  reputation,  both  on 
account  of  the  fanftity  of  his  manners,  and  the  purity 
of  his  doftrine.  In  the  year  1396"  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  and  toon  after  that  of  13.  D.  In  1400  his  abilities 
and  piety  had  fo  far  recommended  him,  that  he  was  chofen 
confeffor  to  the  queen,  and  eight  years  after  he  was  eleCted  rec- 
tor of  the  univerfity.  Ide  was  diliinguifhed  by  his  uncommon 
erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed  at  the  fame  time  the 
functions  of  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity,  and  of 
ordinary  paftor  in  the  church  of  that  city.  During  the 
courfe  of  thefe  honours  he  obtained  a benefice  amply  endowed 
by  John  Mulheym,  a perfon  of  large  fortune  at  Prague.- 
By  the  marriage  of  Ann,  lifter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  with 
Richard  II.  ot  England,  in  1381,  a communication  and  inter- 
courfe  were  opened  between  England  and  Bohemia ; and  a 
young  Bohemian  nobleman,  who  had  finiffied  his  Undies  in  the 
univerfity  ol  Prague,  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford  ; and  on  his 
return  put  into  the  hands  of  Hufs  the  writings  of  Wickliff. 
ITe  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Wickliff,  and  the  Waldenfes  ; 
and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly  to  oppofe  and  preach 
againft  divers  errors  in  doftrine,  as  well  as  corruptions  in 
point  of  difeipline,  then  reigning  in  the  church.  Hufs  like- 
wife  endeavoured  to  the  utmoll  of  his  power  to  withdraw 
the  univerfity  of  Prague  from  the  junfdiftion  of  Gregory 
XII.,  whom  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This 
occafioned  a violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  archbiffiop 
of  Prague,  who  was  an  illiterate  man,  to  fuch  a degree- that 
he  was  called  “ Alphabetarius,’’  or  the  ABC  doftor,  and 
who,  without  fuffieient  authority  from  the  pope,  had  com- 
mitted the  works  of  Wickliff  to  the  flames  ; and  the  zealous 
reformer,  which  the  latter  inflamed  and  augmented,  from 
day  to  day,  by  his  pathetic  exclamations  againft  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  facer- 
dotal.  order.  The  archbiffiop,  by  his  own  authority,  pro- 
hibited Hufs  from  preaching  in  his  chapel  of  Bethelem,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Mulheym  ; upon  which 
Hufs,  as  a member  of  the  univerfity,  which  held  immediately 
of  the  Roman  fee,  appealed  to  the  pope. 

There  were  other  circumftances  that  contributed  to  inflame 
the  refentment  of  the  clergy  againft  him.  Pie  adopted  the  phi- 
loiophical  opinions  of  the  Realifts,  and  vehemently  oppofed. 
and  even  perfecuted  the  Nominalifts,  whofe  number  and  influ- 
ence were  confiderable  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague.  He  alfo 
multiplied  the  number  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  pro- 
curing, through  his  great  credit,  a fentence  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  wlip  difputed  with  the  Germans  concerning  the 
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-number  offufErages  which  their  vefpeclive  nations  were  entitled 
■ to  in  all  matters  that  were  carriedby  eledlion  in  this  univerlity. 
In  confequence  of  a decree,  obtained  in  favour  of  tlie  former, 
which  reftored  them  to  their  conftitutional  right  of  three 
fnffrages,  ufurped  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
■Prague,  and  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a new  academy  at 
Leipfick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened  than  Hufs  began 
to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than  he  had  before  done 
againft  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  to  re- 
commend, in  a public  manner,  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
Wicklift,  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the 
defpotifm  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  Hence  an  accufation  was  brought  againft  him,  in 
the  year  1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Notwithllanding  this  fentence  of  excommunication,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  expoie  the  Romifti  church  with  a fortitude  and 
zeal  that  were  almoft  univerfally  applauded. 

Some  tumults  having  taken  place  among  the  followers  of 
Huis,  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  which,  indeed,  he 
lamented,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  Winceflaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  banifhed  him  from  Prague,  upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  and  lived  there  unmolefted.  During 
his  retreat  at  Hufiinc/.  he  compofed  his  celebrated  treatiie 
“ Upon  the  Church  and  here  he  alfo  dated  a paper  enti- 
tled “ The  Six  Errors  which  he  fixed-on  the  gates  of  the 
chapel  at  Bethelem.  It  was  levelled  againit  indulgences, 
the  abufc  of  excommunication,  believing  in  the  pope,  the 
unlimited  obedience  required  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  fimony, 
and  making  the  body  of  Chrilt  in  the  mafs. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fincere  and 
fervent,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent,  and  his 
prudence  not  always  circumfpect,  was  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  general  council  of  Conltanre,  convened  in  the 
year  1414;  whither  princes  and  prelates,  clergy  and  laity, 
regulars  and  feculars,  flocked  together  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Secured,  as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his 
enemies  by  the  fare  condufl  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conllance,  his  refidence  in  that 
place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country  ; John  Hufs 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared  before  it,  to 
demonitrate  his  innocence,  and  to  prove  that  the  charge  of  his 
having  deferted  the  church  of  Rome  was  entirely  ground- 
lefs.  However,  his  enemies  fo  far  prevailed,  that,  by  the 
moil  fcandalous  breach  of  public  faith,  he  was  call  into  pri- 
fon,  declared  a heretic  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  guilty 
againlf  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  in  obedience  to  the 
council,  and  burnt  alive  July  6th,  1415  ; a punifhment  which 
he  endured  with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  refigna- 
tion. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  farther  interelling  particulars 
relating  to  the  clofe  of  this  eminent  reformer’s  life.  Whilft  his 
fate  was  in  fufpence,  his  friends  in  Bohemia  were  fufficiently 
active ; and  at  length  a petition  was  fent  through  the  kingdom, 
and  fubferibed  by  almofl  the  whole  body  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility  and  gentry.  It  was  dated  in  May,  1415, ‘and  was 
addreffed  to  the  council  of  Conllance.  The  firlt  petition, 
complaining  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  folicit- 
ing  that  a fpeedy  end  might  be  put  to  his  fufferings  by  al- 
lowing him  an  audience,  having  been  diiregarded,  a fecond 
and  a third  were  prefented,  urging  his  releafe,  and  offering 
any  fecurity  for  his  appearance.  The  laft  petition  to  the 
council  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  emperor,  pref- 
fing  upon  him  a regard  to  his  honour  folemnly  engaged  for 
the  fecurity  of  Hufs,  and  imploring  his  protedfion  and  inte- 
nd! with  the  council.  The  emperor  in  this  cafe  was  un- 
doubtedly chargeable  with  a molt  notorious  breach  of  faith  ; 
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though  the  blame  is  generally  laid,  and  with  fome  reafons, 
upon  the  council,  who  directed  his  tconfcience.  Hufs  was 
at  length,  after  repeated  delays,  fummoned  to  appear,  before 
the  council ; but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  reply  to  the  firlt 
charge  a molt  indecent  and  tumultuous  clamour, began  ; and 
the  diforder  and  noife  were  fo  great  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed. “ In  this  place,’’  faid  Hufs,  who  was  the  molt  dif- 
pafiionate  of  men,  looking  round  him,  “ I hoped  to  have 
found  a different  treatment.’’  His  rebuke  increafed  the 
clamour  ; and  without  attempting  any  further  defence  he 
held  his  peace.  “ He  was  now  confounded,”  exclaimed  the 
tumultuous  aflembly  with  feeming  triumph,  “ filenced,  by 
confefiion  guilty.”  On  the  next  day  the  council  refumed  its 
meeting,  and  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  difguifed  and  offended 
at  its  preceding  conduCf,  determined  to  maintain  a more 
decent  behaviour.  The  firlt  charge  exhibited  againft  Hufs 
was  his  denying  the  real  prefence.  To  which  he  had  only  to 
anfwer,  that  he  had  alwavs  held  the  true  Catholic  doCtrine, 
which  was  a known  faCt  among  his  friends,  for  he  had  ever 
believed  tranfubflantiation.  He  was  next  charged  in  general 
with  maintaining  the  pernicious  errors  of  Wicklift.  To 
which  he  anfwcred,  that  he  had  never  held  any  error  which 
he  knew  to  be  fuch  ; and  that  he  defined  nothing  more  than, 
to  be  convinced  of  any  errors  into  which  he  might  have  in- 
advertently fallen.  Wickliff’s  dodtrine  of  tythes  was  ob- 
jedled  to  him,  which  he  owned  he  knew  not  how  to  refute. 
He  had  alfo  expreffed  himfelf  againft  burning  the  books  of 
Wickliff,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  fpoken  againft 
burning  them  in  the  manner  pradtifed  by  the  archbifliop  of 
Prague,  who  condemned  them  to  the  flames  without  exam- 
ining them.  He  was  further  charged  with  fayirfg,  that  he 
wifhed  his  foul  in  the  fame  place  where  Wicklift’s  was.  He 
owned  having  ufed  this  exprefiton,  which  afForded  matter  of 
great  mirth  to  his  hearers.  He  was  afterwards  charged  with 
fedition,  in  exciting  the  people  to  take  arms  againft  their 
fovereign,  from  which  charge  he  entirely  exculpated  him- 
felf.  After  the  difeufiion  of  fome  other  trifling  particulars 
the  council  rofe,  and  Hufs  was  carried  back  to  prifon.  In 
his  way  thither  the  emperor  turned  to  him  and  told  him,  that 
he  had  given  him  his  fafe  condudt,  which  he  found  was  more 
than  was  well  in  his  power,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  his  charadler.  “ But,  depend  upon  it,”  faid  he, 
“ if  you  continue  obilinate,  I will  make  a fire  with  my  own 
hands  to  burn  you  rather  than  you  fhall  cfeape.”  To  which 
addrefs  Hufs  replied,  that  he  could  not  charge  himfelf  with 
holding  any  opinions  obitmately,  that  he  came  thither  with 
joy  rather  than  with  reltidlance  ; that  if  any  dodfrine  better 
than  his  own  could  be  laid  before  him  in  that  learned  aflem- 
bly, he  might  fee  his  error  and  embrace  the  truth.  Upon 
again  appearing  before  the  council,  not  fewer  than  40  arti- 
cles were  brought  againft  him.  Of  thefe  the  chief  were  ex- 
tracted from  his  books,  and  fome  of  them  by  very  unfair 
dedudtion. 

The  following  opinions,  among  many  others,  which  gave 
offence,  were  efteemed  mod  criminal  : “ That  there  was  no 
abfohite  necefhty  for  a viiible  head  of  the  church  ; that  the 
church  was  better  governed  in  apoflolic  times  without  one  ; 
that  the  title  of  holmels  was  improperly  given  to  man  ; that 
a wicked  pope  could  not  pofiibly  be  the  vicar  of  Chrilt, 
that  he  denied  the  very  authority  on  which  he  pretended  to 
act  ; that  liberty  of  confcience  was  every  one’s  natural 
right ; that  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  efpecially  fuch  as  touched 
the  life  of  man,  had  no  foundation  in  feripture  ; that  ecclc- 
iiaftical  obedience  fhauld  have  its  limits  ; that  no  excommu- 
nication ftiould  deter  the  prieft  from  his  duty  ; that  preach- 
ing was  as  much  required  from  the  miiiiftei-  of  religion, 
as  alms-giving  from  the  man  of  ability  ; and  that  neither  of 
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Hiem  could  hide  his  talent  in  the  earth  without  incurring  the 
divine  difpleafure.”  Paletz  and  the  cardinal  of  Cambray 
were  the  chief  managers  of  this  examination. 

Befides  thefe  opinions,  moll  of  which  were  proved  and 
acknowledged,  he  threw  out  many  things  in  the  courfe  of  his 
examination  which  were  eagerly  laid  hold  on  ; particularly 
againft  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation ; the  open  fimony  praClifed  among  them,  their  lux- 
ury, lewdnefs,  and  ignorance. 

Hu fs  having  now  been  examined  on  all  thofe  articles) 
which  the  niceft  fcrutiny  into  his  books,  and  the  moil  exaCt 
remembrance  of  his  words  could  furnifh,  the  cardinal  of 
Cambray  thus  accofted  him  : “ Your  guilt  hath  now  been 
laid  before  this  auguif  aifembly  with  its  full  force  of  evi- 
dence ; I am  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  upon  me  the  dif- 
agreeable  talk  of  informing  you,  that  only  this  alternative  is 
offered  to  you  : either  to  abjure  thefe  damnable  errors,  and 
fubmit  yourfelf  to  the  council ; in  which  cafe  thefe  reverend 
fathers  will  deal  as  gently  with  you  as  poffible,  or  to  abide 
the  fevere  confequence  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to  them.” 
To  this  Hufs  anfwered,  “ that  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but 
what  he  had  often  faid  before  ; that  he  came  there  not  to 
defend  any  opinion  obftinately  ; but  with  an  earned;  delire 
to  fee  his  errors  and  to  amend  them  ; that  many  opinions 
had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  fome  of  which  he  had  never 
maintained,  and  others,  which  he  had  maintained,  were  not 
yet  confuted  ; that  as  in  the  firff  cafe,  he  thought  it  abfurd 
to  abjure  opinions  which  were  never  his  ; fo  in  the  fecond, 
he  was  determined  to  fubfcribe  nothing  againft  his  con- 
fcience.” 

The  emperor  told  him,  he  faw  no  difficulty  in  his  re- 
nouncing errors  which  he  had  never  held.  “ For  myfelf,” 
faid  he,  “ I am,  at  this  moment,  ready  to  renounce  every 
herefy  that  hath  ever  exifted  in  the  Chriftian  church  ; does 
it  therefore  follow  that  I have  been  an  heretic  ?” 

Hufs  refpedlfully  made  a diftin&ion  between  abjuring 
errors  in  general,  and  abjuring  ei'rors  which  had  been  falfely 
imputed  ; and  prayed  the  council  to  hear  him  upon  thofe 
points  which  to  them  appeared  erroneous  ; were  it  only  to 
convince  them  that  he  had  fomething  to  fay  for  the  opinions 
he  maintained.  To  this  requeft,  however,  the  council  paid 
no  attention. 

Here  Paletz  and  De  Caffis  took  an  opportunity  to  excul- 
pate themfelves  of  any  appearance  of  malice  in  this  dif- 
agreeable  profecution.  They  both  entered  upon  the  talk 
with  great  unwillingnefs,  and  had  done  nothing  but  what 
their  duty  required.  To  this  the  cardinal  of  Cambray 
added,  that  he  could  Efficiently  exculpate  them  on  that 
head.  They  had  behaved,  he  faid,  with  great  humanity  ; 
and  to  his  knowledge  might  have  aCted  a much  feverer 
part. 

The  emperor  obferving,  that  every  thing,  which  the  caufe 
would  bear,  had  now  been  offered,  arofe  from  his  feat,  and 
thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  council  : 

“ You  have  now  heard,  reverend  fathers,  an  ample  detail 
of  herefies,  not  only  proved,  but  confeffed  ; each  of  which 
unqueftionably,  in  my  judgment,  deferveth  death.  If,  there- 
fore, the  heretic  continueth  obllinate  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  opinions,  he  muft  certainly  die.  And  if  he  Ihould  even 
abjure  them,  I fhould  by  no  means  think  it  proper  to  fend 
him  again  into  Bohemia  ; where  new  opportunities  would 
give  him  new  fpirits,  and  raife  a fecond  commotion  worfe 
than  the  firft.  As  to  the  fate,  however,  of  this  unhappy 
man,  be  that  as  it  may  hereafter  be  determined  ; at  prefent, 
let  me  only  add,  that  an  authentic  copy  of  the  condemned 
'articles  fhould  be  feat  into  Bohemia,  as  a ground-work  for 
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the  clergy  there  to  proceed  on  ; that  herely  may  at  length 
be  rooted  up,  and  peace  reftored  to  that  diftradled  country.” 

The  emperor  having  finifhed  his  fpeech,  it  was  agreed  in 
the  council  to  allow  Hufs  a month  longer  to  give  in  his  final- 
anfvver.  With  the  utmoff  difficulty  he  had  fupported  him- 
felf through  this  fevere  trial.  Belides  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  had  upon  him  the  paroxyfm  of  a very  violent  dif- 
order.  On  this  laif  day  he  was  fcarcely  able  to  walk,  when 
he  was  led  from  the  council.  His  confolation  in,  thefe  eir- 
cumftances  was  a cold  and  hungry  dungeon,  into  which  he 
was  inhumanly  thruft. 

His  friend,  the  baron,  attended  him  even  hither,  and  with 
every,  inftance  cf  endearing  tendernefs,  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  him.  The  buffering  martyr  wrung  his  hand  ; and  look- 
ing round  the  horrid  icene,  earneftly  cried  out,  “ Good 
God  ! this  is  friendfhip  indeed  !”  His  keepers  foon  after 
put  him  in  irons  ; and  none  but  fuch  qs  were  licenfed  by  the 
council  were  allowed  to  fee  him. 

The  generous  nature  of  Sigifmund,  though  he  was  not 
unverfed  in  the  artifices  of  the  cabinet,  abhorred  a praClifed 
fraud.  The  affair  of  Hufs,  amidll  all  the  cafuiftry  of  the 
council,  gave  him  keen  diilrefs  ; and  he  wi filed  for  nothing 
more  ardently  than  to  rid  his  hands  of  it  with,  honour.  On 
the  other  fide,  lus  vanity  and  his  intereft  engaged  him  to 
appear  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  caufe  in  Germany.  If 
he  fuffered  Hufs  to  be  put  to  death  one  part  of  the  world 
would  queftion  his  honour  ; if  he  interfered  with  a high 
hand  in  preferving  him,  the  other  part  would  queftion  his 
religion.  The  perplexity  was  great;  from  which  he  thought 
nothing  could  relieve  him  but  the  recantation  of  Hufs. 

To  obtain  this  he  tried  every  means  in  his  power.  He 
had  already  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  with  high  lan- 
guage which  he  had  ufed,  both  in  the  council  and  in  other 
places.  But  this  was  ineffectual.  He  had  now  recourfe 
to  foothing  arts.  The  form  of  a recantation  was  offered  ; 
in  which  Hufs  was  required  only  to  renounce  thofe  herefies 
which  had  been  fairly  proved.  But  he  continued  Hill  inflexible. 
Several  deputations  were  afterwards  fent  to  him  in  prifon  ; 
and  bifhops,  cardinals,  and  princes  in  vain  tried  their  elo- 
quence to  perfuadehim, 

Sigifmund,  feeing  the  conclufion  to  which  this  fatal  affair 
was  approaching,  might  probably  have  interefted  himfelf 
thus  far,  as  thinking  he  had  been  too  condefcending  to  the 
council.  The  flame  alfo,  which  he  faw  kindling  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  had  high  expectations,  and  was  willing  to  pre- 
ferve  an  intereft,  might  alarm  him  greatly,  He  had  gone 
too  far,  however,  to  recede,  and  knew  not  how  to  take  Hufs 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  council,  into  which  he  had  given 
him  with  fo  much  zeal  and  devotion. 

In  the  mean  time  Hufs  remained  matter  of  his  fate,  and 
fhewed  a conftancy  which  fcarce  any  age  hat,h  excelled.  He 
amufed  himfelf,  while  it  was  permitted,  with  writing  letters, 
to  his  friends,  which  were  privately  conveyed  by  the  Bohe- 
mian lords  who-vifited  him  in  prifon.  Many  of  thefe  letters 
are  ftill  extant.  The  following,  which  is  the  fubftance  of  one, 
of  them,  may  be  a teft  of  that  compofed  piety  and  rational 
frame  of  mind  which  fupported  him  in  all  his  bufferings, 

“ My  dear  friends,  let  me  take  this  laft  opportunity  of 
exhorting  you  to  trull  in  nothing  here,  but  to  give  youriejves 
up  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  God.  Well  am  I authorized 
to  warn  you  not  to  truft  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man, 
for  there  is  no  help  in  them.  God  only  remaineth  ftedfalt. 
What  be  promifeth,  he  will  undoubtedly  perform.  For  my- 
felf, on  his  gracious  promife  I reft.  Having  endeavoured  to 
be  his  faithful  fervant,  I fear  not  being  deferted  by  him. 
Where  I am,  fays  the  gracious  Promifer,  there  (ball  my  fer- 
vant be.  May  the  God  of  heaven  preferv.e  ypu  !-— This  is 
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probably  the  lad  letter  I fhaUbe  enabled  to  write.  I have 
reafon  to  believe  I (ball  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  anfwer 
with  my  life.  Sigifmund  hath  in  all  things  afted  deceitfully. 
I pray  God  forgive  him  ! You  have  heard  in  what  fevere 
language  he  hath  fpoken  of  me.” 

The  month,  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  council,  being 
now  expired,  a deputation  of  four  bifhops  came  to  receive  his 
lail  anfwer,  which  was  given  in  the  fame  language  as  before. 

The  fixth  of  July  was  appointed  for  his  condemnation, 
the  fcene  of  which  was  opened  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
In  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  bifhops  and  temporal  lords 
of  the  council,  each  in  his  robes,  affemblcd  in  the  great 
church  at  Conltance.  The  emperor  prefided  in  a chair  of 
Hate.  When  all  were  feated,  Hufs  w'as  brought  in  by  a 
guard.  In  the  middle  of  the  church  a fcaffold  had  been 
erefted  ; near  which  a table  was  placed,  covered  with  the 
veftments  of  a Romifti  pried. 

After  a fermon,  in  which  the  preacher  carnellly  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  cut  off  the  man  of  fin,  the  proceedings  began. 
The -articles  alleged  again  11  him  were  read  aloud  ; as  well 
thole,  which  he  had,  as  thofe  which  he  had  not  allowed. 
This  treatment  Hufs  oppofed  greatly  ; and  would  gladly, 
for  his  charafter’s  fake,  have  made  a diftinftion  ; but  find- 
ing all  endeavours  of  this  kind  ineffeftual,  and  being  indeed 
plainly  told  by  the  cardinal  of  Cambray,  that  no  farther 
opportunity  of  anfwering  for  himfelf  fhould  be  allowed,  he 
-debited  ; and  falling  on  his  knees,  in  a pathetic  ejaculation, 
commended  his  caufe  to  Chrift. 

The  articles  again!!  him,  as  form  required,  having  been 
recited,  the  fentence  of  his  condemnation  was  read.  The 
inftrument  is  tedioas : in  fub  (Vance  it  runs,  “That  John 
Hufs,  being  a difciple  of  Wickliff,  of  damnable  memory, 
whofe  life  he  had  defended,  and  whofe  doftrines  he  had 
maintained,  is  adjudged  by  the  council  of  Conllance  (his 
tenets  having  been  firil  condemned)  to  be  an  obftinate  heretic ; 
and  as  fuch,  to  be  degraded  from  the  office  of  a priell  ; and 
cut  off  from  the  holy  church.” 

His  fentence  having  being  thus  pronounced,  he  was  or- 
dered to  put  on  the  prieft’s  veftments,  and  afcend  the  fcaf- 
fold, according  to  form,  where  he  might  fpeak  to  the  people ; 
and,  it  was  hoped,  might  Hill  have  the  grace  to  retraft  his 
errors.  But  Hufs  contented  himfelf  with  faying  once  more, 
that  he  knew  of  no  errors  which  he  had  to  retraft  ; that 
none  had  been  proved  upon  him;  and  that  he  would  not 
injure  the  doftrine  he  had  taught,  nor  the  confciences  of 
thofe  who  had  heard  him,  by  afcribing  to  himfelf  errors,  of 
which  he  had  never  been  convinced. 

When  he  came  down  from  the  fcaffold,  he  was  received  by 
feven  bifhops,  who  were  commififioned  to  degrade  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  this  bufinefs  exhibited  a very  unchriftian 
fcene.  The  bifhops,  forming  a circle  round  him,  each  add- 
ing a curfe  took  off  a part  of  his  attire.  When  they  had 
thus  dripped  him  of  his  facerdotal  veftments,  they  proceeded 
to  erafe  his  tonfure,  which  they  did  by  clipping  it  into  the 
form  of  a crofs.  Some  writers  fay,  that  in  doing  this,  they 
even  tore  and  mangled  his  head  ; but  fuch  dories  are  unques- 
tionably the  exaggeration  of  Proteftant  zeal.  Their  lad  aft 
was  to  adorn  him  with  a large  paper  cap  ; on  which  various 
and  horrid  forms  of  devils  were  painted.  This  cap  one  of 
the  bifhops  put  upon  his  head,  with  this  unchriftian  fpeech, 
“ Hereby  we  commit  thy  foul  to  the  devil.”  Hufs  fmiling, 
obferved,  “ It  was  lefs  painful  than  a crown  of  thorns.” 

The  ceremony  of  his  degradation  being  thus  over,  the 
bifhops  prefented  him  to  the  emperor.  They  had  now 
done,  they  told  him,  all  the  church  allowed.  What  remained 
va-  of  civil  authority.  Sigifmund  ordered  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  to  receive  him,  who  immediately  gave  him  into  the 


hands  of  an  officer.  This  perfon  had  orders  to  fee  hint 
burned,  with  every  thing  he  had  about  him. 

At  the  gate  of  the  church  a guard  of  Boo  men  waited  to 
conduft  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  carried 
fird  to  the  gate  of  the  epiicopal  palace,  where  a pile  of  wood 
being  kindled,  his  books  were  burned  before  his  face.  Hufs 
fmiled  at  the  indignity. 

When  he  came  to  the  ftake,  he  was  allowed  fome  time  for 
devotion  ; which  he  performed  in  fo  animated  a manner,  that 
many  of  the  fpeftators,  who  came  there  fufficiently  preju- 
diced again!!  him,  cried  out,  “ What  this  man  hath  laid 
within  doors  we  know  not,  but  furely  he  prayeth  like  a 
Chriftian.” 

As  he  was  preparing  for  the  ftake,  he  was  afked  whether 
he  chofe  a confeffor  ? He  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ; and 
a pried  was  called.  The  defign  was  to  draw  from  him  a 
rctraftation,  without  which,  the  pried  faid,  he  durft  not 
confefs  him.  “ If  that  be  your  refolution,  faid  Hufs,  I mud 
die  without  confeffion  : I truft  in  God,  I have  no  mortal 
fin  to  anfwer  for.” 

He  was  then  tied  to  the  ftake  with  wet  cords,  and  faftened 
by  a chain  round  his  body.  As  the  executioners  were  be- 
ginning to  pile  the  faggots  around  him,  a voice  from  the 
croud  was  heard,  “ Turn  him  from  the  eaft  ; turn  him  from 
theeaft.”  It  feemed  like  a voice  from  heaven.  They  who 
condufted  the  execution,  ilruck  at  once  with  the  impro- 
priety, or  rather  profanenefs  of  what  they  had  done,  gave 
immediate  orders  to  have  him  turned  due  weft. 

Before  fire  was  brought,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  rode  up, 
and  exhorted  him.  once  more  to  retraft  his  errors.  But  he 
ftill  continued  firm.  “ I have  no  errors,”  faid  he,  “to  re- 
traft ; I endeavoured  to  preach  Chrift  with  apoftolic  plain- 
nefs  ; and  I am  now  prepared  to  feal  my  doftrine  with  my 
blood.” 

The  faggots  being  lighted,  he  recommended  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  God,  and  began  a hymn,  which  he  continued 
finging,  till  the  wind  drove  the  flame  and  fmoke  into  his 
face.  For  fome  time  he  was  invilihle.  When  the  rage  of 
the  fire  abated,  his  body,  half  confumed,  appeared  hanging 
over  the  chain  ; which,  together  with  the  poll,  were  thrown 
down,  and  a new  pile  heaped  over  them.  The  malice  of  his 
enemies  purfued  his  very  remains.  His  afhes  were  gathered 
up  and  fcattered  in  the  Rhine,  that  the  very  earth  might  not 
feel  the  load  of  fuch  enormous  guilt. 

From  this  view  of  the  life  and  fufferings  of  Hufs,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  what  were  the  real  grounds  of  the  animofity  he 
had  raifed.  His  creed  unqueftionably  was  far  from  being 
exaftly  orthodox  ; yet  it  is  plain  how  very  ill  able  his  adver- 
faries  were  to  gather  from  it  offenfive  matter  enough  for  an 
accufation.  He  believed  tranfnbftantiation  ; he  allowed  the 
adoration  of  faints  ; he  praftifed  confeffion  ; he  fpoke  cau- 
tioufly  of  tradition,  and  reverently  of  the  feven  facraments  ; 
and  whatever  latitude  he  might  give  himfelf  on  any  of  thefe 
articles,  it  was  not  more  than  had  been  often  taken,  inoffen- 
fively  taken,  by  Gerfon,  Zabarelle,  and  other  fpirited  di- 
vines of  the  Romifh  church. 

Befides,  the  great  pains  the  council  took  to  avoid  a public 
queftion,  and  the  great  confidence  with  which  Hufs  defire4 
one,  are  prefumptions  very  ftrongin  his  favour. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lenfant,  that  the  great  caufe  of  his 
condemnation  was  his  introducing  Wickliff’s  doftrine  into 
Bohemia  ; and  chiefly  perhaps  that  offenfive  part  of  it  which 
ftruck  at  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy.  And,  indeed,  this 
is  extremely  probable  from  the  whole  conduft  of  the  coun- 
cil ; for  thougli  it  is  apparent,  that  he  never  adopted  the 
entire  fyftemof  that  reformer;  yet  his  principles,  it  is  cer- 
tain, would  have  led  him  much  farther  than  they  had  hitherto 
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done  ; and  the  fathers  of  the  council  being  aware  of  this, 
feem  to  have  determined,  though  at  the  expence  of  judice, 
to  cruih.  an  evil  in  its  origin,  which  appeared  teeming  with 
fo  much  mifchief. 

Befides  this,  there  feems  to  have  been  another  caufe  for 
that  unabated  prejudice  which  ran  fo  high  againit  him.  The 
warmth  with  which  he  treated  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  ufurpations  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  a crime 
never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times  ; and 
added  the  keened  edge  to  their  refentment.  But  as  this 
was  an  unpopular  caufe  to  appear  in,  it  is  plain  they  wanted 
to  have  it  believed  their  refentment  arofe  upon  another 
account.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
fpeech,  attributed  by  Varillas  to  cardinal  Perron  ; “ My 
learned  friends,"  (he  would  fay)  “yon  cannot  employ  your 
time  worfe  than  in  giving  the  world  any  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Hufs.’’ 

His  life,  however,  was  the  fevered  fatire  upon  the  clergy. 
It  was  a mirror  which  reflefted  their  didorted  features.  In 
him  they  faw  the  true  ecclefiadic  and  the  real  Chrillian, 
characters  fo  different  from  their  own.  Gentle  and  conde- 
fcending  to  the  opinions  of  others,  this  amiable  pattern  of 
virtue  was  drift  only  in  his  own  principles.  The  opinions 
indeed  of  men  were  lefs  his  concern  than  their  praftice. 
His  great  conteft  was  with  vice ; and  he  treated  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion  with  freedom,  only  as  he  thought  their 
example  encouraged,  rather  than  checked,  that  licence  which 
prevailed.  The  great  lines  in  his  charafter  were  piety  and 
fortitude.  His  piety  was  calm,  rational,  and  manly  ; his 
fortitude  nothing  human  could  daunt.  The  former  was  free 
from  enthufiafm  ; the  latter  from  weaknefs.  He  was  in 
every  refpeft  an  apodolical  man.  “ From  his  infancy,” 
(fays  the  univerfity  of  Prague  in  a voluntary  tedimonial,) 
he  was  of  fuch  excellent  morals,  that  during  his  day  here, 
we  may  venture  to  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a iingle  fault 
againd  him. 

As  to  his  parts  and  acquirements,  he  feems  to  have  been 
above  mediocrity  ; and  yet  not  in  the  highed  form  in  refpeft 
of  either.  A vein  of  good  fenfe  runs  through  all  his 
writings,  but  their  didinguifliing  cliarafteridics  are  limplicity 
.and  piety. 

To  preferve  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man,  the  fixtli 
of  July  was,  for  many  years,  held  facred  among  the  Bohe- 
mians. A fervice,  adapted  to  the  day,  was  appointed  to  be 
read  in  all  churches  ; and  in  dead  of  a lermon,  an  oration 
was  fpoken  in  commendation  of  their  martyr,  in  which  the 
noble  dand  lie  made  againd  ecclefiallical  tyranny  was  com- 
memorated, and  his  example  propofed  as  a pattern  to  all 
Chnltiaiis. 

In  fume  places  large  fires  were  lighted  in  the  evening  upon 
.the  mountains,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  his  fufferings  ; 
round  which  the  country-people  would  affemble,  and  iing 
hymns  in  his  praife. 

A very  remarkable  medal  was  druck  in  honour  of  him, 
on  which  was  reprefented  his  effigies,  with  this  infeription, 
CEKTPM  REVOI.UTIS  ANXIS  DEO  RESPONDEBITIS  ET  MIHI. 
Thefe  words  are  faid  to  have  been  fpoken  by  him  to  his 
adverfaries  a little  before  his  execution  ; and  were  after- 
wards applied  by  the  zealots  of  his  feft  as  prophetic  of 
Luther,  who  lived  about  an  hundred  years  after  him.  The 
dory  carries  with  it  an  air  of  irrational  zeal,  and  feems  cal- 
culated only  for  the  credulous. 

The  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of  Prague, 
his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the  council,  in  order 
to  fupport  his  persecuted  friend.  Jerome,  indeed,  was  ter- 
rified into  temporary  fubmiffion  ; but  he  afterwards  refumed 
bis  fortitude,  and  maintained  the  opinions,  which  he  had  for 


a while  deferted  through  fear,  in  the  dames,  in  which  he 
expired  the  30th  of  May,  1416.  See  Jerome. 

The  difciples  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  mader’s  doc- 
trine after  his  death  with  a zeal  which  broke  out  into  an 
open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  mod  favage  and  un- 
paralleled barbarity.  John  Ziflta,  a Bohemian  knight,  in 
1420,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Huffites,  who  were 
now  become  a very  coniiderable  party,  and  threw  off  the 
defpotic  yoke  of  Sigifmund,  who  had  treated  their  brethren 
in  the  mod  barbarous  manner.  Zifka  was  fucceeded  by 
Procopius,  in  the  year  1424.  The  afts  of  barbarity  that 
were  committed  on  both  (ides  were  (hocking  and  horrible, 
beyond  expreffion  ; for  notwithdanding  the  irreconcileable 
oppoiition  between  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible  principle, 
that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  perfecute  and  extirpate 
with  fire  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion  ; and 
fuch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to  each  other.  Thefe  com- 
motions in  a great  meafure  fubiided  by  the  interference  of 
the  council  of  Bafil,  in  the  year  1433. 

The  Huffites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz.  the 
Calixtines  and  Taborites,  fpread  over  all  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  even  Silefia  and  Poland  ; and  there  are  fome  re- 
mains of  them  dill  fubfiding  in  all  thofe’ parts.  Moffieitn’* 
Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  406 — 412,  446 — 448,  &c.  Eng.  ed. 
8vo.  1790.  Gilpin’s  Lives Life  of  John  Hufs. 

HUSSUNABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 
15  miles  W.  of  Dacca. 

HUSSUN-ABDAL,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  La- 
hore, 130  miles  N.  W.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat.  33  k E.  long. 
71  45'- 

HUSTINGS.  See  Court  of  Hujlings. 

HUSUM,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  W.  coad  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  condituted  a city 
in  the  year  1608,  formerly  famous  for  exporting  great  quan- 
tities of  malt.  It  was  alfo  famous  for  the  oyder  trade.  The 
chief  commerce  at  prefent  confifts  in  beer,  cattle,  and  horfes  ; 
18  miles  W.  of  Slefwick.  N.  lat.  54°  32'.  E.  long.  <y  6‘. 

HUSWA,  a town  of  Hindoodan;  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Allahabad. 

HUT,  or  Hutt,  from  the  Saxon  hutte,  a fmall  cottage 
or  hovel. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  foldicrs’  lodges  in  the  field  ; 
otherwife  called  barracks  or  caferns. 

Hut,  in  Rural  Economy , the  common  name  of  a low  fort 
of  building  of  the  cottage  kind  generally  condrufted  of  an 
earthy  fort  of  material,  fuch  as  tlrong  loamy  clay,  See.  A 
number  of  huts  of  this  defeription  have  within  thefe  few 
years  been  built  on  the  borders  ©f  the  South  Elk  river  in 
Scotland,  which  have  a very  neat  and  rural  appearance, 
affording  the  idea,  at  a didance,  of  their  being  formed  of  a 
kind  of  brown  brick-work. 

In  this  cafe  the  compolition  o(  the  materials  which  are 
employed  is  a fort  of  muddy  day  blended  with  the  roots  of 
plants  of  the  aquatic  kind,  which  are  dug  from  out  of  the 
flood  mark  of  the  river,  in  fuch  fizes  and  fliapes  as  may  be 
fuitable  for  the  purpofe  that  is  intended.  The  pieces  or 
peats,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  generally  cut  out  in  the 
form  of  bricks,  but  fomewhat  larger,  being  prepared  in  every 
refpeft  in  the  manner  of  peat-fuel.  It  is  ulual,  in  fome  cafes, 
to  build  thefe  huts  with  lime-mortar,  but  more  commonly 
with  clay  only. 

Thefe  huts  are  ufually  preferred  by  the  cottagers  to  thofe 
which  are  built  of  done,  being  warmer,  and  not  much  lefs 
durable. 

It  feems  not  improbable  but  that  a fimilar  fort  of  material 
for  building  this  fort  of  cottages  may  be  met  with  in  many 
3 C 3 fituations 
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Initiations  where  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered,  and  be  made 
ufe  of  in  this  way  as  well  as  for  fences  of  the  wall  kind.  See 
Cottage. 

HUTA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Novo- 
grodek  ; 40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

HUTCH,  among  Farmers,  denotes  a vefiel  or  particular 
place  in  which  to  lay  corn  ; alfo,  a kind  of  hollow  trap  for 
the  taking  of  weafels  or  other  vermin  alive;  and  it  alfo  fig- 
nifies  a fort  of  cafe,  formed  of  boards  and  flips  of  wood, 
opening  in  front,  and  divided  within  for  keeping  and  breed- 
ing rabbits. 

HUTCHESON,  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  elegant 
writer  and  ingenious  philofopher,  Ion  of  a di.Tenting  mi- 
nister in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  born  on  the  eighth  of 
Auguft,  1694.  After  receiving  a proper  education  at  a 
grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  to  begin  his 
philofophical  courfe.  In  1710  he  was  entered  a ft udent  at 
the  univerhtv  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  where  he  renewed 
his  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  but  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  divinity  courfe.  After  fpending  fix 
years  in  the  univeriity  of  Glafgow,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  undertook  the  care  of  an  academy  at  Dublin. 

: Scarcely  had  he  fixed  himfelf  in  that  city,  when  his  accom- 
plifhments  and  talents  attracted  the  general  notice  of  perfons 
of  aft  ranks  who  had  any  tafte  for  literature.  Lord  vifcount 
Molefworth  took  much  delight  in  his  converfation,  and  is 
laid'to  have  afiifted  him  with  his  criticifms  and  obfervations 
upon  his  “ Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,’’ 
before  it  was  committed  to  the  prefs.  He  received  a fimilar 
favour  from  Dr.  Synge,  lord  bilhop  of  Elphin,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  habits  of  great  friendfhip.  The  firfl  edition  of 
this  work  made  its  appearance  anonymoufly,  but  its  great 
merit  did  not  fuffer  the  author  to  remain  long  concealed. 
Lord  Granville,  the  lord  lieutenant,  fent  his  fecretary  to 
enquire  at  the  bookfellers  for  the  author,  and  when  he  could 
not  learn  his  name,  he  left  a letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him, 
in  confequence  of  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  his 
excellency,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  diftin- 
guifhed  marks  of  familiarity  and  efteem.  From  this  time 
his  acquaintance  began  to  be  ftill  more  courted  by  men  of 
diltin&ion,  either  for  llation  or  literature  ; among  thefe  was 
the  celebrated  archbifhop  King,  who  fcreened  him  from  two 
attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for  venturing  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  education  of  youth  without  having  firft  fub- 
fcribed  the  ecclefiaftical  canons.  In  the  year  1728,  Mr. 
Hutchefon  publifhed  “ ATreatife  on  the  Paflions.”  Hav- 
ing conduced  his  private  academy  in  Dublin  for  feveral  years 
with  reputation  and  fuccefs,  he  was  invited  into  Scotland 
in  1729,  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  a manner  highly  honourable  to  himlelf  and  ufeful  to 
the  univerfity  of  which  he  was  a member.  About  this  time 
the  degree  of  dodtor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  At 
Glafgow  his  time  was  divided  between  his  (Indies  and  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  was  in  every  refpedt  a valuable 
member  of  the  univerfity,  his  abilities  qualifying  him,  and 
his  zeal  prompting  him,  on  all  occafions,  to  promote  its  civil 
and  literary  interefts.  His  conllitution  feemed  to  promife 
his  friends  a long  enjoyment  of  his  valuable  life,  but  a hid- 
den attack  terminated  it  in  1747,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 
His  fon  publifhed,  from  the  original  MS.  of  his  father,  a 
“ Svftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,”  in  2 vols.  qto.  In  this 
work  the  author  endeavours  to  unfold  the  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  as  united  in  a moral  conftitution,  and  from 
thence  to  point  out  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  of  our  fenfe  of  duty,  or  moral  obligation  ; he 
next  enquires  what  mult  be  the  filpreme  happinefs  of  a fpe- 


cies  conftituted  as  mankind  are,  after  which  he  deduces  the 
particular  laws  of  nature,  or  rules  neceflary  to  be  obferved 
for  promoting  the  general  good  in  our  common  intercourfe 
with  one  another  as  members  of  foeiety.  Dr.  Hutchefon 
was  of  that  clafs  of  philofophers,  who  deduce  all  moral  ideaa 
(rom  what  they  call  a moral  fenfe,  implanted  in  our  natures, 
or  an  inftinft  like  that  of  felf  prefervation,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  any  arguments  taken  from  the  reafonahlenefs 
and  advantages  of  any  addon,  leads  us  to  perform  it  our- 
felves,  or  to  approve  it  when  performed  by  others.  This 
moral  fenfe  they  maintain  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  virtue. 
Dr.  Hutchefon  was  a man  of  conliderable  and  various  learn- 
ing. He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  thofe  fubjedls  molt 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  proreffion,  but  was  a good 
mathematician  and  natural  philofopher  ; and  was  defirous  of 
applying  all  his  knowledge  to  the  grand  purpofe  of  eltablifh- 
ing  the  truths  of  the  exillence,  the  perfedtions  and  govern- 
ment of  God. 

HUTCHINS,  John,  was  born  in  1698,  at  Bradford- 
Peverell,  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  educated  at  Baliol-college,  Ox- 
ford, for  the  church.  He  took  orders,  and  was  prefented 
fucceffively  to  different  livings,  the  laft  of  which  was  the 
rector)-  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Wareham- 
He  died  in  June  1773.  Pic  was  author  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Dorfet,  which  he  was  nearly 
forty  years  in  compiling,  and  which,  though  he  lived  to  lee 
it  put  to  prefs,  was  not  publilhed  till  1774,  when  it  was 
given  to  tire  world  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 
It  was  comprized  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  is  adorned  with 
many  plates  contributed  by  the  patrons  of  the  work. 

P1U  1 CHINSONIANS  in  Bcclefi ajl'i cal  Hijlory , a kind, 
of  cabaliftic  fetft,  that  fprung  up  in  this  country  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and  that  derived  its  name  from 
John  Hutchinfon,  who  was  born  in  Yorkfhire,  A.  D.  1674. 
Having  been  educated  in  his  father’s  houfe,  with  a view  to 
the  office  of  fteward  to  fome  gentleman  or  nobleman,  he  was 
advanced  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  this  ftation  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ; and  his  bufinefs  calling  him 
to  London  about  the  year  1700,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Woodward,  who  employed  him  in  making  that  large 
and  noble  colledtion  of  folftls,  &c.  which  the  doftor  be- 
queathed to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
being  defirous  of  profecuting  his  literary  ftudies,  begged 
leave  to  quit  the  fervice  ol  the  duke,  who  appointed  him  his 
riding-purveyor,  with  a fixed  falary  of  2 ocl.  per  annum  ; 
and  this  place  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1737.  In  1724 
he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  his  Mofes’s  Principia,  in  which 
he  ridiculed  Dr.  Woodward’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth, 
and  his  account  of  the  fettlement  of  the  feveral  ftrata,  fhells> 
and  nodules,  by  the  law  of  gravity  ; attempting  alio,  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  prefumption,  to  refute  and  explode  New- 
ton’s theory  of  gravitation  ; and  from  this  time  to  his  death 
he  continued  publiftfing  a volume  every  year,  or  every  other 
year ; which,  with  the  manuferipts  left  behind,  were  pub- 
lifhed in  1748,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  by  the  Rev.  Julius 
Bate,  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  his  dodlrine  : an  abftradt  of 
his  works  was  alfo  publifhed  in  1752.  In  1712,  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon completed  a machine  of  the  watch  kind  for  the  dif- 
covcry  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  which  is  find  to  have  been  fa 
contrived,  that  the  fpring,  wheels,  and  pivots,  See.  were  not 
in  any  confiderable  degree  influenced  by  heat,  cold,  inoifture,, 
and  drought,  and  to  be  capable  of  that  degree  of  exadtnefs 
which  is  requifite  for  the  purpofe.  Having  obtained  the 
teftimonials  of  Newton,  and  fome  others  to  whom -it  was  re- 
ferred for  examination,  exprefiirig  their  opinion  of  its  excel- 
lence and  utility,  application  was  made  for  a parliamentary 
reward,  but  the  author,  exafperated  at  his  difappointment,, 
1 rclinquifhed 
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telinquifhed  his  purfuits  of  this  kind,  and  deftroyed  al  his 
papers.  In  1727  he  publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  Mofes’s 
Principia,  containing  the  principles,  as  he  apprehends,  of 
the  fcripture  philofophy  ; which  are,  a plenum,  and  the  air. 
The  air  he  fuppofes  to  exift  in  three  conditions,  viz.  fire, 
light,  and  fpirit ; the  two  latter  are  the  finer  and  groffer 
parts  of  the  air  in  motion  ; from  the  earth  to  the  fun,  the 
air  is  finer  and  finer,  till  it  becomes  pure  light  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  fun,  and  fire  in  the  orb  of  the  fun,  or  folar 
focus.  From  the  earth,  towards  the  circumference  of  this 
fyftem,  in  which  he  includes 'the  fixed  flars,  the  air  .becomes 
groffer  and  groffer,  till  it  becomes  torpid  and  ftagnant,  in 
which  condition  it  is  at  the  utmofl  verge  of  this  fyi'cem  ; 
from  whence,  he  fays,  the  expreffion  of  “ outer  darknefs,  and 
blacknefs  of  darknefs,’’  ufed  in  the  New  Teftanrnent,  feems 
to  be  taken.  The  fun,  which  he  places  in  the  centre,  is  the 
attive  vivifying  agent,  which,  by  melting  tire  fpirit  or  groffer 
parts  of  the  air  into  atoms  or  finer  parts,  or  aether,  fets  the 
machine  forward  and  keeps  it  a-going  ; for  the  light  is 
preffed  out  by  the  influx  of  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  is  preffed 
in  by  the  efflux  of  light ; and  thus  the  whole  matter  of  the 
heavens  or  air  is  perpetually  changing  conditions  and  cir- 
culating. In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
fon  fuggefted,  that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  three  grand  agents  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  fire, 
light,  and  fpirit  ; which  are  three  conditions  of  one  and  the 
fame  fubftance,  and  wonderfully  anfwer  in  a typical  or  fym- 
bolical  manner  to  the  three  perfons  of  one  and  the  fame, 
effence.  He  alfo  dilcovers  the  doCtrine  in  the  term  cherubim, 
which  is  derived  from  '^,fici/t,denotingfimili/ude  or  refemblance , 
and  LDbtl  "b  plural  of  yj  •*),  a great  or  mighty  one  ; and  fo  the 
cherubim,  i.  e.  the  fimilitude  of  the  great  ones,  were  repre- 
fented  by  a bull  the  chief  of  the  tame  animals,  the  lion  the 
chief  of  the  wild,  and  the  eagle  of  the  winged  ; and  thefe 
were  again  figures  of  the  celeftial  cherubim,  or  fire,  light, 
and  fpirit.  The  bodies  of  thele  three  animals  were  all  joined 
in  one,  in  order  to  fignify  the  unity  of  the  effence,  and  the 
diftinCtion  of  the  perions,  and  man  taken  into  the  effence  by 
his  perfonal  union  with  the  fecond  perfon,  vvhofe  conftant 
emblem  was  the  lion  ; and  Mr.  Hutchinfon  contends,  that 
the  very  name  of  the  figure  was  an  hieroglyphical  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Trinity.  The  fame  doCtrine  is  alfo  taught 
by  the  word  tranflated  heavens ; but  which  the 

Hutchinfonians  fuppofe  to  fignify  names,  being,  as  they  fay, 
the  plural  of  a name ; and  the  heavens,  according  to 

them,  are  called  names  ; becaufe  the  material  heaven,  having 
in  its  one  fubftance  three  conditions  of  fire,  light,  and  fpirit, 
is. the  proper  name  or  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  in  its  unity 
of  effence,  and  trinity  of  perfons  ; or  of  the 
Elolnm,  or  Aleim,  which  they  derive  from  rdah,  an  oath, 

ox  conditional  imprecation,  and  therefore,  mult  fignify  perfons 
that  have  bound  themfelves  by  an  indifpenfible  obligation  ; 
hereby  intimating  that  the  three  perfons  of  the  Godhead 
have  abfolutely  covenanted  together  to  redeem  man.  On 
this  account  tire  lingular  Jehovah,  q.  cl.  the  effence-exifting, 
is  fo  commonly  found  in  conjunCiion  with  the  plural  Aleim, 
i.  e.  the  confederates  or  adjurators.  They  derive  “("ON’ 
Eloah,  alfo  from  the  fame  root,  and  tranflate  it  the  accurfed 
one,  referring  to  Chrift,  who  was  really  made  a ci^rfe  for  us. 
The  word  which  we  tranflate  covenant,  they  de- 
rive from  to  purify,  and  render  purifier  ; and  thus 

nnu  •f'V'Oj  Hitch  is  commonly  rendered  to  make  a cove- 
nant, they  tranflate  to  cut  off  the  purifier . I11  this  way  Mr. 

Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  have  founded  their  whole 
fyftem  of  theology  and  philofophy  on  a forced  and  fanciful 
etymology  of  Hebrew  words  ; indulging  their  minds  in  all 
the  vvildncls  of  imagination  and  unbounded  whim,,  making 


words  fignify  what  they  pleafe,  turning  the  plained  hiftory 
into  fublime  prophecy,  and  conftraining  fentences  to  be  ora- 
cular in  various  ways,  and  meanings  which  they  were  never 
defrgned  to  bear,  and  which  they  are  incapable  of  bearing. 
The  feriptures,  according  to  this  author,  written  in  Hebrew 
without  points,  which  is  the  language  framed  in  Paradife, 
and  each  root  of  which  reprefents  fovne  obvious  idea  of 
action  or  condition,  raifed  by  the  fenfible  objeCt  which  it  ex- 
preffes,  and  farther  deiigned  to  fignify  fpiritual  or  mental 
things  ; the  Hebrew  feriptures,  he  fays,  rightly  tranflated  and 
underftood,  cornprife  a perfect  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy, 
theology,  and  religion.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  exprefsly  fays> 
that  as  God  was  primarily  reprefen  ted  by  the  heavens,  fo 
emblems  or  draughts  of  thefe,  or  deferiptions  in  Hebrew 
words,  were  no  more  than  copies  of  the  archetype  ; and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  Aleim  is  derived  from  the  light 
of  nature,  not  as  that  phrafe  is  vulgarly  underftood,  by  any 
innate  or  inbred  power  in  man,  but  by  the  immediate  in- 
ftruftion  of  the  Molt  High,  the  alone  Interpreter  as  well 
the  Lord  of  nature.  The  Greek,  he  fays,  that  language 
of  erring  heathens,  became  of  neceffary  ufe  to  the  apoftles, 
to  fpread  the  hiftory  of  fafts,  which  it  behoved  all  men  to 
be  apprized  of ; but  Chrift  and  his  difciples  knew  too  well 
its  imperfection  and  unfitnefs  to  give  juft  ideas  of  the  divine 
economy  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe.  The  original 
feriptures  in  Hebrew  were  diftimft  permanent  evidence  ; to 
thefe  references  are  always  made,  and  there  complete  fatis- 
faction  is  to  be  found.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  as  the  ma- 
terial machine  is  primarily  fuited  to  the  fervice  of  the  body, 
fo  its  fecondary,  but  molt  important  ufe,  is  to  treafure  up 
ideas  for  the  immortal  foul,  by  affording  types  and  evidences 
of  the  otherwife  unutterab’e  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Hence 
it  mult  follow,  that  the  language  of  fcripture,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  convey  true  and  literal  deferiptions^ 
will  alfo  in  many  places  require  an  emblematical  or  fpiritual 
interpretation,  correfponding  to  the  circumftances  of  that 
creature  who  has  a foul  of  lives  to  provide  for.  The  Hut- 
chinfonians not  only  ereft  their  fanciful  fyftem  of  theological 
and  philofophical  opinions  on  the  conftruCtion  of  roots  and 
fymbols,  to  the  ruin  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  but 
they  loudly  declaim  againft  human  learning  and  reafon  ; 
and  they  exprefsly  call  abltraCt  reafoning  the  very  province 
of  the  devil. 

The  reader  may  find  a diftinft  and  compreKenfive  account 
of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a book,  entitled  “ Thoughts 
concerning  Religion,  See.”  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1743  ; 
and  in  a Letter  to  a Biftiop,  annexed  to  it,  firit  printed  in 

I732-. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  death  was 
haftened  by  too  intenfe  an  application  to  his  ftudies  ; for 
negle&ing  his  ufual  fummer  exeurfion  in  1737,  in  order  to 
complete  a work  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  prefs,  he 
became  unable  to  refill  the  attack  of  a bilious  fever,  to  which 
he  fell  a facriftce,  liotwithftanding  the  advice  of  fir  Edward 
Wilmot  and  Dr.  Mead,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His. 
judgment  feems  to  have  been  much  inferior  to  his  learning,- 
and  his  temper  appears  from  the  tenor  of  fome  of  his  pub- 
lications to  have  been  irritable  and  dogmatical. 

C 

HUTKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary;  12  miles- 
S.S.E.  of  Cafchau. 

HUTOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pinlk. 

HUTTANY,  a town  4)  f Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Vifiapour  ; 30  miles  S.Sy,  •(  of  Vifiapour.  N.  lat,  17 J y. 
E.  long.  75  61’ 

HUTTEN,  Ui-Ric  de,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  early 
reformers,  was  the  fon  of  a Franconian  gentleman,  and  was 

bora 
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born  in  14S8.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Frankfort 
-on  the  Oder,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Being 
>deftitute  of  patrimony,  he  entered  into  the  army  of  the  em- 
peror in  Italy,  and  was  at  the  liege  of  Parma.  He  after- 
wards maintained  himfelf  by  teaching  at  Roftock,  and  made 
himfelf  known  by  feme  publications.  At  the  command  of 
his  fa' her  he  attempted  to  ftudy  the  law,  but  finding  the  pro- 
fefhon  ill  accord  with  his  temper,  he  enlifted  in  the  army 
again  and  ferved  in  Italy.  He  was  a man  of  great  courage, 
and  in  15x5,  learning  that  his  eoufin  John  Hutten,  marfhal 
to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  had  been  killed  by 
that  prince,  he  drew  his  pen  in  his  kinfman’s  caufe,  and  pub- 
lifhed  fome  very  fevere  harangues  againft  the  duke,  which 
'have  been  compared  for  eloquence  and  bitternefs  to  Cicero’s 
Catilinarian  orations.  After  attacking  the  duke  with  his 
pen,  he  employed  his  arms  againft  him  in  a war  which  drove 
him  from  his  dominions.  Having  become  a profelyte  to  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  he  publifhed  the  bull  of  pope  Leo  X. 
againft  that  reformer,  with  marginal  remarks,  in  which  he 
treated  the  holy  pontiff  with  fo  little  refpedt,  that  orders 
were  tranfmitted  from  Rome  to  the  eleblor  of  Mentz  to 
fend  Hutten  thither  in  fetters.  Fie  was  on  this  occafion 
obliged  to  quit  Mentz,  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his 
fpirit,  that  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  eledlor  in  which  was  the 
following  paftage  : “ If  you  burn  my  books,  I will  burn 
your  towns.”  He  afterwards  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  was  at  Bafil  in  1523,  where  the  fenate  made  him  a con- 
fiderable  prefent.  He  received,  however,  the  mortification 
of  having  his  vilit  refufed  by  Erafmus,  then  refiding  in  that 
city.  Flutten  was  indignant  at  this  treatment,  and  wrote  a 
book  againft  Erafmus,  which  that  learned  man  anfwered. 
Some  farther  quarrels  drove  him  from  Bafil,  and  lie  took 
refuge  in  the  ifle  of  Uffnau,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  where 
he  died  in  1523,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  con- 
fidered  as  a man  of  learning,  and  publilhed  various  Latin 
works  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  edited  two  new  books  of 
.Livy,  and  difcovered  fome  MSS.  of  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Marcellinus.  Moreri. 

HUTTER,  Elias,  was  born  at  Ulric  in  1553,  and 
died  at  Nuremberg  about  the  year  1603.  He  publilhed  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  entitled  “ Via  Sandla,  five 
Biblia  facra  Hebrasa  Veteris  Teftamenti.”  At  the  end  is 
given  the  iiqthPfalm  in  thirty  different  languages.  He 
alfo  publifhed  two  polyglots  of  the  Bible  ; one  at  Hamburgh 
in  1596,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  ; and  the 
other  at  Nuremberg  in  1599  ; and  in  the  following  year  he 
publifhed  a polyglot  of  the  New  Teftament  in  twelve  lan- 
guages. Bayle. 

HUTTING  of  Grain,  the  name  of  a pradfice  employed 
in  fome  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  for 
preferving  the  corn  in  wet  bad  harveft-feafons.  See  Har- 
vesting. 

HUTTWEIL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucerne;  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne. 

KUTTY BARRY,  a town  ef  Bengal ; 45  miles  S.  E. 
.©f  Nattore. 

HUXHAM,  John,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  confi- 
derable  reputation,  who  pradtifed  his  profeffion  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1768.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
biographical  memoirs  of  this  able  and  learned  practitioner 
are  extant.  His  writings  difplay  a moil  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  a great  veneration 
for  thofe  of  Hippocrates  in  pat°  cul  ir  ; and  he  quotes  the 
ancient  languages,  and  writes  the  Latin  with  great  fluency 
and  familiarity.  He  appears  to  have  fpent  his  life  at  Ply- 
mouth in  the  adlive  exercife  of  lus  profeffion  ; for  he  kept 
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a regifter  of  the  ftate  of  health  and  reigning  difeafes  at  that 
place,  together  with  an  account  of  the  variety  of  the  fea- 
fons,  for  nearly  30  years  (namely,  from  the  year  1724  to 
1752  inclufive)  ; which  were  publifhed  in  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  “ Obfervationes  de  Acre  et  Morbis  Epidemicis,  &c.” 
in  3 vols.  8vo.  The  iirft  of  thefe  volumes  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  year  17.8  ; but  in  the  dedication  to  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  he  refers  to  an  account  of  the  conftitution  and 
difeafes  of  the  feafons,  from  1724  to  1727  already  publifhed. 
The  third  volume  was  edited  in  1770,  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  by  his  fon,  J.  Cor.  Huxham,  A.M.  F.  R.S.  ; who, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  did  not  infert  any  memoirs  of  his  fa- 
ther’s life. 

Dr  Huxham  was,  at  an  early  period, e'edled  a member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  communicated  feveral  papers  on  the 
fubjedis  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfadtions.  But  the  work 
upon  which  his  reputation  principally  refts,  is  his  “ EfTay  on 
Fevers,”  publifhed  about  the  year  1739,  of  which  a fifth 
edition  appeared  the  year  before  his  death,  containing  alfo 
“ A Differtation  on  the  Malignant,  Ulcerous  Sore  Throat.” 
His  accuracy  and  acutenefs,  as  an  obferver  of  the  phenomena 
of  difeafe,  were  particularly  exemplified  in  his  diferiminative 
hiftory  of  the  “ Slow  Nervous  Fever  to  which  his  name 
is  often  annexed,  when  this  fever  is  mentioned  by  fucceeding 
authors.  Flis  theory  was  the  ancient  humoral  pathology, 
which  much  influenced  his  practice  ; but  that  was  the  ge- 
neral fault  of  the  age.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  “ Ob- 
fervations  on  Antimony,”  qto.  1756  ; and  was  eledfed  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh.  He  has 
given  few  preferiptions  in  his  works  ; for  he  obferves,  with 
Hippocrates,  that  the  phyfician,  who  knows  a difeafe,  can- 
not be  at  a lofs  in  refpedl  to  the  form  of  his  remedy ; but, 
having  mentioned  a favourite  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
a tindiure  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  his  EfTay  on  Fevers,  in 
which  the  bitter  is  corredted  byr  aromatics,  his  name  has 
become  attached  to  the  tindiure  of  bark,  which  is  commonly 
prepared  in  the  fliops  according  to  his  prefeription,  which  is 
alfo  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians. See  the  works  of  Pluxham. 

HUXING  of  Pike,  among Fijhermen,  a particular  method 
of  catching  that  fifli. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  take  thirty  or  forty  as  large  blad- 
ders as  can  be  got  ; blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  dole  and 
ftrong  ; and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a line,  longer  or  fhorter, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At  the  end  of  the 
line  is  faftened  an  armed  hook,  artfully  baited  ; and  thus 
they  are  put  into  water  with  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
that  they  may  gently  move  up  and  down  the  pond.  When 
a matter  pike  has  (truck  himfelf,  it  affords  great  entertain- 
ment to  fee  him  bounce  about  in  the  water  with  a bladder 
faftened  to  him  ; at  Lift,  when  they  perceive  him  almoit  fpent, 
they  take  him  up. 

HUY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte,  lituated  on  the 
Meufe,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts;  12  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Liege.  N.  lat.  50  31'.  E.  long.  5 15b  The  place 

contains  4871,  and  the  canton  10,674  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  1 10  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

HUYGENS,  Christian,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  the  year  162,.  He  was  educated  chiefly  under 
his  father,  and  exhibited  very  rare  talents  at  an  early  age. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  lie  was  a good  mathematician,  and 
began  to  ftudy  mechanics,  having  difcovered  a marked  genius 
for  this  branch  of  fcience  by  his  great  curiofity  in  examining 
different  kinds  of  machines  and  pieces  of  mechaniln  . In 
the  year  1645  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  to 
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finely  law  ; but  tjiis  purfuit  did  not  prevent  him  from  going 
on  with  his  mathematical  purfuits.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
he  removed  from  Leyden  to  Breda,  where  an  univerfity  had 
been  recently  founded,  the  direction  of  which  was  given  to 
his  father.  In  165 1 he  publilhed  the  firft  fruits  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  in  a treatife  entitled  “ Theoremata  de  Quadratura  Hy- 
perboles, EUipfis,  et  Circuli,  ex  dato  Portionum  Gravitatis 
Centro,  &c.”  and  in  1654  he  gave  the  world  another  work, 
“ De  circuli  mao-nitudine  inventa  : accedunt  Problematum 
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quorundam  il'lultrium  Conftruiitiones.”  In  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  laws  at 
Angers.  In  1657,  Dr.  Huygens  publifhed  a (liort  piece, 
entitled  “ De  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo  Alne,”  annexed  to  a ma- 
thematical work  of  profelfor  Schooten’s,  in  order  to  Ihew 
the  ufefulnefs  of  algebra.  In  the  fame  year  lie  printed  his 
“ Brevis  Inftitutio  de  Ufu  Plorologiorum  ad  inveniendas 
I.ongitudines.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  of  the  difeovery,  which  obliged  him  to  publilh 
another  piece  to  fhevv  that  his  pendulum  was  very  different 
from  that  invented  by  Galileo.  This  philofopher,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  obfervations  on  the  planet  Saturn,  had  difeo- 
vered  what  he  imagined  to  be  two  fatellitcs,  almoft  in  con- 
tail  with  his  body,  which  fome  time  after  difappeared. 
Huygens,  being  defirous  to  account  for  thefe  appearances 
and  changes,  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
fcope,  and  he  conilrutted  one  poiTefTing  a higher  power  than 
any  which  had  been  before  invented.  With  this  he  difeovered 
the  ring,  and  he  afeertained  that  the  appearances  which 
Galileo  had  taken  for  Satellites  were  only  Anfas,  or  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  ring.  He  alfo  difeovered  a fatellite 
belonging  to  that  planet  which  had  never  been  feen  before. 
Thefe  difeoveries  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  a work 
entitled  “ Syllema  Saturninum  live  de  Caufis  mirandorum 
Saturni  Phenomenon,  et  Comite  ejus  Planeta  novo.”  In 
the  year  1660  he  came  to  England,  where  lie  communicated 
his  art  of  poli tiling  glaffes  for  telefcopes,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Here  he  made  conijderable 
improvements  in  the  air-pump,  and  difeovered  the  laws  of 
the  colliilon  of  elaftic  bodies.  In  166}  he  was  invited  by 
the  minilter  Colbert  to  fettle  at  Paris  ; the  offer  of  a hand- 
fome  penfion  in  the  king’s  name  induced  him  to  accede  to 
the  minifter’s  propofal,  and  he  reffded  at  Paris  from  1666  to 
1 68 1,  where  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1673  he  publilhed  “ Elorologium  Ofcillato- 
rium  ; five  de  motu  Pendulorum  ad  horologia  aptato,  De- 
monltrationes  Geometric®  difgovering  a method  of  ren- 
dering clocks  exact,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  of 
rendering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  France,  though  every  effort  was  made  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  remain  there.  Nothing  he  faid  Ihould 
induce  him  to  live  in  a country  where  his  religion  was  pro- 
feribed,  and  its  profeffors  haraffed  by  the  molt  cruel  perfe- 
ctions. He  accordingly  quitted  Paris,  and  returned  to 
Holland,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  fcientific 
purfuits  and  employments.  His  lad  work,  and  which  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  through  the  prefs,  was  a trail  on  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  and  the  probability  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited.  Huygens  died  in  1693,  when  he  was  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  unquellioiribly,  one  of  the 
ablell  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Plis  temper  was  cheer- 
ful, his  manners  amiable,  and  he  was  in  all  refpeils  a good 
man.  Many  of  his  works  were  publifhed  after  his  death. 
Morcri. 

This  great  mathematician  feems  to  have  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  pradtical  muiic,  as  the  philofophy  of  found. 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  quotes  his  authority  for  an 
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observation  which  could  only  be  made  by  a very  nice  and 
pradtifed  ear. 

M.  Huygens  obferved  long  ago,  “ that  no  iingle  voice,  or 
perfect  inltrument,  can  always  proceed  by  perfedt  intervals, 
without  erring  from  the  pitch  at  firll  affumed  ; as  in  Tinging 
the  founds  in  the  bafe  C,  F,  D,  G,  C,  the  voice  would  link 
infenlibly  fo  much,  that  the  latt  C would  be  confiderably 
lower  than  the  firll.” 

Becaufe  of  thofe  perfedt  intervals,  which  are  as  4 to  3, 
5 to  6,  4 to  3,  2 to  3,  an  account  is  made  in  fuch  a pro- 
portion, as  160  to  162,  that  is,  as  80  to  8 1,  which  is  what 
calculators  call  a comma.  Corfnothcoros,  lib.  i.  p.  77. 

This,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  is  alfo  confirmed  by  what  we  are 
told  of  a monk,  who  found  by  iubtradting  all  the  afeents 
of  the  voice  in  a certain  chant  from  all  its  defeents,  that  the 
latter  exceeded  the  former  by  two  commas  ; fo  that  if  the 
afeents  and  defeents  were  conllantly  made  by  perfedt  inter- 
vals, and  the  chant  were  repeated  but  four  or  five  times, 
the  final  found,  which  in  that  chant  fliould  be  the  fame  as  the 
initial,  would  fall  about  a whole  tone  below  it. 

We  have  always  found  ourfelves,  that  voices,  finging  with- 
out an  organ  or  inftrumental  accompaniment,  gradually  fink 
to  a loVver  pitch  than  that  in  which  they  began.  And  iu 
finging  a ballad  with  many  different  itanzas  to  the  fame  air, 
the  depreffion  is  proportionably  confiderable.  But  Huygens 
has  affigned  a fcientific  reafon  for  the  defeent.  Dr.  Smith 
frequently  refers  in  his  Harmonics  to  the  Cychts  harmo- 
nicus  of  Huygens  at  the  end  of  his  works,  or  in  l’PIiltoire 
des  Ouvrages  des  Scavans,  Odtober,  1691. 

Huygens,  Gomakus, was  born  at  Liere,  in  the  territory  of 
Antwerp,  in  the  year  1631.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity of  Louvain,  where  he  was  fo  much  dillinguilhed  among 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  was  appointed  profeffdr  of  philo- 
fophy when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1668 
he  began  to  confine  his  ffudies  folely  to  divinity,  and  in  the 
fame  year  was  admitted  dodtor,  and  deputed  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Louvain 
before  pope  Clement  X.  Blaving  fucceeded  in  his  objedt  he 
returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  inceffantly  employed  in 
his  Itudies  till  the  year  1677,  when  he  was  appointed  preii- 
dent  of  the  college  by  pope  Adrian  VI.  In  the  year  1682., 
his  Catholic  majelly,  without  folicitation,  bellowed  on  him  a 
canonry  of  St.  Peter,  at  Louvain.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
involved  in  difputes  with  the  Jefuits,  and  his  enemies  pro- 
cured an  interdidt  againlt  him,  by  which  he  was  prohibited 
the  exercife  of  his  fundtions  as  prefident,  preacher,  and  con- 
feffor.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  Huygens.  A temporary  peace  was  produced 
among  the  feveral  combatants,  during  which  Mr.  H.  died 
in  1702,  at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  author  of  many  theo- 
logical works,  among  which  are  his  “ Breves  Obfervationes,” 
which,  notwithffanding  the  title,  are  extended  to  fifteen 
volumes,  i2mo.  Moreri. 

Huygens's  Temperament  of  the  Muf cal  Scale.  In  his  Cycles 
Harmonicas,  at  the  end  of  his  works,  and  in  Hilt,  des 
Ouvrages  des  Scavans,  1691,  p.  78,  M.  Huygen’s  adopts  a 
fyitem  of  temperament  of  the  mulical  fcale,  in  which  the 
odtave  is  divided  into  31  equal  parts,  whereof  the  mean  tone 
is  5,  and  the  major  limma  3.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  in  his  Har- 
monics, 2d  edit.  p.  158,  calculates  the  temperaments  of  the 
Vth,  1 1 Id,  and  Vlth  in  this  fyitem,  and  Mr.  Farey  has  done 
the  lame  in  fcholium  12  to  his  Theorems,  Phil.  Mag.  vol, 
xxxvi.  p.  52.  where  it  appears,  that  the  fifths  in  this  l’yltem 
are  each  Battened  2.6518  £,.  each  major  third  is  (harpened 
.4006-,  and  each  major  lixth  is  alio  lharpened  3.0524  S. 
At  page  224,  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  lengths  of  a monochord 
ltring  for  each  of  the  ax  notes  of  this  fcale,  for  inltruments 
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w'th  notes  fufficient,and  which  will  equally  ferve  for  tuning 
the  common  douzeave  inilruments,  by  taking  the  feven  na- 
tural notes  C,  D,  E,  &c.  and  C E (3,  F G & and 
B b for  the  fhort  keys  of  the  inftrument.  And  at  page  207 
he  fhews,  that  by  help  of  the  firit  table  of  beats  in  plate  20, 
anfwering  to  the  pitch  262,  (that  being  nearly  4th  of  a mean 
tone,  or  24.71654  S lower  than  our  prefent  Concert  pitch, 
fee  that  article)  ; this  fyftem  maybe  tuned,  on  common,  or 
on  more  perfect  inilruments.  In  1725  Ambrofe  Warren 
publilhed  a thin  quarto,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Tonometer,” 
wherein  he  pretends  to  the  difcovery  of  this  fyllern  of  31 
intervals  in  the  odftave,  but  which  he  more  probably  took 
from  our  author,  as  Mr.  Farey  has  remarked  in  the  page  of 
the  Phil.  Mag.  above  referred  to. 

HUYSMAN,  or  Houseman,  Cornelius,  in  Biography, 
a painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1648.  He  fludied  the  art 
under  Gafpar  de  Wit,  but  feeing  fome  of  the  works  of 
Artois,  he  was  fo  llruck  with  them  that  he  went  to  Bruffels 
to  place  himfelf  under  him. 

In  fome  time  he  copied  his  manner,  but  afterwards  adopted 
one  of  his  own,  yet  retained  fomewhat  of  Artois,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  talle  of  the  Italian  fchools,  and  he  is  confi- 
derc-d  as  one  of  the  bed  landfcape  painters  of  the  Flemilh 
fchool.  He  died  in  1727,  aged  79. 

HUYSUM,  John  Van.  This  illuftrious  painter  hath 
furpaffed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle  ; and  his 
works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finifhing,  as  .they 
excite  admiration  by  their  truth. 

He  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  and  was  a difciple  of 
Julius  Van  Huyfum,  his  father.  He  fet  out  in  his  profeflion 
with  a moil  commendable  principle,  not  fo  much  to  paint  for 
the  acquifition  of  money,  as  of  fame  ; and  therefore  he  did 
not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  delicacy,  and  if  pofiible,  to  arrive 
at  perfection  in  his  art.  Having  attentively  iludied  the 
pictures  of  Mignon,  and  all  other  artills  of  diltinction  who  had 
painted  in  his  own  ftyle,  lie  tried  which  manner  would  fooneft 
lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnefs  and  lingular  beauties  of  each 
flower,  fruit,  or  plant ; and  then  fixed  on  a manner  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  which  feems  almolt  inimitable.  He  foon  received 
the  molt  deferved  applaufe  from  the  ablell  judges  of  paint- 
ing ; even  thofe  who  furnilhed  him  with  the  lovelielt  flowers, 
confelfing  that  there  was  fomewhat  in  his  colouring  and  pen- 
cilling that  rendered  every  objedl  more  beautiful,  if  poffible, 
than  even  nature  itfelf.  Hjs  pictures  are  finilhed  with  incon- 
ceivable truth  ; for  he  painted  every  thing  after  nature,  and 
was  fo  Angularly  exaft,  as  to  watch  even  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  which  his  model  appeared  in  its  greateft  perfection. 

By  the  judicious  he  was  accounted  to  paint  with  greater 
freedom  than  Mignon  or  Brueghel ; with  more  tendernefs 
■and  nature,  than  Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Cam- 
pidoglio,  or  Segers  ; with  more  mellownefs  than  De  Heem, 
and  greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptift.  His  refuta- 
tion rofe  to  fuch  a height  at  laft,  that  he  fixed  immoderate 
prices  on  his  works  ; fo  that  none  but  princes,  or  thofe  of 
. princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  beeome  purchafers.  Six 
of  his  paintings  were  fold,  at  a public  fale  in  Holland,  for  prices 
that  were  aJmoft  incredible.  One  of  them,  a flower-piece, 
for  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  ; a fruit-piece,  for  a 
tlioufand  and  five  guilders  ; and  the  fmaller  pictures  for  nine 
hundred. 

The  vafl  fums  which  Van  Huyfum  received  for  his  works, 
can  f.d  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  excel;  no  perfon 
was  admitted  into  bis  room  while  he  was  painting,  not  even 
his  brothers  : and  his  method  of  mixing  the  tints,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  iuftre  of  his  colours,  was  an  impenetrable  fecret 
which  he  never  would  difclofe.  Yet  his  conduct  is  certainly 
not  to  his  honour  ; but  rather  an  argument  of  a low  mind, 
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fearful  of  being  equalled  or  furpaffed.  From  the  fame 
principle  he  would  never  take  any  difciples,  except  one  lady, 
named  Haverman,  and  he  grew  envious  and  jealous  even  of 
her  merit. 

By  feveral  domeftic  difquiets  his  temper  became  changed  f 
he  grew  morofe,  fretful,  and  apt  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
fociety.  Fie  had  many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever 
been  the  fevere  lot  of  the  moil  deferving  in  all  profeffions  ; 
but  he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi- 
niflied.  It  is  uruverfally  agreed,  that  he  has  excelled  all  who 
have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by  the  confeffed 
fuperiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  and 
by  an  amazing  manner  of  finifhing  ; nor  does  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  any  future  artift  will  ever  become  his  competitor. 
The  care  which  he  took  to  purify  his  oils,  and  prepare  his 
colours,  and  the  various  experiments  he  made  to  aifeover  the 
mod  luflrous  and  durable,  is  another  inflance  of  his  extra- 
ordinary care  and  capacity. 

From  having  obferved  fome  of  his  works  that  were  per- 
fectly finifhed,  fome  only  half  finilhed,  and  others  only 
begun,  the  principles  by  which  he  conduced  himfelf  may 
perhaps  be  difcoverable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  a 1 pofiible 
purity,  to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfeured,  as  he 
laid  them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours, 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparent,  not  omitting  even  the  white 
ones,  till  he  found  the  exact  tone  of  the  colour ; and  over 
that  he  finifhed  the  forms,  the  lights,  the  fhadows,  and  the 
reflections  ; which  are  all  executed  with  precilion  and  warmth, 
without  drynefs  or  negligence.  The  greateft  truth,  united 
with  the  greateft  brilliancy,  and  a velvet  foftnefs  on  the  fur- 
face  of  his  objeCts,  are  villble  in  every  part  of  his  compo- 
fitions  ; and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of  na- 
ture. 

Whenever  he  reprefented  flowers  placed  in  vafes,  he  always 
painted  thofe  vafes  afeer  fome  elegant  model,  and  the  bas-relief 
is  as  exquifitely  finifhed  as  any  of  the  other  parts  Through 
the  whole  he  fhews  a delicate  compofition,  a fine  harmony, 
and  a mo  ft  happy  effect  of  light  and  fhadow.  Thofe  pic- 
tures which  he  painted  on  a clear  ground,  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  lultre  ; and  as  they 
demanded  more  care  and  exaCtnefs  in  the  finifhing  ; yet  there 
are  fome  on  a darkifh  ground,  in  which  appears  rather  more 
force  and  harmony. 

It  is  obferved  of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers, 
he  generally  defigned  thofe  which  were  brighteft  in  the  centre, 
and  gradually  decreafed  the  force  of  his  colour  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds’  nefts  and  their  eggs, 
the  feathers,  infects,  and  drops  of  dew,  are  expreffed  with 
the  utmoft  truth,  fo  as  even  to  deceive  the  fpeClator.  And 
yet,  after  all  this  merited  and  juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be 
confeffed,  that  fometimes  his  fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory, 
without  that  peculiar  foftnefs  and  warmth  which  is  conilantly 
obfervable  in  nature". 

Befide  his  merit  as  a flower-painter,  he  alfo  painted  land- 
fcaues  with  great  applaufe.  They  are  well  compofed  ; and 
although  he  had  never  feen  Rome,  he  adorned  his  feenes 
with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  which  are  in 
that  city.  His  pictures  in  that  ftyle  are  well  coloured,  and 
every  tree  is  diftinguifhed  by  a touch  that  is  proper  for  the 
leafing.  The  grounds  are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with 
talte  and  judgment  ; the  figures  are  defigned  in  the  manner 
of  Laireffe,  highly  finifhed,  and  touched  with  a great  deal 
of  fpirit  ; and  through  the  whole  compofition,  the  feene 
reprefents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the  Ikies. 
He  died  in  1749,  aged  67.  Pilkington’s  Diet. 

HUZANKA, 
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HUZANKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Novogrodek  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

HUZZARD,  in  Mining,  fignifies  ochry,  foul,  or  bad  ; 
as  huzzarded  limeftone  in  Derbyfhire,  is  the  ochry  and  cherty 
mixtures  of  Hone  found  in  the  rocks  where  they  lkirt  the 
veins,  and  in  the  ftony  lenticular  mafles,  found  in  the  veins 
called  Rulers,  which  fee.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  ltone, 
unfit  for  lime-burning,  is  called  baftard-limeltone. 

HWARF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Well 
Gothland  ; 63  miles  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

HWEN,  Hven,  or  Ween,  a fertile  ifland  of  Sweden,  to 
which  country  it  was  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,  in 
1658,  lituated  in  the  Sound,  about  8160  paces  in  circuit, 
and  having  at  a diltance  the  appearance  of  a high  mountain. 
This  ifland  was  granted  by  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark, 
to  Tycho  Brahe  (fee  Brahe).  The  whole  ifland  contains 
but  one  parifh,  or  village,  with  about  30  houfes  ;•  15  ntiles 
N.  of  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  55  54'.  E.  long.  12  42'. 

HWITTIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo;  15  miles  N.  of  Biorneborg. 

HYACINTH,  in  Botany.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinth,  African  blue  umlellated.  See  Crinum. 

Hyacinth,  Grape.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinth,  Lily  and  Starry . See  Scilla. 

Hyacinth,  Tuberofe.  See  Polyanthus. 

Hyacinth,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Gems  and  Zircon. 

HYACINTHIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  held  at  Sparta  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  favourite 
Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  The  youth 
fhewing  moll  inclination  to  the  former,  his  rival  grew  jea- 
lous ; and  to  be  revenged,  one  day,  as  Apollo  was  playing 
at  the  difcus,  i.  e . quoits,  with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned 
the  direction  of  a quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched,  full  upon 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead. 
Apollo  then  transformed  him  into  a flower  of  the  fame 
name ; and,  as  a farther  token  of  refpedl,  they  fay,  com 
manded  this  fealt.  The  Hyacinthia  lalted  three  days  ; the 
firll  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the  death 
of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecond  in  feafting  and  rejoicing. 

The  perfons  who  affifted  at  the  ceremony  were  crowned 
with  ivy  : becaufe,  fays  Vofiius,  De  Idolol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
Bacchus  and  A polio  were  the  fame  perfon. 

HYACINTHUS,  in  Botany,  ikxivSo.;,  a name  adopted 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  applied  it  to  the  flower  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus,  the 
favourite  of  Apollo,  when  accidentally  flain.  Great  dif- 
ferences have  arifen  amongft  commentators  concerning 
the  plant  of  the  ancients,  which  we  cannot  prefume  to 
fettle,  but  there  feems  no  paramount  authority  for  the  pre- 
fent  application  of  the  name  in  queftion. — Linn.  Gen.  170. 
Schreb.  225.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  166  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  282.  Julh  52.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  238.  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronarice,  Linn.  Afphodeli,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell  (haped  ; 
its  limb  in  fix  reflexed  fegments.  Neftary  three  pores  near 
the  fummit  of  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped, 
uniform,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  tube  ; 
anthers  approaching  each  other.  Pfl  Germen  fuperior, 
roundith,  with  three  angles  and  three  furrows  ; ilyle  Ample, 
(horter  than  the  corolla ; ltigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule 
roundilh  with  three  angles,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  moflly  two  in  each  cell,  roundilh. 

EE.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  of  one  petal ; tube  fwelling  ; 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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limb  regular,  in  fix  fegments.  Germen  with  three  honey- 
bearing pores. 

Obf.  The  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  even  its  limb,  varies 
fo  much  in  fhape,  that  Tournefort,  and  recently  Mr.  Ker, 
in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  have  divided  this  genus  ; 
their  Mufcari,  feparated  from  it,  having,  a globular  tube. 
In  fome  fpecies,  as  H.  romanus,  the  limb  is  more  deeply  di- 
vided ; but  in  H.  non  fcriptus  of  Linnaeus  the  corolla  is 
actually  of  fix  petals,  and  we  therefore  prefume  this  fpecies 
is  properly  removed,  in  the  FI.  Brit  and  Englifh  Botany, 
t.  377,  to  Scilla.  Confiderable  doubts  have,  moreover, 
arifen  refpedting  the  melliferous  pores  deferibed  by  Linnaeus 
upon  the  germen,  which  are  certainly  not  difcernible  in  every 
one  of  the  fpecies,  but  indeed  they  are  to  be  ieen  at  a par- 
ticular period  only  in  any. 

Willdenow  has  thirteen  fpecies,  of  which  H.  non  fcriptus 
is  a Scilla,  as  we  have  faid,  and  cernuus  alfo  ; but  the  lofs  of 
thefe  may  be  fupplied  by  two  of  the  Mufcari  tribe  from 
Desfontaines,  maritimus  and  parviflorus. 

Fair  examples  of  the  genus  are  the  common  garden  Hya- 
cinth, H.  orientalis , whole  numerous  and  gorgeous  varieties 
are  the  delight  of  florills  ; fee  Curt.  Mag.  t.  937  ; and 
H.  amethyflinus,  prettily  figured  in  Redoutes  Liliacees. 

!+• 

H.  Mufcari,  figured  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  734,  and  Redoute 
Lil.  t.  132,  a native  of  the  Levant,  is  hardy  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  valuable  for  its  delicious  mufky  fcent,  though 
not  confpicuous  for  beauty,  its  flowers  being  of  a dufky 
green. 

H racemofus , Curt.  Mag.  t.  122.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 93 1, 
the  Starch  Hyacinth,  fo  called  from  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
its  dark  blue  flowers,  is  wild  or  naturalized  on  walls  or  in 
fandy  fields  in  England,  flowering  in  May. 

H.  corymbofus,  Linn.  Mant.  223,  is  made  a Maffonia  by 
Mr.  Ker,  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  991,  but  we  are  at  a lofs  to 
underftand  the  reafon  of  this  meafure,  againfl  which  the 
habit  ltrongly  revolts. 

Hyacinthus,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
bulbous-rooted,  flowering,  perennial  kind ; of  which  the 
fpecies  principally  cultivated  are  the  eaftern,  or  garden-hya- 
cinth (FI  orientalis)  ; the  common  hyacinth  or  hare-bells 
(H.  non-fcriptus)  ; the  bending  hyacinth  (H.  cernuus); 
the  late-flowering  hyacinth  (H.  ferotinus)  ; amethyft-co- 
loured  hyacinth  (IT.  amethyflinus)  ; the  muflc  hyacinth 
(H.  mufcari);  the  feathered  hyacinth  (H.  monflrofus)  ; 
the  purple  grape  hyacinth  (IT.  comofus  ; the  blue  grape 
hyacinth  (H.  botryoide^) ; and  the  cluflered  grape  hyacinth 
(H.  racemofus). 

The  firfl  fpecies  and  varieties  are  the  forts  that  are  the 
molt  ufually  railed,  and  eileemcd  by  thofe  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  flowers. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  numerous;  as  thofe  with 
fingle  white  flowers;  with  double  white  flowers;  with  red 
Angle  and  double  flowers ; with  flefh-coloured  fingle  and 
double  flowers  ; with  blue  fingle  and  double  flowers ; with 
purple  blue -coloured  fingle  and  double  flowers;  with  yellow 
flowers;  with  double  white  flowers  with  red  eyes  or  mid- 
dles ; with  double  white  with  purple  eyes ; with  double 
white  with  flefh-coloured  eyes  ; with  double  white  with 
yellow  eyes;  with  double  agate  blue  ; with  double  and  fingle 
porcelain-blue  ; and  with  double  and  fingle  violet-coloured 
flowers. 

And  befides,  there  are  alfo  a number  of  intermediate  va- 
rieties which  have  been  obtained  from  feed,  and  by  which 
many  new  ones  of  the  chief  forts  juft  noticed  are  yearly 
produced  ; each  being  diftinguifhed  either  by  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  was  firfl  raifed,  the  perfon  who  railed  it, 
3D  or 
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®r  that  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  fucli  as  great  kings,  gene- 
rals, poets  and  hiftorians,  as  well  as  gods  and  goddeffes, 
& c. 

The  principal  circumftances  by  which  the  properties  of  a 
good  double  hyacinth  are  known,  are  that  the  ftera  or  ftalk 
be  tall,  llrong,  and  upright ; the  flowers  or  bells  fulhciently 
numerous,  each  being  fufpended  by  a fliort  llrong  peduncle, 
having  a horizontal  poiition;  the  whole  prefenting  a compadl 
pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown  or  uppermoil  flower  per- 
fectly ere£l : the  flowers  fliould  be  large  and  well  filled  with 
broad  bold  petals,  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  than 
flat  or  hollow ; they  (hould  extend  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  fcape  or  ftalk.  The  plain  colours  fliould  be  clear  and 
bright,  llrong  ones  being  generally  preferred  to  fuch  as  are 
pale,  and  thole  which  are  mixed  Ihould  blend,  together  in  an 
elegant  manner. 

In  the  fifth  fort  mod  of  the  flowers  have  white  ftripes  and 
edges;  occalionally  varying  to  pure  white,  and  a fine  pale 
red  colour,  with  deeper  coloured  veins  running  along  the 
three  outer  fegments.  It  was  formerly  known  to  gar- 
deners under  the  title  of  Coventry  blue  hyacinth. 

The  fixth  fpecies  alfo  affords  varieties  that  have  afh-co- 
loured  purple  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike,  but 
which  are  larger  and  have  more  of  the  purple  call  than  in 
that  fort  ; and  thofe  on  the  upper  yellow  with  a very  grate- 
ful odour,  and  with  very  large  yellow  flowers. 

The  eighth  fort,  which  is  termed  the  two-coloured  or 
taffel  hyacinth  by  Mr.  Curtis,  has  varieties  with  white  and 
with  blue  flowers. 

This  is  efteemed  more  for  its  Angularity  than  any  beauty 
it  difplays. 

The  ninth  fpecies  has  likewife  varieties  with  blue,  with 
white,  and  with  afli-coloured  flowers. 

Alethod  of  Culture. — The  iirft  of  thefe  forts  and  varieties, 
are  all  increafed  by  planting  the  off-fets  from  the  roots,  in 
the  manner  of  other  bulbous-rooted  perennial  plants  ; and 
by  fowing  the  feed  to  produce  new  varieties  of  the  flowers. 

And  they  fucceed  beft  in  a light  foil,  but  will  profper  in 
any  common  earth,  particularly  in  moderate  fandy  ground, 
in  a dry,  open,  funny  frtuation.  Thefe  bulbs,  if  planted 
in  llrong  or  very  moift  land,  are  apt  to  rot  in  winter,  or  be- 
come difeafed.  W here,  therefore,  the  foil  of  the  flower- 
borders  or  beds  is  of  a llrong  heavy  quality,  the  part  de- 
figned  for  hyacinths  Ihould  have  light  materials  incorporated 
with  it,  fuch  as  any  light  fandy  earth,  from  the  furface  of 
fome  common  or  other  place ; drift  fea-fand,  or  any  upper 
fandy  foil,  or  light  earthy  compoft  ; and  where  the  foil  of 
the  borders,  See.  is  of  a very  light,  lharp,  fandy  nature,  a 
portion  of  light,  mellow,  loamy  earth  and  neat’s  dung,  or 
well  rotted  dung  of  old  hot-beds,  Ihould  be  mixed  with  it, 
which  make  a fine  compoft  furface  mould  for  the  hyacinth, 
when  blended  and  laid  on  long  enough  before  for  the  dung 
to  be  converted  into  mouldy  earth. 

The  ground  fliould  be  well  wrought  over  as  a preparation 
fbr  the  plants,  one  fpade  deep  at  leall,  railing  the  bed  or 
border  a little  above  the  general  level  to  avoid  moifture  ; and 
raking  the  furface  as  fmooth  and  even  as  poflible. 

Tlie  florifts  moftly  prepare  a compoft  for  their  rare  kinds 
of  hyacinths,  with  light  fandy  loam,  or  any  fandy  earth 
from  a pallure  field,  taking  only  the  top  fpit,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  deep,  adding  about  one-third,  from  the  furface,  to 
one  of  drift  or  fea-fand,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  rotten 
neat’s  dung  ; mixing  the  whole  in  a heap  ridge -ways,  in 
fome  dry  funny  expofure,  to  lie  feveral  months,  or  if  a year 
or  more  the  better  it  will  be. 

Tjo  the  above  materials  fome  alfo  add  a quantity  of  rotten 
leaves- of  trees>  thoroughly  decayed  tanner’s  bark,  or  any 


perfectly  rotten  earthy  wood,  or  rotten  faw-duft ; alb  of 
which  together  greatly  improve  the  compofition  ; but  as 
thefe  are  not  always  readily  obtained,  the  other  compoft  is 
frequently  ufed  with  fuccefs.  With  thefe  compofts  a bed 
is  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  four  feet  wide  and 
two  deep,  a cavity  being  dug  out  that  width  and  depth,  and 
filled  up  entirely  with  the  compofition,  fix  inches  above  the 
common  level,  to  allow  for  fettling,  leaving  it  a fortnight  or 
a month  to  fettle ; when  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  plants. 

The  cuftom  with  the  curious  in  thefe  plants,  is  never  to 
plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in  the  fame  bed  or 
earth,  without  fome  previous  renewal,  as  by  planting  them 
every  year  in  a frefh  bed,  or  frefli  prepared  compoft,  it 
greatly  improves  the  fize  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

The  moil  proper  feaflon  for  planting  them  is  either  in 
Odlober  or  the  beginning  of  November ; as  thofe  then 
planted  Ihoot  early  in  fpring,  and  flower  llrong  at  their 
ufual  feafon;  but  thofe  planted  later  in  autumn,  or  continued 
out  of  the  ground  till  January  and  February,  for  a late 
bloom,  flower  weaker  and  with  inferior  beauty  ; the  prin- 
cipal part  Ihould  always  be  planted  in  the  autumnal  feafon. 

Where  any  of  the  common  kinds  are  intended  to  be 
planted  to  adorn  the  open  borders  contiguous  to  the  princi- 
pal walks,  or  lawns  near  the  habitation,  to  increafe  the  va- 
riety in  affemblage  with  other  bulbous-rooted  fpring  flowers, 
as  early  tulips,  narciffufes,  or  anemones,  ranunculufes,  &c., 
they  Ihould  be  difpofed  towards  the  front,  more  or  lefs  in 
a varied  order,  in  patches  of  three  roots  in  each,  three  or 
four  inches  deep  ; and  the  patches  may  be  from  about  one 
yard  to  three  or  four  diftance,  letting  them  Hand  to 
take  their  chance,  without  any  further  care  in  their 
culture. 

And  in  planting  the  fine  double  forts,  four  or  five  rows 
may  be  planted  on  each  bed  lengthways,  about  nine  inches 
diilant  in  each  row,  and  about  four  inches  deep,  either  in 
drills  the  above  depth,  by  dibble,  or  by  bedding  them  in  ; 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  planted  in  either  method,  the  furface 
of  the  bed  Ihould  be  raked  fmooth  and  even  on  the  upper 
fide. 

The  bulbsbeingthusplantedjthechoiceft  forts  (houldbepro- 
tecledin  the  beds  occafionally, during  winter,  fromfevere  froft. 
They  may  be  readily  protected  by  a covering  of  ftraw,  or 
any  kind  of  dry,  ftrawy  litter,  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
or  by  arching  the  beds  with  hoops  or  rods,  or  with  moveable 
arched  frames  of  open-work,  covered  with  mats,  the  cover- 
ings being  immediately  removed  when  not  wanted.  The 
fame  caution  Ihould  be  continued  in  the  fpring. 

When  the  flower  ftems  are  advanced  nearly  to  their  fi.il 
height,  it  is  proper  to  fupport  them,  by  placing  a fmall 
flick,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  elofe  to  each  plant, 
being  careful  not  to  thruft  it  into  the  bulb,  and  to  tie  the 
ftems  neatly  to  each  flick,  by  which  the  fpikes  of  flower* 
will  be  preferved  in  an  upright  pofition. 

When  in  bloom,  the  curious  forts  may  be  preferved  much 
longer  in  beauty,  by  being  fereened  occafionally  from  the 
fun  and  rain,  by  an  awning  or  umbrella  of  mats  or  canvas : 
they  Ihould,  however,  be  lhaded  only  from  the  mid-day  fun, 
from  about  ten  to  three  or  four  o’clock,  and  only  from  ex- 
ceflive  rains  and  boifterous  winds. 

But  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  all  coverings  Ihould 
be  entirely  removed,  that  the  bulbs  and  increaling  off-fets 
may  derive  all  poflible  benefit  from  the  free  air,  dews,  See. 
When  the  feafon  for  flowering  is  over,  the  bulbs  fliould  be 
taken  up,  which,  in  the  floriil’s  language,  is  called  lifting 
the  roots.  The  fine  forts  fliould  be  taken  up  at  this  pe- 
riod to  feparate  the  off-fets  for  increafe,  as  well  as  to 
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benefit  the  main  bulbs,  which  will  always  flower  ftronger 
than  fuch  as  are  fuffered  to  remain  two  or  more  years  un- 
removed. 

The  proper  time  for  this  work  is  in  fummer,  foon  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  as  then  the  bulbs  have  had  their  full  growth  for  that 
feafon,  and  (hould  by  no  means  remain  longer  in  the  ground, 
as  they  will  rot. 

Dry  weather  (hould  be  chofen,  and  a trowel  or  fmall  fpade 
is  proper  for  lifting  them,  taking  them  up  one  by  one, 
and  breaking  off  the  ftem  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its 
origin  ; then  laying  them  in  an  airy  room,  out  of  the  mid- 
day fun,  to  dry  off  the  grafs  moiflure  very  gradually, 
and  to  ripen  the  bulbs  to  a due  hardnefs,  when  they  ap- 
pear of  a purplifh  tinge,  othervvife  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  be 
deftroyed. 

When  the  bulbs  are  properly  hardened  and  ripened, 
they  (hould  be  taken  up  and  feparated  from  any  olf-fets,  well 
cleared  from  earth,  loofe  (kins,  and  fibres  at  bottom  ; 
then,  after  expofing  them  a few  hours  to  the  fun,  put 
up  in  boxes  fingly  or  upon  dry  (helves  out  of  the  fun, 
to  remain  till  the  feafon  for  planting  them  again  arrives. 

Ail  the  off-fets  appearing  about  the  main  bulbs  at  the  lift- 
ing feafon,  are  to  be  carefully  feparated  from  them,  either 
as  loon  as  they  are  taken  up,  or  after  the  bulbs  have  lain  to 
ripen,  being  kept  feparate,  and  planted  in  the  early  autumn, 
in  beds  by  themfelves,  in  rows  lix  inches  afunder,  and  two  or 
three  deep,  where  they  fhould  remain  a year  or  two  ; then 
be  taken  up  at  the  proper  lifting  feafon  in  fummer,  and  ma- 
naged as  the  large  blowing  roots. 

In  railing  thele  bulbs  from  feed,  which  is  praftifed  by  the 
curious,  to  obtain  new  varieties,  to  increafe  their  flock  ; 
from  the  time  of  lowing,  it  will  be  four  or  five  years  before 
the  bulbs  produce  flowers  : the  feed  ripens  in  the  fummer, 
which  may  eafily  be  faved,  by  fuffering  fome  of  the  fineft 
Angles  and  half  doubles  to  (land  to  ripen  it  in  perfediion. 
The  proper  feafon  of  fowing  it  is  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  in  which  cafe  the  plants  will  appear  in  the  following 
fpring.  It  grows  perfectly  well  in  a bed  or  border  of  light 
earth  in  the  open  ground  ; but  where  only  a fmall  quantity 
is  to  be  fown,  it  may  be  done  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  be  there- 
by much  more  convenient  to  remove  int«  different  iituations 
at  different  feafons,  as  there  may  be  occaflon.  Whichever 
mode  is  adopted,  light  I'ich  mould  (hould  conffantly  be 
chofen  for  the  purpole,  the  furface  being  rendered  perfectly 
even  and  fmooth,  and  the  feeds  fown  with  regularity  over  it, 
and  covered  in  to  the  depth  of  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a halfi  Where  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  they  (hould  be 
plunged  up  to  their  brims  in  the  mould,  in  fome  dry  litua- 
tion,  and  ,as  the  winter  begins  to  fet  in,  be  removed  either 
under  the  occafional  protection  of  a hot-bed  frame,  or  be 
covered  with  fome  light  dry  litter  in  frofty  weather,  but 
letting  them  be  fully  expofed  whenever  it  is  mild. 

As  foon  as  they  fir  ft  appear  in  the  fpring,  with  very  fmall 
leaves,  they  (hould  be  kept  perfectly  free  irom  weeds,  and 
have  a little  .flee  mould  lifted  over  them  in  the  autumn  in 
the  beds,  being  protected  in  the  winter  feafon  as  before  di- 
rected. When  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  in  the  fecond 
fummer,  the  young  bulbs  (hould  be  taken  up,  and  replanted 
in  nurfery  beds,  about  the  end  of  Auguit  or  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  in  fmall  drills,  two  inches  in  depth, 
letting  them  be  three  or  four  inches  apart.  They  may  remain 
in  this  fituation  two  years,  only  lifting  over  the  furfaces  of 
the  beds  about  half  an  inch  thicknefs  of  fine  mould  in  the 
autumn,  and  giving  them  occafional  protection  by  coverings 
or  other  means,  during  the  winters.  After  this  they  are  to 
be  managed  in  the  ufuai  manner,  being  taken  up  at  the  gene- 


ral lifting  feafon,  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  is 
the  autumnal  months. 

All  the  other  fpecies  are  capable  of  being  readily  increafed 
by  planting  out  the  off-fets  in  the  method  that  has  been 
already  direCled,  as  they  each  of  them  afford  them  in  great 
plenty.  They  may  be  taken  up  every  fecond  or  third  year, 
at  the  time  the  leaves  decay,  and  the  off-fets  be  feparated  and 
managed  in  the  fame  mode  as  has  been  directed  for  thofe  of 
the  firft  fpecies.  , 

Method  of  blowing  the  Bulbs  In  Water • -Glaffes  % &c. — Bulbs 
of  this  fort  may  be  brought  to  flower  in  the  winter  and  early 
fpring,  by  having  them  put  in  root-glaffes  filled  with  water, 
or  in  pots,  or  fmall  light  boxes  filled  with  fand,  or  light  dry 
fandy  mould,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  and  depofit- 
ing  them  in  a warm  room,  green  or  hot-houfe.  In  all  thefe 
Iituations  they  blow  in  a highly  agreeable  manner,  and  ear- 
lier or  later  in  thefe  different  feaions,  according  to  the  pe- 
riods at  which  the  bulbs  have  been  introduced  and  planted. 

The  forts  of  bulbs  commonly  employed  for  glaffes  and 
pots,  & c.  are  principally  the  varieties  of  the  oriental  kind,  efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  to  be  blown  in  water.  In  providing 
thefe,  care  ftiould  be  taken  to  feleft  fuch  bulbs  as  are  perfectly 
found  and  firm,  having  the  root  part  at  the  bottom  full, 
plump,  and  fiolid* 

The  glaffes  for  this  purpofe  are  of  the  bottle  kind,  having 
ft  might  upright  bodies  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  tops, 
where  they  terminate  in  wide  concave  mouths,  capable  of 
containing  one  root  or  bulb  in  each.  They  are  ufually  fold- 
at  the  glafs-fhops,  feed-ftiops,  and  nurferies,  at  from  about 
five  to  nine  (hillings  the  dozen.  In  ufing  them  they  ftiould  be 
filled  with  loft  clear  water  up  to  the  necks,  and  a little  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouths,  one  bulb  being  then  placed  in 
each  glafs,  with  the  bottom  or  root  part  a little  in  the  water, 
and  the  top  upright,  fetting  them  in  the  window  of  a room 
which  faces  the  fun,  or  upon  a chimney-piece,  or  the  (helves 
of  a light  room  where  there  is  a fire,  as  the  growth  of  the 
bulbs  is  thus  greatly  promoted.  And  they  foon  put  forth 
ftrong  root-fibres  into  the  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  pufti 
out  leaves  and  flower-buds  at  the  tops,  which  advance  in  a 
regular  manner  to  flowering,  in  their  peculiar  habits.  It  is 
neceffary  to  renew  the  water  occafionally,  as  it  becomes  foul, 
or  affords  a foetid  fmell,  by  difeharging  the  old,  and  imme- 
diately filling  up  the  glaffes  with  fuch  as  is  frefli,  which  is  the 
whole  of  the  trouble  that  is  requifite  in  their  management. 
As  foon  as  the  (talks  and  flovver-fpikes  are  advanced  to  a 
tolerable  height,  a neat  fmall  dick  (liquid  be  placed  to  each 
as  a fupport  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  direction. 

But  in  order  to  have  the  bulbs  in  blow  at  the  moft  early 
feafon,  the  glaffes  that  contain  them  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
liot-houfe,  or  other  forcing-houfe. 

And  by  planting  fome  bulbs  in  pots  or  neat  boxes  of  light 
fandy  earth,  or  pure  fand,  in  the  autumn,  and  putting  them 
in  a warm  fitting  room,  green-houfe,  &c.  they  will  flower  at 
an  early  period. 

The  bulbs  in  the  glaffes  ufually  flower  in  about  fix,  eight, 
or  tea  weeks,  acccording  to  the  warmth  of  the  fituation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  And  they  generally  continue  in 
blow  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Where  bulbs  of  this  fort  are  to  be  forced  by  fire  or  bark 
heat,  fome  middling  fmall  pots  (hould  be  provided,  or' final!, 
neat,  oblong  boxes,  fix  inches  in.  depth,  filling  them  half 
way,  or  a little  more,  with  light  dry  earth,  or  that  of  a fandy 
nature,  or  with  fand,  planting,  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
bulbs  in  each  pot  or  box,  according  to  the  fize  of  them, 
prefling  the  bottoms  gently  into  the  earth,  and  filling  up 
with  more  earth  or  fand  over  the  crown  of  the  bulbs. 
After  they  have  been  thus  planted,  the  pots  or  boxes 
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fhould  be  placed  in  the  houfes,  See.  watering  the  bulbs  mo- 
derately with  foft  water,  when  the  earth  appears  dry.  They 
foon  come  into  blow  in  this  way,  and,  when  the  flowering  is 
over,  and  the  Hems  and  leaves  are  decayed,  the  old  bulbs 
fhould  be  taken  up,  cleaned  and  dried  ; being  afterwards 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  to  recover  ftrength,  and  pro- 
duce good  effedlsin  the  future  year. 

Thefe  are  all  highly  beautiful  plants,  that  afford  much 
ornament  and  variety  in  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds.  The 
more  hardy  common  forts  are  proper  in  the  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  parts  towards  the  fronts  ; and  thofe  of  the  double 
finer  kinds,  in  beds,  pots,  glaffes  and  boxes,  to  be  fet  out 
for  variety. 

HYADES,  *Y ahe,  from  vu  , to  rain,  in  AJlronomy,  are 
feven  liars  on  the  bull’s  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for 
the  bringing  of  rain. 

The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  bull’s  left  eye,  by  the 
Arabs  called  Aldebaran.  See  Taurus. 

The  poets  feign  them  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  Pleione  ; and  we  have  the  names  of  fix  of  them,  viz. 
Eudora,  Ambrofia,  Prodice,  Coronis,  Philito,  and  Polifo, 
others  add  a feventh,  viz.  Thione.  Their  brother  Hyas 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  a lionefs,  they  wept  his  death  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  the  gods,  in  compaflion  to  them, 
tranflated  them  into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  Bull’s 
forehead  ; where,  as  they  fay,  they  continue  to  weep  : this 
conftellation  being  fuppofed  to  prefage  rain. 

Others  reprefent  the  Hyades  as  Bacchus’s  nurfes,  and  the 
fame  with  the  Dodonides,  who  fearing  the  refentment  of 
Juno,  and  flying  from  the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were 
tranflated  by  Jupiter  into  heaven. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  pretended  Hyades,  a Greek  term 
fignifying  rainy,  were  merely  poetical  perfonages,  whofe 
names  were  given  to  certain  itars  difeovered  by  Atlas. 

HYjENA,  or  Hi;ena,  in  Natural  H'Jlory,  a fpecies  of 
the  canis,  with  a flraight  annulated  tail,  and  the  hairs  of  the 
neck  long  and  eredt ; naked  ears,  and  four  toes  on  each  foot. 
It  has  fix  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw  ; and 
between  the  tail,  which  is  fhort,  and  the  anus,  a tranfverfe 
orifice.  The  animal  which  is  known  to  us  by  this  name  is  a 
quadruped  almofl  as  large  as  a wolf,  excepting  that  its  legs 
are  not  fo  long  ; the  hair  of  it  is  rough,  and  its  fkin  fpotted 
with  divers  colours.  Hyaenas  were  formerly  produced  at 
Rome  in  the  public  games,  and  they  have  been  reprefented 
on  fome  medals  on  account  of  their  rarity.  Spanheim, 
who  had  copies  of  it  engraved  from  medals,  deferibes  it  with 
the  head  of  a maftiff,  with  fhort  triangular  ears,  a lion's  tail 
and  feet,  and  hair  fpotted  all  over  like  a tyger’s.  It  inhabits 
Afiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Perfia,  and  Barbary. 

Pliny’s  account  of  this  animal  is  very  fabulous.  He  fays, 
that  it  changes  its  fex  every  year  ; and  that  from  its  eyes  are 
taken  precious  ftones,  called  hy<znia.  Ariflotle  and  vElian 
fay,  that  it  makes  dogs  dumb  with  its  fhadow  ; and  that  it 
imitates  the  fpeech  of  mankind  in  order  to  deceive  them, 
and  thus  draw  them  out  of  their  houfes  and  devour  them- 
The  fuperflitious  Arabs  carefully  bury  the  head  when  they 
kill  a hyaena,  left  it  fhould  be  applied  to  magical  purpofee, 
as  the  neck  was  of  old,  by  the  Theflalian  forcerefs.  Lucan, 
lib.  vi.  672. 

Bufbequius,  in  his  travels  to  Amafia,  relates  feveral  par- 
ticulars of  this  animal.  He  fays,  it  is  almoft  of  the  fhape 
of  a wolf,  but  not  fo  tall  ; that  its  hair  is  like  that  of  a 
wolf,  except  its  being  more  briftly,  and  marked  at  certain 
d.ftances  with  great  black  fpots  ; it  has  no  neck,  but  its 
head  is  faftened  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  fo  that  it  is 
forced  to  turn  itfelf  quite  round,  whenever  it  would  look 
behind.  It  is  very  cruel  and  voracious;  it  drags  dead 


bodies  out  of  graves,  and  carries  them  to  its  den.  It  alfo 
preys  on  the  herds  and  flocks.  It  is  faid  to  imitate  the 
voice  of  a man,  and  that  by  this  means  it  often  deceives 
travellers.  It  is  a folitary  unfociable  animal,  and  inhabits 
the  chafms  of  rocks.  Thefe  animals  have  a moft  malevolent 
afpedt  ; and  they  are  in  their  nature  cruel,  fierce,  and  un- 
tameable. 

Hyaena,  foffil  remains  of.  M.  Cuvier,  in  his  Report  to 
the  National  Inftitute  of  France,  of  the  Tranfaftions  of 
the  Phyfical  and  Mathematical  Clafs  in  1806,  mentions, 
that  the  bones  of  hyaenas  have  been  found  in  a great 
number  of  caverns  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many, in  company  with  the  fkeletons  of  tigers,  bears,  and 
other  animals  of  unknown  fpecies:  they  ate  alfo  found  in 
loofe  recent  alluvial  foils,  in  fome  vallies,  he  fays,  in  the 
Report  for  1809.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  35.  p.  388. 

HYiENIUS  Lapis,  the  name  of  a itone  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  eyes  of  the  hyaena.  Pliny  tells  11s,  that  thefe 
creatures  were  anciently  hunted  and  deftroyed  for  the  fake 
of  thefe  ftones,  and  that  it  was  fuppofed  they  communicated 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  being  put  under  the  tongue. 

HYAGNIS,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  Oxford  marbles 
tell  us,  was  of  Celene,  and  according  to  Alexander,  cited 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Dialogues,  he  was  the  moft  ancient  per- 
former on  the  flute  in  Greece. 

He  was  contemporary  with  Eridlhon,  1506  years  B.  C., 
who  inftituted  the  Panathenaean  games  at  Athens.  He  was 
faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  nomes  confecrated  to  Cybele, 
to  Bacchus,  to  Pan,  and  to  many  other  divinities. 

He  added  a lixth  firing  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury.  Some 
make  him  the  inventor  of  the  Phrygian  mode,  and  double 
flute.  He  was  the  father  of  Marfyas,  according  to  Plutarch 
and  Nonnus.  Apuleius  fays,  that  he  brought  the  flute  to 
its  higheft  perfedtion. 

HYALE,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana. 

HYALINjE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  derived  from  vcO.v, 
glafs,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fofiils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  talcs, 
the  characters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  compofed  of  fe- 
parate  pla<.es,  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  thofe  not  fifiile 
into  any  thinner. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  of  this  genus,  which  is 
found  lodged  in  the  clay,  in  the  fteep  banks  of  the  river 
Aube  in  Champaigne,  near  the  town  of  Bar,  and  in  fome 
other  places  along  that  river ; but  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world. 

HYALINGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Bleckingen  ; 20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Konfbeck. 

HYALITE,  in  Mineralogy,  occurs  in  wacke,  in  reni- 
form  mafies,  and  is  chiefly  found  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne. 
It  has  a confiderable  refemblance  to  gum,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  opal.  The  mafies  are  ufually  much  cracked.  Its 
colour  is  yellowiflr  and  greyifh-white,  and  it  occurs  in  thin 
crufts  on  other  minerals.  Externally  and  internally  it  is 
ftiining,  and  its  luftre  is  vitreous.  The  fradlure  is  fmall  and 
flat  conchoidal.  The  fragments  are  indeterminately  angular, 
and  fharp  edged.  It  is  tranflucent,  palling  to  femi-tranf- 
parent.  It  is  intermediate  between  the  hard  and  femi-hard  : 
is  brittle  and  frangible.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  2.1 1.  It 
is  infufible  at  150  of  Wedgwood,  but  yields  to  foda. 
Jamefon’s  Min.  Thomfon’s  Chemiftry. 

HYALOIDES,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients, 
the  name  of  a tranfparent  ftone  fit  to  engrave  leals  on,  which 
was  the  great  ufe  they  made  of  the  gems,  and  very  bright 
and  readily  refledfing  the  images  of  things.  We  have  this 
ftone  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  America,  particularly 
about  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  from  whence  many  fair 
ftones  of  it  have  at  timSs  been  brought,  and  have  been  by 
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fome  miftaken  for  diamonds  ; they  are  a fort  of  pebble  cryf- 
tal,  approaching  to  what  the  jewellers  call  the  white  fap- 
phire.  Hill’s  Theophraft.  p.  80. 

Hyaloides,  from  v*\n,  glafs,  in  Anatomy,  is  fometime8 
applied  to  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  contained  be- 
twixt the  tunica  retina,  and  the  uvea. 

HYANCHE,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  medicinal  writers 
to  fignify  a quinfy,  attended  with  a fwelling  on  each  fide  of 
the  throat. 

HYARON,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulf 
of  Napoli  and  the  gulf  of  Engia. 

HYAT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Solla- 
pour  ; 12  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Sollapour. 

HYATNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal; 
1 8 miles  N.W.  of  Mauldah. 

HYBERNICUS  Lapis.  See  Irifh  Slate. 

HYBLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily  ; of 
which  Stephanus  gives  an  account,  diftinguiftiing  three  places 
of  this  name  under  the  appellations  of  major,  minor,  and 
parva.  The  firft,  or  Hyhla  major,  was  fituated  near  and 
fouth  pf  mount  iEtna.  Paufanias,  in  his  “ Eliac,”  1.  i. 
c.  25,  fays,  that  it  was  fituated  in  the  territory  of  Catana, 
and  entirely  depopulated.  Avola,  16  miles  from  Syracafe, 
which  formerly  ftood  on  a hill,  boafts  of  having  been  the 
Hybla  major,  fo  celebrated  for  its  honey  : but  to  this  title 
fo  many  places  lay  claim,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  decide  on  the 
fubjed.  See  Avola,  Melilli,  and  Paterno.  Hybla 
minor,  or  minima,  called  alfo  Herea,  was  fituated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Sicily  ; and  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Syracufe. 
This  is  now  “ Calata-Girone.’’  Hybla  parva  was  a mari- 
time town  of  Sicily,  on  the  eaftern  coaft.  It  was  alfo 
denominated  Galaotis,  and  more  frequently  Megara,  from 
which  the  gulf,  to  the  fouth  of  which  it  was  fituated,  was 
called  “ Megarenlis  finus.” 

Hybla,  Mount.  See  Melilli. 

HYBL.EANUM  Bitumen.  See  Bitumen. 

HYBOMA,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  furgical  writers  for 
a gibbofity  of  the  fpine. 

HYBRISTICA,  of  injury,  in  Antiquity,  a folemn 
feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  lacrifices,  and  other  cere- 
monies ; at  which  the  men  attended  in  the  apparel  of  women, 
and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do  honour  to  Venus  in 
quality  either  of  a god,  or  a goddefs,  or  both.  Or,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  others,  the  hybriftica  was  a 
feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein  the  women,  being  dreffed 
like  men,  infulted  their  hufbands,  and  treated  them  with  all 
marks  of  fuperiority,  in  memory  of  the  Argian  dameshaving 
anciently  defended  their  country  with  fingular  courage 
aguinft  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the  great  ac- 
tions of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  fignifies  infamy ; 
which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  occafion,  wherein  the  wo- 
men ftrutted  about  in  men’s  clothes,  while  the  men  were 
obliged  to  dangle  in  petticoats. 

HYDAGE.  See  Hidagf. 

HYDARTHRUS,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  the  difeafe  of  the 
joints,  better  known  by  the  name  of  white-fwelling.  The 
term  is  derived  from  water , and  apQpov,  a joint. 

HYDASPES.  See  Behut. 

HYDATID,  v^xaU,  in  Medicine,  from  v$u g,  water , in  the 
genitive  cafe,  uSar*?,  literally  a veficle  containing  a watery  or 
tranfparent  fluid,  denotes  certain  fpherical  bodies,  which  are 
found  occafionally  in  man,  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  lodged 
in,  or  adhering  to,  the  different  vifcera. 

The  term  hydatid  has  been  applied  to  two  fpecies  of  vefi- 


cular  bodies,  which  appear  to  differ  very  materially  in  their 
nature  : one  of  thefe,  which,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  is  com- 
monly found  adhering  to  the  liver,  fpleen,  or  mefentery,  and 
appears  to  have  no  farther  connexion  with  the  body,  than 
as  it  furniflies  a nidus,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  to  poffefs  an  independent  vitality : the 
other  fpecies,  which  is  found  attached  to  the  kidnies,  uterus, 
ovaries,  or  placenta,  is  confidered  as  dependent  on  a mere 
morbid  alteration  of  the  ftrudfure  of  thefe  parts.  The  firft 
of  thefe  may  be  called  the  true,  the  fecond  the  Jpurious  hy- 
datid, for  the  fake  of  diftinftion  ; although  at  prefent  we 
cannot  confider  the  nature  of  either  variety  as  fatisfaftorily 
afcertained,  or  the  appellations  as  ftridtly  corredl. 

I . Of  the  true  Hydatid.  The  firft  authors,  who  defcribed 
the  hydatids  accurately,  and  obferved  that  they  poffeffed  the 
power  of  motion,  were  Phil.  Jac.  Hartmannus,  who  pub- 
liftied  his  difcovery  in  the  year  1685  (^ee  Mifcell.  Natur. 
Curiof.  Dec.  2,  Ann.  4 );  and  Dr.  Tyfon,  whofe  account 
was  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year 
1692,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
Hartmann’s  obfervations.  Tyfon,  who  defcribed  and  figured 
the  hydatid,  as  found  in  (heep,  obferved  the  neck  and  mouth 
of  the  animal,  and  faw  them  in  motion  ; Hartmann  farther 
faw  the  whole  body  in  motion,  by  putting  them  into  warm 
water.  Profeffor  Pallas  afterwards  examined  them  very 
minutely,  and  finding  their  heads  of  the  fame  ftru&ure  as 
that  of  the  tenia,  or  tape-worm,  he  gave  them  the  name  of 
tenia  hydatigena.  (See  his  Mifcellanea  Zoologica.)  The 
abbe  Fontana  alfo  obferved  them  in  (heep,  faw  the  young 
ones  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the  parent  bag,  and  alfo  with 
a microfcope  examined  the  heads  of  them,  and  found  them 
refembling  thofe  of  taeniae.  (Opufcoli  Scelti,  tom.  6.)  Dr. 
Baillie  fays,  “ there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in 
the  livers  of  (heep  are  animalcules  : they  have  been  feen  to 
move  when  taken  out  of  the  liver,  and  put  into  warm  water; 
and  they  retain  this  power  of  motion  for  a good  many  hours 
after  a (heep  has  been  killed.”  (Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  224. 
cd.  2d.)  The  late  Dr.  John  Hunter  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  fome  hydatids,  that  were  found  in  the  abdomen  of 
a (heep,  adhering  to  the  fat  about  the  kidnies,  and  to  the 
liver,  in  confiderable  number. 

“ The  hydatids  in  the  (heep  were  exaftly  the  fame  with 
thofe  defcribed  by  Tyfon.  They  confift  of  a mouth,  neck, 
and  oblong  fpherical  body.  The  mouth  had  nothing  of  the 
cruciform  appearance,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
that  late  writers  have  made  the  charadleriftic  mark  of  tenia , 
and  which  they  fay  is  to  be  found  in  all  hydatids.  The 
mouth,  examined  with  fome  care  with  the  microfcope,  ap- 
peared to  be  a fimple  longitudinal  aperture.  The  neck  was 
compofed  of  rings,  and  there  appeared  very  fine  circles  fur- 
rounding the  body.  They  varied  in  (ize,  from  that  of  a chef- 
nut  to  the  dimenfions  of  a turkey’s  egg.  When  put  in  warm 
water,  though  it  mull  have  been  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after 
the  (heep  had  been  killed,  they  moved  brifkly,  with  a kind  of 
periftaltic  motion  all  over  the  body.  Each  hydatid  w'as 
lodged  in  a feparate  fac,  which  w^as  little  more  than  fufhcient 
to  hold  it,  for  the  neck  w^as  reflected  upon  the  body.  The 
fides  of  the  fac  w'ere  lubricated  with  a mucous  fluid.”  See 
Tranfaftions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chirurg.  Knowdedge,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

Hydatids  are  alfo  found  in  the  brain  of  (heep,  in  which 
cafe  they  produce  the  difeafe,  called,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country  “ the  flaggers .”  The  hydatid  is  lodged  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  ; in  one  (heep  there  were  two  hydatids, 
one  in  each  hemifphere  of  the  brain  ; they  were  of  an  irre- 
gular oval  fhape,  they  had  no  mouth ; their  coats  had  the 
fame  appearance  as  in  the  hydatids  found  in  the  abdomen  ; 
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and,  when  put  in  warm  water,  they  had  a ftrong  periftaltic 
motion.  In  fome  there  were  cinders  of  young  ones  adhering 
to  their  inner  coats.  Thefe  were  fomewhat  oval  in  their 
thape,  and  adhered  by  one  end  ; but  oh  detaching  them  care- 
fully, and  examining  them  with  good  magnifiers,  I could 
never  find  the  cruciform  mouth  described  by  fome  writers.” 
Dr.  Hunter,  loc.  cit. 

The  hydatids,  found  in,  or  attached  to,  the  liver,  in  the 
human  fubject,  bear  a ilrong  analogy  to  thofe  of  iheep 
above  defcribed  ; whence  it  is  concluded,  that  they  are  mod 
probably  alfo  animaleu'es.  They  have  never  been  feen  to 
move,  indeed,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  put  into 
warm  water : a circumftance  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  length  of  time  which  elapfes  after  death,  before  the 
human  body  is  examined  ; during  which  the  hydatids  muft 
have  loft  their  living  principle.  There  is  undoubtedly  fome 
difference  between  the  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  Iheep,  and 
in  that  of  the  human  fubjeCl,  in  fimplicity  of  organization, 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a Ample  uniform 
bag,  and  the  hydatid  in  that  of  the  iheep  having  a neck 
and  mouth  appended  to  the  bag.  But  “ this  difference,” 
Dr.  Baillie  remarks,  “ need  be  no  confiderable  objection 
to  the  opinion  above  Hated  : life  may  be  conceived  to 
be  attached  to  the  molt  Ample  form  of  organization.  In 
proof  of  this,  hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of 
iheep,  refembKng  almofl  exactly  thofe  in  the  human  liver, 
and  which  have  been  feen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  animalcules.”  (Morbid  Anat.  p.  225.) 
In  other  refpedts,  too,  they  bear  a confiderable  analogy  to 
each  other. 

The  hydatids  of  the  liver  in  man  are  commonly  found  in- 
«lofed  in  a cylt,  which  is  frequently  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials,  fo  as  to  give  to  the 
touch  almofl  the  feeling  of  cartilage  : it  is  endowed  with 
a ilrong  contraftile  power,  fo  as  forcibly  to  protrude  its 
contents,  through  any  opening  made  into  it.  It  confifts  of 
two  coats,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  thick  and  laminated, 
the  inner  a foft  and  pulpy  lining,  like  coagulable  lymph. 
A cyft  may  contain  one  hydatid,  or  a greater  number  of 
them  : they  lie  loofe  in  the  cavity,  fwimming  in  a fluid  ; or 
fome  of  them  are  attached  to  the  fide  of  the  cyft. 

As  to  the  ftrudlure  of  the  hydatids  themfelves,  they  con- 
t ft  of  a tranfparent,  or  femi-tranfparent  bag,  uniformly 
round  and  frnooth,  and  contain  a clear  fluid  capable  of  co- 
agulation. The  common  colour  of  them  is  white,  but  they 
are  occafionally  feen  of  a light  amber  colour.  The  bag 
®t  the  hydatid  confifts  of  two  laminae,  and  poffeffes  a good 
deal  of  eonlraCtile  power.  They  are  commonly  unconnected 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  cyft  which  contains  them; 
but  fometimes  they  have  been  faid  to  inclofe  each  other 
in  a feries,  like  pill-boxes.  On  the  infide  of  an  hydatid 
fmaller  ones  are  fometimes  found,  which  are  commonly 
not  larger  than  the  heads  of  pins,  but  fometimes  they  are 
even  larger  in  their  fize  than  a goofeberry.  Thefe  are 
attached  to  the  larger  hydatid,  either  at  fcattered  irre- 
gular diftances,  or  fo  as  to  form  fmall  clufters  ; and  they 
are  alfo  found  floating  loofe  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger  hy- 
datids. Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  when  the  young  ones, 
^rowing  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  ones,  were  examined  with 
"the  microicope,  they  were  found  not  to  be  fet  in  the  coats 
like  pearls,  but  to  be  covered  by  a thin  tranfparent  mem- 
brane, fo  as  to  lie  between  two  layers.  The  moft  common 
lltuation  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  is  in  its  fubftance,  and 
inclofed  in  a cyft  ; but  they  are  occafionally  attached  to  the 
outer  furface  of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying 
more  or  lefs  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  many  inftances  of  hydatids,  occurring  in  the 


fituation  laft  mentioned,  and  terminating  life,  in  C0nr~ 
fequence  of  the  derangement  produced  by  the  prodigious 
preffure  on  the  vifcera,  which  they  oecaiioned.  In  thefs 
cafes,  a large  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  takes  place,  yielding 
a diltifiifl  fenfation  of  fluctuation,  as  in  afcites,  or  abdominal 
dropfy,  attended  with  emaciation  of  the  limbs,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  othe.r  fymptoms  of  im» 
peded  funCtioii9.  In  one  cafe,  related  by  Dr.  Simmons,  a 
cyft  was  found  after  death,  of  immenfe  fize,  filled  with 
hydatids  of  various  fizes,  and  attached  to  the  liver,  omentum, 
mcfentery,  and  peritoneum.  It  alfo  penetrated  the  diaphragm, 
and  then,  expanding  again,  filled  almoft  the  whole  of  the  left 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  adhering  to  the  pleura  and  mediaftinum. 
The  upper  part  of  this  fac  communicated  in  feveral  place9 
with  the  lungs,  which  were  ulcerated  ; fo  that  if  the  patient 
had  lived  long  enough,  fhe  would  probably  have  coughed  up 
hydatids,  as  one  of  the  openings  from  the  cyft  into  the 
lungs  was  large  enough  to  admit  a goofe-quill.  In  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  liver,  which  weighed  iixteen  pounds  and  a half, 
another  large  cyft  was  found.  This  contained  ten  pints  of 
hydatids,  and  iixteen  pints  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
abdominal  cyft  before  the  part  in  the  thorax  was  examined, 
(See  Medical  Communications,  vol.  1.  art.  5.)  A fimilar 
cafe  is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  2.  p.  170.  in  which  “an  immenfe  cyft,  occu- 
pying the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,”  was  found  after 
death,  connected  to  the  mefentery.  It  was  diftended  to  the 
utmoft,  and  contained  thirty-five  pints  of  hydatids,  many  of 
them  exceeding  the  largeft  oranges  in  fize.  In  both  thefe 
cafes,  the  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  common  afcites  during 
life ; and  iii  both  a fruitlefs  attempt  was  made  to  draw  oft 
the  fluid  by  tapping. 

In  the  iirft  of  thefe  hiftories,  we  have  feen  that  a 
fmall  communication  actually  exifted  between  the  fae  of 
hydatids,  and  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  although  none  of  the 
hydatids  had  pafled  that  way.  But  there  are  inftances  on 
record,  in  which  the  true  hydatids  were  coughed  up  from  the 
lungs.  A lady  of  Lancafter,  during  an  illnefs  which  con- 
tinued more  or  lels  for  three  years,  “ coughed  up  feveral 
hundreds  of  hydatids,  moft  of  which  were  burft,  and  of  thefe 
many  muft  have  been  as  large  as  a pullet’s  egg:  thofe  which 
were  not  burft,  were  only  about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg.’’ 
(London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  6.  p.  293,  for  the  year  1785.) 
This  lady  recovered  her  health  ; file  had  been  conlidered  as 
dropfical,  and  having  difeafe  in  the  liver.  Another  lady, 
who  had  a tumour  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  in  which 
fluctuation  was  diftindtly  perceived,  expectorated  135  hyda- 
tids in  the  courfe  of  four  months,  after  which  fhe  began  to 
amend.  Med.  Tran  factions  of  the  Coll,  of  Phyficiaus,  vol.  2. 
art.  22. 

In  fome  cafes  thefe  abdominal  cyfts  form  adhefions  to,  and 
communications  with,  the  alimentary  canal,  through  which 
the  hydatids  are  difeharged.  A lady  at  Windfor  was  treated 
with  mercurials,  under  the  fuppofition  that  hepatitis,  and 
confequent  fuppuration  in  the  liver,  had  taken  place.  “ In 
about  ten  days  the  mercury  began  to  affeft  her  mouth,  and 
at  the  fame  lime  fhe  voided  an  incredible  quantity  of  the 
tan'uc  hydutigena,  or  hydatides,  by  ftool  and  by  vomiting. 
Her  attendants  reckoned  fhe  pafled  to  the  number  of  a thou- 
fand  ; there  being  as  many  as  filled  two  large  chamber-pots. 
They  were  from  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  &c.”  An  hepatic  abfeefs  afterwards 
opened  externally,  a gall- ftone  was  difeharged  from  it,  and 
file  ultimately  recovered.  (Loud.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  10.  for 
1789,  p.  76.)  An  example  of  fatality  occafioned  by  a fac 
of  hydatids,  fituated  in  the  porla  of  the  liver,  which,  by  its 
preflure  ou  the  veffels,  produced  complete  obftruftion  and 
^ jaundice. 
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jaundice,  is  related  by  Dr.  Duncan,  fen.  in  the  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4.  p.  187. 

In  a few  in  fiances,  fmall  hydatids,  formed  in  the  kidnies, 
have  been  difcharged  by  urine  ; as  in  a cafe  related  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  who  obferves,  that  “ fometimes  the  true  hydatid  is 
formed  in  the  kidnies,  having  exactly  the  fame  nature  with 
that  which  grows  in  the  liver.”  (Morbid  Anat.  p.  279.) 
The  hydatids,  in  this  initance,  differed  much  in  fize,  from 
that  of  a fmall  orange,  to  that  of  a pin’s  head  : the  ftnaller 
ones  only  were  of  courfe  palfed  with  the  urine  ; but  in  conle- 
quence  of  the  increafed  exertion,  neceffary  to  drive  thefe 
through  the  urethra,  the  bladder  had  acquired  a confider- 
able  thicknefs  in  its  mufcular  coat,  as  in  other  cafes  of  ob- 
ftrudlion  to  the  free  palfage  of  the  urine.  In  a cafe  related 
by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  death  was  occafioned  by  a oolle&icn 
of  thefe  hydatids,  lodged  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
filing  the  pelvis,  and  producing  a fatal  fuppreffion  of  urine. 
Dr.  Hunter  puts  the  following  query  refpeCling  the  manner 
in  which  the  hydatids  came  to  be  lodged  in  that  fituation. 
“ It  has  been  ohferved,”  he  fays,  “ that  they  are  moll  com- 
monly found  in  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  in  the  prefent  cafe 
their  original  feat  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  lafc  of 
thefe  vifcera  : may  not,  however,  one  of  the  facs  or  bags  in 
the  fpleen  have  burft,  by  which  the  contents  would  be 
fpread  all  over  the  abdomen,  and  from  their  own  gravity 
would  naturally  fall  into  the  pelvis  ; and  may  they  not  have 
adhered  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  fo  multiplied  there 
See  Tranf.  of  a Society,  &c.  before  quoted,  vol.  1.  p.  48. 

Laftly,  thefe  hydatids  are  faid  to  have  been  difcharged 
from  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  See  Philof. 
Trans,  vol.  25. 

Such  are  the  lituations  in  which  the  true  hydatids 
have  been  obferved  to  occur,  and  the  modes  in  which  they 
have  eventually  been  difcharged  or  have  deftroyed  the  patient. 
Dr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  of  the  various  cafes  related  by 
writers  fcarcely  any  proved  fatal,  when  the  hydatids  found 
an  outlet.  But,  however  defirable  it  might,  therefore,  be 
to  procure  fuch  an  outlet,  where  the  prefence  of  hydatids 
is  fufpe&ed,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  they  are  generally  feated 
in  the  abdomen,  art  can  feldom  if  ever  interfere,  and  the 
bufiaefs  mull  be  left  entirely  to  nature. 

2.  The  fpurious  hydatids , if  that  term  be  allowable,  which 
«re  found  conne&ed  with  the  kidnies,  the  placenta,  the 
ovaries,  and  uterus,  appear  to  differ  greatly  in  their  nature 
from  the  hydatids  above  deferibed.  They  are  not  inclofed 
in  firm  cylls,  nor  exift  without  any  attachment  to  each 
other,  or  the  furrounding  parts,  nor  do  the  larger  ones  con- 
tain others  attached  to  their  internal  coats,  or  fwimming  in 
the  fluid,  as  in  the  true  hydatids.  “ Their  coats  are  alfo 
thinner,  and  lefs  pulpy,  and  not  uncommonly  they  are  al- 
tnoft  as  thin  as  any  membrane  of  the  body.5’  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  they  depend  on  a difeafed  alteration  of  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  feated,  and  are  not  diilinft  organized 
Ample  animals.  (Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  p.  278.)  The  hydatid 
Itrudlure  of  the  placenta  is  a difeafe  not  very  uncommon, 
and  ufu'ally  occafimjs  mifearriage  ; for  when  it  takes  place, 
Mr.  Home  has  remarked,  “ the  natural  healthy  actions  for 
the  fupport  of  the  foetus  are  fo  much  impeded,  that  its 
growth  is  arrefted.  This  evidently  happened  in  a cafe  pub- 
iifhed,  with  an  engraving  of  the  placenta  and  feetus,  by  Dr. 
Denman  : and  when  the  patient  does  not  early  mifearry,  the 
fetus  difappears  ; and  in  all  the  inftances  where  mifearriage 
has  taken  place  in  a more  advanced  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  I 
believe  no  fetus  has  been  found.”  (Mr.  Home,  in  Tranf. 
of  a Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  2.  p.  300.)  The  hydatids,  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
esmmonly  fmall,  from  the  fee  of  a pin’s  head,  to  that  of  a 
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large  pea  or  common  grape,  are  cluttered  together,  and  in- 
dividually connected  with  the  placenta,  or  with  each  other, 
by  a narrow  Italk  or  pedicle.  Lieutaud  has  mentioned  the 
circumftance  of  large  maffes  of  hydatids  being  found  in  the 
uterus.  (Hilt.  Anat.  Med.  tom.  r.  p.  335.)  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, as  Dr.  Baillie  fuggefts,  that  thefe  were  only  hydatids 
of  the  placenta  which  had  been  retained  there.  Loc.  cit. 
P-  379- 

Hydatids  are,  perhaps,  Bometimes  found  connedbed  with  the 
ovaria  : but  it  is  not  improbable,  as  the.  fame  author  re- 
marks, that  the  cylls,  in  ovarial  dropfy,  have  been  occa- 
fionally  confounded  with  the  true  hydatids,  to  which  they 
bear  fome  refembance.  They  are,  however,  really  very  dif- 
ferent. They  have  much  firmer  and  lefs  pulpy  coats  than 
hydatids  ; they  contain  a different  kind  of  fluid  ; and  they 
are  differently  connected  among  themfelves  : for  they  adhere 
to  each  other  laterally  by  pretty  broad  furfaces  ; do  not  in- 
clofe  each  other  ; and  appear  to  have  no  power  analogous  to 
generation,  like  hydatids,  by  which  fmaller  cylls  are  formed, 
that  are  attached  to  others  of  a larger  fize.  It  appears  not 
improbable,  that  thefe  ovarial  cylls  are  formed  by  a gradual 
enlargement  of  the  fmall  vehicles,  which  make  a part  of  the 
natural  ilru&ure  of  the  ovaria.  (Baillie,  p.  392.)  See 
E hey  fed  Dropsy. 

H X DAI  IDES,  Tixrii=c,  of  luxe,  for  via p,  water,  in  Na- 
tural Hijlory,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  a fpecies  of 
allroites,  the  lineations  of  which  refemble  waves.  It  is  by 
others  ufed  as  a name  of  the  enhydros. 

HYDATIS,in  Medicine . See  Hydatid. 

H ydatis,  in  Zoology.  See  Tjenia. 

HYDATISM,  in  Surgery,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writer* 
to  exprefs  the  noife  or  found  made  by  the  fludluating  hu- 
mours contained  in  abfeeffes. 

HYDA  i'OCHOLOS,  of  fefe,  water,  and  yjJ>  bile, 
an  epithet  ufed  by  the  old  writers  on  medicine  for  llool* 
more  than  ordinarily  liquid  or  bilious. 

HYDATOIDES,  ’Yinrouivi;,  formed  of  SSag,  lix ro;t 
water,  and  tiioc,  form,  refemblav.ee,  a name  fome  authors  give 
to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  inclofed  between  the 
cornea  and  uvea. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  compounded  of  vicx.ro:,  the  geni- 
tive of  viuif,  water,  and  I view,  / confder,  called  alf® 

hydromancy,  a kind  of  divination,  or  method  of  foretelling- 
future  events,  by  means  of  water. 

There  is  a natural  or  allowable  kind  of  hydatofeopia  : it 
conlills  in  foretelling  llorms,  tempells,  hurricanes,  See. 
from  natural  figns  or  indications  in  the  fea,  air,  clouds,  &c. 

HYDE,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltfhire,  in  February  1608.  He  was 
educated  in  the  elements  of  learning,  under  his  father’s  roof, 
by  the  vicar  of  the  pariih,  and  his  progrefs  was  fo  great  that 
he  was  deemed  fit  for  the  univerfity  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  was  intended  for  the  profefiion  of  the"  law,  and  was 
entered  very  early  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Here  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Nicholas  Hyde,  afterwards 
chief  juftice  of  the  King’s-bench.  He  had  the  happinefs  of 
being  introduced  early  to  a very  refpeftable  fet  of  acquaint- 
ance, amongwhom  wereperfonsof  the  firft  rank  for  talents  and 
learning  in  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  lord  Falkland,  Selden, 
KenelmDigby,  Carew,  Waller,  Sheldon,  Hales  of  Eton, 
Chillingworth,  &e.  of  whom  he  has,  in  his  memoirs,  o-jvea 
very  characteriilic  and  entertaining  (ketches.  To  their  con- 
verfation  and  example  he  has  aferibed  much  of  Ids  own 
greatnefs,  and  he  has  itrongly  expreffed  his  lenfe  of  the 
benefit  of  fuch  fociety,  by  faying  that  4!  he  never  was  fo 
proud,  or  thought  himfelf  fo  good  a man,  as  when  he  was 
the  worit  man  in  company.”  He  engaged  in  a cmfe  on 
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the  part  of  the  merchants  of  London,  which  was  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  archbiihop  Laud,  then 
a commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  who  became  very  ferviceable 
to  him  in  his  future  profeffional  advancement.  His  connec- 
tions were  the  means  of  throwing  a deal  of  bufmefs  into  his 
hands  as  a barrifter,  but  he  did  not  fo  immerfe  himfelf  in 
legal  purfuits  as  wholly  to  negledt  polite  literature,  and  by 
his  manner  of  living,  and  the  company  which  he  kept,  he 
feemed  to  affedt  the  gentleman  rather  than  the  man  of  bufi- 
nefs.  In  the  year  1640,  on  occafion  of  the  Scotch  re- 
bellion, he  was  chofen  burgefs,  and  fat  in  parliament  for 
'VVootton-Baffet.  Almoil  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  place 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  brought  forward  a complaint 
of  the  illegal  practices  and  oppreffions  of  the  earl  marffial’s 
court,  but  the  fpeedy  diffolution  of  the  parliament  prevented 
any  proceedings  upon  it  at  that  time.  In  the  new  houfe 
he  fat  for  the  borough  of  Saltafli,  and  renewed,  with  fo 
much  effedt,  his  attack  upon  the  marlhal’s  court,  that  he 
procured  its  fuppreilion.  He  now  laid  afide  his  bufmefs  at 
bar,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  public  concerns  of 
the  country,  and  being  an  independent  gentleman,  cnliiled 
under  the  banners  of  no  party,  he  was  frequently  appointed 
chairman  of  committees  in  matters  of  great  importance. 
One  of  thefe,  was  that  which  drew  up  the  charges  againft 
the  judges  for  their  decifion  in  the  cafe  of  {hip-money.  In 
this  cafe  he  oppofed  the  court,  but  at  the  fame  time  (hewed 
fuch  an  attachment  to  regal  government,  and  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  that  he  was  regarded  with  fufpicion  by  the 
heads  of  that  party.  The  king  was  fenfible  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  him,  and  took  an  opportunity  ofex- 
preffing  his  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  the  fervices  towards  himfelf, 
•and  his  regard  for  the  national  religion.  Flattered,  perhaps, 
by  his  fovereign's  condefcenlion,  he  was  from  this  time 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  royal  party  : he  avows  that  “ he 
had  a very  particular  paffion  and  devotion  for  the  perfon  of  the 
king  ; and  a molt  zealous  efieem  and  reverence  for  the  con- 
ftitution  of  government,  which  he  believed  fo  equally  poifed, 
that  if  the  leall  branch  of  the  prerogative  were  torn  off,  the 
fubjedt  fuffered  by  it,  and  he  was  as  much  troubled  when 
the  crown  exceeded  its  jull  limits.”  When  the  commons’ 
remon (trance  on  the  Rate  of  the  nation  came  out,  Mr.  Hyde, 
as  he  fays,  only  to  give  vent  to  his  own  indignation,  and 
without  the  leall  purpofe  of  communicating  it,  drew  up  a 
reply,  which,  however,  he  {hewed  to  lord  Digby,  and  at 
length  fuffered  it  to  appear  as  the  king’s  anlwer  with  the 
advice  of  his  council.  Soon  after  this  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  folicitor-general,  which  he  declined,  but  agreed  to 
be  one  of  a private  confultation  on  the  king’s  affairs  and  their 
management  in  parliament,  with  lord  Falkland,  and  fir  John 
Colepepper.  In  this  office  he  flood  apart  from  the  others, 
by  oppofing  the  king’s  affent  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the 
bifhops  of  their  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  which,  however, 
his  majefty  was  prevailed  on  to  give.  In  April  1642,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  fent  for  by  the  king  to  York  ; and  repairing 
thither  he  affilted  in  drawing  up  many  papers  in  the  royal 
caufe,  and  in  private  confultations.  The  parliament  re- 
called him,  but  refufing  to  comply  with  their  order  he  was 
exempted  from  pardon  by  a fpecial  vote.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  Hyde  was  nominated  to  the 
chancellorfhip  of  the  exchequer,  fivorn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  knighted.  He  remained  with  his  majeity  till  March 
1644,  when  he  accompanied  prince  Charles  into  the  Weft, 
and  afterwards  attended  him  to  the  Hand  of  Jerfey.  After 
the  prince  left  the  kingdom,  fir  Edward  Hyde  remained  in 
the  ifiand  two  years  longer,  purfuing  his  itudies  in  great 
tranquillity,  and  attending  to  the  compofition  of  a hiliory 
of  the  tranfadtions.  in  which  he  had  borne  a confpicuous 


part.  In  1648  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  prince  at  Paris- 
Upon  his  arrival  hefound  great  differences  prevailing  between 
the  queen-mother,  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  king’s 
court  at  the  Hague  was  not  in  a better  Rate  of  union,  and  he 
found  fo  little  good  to  be  done  by  a perfonal  attendance,  that 
he  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  where  his  wife  and  1 
children  were,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a ltudious  and  domeltic 
retreat,  and  in  a Ryle  fuited  to  his  reduced  circumflances. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Breda,  at  the  defire  of  the  princefs 
of  Orange,  the  late  king’s  eldeft  daughter,  who  propofed  to 
take  his  daughter  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  to  which, 
with  much  hefitation,  he  agreed  In  1657  he  was  appointed 
to  the  polt  of  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  he  very  un- 
willingly accepted,  properly  judging  that  it  was  ridiculous, 
as  the  office  proceeded  from  a king  without  a kingdom,  but 
it  appeared  that  Charles,  not  able  of  himfelf  to  rejedt  the 
importunities  of  tliofe  who  were  continually  applying  to  him 
for  contingents,  grants,  and  reverfions,  wiRied  to  throw  the 
burden  upon  one  who  had  firmnefs  enough  to  refufe  im- 
proper requefts.  At  the  ReRoration,  the  chancellor  might 
Jae  confidered  as  the  king’s  firit  and  moft  confidential  mini- 
iter  ; and  it  is  agreed,  that  he  difplayed  great  wifdom  and 
integrity'  in  fettling  the  many  difficult  affairs  which  this 
event  brought  tor  decifion.  He  is  particularly  praifed  for 
rejecting  the  propofal  of  raffing  a great  Handing  revenue, 
which  would  have  made  the  king  independent  of  future  par- 
liaments ; and  for  the  earneftnefs  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  difband  the  army'.  He  alfo  moderated  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  royalifts,  and  checked  their  appetite  for  revenge. 

His  honours  naturally  rofe  with  his  power,  and  in  1660  he 
was  created  a peer,  and  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  advanced  to 
the  titles  of  vifcount  Cornbury  and  earl  of  Clarendon.  He 
alfo  received  various  grants  from  the  crown,  which  rendered 
his  eftate  adequate  to  his  dignity.  A fhort  time  after  the 
king’s  return,  it  was  difcovered  that  his  daughter,  at  the 
princefs  of  Orange’s  court,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
duke  of  Y6rk,  who,  failing  of  fuccefs  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain her  favours  upon  eafy  terms,  had  entered  into  a private 
contract  of  marriage  with  her.  Lord  Clarendon  was  ex- 
ceflively  indignant  at  this  tranfadtion,  and  advifed  the  king 
to  fend  his  daughter  to  the  Tower,  and  bring  her  to  condign 
punifhment.  The  king,  however,  felt  lefs  keenly  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  behaved  with  great  juRice  and  propriety  in  the 
bulinefs,  though  the  duke  hafely  denied  his  marriage,  and 
even  encouraged  fcandalous  reports  againft  his  wife.  The 
queen-mother  alio  expreffed  the  utmoil  rage  at  the  connec- 
tion, but  fhe  was  neverthelefs  at  length  acknowledged  as 
duchefs  of  York,  and  eventually  gave  two  queens  to 
England.  This  marriage  was  made  a Rep  for  alienating  the 
king  from  his  chancellor,  and  in  1663  the  earl  of  Briftol  ex- 
hibited various  charges  againR  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
which  he  was  unable  to  fubfiantiate,  and  which  terminated 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  chancellor.  Many  other 
charges  were  brought  againR  him  ; his  oppofition  to  a bill 
for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  many  of  his  public  meafures 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  : his  admonitions  of  a corrupt 
prince  alienated  from  him  his  fovereign’s  affedtion,  fo  that, 
notwithRanding  all  h.s  faithful  ferdces  to  the  crown,  he  was, 
without  reludtance,  given  up  as  a facrifice  to  the  national 
odium.  In  Augult  1667,  he  was  required  to  refign  the  great 
feal,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  removed  from  all  oflices  of 
public  truR.  He  was  afterwards  impeached  of  high  treafon 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  the  lords  refufed  to  commit 
him  upon  their  charge,  and  during  the  debates  upon  this 
head  he  received  the  king’s  commands  to  withdraw  from  the 
kingdom.  Before  his  departure  he  fent  an  apology  to  the 
9 houfe 
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houfe  of  peers,  vvliicli  was  voted  to  be  a libel,  and  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  A bill  was  now  paffed 
agarnd  him  as  a fugitive  from  juflice.  He  landed  at  Calais, 
but  received  an  order  from  the  court  of  France  to  quit  their 
territory  inftantly.  A fit  of  illnefs  rendered  this  impoffible, 
and  he  finally  obtained  permilfion  to  refide  in  that  country. 
He  had  nearly  loll  his  life  by  an  attack  of  fome  Englifh 
feamen,  with  whom  he  was  very  unpopular;  after  this  he 
proceeded  to  Montpellier,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in 
writing  a vindication  of  his  conduct.  He  died  at  Rouen, 
in  the  month  of  December  1674.  His  body  was  brought 
to  England  and  interred  in  Weftminfter-abSey.  He  left 
feveral  children,  of  whom  his  eldefl  fon  fucceeded  him. 
Eord  Clarendon  was  author  of  “ Contemplations  and  Re- 
flections on  the  Book  of  Pfalms  “ A brief  View  of  the 
Errors  in  Hobbes’  Leviathan  “ The  Hilloryof  the  grand 
Rebellion,’’  in  three  volumes  folio,  to  which  was  added  his 
life,  and  a continuation  of  his  hiflory  publifhed  in  1759,  by 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  This,  his  great  work,  is  regarded 
as  a valuable  fource  of  information  on  the  events  of  that 
unhappy  period.  According  to  Mr.  Flume,  it  is,  except- 
ing Whitelock’s  memorials,  the  moil  candid  account  of  thofe 
times  compofed  by  any  contemporary  author.  Clarendon, 
fays  the  fame  hiflorian,  was  always  a friend  to  the  liberty 
and  conftitution  of  his  country.  It  is  faid  that  when  he  lirfl 
engaged  in  the  lludy  of  the  law,  his  father  exhorted  him 
with  great  earnednefis  to  fhun  the  practice,  too  common  in 
that  profefiion,  of  draining  every  point  in  favour  of  preroga- 
tive, and  perverting  fo  ufeful  a fcience  to  the  oppreflion  of 
liberty,  and  in  the  midd  of  thefe  rational  and  virtuous 
counfels,  which  he  reiterated,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
an  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  a few  hours  in  his  fon's  prefence. 
As  an  hidorian,  Clarendon  will  ever  be  eileemed  as  an  enter- 
taining writer,  even  independently  of  our  curiofity  to  know 
the  fails  which  he  relates.  He  is  more  partial  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  He  is  lefs  partial  in  his  relation  of 
fails  than  in  his  account  of  charailers : he  was  too  honed  a 
man  to  falfify  the  former;  his  affections  wereeaiily  capable, 
unknown  to  himfelf,  of  difguifing  the  latter.  “ An  air  of 
probity  and  goodnefs,”  fays  Hume,  “ runs  through  the 
whole  work,  as  thefe  qualities  did  in  reality  embellidi  the 
whole  life  of  the  author.’’  See  Hume's  Hid.  vol.  vii. 
oitavo.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  a mod  profound  Oriental  fcholar,  who 
fiourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Billingfley, 
near  Bridge«orth,  in  Shropfhire,  in  the  year  1636.  He  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  a learned  education  under  his  father’s 
indruilions,  and  at  the  age  of  lixteen  he  was  entered  of  King’s 
college,  Cambridge.  In  the  courfe  of  two  years  he  was 
fent  to  London  to  the  learned  Walton,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
CheAer,  as  a perfon  very  capable  of  addling  him  in  preparing 
for  publication  the  grand  polyglot  bible,  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  Mr.  Hyde  rendered  this  undertaking  the 
mod  effential  fervices  : he  tranferibe'd  the  Perfian  Pentateuch 
out  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  it  was  fird  printed, 
at  Condantinople,  into  the  proper  Perfian  characters.  Of 
this  Pentateuch,  Mr.  Hyde  added  a Latin  trandation  ; and 
he  further  addled  in  correcting  different  parts  of  Walton’s 
work,  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  languages. 
In  1658  Mr.  Hyde  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  of 
the  Queen’s  college,  and  foon  afterwards  appointed  Hebrew' 
reader  in  that  fociety,  Soon  after  the  redoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  Mr.  Hyde  was  made  under-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  which  furnifhed  him  with  ample  opportu- 
nities of  profecuting  his  favourite  dudies  with  Angular  ad- 
vantage, and  in  1 665  he  was  eleCled  to  the  office  of  head- 
keeper.  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  “ Veviio  Latina  e 
Vol.  XVIII. 


Lingua  Perfica,  et  Commentarii  in  Obfervationes  Ulug. 
Beigi,  de  Tabulis  Longitudinis,  et  Latitudinis  Stellarum 
fixarum.  ’ About  the  time  when  this  verfion  was  publifhed, 
Mr.  Hyde  became  acquainted  with  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  communicated  feveral  remarkable  paffages  relating 
to  chemidry,  phyfics,  and  natural  hiflory,  which  he  had 
colleCled  from  Oriental  writers.  In  1666  he  was  promoted 
to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  publifhed  “ Quatuor  Evangelia,  et 
A Cta  Apodolorum,  Lingua'  Malaica,  CharaCleribus  Euro- 
pceis,”  printed  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Boyle.  In  1674  he 
gave  the  world  “ Catalogus  imprefforum  Librorum  Biblio- 
thecas Bodleianse  in  Academia  Oxon  and  in  1678  he  w'as 
made  archdeacon  of  Glouceder.  Two  years  after  this  he 
W'as  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doClor  of  divinity,  and  from 
this  period  he  was  frequently  giving  additional  proofs  of  his 
unremitting  dudy,  and  fing-ular  fkill  in  all  kinds  of  Oriental 
learning.  An  account  of  his  feveral  learned  works  will 
be  found  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  alfo  in  a more 
abbreviated  form  in  the  General  Biography.  In  1697,  Dr. 
Hyde  was  appointed  regius  profeffor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon 
of  Chrifl-church.  Shortly  after  this  he  publifhed  “ the  Re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Perfians.”  Dr.  Hyde’s  profound  fkill  in 
Oriental  literature,  and  defire  to  promote  it,  w'ould  have  led 
him  to  publifh  many  more  learned  works  than  he  did,  could 
he  have  obtained  encouragement  from  the  public.  The 
want  of  this  obliged  him  to  decline  running  the  rifle  of  print- 
ing any  thing  more,  and  on  a iimilar  account  the  writings 
which  he  left  behind  him  were  differed  to  lie  negleCled,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  recover  them,  though  the  lofs  has  ever 
fince  been  regretted  by  the  learned,  and  thofe  w ho  knew'  how 
to  edimate  their  value.  In  1701  Dr.  Hyde  refigned  the 
office  of  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  on  account  of 
his  great  age  and  infirmities.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  , 
James  II.,  and  William  III.  he  had  occupied  the  pod  of 
interpreter  and  fecretary  in  the  Oriental  languages ; and  in 
the  courle  of  his  employment,  had  made  himfelf  mod  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  policy,  ceremonies,  and  cudoms 
of  the  Oriental  nations.  Dr.  Hyde  died  in  the  year  1702, 
at  his  apartments  in  Chrid-church,  in  the  fixty-feventh  vear 
of  his  age.  We  (hall  tranferibe  the  charader  of  this  great 
man  as  given  by  Granger  : “ Dr.  Thomas  Flyde,’’  fays  he, 
“ is  a great  character,  but  is  much  lefs  known  than  lie  de- 
ferves  to  be,  becaufe  the  dudies  in  which  lie  was  occupied 
are  but  little  cultivated.  Thofe  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  Oriental  languages,  are  adoniflied  at  the  prog-refs  which 
W'as  made  in  them  by  one  man,  though  aided  by  the  power 
of  genius,  fupported  and  drengthened  by  incedant  indudrv. 
There  never  was  an  Englifhman,  in  his  fituation  of  life,  who 
made  fo  great  a progrefs  in  the  Chiuefe.  Bochart,  Pococke, 
and  Hyde,  are  allowed  to  been  the  greatell  Orientalids  that 
any  age  or  nation  have  produced.  I am  informed  that 
Dr.  Hyde’s  mind  had  been  fo  much  engroffed  by  his  beloved 
dudies,  that  he  was  but  ill  qualified  to  appear  to  any  advan- 
tage in  common  converfaticn.”  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
mailer  of  the  Temple,  colleGed  and  republifhed  fome  of  his 
pieces  which  were  formerly  printed.  Thefe  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  two  volumes  quarto,  under  the  titleof  “ Syntagma 
Didertationum  et  Opufcula.”  Anthony  Wood  lias  preferred 
a catalogue  of  MSS.  which  Dr.  Hyde  had  either  completed, 
or  in  part  prepared  for  the  prefs.  Biog.  Brit. 

Hyde,  in  Geography,  a maritime  county  of  America,  in 
Newbern  didria,  North  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  the  ocean 
W.  by  Beaufort  county,  N.  by  Tyrrel,  and  S.  by  Carteret' 
it  contains  4783  inhabitants,  of  whom  1386  are  (laves. 

Hyde  of  Land.  See  Hide. 

Hyde-^/ZA  See  Hide-ovVA 
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HYDEPARK,  in  Geography , a townftiip  of  America, 
in  Orleans  county,  in  Vermont  ; containing  no  inhabitants. 

HYDER  Ally,  in  Biography , was  a foldier  of  fortune 
in  the  Eaft,  and  the  fon  of  a perfon  who  ferved  in  quality 
of  a “ killatar,”  or  governor  of  a imall  fortrefs,  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  Myfore.  He  is  faid  to  hare  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  war  in  the  French  camps  ; and  in  the  year  1753, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  their  auxiliary,  in  the  plains  of 
Tritchinopoly.  About  10  years  afterwards,  being  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Myfore  army,  he  dethroned  his  fovereign,  and 
governed  under  the  title  of  regent.  Soon  after,  he  extended 
his  dominions  on  every  fide,  the  Carnatic  excepted  : the 
fine  province  of  Bednore  (or  Biddanore)  and  the  Patan 
na’oobfhips  ofCuddapah,  Canoul,  &c.  befides  fome  Mahratta 
provinces  towards  the  river  Kiftnah,  and  the  country  of 
the  Nairs,  and  other  fmall  Hates  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  were 
added  to  his  original  poffeffions  ; until  at  laft  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a Hate,  in  extent  equal  to  Great  Britain,  and  pro- 
ducing a grofs  revenue  of  four  millions  fterling.  The  civil 
brails  and  revolutions  in  the  weftern  Mahratta  ftate,  par- 
ticularly in  latter  times,  allowed  Hyder  to  aggrandize  him- 
fclf  at  its  expence,  but  not  without  receiving  fome  fevere 
checks  from  that  quarter.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  the  war  between  him  and  the  Englilh  broke  out 
in  1767  ; neverthelefs  his  power  alarmed  his  neighbours,  and  a 
refolution  was  formed  for  attacking  him.  The  Mahrattas 
under  Maderow  entered  Hyder’s  country  on  the  fide 
towards  Vifiapour  ; and  the  Nizam,  joined  by  a detachment 
of  Britilh  troops,  moved  from  Hydrabad  towards  the 
frontier  of  Myfore,  foon  after.  Hyder  firll  contrived  to 
buy  off  the  Mahrattas  with  a large  fum  of  money,  and  the 
reftitution  of  fome  of  the  places  which  he  had  taken  from 
therti..  He  next  negotiated  with  the  Nizam,  and  fucceeded 
not  only  in  detaching  him  from  the  Englilh,  but  in  drawing 
him  over  to  his  party  : fo  that  the  Englilh  detachment  was 
compelled  by  necellity  to  retire  to  the  Carnatic  ; on  the 
frontiers  of  which  their  great  army  was  now  affembling. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  Nizam  in  the  Carnatic  had  been  always 
nominal;  however,  Hyder  who  now  meditated  the  conqueft 
of  it,  was  glad  to  obtain  from  the  Nizam  a grant,  or 
“ funnud,”  for  the  nabobfhip  of  it  ; and  from  this  time,  at 
lea  ft,  he  confidered  Mahomed  Ally  as  his  rival.  In  the 
days  of  this  laft  mentioned  prince’s  diftrefs,  when  he  poffeffed 
only  a fmall  part  of  the  Carnatic,  he  had  engaged  to  cede  the 
fortrefs  of  Tritchinopoly,  amoft  important  poll  in  thefouthern 
divifion  of  it,  to  the  king  of  Myfore,  for  the  affiftance  then 
afforded  him  ; but  this  engagement  never  being  performed, 
Hyder  adopted  the  claims  and  refentments  of  the  prince,  of 
whofe  throne  he  had  taken  poffeffion  ; and  never  loft  fight  of 
his  title  to  Tritchinopoly.  In  the  war  that  immediately  en- 
fued,  a ftrong  detachment  of  the  Britilh  army  feized  on 
Hvder’s  province  of  Coimbettore,  a fertile  diltridt  on  the 
Couth  of  Myfore,  and  commanding  a ready  pafs  to  Hyder’s 
capital,  Seringapatam.  During  the  years  1767,  1768,  and 
part  of  1769,  the  war  was  continued  with  various  fuccefs. 
(See  PIiNDOOsTAN.)  In  1771  Hyder  fuffered  a total  defeat 
from  the  Mahratta  army  within  a few  miles  of  his  capital, 
into  which  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  having 
fuftained  a great  lofs.  Here,  as  his  enemies  had  neither  fkill 
nor  the  ordinary  requifites  for  a fiege,  he  remained  iin- 
molefted,  and  patiently  waiting  the  retreat  of  his  enemies 
after  they  had  defolated  the  country.  Some  fubfequent 
years  of  peace  very  much  improved  both  his  army  and  reve- 
nues ; and  the  diffractions  that  fubfifted  among  the  Mahrat- 
tas afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  territo- 
ries at  their  expence.  Hyder’s  projects  of  ambition  were 
counteradted  by  two  unfuccefsful  campaigns,  in  which  heuom- 
batted  with  the  Britilh  troops  under  fir  Eyre  Coote  ; fo  that 
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in  0 dtober  1782,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  ot  earneftly 
wilhing  for  peace.  Soon  after  Hyder  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  fon  Tippoo.  (See  Hindoostan. ) Major 
Rennell,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Ihort  abftradt  which  he  has.  given 
in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Memoir”  of  the  hillory  ot  Hy- 
der, fubjoins  the  following  outline  of  his  character,  which, 
as  he  conceives,  has  been  little  underftood.  “ His  military 
fuccefs,  founded  on  the  improvement  of  difciplirie  ; atten- 
tion to  merit  of  every  kind  ; conciliation  of  the  different 
tribes  that  ferved  under  his  banners  ; contempt  of  ftate  and 
ceremony,  except  what  naturally  arofe  from  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  his  confequent  economy  in  peifonal  cx- 
pences  (the  different  habits  of  which  form  the  chief  dif- 
tindtion  of  what  is  called  character  among  ordinary  princes 't 
together  with  his  minute  attention  to  matters  of  finance,  and 
the  regular  payment  of  his  army  : — all  thefe  together  raifed 
Hyder  as  far  above  the  princes  of  Hindooftan,  as  the  great 
qualities  of  the  late  Pruffian  monarch  raifed  him  above  the  ge- 
nerality ot  European  princes ; and  hence  I have  ever  conlider- 
ed  Hyder  as  the  Frederic  of  the  Eaft.  Cruelty  was  the 
vice  of  Hyder  ; but  we  are  to  confider  that  Hyder’s  ideas  of 
mercy  were  regulated  by  an  Aliatic  ftandard  ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  rate  his  own  charafter  for  mode- 
ration and  clemency,  as  far  above  thofe  of  Tamerlane,  Nadir 
Shah,  and  Abdallah,  as  berated  hi ; difcipline  above  theirs.”  ■ 

HYDERGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, in  Oude  ; 21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Fyzabad. 

HYDERGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore  ; nine 
miles  S.W.  of  Bednore. 

HYDNOPHYLLUM,  or  Hydnophyllon,  in  Botany , 
a name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a plant  which  they 
tell  us  grew  on  thofe  places  where  the  tubera  or  truffles  lay 
underneath. 

HYDNORA.  See  Aphyteia. 

HYDNUM,  an  ancient  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus, 
but  mifapplied,  as  the  uSvov  of  Diofcorides,  Ldvov  of 
Theophraftus,  fo  called  from  oihv,  to  j well , is  the  Truffle 
or  Tuler. — Perfoon  Syn.  Fung.  554.  Linn.  Gen.  568. 
Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14  978.  Schreb.  769.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t. 
v.  2 (Erinaceus ; Dill.  Gift.  188.  Mich.  t.  72.)  Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cap  turbinate  ; fmooth  above  ; echinated  be- 
neath with  aul-thaped  fibres. 

Obf.  Thefe  awl-fhaped  bodies  which  Linnaeus  compares 
to  the  prickles  of  a hedge-hog,  are  foft,  folid,  conical,  or 
cylindrical  fub fiances,  emitting  feeds  from  every  part  of  their 
iurface.  Bulliard. 

This  is  a very  extenfive  genus  of  Fungi,  Perfoon  in  his 
Synopfis  having  deferibed  26  fpecies,  molt  of  which  have 
been  figured  either  by  Sowerby,  Bulliard,  Jacquin,  or  Schra- 
der.— Linnaeus  was  acquainted  with  only  fix  fpecies  of 
Hydnum.  Thefe  plants  are  chiefly  found  in  moift:  iituations 
upon  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  It  will  be  fuffitient  to 
enumerate  a few  of  the  molt  ftriking  fpecies.  — H.  imbrica- 
tum,  Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  73,  was  communicated  from  lord 
Ongley’s  plantations  in  Bedfordftiire.  Its  colour  is  a dufky 
yellow,  having  a reddilh  brown  border. — II.  repandum,  t. 
176,  is  found  plentifully  in  Peckham  and  Horniey  woods, 
during  autumn.  This  is  of  a fine  reddifh  buff  colour,  and 
very  brittle  in  fubftance. — II.  Uaviefii,  t.  15,  is  a fmall  yel- 
low or  brown  fungus;  when  frefh  of  a pure  white,  more 
rare  than  beautiful,  very  fimilar  in  tex-ture  to  Boletus  verfi co- 
lor, and  wa3  firft  difeovered  in  Anglefea  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Davies — II.  fullamellofum,  t.  it 2.  of  a delicate  white 
colour,  was  fent  from  Bedfordftiire  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ab- 
bot.— II.  aurifcalpium , Barba  Jo-vis,  cora/loides,  membranaceum , 
and  ramofum,  lets  confpicuous  fpecies  are  alfo  figured  by 
the  fame  author.  II.  aurifcalpium , beautifully  difplayed 
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in  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  68,  is  of  a brownifh  colour  and. 
grows  upon  the  cones  of  fir-trees.  Curtis  mentions  it  as 
an  excellent  example  of  this  genus  for  the  inftruCtion  of  a 
young  botanift. 

Mod  Hydna  are  furnifhed  with  Hems,  but  not  all.  H - 
parafiticum  is  the  only  Linnsean  fpecies  that  is  ftemlefs. 

HYDRA,  in  AJlronomy , a fouthern  conftellation,  con- 
fiding of  a number  of  dars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a water 
ferpent.  The  dars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are 
twenty-feven  ; in  Tycho’s,  nineteen  ; in  Hevelius’s,  thirty- 
one  ; and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  fixty.  See  Constel- 
lation. 

Hydra,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  10  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  N.  lat. 
27 3 20'.  E.  long.  23°  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Algiers,  fituated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  near  a running  dream  and  the  fcite  of  exten- 
five  ruins  ; 90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Condantina. 

Hydra  of  Lerna,  in  Mythology,  a terrible  monder,  born 
of  Typhon  and  Echidne,  according  to  Hefiod  ; which  was 
dedroyed  by  Hercules.  The  poets  reprefent  it  fometimes 
as  a ferpent,  branched  out  into  fcveral  other  ferpents,  and^ 
fometimes  with  a human  head,  bearing  ferpents  indead  of 
hair  ; and  they  add, -that  when  one  of  the  ferpents  heads  were 
cut  off,  a double  head  fprouted  in  its  place. 

This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  only  a 
multitude  of  ferpents,  which  infeded  the  marfhes  of  Lerna, 
near  Mycenae,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply  as  they  were 
dedroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  afli dance  of  his  companions, 
cleared  the  country  of  them,  by  burning  the  reed?  in  which 
they  lodged.  See  Hercules. 

Hydra,  in  Zoology,  a generic  name  of  the  polypes.  See 
Polype. 

Hydra  is  alfo  a fynonymous  name  given  by  different 
authors  to  various  animals,  as,  for  in  dance,  by  Linnaeus  to 
Taenia  globofa,  by  Bohadfch  to  Holothuria  tubulofa,  and 
again  by  Linnaeus  with  the  fpecific  term  of  glomerata  to 
Coxallina  pencillus. 

HYDRABAD,  or  Bagnagar,  in  Geography,  a city  of 
Hindoodan,  and  capital  of  a province,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  now  called  Golcorula,  (which  fee,)  is  the  prefent  ca- 
pital of  the  Nizams  of  the  Deccan  ; who,  fince  the  difmem- 
berment  of  their  empire,  have  left  Aurangabad,  the  ancient 
capital  ; which  is  not  only  in  a corner  of  their  dominions, 
but  in  that  corner  which  lies  near  their  hereditary  enemy, 
the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  and  which  is  alfo  the  lead  defenfible. 
Hydrabad  was  formerly  only  a palace  of  pleafure,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  gardens  and  delightfulnefs  of  its 
fituation  ; but  in  the  16th  century,  the  king  of  that  period 
was  induced,  by  the  perfuafion  of  one  of  his  wives,  to 
build  a city,  after  whom  he  called  it  Bagnagar,  or  the  gar- 
dens of  Nagar.  It  is  of  large  extent,  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  defended  with  towers  ; and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  100,000  inhabitants.  The  fuburbs  are  extenlive, 
and  inhabited  by  merchants  and  tradefmen  ; 352  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Madras.  N.  lat.  1 70  1 2'.  E.  long.  78  51'. 

Hydrabad  is  alfo  the  name  ot  a fortrefs  of  Hindooftan, 
fituated  on  the  Indus,  not  far  above  the  head  of  the  Delta, v 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Naffarpour ; the  ufual  place  of  re- 
sidence of  the  prince  of  Sindy. 

HYDRACHNA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  apterous 
order,  eitabliihed  by  Muller,  the  character  of  which,  as  re- 
duced by  Gmelin  to  the  arrangement  of  the  “ Syilema  Na- 
tural,’’ coniiils  in  the  head,  rhorax,  andabdomen  being  united  ; 
the  feelers  jointed  and  two  in  number  ; the  eyes  either  two, 
four,  or  fix,  and  the  legs  eight. 

Till  within  the  fpace  of  the  lafl  few  years,  almoft  every 


author,  not  excepting  Linnseus  and  Geoffrey,  have  con* 
founded  the  hydrachna  with  the  acarus  tribe  ; while,  from 
their  fimilarity  of  afpeCt,  the  globular  form  of  the  body,  and 
the  length  of  their  feet,  thefe  infeCts  were  confidered  by  ge- 
neral obfervers  as  no  other  than  a race  of  fpiders,  to  which 
the  fignificant  appellation  of  aquatic  was  mod  commonly 
annexed,  becaufe  they  inhabit  watery  places,  and  thus  appear 
from  their  habits,  though  not  in  form,  to  conilitute  a diilindt 
family  from  the  true  or  terreftrial  fpiders.  Both  Roefel  and 
Degeer  have  entered  with  a peculiar  fhare  of  minutenefs  into 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  animals  j and  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  obfervations  of  thefe  naturalifts  might  furnifh  many  very 
ufeful  fuggeftions  to  the  ingenious  Muller,  whole  monagra- 
phia on  this  curious  race  appeared  in  1781.  This  conjedture 
is  doubtlefs  corredt,  but  neverthelefs  the  tradf,  or  rather  hif- 
tory, publifhed  under  the  title  laft  mentioned,  contains 
a fund  of  new  and  valuable  information  ; it  elucidates  in 
a very  comprehenfive  manner  their  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal conformation,  and  befides,  condenfes  into  one  point  of 
view  a feries  of  no  lefs  than  fifty  diilindt  fpecies,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  was  totally  unknown  to  any  of  his 
predeceffors.  Thefe  fpecies  are  divided  into  three  families, 
according  to  the  number  of  eyes  in  each,  which  are  either 
two,  four,  or  fix  ; thofe  of  the  fir  ft  divilion  have  the  body 
of  the  male  terminated  in  a kind  of  tail  or  elongated 
procefs. 

After  the  publication  of  this  ufeful  work  the  genus 
hydrachna,  as  propofed  by  that  author  with  feme  llight 
amendments  or  deviations,  was  embraced  by  the  generality  oi 
naturalifts,  and  Hill  continues  to  be  approved  by  the  bell 
authorities.  Fabricius  is  indeed  an  exception  ; that  excellent 
entomologift  perhaps,  without  mature  confideration,  and  cer- 
tainly without  affording  us  any  reafonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  this  tribe  of  creatures  as 
Muller,  reiedls  the  genus  altogether,  and  refers  the  few 
fpecies  he  deferibes,  which  really  belong  to  that  tribe,  to  his 
genus  Trombidium.  Gmelin,  on  the  contrary,  differs  from 
Fabricius  in  this  refpeCl,  and  adopts  the  genus  together  with 
its  numerous  fpecies  as  deferibed  by  Muller.  The  moil  mate- 
rial, and  in  our  opinion  the  moft  able  deviation  from  Muller, 
hitherto  propofed,  is  that  fubmitted  by  Latreille  ; this 
very  affiduous  and  intelligent  naturalill  agrees  with  Muller 
in  confidering  the  hydrachna  as  a diilindt  natural  family, 
but  inilead  oi  allowing  them  ta  remain  with  the  infeCl  tribe 
in  conformity  with  preceding  writers,  he  referred  them  in 
the  firft  inftance  to  the  cruitacea,  and  fince  that  time  to  the 
Arachnides,  in  which  latter  they  conilitute  his  family  Hy- 
drachnelles.  The  Hydrachnellae  of  this  writer  are  divided 
into  three  different  genera,  eylais,  hydrachna,  and  limno- 
chare  ; the  firll  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  mandibles,  as  we 
find  exemplified  in  the  Fabrician  Trombidium  extendens. 
That  to  which  the  name  of  hydrachna  is  retained  has  no  man- 
dibles, and  is  furnifhed  with  a projecting  fiphon  in  the  form  of 
a beak,  the  feelers  are  advanced,  and  have  a moveable  appen- 
dice,  and  the  body  is  of  a globular  figure : Trombidium  geo- 
graphicum  of  Fabricius  is  an  illuitrative  example  of  this 
genus.  The  limnochare  genus  has  no  mandible  ; a fiphon 
not  at  all,  or  very  little  projecting  ; feelers  curved,  without 
appendices,  and  the  body  depreifed  ; the  Linnsean  Acarus 
aquaticus  is  of  this  genus. 

The  hydrachnse,  as  we  have  before  faid,  are  vulgarly  called 
water  fpiders ; they  are  all  of  the  aquatic  kind,  refiding  among 
plants  that  grow  in  the  water,  or  in  the  banks  of  ditches, 
and  other  fituations  contiguous  to  their  favourite  element. 
When  in  the  water  they  fwim  with  great  facility  by  means  of 
their  feet,  which  in  moft  fpecies,  when  attentively  examined, 
appear  ciliated,  and  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpofe  ; 
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their  fkin  is  thick,  and  their  body  covered  more  or  lefs  with 
down,  hair,  or  fpines.  The  females  are  larger  than  the 
males,  and  otten  different  in  colour.  In  general  their  colours 
are  remarkably  bright,  and  poffefsa  peculiar  degree  of  brilli- 
ancy when  feen  in  the  water;  the  prevailing  hues  red  or  green, 
and  filvery.  They  are  exceffively  abundant  in  fpring,  and 
feme  of  the  fpecies  are  almoft  conftantly  feen  at  that 
feafon  of  the  year,  on  the  furface  of  ilagnant  pools  of 
water : they  couple  in  the  midlt  of  fummer,  and  de- 

pofit  their  eggs  in  clutters,  chiefly  among  the  weeds  ; thefe 
eggs  are  of  a red  colour,  and  at  firft  fpherical,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a femilunar  form  ; the  larvs  are  furnifhed  with  fix 
feet,  and  have  a probofeis  of  very  lingular  llrudture.  The 
hydraclime  prey  upon  the  larvae  of  the  tipulce  and  roonocnli, 
and  the  juices  of  decayed  vegetables,  and  are  themfelves  the 
food  of  fifhes,  of  many  infehls  that  rcude  in  the  water  while 
in  the  ftate  of  larva,  of  polypes,  and  many  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  aquatic  worms. 

Species. 

* Section.  Eyes  two  ; Body  tailed. 

Globator.  Globular  ; eyes  red.  Mull. 

Abundant  in  ditches,  and  other  ftagnant  waters  ; the  male 
greenifh  fpotted  ; female  blueifh,  without  fpots,  and  twice 
the  lize  of  the  male. 

Tabulator.  Globular,  yellowifh,  with  fpotted  difk  ; 
tail  cylindrical  and  equal.  Mull. 

Inhabits  ilagnant  waters,  and  in  fome  refpedts  refembles 
the  former. 

Buccinator.  Obovate,  red,  behind  black  ; tail  cylin- 
drical, yellow  and  narrow  at  the  bafe.  Mull.  Trombidium 
caudatum,  Fabr.  Beams  caudatus,  Degeer. 

Lives  in  banks,  the  body  beneath  black  ; eyes  reddifli  ; 
legs -black. 

Cuspidator.  Brown,  truncated  before,  and  mucronated 
behind  ; tail  depretted  and  bidentated.  Mull. 

Body  depreffed,  and  broader  on  the  anterior  part ; behind 
narrow,  and  armed  with  an  ereft  triangular  fpine ; eyes  black  j 
legs  pale.  Lives  in  fifh-ponds. 

Pustulator.  Gibbous,  red  ; tail  depretted,  with  obtufe, 
angles.  Mil  i 

Body  i'mooth,  and  generally  covered  with  animalcules  of 
the  vorticella  tribe.  In  grafiy  breams. 

AlbATOr.  Rounded,  grey,  with  a white  difk  ; tail  de- 
preffed,  and  armed  with  three  teeth.  Mull.  Beams  glubo- 
fus,  Sec.  Schranck.  Beams fiuvialilis,  Stroem. 

Found  in  fifh-ponds. 

Maculator.  Rounded,  cinereous,  fpotted,  and  mil- 
cronate  behind  ; tail  depretted,  and  armed  with  three  teetti. 
Mull. 

In  ditches;  breaft  whitifh  ; legs  green. 

Tricuspidator.  R.ed,  with  a triple  gibbofity  on  the 
back  ; tail  depretted,  and  three-toothed.  Mull. 

The  body  is  fomewhat  reticulated ; bread  blackifh  ; feelers 
and  legs  whitifh.  Found  in  pools. 

Emap.gixator.  Red,  with  the  back  gibbous ; tail  de- 
prefled  and  emarginate.  Mutt. 

Feelers  and  legs  greenifh.  Occurs  in  boggy  tttuations. 

Sinuator.  Grey  ; the  back  yellowifh  on  the  fore  part, 
and  tripunaated  behind  ; tail  depretted  and  finuated.  _ Miill. 

Bod\  reticulated  ; feelers  and  legs  white.  Found  in  ftag- 
nant waters. 

Integrator.  Green  and  without  fpots ; tail  depretted 
and  entire.  Miill. 

Found  in  ditches  ; the  body  roundifh  oval,  depretted,  and 
contraaed  behind  ; breaft  yellowiih  ; legs  hyaline. 


Papillator.  Rounded,  purple  with  an  excrefcence 
each  fide  the  tail;  legs  black. 

Inhabits  wet  meadows. 

**  Section.  Eyes  two.  Body  marked  with  a Fork. 

Grossipes.  Nearly  fquare,  white,  with  three  fpots  and 
a rufous  fork  ; anterior  legs  thick. 

Body  pellucid  and  glabrous;  legs  twice  as  long  as  the 
body.  Inhabits  ditches. 

Crassipes.  Obovate;  black,  the  difk  black  with  a red- 
difh  fork ; tail  papillous;  anterior  legs  thick.  Miill. 

Found  in  fifli  ponds  and  dykes;  legs  three  or  four  times 
the  length  of  the  body;  pellucid;  breaft  whitifh;  eyes 
black. 

Grossipes.  Nearly  fquare,  white,  with  three  fpots  and 
a rufous  fork ; anterisr  legs  thick.  Miill.  Geoffr. 

Inhabits  fifh-ponds;  body  glabrous  ; legs  twice  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Clavicornis.  Obovate,  rufous  with  a yellow  fork ; 
feelers  clavated ; legs  pale.  Miill. 

Found  in  ponds;  the  eyes  black  ; legs  and  feelers  white. 

Spin  IKES.  Oval,  greenifh  yellow,  with  eight  dots  and  a 
rufous  fork;  legs  fpinous.  Miill. 

Inhabits  pools.  The  body  polifhed,  with  the  eyes,  breaft, 
legs,  and  dots  on  the  back  black. 

Loxgicornis.  Nearly  fquare,  white  with  five  brown 
lpots  and  a rufous  fork;  feelers  long.  Miill. 

Frequents  rivulets;  pellucid;  eyes  black;  breaft  pale 
yellow. 

Vernalis.  Oval,  greenifh  with  a deeper  difk,  and  ru- 
fous fork.  Miill. 

Inhabits  overflown  meadows;  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grey  dot;  the  legs  white. 

Lunipes.  Oval,  white,  fpotted,  with  a clear  white  fork ; 
fourth  joint  of  the  pofterior  legs  lunated.  Miill. 

Found  in  ditches,  the  body  pellucid,  with  large  eyes, 
and  the  legs  and  feelers  pale. 

Trifurcalis.  Oval,  whitifh,  with  a brown  back  and 
triple  filvery  fork.  Miill. 

Frequents  wet  meadows;  the  feelers  ending  in  a claw, 
and  with  the  legs  pale  greenifh  white  ; eyes  black;  abdomen 
beneath,  fometimes  brown  with  a white  line. 

Orbicularis.  Depretted,  orbicular,  pale  yellow  with 
black  fpots  on  the  difk  and  a rufous  fork.  Miill. 

Eyes  black  ; legs  white.  This  fpecies  occurs  in  rivers. 

Stellaris.  Globular,  blue,  with  a cinereous  back  and 
ftehated  fork.  Miill.  Subzer,  Sec. 

In  the  banks  of  rivulets;  the  body  of  this  kind  is  reticu- 
lated; and  the  legs  fomewhat  longer  than  the  body. 

Ovalis.  Ovate,  comprefled,  greenifh  and  flattifh  above, 
carinated  and  yellow  brown  beneath;  feelers  placed  beneath. 

Miill. 

Found  in  overflown  meadows.  Eyes  and  legs  black. 

Elliptica.  Rounded,  blue  with  fulvous  fpots  and  dots. 
Miill.  Beams  maculatus  aquaticus,  Degeer. 

A fcarce  fpecies  found  in  rivers;  eyes  black;  legs  white, 
breaft,  tail,  and  pofterior  margin  yellowifh. 

Okbiculata.  Depretted,  orbicular,  violet,  with  a white 
fpot  and  circle.  Miill. 

Breaft  fulvous  with  the  tip  green  ; feelers  and  thighs  whit- 
ifh ; eyes  black.  Inhabits  muddy  ditches. 

Lugubris.  Globular,  brownifh,  with  black  ftreaks ; legs 
green.  Miill. 

In  boggy  places  ; eyes  black  ; feelers  green. 

Truncatella.  Grey,  oblong,  truncated  behind,  with 
dufky  dots  and  lines.  Miill. 

Inhabits  marflies ; eyes  black,  feelers  white. 
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* * * SeBlon.  Eyes  two  ; Body  glabrous. 

Desptciexs.  Rounded,  red,  with  numerous  fpots  ; eyes 
placed  beneath.  Mull.  Aranea  aquat'tai,  Frifch. 

Found  in  ditches  ; body  (lightly  depreffed,  thick  and 
wrinkled  ; eyes  blackifh  ; legs  pale  yellow. 

Geographica.  Spherical,  black  with  four  fcarlet  fpots 
and  dots.  Miill.  Roef.,  &c. 

The  largelt  and  moll  beautiful  of  its  genus  ; eyes,  feelers, 
and  lall  joint  of  its  legs  red.  Inhabits  ditches. 

Abstergexs.  Globular,  red  without  fpots  ; legs  black. 
Miill.  Roef.,  &c. 

Inhabits  ftagnant  waters  ; lines  on  the  body  beneath,  with 
the  eyes  and  legs  black. 

Extenders.  Rounded,  red ; hind  legs  contrafted. 

Miill. 

In  ditches  ; body  convex,  and  fhining. 

Cruenta.  Diftended,  red  ; legs  equal.  Miill.  Trotn - 
bidium  globof/m,  Fabr.  Acarus  aquaticus globofus,  Degeer. 

Found  in  overflown  meadows  ; eyes  red  ; feelers  downy. 

Impressa.  Diftended,  red,  with  imprefied  dots ; feelers 
fhort.  Miill.  Acarus  aquaticus  ruber,  Degeer.  Acarus 
holofericeus  fubglobofus  aquaticus,  Schranck. 

Found  in  rnarfhes ; a fuppofed  variety  has  the  feelers 
longer. 

Ovata.  Obovate,  grey-brown,  with  a triangular  fulvous 
fpot ; legs  pale  black.  Miill. 

Another  analogous  kind,  an  apparent  variety  of  ovata, 
has  the  body  marked  with  a fulvous  crofs,  and  the  legs  with 
the  eyes  and  feelers  black.  Both  are  found  in  ditches. 

Lunaris.  Oval,  rufous,  with  a black  lunate  fpot  on  the 
back.  Miill. 

Inhabits  fifh-ponds ; the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  legs  grey . 

Liliacea.  Obovate  and  whitifli,  the  difk  lily-white, 
with  a black  fpot  eaeh  fide.  Miill. 

The  feelers,  legs,  and  breall  are  pale,  the  latter  fpotted 
with  black.  This  kind  inhabits  fens. 

Torris.  Oval,  yellowifh,  with  lateral  black  fpots,  and 
lied  in  the  middle  ; hind  (hanks  lamellated.  Miill. 

Found  in  ditches,  the  eyes  black,  and  legs  white. 

Strigata.  Oblong,  yellowifh-green,  the  fore  part  de- 
preffed, with  two  blackiffi  ftreaks  united  behind.  Miill. 

Near  the  banks  of  rivers  ; the  eyes  are  black  ; feelers  and 
legs  white. 

ObsoLeta.  Rounded,  reddifti -brown,  with  a double 
obfolete  Break  behind  the  eyes.  Miill. 

Frequents  the  waters  of  woody  fituation  ; the  eyes  are 
black  ; feelers  pellucid  ; and  the  legs  pale-brownifh. 

Nodata.  Red,  truncated  before,  and  fpotted  each  fide  ; 
pofterior  legs  knotty.  Miill. 

Occurs  in  ditches  ; the  eyes  are  black  ; feelers  annulated  ; 
legs  yellowifh  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Coiuplanata.  Green,  depreffed,  and  emarginate  before, 
with  a white  band  in  the  middle.  Miill. 

The  body  elliptic  ; eyes  black  ; legs  and  feelers  pellucid. 

Museums.  Green,  oval,  compreffed,  grooved  above, 
beneath  carinated.  Miill. 

Varies  in  colour  ; the  eyes  are  black,  feelers  white,  and 
pellucid.  Found  in  rnarfhes. 

Latipes.  Oval,  yellowifh,  and  fpotted  each  fide  ; fourth 
joint  of  the  pofterior  legs  dilated.  Miill. 

In  rnarfhes  ; the  legs  pale-blueifl),  with  the  tip  brown. 

Versicolor.  Nearly  fquare,  with  whitifli,  blue,  and 
brown  fpots.  Miill. 

Found  in  wet  meadows  ; the  body  white,  beneath  brown, 
with  a yellow  margin  ; feelers  and  legs  pellucid,  white. 
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* # * * Section.  Eyes  four. 

CalcareA.  Rounded,  brown,  with  a clear  white  difle. 

Inhabits  marfhy  woods;  the  eyes  are  black  ; feelers  pointed, 
and  the  legs  pale  and  pellucid. 

Fuscata.  Ovate,  reddifh-b-rown,  with  a darker  difk,. 
and  pale  rufous  fork.  Miill. 

The  body  is«onvex,  and  fpotted  on  the  back  ; eyes  black  ; 
legs  and  feelers  white  and  pellucid.  Found  in  muddy 
ditches. 

Undulata.  Oval,  pale-yellow,  with  flexuous  black 
ftreaks.  Miill. 

In  rnarfhes.  The  body  fub-globular,  pellucid,  with  black 
eyes. 

Maculata.  Oval,  red,  with  black  fpots  on  the  back, 

Miill. 

Eyes  black  ; legs  and  feelers  pale-yellow,  and  pellucid. 

*****  SeBlon.  Eyes  fx. 

Umbrata.  Rounded,  red,  with  numerous  darker  fpot* 
Miill. 

Inhabits  marfhy  woods  ; the  body  glabrous,  fub-depreffed 
with  ten  darker  fpots  above,  beneath  blackifh  ; eyes  black  ; 
feelers  yellowifh  at  the  tip  ; legs  yellow. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  HydRAGOGA,  vfyayuyx,  from  voui^y 
water , and  txyuv,  to  draw,  in  Medicine,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  purgatives  which  produce  copious  watery  ftools. 

The  mod  acrid  and  draftic  purgative  drugs  are  thofe  to 
which  the  epithet  of  hydragogue  is  particularly  applicable  ; 
not  as  the  ancients  conceived,  becaufe  they  have  a particular 
attraction  for  the  watery  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  ; but 
becaufe,  by  their  powerfully  ftimulant  operation  on  the 
mouths  of  the  exhalent  arteries,  which  open  every  where 
along  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  they  occafion 
thofe  veffels  to  pour  out  their  fluids  in  great  abundance,  and 
thus  render  the  ftools  thin  and  watery.  Of  the  more  active 
hydragogues  in  modern  ufe  are  the  elaterium,  fcammony, 
camboge,  &c.  : jalap,  calomel,  colocynth,  and  fome  other 
fubftances  of  a lefs  acrid  quality,  when  adminiftered  in  large 
dofes,  likewife  excite  a copious  excretion  of  watery  fluids 
from  the  inteftines.  Some  caution  is  requifite  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  thefe  aftive  cathartics,  efpecially  in  habits  origi- 
nally delicate  or  weakened  by  difeafe,  or  in  thofe  whofe 
bowels  are  peculiarly  irritable.  Fainting,  convuliions,  and 
even  death  have  been  the  confequence  of  exceffive  purging  i 
thefe  reful-ts  appear  to  have  been  not  very  rare  among  the 
ancients,  who  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  medi- 
cines as  white  hellebore,  when  a confiderable  catharfis  was 
neceffary.  “ Convullio  poft  helleborum  lethale,”  is  an  aplio- 
rifm  more  than  once  expreffed  by  Flippocrates.  A hyper- 
eatharfis,  with  bloody  ftools,  is  a more  common  confequence 
of  hydragogue  purging  in  modern  times.  See  Hyferca.- 
T HA  RSIS. 

Draftic  hydragogues  are  feldom  indicated,  except  i n 
dropfy  efpecially  of  the  belly,  in  which  a copious  watery 
difeharge  from  the  inteftines  occafionally  effects  a cure  of 
the  difeafe; — or  in  cafes  of  paralytic  torpor  extending  to 
the  bowels,  in  hemiplegia  or  in  the  painter’s  cholic,  after 
the  fpaftn  has  been  relaxed  by  opiates.  In  enteritis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  hydragogues  fhould  be  cauti- 
oufly  fhunned,  notwithilanding  the  conftipated  ftate  of  the 
canal  ; for  iince  the  conftipation  arifes  from  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  inteftines,  every  acrid  ftirnulant  ap- 
plied to  them  mult  inevitably  augment,  rather  than  alleviate 
the  difeafe.  See  Cathartic. 

HYD RAN  GEA,  in  Botany , from  water , and 

e/Syoc,  a vejfel,  fo  named  by  Gronovius,  in  allufion  to  the 
pitcher-like  fnapeof  the  feed-veffel.  Linn.  Gen.  222.  Schreb. 
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299.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  633.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  76.  Juff.  310.  Lamarck.  Didl.  v.  3.  150. 
Illuftr.  t.  370.  Gsertn.  t.  30.  (Hortenlia  ; JulT.  214.  Pri- 
mula; Loureir.  Cochinch,  v.  1.  104.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Decandrta  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulents,  Linn.  Caprifolia, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  five -toothed, 
permanent,  fmall.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  roundilh,  larger 
than  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  10,  longer  than  the  corolla, 
but  fometimes  alternately  longer  and  fhorter  themfelves  ; an- 
thers roundilh,  twin.  Pijl.  Germen  roundilh,  inferior ; 
ffyles  two,  Ihcrt,  diftant ; itigmas  obtufe,  permanent.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundilh,  twin,  the  double  ityle  forming  two 
beaks  to  it,  angulated  with  many  nerves,  crowned  by  the 
calyx,  two-celled  by  a tranverfe  partition,  opening  by  a hole 
between  the  horns.  Seeds  numerous,  angulated,  pointed, 
very  fmall. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  five-toothed.  Corolla  of  five 
petals.  Capfule  of  two  cells  and  two  beaks,  containing 
many  feeds. 

1.  H.  hortenfis.  Chinefe  Guilder-rofe.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
No.  2.  Sm.  Ic.  Pitt.  t.  12. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  ferrated, 
very  fmooth.  Stamens  all  of  an  equal  length.” — This  fhrub 
is  a native  of  the  Eaft,  and  is  ufually  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  China  and  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  Kew  gardens  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  1790. — Root 
fibrous,  much  branched,  whitilh.  Stems  ereft,  Ihrubby, 
having  a fmooth  brown  bark.  Branches  oppofite,  leafy, 
green,  fpeckled  with  dark  purple  fpots,  flowering  at  the  top. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading  and  curved  backwards,  bright 
green,  veiny.  Clujlers  of  flowers  terminal,  of  a beautiful 
rofe-colour,  inodorous,  green  when  young  as  well  as  in  decay. 
Calyx  only  feen  by  us  in  a luxuriant  Hate  of  deformity,  very 
large,  compofed  of  four  (rarely  three  or  five)  fpreading  un- 
equal, obovate  leaves,  which  are  entire,  fmooth,  rofe-coloured, 
/lightly  ribbed  and  permanent.  Petals  generally  four,  nearly 
equal,  fmall,  obovate,  concave,  of  the  colour  of  the  calyx, 
fading.  Filaments  awl-fhaped,  red ; anthers  greyifh,  with 
yellow  pollen.  Styles  purple. 

This  plant,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Viburnum  and  Sam- 
hucus,  is  much  efteenied  for  its  very  elegant  flowers  and  eafy 
culture.  We  have  feletted  H . hortenfis  for  a fpecimen  of 
the  genus,  as  it  is  the  molt  beautiful  fpecies,  out  of  the  four 
deferibedby  Willdenow.  The  others,  //.  arborefeens,  radiata, 
and  quercifo/ia,  are  of  American  origin,  tolerably  hardy  in 
the  gardens  of  Europe. 

Hydrangea,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of 
the  Ihrubby  and  flowering  perennial  kinds  ; of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  here  are;  the  Ihrubby  hydrangea  (PI. 
arborefeens)  ; and  the  garden  hydrangea,  or  Chinefe  guilder 
rofe  (H  hortenfis.) 

The  latter  of  thefe  forts  is  held  in  high  eftimation  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  elegant  flowers  which  it  difplays. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firfl:  of  thefe  plants  is  increafed 
by  flipping  off  or  parting  the  roots  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
planting  them  out  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  It  fucceeds 
belt  on  a moift  foil,  and  requires  no  trouble  but  being  kept 
free  from  weeds,  by  digging  the  ground  about  it  in  the  win- 
ter. When  the  Items  are  dcltroyed  in  fevere  frolts,  new  ones 
are  put  forth  in  the  enfuing  fpring  leafon. 

And  the  fecond  fort  is  eaiily  increafed  by  planting  cuttings 
of  the  young  fhoots,  in  pots  of  rich  loamy  earth  in  the  fpring, 
plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed.  When  they  have 
Stricken  good  root,  they  fliould  be  removed,  with  balls  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  into  ieparate  pots,  and  be  placed 
in  the  green-boufe  or  under  other  fimilar  protection. 

But  though  this  plant  is  capable  of  handing  the  open  air 


in  mild  winters,  in  warm  dry  fituations,  it  does  not  flower 
fo  well  as  in  the  green-houfe.  Superfluous  plants  fhould 
therefore  only  be  employed  in  this. way  as  they  may  frequently 
be  deftroyed. 

Thefe  are  ornamental  plants  ; the  former  in  fronts  of 
clumps  and  borders,  and  the  latter  among  green-houfe  col- 
lections and  other  potted  plants,  where  it  produces  a fine 
appearance  during  the  flowering  feafon. 

HYDRAOTES,  ill  Ancient  Geography.  See  Rauvee. 

HYDRARGYROSIS,  a term  ufed  by  the  chirurgical 
writers  to  exprefs  the  anointing  of  the  body  with  a mercurial 
unftion,  in  order  to  the  railing  a falivation. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  'Y^xfyv^ov,  a name  given  to  mer- 
cury, or  quicklilver. 

The  word  is  formed  of  aqua,  water,  and  apyi^o-,  argen- 
tum, fdver  ; q.  d water  of  fdver,  on  account  of  its  refembling 
liquid  or  melted  filver.  For  an  account  of  mercury  and  its 
different  preparations,  fee  Mercury. 

HYDRASPIS,  water fhield,  or  water  buckler,  a machine 
of  wood,  invented  by  John  Chriltopher  Wagenfeil,  a German, 
by  the  help  of  which  a perfon  may  walk  on  the  water,  with- 
out fear  of  finking.  It  encompaffesthebreail,ferving  the  office  of 
the  cheft  in  water-fowl,  and  is  furnifhed  withapeitures  for  re- 
ceiving a quantity  of  food,  or  for  preferving  money,  writings, 
or  other  valuable  things,  in  cafe  of  an  inundation.  The  per- 
fon who  ufes  it  is  provided  with  paddles  for  the  feet,  con- 
filling  of  moveable  flaps  of  very  thick  leather,  which  open 
and  Ihut,  and  are  faflened  to  a wooden  foie,  on  which  the 
foot  refts,  by  an  iron  pin  paffmg  through  their  hinges. 
They  are  faflened  to  the  feet  by  llraps  or  thongs.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  machine  made  trial  of  it  in  a whirlpool  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  moved  about  in  the  current  without 
danger.  He  propofes,  that  this  machine  fliould  be  ufed  in 
a fhipwreck,  in  efcaping  the  danger  of  fudden  inundation  in 
paffmg  a river,  for  the  fervice  of  war,  and  hunting  and  taking 
water-fowl,  &c.  Act.  Erud.  ann.  1691,  p.  40. 

HYDRASTIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  John  Ellis, 
who  probably,  as  profeffor  Martyn  conjectures,  received  it 
from  Mifs  Colden,  daughter  of  governor  Colden.  From  fome 
confulion,  perhaps,  in  the  hillory  of  the  difeovery,  or  of  the 
communication,  Linnasus  was  led  to  underltand  the  appel- 
lation given  by  his  friend  as  intended  to  commemorate  “ a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth  whereas  it  appears  rather  to 
have  a reference  to  the  native  fituation  of  the  plant,  from 
lijVp,  water,  or  Ivpsta,  an  imbibing  of  water. — Linn.  Gen.  283. 
Schreb.  379.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1339.  Mart.  Mill. 
Ditt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  273.  Juff.  232.  La- 
marck Diet.  v.  3.  151.  Illullr.  t.  500 — Ciafs  and  order, 
Polyandrht  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Multfliqua  ? Linn.  Ra- 
tiunculacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  Petals  three,  ovate, 
regular.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  linear,  compreffed,  a 
little  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  compreffed,  obtufe. 
Pifl.  Germens  numerous,  ovate,  forming  themfelves  into  an 
ovate  head  ; ffyles  very  fliort  ; lligmas  broadifh,  compreffed. 
Peric.  Berry  compofed  of  oblong  grains.  Seeds  folitary,  ob- 
long. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  three.  Nettary  none. 
Berry  compofed  of  fingle-fecded  grains. 

1.  H.  canadenfis.  Canadian  Yellow-root.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  784.  (Warneria  canadenfis;  Mill.  Ditt.  190.  t.  285. 
Hydrophyllum  verum  canadenfium  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1. 
146.) — This  bog  plant  is  a native  of  Canada,  and  flowers  iri 
May  or  June.  It  was  fir  ft  cultivated  by  Mr.  P.  Miller  in 
1759 — Root  of  a deep  yellow  colour  within,  whence  its 
Englifh  name,  throwing  out  fibres  in  the  fpring.  Stems  about 
nine  inches  high,  at  firit  light  green,  but  afterwards  tinged 
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with  purple,  hairy  towards  the  top.  Leaves  two  on  each 
item,  petioled,  emarginate  at  the  bafe,  palmate,  ferrate,  three, 
four,  or  iive-lobed,  the  lobes  having  a fmaller  lobe  on  each 
fide,  changing  from  light  to  dark  green,  or  a purplifh  colour. 
Flower  foiitary,  white,  of  fhort  duration.  Fruit  red,  and 
fucculent.  Berry  refembling  the  rafpberry  or  mulberry 

more  than  the  ftrawberry Juffieu  fays  it  has  the  fruit  and 

habit  of  a Rubus,  and  is  allied  to  Podophyllum. — It  is  re- 
marked by  Linnaeus,  in  his  herbarium,  that  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  were  unknown  to  his  pupil  Kalm.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  figured  by  any  author  except  Miller, 
as  quoted  above. 

HYDRATE,  in  Chemi/lry,  a term  that  has  been  applied 
by  fome  modern  chemiils  to  exprefs  the  chemical  union  of 
water  with  any  fubftance,  and  more  particularly  with  certain 
metallic  oxyds ; thus  from  the  falts  of  copper  precipitates  are 
thrown  down  by  the  alkalies,  and  fome  of  the  earths,  which 
are  either  of  a green  or  blue  colour,  and  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  mere  oxyds.  According  to  Prouft,  the 
green  is  a fub-falt,  or  an  oxyd  with  a fmall  portion  of  acid, 
and  a quantity  of  water;  the  blue  a compound  of  black 
oxyd  with  water  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  24  parts  of 
water  to  76  of  oxyd,  and  is  denominated  a hydrate  of  copper. 
The  water  is  thought  to  be  in  a Rate  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, and  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  blue  colour.  This  hydrate, 
by  the  fame  chemift,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafe  of  a number 
of  falts.  The  water  may  be  expelled  with  a low  red 
heat. 

HYDRALTLICON,  in  the  Ancient  Mafic , an  organ 
blown  by  the  tall  of  water.  From  the  defeription  of  this 
inftrument  by  Vitruvius,  cap.  xiii.  it  feems  as  if  the  water 
which  forced  the  air  into  the  pipes  was  pumped  by  meu. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  much  difputed  whether  it  was  played 
with  fingers , by  means  of  levers  or  keys  ; and  yet  the  deferip- 
tion of  it  by  Claudian  feems  fuch  a one  as  would  fuit  a modern 
organ,  only  blown  by  water  inftead  of  bellows. 

“ Vel  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura  tadu 
Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderator  aenae 
Intonet  erranti  digilo,  pemtufque  trabali 
Vede  laborantes  in  carmina  concitet  undas.” 

In  Athenceus,  lib.  iv.  p.  174,  there  is  a hiflory  and 
defeription  of  this  inftrument.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  in- 
vented in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  by 
Ctefibius,  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  profeflion  a barber  : 
or  rather,  that  it  was  improved  by  him,  for  Plato  furnifhed 
the  firft  idea  of  the  hydraulic  organ,  by  inventing  a night- 
clock,  which  was  a clepfydra,  or  water-clock,  that  played 
upon  flutes  the  hours  of  the  night  at  a time  when  they  could 
not  be  feen  on  the  index. 

The  anecdote  in  AthenEeus  concerning  the  mechanical 
amufements  of  the  great  ideal  philofopher,  is  curious.  What 
a condefcenfion  in  the  divine  Plato  to  ftoop  to  the  invention 
of  any  thing  ufeful ! This  mufical  clock  mull  have  been 
wholly  played  by  mechanifm.  But  neither  the  defeription 
of  the  hydraulic  organ  in  Vitruvius,  nor  the  conjedures  of 
his  innumerable  commentators,  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
moderns  either  to  imitate,  or  perfectly  to  conceive  the  man- 
ner of  its  conftrudion  ; and  it  ftill  remains  a doubt  whether 
it  was  ever  worthy  of  the  praifes  which  poets  have  bellowed 
upon  it,  or  iuperior  to  the  wretched  remains  of  the  inven- 
tion ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  grottos  of  the  vineyards,  near  the 
city  of  Rome. 

The  pneumati  c organ,  or  inftrument  blown  by  bellows, 
and  furnifhed  with  keys,  fuch  as  are  in  prefent  ufe,  though 
perhaps  a defeendant  from  the  hydraulicon,  will  have  a 
diftind  article,  where  its  invention  will  be  difeufied,  and  its 
improvements  traced,  among  thofe  of  modern  inltruments, 


HYDRAULICS,  that  part  of  ftatics  which  confiders 
the  motion  of  fluids,  and  particularly  water  ; with  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  artificial  water-works.  Hydraulics,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  hydrodynamics,  is  that  fcience  which 
treats  of  certain  machines  or  engines,  in  which  fluids  are 
principally  concerned. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  v^avXoe,  founding 
water,  formed  of  iSJajf,  aqua,  water  ; and  av\oe,  tibia, pipe,  or 
flute  : the  reafon  of  which  is  this,  that  at  the  time  of  the  firft 
invention  of  organs,  being  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
applying  bellows  to  blow  them,  they  made  ufe  of  a ciitarad. 
or  fall  of  water  to  make  a wind,  and  found  them. 

To  hydraulics  belong  not  only  the  conduding  and  raifing 
of  water,  with  the  conftrudion  of  engines  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes,  but  alfo  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies,  the 
nature  of  fprings,  the  courfe  of  rivers,  the  agitation  of 
waves,  the  theory  of  the  tides,  See. 

Hydroftatics  explain  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  or 
the  gravitation  of  fluids  at  reft : upon  removing  that 

equilibrium,  motion  enfues ; and  here  hydraulics  com- 
mence. 

Hydraulics,  therefore,  fuppofe  hydroftatics  ; and  the  ge- 
nerality of  writers,  from  the  immediate  relation  between  the 
two,  join  them  together,  and  call  them  both  either  hydraulics 
or  hydroftatics. 

The  laws  of  hydraulics  the  reader  will  find  under  Fluid. 
The  art  of  raifing  waters  ; with  the  feveral  machines  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe,  as  fiphons,  pumps,  fyringes,  foun- 
tains, jets  d’eau,  fire  engines,  See.  are  deferibed  under  thefe, 
and  other  articles  of  a fimilar  kind,  refpedively. 

The  fcience  of  hydraulics  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  as 
great  importance  to  civil  life,  and  efpecialiy  to  a maritime 
nation,  as  any  department  of  pradtical  mechanics.  Let  us  only 
refled  for  a moment  to  what  ftate  the  metropolis  of  England 
would  be  reduced,  if  deprived  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  of  pumps,  and  fire  engines  ; and  how  much  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  facilitated  and  in- 
creafed  by  the  formation  of  navigable  canals,  and  we  (hall  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  art  of  modi- 
fying the  motion  of  water,  and  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
draulics, on  which  that  art  depends. 

The  principal  writers  who  have  cultivated  and  improved 
hydraulics,  are  Archimedes  in  his  Liber  de  Infidentibus  Hu- 
mido  ; Hero  in  his  Liber  Spiritualium,  who  is  the  firft  who 
has  written  on  hydraulic  machines  ; Marinus  Ghetaldus  in  his 
Archimedes  promotus  ; Jo.  Ceva,  in  his  Geometria  Motus ; 
Jo.  Bap.  Balianus,  De  Motu  Naturali  Gravium,  Solidorum 
et  Liquidorum  ; Mariotte,  in  his  Mouvement  des  Eaux  et 
autres  Fluides  ; Boyle,  in  his  Hy  droftatical  Paradoxes  ; Fr, 
Tertius  de  Lanis,  in  his  Magifterium  Natural  et  Artis; 
Lamy  in  his  Traite  de  l’Equilibre  des  Liqueurs  ; Robault ; 
Dr.  Wallis  in  his  Mechanics  ; D.  Guglielmini,  in  his  Men- 
lura  Aquarum  Fluentium,  where  the  higher  laws  of  hy- 
draulics are  reduced  to  practice  ; fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his 
Phil.  Nat.  Prin.  Mathemat.  ; Varignon,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; .Turin,  Belid'or,  Ber- 
noulli, Solomon  de  Caux,  in  a French  treatife  of  Machines, 
and  chiefly  hydraulic  ones  ; Cafp.  Scottus  in  his  Mechamea 
Hy'drauhco-pneumatica  ; De  Chales,  in  his  Mundus  Mat.he- 
maticus  ; Boeder,  in  his  Architedura  Curiofa  ; Luc.  An- 
tonins Portius  ; Herman  ; Wolfius ; S’Gravefande  ; Muf- 
chenbroeck ; Leopold;  Sturmius,  in  his  Treatife  on  the 
Conftrudion  of  Mills ; Switzer’s  Hydroftatics  ; Euler 
Emerfon;  Defaguliers  ; Clare;  Fergufon;  Borda ; D’Alem- 
bert ; Lagrange  ; Boflut ; Buat ; Ximenes  ; Lamc-therie 
M.  Young;  Bernhard;  Prony ; Lorgna ; Vince;  Ven- 
turi ; & c.  & C.  &c. 
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HYDRAULO-Pneumatical,  a compound  term,  ap- 
plied by  fome  authors  to  fuch  engines  as  raife  water  by 
means  of  the  fpring  of  the  air.  See  Air,  Water,  and 
Engine. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a very  pretty  fountain,  which 
he  calls  hydraulo-pneumatical ; made  by  the  fpring  of  the 
air  preffing  up  water  in  a pipe  upon  the  air’s  being  exhaufted 
out  of  a receiver,  and  thus  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere 
taken  off.  See  Fountain. 

H YD  REA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Her- 
mionicgulf,  iltuated  S.E.  of  the  Argolide  peninfula.  See 
Hermioxe. 

HYDRELJEON,  'Yo^ztov,  compounded  of  la  u>p,  'water", 
and  rXaiov,  oil,  in  Pharmacy,  a mixture  of  common  oil  and 
water. 

The  liydrelaeon  was  taken  internally  to  excite  vomiting ; 
externally  it  is  anodyne,  and  promotes  fuppuration. 

HYDRE'NTEROCE'LE,  a term  in  Surgery,  denoting 
a hydrocele  complicated  with  an  inteftinal  hernia.  Hydren- 
terocele  is  compounded  of  three  Greek  words,  viz.  vSup, 
•water,  i-Jhpov,  an  intejline,  and  jvn\n,  a tumour.  See  Hydro- 
cele. 

HYDRIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  placed  by  P.  Mela  before  the  Eledtrides. 

Hydria,  or  Idria,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Carniola.  N.  lat.  46  14'.  E.  long.  14°. 

Hydria,  in  Mythology,  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians 
to  the  god  of  the  water,  which  they  reprefented  by  a vafe, 
perforated  on  all  Tides.  According  to  Vitruvius  (lib.  viii.) 
the  priefts  upon  certain  days  filled  this  vafe  with  water, 
adorned  it  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  placed  it  upon 
a kind  of  public  theatre,  where  all  proftrated  themfelves  be- 
fore the  vafe,  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  gave 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  benefits  they  received  from  this 
element.  The  intention  of  this  ceremony  was  to  teach  the 
Egyptians  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
had  communicated  life  and  motion  to  every  thing  that 
breathes. 

HYDRIAPHORiE,  compounded  of  voap,  water,  and 
Qepv,  I carry,  among  the  Athenians,  a defignation  given  to 
wives  of  ftrangers  refiding  at  Athens. 

They  were  thus  called,  as  being  obliged  during  the  pro- 
cefiion  of  the  feitival  Panathensea,  to  carry  veflels  of  water. 
Potter,  tom.  i.  p.  56  and  401. 

HYDRIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Marfyas.  Herodotus. 

HYDRINUS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
ophites,  or  ferpent-ftone. 

HYDROCANISTERIUM,  a fire-engine;  or  a ma- 
chine which  fpouts  water  plentifully,  and  with  force  ; ufed 
to  be  applied  to  the  extinguifhing  of  fires,  and  conflagrations 
of  houfes,  dec.  We  have  various  contrivances  to  this  effedt : 
the  firft,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  balls  of  all  the  reft,  is 
a pump  inclofed  in  a ciftula,  or  wooden  vehicle  filled  with 
water,  and  mounted  on  wheels ; the  pump  being  wrought 
with  long  levers  which  come  out  of  the  ciftula  ; and  the 
water  it  raifes  directed  to  the  place  by  means  of  a jointed 
tube. 

The  Dutch  and  others  ufe  a long  flexible  tube  of  leather, 
fail-cloth,  or  the  like,  which  they  carry  or  condudl  in  the 
hand  from  one  room  to  another  as  occafion  requires  ; fo  that 
the  engine  may  be  applied  where  the  fire  is  only  within-IIde, 
and  does  not  burft  out  to  expofe  it  to  its  external  adtion. 
To  improve  on  this  original  fire-engine,  they  have  fince  con- 
trived to  make  it  yield  a continued  Itream  ; by  fubftitutinga 
forcing  or  prefling  pump  in  lieu  of  the  fucking  pump.  Bee 
F VRZ-Engine,  and  Forcing  Pump. 


HYDROCANTHARUS,  in  Entomology.  See  Dy- 

TISCUS  Marginalis. 

HYDROCARBONATE  Gas,  in  Agriculture,  an 
aerial  fluid  formed  during  the  decompofition  of  water,  which 
is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  promoting  the  procefs  of  vegetation. 
It  is  iuppofed  by  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  “ Phyto- 
logia,”  that  during  the  procefs  of  putrefadlion  “ carbon  is 
not  only  converted  into  carbonate  acid,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a decompofition  of  water,  as  is  known  by  the  fmell  of  hy- 
drogen ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  inflammable  body  may 
unite  with  carbon,  as  in  hydrocarbonate  gas,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  both  foluble  in  water,  and  abforbable  by  the 
veflels  of  vegetable  roots,  without  their  palling  into  an  acid 
or  gafeous  form,  and  may  contribute  much  to  the  nutriment 
of  vegetables.”  This  hint  requires  the  further  attention  of 
the  philofophical  agriculturift. 

HYDROCARDIA,  a term  invented  by  Hildanus  to 
exprefs  a ferous,  famous,  or  purulent  tumour  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

HYDROCELE  fignifies,  in  Surgery,  any  preterna- 
tural colledtion  of  water  in  the  ferotum.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Lamp,  water,  and  v.ri\v,  a tumour.  In  this  difeafe  the 
fluid  may  occupy  various  parts  of  the  ferotum.  In  fome 
cafes  it  is  fituated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  affeftion 
receives  the  appellation  of  hydrops  feroti.  In  moft  inftance3 
it  is  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis.  In  fome  examples 
it  is  lodged  within  the  flieath  of  the  fpermatic  cord  ; in 
others  it  is  included  in  a preternatural  cyll  ; occafionally 
the  w ater  is  contained  in  a true  hernial  fac  ; therefore  we  have 
five  different  kinds  of  hydrocele  dillinguiflied  by  the  parti- 
cular fituation  of  the  fluid. 

Hydrops  Scroti. — The  firft  fpecies,  namely,  the  hydrops 
feroti,  is  nothing  more  than  an  cedematous  fwelling  of  the 
ferotum.  The  water  is  diffufed  throughout  all  the  cellular 
membrane  of  this  part  of  the  body,  caufing  every  where  an 
equal  diltenfion,  fo  that  the  raphe  is  not  pulhed  out  of  the 
central  fituation  which  it  naturally  holds.  The  fwelling 
has  all  the  character  of  oedema  ; the  preflure  of  the  end 
of  the  finger  makes  an  impreffion  upon  it  ; the  furface  of 
the  ferotum  is  fmooth  and  Ihining,  without  any  veftige  of 
the  corrugations  ; the  part  retains  its  natural  colour,  is  ge- 
nerally very  foft,  and  has  a cold  feel.  In  moft  cafes  the 
prepuce  is  alfo  affedled  with  a fimilar  fort  of  fwelling,  fo 
that  the  patient  is  actually  troubled  with  a phymofis.  In 
certain  inftances  veficles  make  their  appearance  on  the  in- 
teguments of  the  penis.  We  may  add,  that  t-he  tumour  is 
quite  free  from  pain.  In  fome  cafes  one  fide  of  the  ferotum 
is  more  diftended  than  the  other,  and,  confequently,  the 
raphe  is  not  fituated  in  the  middle.  It  is  deferving  of  notice 
that  women  are  fometimes  affected  with  a fimilar  fwelling  of 
the  labia. 

The  hydrops  feroti  is  generally  a fymptom  of  another 
conftitutional  difeafe,  efpecially  of  afeiles  and  anafarca,  in 
which  event  it  is  commonly  attended  with  an  cedematous 
fwelling  of  the  feet.  However,  it  is  occafienally  quite  a 
local  difeafe  ; and  in  this  cafe  it  is  ufually  a confequence  of 
preffure  upon  the  returning  veflels,  produced  by  a diflo- 
cated  thigh-bone,  a badly  made  trufs,  an  indurated  omental 
hernia,  & c.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  noticed  in  new-born 
children,  and  it  has  been  obferved  to  follow  contufions  of 
the  ferotum,  and  expofure  either  of  this  part,  or  of  the  whole 
body,  to  certain  degrees  of  cold. 

An  analogous  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  extravafation 
of  urine  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  ferotum.  This 
particular  cafe  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  a retention 
of  urine.  When  the  laft  affliction  has  attained  a high  de- 
gree, gangrenous  fpecks  are  apt  to  be  formed  on  the  pofte- 
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rior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  let  the  urine 
efcape  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  perineum  and  fcro- 
tum,  In  this  inllance  the  fwelling  of  the  latter  part  originates 
fuddenly  ; and  in  proportion  as  it  increafes,  all  the  fymptoms 
■of  a preternatural  diltention  of  the  bladder  undergo  a di- 
minution. The  urine  fometimes  paffes  through  an  ulcerated 
aperture  in  the  urethra  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fcrotum.  Hence  fiftulae  in  perineo  may  be  attended  with 
this  fort  of  extravafation.  When,  alfo,  by  external  violence 
the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been  burft,  while  diltended  with 
water,  the  fluid  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the  cavity 
of  that  membrane  into  the  cellular  fubltance  of  the  fcrotum, 
the  cafe  changing  at  once  from  a common  hydrocele  into 
an  hydrops  feroti.  Laltly,  wre  have  to  remark,  that  a fimilar 
extravafation  of  fluid  fometimes  happens  in  the  palliative 
operation  for  the  ordinary  hydrocele,  when  the  pundture 
is  executed  with  a lancet,  and  the  opening  in  the  fkin  happens 
to  flip  away  from  that  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  while  the 
water  is  flowing  out. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  hydrops  feroti,  it  is  always  an 
indication  to  remove  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  whether  they 
are  of  a local  or  general  nature.  When  a dropfy  of  the 
abdomen  is  fortunately  cured  by  medical  means,  the  hydrops 
feroti  fpontaneoully  difappears.  The  fwelling  of  the  fcro- 
tum, likewife,  proceeding  from  the  preffure  of  an  ill  made 
trufs,  a diflocated  thigh-bone,  &c.  will  fubflde  as  foon  as  fuch 
preffure  is  removed.  But  furgical  writers  appear  to  coincide 
in  opinion,  that  cafes  may  prefent  themfelves  in  practice  where 
local  treatment  is  indifpenfably  proper.  An  inllance  of  this 
kind  may  be  where  the  general  or  local  caufe  does  not  admit 
of  a removal  in  a complete  or  fufficiently  fpeedy  manner, 
and  where  the  tumour  of  the  fcrotum  is  attended  with 
ferious  inconvenience,  or  any  degree  of  danger.  Thus, 
when  urine  is  effufed  into  the  fcrotum  an  immediate  opera- 
tion is  proper,  in  order  to  avert  inflammation,  fuppuration, 
Houghing,  and  fillulte,  effedis  which  would  otherwife  quickly 
follow.  In  cafes  of  the  common  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  ulcerations,  and  gan- 
grenous complaints  may  occur  when  the  fwelling  is  exceed- 
ingly large.  The  prepuce  is  fometimes  fo  fwollen  that  the 
urine  cannot  efcape  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Yielding 
as  the  integuments  of  the  fcrotum  are,  they  may  yet  be 
burlt  by  being  excefnvely  diltended  with  fluid,  as  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Warner  confirm.  Local  means  are  alfo 
obvioufly  requisite  whenever  the  hydrops  feroti  arifes  from 
a local  caufe. 

The  mod  common  and  effectual  means  of  relieving  the 
hydrops  feroti  is  letting  the  fluid  out  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane by  fuitable  pundtures.  In  a few  inftances,  indeed, 
a milder  plan  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  complaint  in 
new-born  infants  may  ufually  be  cured  by  bathing  the  fcro- 
tum with  warm  wine.  The  hydrops  feroti,  coniequent  to 
a bruife,  or  expofure  to  cold,  may  in  general  be  very  foon 
difperfecl  by  the  ufe  of  a fufpenfory  bandage,  and  repeatedly 
walking  the  tumour  with  brandy,  lime-water,  wine,  vinegar, 
or  any  decoction  of  aftringent  and  aromatic  herbs.  The 
fame  remedies  will  alfo  be  found  to  avail  when  the  fwelling 
remains  after  its  caufe  has  been  removed.  When  the  tu- 
mour is  exceedingly  large,  and  the  fymptoms  preffing,  the 
furgeon  is  not  to  confume  time  in  the  trial  of  thefe  applica- 
tions, but  immediately  make  the  neceffary  pundtures.  If 
urine  fltould  happen  to  be  the  fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  part,  proper  incjfions  Ihould  be  diredtly  made  for  its 
efcape,  left  inflammation,  abfeeffes,  and  gangrenous  mifehief 
enfue. 

The  fluid  of  hydrops  feroti  may  be  difeharged  either  by 
an  incifion  or  a pundture.  Five  or  fix  iuperficial  fcarilications 
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with  a lancet  will  in  general  be  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. If  fuch  openings  fhould  be  clofed  the  day  after  making 
them,  before  all  the  fluid  has  been  difeharged,  the  practitioner 
is  called  upon  to  ufe  the  lancet  in  the  fame  manner  again. 
When  incifions  are  preferred,  it  is  cuttomary  to  make  one 
about  an  incli  long  on  each  fide  ol  the  raphe,  and  deep 
enough  to  extend  through  the  fkin  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. Scarifications  are  commonly  deemed  the  moll  ad- 
vifable.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  let  out  the  fluid  lo 
quickly  as  incifions,  but  they  are  fafer,  as  every  material 
wound  in  dropfical  parts  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  a gangrenous 
Hate.  It  is  remarked,  that  frequently  the  incifion  loon 
begins  to  be  painful,  its  edges  to  be  affected  with  hardnefs 
and  inflammation,  while  an  eryfipelas  ieizes  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  wound,  and  rapidly  induces  gangrenous 
diforder. 

Such  evils  are  molt  liable  to  occur  when  the  operation 
has  been  performed  at  a period  when  the  fcrotum  is  ex- 
ceffively  dillended,  and  already  fomewhat  afiedted  with  an 
eryfipelatous  rednefs,  and  when  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
keep  the  parts  quite  dry,  during  the  iffue  ol  the  fluid. 
Hence  it  is  an  important  rule  to  keep  the  fcrotum  from 
being  wet,  by  laying  over  and  under  it  dry  compreffes. 
When  pain  and  inflammation  follow  the  operation,  the  molt 
eligible  applications  are  the  faturnine  lotion,  lime-water,  the 
decodtion  of  bark,  a folution  of  alum,  & c.  Should  morti- 
fication actually  take  place,  the  patient  is  always  in  con- 
fiderable  danger,  and  the  event  is  too  frequently  fatal. 
Sometimes  the  whole  fcrotum  Houghs  and  is  calt  off,  both 
the  teftes  being  left  entirely  denuded.  Notwithftanding  all 
this  mifehief,  the  teftes  ufually  become  fui  nilhed  with  a new 
fort  of  covering. 

We  know  of  only  one  example  in  which  incifions  are 
decidedly  better  than  fcarilications,  and  this  is  where  urine 
is  lodged  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  and 
where  a fpeedy  difeharge  of  this  irritating  fluid  is  urgently 
required. 

Of  the  Hydrocele  rf  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  Tcjlis — This  is  the 
chief  and  molt  interelling  form  of  the  dileafe.  It  is  iituated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teilis.  It  makes  its 
firlt  appearance  as  an  oval  fwelling  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fpermatic  cord,  feeming,  indeed,  to  arife  from  the  teltis  itfelf. 
In  proportion  as  it  increafes  in  fize  it  approaches  more  and 
more  towards  the  abdominal  ring  ; but  between  this  opening 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  the  fpermatic  cord  may 
always  be  felt  quite  free.  The  fwelling  continuing  to  grow 
larger,  it  arrives  at  length  as  high  as  the  ring,  lo  that  the 
fpermatic  cord  cannot  be  at  all  dittinguifhed  ; yet  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  upper  roundilh  end  of  the  tumour 
may  Hill  be  plainly  felt,  particularly  on  laying  the  hand 
under  the  fcrotum,  and  prelim g the  fwelling  upwards  ; for 
when  this  is  done  the  upper  margin  of  the  tumour  projects 
fo  much  forwards  that  it  may  alwaysjae  diftinctly  perceived. 
The  finger  can  even  be  put  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
fwelling  and  the  abdominal  ring,  by  which  means  the  fur- 
eeon  can  conltantlv  aicertain  that  the  tumour  does  not . 
come  out  of  the  latter  aperture.  Belides,  the  difeafe  can- 
not be  ealily  miltaken  for  a hernia,  efpecially  as  the  levelling 
is  fubjedt  to  no  variation  of  fize,  whether  the  patient  is  in 
an  eredt  or  recumbent  poffure,  whether  lie  coughs,  holds  his 
breath,  «r  the  tumour  itfelf  is  compreffed,  We  may  aH'q 
obferve  that  all  the  other  general  fymptoms  of  a hernia  are 
abfent.. 

The  Jwelling  is  commonly  of -an  oval  lhape,  the  greatelt 
diameter  extending  downwards.  Sometimes  the  poiition  ol 
the  tumour  is  oblique,  or  even  completely  tranfverie.  In 
this  la.it  circumltance  it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  the  pune- 
3 F tare- 
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ture  on  the  right  fide  of  the  lcrotum  in  performing  the 
palliative  operation*  notwithstanding  the  colle&ion  of  fluid 
may  be  fituated  in  the  cavity  of  the  left  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
vice  verjd.  Probably  this  unufual  ihape  of  a hydrocele  may 
be  caufed  by  tight  breeches  or  the  preflure  of  the  fufpenfory 
bandage.  The  larger  the  tumour  is  the  rounder  does  its 
figure  become ; but  in  fome  cafes  the  fhape  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  others.  Hydroceles  have  been  obferved 
to  have  occafionally  quite  a cylindrical  appearance.  The 
tumour  is  occafionally  divided  by  a fort  of  contraftion. 
When  a hydrocele  is  the  confequence  of  inflammation,  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  femetimes  adherent  in  different  places  to 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  of  courfe  the  fvvtlling  has  an  ir- 
regular knobby  fhape. 

The  tumour  feels  like  a bladder  di (fended  with  water* 
In  its  commencement  it  is  foft  and  yielding  ; but  the  tenfion 
and  hardnefs  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  the  quicknefs  with  which  it  has  accumulated.  It  de- 
ferves  attention,  however,  that  there  are  fome  hydroceles  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  which  are  fo  remarkably  foft  that 
they  may  be  made  quite  flat  by  preflure,  and  allow  the  tefles 
to  be  plainly  felt.  The  freer  the  fwelling  is  from  tenfion 
the  more  evident  is  the  fluctuation  ; but  even  in  cafes  which 
are  exceedingly  tenfe  a certain  degree  of  fluctuation  can  be 
dillinguifhed  on  applying  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  oppoflte 
fides  of  the  tumour.  Schmucker  has  feen  hydroceles  which 
felt  as  hard  as  a farcocele,  and  Saviard  mentions  their  being 
occafionally  attended  with  the  hardnefs  of  horn.  In  fuch 
inflances  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  in  general  thickened  and 
indurated  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and,  in  certain  cafes, 
that  membrane,  inllead  of  containing  merely  an  aqueous  fe- 
cretion,  has  been  found  to  include  cyfts  or  vehicles  filled 
with  a yellow  fluid. 

When  either  the  patient  himfelf  or  the  furgeon  handles 
the  tumour,  the  fame  kind  of  fenfation  is  communicated  to 
the  fingers,  whatever  part  of  the  fwelling  is  touched.  The 
furgeon  perceives  every  where  the  fame  kind  of  feel  as  he 
would  befenfible  of  in  handling  an  elaflic  diflended  bladder, 
and  the  patient  fuffers  no  pain  from  any  manual  examination 
of  the  difeafe.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  fwelling  is 
fmooth  and  even,  except  juft  at  one  place,  which  is  where 
the  teftis  is  fituated,  and  is  ufually  at  the  hinder  and  middle 
part,  though  net  unfrequently  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tumour.  In  fuch  fituation  the  furgeon  may  feel  an  inequality 
and  an  inelaftic  hardnefs,  and  when  the  part  is  comprefled  the 
patient  is  affiifted  with  the  peculiar  pain  which  is  always 
produced  by  fqueezing  the  teftis.  This  gland  may  almoft 
always  be  felt  at  the  back  part  of  the  fwelling,  at  various 
heights,  according  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  happens  to  have 
been  dilated  upwards  or  downwards  by  the  increafing  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid.  B.  Bell  twice  law  the  teftis  in  front  of  the 
tumour.  The  fame  gland,  though  at  the  back  part  of  the 
fwelling,  has  been  found  adhering  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
tunica  vagina  is,  in  confequence  of  inflammation,  which  was 
prior  to  the  hydrocele.  Mr.  Elfe  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a cafe,  where  the  oval  fwelling  of  a hydrocele  was  in 
an  horizontal  pofition  from  before  backwards,  while  the  tellis 
could  be  plainly  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  ferotum. 

When  the  end  of  the  finger  is  prefled  upon  the  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  it  does  not  leave  after  it  any  impref- 
fion  or  dent.  How  large  foever  the  fwelling  may  be,  the 
Ikin  of  the  ferotum  always  retains  fome  vefiiges  of  the  cor- 
rugations, or,  at  lead,  is  never  fo  fmooth  and  fhining  as  it 
is  in  the  cafe  of  hydrops  feroti.  Frequently,  when  the  tumour 
has  acquired  a confiderable  fize,  the  penis  becomes  retraced 
in  fudi  a manner,  that  the  prepuce  has  fomevvhat  the  appear- 


ance of  a navel  at  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  ferotum. 

The  difeafe  is  entirely  free  from  pain,  except  when  it  in- 
creafes  very  quickly,  in  which  circumftance  a degree  of  un- 
eafinefs  is  experienced  in  the  fwelling,  at  the  fame  time  that 
painful  fenfations  are  felt  in  the  loins,  probably  excited  by 
the  weight  of  the  tumour,  when  the  patient  has  been  a long 
while  in  a {landing  pofture.  We  find,  therefore,  that  fuch 
pain  maybe  relieved  by  the  patient’s  lying  down.  As  tbio 
fpecies  of  hydrocele  commonly  affedls  only  one  fide,  or 
fince,  when  in  a few  inflances,  it  happens  at  the  fame  time 
on  botli  fides  of  the  ferotum,  it  is  not  equally  large  on  each  , 
fide,  the  raphe  is  never  feen  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  in- 
teguments of  the  ferotum  have  their  natural  colour.  Moll 
hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  attended  with  a certain 
degree  of  tranfparency,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
ftance is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  practitioner,  fince  it 
will  often  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  j udgment  refpefting 
ambiguous  cafes.  In  order  to  learn  whether  the  fwelling  is 
tranfparent,  the  chamber  fhould  be  darkened,  while  a lighted 
taper  is  held  juft  on  one  fide  of  ti.e  ferotum,  while  the  fur- 
geon looks  at  the  other,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  (hade.  It 
is  neceflary,  however,  for  every  furgeon  to  be  aware  that 
tranfparency  is  by  no  means  a conflant  fymptom  of  a hydro- 
cele, and  is  never  prefent,  either  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  1 j 
is  pretcrnaturally  thick  and  indurated,  or  when  it  is  filled 
with  a dark  turbid  fluid,  or  cyfts  refembling hydatids. 

By  paying  attention  to  the  foregoing  fymptoms,  the  fur- 
geon will  be  able,  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  to  diferiminate  the 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  from  every  other  kind  of 
tumour  to  which  the  ferotum  is  liable.  But  yet  it  muit  be 
allowed  that  there  are  cafes  where  the  diagnolis  is  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulty,  certain  difeafes  having  fo  much 
fimilitude  to  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  that  they 
may  deceive  the  moft  attentive  and  experienced  furgeon. 

One  of  fuch  cafes  is  the  farcocele,  which  has  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  hydrocele,  and,  like  it,  is  fituated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  The  chief  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  two  difeafes,  feems  to  be,  that  the  farcocele  is 
hard,  while  the  hydrocele  has  a foft,  yielding,  elaflic  feel, 
accompanied  with  a fluctuation.  The  farcocele  itfelf,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  remarkably  hard,  and  the  hydrocele  is 
now  and  then  very  indurated.  The  farcocele,  indeed,  is  not 
tranfparent  ; neither  is  the  hydrocele  in  certain  inflances  ; 
and  thefe  are  cafes  where  a miftake  may  eafily  be  made. 

Still,  with  due  attention,  botli  difeafes  may  be  diferiminated 
with  tolerable  precifion.  The  farcocele,  when  held  in  the 
furgeon’s  hand,  feems  heavier  than  the  hydrocele.  The 
teftis  is  feldom  equally  indurated  every  where,  and  the  far- 
cocele  is  ufually  much  fofter  in  fome  places  than  others. 

The  hydrocele  prefents  the  fame  kind  of  feel  at  every  point, 
except  behind,  where  the  teftis  is  felt.  When,  in  the  cafe 
of  hydrocele,  preflure  is  made  in  this  latter  fituation,  the 
patient  experiences  a much  more  acute  fenfation  than  when 
the  preflure  is  made  upon  any  other  part  of  the  tumour  ; but 
in  the  example  of  farcocele,  the  patient  commonly  has  the 
fame  kind  of  feel,  let  the  preflure  be  applied  to  any  part  of  l( 
the  fwelling  vvhatfoever.  The  hydrocele  may  be  compared 
with  a bladder  full  of  water,  the  furfaceof  the  tumour  being 
every  where  fmooth  and  even,  except  in  the  fituation  of  the 
teftis.  This  gland  itfelf,  when  hardened,  feldom  undergoes 
a regular,  uniform  enlargement  ; but  generally  lias  a fur- 
face  more  or  lefs  uneven.  When  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fpermatic  cord  can  be  felt,  and  it  feems  quite  hard  and 
thickened,  the  iurgeon  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  cafe 
is  a farcocele.  Laftlv,  though  a hydrocele,  w lien  gently 
handled,  may  feem  to  be  confidently  hard;  yet,  cn  being 
more  llrongly  comprelfed,  it  will  generally  betray  a foft  ! 
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el  a Hie  feel,  which  is  never  the  cafe  with  an  indurated  farco- 
cele. 

A hydrocele  is  fometimes  conjoined  with  a flefhy  enlarge- 
ment of  toe  teftis,  which  cafe  is  well  known  among  furgeons 
under  the  appellation  of  hydro  fai'cocele.  As  the  difeafed 
teftis  is  here  lurrounded  with  water,  it  cannot  be  felt  nor 
examined  by  the  fingers.  However,  when  an  unufual  de- 
gree of  hardnefs  is  perceptible  at  the  back  part  of  the  tumour, 
where  the  teliis  is  fituated,  or  when  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fpermatic  cord  is  found  to  be  quite  indurated,  the  furgeon 
has  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  teliis  is  affeffed  with  farcocele. 
The  latter  is  commonly  the  original  and  principal  difeafe, 
the  hydrocele  fir  ft  coming  on  fubfequently  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  teftis.  To  the  experienced  practitioner  this  cir- 
cu,rnttance  often  affords  ufeful  light.  We  learn  from  the  ob- 
fervations  of  that  very  excellent  furgeon,  Mr.  Warner,  that 
omental  hernias  in  young  children  are  fometimes  fo  tranf- 
parent,  that  they  may  be  miftaken  for  hydroceles.  But  all 
the  other  ordinary  characters  of  thefe  fluid  fwellings  areabfent. 
A cyftocele,  or  hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder,  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  a hydrocele,  though  the  two  affections  may 
eafijy  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  paying  attention 
to  the  particular  fvmptoms  of  each,  as  deferibed  in  a fore- 
going part  of  this  work,  (fee  Hernia,)  and  in  the  prefent 
article. 

The  diagnofis  is  always  apt  to  be  attended  with  a degree 
of  obfeurity,  when  the  hydrocele  is  complicated  with  other 
difeafes  of  the  ferotum.  Sometimes  it  is  conjoined  with  a 
hernia.  On  other  occafions,  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  exifts  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  fpermatic  cord. 
The  furgeon  can  only  acquire  a perfeCt  knowledge  of  fuch 
cafes  by  paying  clofe  attention  to  the  peculiar  fymptomsofeach 
of  the  difeafes.  When  the  requifite  information  cannot  be  thus 
obtained,  it  may  often  be  procured  by  adverting  to  circum- 
ftances  which  prefented  themfelves  in  an  early  ftage  of  the 
cafe  ; for  frequently  the  hydrocele  is  at  firft  fimple,  and  does 
not  become  complicated  till  an  advanced  period.  The 
nature . of  the  cafe  is  often  elucidated  on  the  palliative 
operation  for  the  hydrocele  being  performed,  as  the  other 
difeafe  of  the  ferotum  becomes  quite  obvious  immediately 
the  fluid  is  difeharged  from  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  fpecies  of  hydrocele,  now  engaging  our  attention, 
continues  for  a long  while  unattended  with  any  ferious  in- 
convenience, or  prelling  fymptoms : it  only  annoys  the  patient 
by  its  lize  and  weight.  When  it  is  exceedingly  large,  the 
penis  is  drawn  completely  back,  fo  that  the  urine  dribbles 
over  the  forepart  ol  the  ferotum,  and,  unlefs  particular  care 
be  taken  to  maintain  cleanlinefs,  is  liable  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion and  painful  excoriations.  When  a hydrocele  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  teftis,  the  fluid  generally 
accumulates  with  great  quicknefi.  But  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe  is  occafionally  fo  flow,  that  the  palliative  operation 
has  not  been  required  till  twenty  years,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diforder.  In  general,  the  water  only  col'e&s  in 
one  tunica  vaginalis  ; fometimes  in  both.  In  the  latter  kind 
of  cade,  a preternatural  communication  has  been  noticed  be- 
tween the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ferotum,  though  we  believe 
fuch  a ejrcumttance  is  very  uncommon.  See  Richter’s  An- 
fangfgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunft,  Band  6.  Kapitcl  5. 

The  hydrocele  appears  to  be  one  of  thofe  difeafes,  the 
caufes  of  which  ate  far  from  being  well  underft.ood.  In  a 
natural,  healthy  Hate,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
always  contains  a final  1 quantity  of  a fine  fluid,  exhaled  from 
Capillary  arteries,  and  conftantly  abforbed  by  veffels  for  that 
purpofe.  This  fluid,  in  the  natural  Imall  quantity,  ferves 
to  keep  the  tunica  albuginea  moift,  and  to  prevent  a cohe- 
fjon  between  it  and  the  vaginalis  ; a conlequence  which  almoft 


neceffarily  follows  any  fuch  difeafed  ftate  of  thefe  parts  as 
prevents  the  due  fecretion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
quantity  depofited  be  too  large,  or  if  the  regular  abforption 
of  it  be  by  any  means  prevented,  it  will  be  gradually  accu- 
mulated, and,  by  dillending  the  containing  bag,  will  form 
the  difeafe  in  queftion. 

It  is  a difeafe  from  which  no  time  of  life  is  exempt ; not 
only  adults  are  fubjeCt  to  it,  but  young  children  are  frequently 
afilifted  with  it,  and  infants  fometimes  born  with  it.  The 
great  Mr.  Pott  profefled  himfelf  incapable  of  determining 
the  immediately  producing  caufe.  Ruyfch  thought  that 
the  complaint  might  proceed  from  a varicofe  ftate  of  the 
fpermatic  veffels.  What  real  foundation  there  may  be  for 
Inch  conjecture,  Pott  could  not  fay,  and,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  acknowledges  the  frequently  varicofe  affedlion  of  the 
fpermatic  veffels  in  cafes  of  hydrocele,  he  feetns  to  confider 
it  as  unproved  whether  iuch  ftate  be  a caufe  or  an  effeCt  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  alio  remarked  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  that  though 
we  often  find  the  hydrocele  prefent  with  the  varicocele,  we 
much  more  frequently  meet  with  this  laft  difeafe,  even  in  its 
rooft  advanced  ftates,  unaccompanied  bv  any  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  the  facculus.  (Practical  Obfervations  on  the 
Sclerocele,  &c.  p.  19^.)  The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis may  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  be  regarded  as 
a difeafe  altogether  local,  and  dependent  upon  local  caufes. 
According  to  furgical  writers,  contufions  of  the  ferotum 
often  give  rife  to  the  complaint,  and  hence  it  is  faid  to  occur 
with  particular  frequency  in  perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
riding  a great  deal  on  horfeback.  In  fuch  cafes  the  tumour  is 
fometimes  formed  with  furprifing  quicknefs.  Preffure  made 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  fpermatic  cord  by  an  ill  conftrufted 
trufs,  or  by  an  indurated  omental  hernia,  may  alfo  be  a caufe 
of  an  hydrocele.  Sometimes  the  latter  malady  is  joined  with 
a farcocele,  when  it  may  be  confidered  only  as  an  effeft  of 
the  difeafe  of  the  teftis.  A hydrocele  may  likewife  origi- 
nate from  an  inflammation  of  this  laft  gland.  In  fome  in- 
flances  the  difeafe  appears  to  depend  upon  general  and  lefs 
manifeft  caufes.  We  are  informed  of  its  having  arifen  in  the 
fpace  of  four  days,  after  expofure  to  cold.  (See  Richter’s 
Anfangfgrunde,  &c.  Band  6.  p.  67.)  Warner  and  other 
authors  have  taken  particular  notice  how  prevalent  the  dif- 
eafe is  in  warm  climates,  and  they  make  mention  of  pa- 
tients who  got  well  on  removing  from  a hot  into  a cold  coun- 
try, but  fullered  relapfes  on  their  return  into  a warm  part 
of  the  world.  We  deem  the  opinion,  that  hydroceles  are 
ever  connedted  with  a venereal  caufe,  entirely  deftitute  of 
foundation. 

Mr.  Ramfden  has  recently  advanced  a new  doftrine  re- 
fpe&ing  the  caufe  of  hydroceles.  This  experienced  furgeon 
has  efta’plilhed  three. forms  of  the  difeafe,  as  occurring  within 
the  tunica  vaginalis  ; namely,  the  acute,  the  fpurious, 
(hydro -farcocele),  and.  the  true,  or  chronic  hydrocele.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  that  all  thefe  cafes  may  be  dependent 
upon  excitement  within  the  urethra.  He  remarks,  “ that 
the  teilicle  will  become  hardened  and  enlarged,  and  that  the 
facculus  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  be  diftended  with  watery 
fluid,  in  confequence  oi  various  degrees  of  excitement 
within  the  urethra,  from  the  irritable  and  acutely  painful 
ilricture,  down  to  that  concealed,  fubtle,  and  local  derange, 
ment  of  the  membrane,  which  is  totally  free  from  pain,  until 
it  is  pr.efled  upon  by  the  bougie,  and  which  may  exift  for  years 
without  the  patient  being  confcious  of  its  prefence. 

“ It  cannot  therefore  be  un  reafon  able  to  fuppofe  that  an 
habitual  fufeept ibility  of  the  whole  membrane  of  the  urethra 
may,  in  fome  inftances,  be  induced  by  general  or  local 
caufes,  and  .although  it  create  no  confcious  fenfation  to  the 
patient,  may  have  the  power  of  gently  provoking  the  excrc* 
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tory  veffels  of  the  tefticle  fomewhat  beyond  their  ’natural 
aftion,  and  thus,  by  dellroying  the  balance  of  fluid,  in 
courfe  of  time  eilabliffi  that  undue  accumulation  which  cha- 
racterizes the  chronic,  or  true  hydrocele. 

“ I am  induced,”  fays  Mr.  Ramfden,  “ to  offer  this  opi- 
nion from  a variety  of  fafts  which  have  prefented  themfelves 
to  my  obfervation,  and  which  lead  me  to  fufpeft,  that  in 
almoll  every  cafe  of  true  hydrocele  the  urethra  will  be  found 
either  to  have  been  expofed  at  fome  previous  time  to  excite- 
ment or  inflammation,  or  to  be  in  a prefent  Hate  of  increafed 
fenfation,  from  constitutional  irritability,  from  the  membra- 
nous fence,  or  from  fome  other  of  the  feveral  general  or  local 
caufes,  to  which  I have  in  the  preceding  pages  referred  the 
derangement  of  this  membrane; 

“ The  prevalence  of  hydrocele  in  the  Eaft  and  Well  In- 
dies, inilead  of  being  attributable  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
climate,  may  more  reafonably  be  referred  to  the  conftant 
exi  itement  to  which  the  urethra  is  expofed  from  the  habits 
of  the  table  ; firice  it  is  well  known  that,  in  thofe  hot  coun- 
tries, every  individual  indulges  in  high-feafoned  diflies,  and  in 
the  moft  llimulating  defcription  of  diet. 

“ The  frequency  of  the  hydrocele  being  prefent  with  the 
varicocele  may  alfo  be  fatisfa&orily  explained,  by  referring 
to  that  ilate  of  continual  excitement,  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  dillention  and  weight  of  the  loaded  veffels.  In  the  more 
advanced  flates  of  varicocele,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
an  habitual  gleet  or  weeping  from  the  urethra,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  dragging  ot  the  varicofe  veffels  ; and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  not  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  excitement 
in  the  urethra,  when  once  eilablifhed,  may  in  its  turn  re-adl 
upon  the  tellicle,  and  produce  a cafe  of  hydro-varicocele.” 
P.  198 — 201. 

For  the  cure  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  a 
furgical  operation  is  generally  neceffitry,  as  it  is  only  in  a 
few  in  fiances  that  the  complaint  yields  to  internal  or  external 
remedies.  The  obfervations  of  writers  prove,  however,  that 
in  young  children  the  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  difperfed  by 
emetics.  A boy,  twelve  years  old,  was  cured  of  a hydrocele 
by  means  of  the  fleam  of  vinegar,  the  l'aturnine  lotion,  and 
repeated  purgative  dofes.  (See  Richter’s  Chir.  Bibliothek, 
5.  b.  p.  120,  9.  b.  p.  593O  Morand  fucceeded  in  curing 
feveral  hydroceles  by  making  an  iffue  on  the  fcrotum  ; and 
JDouglas  found  fimilar  fuccefs  from  placing  an  iffue  near  the 
groin.  Schrnucker  difperfed  a hydrocele  by  fumigating  the 
fcrotum  with  vinegar  every  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the 
intervening  time  compreffes  wet  with  the  fame  fluid.  In  the 
courfe  of  a few  days  the  tumour  fubfided,  the  fcrotum  emit- 
ting a large  quantity  of  perfpiration.  Warner  frequently 
cured  hydroceles  in  young  fubjedls  by  means  of  purgatives, 
and  llimulating  aflringent  applications.  Mohrenheim  fuc- 
ceeded in  difperfing  a hydrocele,  which  arofe  from  expofure 
to  cold.  (Richter’s  Anfangfgr.  &c.  Band  6.  p.  68.)  Mr. 
Keate  has  recommended  the  following  lotion,  as  an  effica- 
cious remedy : R Sal.  Ammon.  Pulver.  Acet.  Spir. 
Vin.  Redlif.  aa  j$iv  Mifce.  Compreffes,  wet  with  this  mix- 
ture, are  to  be  laid  upon  the  fcrotum,  and  kept  there  with  a 
bag-trufs.  They  ffiould  be  dipped  in  the  liquid  three  times 
a day.  Mr.  Keate  affures  us,  that  when  this  plan  is  properly 
followed  up,  the  water  of, the  hydrocele  not  only  gradually 
difappears,  but  that  it  does  not  accumulate  again,  and  the 
cure  is  radical  and  permanent,  if  the  application  be  continued 
about  a month.  This  method  may  be  tried,  either  while  the 
tumour  is  filled  with  water,  or  after  the  fluid  has  been  let 
out.  In  the  fir  11  in  fiance  it  excites  the  abforption  of  the 
water;  in  the  fecond  it  prevents  a new  collection.  When 
the  application  happens  to  make  the  integuments  red  or 
painful,  it  mult  be  left  off  a few  days.  The  obfervations  of 


fir  James  Earle,  however,  tend  to  evince,  that  the  preceding 
practice  does  not  always  anfwer,  and  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  From  the  account  which  Mr.  Ramfden  has  lately 
publiffied,  of  the  hydrocele  being  conne&ed  with  a morbid 
Hate  of  the  urethra,  one  might  fuppofe  that  the  difeafe  would 
yield  to  the  proper  treatment  of  this  lafl  canal.  This  gentle- 
man remarks,  however,  that  in  cafes  of  chronic  hydrocele, 
the  ufe  of  the  bougie  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  degree 
of  fuccefs  as  in  the  examples  of  the  acute  and  fpurious  forms 
of  the  complaint.  We  may  again  Hate,  that  by  a fpurious 
hydrocele  is  meant  a colle&ion  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  tellicle.  The 
Ample  indurated  enlargement  of  this  gland,  unattended  with 
any  fubveriion  of  its  organization,  we  conceive  to  be  the 
cafe,  which  Mr.  Ramfden  has  lately  fignified  by  the  appel- 
lation of  fclerocele,  and  which,  being  fometimes  joined  with 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  conttitutes 
an  inllance  of  fpurious  hydrocele,  or  what  this  eminent  furgeon 
has  named  hydro-fclerocele,  in  order  to  dillinguiffi  the  difeafe 
from  the  hydro-farcocele  where  the  organization  of  the  telli- 
cle is  actually  more  or  lefs  fubverted.  Now  Mr.  Ramlden 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  acute  hydrocele,  as  well 
as  the  hydro-fclerocele,  may  be  cured  by  treating  the  urethra 
with  bougies,  fo  as  to  dellroy  the  morbid  irritation  in  that 
canal.  “ The  fclerocele  of  the  tellicle,  whether  with  or 
without  fluid  in  its  facculus,  yields  moll  readily  to  the  ufe 
of  the  bougie,  when  the  progrefs  of  induration  in  the  gland 
has  been  moll  rapid,  and  the  point  of  irritation  within  the 
urethra,  on  which  it  depends,  is  moll  fufceptible  ; but  the 
chronic  hydrocele  being  flow  in  its  progrefs,  and  dependant 
on  a much  more  modified  Hate  of  derangement  in  the  urethra, 
is,  on  fuch  account,  very  little  under  the  influence  of  the 
treatment  of  that  membrane,  and  mull  be  referred  to  fome 
other  operation  for  its  permanent  cure.’’  (P.  202 — 203.) 
From  a note,  it  appears  to  be  Mr.  Ramfden’s  opinion,  that 
when  a tumour  of  the  fcrotum  prefents  itfelf  under  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  true  chronic  hydrocele,  and  is  co-exillent 
with  an  acutely  deranged  urethra,  and  efpecially  if  the  pa- 
tient has  any  diflike  to  the  hydrocele  being  tapped,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  urethra  by  the  bougie  will  always  be  a fair  ex- 
periment previous  to  the  letting  out  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Ramfden  can  affert,  from  his  own  experience,  that  it  will, 
in  fome  few  inllances,  prove  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  hydro- 
cele. He  thinks  it  probable,  that  in  the  cafes  in  which  this 
treatrhent  fucceeded,  there  might  be  concealed  fclerocele  ; 
but  he  confiders  that  fuch  a fa£t  would  not  leffen  the  propri- 
ety of  the  experiment.  When  the  true  hydrocele  is  not 
attended  with  an  urethra  fo  obvioufly  deranged,  Mr.  Ramf- 
den believes,  that  an  attempt  to  cure  the  complaint  by  the 
ufe  of  the  bougie  will  only  be  walle  of  time.  See  Practical 
Obfervations  on  the  Sclerocele,  & c.  by  T.  Ramfden,  furgeon 
to  Chrill’s  Hofpital,  &c.  &c. 

For  relieving  the  prefent  difeafe,  two  operations  are  prac- 
tifed  ; one  called  palliative,  the  other  radical.  In  the  firft, 
the  delign  of  the  furgeon  is  merely  to  difeharge  the  water, 
which  ufually  accumulates  again,  and  the  malady  returns. 
By  the  fecond  he  permanently  frees  the  patient  from  the 
complaint,  and  hinders  any  relapfe,  this  objeCl  being  accom- 
pliihed  by  exciting  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  furface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  a confequent  univerlal  adhefion  of 
this  membrane  to  the  teftis.  In  ffiort,  the  cavity  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  is  thus  oblite- 
rated. Th.s  is  the  commonly  received  opinion ; hut  at  the  fame 
time  we  are  not  unaware  of  a different  fentiment  upon  this  fame 
point  having  been  lately  advanced  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  who  has 
adduced  cafes  in  which,  from  the  tranfparency  manifelled  in 
the  fcrotum,  a confiderable  time  after  the  radical  operation 
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had  been  performed,  the  doeftrine  of  the  difeafe  being  always 
cured,  by  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, is  called  in  queition.  The  furgeon  cannot  invariably 
and  indifcriminately  undertake  either  of  the  preceding  ope- 
rations, at  his  own  pleafure,  with  equal  prudence  and  propri- 
ety. The  palliative  operation  is  entirely  exempt  from  dan- 
ger, and  when  a fufhcient  quantity  of  fluid  is  collected  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  fafely  undertaken,  even  though 
the  teftis  may  not  be  altogether  undifeafed,  nor  the  patient 
in  good  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  operation, 
executed  in  any  way  whatfoever,  demands  more  caution, 
and  if  done  in  improper  cafes,  may  be  followed  by  dan- 
gerous and  unpleafant  confequences.  In  determining  which 
method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  furgeon  fhould  attend  to  the 
following  directions. 

When  the  hydrocele  is  exceedingly  large,  it  is  not  ad- 
vifable  to  perform  the  radical  operation,  the  great  diften- 
tion  which  the  parts  have  jull  fuffered  placing  them  in  not 
the  molt  advantageous  Hate  for  hearing  inflammation.  It  is 
much  better,  in  a cafe  of  this  fort,  to  be  at  firft  content  with 
merely  letting  out  the  water,  and  to  undertake  the  radical 
operation  afterwards,  when  a moderate  quantity  of  fluid  ha3 
accumulated. 

When  any  fufpicions  are  entertained  of  the  tefticle  being 
difeafed,  the  furgeon  mud  reftrieft  himfelf  to  difcharging  the 
water,  a plan  which  can  always  be  fecurely  undertaken, 
though  the  tefticle  may  not  be  found,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  enabling  th6  practitioner  to  feel  and  examine  diftineftly 
this  latter  part. 

Should  any  radical  operation  he  done,  unpreceded  by  tap- 
ping the  tumour,  and  the  tefticle  prove  to  be  affeefted  with 
farcocele,  caftration  ought  to  be  immediately  performed, 
lince  the  irritation  excited  would,  in  all  probability,  bring  on 
a malignant  change  in  the  difeafe  of  the  tefticle.  If  an  at- 
tempt at  the  radical  cure  fhould  have  been  made,  and  the 
tefticle  be  found  thus  difeafed,  yet,  without  the  cafe  admit- 
ting of  the  performance  of  caftration,  the  patient  is  put  into 
a very  unpleafant  and  precarious  condition. 

When  the  patient’s  health  is  very  bad,  the  radical  operation 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  for  fear  of  inducing  alarming 
fymptoms.  This  obfervation,  however,  muft  not  be  extended 
to  a clafs  of  fubjeefts,  who,  though  not  in  health,  are  neither 
affeefted  with  extreme  weaknefs,  nor  any  preffing  indifpofi- 
tion.  The  palliative  cure,  being  free  from  danger,  may  be 
undertaken  in  almoft  any  ftates  and  circumftances. 

When  the  hydrocele  is  complicated  with  other  difeafes  of 
the  fcrotum,  it  is  a wife  maxim  to  reft  fatisfied  in  the  firft 
inftance  with  Amply  difcharging  the  fluid.  The  furgeon 
can  then  examine  more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  other 
diforder,  and,  at  a future  period,  attempt  the  radical  cure 
of  the  hydrocele,  if  judged  prudent,  with  greater  fafety. 

Of  the  Palliative  Operation. — The  intention  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  to  relieve  the  difeafe  for  the  prefent,  by  difcharg- 
ing the  accumulated  fluid.  The  operation  by  which  the 
water  is  let  out  is  a very  Ample  one.  The  only  circum- 
ftances requiring  our  attention  in  it,  are  the  inftrument 
wherewith  we  would  perform  it,  and  the  place  or  part  of 
the  tumour  into  which  fuch  inftrument  fhould  be  palled. 

The  two  inftruments  in  life  are  the  common  bleeding  lan- 
cet, and  the  trocar. 

“ The  former  having  the  finer  point  (fays  Mr.  Pott), 
may  poffibly  pafs  in  rather  the  eafier,  though  the  difference 
is  hardly  perceptible,  but  is  liable  to  inconveniences,  to  which 
the  latter  is  not.  The  trocar,  by  means  of  its  cannula,  fe- 
cures  the  exit  of  the  whole  fluid,  without  a poffibility  of 
prevention,  the  lancet  cannot.  And,  therefore,  it  frequently 
happens,  when  this  inftrument  is  ufed,  either  that  fome  of 


the  water  is  left  behind  ; or  that  fome  degree  of  handling 
and  fqueezing  is  required  for  its  expulfion  ; or  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a probe,  or  a direeftor,  or  fome  fuch  inftru- 
ment, becomes  neceffary  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  former 
of  thefe  may  in  fome  habits  be  productive  of  inflammation  ; 
the  latter  prolongs  what  would  otherwife  be  a fhort  operation, 
and  multiplies  the  neceffary  inftruments  ; which,  in  every 
operation  in  furgery,  is  wrong.  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  any  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  vaginal  coat,  or  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  cells  of  the  fcrotum,  the  patient  will  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  the  operation  imperfeeft,  and  to  fear  that  he 
fhall  not  reap  even  the  temporary  advantage  which  he  ex- 
pected. The  place  where  this  punefture  ought  to  be  made 
is  a circumftance  of  much  more  real  confequence  -t  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  attempt,  the  eafe,  and  even  fometimes  the  fafety 
of  the  patient,  depending  upon  it. 

“ All  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  vaginal  coat  are 
loofe  and  detached  from  the  albuginea;  in  its  pofterior  and 
fuperior  parts,  thefe  two  tunics  make  one  ; confequently 
the  tefticle  is,  as  it  were,  affixed  to  the  pofterior  and  fu- 
perior part  of  the  cavity  of  the  iac  of  an  hydrocele,  and  con- 
fequently, the  water  or  fluid  can  never  get  quite  round  it. 
This  being  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  operation  ought  always 
to  be  performed  on  that  part  of  the  tumour  where  the  two 
coats  are  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  one  another,  and 
therefore,  where  the  fluid  muft  be  accumulated  in  the  largell 
quantity,  and  never  on  that  part  of  it  where  the  fluid  cannot 
poffibly  be.  The  confequence  of  tufting  otherwife,  muft  not 
only  produce  a difappointment,  by  not  reaching  the  laid 
fluid  ; hut  may  prove,  and  has  proved  highly,  and  even 
fatally  mifehievous  to  the  patient.”  (Pott  on  the  Hydro- 
cele.) In  fhort,  it  muft  be  plain  to  every  perfon,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  prefent  difeafe,  that  in  ah  common 
cafes,.  the  proper  place  for  making  the  punefture  is  at  the 
lower  and  fore-part  of  the  fcrotum.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  underftood,  that  furgical  writers  make  mention  of 
examples,  in  which  the  hydrocele  has  an  unufual  fhape,  in 
confequence  of  the  preffure  of  a bag-trufs,  &c.  Inftances 
have  been  obferved,  in  which  the  hydrocele  was  of  an  hori- 
zontal ova]  form,  with  the  tefticle  plainly  perceptible  under- 
neath at  the  bottom  of  the  fcrotum.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the 
furgeon  fhould  firft  examine  the  fituation  of  the  tefticle,  and 
choofe  a place  for  making  the  punefture,  where  there  will 
be  no  rifle  of  injuring  the  latter  part.  The  oval  fac  of  an 
hydrocele  of  the  left  tunica  vaginalis,  has  been  known  to 
have  fo  oblique  a pofltion,  that  its  bottom  could  be  felt  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  raphe  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  fcro- 
tum, while  its  upper  end  lay  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fcrotum, 
near  the  abdominal  ring.  This  hydrocele  of  the  left  tunica 
vaginalis  was  tapped  on  the  right  fide  of  the  raphe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fcrotum,  and  as  foon  as  half  the  fluid  had 
been  difeharged,  the  fac  became  fituated  quite  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  raphe,  the  exit  of  the  water  ceafed,  and  the 
cannula  fell  out.  Even  in  cafes  where  the  fwelling  has  had 
the  ordinary  fhape,  the  tefticle  has  occafionally  been  feen  at 
the  fore-part  of  the  tumour.  Hence  practitioners  fhould 
remember,  that  making  the  punefture  at  the  lower  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  hydrocele  is  not  a matter  of  courfe;  and 
that  it  is  their  duty,  in  every  inftance,  to  endeavour  to  af- 
certain  the  preeife  fituation  of  the  tefticle,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  certainly  avoided.  Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde, 
&c.  Band.  6,  p.  73, 

After  letting  out  the  water  of  an  hydrocele  by  the  pal- 
liative operation,  it  is  prudent  to  cover  the  punefture  with  a 
bit  of  lint  and  a plalter,  to  keep  up  the  fcrotum  with  a bag- 
trufs,  and  direeft  the  patient  to  keep  himfelf  quite  ftill  for 
the  firft  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  The  bag-trufs 
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gently  fupports  the  fuddenly  relaxed  parts,  and  thus  tends 
to  prevent  any  painful  fwelling  of  the  tefticle,  as  well  as 
hemorrhage  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  too  rapid  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  water  again.  Although  no  painful  and 
inflammatory  fymptoms  ufually  follow  the  operation,  and 
the  orifice  heals  in  a few  hours,  like  that  made  in  blood- 
letting,  and  this  notwithftanding  the  patient  neither  pays  at- 
tention to  regimen,  nor  abllains  from  his  ordinary  purfuits  ; 
yet  the  contrary,  fometimes  happens.  We  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Pott,  that  in  fome  habits  and  circum- 
ftances,  the  puncture  inflames  and  fellers.  Such  fettering 
is  generally  fuperftcia!  only,  and  is  foon  quieted  by  any  Am- 
ple drefling;  but  it  is  fometimes  fo  coniiderable,  arid  ex- 
tends fo  deeply  as  to  affeft  the  vaginal  coat,  and  by  accident 
produce  a radical  cure.  Mr.  Pott  has  likevvife  feen  it  prove 
more  troublefome,  and  even  fatal,  when  the  circuinftances 
of  the  patient,  and  the  cafe  have  been  particular.  The  ac- 
counts delivered  to  us  by  furgica!  authors  confirm,  that  in 
perfons  of  bad  conftitutions,  pain,  inflammation,  and  fever 
are  apt  to  iucceed,  if  the  fcrotum  be  too  much  rubbed  or 
agitated.  A patient,  immediately  after  the  operation,  went 
feveral  miles,  and  brought  on  by  this  means  fo  high  a degree 
of  inflammation,  fwelling,  and  fever,  that  the  confequenee 
was  a radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele.  (Default,  Journal  de 
Chirurgie,  tom.  i.)  Theden  has  recorded  a cafe  where 
fimilar  fymptoms  were  produced,  only  in  a more  fevere 
form.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  palliative  operation 
is  not  very  liable  to  any  difagreeable  confequences.  If  pain, 
inflammation,  and  fever  occafionally  arife,  it  almoft  always 
will  be  found,  that  the  patient  has  been  guilty  of  impru- 
dent exertion,  or  that  the  habit  is  exceedingly  bad.  In 
fome  inffances,  thefe  fymptoms  are  to  be  alcribed  to  the 
circumilance  of  the  end  of  the  cannula  having  been  rubbed 
againft  the  tellicle  during  the  efcape  of  the  fluid.  An  hae- 
matocele,  which  is  occafionally  produced  after  the  opera- 
tion, proceeds  either  from  the  great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  relaxed  parts,  or  from  an  aftual  injury  of  one  of  the 
blood-veffels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  the  lancet  or  trocar. 
When,  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  there  is  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  a veffcl  has  been  wounded,  the  furgeon  may 
often  fucceed  in  preventing  any  ferious  colledlion  of  blood, 
by  taking  care  to  cover  the  fcrotum  with  cold  applications, 
and  fupport  it  well  with  a bag-trufs.  Should  he  however 
be  unable  to  hinder  fnch  collection  from  taking  place,  both 
the  hsematocele  and  hydrocele  may  be  radically  cured  by 
laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  See  Hjema- 
TOCEEE. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  the  tunica  albuginea  is  unfortunately 
wounded  with  the  point  of  the  trocar,  the  fubftance  of  the 
teftis  is  protruded  through  the  punclure  of  that  membrane, 
and  forms  a fwelling  which  may  create  a neceffity  for  caftra- 
tion.  When  the  trocar  happens  to  injure  any  varicofe  blood- 
wffels  of  the  integuments  of  the  fcrotum,  an  extravafation 
of  blood  in  the  cellular  fubftance  may  enfue,  and  end  in 
ulceration,  unlefs  fpeedily  difperfed.  But  while  we  are 
noticing  thefe  occafional  evils,  let  us  not  forget  to  ftate, 
that  the  palliative  operation  furr.etimes  proves  beneficial  bc- 
•youJ  expectation,  no  water  collecting  again,  and  the  patient 
re  mailing  for  ever  afterwards  free  from  the  difeafe. 

Wileman  and  others  have  advifed  deferring  the  puncture 
till  a pint  of  fluid  has  collefted.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Pott  expreffes  his  decided  opinion,  that  when  the  water  is 
in  fu'ffieient  quantity  to  keep  the  tellicle  from  the  inflrument, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  for  deferring  the  difebarge  ; and  he 
contends,  that  the  Angle  point  on  which  this  argument 
ought  to  reft  is  this:  whether  the  abforbent  veflels,  by 
w hich  the  extravafation  ihould  be  prevented,  are  more  likely 
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to  re-affume  their  office,  while  the  vaginal  coat  is  thin,  and 
has  fuffered  but  little  violence  from  diftention  ; or  after  it 
has  been  ftretehed  and  diftended  to  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty 
times  its  natural  capacity  ; and  by  fuch  diftention  is,  like 
all  other  membranes,  become  thick,  hard,  and  tough?  Mr. 

Pott  believes  the  probability  fo  much  more  on  the  fide  of 
the  former,  that  he  fhould  never  heiitate  a moment  about 
letting  out  the  water,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  the  puncture 
could  be  made  fecurely.  And,  from  what  has  happened 
within  the  fmall  circle  of  his  own  experience,  he  is  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  it  was  performed  more  early  than  it  gene-  ] 

rally  is,  it  might  fometimes  prevent  the  return  of  the 
difeafe. 

Although  we  have  given  a general  preference  to  the  tro- 
car, as  the  bell  in llrument  for  tapping  hydroceles  ; we  can 
conceive  a few  inftanc.es  in  which  the  employment  of  a lan- 
cet for  the  purpofe  might  be  attended  with  advantages. 
Suppofing  the  furgeon  has  to  operate  upon  a very  fmall 
hydrocele,  which  contains  only  a little  quantity  of  fluid,  it 
is  better  to  ufe  the  lancet.  The  trocar  mull  always  be  in*  j I 
troduced  more  deeply  than  the  latter  inftrument,  ar.d  is 
therefore  more  apt  to  injure  the  tefticle.  In  fuch  a cafe, 
alfo,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  lancet  occafioning  an  hserna-  i j 
tocele,  fince  the  veflels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  have  fuffered 
no  dilatation.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  lancet  ought  to 
be  preferred  in  all  cafes  where  the  hydrocele  is  complicated 
with  either  a hernia,  or  an  exceedingly  large  farcocele,  and 
it  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  exact:  pofition,  fize,  and 
quantify  of  parts  in  the  fcrotum. 

Sir  James  Earle  thinks,  that  the  palliative  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  at  leaft  once  on  thofe  who  determine  to 
fubmit  to  the  radical  method  of  cure,  as  it  enables  the  fur- 
geon to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  tefticle,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  of  operating  in  the  other  way  afterwards,  when 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  not  more  diftended  than  is  proper. 

On  the  Hydrocele,  p.  13,  edit.  2. 

We  fhall  conclude  the  obfervations  which  we  have  to  offer 
on  the  palliative  operation,  with  noticing  the  circumilance 
of  the  fluid  fometimes  not  flowing  through  the  cannula  of 
the  trocar,  or  of  efcaping  only  juft  at  firit,  and  then  Hop- 
ping, notwithftauding  the  introduction  of  a probe.  This 
occurrence  may  depend  on  various  caufes.  The  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  occafionally  as  thick  and  vifeid  as'white- 
of-egg.  (Warner.)  Sometimes  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  divided  by  feveral  partitions  formed  of  a loofe 
fort  of  cellular  fubftance.  In  certain  inftances,  the  cavity 
has  appeared  to  be  filled  with  hydatids,  or  tranfparent  eylls. 
Should  the  patient  be  in  a fit  ftate  for  the  radical  operation, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  right,  in  a cafe  of  the  foregoing 
defeription,  to  perform  it  at  once.  The  plan  by  injection 
being  here  quite  inapplicable,  the  lurgeon  fliould  introduce 
a direClor  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  withdraw  the 
tube,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  director  and  a curved  bii- 
toury,  lay  open  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Of  the  Radical  Method  of  Treatment. — The  great  objeCl  in 
the  radical  operation  is  to  produce  an  entire  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  of  tiie  tunica  vaginalis,  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  and  thus  render  a recurrence  of  the  complaint  irn- 
poffible.  This  purpofe  has  been  fulfilled  in  two  manners,  ,11 
viz.  by  cutting  the  whole  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  away,  or 
by  exciting  fuch  an  inflammation  of  this  membrane  as  makes 
it  universally  adherent  to  the  tefticle.  In  the  latter  method, 
it  is  a principal  indication  to  have  an  effeClu.al,  yet  n.ot  toy 
violent  a degree  of  inflammation.  When  it  is  too  flight,  or 
does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  it  is  ineffec- 
tual. In  the  firft  of  thefe  circumttances  no  cohcfion  fol- 
lows, and  the  operation  completely  fails ; in  the  fecund,  the 
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tunica  vaginalis  only  becomes  adherent  to  the  tefticle  at 
thofe  places  where  the  inflammation  exifts,  while  elfewhere 
a cavity  remains,  in  which  the  fluid  re-accumulates.  When 
there  are  feveral  fuch  parts,  to  which  the  inflammation  does 
not  extend,  the  hydrocele  recurs  in  the  form  of  feveral 
diftinft  fwel’ings,  and  the  water  is  contained  in  feparate 
cyfts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  is  too  violent, 
when  it  is  fuch  as  brings  on  fevere  febrile  fymptoms,  and 
affetts  the  tefticle  even  more  than  the  vaginal  coat.  The 
means  employed  to  raife  the  neceffary  inflammation  ought 
always  to  be  calculated  to  affeCl  the  latter  membrane  chiefly, 
and  the  tefticle  as  little  as  poffible  ; a confiderable  inflamma- 
tion of  this  gland  not  being  effential  to  the  radical  cure  of  a 
..hydrocele,  and  being  invariably ' attended  with  more  fevere 
fymptoms,  than  thole  which  refult  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  vaginal  coat.  With  the  preceding  intentions,  various 
methods  of  operating  have  been  p'raCtifed,  the  chief  of 
which  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  deferibe. 

Incifion. — In  this  plan,  an  incifion  of  fome  length  is  made 
through  the  integuments  of  the  ferotum  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  by  which  means,  not  only  the  fluid  is  difeharged, 
but  fuch  inflammation  excited  as  ends  in  a cohefion  of  the 
whole  of  the  Vaginal  coat  with  the  tefticle,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  recurrence  of  the  hydrocele  is  effe&tually  prevented. 
This  mode  of  effecting  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  is 
the  molt  ancient  of  all,  having  been  deferibed  by  Celfus. 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows : the  point  of  a 
ftraight  biftoury  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fore-part  of  the  fwell- 
ing,  while  the  back  of  the  inftrument  is  to  reft  again  ft  the 
index-finger  of  the  furgeon’s  left  hand.  The  knife  is  to  be 
pulhed  into  the  tumour,  and  an  opening  of  fuch  fize  imme- 
diately made  as  will  let  the  operator  introduce  completely 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  his  finger,  on  which  the  further 
courfe  of  the  biftoury  is  to  be  direCted.  Diredtly  the  firft 
pundture  is  made,  the  fluid  is  apt  to  gufh  out  all  on  a fud- 
den,  leaving  the  tumour-collapled,  and  the  operator  incapa- 
ble of  eafily  introducing  the  inftrument,  with  which  he  pur- 
pofes  to  enlarge  the  firft  wound.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
inconvenience  of  this  kind,  furgical  authors  diredf  us  to 
place  the  end  of  the  left  index  finger  clofe  behind  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  to  take  care  to  make  it  pafs  into  the 
wound  immediately  behind  the  latter  inftrument.  This 
being  done,  the  furgeon,  with  the  aid  of  his  left  thumb, 
can  take  hold  of  the  inveftments  of  the  hydrocele,  and 
hinder  a clofure  of  the  opening  juft  made.  A blunt-pointed 
crooked  biftoury  is  then  to  be  introduced,  and,  guided  by 
the  fore  finger,  will  ferve  for  enlarging  the  incifion  down- 
wards and  outwards,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  wound  may 
extend  down  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  tumour  to  its 
lower  part.  When  the  hydrocele  is  fmall,  or  complicated 
with  a farcocele,  or  hernia,  or  when  any  doubts  exift  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  the  cafe,  writers  advife  us  to  let 
t'he  firft  incifion  only  divide  the  integuments  of  the  ferotum, 
and  then  to  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  feparately. 

Should  any  modern  praCtitioner  choofe  to  perform  this 
operation,  he  would  find  it  very  advantageous  to  make  the 
firft  opening  into  the  hydrocele  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fwellincr,  as  all  the  fluid  would  then  not  make  a ftidden 
efcape,  fo  as  to  occafton  a collapfe  of  the  tumour,  and  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  the  necefiary  dilatation  of  the  wound. 

The  incifion  mull  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  elfe  blood  and  matter  will  be  very  likely  to 
lodge  there,  and  create  trouble. 

The  cavity  of  the  hydrocele  having  been  thus  laid  open, 
is  to  be  dreffed  with  foft  pieces  of  lint  ; thefe  are  to  be 
covered  with  a -pledget ; and  a fufpenfory,  -or  T bandage. 
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The  dreffings  are  to  be  changed  at  proper  intervals,  until  the 
part  is  completely  healed. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  concerning  this  method  of  effcdl- 
ing  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  ; but  we  fupprefs  many 
particulars,  conceiving  them  to  be  fuperiluous  in  the  prefent 
almoft  exploded  ftate  of  the  operation.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  accounts  of  this  plan,  as  delivered  to 
us  by  furgical  writers,  will  find  that,  according  to  Monro 
and  Acrell,  its  confequences  are  fometimes  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal,  while,  in  other  inftances,  the  inflammation  of  the 
tefticle  has  been  fo  violent,  as  to  end  in  fuppuration.  (See 
Richter’s  Anfangfgr,  See.  Band  6.  p.  92.)  Hence  it  has 
been  commonly  found  proper  to  employ  a ft  rift  antiphlo- 
giftic  treatment,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  occafionally 
defeated  the  very  objeft  of  the  operation,  by  preventing  the 
kind  of  inflammation  neceflary  for  the  completion  of  the 
radical  cure.  Thus,  fevere  as  the  method  is,  it  is  uncertain, 
and  its  failures  are  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Bertrandi, 
Sabatier,  and  fir  James  Earle.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
objections  which  might  be  urged  againft  the  practice,  from 
the  diiagreeable  and  dangerous  bleedings  which  fome- 
times  follow  the  operation,  or  the  painful  excoriations  which 
frequently  arife.  The  method  has  no  advantage  over  a 
milder  operation,  which  we  have  to  recommend,  and  it  is  al- 
together fevere,  as  well  in  its  performance  as  in  its  confe- 
quences.  We  fhould,  however,  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
enter  into  a more  particular  detail  of  the  reafons  againft  the 
plan,  had  not  the  diirepute  into  which  it  has  now  funk  ren- 
dered this  tafk  unneceflary. 

Extirpation. — It  fometimes  happens,  after  performing  the 
foregoing  operation,  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  in  a 
thickened  and  indurated  ftate.  Certain  writers  and  practi- 
tioners have  fancied,  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  fuch  an  in- 
flammation as  is  effential  to  the  radical  cure  will  not  take 
place.  Under  this  impreffion,  they  recommend  fcarifying 
the  inner  furface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  even  cutting  this 
membrane  entirely  away.  Many  eminent  furgeons  of  pail 
times  have  adopted  the  latter  proceeding  with  fuccefs,  as 
for  inftance,  Douglas,  Saviard,  White,  Gooch,  and  Louis, 
Indeed,  it  was  remarked  by  Bertrandi,  that  the  fymptoms 
are  generally  milder  after  the  excifion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
than  after  a mere  divifion  of  it.  The  method  confiftsin  di'f- 
fefting  away  portions  of  the  membrane,  after  laying  open  its 
cavity,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  too  clofely  to  the  tefticle,.  ' 
for  fear  of  exciting  a violent  degree  of  hernia  humoralis. 

Certainly  we  can  conceive  a cafe  in  which  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis may  be  fo  difeafed,  as  to  juftify  the  tedious  and  painful 
plan  of  removing  a part  of  it  by  diffe&ion.  But  an  inftance 
of  this  kind  mull  be  very  uncommon  ; and  the  obfervations 
of  fir  James  Earle  confirm,  that  the  radical  cure,  by  means 
of  an  injection,  can  be  accomplifhed  without  any  excifion, 
notwithftanding  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thickened.  The  me- 
thodof  extirpation,  however,  isnot  only  objectionable,  as  beincr 
productive  of  avoidable  pain  ; it  is  liable  to  bring  on  trou- 
blefome  hemorrhages  both  during  and  after  the  operation, 
and  to  be  followed  by  f .res  and  fiftulous  abfeeffes,  which  are 
a very  long  time  in  healing. 

Tent. — Experience  having  fliewn  that,  in  many  inftances, 
moderately  ftimulating  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  bring  on  a 
fufficient  inflammation  of  this  membrane  to  effect  a radical 
cure  ; and  likewile,  that  the  common  palliative  operation, 
done  with  a trocar,  is  fometimps  followed  by  the  fame  bene- 
ficial confequence ; attempts  have  been  made  to  free  the  pa- 
tient permanently  from  the  difeafe  by  milder  methods  than 
thofe  which  we  have  juft  now  been  deferibing.  After  the 
palliative  operation  with  a trocar,  Monro  fug-gelled  leaving 
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the  cannula  in  the  wound  until  the  neceflary  inflammation 
had  been  excited,  and  he  allures  us,  that  in  this  manner  he 
often  accomplifhed  a radical  cure  with  the  utmoft  fuccefs. 

Warner  ufed  to  punfture  the  fwelling  with  a lancet,  and, 
after  letting  out  the  fluid,  introduce  into  the  opening  a tent, 
which  was  left  there  until  an  adequate  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion had  come  on. 

The  lalf  mode  of  operating  has  been  the  mod  extenfrVely 
adopted.  It  is  executed  as  follows  : a punfture  is  made  with 
an  abfcefs-lancet  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  fluid  difeharged.  A tent  is  then  introduced 
into  the  aperture,  fo  as  to  lie  betwixt  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
the  tefticle.  The  opening  is  next  covered  with  a pledget. 
The  wound  in  the  integuments  and  vaginal  coat  ought  to  be 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length.  We  are  alfo  advifed  by 
fome  authors  to  introduce  the  tent  while  the  water  is  making 
its  efcape  ; as,  in  coufequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  fac 
occafionally  collapfes,  the  operator  may  afterwards  have 
trouble  in  getting  the  tent  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and, 
perhaps,  force  it  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  ferotum, 
inftead  of  the  proper  fituation,  in  which  circumftance  the 
attempt  at  a radical  cure  would  fail.  The  tent  ought  to  be 
at  leaft  an  inch  long,  have  a ligature  attached  to  it,  and  be 
made  either  of  fponge,  or  a foft  dofiil  of  lint.  The  latter 
can  be  belt  introduced  by  means  of  a probe.  A frefli  tent 
fhould  be  put  in  every  day,  and  the  length  and  thicknefs 
of  it  may  be  gradually  diminilhed.  This  mode  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up,  until  an  effeftual  inflammation  is  excited,  which 
commonly  happens  on  the  fecond  or  third  day,  though 
fometimes  later.  The  tent  is  afterwards  to  be  difeontinued, 
and  an  emollient  poultice  applied.  In  general,  fuppuration 
very  foon  commences.  Occafionally  abiceffes  form,  and  re- 
quire to  be  opened.  Frequently  the  fymptoms  are  fo  mild 
that  the  patient  fcarcely  finds  it  neceflary  to  keep  his  bed  ; 
but  fometimes  they  are  fo  fevere,  that  a rigorous  employment 
of  antiphlogiftic  treatment  is  indifpenfable. 

Franco  is  faid  to  have  made  the  firlt  mention  of  the  cure 
by  the  tent.  The  method  has  been  praftifed  by  a long  lilt 
of  eminent  furgeons  of  later  date  ; but  it  has  now  been 
abandoned  by  all  praftitioners  in  this  country.  Mr.  Pott 
objected  to  the  cannula,  that  it  was  very  inconvenient,  as, 
by  reafon  of  its  inflexibility,  it  hurt  the  telficle  whenever 
the  patient  moved;  confequently  he  preferred  a tent  or 
bougie  ; but,  according  to  his  account,  the  method  is  at- 
tended with  a conliderable  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Ccuifiic. — The  ancients  employed  cauftic  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  fuch  an  opening  as  would 
extend  the  whole  length  of  this  membrance.  The  common 
confequence  of  the  method  was  a train  of  fevere  and  violent 
fymptoms,  and,  on  this  account,  the  praftice  was  for  a long 
while  entirely  given  up.  It  was  afterwards  revived,  by 
reafon  of  the  favourable  reports  made  of  it  by  Elfe,  Acrell, 
&c.  ; but  thefe  later  furgeons  did  not  ufe  the  caultic  exaftly 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  old  furgeons,  as  their  objeft  was  not 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  vaginal  cqat  with  it,  but 
only  to  irritate  the  membrane,  ar.-d  make  it  inflame.  Cauftic 
has  this  effeft,  when  employed  according  to  the  following 
directions. 

The  cauftic  muft  be  applied  to  the  inferior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  ferotum,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  aft  too 
extenfively,  the  part  fliould  be  covered  with  a piece  of 
plafter,  in  which  a hole  has  been  cut.  When  the  hole  is 
about  as  large  as  a half  guinea,  the  efehar  produced  by  the 
cauftic  will  generally  equal  a guinea  in  flze,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Elfe,  in  all.  common  inftances,  will  be  quite  large 
enough.  Other  writers  have  advifed  making  a more  exten- 


five  flotigh,  and  to  proportion  its  fize,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
that  of  the  fwelling,  and  to  the  degree  of  hardnefs  and  thick- 
nefs with  which  there  may  be  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  tunica 
vaginalis  affected.  The  cauftic  which  has  been  moftly  ufed 
is  the  kali  purum  blended  with  quicklime,  and  made  into  a 
pafte.  Acrell  made  the  fuggeftion  of  mixing  opium  with 
the  cauftic,  with  a view  of  leffening  the  pain  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

In  attempting  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  by  this 
method,  it  was  the  deiign  of  the  furgeon  to  make  the  aftion 
of  the  cauftic  extend  through  the  integuments  and  cellular 
fubftance,  and  aflfeft  the  furface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  fuffi- 
ciently  to  make  this  membrane  inflame.  The  cauftic-pafte 
was  generally  left  on  about  ftx  or  feven  hours,  and  after  its 
removal  a pledget  was  applied,  the  patient  enjoined  to  keep 
quiet  in  bed,  and  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen  direfted.  The 
denuded  tunica  vaginalis  did  not  often  burl!  of  itfelf,  or  at 
leaft  not  till  a confiderable  time  after  the  detachment  of  the 
flough,  fo  that  it  was  generally  neceflary  to  make  a punft ure 
with  a lancet.  It  was  accounted  a matter  of  much  import- 
ance that  the  fluid  fhould  not  be  difeharged  too  foon  after 
the  application  of  the  cauflic,  left  the  very  purpofe  of  the 
operation  fliould  be  defeated.  About  the  eighth  or  tenth  day 
was  ufually  reckoned  the  bell  time  for  making  the  opening-; 
but  the  criterion  of  the  proper  period  was  when  the  patient 
began  to  experience  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  and  heat  about  the 
ferotum,  and  the  fwelling  was  every  where  painful  and  in- 
flamed. 

When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  prevailed,  it  was  cuf- 
toniary  to  apply  emollient  poultices.  Thefe  complaints 
were  often  exceedingly  fevere,  and  attended  with  pain  in  the 
back  and  abdomen.  Bleeding  was  fometimes  required  for 
their  alleviation.  Surgeons,  indeed,  found  it  prudent  to  pre- 
pare their  patients  for  this  mode  of  treatment  by  diet  and 
medicines,  and,  after  the  cauftic  had  been  applied,  a ftrift 
obfervance  of  an  antiphlogiftic  plan  was  deemed  generally 
advifable. 

The  method,  however,  was  apt  to  fail  when  the  cauftic 
did  not  aft  deeply  enough,  and  the  requifite  inflammation 
could  not  then  be  excited,  without  repeating  the  painful 
application  again. 

The  treatment  of  the  hydrocele  with  cauftic  lias  now  quite 
fallen  into  difufe,  as  being  attended  with  an  avoidable  deftruc- 
tion  of  parts,  a degree  of  efficacy  not  equal  to  that  of  an  in- 
jection, and  often  creating  a painful  and  ill  conditioned  fore, 
befides  being  fubjeft  to  other  inconveniences  obvious  in  the 
foregoing  account. 

The  deiire  of  Mr.  Elfe  to  regulate  the  cauftic  with  fuch 
preciflon  as  juft  to  burn  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  juft 
through  it,  could  not,  in  general,  be  realized  ; and  the  open- 
ing could  only  be  completed  by  employing  a lancet,  or  uiing 
the  cauftic  again. 

Set  on.  -The  feton  wars  preferred  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Pott,  as  the  means  of  effecting  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydro- 
cele ; and,  next  to  the  injeftion,  this,  perhaps,  is  to  be  con- 
fidcred  as  the  mod  eligible  method.  The  fweJKng  is  to  be 
firit  punftured  with  a trocar  in  the  ordinary  place  ; an  eye 
probe  is  next  to  be  introduced  through  the  cannula  into  the 
cavity  of  the  hydrocele,  and  its  end  pufhed  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Juft  where  this  ex- 
tremity of  t’ne  probe  is  felt,  the  furgeon  is  to  make  an  iuci- 
fion  ior  the  paflage  of  the  inftrument,  .which  will  convey'  with 
it  the  feton  through  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  But, 
as  the  probe  is  apt  to  flip  away  at  the  moment  of  cutting 
upon  it,  and  the  fleein  of  filk  is  liable  to  rub  againit  ttie 
tefticle,  when  drawn  through  the  cavity  of  the  dileafe,  the 
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'fnefhod  adopted  by  Pott  is  undoubtedly  that  which  de- 
ferves  imitation.  The  inftruments  ufed  by  this  confummate 
"pradtitioner,  confided  of  a trocar,  the  cannula  of  which  was 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide ; a felon  cannula,  which  was 
made  of  filver,  was  about  five  inches  long,  and  was  jud 
fmall  enough  to  pafs  with  eafe  through  the  cannula  of  the 
trocar;  and,  ladly,  a probe  fix  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
furnifhed  at  one  end  with  a fine  deel  trocar-point,  and,  at 
the  other,  with  an  eye  which  ferved  to  carry  the  feton. 
The  feton  was  eompofed  of  as  much  white  fewing  thread 
as  would  fill  the  cannula,  and  yet  pafs  through  it  with 
facility.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  following 
way.  The  tumour  was  pundt  ured  in  the  common  manner 
with  a trocar,  and  the  fluid  difcharged.  The  end  of  the 
feton  cannula  was  then  introduced,  through  the  cannula  of 
the  trocar,  to  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  there  preffed  againd  the  integuments,  fo 
as  to  be  externally  perceptible.  The  needle,  provided  with 
the  feton,  was  next  conveyed  through  the  feton  cannula, 
and  pudied  from  within  outwards  through  that  part  of  the 
ferotum,  with  which  the  end  of  the  tube  was  in  contadf.  The 
fleein  of  thread  was  thus  drawn  through  the  cavity  of  the 
hydrocele,  and  both  the  cannulae,  having  fulfilled  their  office, 
were  taken  away. 

The  operation  occupied  but  a diort  time,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  no  fevere  pain.  The  patient  was  generally  put  to 
bed  immediately  afterwards,  and  took  about  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  drops  of  the  tindlura  thcbaica.  On  the  third 
day  the  ferotum  was  ufually  affedted  with  fvvelling  and  in- 
flammation, fymptoms  which  were  foon  appeafed  by  means 
of  a bag-trufs,  emollient  poultices,  clyfters,  and  a low 
regimen.  The  inflammation  commonly  fubfided  about  the 
tenth  day.  From  this  time,  the  feton  was  lefiened  every  day 
by  withdrawing  fo<me  of  the  threads,  and  the  difeharge  of 
matter  from  the  openings  was  generally  inconfiderable.  Pott 
believed,  that,  in  this  method,  the  tunica  vaginalis  did  not 
fuppurate,  but  was  only  made  to  inflame  and  become  adherent 
to  the  teflicle.  Other  furgeons,  however,  have  fometimes 
found  the  plan  tedious,  the  feton  not  becoming  loofe  for 
more  than  a fortnight,  and  large  abfcefles  being  occaftonally 
produced,  which  flood  in  need  of  being  opened.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  feton  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
mildeft  and  fureft  modes  of  cure,  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  all  the  other  plans,  excepting  one,  of  which  we 
ihall  now  fpeak. 

Injeaion. — The  method  of  injcdling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  a flimulating  fluid,  for  the  purpofe  of  bring- 
ing on  an  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  and  thereby  a 
radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  is  by  no  means  one  of  modern 
invention.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly pradtifed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
commended, and  perfected  by  fir  James  Earle,  together 
with  its  confirmed  mildnefs  and  fuccefs,  has  almoft  entirely 
fet  a fide  all  the  other  modes  of  cure.  According  to  the 
ftatement  of  the  preceding  author,  even  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Pott  lived  to  exprefs  his  approbation  of  the  method,  not- 
with (landing  the  great  partiality  which  he  has  evinced  in  his 
writings  to  the  feton. 

Many  different  kinds  of  injection  have  been  employed  for 
the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele.  The  principal  are  wine 
mixed  with  water  ; a folution  either  of  two  grains  of  kali 
purum,  or  of  two  grains  of  cuprum  vitriolatum,  in  an  ounce  of 
water  ; lime-water,  either  alone,  or  containing  hydrargyrus 
nuiriatus  ; a ftrong  folution  of  alum,  or  acetite  of  lead  ; 
brandy  diluted  with  water  ; an  infufion  of  red  rofes,  or  of 
oak-bark,  &c.  However,  at  prefent,  the  injedtion  univer- 
fidly  employed  in  this  country  is  eompofed  of  port  wine 
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and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  ta 
one  of  the  latter  ingredient.  On  the  continent,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  life  five  parts  of  claret,  or  Burgundy  wine,  to 
one  of  water. 

We  learn  from  fir  James  Earle’s  treatife,  that  he  com- 
monly ufes  about  two-thirds  of  port  wine  to  one  of  water. 
When  the  parts  appear  infenfible,  and  no  pain  at  all  is  pro- 
duced on  introducing  the  firfl:  quantity  of  the  injedlion,  he 
withdraws  the  fyringe,  and  increafcs  the  proportion  of  wine. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  complaint  is  recent,  and  the 
parts  irritable,  he  increafes  the  proportion  of  water,  the 
ftrength  of  the  injection,  in  fadt,  being  principally  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  pain  experienced  by  the  patient.  The 
fyringe  preferred  for  this  operation  is  made  of  elaftic  gurr^. 
The  .pipe  formerly  employed  by  fir  James  Earle  was  fur- 
nifhed with  a ftop-cock,  in  order  to  hinder  the  injection  from 
making  its  efcape,  whenever  it  was  necefiary  to  remove  the' 
fyringe.  Of  late  years  he  has  ufed  a pipe,  one  end  of 
which  fits  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  while  the  other  is 
adapted  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  elaftic  bottle  ; and  in  Head 
of  a ftop-cock,  which  required  a hand  to  turn  it,  and  was 
therefore  found  inconvenient,  the  pipe  is  furnifhed.  with  a 
valve,  which  allows  the  injection  to  pafs  into  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, but  not  back  again.  The  operation  is  generally  per- 
formed as  follows : the  hydrocele  is  firfl  tapped  with  a 
trocar  at  its  anterior  and  inferior  part,  and  after  all  the 
fluid  has  been  difcharged,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  to  be  diftended  to  its  former  dimenfions  with  the  vinoflt 
injection,  which,  upon  an  average,  is  to  be  kept  in  the  part 
about  five  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  let  out  through 
the  cannula.  The  patient  commonly  feels  pain  in  the  groin, 
and  about  the  kidnies,  on  the  injection  being  introduced  ;• 
a circumitance  which  is  rather  deiirable,  as  it  fliews  that 
the  ftimulus  of  the  fluid  is  likely  to  have  the  wiflied-for 
effedt  of  exciting  the  necefiary  degree  of  inflammation. 

When  the  hydrocele  is  exceedingly  large,  fir  James  Earle 
recommends  practitioners  to  be  at  firft  content  with  merely 
difeharging  the  fluid,  and  to  take  a future  opportunity, 
when  the  tumour  is  fmalier,  for  putting  into  practice  the 
attempt  at  a radical  cure. 

The  experience  of  the  fame  gentleman  has  proved,  that  the 
injedlion  is  adequate  to  the  accomplifhment  of  a permanent 
cure,  even  though  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  indurated  and 
thickened. 

The  treatment  of  hydroceles  with  the  vinous  injedlion 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  mildeft  and  molt 
certain  method,  and  hence  it  is  univerfally  pradlifed  by  all 
the  moft  eminent  furgeons  of  this  country,  in  preference  to 
the  other  plans.  One  great  advantage  attending  it  muft  be 
immediately  obvious, — it  does  not  commonly  occafion  any 
fuppuration  or  fore  ; and  it  is  fo  efficacious,  that  many  very 
experienced  furgeons  have  never  known  an  inftance  of  its 
failing. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  one  caution  ; let  every  operator 
be  fure  that  the  end  of  the  cannula  is  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
before  he  ventures  to  introduce  the  injedtion.  It  has  fome- 
times happened  that  the  cannula  has  flipped  out  of  the 
pundlure  in  that  membrane,  juft  after  the  fluid  has  been  dif- 
charged, fo  that  its  extremity  became  fituated  in  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  the  ferotum.  Now  when  the  furgeon  injedled 
the  wine  and  water,  this  liquid,  inftead  of  paffing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  hydrocele,  was  forced  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. Miftakes  of  this  kind  have  brought  on  violent  at- 
tacks of  inflammation,  abfcefles,  and  floughing,  without 
there  being  any  chance  of  a radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele. 
Wlienever  fuch  an  accident  happens,  it  is  confujercd  beft 
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to  defer  the  operation  till  the  ’fluid  of  the  hydrocele  is  accu- 
mulated again  in  fufficient  quantity. 

No  objection  can  be  reafonablv  urged  againlt  the  method, 
on  account  of  the  prededing  accident,  which  is  eafiiy  avoid- 
able, and  is  always  imputable  either  to  awkwardnefs  or  neg- 
ligence. 

After  the  operation,  the  punfture  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of.  lint  and  foap-plafter,  and  the  fcrotum  is  to  be  iup- 
ported  in  a bag-trufs.  As  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  inflame 
and  become  tenfe  and  painful,  then  an  emollient  poultice 
is  to  be  applied  to  them,  care  being  taken  to  employ  the  fuf- 
penlory,  keep  the  patient  on  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
quiet  in  bed.  If  the  inflammation  fliould  appear  to  exceed 
the  requifite  degree,  leeches  may  be  put  on  the  fcrotum,  the 
patient  gently  purged,  and  even  bled  in  the  arm. 

Congenital  Hydrocele  of  'theTunica  Vaginalis. — The  difeafe  is 
To  named  when  the  tunica  vaginalis,  befides  containing  a pre- 
ternatural quantity  of  fluid,  is  unclofed  above,  fo  as  to  have 
an  open  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
moll  cafes  the  fluid,  in  all  probability',  is  fecreted  by  the  per 
ritoneufn,  and  then  defcends  by  its  weight  into  the  fcrotum. 
This  form  of  the  hydrocele  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
generali  .y  of  ftlrgical  writers.  The  French  furgeon,  De- 
fault, however,  has  given  a defcription  of  it,  and  we  find 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  effecting  a radical  cure  by  means 
of  a vinous  injection.  The  nature  of  the  difeafe  cannot  he 
difficult  of  difcrimi nation,  when  the  furgeon  adverts  to  the 
traniparency  and  fluctuation  of  the  tumour,  the  abfence  of 
pain,  and  the  diiappearance  of  the  fwelling  in  the  recumbent 
pofture,  or  on  prefiure  being  made. 

Default  ufed  to  cure  the  complaint  in  the  following  man- 
ner. After  letting  out  the  fluid  with  a trocar,  he  took  care 
to  reduce  any  vifcera  which  happened  to  be  protruded,  and 
directed  a confidential  afliftant  to  clofe  the  communication 
between  the  abdomen  and  tunica  vaginalis  by  prefiure. 
The  injeCtion  was  then  introduced  through  the  cannula  into 
the  cavity  of  the  hydrocele.  In  this  way,  Default  not  only 
cured  a boy  of  a hydrocele,  but  alfo  of  a hernia,  with  which 
he  was  afflicted.  CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default,  par 
Bichat,  tom.  ii. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord.  — In  this  cafe  the  fluid  is 
contained  in  the  cellular  fubftance  which  furrounds  the  fper- 
matic  veffels,  and  forms  what  is  fometimes  named  the  com- 
mon {heath  of  the  cord.  The  water  is  not  diffufed  in  all  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  Some  writers  think  that 
the  complaint  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  an 
ccdema  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  this  fpecies  of  hydrocele  is  the  leaf!  frequent. 
In  external  appearance  it  is  fubject  to  confiderable  variety, 
according  to  the  flage  in  which  the  difeafe  prefents  itfelf. 
In  the  early  ftate,  the  fwelling  merely  furrounds  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  has  no  conneftion  with  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  remaining 
quite  free.  The  fhape  of  the  tumour  is  generally  pyrami- 
dical,  having  a kind  of  apex  above,  and  a broad  bafe  below. 
The  telticle  can  be  quite  plainly  felt  juft  below  the  fwelling. 
The  tumour  is  unattended  with  pain,  has  a doughy' feci,  and 
allows  its  fhape  to  be  altered  by  prefiure.  The  fcrotum  re- 
tains its  natural  corrugated  appearance,  being  only  fomewhat 
more  full  and  diftended  on  the  affected  fide  than  the  other. 
In  a more  advanced  ftate,  the  fwelling  undergoes  two  altera- 
tions ; it  afcends  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  lo  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cord  can  no  longer  be  felt ; and  it  defcends 
fo  far  down  by  the  fide  of  the  tefticle,  that  this  gland  is 
likewife  completely  concealed.  In  the  extreme  flage  of  the 
difeafe,  not  only  the  cellular  fubftance  which  furrounds  the 
fpermatic  cord  in  the  fcrotum  is  diftended  with  water,  but 


even  that  which  forms  the  inveflment  of  the  fpermatic  vefTeltf. 
in  their  courle  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  opening  of  the 
abdominal  ring. 

The  fir  ft  flage  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord’ 
may  eafiiy  be  dillinguifhcd  from  all  other  tumours  of  the 
fcrotum,  for  there  arc  none  which  bear  fo  much  refem- 
blance  to  it  as  to  be  readily  mi  (taken.  But  in  the  very  ad- 

vanced period  of  the  difeafe,  the  fwelling  has  much  of  the 
appearance  of  an  omental  hernia.  It  has  the  lame  loft 
flabby  feel;  it  paffes  up  into  the  abdominal  ring  ; and  the 
latter  opening  is  wide  and  dilated.  When  the  patient  has 
been  long  in  a Handing  pofture,  the  water  defcends  from  the 
cellular  fubftance  which  furrounds  the  fpermatic  velfels. 
within  the  ring,  and  paffes  into  the  cellular  membrane,  with-- 
which  they  are  invefted  below  this  aperture  ; confequently, 
the  external  fwelling  undergoes  an  increafe  of  fize.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  patient  lies  down  for  a time,  the 
tumour  diminifhes.  It  may  alfo  be  lefi’ened  by  external 
prefiure,  and  even  nearly  puflied  within  the  ring.  Likewife, 
when  the  patient  coughs,  or  holds  his  breath,  the  tumour 
fwells  and  becomes  larger.  Such  fymptoms  correfpond 
with  thole  of  an  omental  hernia.  The  two  difeafes,  how- 
ever, may,  with  a little  attention,  be  eafiiy  difcrhninatcd’ 
from  one  another.  By  adverting  to  the  early  flage  of  the 
difeafe,  and  recollecting  that  the  fwelling  fir  ft  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  lower  part  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  had  theft 
no  connexion  with  the  ring,  and  afterwards  gradually 
afeended  into  this  opening,  the  furgeon  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty' that  the  cafe  cannot  poflibly  be  an  omental  rupture. 
A careful  examination  of  the  fwelling  will  alfo  difeover  the 
difference.  An  epiplocele  communicates  the  feel  of  feveral 
lumps  or  maffes,  and  is  fofter  in  fome  places  than  others. 
On  the  contrary',  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord  has 
every  where  a fmooth  uniform  feel.  Its  fliape  alfo  under- 
goes alterations  according  to  pofture.  When  the  patient 
obferves  an  horizontal  poiition,  and  the  fcrotum  docs  not 
hang  down,  the  hydrocele  becomes  oblong,  equally  thick,, 
and  cylindrical.  But  when  the  patient  continues  in  a Hand- 
ing pofture,  and  the  fcrotum  is  unfupported,  the  fwelling 
becomes  pyramidical,  that  is  to  fay,  broad  below.and  thin 
above.  Its  fhape  may'  be  altered  by  making  prefiure  on  it 
for  a little  while.  When  the  lower  part  is  thus  preffed  it 
becomes  thin,  while  the  upper  portion  increafes  in  thicknefs; 
and  vice  verfa.  Although  an  omental  hernia  alters  in  fize,  it  ‘ 
undergoes  no  change  of  fhape,  at  leaft  none  that  is  fo  plain 
and  durable.  When  the  horizontal  pofture  or  external  pref- 
iure is  long  continued,  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord, 
like  the  epiplocele,  becomes  fmaller,  or  even  appears  to  pafs 
entirely'  within  the  abdominal  ring.  Like  this  hernia,  alfo, 
it  feems  to  defeend  again,  when  the  patient  continues  ere 61,. 
or  the  prefiure  is  removed  ; but  Hill  a difference  is  obferv- 
able  in  the  modes  in  which  the  two  difeafes  return.  For' 
on  applying  two  fingers  to  the  abdominal  ring,  at  the  period' 
when  the  hydrocele  is  afeending  or  defeending,  nothing  can 
be  felt  to  pafs  up  or  down;  but  if  the  cafe  be  an  epiplocele, 
the  vifcera  can  be  diftinftly  felt  to  pafs  into,  of  out  of,  the 
abdominal  ring.  The  defeent  and  redudlion  of  an  omental; 
rupture  are  moreover  obferved  to  happen  more  quickly  than, 
the  afeent  and  falling  down  of  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele. 
When  the  latter  tumour  is  large,,  the  patient  fuffers  fhooting 
pains  in  the  loins,  at  the  period  of  urging  the  fluid  upwards 
by  prefiure. 

If  the  difeafe  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  a fludtua- 
tion  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  fwelling,  upon  laying  one 
hand  upon  its  upper  part  and  the  other  below,  and  making 
prefiure  with  the  firft  downwards,  and  with  the  fecond  up- 
wards, in  an  alternate  manner.  The  abdomen,  in  the  vie:-' 
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aity  of  the  ring,  is  alleged  to  appear  fometimes  preter- 
naturally  prominent,  on  preffing  the  fluid  upwards. 

Laftly,  it  deferves  attention,  that,  in  the  hydrocele  of 
the  cord,  no  complaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  prevail, 
as  they  ufually  do  in  cafes  of  epiplocele. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord  is  generally  a local 
difeafe,  which  proceeds  from  caufes  altogether  local.  Some- 
times it  arifes  from  wearing  an  ill  made  trufs.  Children 
are  occasionally  born  with  it.  (Delattre  Journal  de  Mede- 
cine,  t.  32.)  In  certain  inftances  it  appears  to  originate 
from  coitivenefs.  Frequently  it  is  the  confequenee  of  a 
general  dropfical  affeCtion  of  the  fyitem. 

Should  the.  difeafe  depend  upon  internal  caufes,  it  is  the 
"bufmefs  of  the  furgeon  to  endeavour  to  remove  them.  When 
it  arifes  from  local  caufes,  a furgical  operation  is  commonly 
neceffary  for  its  cure,  difcutients  very  feldoin  being  found 
effectual.  It  is  to  be  obierved,  however,  that  when  this  kind 
of  hydrocele  is  fmali,  it  is  hardly  an  objeCt  of  furgery  ; the 
pain  or  inconvenience  which  it  produces  being  fo  little,  that 
few  people  would  chooie  to  fubmit  to  an  operation  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  (as  Pott  fays)  it  is  very  feldom  radically 
curable  without  one.  But  when  the  hydrocele  is  large, 
or  affeCts  the  membrane  within  the  abdominal  ring  as  well 
as  without,  it  becomes  an  apparent  deformity,  is  very  incon- 
venient both  from  iize  and  weight,  and  the  only  method  of 
■cure  which  it  admits  is  far  from  being  void  of  hazard. 

Authors  defcribe  two  operations  for  the  relief  of  this 
difealc,  one  is  called  palliative,  and  confifts  in  making  a few 
punctures  with  a lancet  in  the  tumour  ; the  other  is  named 
radical,  and  is  executed  by  making  an  extenfive  incifion  into 
the  fwelling. 

The  generality  of  patients  are  content  with  the  relief 
derived  from  the  employment  of  a ful'penfory  ; and,  except 
jn  bad  cafes,  an  operation  feems  fcarcely  advifable. 

Encyjled  Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — The  fluid  is 
fometimes  obierved  to  be  contained  in  a preternatural  Cyft 
formed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  refemblinff  iuch  as 
Commonly  compofe  the  inveftment  of  encyfted  tumours. 
This  fpecies  of  hydrocele  is  moftly  met  with  in  children  and 
young  fubjeCts  ; and  not  often  in  adults  and  old  perfons. 
The  fwelling  is  moft  frequently  fituated  about  the  middle 
of  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  is  more  or  lefs  of  an  oval  fhape. 
In  fome  cafes  it  lies  clofe  to  the  cord ; in  others  it  is  fo 
diftant  from  this  part,  that  the  finger  may  be  put  between 
them.  Below  the  tumour  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
fpermatic  cord,  together  with  the  tefticle ; while  above, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord  can  be  plainly  felt  to  be  quite 
free,  fo  that  the  fwelling  manifellly  has  no  connection  with 
the  abdominal  ring.  But  there  are  examples  in  which 
the  difeafe  acquires  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  mounts  upwards 
as  far  as  the  ring,  and  defeends  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ferotum.  In  this  circumftance  the  cafe  may  fomewhat  re- 
femble  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  tefticle, 
however,  can  always  be  diftinCtly  felt  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fwelling,  a fact  which  immediately  makes  an  experienced 
furgeon  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  A mif- 
take  would  be  attended,  indeed,  with  no  ferious  ill  confe- 
quences,  the  treatment  of  both  tumours  being  fimilar.  ft 
may  be  remarked,  likewife,  that  the  fwelling  is  completely 
eircumfcribed,  has  a very  even  furface,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  pain.  A diftinCt  fluctuation  cannot  often  be  felt. 

. In  young  fubjeCts,  the  tumour  may  frequently  be  dif- 
perfed  by  external  means  ; but  in  ordinary  cafes  a furgical 
operation  is  inditpenfable  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  arid  is 
of  two  kinds  ; one  palliative,  the,  other  radical.  The  fir  it 
confifts  in  merely  difeharging  the  fluid  with  a lancet  or  tro- 
car. Care  mult  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  fpermatic 


cord.  Here  a lancet  is  moftly  preferred  to  a trocar.  Inr 
children,  tapping  the  tumour  is  often  productive  of  a radical 
cure.  The  cyft  is  frequently  found  filled  with  a fluid  of  fo 
vifeid  a quality,  that  it  will  not  pafs  through  the  cannula  of 
a trocar. 

The  radical  operation,  formerly  praCtifed,  was  to  lay 
open  the  fwelling  its  whole  length,  and  cut  away  as  much 
of  the  cyft  as  could  be  accompiifhed,  without  rifle  of  wound- 
ing the  fpermatic  veffels.  The  wound  was  afterwards  dreffed 
with  digeftive  applications.  Modern  experience  proves, 
ho'.',  ■ever,  that  this  cafe  can  be  radically  cured  with  the  port 
wine  injection,  juft  like  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  as  the  method  is  free  from  all  feverity  and  danger,  it 
certainly  deferves  to  be  recommended.  Sir  James  Earle  ai- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  fuccefsfully  treated  the  difeafe  in  this 
way. 

In  certain  examples,  two  or  three  feparate  cyfts,  filled 
with  fluid,  are  met  with  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fpermatic  cord  or  ferotum.  While'  fmali,  they  can  eafily  be 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  ; but  when  they  have  acquired 
a conftderable  fize  they  lie  fo  clofe1  together,  that  they  feem 
like  one  Angle  uniform  fwelling.  Furrows,  however,  may 
frequently  be  felt  between  them,  and  fome  information  may 
be  obtained  from  a recollection  of  the  early  ilage  of  the  dif- 
eafe. But  in  operating,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  cannot  fail 
to  (hew  itfelf,  it  being  impofiible  to  difeharge  all  the  fluid, 
unlefs  an  opening  be  made  into  each  of  the  cyfts.  Every 
operator  fhould  ufe  the  utmoft  care  not  to  injure  the  tefticle 
and  fpermatic  cord,  as  thefe  parts  have  no  fixed  fituation 
with  refpeCt  to  the  tumours.  The  place  of  the  tefticle  may, 
indeed,  be  often  afeertained  beforehand,  by  the  peculiar 
pain  which  is  occafioned  by  prefling  it. 

Encyfted  hydroceles  have  occafionally  been  remarked  in 
women.  They  are  moftly  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
groin  (Journal  de  Medccine,  t.  82.)  or  elfe  in  one  of  the 
labia.  Authors  advife  us  to  treat  them  juft  like  other  en- 
cyfted hydroceles.  We  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  not 
be  extirpated  in  the  manner  of  common  encyfted  tumours. 

Hydrocele  of  Hernial  Sacs. — Hernial  facs  occafionally  con- 
tain, belides  the  protruded  vifeera,  a quantity  of -fluid, 
which  is  frequently  fo  copious,  that  the  bowels  cannot  be 
felt,  the  water  alone  being  perceptible,  and  the  cafe  apt  to 
be  miftaken  for  a common  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
But  the  diagnofis  can  be  attended  with  no  difficulty,  when 
the  vifeera  admit  of  being  reduced.  However,  in  fome 
cafes,  the  protruded  parts  are  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the 
fac  in  fuch  a way,  that,  belides  being  incapable  of  reduc- 
tion, they  prevent  the  fluid  from  palling  up  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  In  this  circumftance,  the  furgeon  may- 
fall  into  error,  though  a correct  judgment  can  always  be 
formed  by  paying  a,  little  attention.  In  the  early  ftate  the 
difeafe  has  commonly  been  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
inteftinal  or  omental  hernia.  The  recollection  of  this  faCt 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  The  fwelling 
at  its  commencement  is  always  connected  with  the  abdominal 
ring.  The  tefticle  can  be  plainly  felt  at  the  under  and  lower 
part  of  the  tumour.  The  patient  is  likewife  afliiCted  with 
the  ufual  fymptoms  of  an  enterocele  or  epiplocele.  Were 
any  of  the  operations,  employed  for  the  cure  of  common 
hydroceles,  erroneoully  praCtifed  in  the  preceding  cafe,  ex- 
cepting that  of  merely  letting  out  the  fluid,  the  confe- 
q uences  would  be  highly  perilous,  and,  in  ail  probability, 
fatal. 

When  a hernia  has  been  reduced,  and  the  defeent  of  the 
bowels  again  effectually  hindered  by  the  gradual  clofure  of 
the  neck  of  the  fac,  a collection  of  fluid  fometimes  takes 
place  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter  part.  We  have  already  de- 
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to  defer  the  operation  till  the  Haiti  of  the  hydrocele  is  accu- 
mulated again  in  fufficient  quantity. 

No  objection  can  be  reafonably  urged  again!!  the  method, 
on  account  of  the  preceding  accident,  which  is  eafity  avoid- 
able, and  is  always  imputable  either  to  awkwardnefs  or  neg- 
ligence. 

After  the  operation,  the  punfture  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of.  lint  and  foap-plafter,  and  the  fcrotum  is  to  be  iup- 
ported  in  a bag-trufs.  As  loon  as  the  parts  begin  to  irfflame 
and  become  tenfe  and  painful,  then  an  emollient  poultice 
is  to  be  applied  to  them,  care  being  taken  to  employ  the  fuf- 
penfory,  keep  the  patient  on  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
quiet  in  bed.  If  the  inflammation  Ihould  appear  to  exceed 
the  requifite  degree,  leeches  may  be  put  on  the  fcrotum,  the 
patient  gently  pnrg:ed,  and  even  bled  in  the  arm. 

Congenital  Hydrocele  of  theTwiica  Vaginalis. — The  difeafe  is 
To  named  when  the  tunica  vaginalis,  beiides  containing  a pre- 
ternatural quantity  of  fluid,  is  unclofed  above,  fo  as  to  have 
an  open  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
moll  cafes  the  fluid,  in  all  probability,  is  fecreted  by  the  pe- 
ritoneum, and  then  defeends  by  its  weight  into  the  fcrotum. 
This  form  of  the  hydrocele  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
generality  of  furgical  writers.  The  French  furgeon,  De- 
fault, however,  has  given  a defeription  of  it,  and  we  find 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  effedting  a radical  cure  by  means 
of  a vinous  injection.  The  nature  of  the  difeafe  cannot  be 
difficult  of  diferimination,  when  the  furgeon  adverts  to  the 
trani'parency.  and  fluctuation  of  the  tumour,  the  ablence  of 
pain,  and  the  di ('appearance  of  the  fwelling  in  the  recumbent 
poiture,  or  on  prefiure  being  made. 

Default  ufed  to  cure  the  complaint  in  the  following  man- 
ner. After  letting  out  the  fluid  with  a trocar,  he  took  care 
to  reduce  any  vifeera  which  happened  to  be  protruded,  and 
directed  a confidential  afliftant  to  clofe  the  communication 
between  the  abdomen  and  tunica  vaginalis  by  preffure. 
The  injeCtion  was  then  introduced  through  the  cannula  into 
the  cavity  of  the  hydrocele.  In  this  way,  Default  not  only 
cured  a boy  of  a hydrocele,  but  alfo  of  a hernia,  with  which 
he  was  aftliCted.  CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default,  par 
Bichat,  tom.  ii. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord.  — In  this  cafe  the  fluid  is 
contained  in  the  cellular  fubltance  which  furrounds  the  fper- 
matic  vefiels,  and  forms  what  is  fometimes  named  the  com- 
mon (heath  of  the  cord.  The  water  is  not  diffufed  in  all  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  Some  writers  think  that 
the  complaint  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  an 
cedema  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  this  fpecies  of  hydrocele  is  the  leaft  frequent. 
In  external  appearance  it  is  fubjeft  to  conliderable  variety, 
according  to  the  (tage  in  which  the  difeafe  prefents  itfelf. 
In  the  early  (late,  the  fwelling  merely  furrounds  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  remaining 
quite  free.  The  (hape  of  the  tumour  is  generally  pyrami- 
dical,  having  a kind  of  apex  above,  and  a broad  bafe  below. 
The  telticle  can  be  quite  plainly  felt  juft  below  the  fwelling. 
The  tumour  is  unattended  with  pain,  has  a doughy  feel,  and 
allows  its  fhape  to  be  altered  by  prefiure.  The  fcrotum  re- 
tains its  natural  corrugated  appearance,  being  only  fomewhat 
more  full  and  diftended  on  the  affected  fide  than  the  other. 
In  a more  advanced  (late,  the  fwelling  undergoes  two  altera- 
tions ; it  afeends  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  lo  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cord  can  no  longer  be  felt ; and  it  defeends 
fo  far  down  by  the  fide  of  the  tefticle,  that  this  gland  is 
tikewife  completely  concealed.  In  the  extreme  ((age  of  the 
difeafe,  not  only  the  cellular  fubltance  which  furrounds  the 
fpermatic  cord  in  the  fcrotum  is  diftended  with  water,  but 
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even  that  which  forms  the  inveftment  of  the  fpermatic  veffelsr, 
in  their  courfe  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  opening  of  the 
abdominal  ring. 

The  firft  (tage  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord  " 
may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  tumours  of  the 
fcrotum,  tor  there  are  none  which  bear  fo  much  refem- 
blance  to  it  as  to  be  readily  miftnken.  But  in  the  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  difeafe,  the  fwelling  has  much  of  the 
appearance  ot  an  omental  hernia.  It  has  the  fame  loft 
flabby  feel;  it  pafies  up  into  the  abdominal  ring  ; and  the 
latter  opening  is  wide  , and  dilated.  When  the  patient  has 
been  long  in  a Handing  pofture,  the  water  defeends  from  the 
cellular  iubftance  which  furrounds  the  fpermatic  vefiels. 
within  the  ring,  and  pafies  into  the  cellular  membrane,  with 
which  they  are  invefted  below  this  aperture  ; confequently, 
the  external  fwelling  undergoes  an  increafe  of  five.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  patient  lies  down  for  a time,  the 
tumour  diminifhes.  It  may  alfo  be  leffened  by  external 
prefiure,  and  even  nearly  pufhed  within  the  ring.  Likewiie, 
when  the  patient  coughs,  or  holds  his  breath,  the  tumour 
fwells  and  becomes  larger.  Such  fymptoms  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  an  omental  hernia.  The  two  difeafes,  how- 
ever, may,  with  a little  attention,  be  eafily  diferiminated’ 
from  one  another.  By  adverting  to  the  early  (tage  of  the 
difeafe,  and  recollecting  that  the  fwelling  firft  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  lower  part  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  had  then 
no  conncdtion  with  the  ring,  and  afterwards  gradually 
alcended  into  this  opening,  the  furgeon  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  cale  cannot  poflibly  be  an  omental  rupture. 
A careful  examination  of  the  fwelling  will  alfo  difeover  the 
difference.  An  epiplocele  communicates  the  feel  of  fcveral 
lumps  or  maffes,  and  is  fofter  in  fome  places  than  others- 
On  the  contrary,  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord  has 
every  where  a lmooth  uniform  feel.  Its  (hape  alfo  under- 
goes alterations  according  to  pofture.  When  the  patient 
oblerves  an  horizontal  poiltion,  and  the  fcrotum  docs  not 
hang  down,  the  hydrocele  becomes  oblong,  equally  thick,, 
and  cylindrical.  But  when  the  patient  continues  in  a (land- 
ing poiture,  and  the  fcrotum  is  unfupported,  the  fwelling- 
becomes  pyramidical,  that  is  to  fay,  broad  below.and  thin 
above.  Its  (hape  may  be  altered  by  making  preffure  on  it 
for  a little  while.  When  the  lower  part  is  thus  preffe'd  it 
becomes  thin,  while  the  upper  portion  increafes  in  thicknefs;. 
and  vice  verfa.  Although  an  omental  hernia  alters  in  fizc,  it ' 
undergoes  no  change  of  (hape,  at  leaft  none  that  is  fo  plain 
and  durable.  When  the  horizontal  pofture  or  external  pref- 
fure is  long  continued,  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord, 
like  the  epiplocele,  becomes  imaller,  or  even  appears  to  pafs 
entirely  within  the  abdominal  ring.  Like  this  hernia,  alfo, 
it  feems  to  defeend  again,  when  the  patient  continues  ere£t, 
or  the  preffure  is  removed  ; but  (till  a difference  is  obferv- 
able  in  the  modes  in  which  the  two  difeafes  return.  For' 
on  applying  two  fingers  to  the  abdominal  ring,  at  the  period' 
when  the  hydrocele  is  afeending  or  defeending,  nothing  can 
be  felt  to  pafs  up  or  down;  but  if  the  cafe  be  an  epiplocele, 
the  vifeera  can  be  diltinritly  felt  to  pafs  into,  or  out  of,  the 
abdominal  ring.  The  defeent  and  reduction  of  an  omental': 
rupture  are  moreover  obferved  to  happen  more  quickly  than, 
the  afeent  and  falling  down  of  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele. 
When  the  latter  tumour  is  large,,  the  patient  fuffers  (hooting 
pains  in  the  loins,  at  the  period  of  urging  the  fluid  upwards 
by  preffure. 

If  the  difeafe  has  made  conliderable  progress,  a fluctua- 
tion may  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  fwelling,  upon  laying  one 
hand  upon  its  upper  part  and  the  other  below,  and  making 
prefture  with  the  firft  downwards,  and  with  the  fecund  up- 
wards, in  aa  alternate  manner.  The  abdomen,  in  the  vici-’ 
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aity  of  the  ring,  is  alleged  to  appear  fometimes  preter- 
naturally  prominent,  on  preffing  the  fluid  upwards. 

Laftly,  it  deferves  attention,  that,  in  the  hydrocele  of 
the  cord,  no  complaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  prevail, 
as  they  ufually  do  in  cafes  of  epiplocele. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  cord  is  generally  a local 
difeafe,  which  proceeds  from  caufes  altogether  local.  Some- 
times it  arifes  from  wearing  an  ill  made  trufs.  Children 
are  oecafionally  born  with  it.  (Delattre  Journal  de  Mede- 
cine,  t.  32.)  In  certain  inftances  it  appears  to  originate 
from  coitivenefs.  Frequently  it  is  the  confequence  of  a 
general  dropfical  affection  of  the  fylfem. 

Should  the.  difeafe  depend  upon  internal  caufes,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  furgeon  to  endeavour  to  remove  them.  When 
it  arifes  from  local  caufes,  a furgical  operation  is  commonly 
neceffary  for  its  cure,  difcutients  very  feldom  being  found 
effectual.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  when  this  kind 
of  hydrocele  is  fmall,  it  is  hardly  an  objeft  of  forgery  ; the 
pain  or  inconvenience  which  it  produces  being  fo  little,  that 
few  people  would  choofe  to  fubmit  to  an  operation  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  (as  Pott  fays)  it  is  very  feldom  radically 
curable  without  one.  But  when  the  hydrocele  is  large, 
or  affefts  the  membrane  within  the  abdominal  ring  as  well 
as  without,  it  becomes  an  apparent  deformity,  is  very  incon- 
venient both  from  lize  and  weight,  and  the  only  method  of 
■cure  which  it  admits  is  far  from  being  void  of  hazard. 

Authors  defcribe  two  -operations  for  the  relief  of  this 
difeafe,  one  is  called  palliative,  and  confifts  in  making  a few 
punctures  with  a lancet  in  the  tumour  ; the  other  is  named 
radical,  and  is  executed  by  making  an  extenfive  incifion  into 
the  fwelling. 

The  generality  of  patients  are  content  with  the  relief 
derived  from  the  employment  of  a fulpenlory  ; and,  except 
in  bad  cafes,  an  operation  feems  fcarcely  advilable. 

Encyjled  Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — The  fluid  is 
fometimes  obferved  to  be  contained  in  a preternatural  Cyft 
formed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  refembiing  luch  as 
commonly  compofe  the  inveftment  of  encyfted  tumours. 
This  fpecies  of  hydrocele  is  moftly  met  with  in  children  and 
young  fubjefts ; and  not  often  in  adults  and  old  perfons. 
The  fwelling  is  mod  frequently  fituated  about  the  middle 
of  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  is  more  or  lefs  of  an  oval  lhape. 
In  fome  cafes  it  lies  clofe  to  the  cord ; in  others  it  is  fo 
dill  ant  from  this  part,  that  the  finger  may  be  put  between 
them.  Below  tlie  tumour  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
fpermatic  cord,  together  with  the  tefticle ; while  above, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord  can  be  plainly  felt  to  be  quite 
free,  fo  that  the  fwelling  manifellly  has  no  conne&iou  with 
the  abdominal  ring.  But  there  are  examples  in  which 
the  difeafe  acquires  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  mounts  upwards 
as  far  as  the  ring,  and  defcends  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fcrotum.  In  this  circumftanee  the  cafe  may  fomewhat  re- 
ferable the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  tefticle, 
however,  can  always  be  diftinitly  felt  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fwelling,  a fact  which  immediately  makes  an  experienced 
furgeon;  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  A mif- 
take  would  be  attended,  indeed,  with  no  ferious  ill  conle- 
quences,  the  treatment  of  both  tumours  being  fimilar.  It 
may  be  remarked,  like  wife,  that  the  fwelling  is  completely 
eircumfcribed,  has  a very  even  furface,  and  is  entirely  tree 
from  pain.  A diftindt  fluctuation  cannot  often  be  felt. 

In  young  fubjedts,  the  tumour  may  frequently  be  dif- 
perfed  by  external  means  ; but  in  ordinary  cafes  a furgical 
operation  is.  indifpenfable  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  and  is 
of  two  kinds  ; one  palliative,  the  other  radical.  The  firit 
confifts  in  merely  difcharging  the  fluid  with  a lancet  or  tro- 
car. Care  mult  be  takua  to  avoid  injuring  the  fpermatic 


cord.  Here  a lancet  is  moftly  preferred  to  a trocar,  1 nr 
children,  tapping  the  tumour  is  often  productive  of  a radical 
cure.  The  cyft  is  frequently  found  filled  with  a fluid  of  fo 
vifcid  a quality,  that  it  will  not  pafs  through  the  cannula  of 
a trocar. 

The  radical  operation,  formerly  praCtifed,  was  to  lay 
open  the  fwelling  its  whole  length,  and  cut  away  as  much 
of  the  cyft  as  could  be  accomplilhed,  without  rifle  of  wound- 
ing the  fpermatic  vfcfiels.  The  wound  was  afterwards  dreffed 
with  digeftive  applications.  Modern  experience  proves, 
however,  that  this  cafe  can  be  radically  cured  with  the  port 
wine  injection,  juft  like  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  as  the  method  is  free  from  all  feverity  and  danger,  it 
certainly  deferves  to  be  recommended.  Sir  James  Earle  al- 
lures us,  that  he  has  fuccefsfully  treated  the  difeafe  in  this 
way. 

In  certain  examples,  two  or  three  feparate  cyfts,  filled 
with  fluid,  are  met  with  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fpermatic  cord  or  fcrotum.  While  fmall,  they  can  eafily  be 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  ; but  when  they  have  acquired 
a confiderable  fize  they. lie  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  feem 
like  one  Angle  uniform  fwelling.  Furrows,  however,  may 
frequently  be  felt  between  them,  and  fome  information  may 
be  obtained  from  a recollection  of  the  early  llage  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  in  operating,  the  nature  of  the  cale  cannot  fail 
to  {hew  itfelf,  it  being  impoffible  to  difeharge  all  the  fluid, 
unlefs  an  opening  be  made  into  each  of  the  cyfts.  Every 
operator  fhoilld  ufe  the  utmoll  care  not  to  injure  the  tefticle 
and  fpermatic  cord,  as  thefe  parts  have  no  fixed  fituation 
with  refpeCt  to  the  tumours.  The  place  of  the  tefticle  may, 
indeed,  be  often  afeertained  beforehand,  by  the  peculiar 
pain  which  is  occafioned  by  preffing  it. 

Encyfted  hydroceles  have  oecafionally  been  remarked  in 
■women.  They  are  moftly  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
groin  (Journal  de  Medccine,  t.  82.)  or  elfe  in  one  of  the 
labia.  Authors  advife  us  to  treat  them  juft  like  other  en- 
cyfted hydroceles.  We  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  not 
be  extirpated  in  the  manner  of  common  encyfted  tumours. 

Hydrocele  of  Hernial  Sacs. — Hernial  facs  oecafionally  con- 
tain, befides  the  protruded  vifeera,  a quantity  of  . fluid, 
which  is  frequently  fo  copious,  that  the  bowels  cannot  be 
felt,  the  water  alone  being  perceptible,  and  the  cafe  apt  to 
be  miftaken  for  a common  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
But  the  diagnofis  can  be  attended  with  no  difficulty,  when 
the  vifeera  admit  of  being  reduced.  However,  in  fome 
cafes,  the  protruded  parts  are  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the 
fac  in  fuch  a way,  that,  befides  being  incapable  of  reduc- 
tion, they  prevent  the  fluid  from  palling  up  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  In  this  circumftanee,  the  furgeon  may 
fall  into  error,  though  a correct  judgment  can  always  be 
formed  by  paying  little  attention.  In  the  early  ftate  the 
difeafe  has  commonly  been  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
inteftinal,  or  omental  hernia.  The  recollection  of  this  fadt 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  The  fwelling 
at  its  commencement  is  always  connected  with  the  abdominal 
ring.  The  tefticle  can  be  plainly  felt  at  the  under  and  lower 
part  of  the  tumour.  The  patient  is  likewife  afflicted  with 
the  ufual  fymptoms  of  an  enterocele  or  epiplocele.  Were 
any  of  the  operations,  employed  for  the  cure  of  common 
hydroceles,  erroneoully  praftifed  in  the  preceding  cafe,  ex- 
cepting that  of  merely  letting  out  the  fluid,  the  confe- 
quences  would  be  highly  perilous,  and,  in  all  probability, 
fatal. 

When  a hernia  has  been  reduced,  and  the  defeent  of  the 
bowels  again  effectually  hindered  by  the  gradual  clofure  of 
the  neck  of  the  fac,  a collection  of  fluid  fometimes  takes 
place  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter  part.  We  have  already  de- 
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fcribed  the  congenital  hydrocele,  where  water  colleAs  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  fae  has  an  open  communication 
with  the  abdomen.  We  have  further  recorded  the  fuccefs 
with  which  Default  freed  a lad  not  only  of  fuch  a hydrocele, 
but  allb  of  a hernia,  by  the  employment  of  an  injeAion. 
Certainly,  the  hydrocele  of  a hernial  fac,  when  the  neck  of 
the  latter  part  is  doled,  may  be  fafely  treated  juft  like  an 
ordinary  hydrocele.  But  ftiould  the  fac  communicate  with 
the  abdomen,  or  contain  any  protruded  parts,  fuch  treat- 
ment would  be  rafh  and  almoft  certainly  fatal. 

HYDROCELODES  Ischuria,  in  Surgery , a reten-. 
tion  of  urine,  produced  by  a rupture  of  the  urethra.  The 
term  is  derived  from  iSug,  water,  and  xr.huSi;,  attended  with 
fwelling. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  in  Medicine,  from  iax%,  water , 
and  xE^aXov,  cephalon,  the  head,  fignifies  fir  idly  dropfy,  or 
water,  in  the  head. 

For  the  knowledge  that  we  poffefs,  relative  to  the  nature 
and  charaAeriftic  fymptoms  of  effufion  of  water  within  the 
craaium,  we  are  indebted  almoft  entirely  to  modern  obfer- 
vation.  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Celfus,  and  fome  other  ancient 
phyficians,  fpeak  of  the  prefence  of  water  between  the 
cranium  and  the  furface  of  the  brain,  and  of  an  external 
hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the  teguments  of  the  head  ; but 
the  writers  of  the  1 6th  century  firft  mention  the  occurrence 
of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  itfelf.  ( See  Mer- 
curialis,  Opufcula  Aurea,  lib.  de  Morb.  puerorum. ) After 
this  occurrence  had  been  obferved  by  a number  of  writers, 
and  had  even  been  mentioned  by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
the  fymptoms,  by  which  it  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  other 
difeafes  of  the  brain,  remained  ilill  unknown.  The  diforder 
was  briefly  and  inaccurately  deferibed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1718,  by  M. 
Petit ; but  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  a pofthumous 
eftay  of  Dr.  Whytt,  profeflor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1768,  that  a well-conneAed  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  ac- 
companying the  effufion  of  water  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  was  clearly  made  out,  or  that  hydrocephalus  was 
known  as  a diftinA  difeafe.  Immediately  after  this  publi- 
cation, Dr.  Fothergill,  whole  fagacity  had  already  detected 
molt  of  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  difeafe,  read  a 
paper  on  the.  fubjeA  to  a medical  fociety  in  London,  which 
was  publilhed  in '1772  (fee  Med.  Obferv.  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
iv.  art.  3.),  fince  which  period  the  difeale  has  been  well 
known  to  medical  practitioners. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Whytt’s  Eftav,  the  term 
hydrocephalus  had  been  aln  oft  entirely  confined  to  a chronic 
affection,  analogous  in  its  caufesand  progrefs  to  other  forms 
of  dropfy  in  the  human  body.  This  diforder,  commencing 
foon  after  birth,  before  the  futures  of  the  ikull  are  united, 
proceeds  very  (lowly,  continuing  even  for  years,  until  the  head 
becomes  enormoufly  large,  without  producing  any  very  ex- 
traordinary fymptoms.  After  death,  which  is  ufually  pre- 
ceded by  convulfions,  the  brain  is  found  fo  exceedingly 
diftended  by  water  within  the  ventricles,  as  to  be  rendered 
extremely  thin  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  much  oppicfted 
by  the  water,  colleAed  between  it  and  the  Ikull,  as  toaffume 
rather  the  appearance  of  a fmall  gland  than  that  of  a brain. 
This  form  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  chronic  hydrocephalus,  we 
have  deferibed  under  the  article,  Dropsy  in  the  head.  The 
variety  of  the  difeafe,  to  which  our  attention  is  at  prefent 
directed,  differs  altogether  from  the  one  juft  mentioned  ; and, 
being  accompanied  by  febrile  fymptoms,  and  generally  of 
(hort3 duration,  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  or  . 

Hydrocephalus  acutus.  This  name  was  firft  appropriated 

the  difeafe  in  queftion  by  Dr.  Charles  William  Quin,  of 


Dublin,  in  his  inaugural  differtation,  publifhedat  Edinburgh' 
in  the  year  1779.  He  pointed  out  the  febrile,  or  rather 
inflammatory  nature  of  the  affeAion  of  the  brain,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  complaint,  of  which  the  effufion  of 
water  appeared  to  be  a confequence,  and  by  which  the  difeafe 
was  diftinguifhed  from  the  ordinary  dropfical  effufions.  Dr. 
Cullen,  being  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatement 
when  he  republifhed  his  “ Nofologia  Methodica,”  in  1780, 
removed  the  acute  hydrocephalus,  from  the  dropiies  to  the 
apoplexies,  with  the  new  appellation  of  apople.xia  hydroce- 
phalica,  and  retained  only  the  chronic  form  as  one  of  the 
genera  of  dropfies,  with  the  old  name  of  hydrocephalus.  Dr. 
Rufh,  of  Philadelphia,  having  taken  the  fame  view  of  the 
difeafe  with  Dr.  Quin,  and  deeming  it  inflammatory  in  the 
commencement,  called  it  phrenicula , from  its  being  a dimi- 
nutive fpecies  or  ftate  of  phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  See  his  Med.  Inquiries  and  Obfervations,  vol.  ii, 
p.  215.  Philad.  1793. 

Phyficians  have  acknowledged  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
detailing  a diltinA  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus, 
which  (hall  be  exemplified  in  every  cafe  ; and  they  have, 
efpecially,  differed  in  deferibing  the  appearance  which  the 
difeafe  affumes  in  its  commencement,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  it  ufually  occupies  in  its  progrefs.  The  truth  is,  we 
believe,  that  each  writer  has  ieen  what  he  has  deferibed  ; 
for  that  the  malady  aAually  puts  on  a confidcrable  variety  of 
charaAer,  both  in  rcfpeA  to  its  phenomena  and  duration. 
The  lateft  writer  on  the  fubjeA,  Dr.  Cheyne,  now  of  Dub- 
lin, has  deferibed  three  different  modes  in  which  it  has  made 
its  attack  in  different  inllanccs  which  have  fallen  under  his 
obfervation  (fee  his  Effays  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children, 
Effay  III.  Edinburgh,  i8c8.)  ; and  a fimilar  divifion  of 
the  varieties  of  the  difeafe  has  alfo  been  made  by  profeffor 
Kuhn  of  Lcipfic.  (See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  13.)  Thefe  are,  ill,  when  the  fymptoms  come 
on  (lowly  and  gradually  ; 2d,  when  the  attack  is  fudden  and 
the  progrels  more  rapid  ; and  3d,  when  the  difeafe  enfucs 
upon  fome  previous  indifpolition.  The  firft  of  thefe  Dr. 
Kuhn  terms  the  nervous,  and  the  fecond,  inflammatory  hydro- 
cephalus ; the  third  he  mentions  only  as  a fequela  of  fcarlet 
fever.  Thefe  varieties  of  the  fymptoms,  however,  only  mark 
the  attack  of  the  difeafe  ; for  in  the  latter  llages  there  is 
little  diverfity  in  the  appearances. 

In  the  firft,  or  gradual  mode  of  attack,  before  any  cha- 
raAeriftic  figns  of  the  difeafe  appear,  the  child  for  fome  days, 
or  even  weeks,  has  complained  of  pains  in  his  head  or  belly, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  has  been  (lightly  feverifh,  dull, 
ill-complexioned,  without  appetite,  or  perhaps  with  an  in- 
creafcd  appetite,  and  with  fome  diforder  in  the  funAions  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera,  Thefe  complaints  rife  gradually, 
but  are  feldom  alarming  ; and  the  child’s  friends  are  not 
awakened  to  a fer.fe  of  his  danger,  until,  advancing  a ftep 
farther,  the  diforder  begins  to  fhew  itfelf  more  diftinAly. 
The  dulnefs  is  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  head,  which 
is  alfo  conncAcd,  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning  perhaps, 
or  after  he  has  begun  to  ftir  about,  with  vomiting.  Yet 
even  this  fymptom  is  often  difregarded,  until  the  fecond  or 
third  day  of  its  recurrence,  and  the  difeafe  has  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs,  before  the  illnefs  of  the  patient  is  fuf- 
peAed  to  arife  from  a difordered  condition  of  the  brain. 
When  the  attention  is  more  particularly  excited  by  thefe 
fymptoms,  the  head-ache,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  forehead, 
or  fometimes  in  the  crown,  will  be  found  to  return  at  fhorter 
intervals.  The  child  often  affeAingly  complains  of  his  head. 
He  fighs  frequently,  is  dull,  his  head  requires  to  be  fup- 
ported  ; he  complains  of  wearinefs  in  his  eyes  ; the  pupils 
are  fometimes  unufually  contraAed,  and  he  has  an  averlion 
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to  light  ; his  tongue  is  white,  and  his  belly  generally  codive  : on  one  cheek  ; and  the  breathing  is  figtiing,  laborious,  and 

the  llools  are  fird  clayey  ; as  the  difeafe  advances  they  quick  : at  another  time  the  blood  circulates  more  equ  all \ ; 
become  of  a gelatinous  confidence,  of  a dark  green  colour,  the  (kin  i3  of  a natural  warmth,  or  moil!  with  temporary 
fometimes  as  dark  as  tar,  and  of  a fickly  fmell.  The  perfpiration  ; the  countenance  is  pale  ; and  the  breathing  fo 
pulfe  becomes  quick  ; and  at  particular  times  of  the  day  foft  that  it  cannot  be  heard.  There  is  all'o  great  fluctuation 
thefe  fymptoms  are  attended  with  febrile  heat  and  irritability,  in  the  date  of  the  other  functions.  Sometimes  the  date  of 
and  the  child  complains  not  only  of  head-ache,  but  of  pains  in  the  domach  appears  to  be  nearly  natural  ; at  other  times  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  fometimes  extremely  acute.  At  heavy  duelling  breath,  that  has  been  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Whytt 
one  time  he  complains  of  pains  in  his  limbs,  at  another  of  to  be  peculiar  to  this  difeafe,  the  total  abfence  of  appetite, 
pains  in  his  bread,  or  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  very  often  and  condant  vomiting,  even  for  days,  (hew  the  domach  to  be 
in  his  bowels;  and  before  the  aiixiety  of  his  friends  can  in  the  greated  diforder.  The  bowels  are  never  regular; 
make  any  preparations  to  relieve  him,  the  pain  is  gone,  or  they  are  generally  flow,  requiring  cathartic  medicines,  and 
fled  to  fome  other  part ; at  another  time  he  lies  on  his  now  and  then  a condant  and  fevere  bilious  purging  attends 
another’s  knee,  redlefs  and  whining,  as  from  dull  rheumatic  the  vomiting.  The  urine  is  fometimes  withheld  for  24  or 
pain.  Thefe  diforders  neceflarily  impair  the  child’s  drength,  36  hours  ; occafionally  a frequent  delire  to  pafs  it  has  been 
and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight  his  appearance  is  obferved.  And  not  only  are  the  vital  and  natural  fun&ions 
conflderably  altered  ; he  is  peeviflt  and  feeble.  irregular  ; we  find  the  fame  extremes  in  the  animal  functions ; 

In  the  fecond  form  of  the  attack,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  to  this,  indeed,  the  difeafes  of  the  brain  owe  much  of  their 
the  difeafe  runs  a more  rapid  courfe.  After  the  child  has  intereding  character.  The  fenfes  and  judgment  are  often 
been  drooping  for  a fhort  time,  which,  although  it  fome-  perfeCt  and  entire,  fometimes  morbidly  acute  ; in  general 
times  efcapes  obfervation,  is  generally  recolleCted,  there  is  a the  retina  is  painfully  fenfible  to  light,  and  the  child  is  fome- 
hidden  change  to  a fever,  attended  even  from  the  fird  with  a times  unpleafantly  afleCted  by  flight  founds:  on  the  con- 
great  degree  of  heat  and  irritation,  with  frequent  but  fhort  trary,  fometimes,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  difeafe,  the 
and  irregular  remifiions,  flufliing,  fevere  head-ache,  tendernefs  mind  is  fubdued,  and  there  is  the  greated  dulnefs  of  appre- 
all  over  the  abdomen,  and  increafed  fenlibility,  with  fome-  henfion. 

times  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  It  is  faid  to  be  often  difficult  It  generally  happens,  but  by  no  means  with  the  certainty 
immediately  to  didinguifh  hydrocephalus  from  fever,  and  this  which  the  delcription  of  Dr.  Whytt  would  lead  the  (Indent 
is  the  form  of  the  complaint  in  which  there  is  the  greated  to  expeCt,  that  after  the  fird  or  febrile  fymptoms  have  con- 
refemblance  between  the  two  difeafes  ; but  we  are  led  to  tinned  an  indefinite  time,  from  a few  days  to  a fortnight  or 
fufpeef  fome  deeply  feated  evil,  from  the  frantic  fereams,  more,  a remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  difeafe,  efpe- 
and  complaints  of  the  head  and  belly,  alternating  with  llupor,  dally  in  the  condition  of  the  pulfe,  by  which  the  commence- 
or  rather  lownefs  ; and  we  are  itruck  with  the  irritability  ment  of  the  fecond Jlage,  according  to  Dr.  Whytt  and  others, 
of  the  domach,  in  a degree  beyond  what  we  find  in  fevers  is  marked.  The  pulfations  become  flow,  even  flower  than 
of  this  country,  retching  and  vomiting  being  often  brought  in  health,  and  at  the  fame  time  unequal  and  irregular,  both 
on  by  a change  of  pofiure,  certainly  by  every  attempt  to  fit  as  to  drength  and  the  intervals  between  the  drokes  ; but,  as 
up  in  bed,  and  with  the  difordered  date  of  the  bowels  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  they  are  eafily  doubled  by  the  leait 
which  attends  this  irritability  of  the  domach  ; and  when  at  exertion.  With  the  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  a greater  degree 
any  time  the  child  has  a little  refpite  from  the  violence  of  of  dulnefs  and  torpor  comes  on  ; the  pain  of  the  head  feems 
thefe  fymptoms,  we  find  our  fufpieions  confirmed  by  his  to  abate,  cr  at  lead  the  patient  becomes  apparently  lefs  fen- 
look  ; for,  in  this  difeafe,  when  the  features  do  not  exprefs  fible  of  it ; and  as  this  dage  advances,  he  grows  drowfy  and 
pain  or  terror,  there  is  not  unfrequently  an  exprefiion,  which  lethargic,  yet  moans  heavily,  without  being  able  to  tell  what 
it  lias  in  common  with  fome  other  difeafes  of  the  brain,  of  didrefles  him;  and  often  darts  and  cries  in  a wild  manner, 
dejection,  bordering  upon  infenfibility,  which  is  quite  in-  as  if  from  momentary  attacks  of  acute  pain.  The  pupils 
fopportable  to  thofe  who  are  intereded  in  the  patient’s  re-  are  obferved  to  be  dilated,  and  a want  of  confent  between 
covery.  the  two  eyes,  attended  with  imperfeft,  and  not  unfrequently 

In  the  third  mode  of  attack,  when  hydrocephalus  arifes  double  viiion,  takes  place.  As  the  difeafe  proceeds,  the 
after  an  imperfect  date  of  health,  as  where  there  had  been  a fquinting  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  increafe ; the  patient 
fcrofulous  action  which  has  abated,  or  where  the  child  has  lies  with  one  or  both  eyes  half  clofed,  which,  when  minutely 
had  fome  epidemic  difeafe  formerly  (perhaps  many  months  examined,  are  often  found  to  be  completely  infenfible  to 
before),  from  which  he  has  not  perfectly  recovered,  or  re-  light ; and  they  now  lofe  their  vivacity  in  confequence  of  a 
gained  found  health,  the  attack  is  fometimes  made  with  filmy  covering  of  the  cornea.  The  ficknefs  ceafes,  and 

all  the  violence  didinguilhing  the  fecond  form  jud  deicribed.  whatever  food  or  medicine  is  offered,  is  ufually  fwallowed 

When  again  the  attack  comes  on  as  the  fequel  of  an  acute  with  apparent  voracity  ; the  bowels  generally  remaining  ob- 
diieafe,  as  fever,  hooping-cough,  perhaps  dentition,  or  during  dinately  codive. 

fome  actually  exiding  fcrofulous  difeafe,  the  child  almolt  Theie  fymptoms  are  foon  fucceeded  by  others,  which 
imperceptibly  flips  into  hydrocephalus ; there  are  fcarcely  mark  the  third Jlage,  and  announce  the  approach  of  death 
any  of  the  acute  fymptoms  ; and  the  paliies  or  convulfions  within  five  or  fix  days,  or  fometimes  within  a much  fhorter 
are  the  fird  indications  of  the  new  diforder.  period.  The  pulfe  now  becomes  equal  and  regular,  and 

In  whatever  mode  the  diforder  commences,  it  is  marked  rifes  to  a rapidity  greater  than  ever  ; which  continues  to 
in  what  has  been  called,  by  Dr.  Whytt,  the  JirJl  Jlage  by  a increafe  while  life  remains.  There  is  no  difeafe,  we  believe, 
febrile  condition,  varying  much  in  degree  and  regularity  ; in  which  the  pulfations  become  fo  frequent,  and  yet  con- 
the  deep  becomes  imperfect  and  apparently  uneafy,  the  little  tinue  diflindlly  numerable,  as  in  the  doling  feene  of  hvdro- 
patient  often  grinding  his  teeth,  picking  his  nofe,  and  darting  cephalus.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  that  no  patient  dies  of  this 

with  a feream,  as  if  he  were  terrified.  There  is  great  difeafe,  while  his  pulfe  remains  under  130  beats  in  the  mi- 

fluduation  in  the  feverifhnefs  : at  one  time  the  pulfe  is  quick  nute  ; in  one  cafe  he  counted  it  210  in  the  minute  on  the 
and  throbbing  ; the  heat  of  the  body  is  increafed  ; the  fkin  day  of  death.  We  have  didindly  enumerated  190  beats 
parched  ; there  is  a deep  bluflt  on  the  face,  more  efpecially  under  the  fame  circumdances. 


A comato{e 
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A comatofe  {late  now  comes  on.  The  patient  lies  with  a 
frequent  he&ic  flufn  on  his  cheek,  alternating  with  a deadly 
pulenefs  ; drawing  a long  figh  at  intervals  ; often  grinding 
his  teeth  ; incoherent,  or  in  a Hate  of  complete  infeniibility  ; 
perhaps  picking  about  or  tawing  the  air  with  one  hand,  while 
the  oppoiite  fide  is  palfied  ; with  a burning  fever  on  his  {kin, 
or  fweat  forced  from  every  pore  ; and  all  thefe  fymptoms 
alternating  with,  and  at  lait  finiftied  by,  apoplectic  breathing, 
and  convulfions. 

The  whole  concourfe  of  the  fymptoms,  as  well  as  the 
changes  in  the  (late  of  the  pulfe,  which  occur  in  each  of  the 
three  tlages,  conftitutes  a very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
oifeafe,  and  gives  a character  to  each  Itage.  Th zfirjl  has 
been  called  the  (tage  of  increafed  fenfibilky,  or  inflammatory 
irritation  : the J'ecend,  that' of  decreafed  fenfibiiity,  or  torpor : 
and  the  third , the  paralytic  or  convulfed  {tage.  In  th ejirjl, 

every  Itimulus  produces  an  inordinate  effedt : there  is  great 
averfion  to  light  and  to  founds;  watching,  ficknefs,  pain,  and 
quickened  pulfe.  In  the  fecond  llage,  the  chi'd  is  not  eafily 
rouTed,  his  pupil  is  dilated,  and  does  not  contract  on  the 
approach  of  light,  his  puife  is  flow,  he  is  lethargic,  with 
often  an  obilinately  coftive  belly.  In  the  third  ftage,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a continuation  of  the  fecond, 
there  is  fquinting,  rolling  of  the  head,  delirium,  llupor, 
convuliions,  with  a rapid  thready  pulfe. 

Phyficians  have  reprefented  the  duration  of  the  difeafe 
differently  : Dr.  Whytt  fuppofed  it  to  extend  to  four,  live, 
or  fix  weeks,  from  the  date  of  the  firft  fymptom  ; while  Dr. 
Fothergill  commonly  found  it  to  terminate  in  three  weeks. 
On  the  whole,  experience  feerns  to  have  corroborated  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Fothergill.  But,  like  every  other  dif- 
eafe, of  the  brain,  hydrocephalus  is  uncertain  in  its  dura- 
tion, efpecially  when  the  puife  has  become  flow,  or  the  llage 
of  torpor  has  arrived.  Sometimes,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  days  from  this  change,  the  child  {hall  be  carried  off ; 
while,  in  other  cafes,  even  the  lafl  llage  continues  day  after 
day,  for  upwards  of  a week,  when,  at  every  vifit,  the  ob- 
ierver  would  conceive  that  the  patient  had  only  a few  hours 
to  live.  In.cales  of  the  fecond,  or  acute  mode  of  attack, 
and  alfo  in  the  third,  the  whole  difeafe  fometimes  runs  its 
courfe  in  a few  clays  ; while,  in  the  firft.  mode,  from  the 
great  length  of  the  firft  ftage,  it  has  been  obferved  to  lall 
many  weeks.  Dr.  Quin  {fates,  apparently  on  conje&ure, 
that  the  difeafe  may  be  expected  to  be  more  rapid  in  its 
courfe,  in  adult  perfons,  than  in  young  children.  But  our 
obfervation  accords  with  that  of  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others,  in 
Hating  the  contrary.  In  a boy  of  twelve  years  old,  we  once 
faw  the  difeafe  run  on,  in  a very  gradual  courfe,  to  the 
length  of  eight  weeks,  and  then  terminate  fatally. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  variety  in  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  than  in  its  duration;  infomuch  that  Dr.  Quin 
has  called  it  a “ truly  Proteiform  diftemper,”  and  Dr. 
Rufti  accords  in  the  jullnefs  of  the  appellation.  Cafes  have 
terminated  fatally,  in  which  fome  one  or  more  of  the  cbarac- 
teriftic  fymptoms  have  not  appeared,  and  fometimes  when 
“ no  one  fymptom  afforded  any  fufpicion  of  the  real  caufe 
of  death,  ’ which  was  afeertained  by  diflection.  (See  Dr. 
Quin's  Effay,  p.  43.)  The  fame  author  mentions  another 
cafe,  which  terminated  fatally  in  feven  days,  and  diffedtion 
determined  the  nature  of  it ; “ yet  the  ufual  variations  of 
-the  pulfe  in  the  fev.-/al  Itages  did  not  take  place  ; the  pupils 
were  not  dilated  until  the  lall  day  of  the  child's  life  ; he 
•■never  once  vomited,  never  expreffed  a difiike  to  light,  and 
■the  head-ache,  though  conllant,  was  not  violent.”  Dr. 
flufh  obferves,  “ I have  not  found  the  dilated  and  infenfible 
pupil,  the  puking,  the  delirium,  or  the  ftrabifmus,  to  attend 


univerfally  in  this  difeafe.  I faw  one  cafe  in  which  the  ap- 
petite was  unimpaired  from  the  firft  to  the  lail  ftage  of  the 
diforder.”  ("Med.  Inq.  and  Obf.  vol.  ii.  p.  209.)  On 
the  contrary,  we  lately  faw  a cafe,  in  which  the  chief  fymp- 
tom of  indifpofition,  for  the  firft  four  or  five  days,  was  a 
' conftant  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach,  which  rejedted  almoft  every 
tiling  as  foon  as  {'wallowed  while  the  head  remained  ap- 
parently free  from  uneafinefs.  Other  cafes  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Rufh,  in  which  no  head-ache  occurred  during  the  ! J 
courfe  of  the  diforder  ; in  which  no  preternatural  flownefs 
or  intermiffion  was  ever  perceived  in  the  pulfe  ; and  in  which 
no  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  fquinting,  ficknefs,  or  lols  of  ap- 
petite had  attended : and  others,  111  which  an  uncommon 
acutenefs  of  hearing,  palfy  of  one  fide,  and  the  fymptom 
of  hydrophobia,  had  refpedtively  occurred.  Dr.  Whytt  alfo  ■;  ! 
mentions  an  irregularity  in  the  Hate  of  the  pupil.  “ Three 
or  four  days  before  the  death  of  a boy  of  five  years  old,” 
lie  fays,  “ I was  furprifed  to  find  the  pupils,  which  had  been 
much  dilated  before,  no  larger  than  natural.  At  firft  I 
flattered  myfelf  that  the  difeafe  bad  taken  fome  favourable 
turn  ; but  was  foon  undeceived  : for,  upon  giving  the  child 
a ipoonful  of  weak  cinnamon  water,  with  fome  drops  of 
fpiritus  volatilis  oleofus,  the  pupils  became  as  wide  as  they  had  1 
been  the  day  before.  In  iefs  than  half  an  hour  after,  they 
contradled  again  ; but  immediately  dilated  upon  holding 
fome  lpirit  oi  fal  ammoniacus  to  bis  nofe.  I have  fince  ob- 
ferved the  fame  interchanges  in  the  pupils  of  a boy  of  four 
years  old,  on  the  third  day  before  lie  died.  In  this  cafe  the 
pupils  not  only  were  enlarged,  by  giving  him  a fpoonful  of  j 
wine,  or  holding  volatile  fpirits  to  his  nofe,  but  alfo  by  fo 
fmall  a ftimulus  as  my  lifting  up  his  eyelids,  which  had  loft 
all  their  motion,  and  had  fallen  lo  far  down  as  to  cover  near 
the  half  of  the  eye.”  Obfcrvations  on  Dropfy  in  the  Btain, 
Whytt’s  Works,  p.  733.. 

DiD'ed.ion The  circumftance  which  was  firft  noticed,  on 

examining  the  head  by  difledtion,  in  patients  who  had  died 
of  this  difeafe,  was  the  conftant  occurrence  of  a limpid  wa- 
tery fluid,  dillending  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  amount- 
ing in  different  inftances  to  the  quantity  of  from  two  to  fix 
ounces.  In  fome  cafes,  only  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
has  been  found  thus  difteiided.  A fmall  quantity  of  fluid  is 
alfo  commonly  found  between  the  membranes  furrounding 
the  brain,  efpecially  under  the  tunica  arachnoicles , both  above 
and  at  the  Safe  of  the  brain.  The  water,  eolledtcd  from 
the  ventricles  in  hydrocephalus,  does  not  coagulate  by  heat; 
in  which  refpedt  it  differs  from  the  fsrum  of  the  blood,  from 
the  water  that  is  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  from  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  abdomen,  by  tapping,  in  dropfy. 

But  in  addition  to  this  effufion  of  water,  later  authors 
have  obferved,  in  many  inftances,  the  marks  of  congeltion 
in  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain,  and  of  different  degrees  of 
inflammatory  adtion.  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  “ upon  dif- 
fedtion,  vve  generally  find  within  the  cranium,  the  veins, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  membranes  on  the  furface  of  the 
brain,  and  lining  of  t lie  ventricles,  gorged  with  blood  ; 
fometimes  conliderable  adhefion  between  and  thickening  of 
the  membranes,  and  minute  and  florid  veffels  upon  the  pia 
mater.'’  (Loc.  cit.  p.  31.)  And  Dr.  Quin  has  related  feve- 
ral  cafes,  “ wherein  the  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  I I 
ventricles  was  very  conliderable  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  there 
were  figns  fo  vilible  of  an  increafed  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  that  in  all  of  them  the  veflels  were  remarkably  turgid; 
in  molt  of  them  a degree  of  inflammation  had  taken  place, 
as  appeared  at  the  time  of  diffedtion,  either  by  preternatural  ad- 
liefions  of  the  membranes,  or  by  a partial  opacity  and  increaled 
thieknefs  of  them,  together  with  patches  of  inflammatory 
cruft,  very  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  found  on  the  abdu- 
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Jfiinal  vifcera  of  perfons  whofe  death  has  been  the  confequence 
t>f  enteritis ; or  on  the  lungs  and  pleura  of  thofe  who  have 
funk  under  pulmonic  inflammation.”  P.  51. 

In  inveliigating  the  feats  of  difeafes  by  diffedtion,  phyfi- 
cians  are  too  apt  to  confine  their  examinations  to  that  part 
o!  the  body,  in  which  the  moft  prominent  fymptoms  of 
derangement  had  occurred  during  life  ; by  which  practice  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  morbid  changes  is  often 
acquired.  This  error  is  too  frequently  committed  in  re- 
fpett  to  hydrocephalus,  when  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
alone  are  examined : for  it  appears  that  the  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen  often  fuffer  in  this  difeafe.  “ In  the  abdomen,” 
fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  “ I have  found  the  intellines  inflamed, 
and  conftridted  from  fpafm,  - and  the  furface  of  the  liver  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  abounding  in  minute  veffels  ; and  fome- 
times  extenfively  adliering  to  the  peritoneum.  In  feveral 
diffeiftions,  I have  found  the  furface  of  the  liver  ftudded  with 
fmall  white  tubercles,  not  larger  than  a grain  of  milliard. 
The  glands  of  the  mefentery  are  often  difeafed,  &c.”  ( P.  3 1 . ) 
And,  in  another  place,  the  fame  writer  remarks,  “ upon 
diffeClion  of  hydrocephalic  children,  I have  found  in  the  liver 
the  remains  of  great  inflammatory  adlion,  and  alfo  proofs 
that  undue  irritation  had  exilled  in  the  alimentary  canal.” 
P.  46. 

Caufes  of  Hydrocephalus. — This  fubjedl'  remains  in  fome 
degree  of  obfcurity,  more  efpecially  in  what  regards  the 
exciting  caufes.  A predifpofiticm  to  the  difeafe  is  pretty  ob- 
vioufly  found  in  that  peculiarity  of  conftitution  which  is  allied 
to  fcrofula,  and  which  is  charadlerized  by  a frame  of  body 
that  is  rather  delicate  and  irritable,  and  often  beautiful — and 
by  acutenefs  of  intellect  and  livelinefs'  of  difpofition — the 
fkin  being  fair  and  well  coloured,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  hair 
light.  This  predifpoiition  is  often  hereditary,  and  attached  to 
particular  families.  Dr.  Cheyne  attended  two  families,  in  one 
of  which  four  children,  in  the  other  three,  died  of  this  difeafe  ; 
and  he  had  “ heard  of  an  unfortunate  family  who  loft  feven 
children  of  hydrocephalus.”  We  are  acquainted  with  one, 
in  which  feven  children  perilhed  from  this  malady,  when  they 
arrived  at  a certain  age,  apparently  of  ftrumous  conilitutions. 
Sauvages  has  a fimilar  ohfervatipn.  “ Novi  familiam,’’  he 
fays  “ cujus  infantes  circa  fextum  astatis  annum  omnes 
periere  ex  hoc  morbo, fcrofula  huic  effulioni  anfam  prsebente.’’ 
(See  his  Nofol.  Method,  clafs.  iv,  gen.  xii.  5.  Convulfio  ab 
Hydroceplialo  : — alfo,  gen.  xviii,  14.  Ecclampfia  ab  Hydro- 
cephalo.)  Dr.  Percival  Hates,  that  ot  twenty-two  cafes  of 
which  he  kept  notes,  eleven  were  certainly  ftrumous  children, 
and  four  were  probably  fo.  (Med.  Fa&s  and  Obf.  vol,  i. 
p.  129.)  Hydrocephalus  is  more  . particularly  a difeafe  of 
childhood,  occurring  moft  frequently  in  the  middle  years, 
between  weaning  and  puberty.  Occafionally,  however,  it  is 
feen  at  every  period  of  life,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
old  age.  A ftate  of  imperfect  convalefcence  from  fcarlet  fever, 
mealies,  fmall-pox,  whooping  cough,  and  other  acute  dif- 
eafes, appears  to  generate  a predifpoiition  to  hydrocephalus. 
Many  cafes  of  hydrocephalus  occur,  of  which  no  exciting 
caufe  can  be  traced,  iometimes,  indeed,  little  accidents, 
as  falls  and  blows,  are  recollected,  when  the  difeafe  has  made 
its  appearance,  which  had  occurred  feveral  weeks  or  months 
before,  and  had  excited  little  attention  at  the  time.  Whether 
thefe  accidents  were  actually  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  which 
thus  enfued,  after  a long  interval  of  health,  is  certainly  a; 
matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  that,  in  upwards 
of  a hundred  cafes  which  he  had  attended,  he  had  only  met 
with  one,  in  which  external  violence  could  be  confidered  as 
the  origin  of  the  difeafe,  and  that  in  an  indirect  manner. 
This  child  had,  at  the  fame  time,  a feve're  and.obilinate 
catarrh  ; which  he  deemed  more  likely  to  impair  the  general 


health,  and  thus  to  predifpofe  to  hydrocephalus.  He  adds, 
that  he  has  repeatedly  feen  fymptoms  of  fcrofula  following  a 
fevere  accident,  which  may  thus  intermediately  induce  hydro- 
cephalus, by  deranging  the  general  health,  and  calling  into 
action  what,  from  a good  and  fortunate  management,  had 
hitherto  been  latent. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  any  circumftnnce  which  can 
produce  a ftate  of  general  debility,  bat  efpecially  any  caufe 
exciting  an  adtive  fever!  lh  ftate,  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
in  children  predifpofed  to  the  difeafe,  will  call  it  into  adtion. 
Hence  the  irritation  of  teething,  and  of  worms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  efpecially  if  attended  with  convullions  ; hid- 
den expofure  to  cold  ; fevers  ; rheumatifm  ; pulmonary  con- 
fumption  ; colic,  and  other  difeafes,  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  caufes  of  hydrocephalus.  (See  Rufli,  Med.  In- 
quiries, vol.ii.p.  2 1 1,  etfeq  .and  the  references  there  given.) 
Some  other  caufes  have  been  alleged  ; fuch  as  a fuppreflion, 
or  fpontaneous  metaftaiis,  of  eruptions,  efpecially  of  the 
fealdhead  ; the  healing  of  old  ulcers  ; the  ceffalion  of  cuf- 
tomary  difeharges  ; a ferous  colluvies  of  the  blood  ; rup- 
tured lymphatics,  &e.;  but  thele  are  apparently  hypothe- 
tical fuppoiitions,  and  their  operation  is  not  very  obvious. 

The  proximate  caufe,  as  in  many  other  difeafes,  has  been 
the  fubjecl  of  confiderable  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Whytt, 
Dr.  Fothergill,  and  other  authors,  viewed  the  malady  in 
tlie  light  of  a mere  droplical  effufion  into  the  cavities  of  the. 
brain,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  dropfy  in-other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  originating  from  the  fame  caufes. 
Dr.  Quin,  however,  pointed  out  the  error  of  this  opinion, 
and  the  proper  diftindlion  between  the  chronic  and  the 
acute  hydrocephalus,  of  which  we  now  treat.  There  are 
many  reafons  for  adopting  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Quin,  and  at- 
tributing the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  not  fo  much 
to  an  effufion  of  water  in  the  ventricles,  as  to  a morbid  cir-, 
dilation  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
which  fometimes  proceeds  to  a degree  of  inflammation,  winch 
is  generally  followed  by  fuch  an  effufion.  Dr.  Cheyne  adopts 
a notion  very  fimilar  to  this.  “ I would  venture  to  fubmit 
the  following,”  he  fays,  “ as  a more  confident  view  of  the 
pathology  of  hydrocephalus.  That  in  this  difeafe  there  is 
produced  a venous  congeftion,  in  addition  to,  and  probably 
arifuig  from,  the  increafed  arterial  aftion  : that  the  effufion 
of  ferous  fluid  arifes  from  this  venous  congeftion  : that  this 
effufion  has  a tendency  to  counteract  the  baleful  effeCts  of  the 
increafed  aCtion,  and  to  retard  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
difeafe:  of  courfe,  that  the  effufion  into  the  ventricles  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  violent  fymptoms  ; and  that  the  increafed 
arterial  adtion,  though  perhaps  varied,  does  not  ceafe. 
when  the  congeftion  and  effufion  have  taken  place.”  P.  39, 

There'are  many  fadts  and  obfervations  which  tend  to  cor- 
roborate this  opinion.  Dr.  Quin  mentions  two  cafes,  in  which: 
the  fymptoms  preceding  death  were,  to  all  appearance,  fo 
unequivocal,  that  the  phyficians  not  only  pronounced  the 
difeafe  to  be  water  in  the  head,  but  likewife  foretold  the., 
fymptoms  that'  were  to  be  expedled  a few  days  before  diifo- 
lution  : the  looked  for  changes  did  accordingly  take  place*: 
and  the  patients  died.  “ In  both  cafes,  to  the  aftonifhment. 
of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  and  prepared  to  find  on  dtffec- 
tion  a great  redundancy  of  water  within  the  cranium,  none - 
could  be  dfcovered  in  any  part  of  the  brain  ; but  the  blood-vejfels 
were  fo  unufually  dif ended,  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  refembled  an.  anatomical  preparati  n,  in 
which  the  utmo-ft  force  of  injedlion  had  been  employed.” 

( P.  50. ) Dr.  Cheyne  mentions  two  cafes  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture ; in  one  of  which  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  although, 
rapid,  was  regular,  the  three  ftages  of  Dr.  Whytt  being’ 
well  marked.  Scarcely  a fpoonful  of  water  was  found  in; 
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the  ventricles  ; “ but  the  brain  was  fo  turgid,  that  when  the 
bones  were  fa  wed  fairly  round,  the  fedlion  was  thruft  up 
half  an  inch  by  the  hidden  and  forcible  protrufion  of  the 
cerebrum  : not  only  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  loaded 
with  blood  in  a very  remarkable  degree  ; the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  was  finely  dotted  with  numerous  red 
points,  and  the  cortical  lubftance  freaked  with  pencils  of  red 
parallel  lines.”  In  the  other  inftance,  “ no  effufion  was  difco- 
vered  in  the  ventricles’*  after  death.  It  was  an  extreme  cafe 
of  the  acute  hydrocephalus,  where  the  excitability  was  fud- 
, denlv  exhaulled  by  the  violence  of  the  attack.  “ When,  as 
in  this  cafe,  Dr.  Cheyne  adds,  “ the  child  dies  early  in  the 
difeafe,  with  every  fymptom  of  accelerated  arterial  adlion, 
but  before  the  fubfequent  congeftion  has  exifted  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  diffedlion  will  never  afford  much  effufion. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  long  furvives  the  flow 
pulfe  ; and  when,  from  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  congeftion  has  exifted  for  a con- 
iiderable  time  ; then  we  find  a large  effufion.  In  fuch  cafes 
I have  difcovered,  within  the  head,  little  appearance  of  arte- 
rial adlion,  as  marked  by  the  tiffue  of  minute  and  florid 
veflels  : this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  was  over  ; yet  the  effedls  of 
inflammation  abundantly  appeared  in  the  thickened  and 
greater  adhefion  of  the  membranes  ; in  the  great  congeftion  ; 
and  indeed,  from  the  pain,  fuffufion  of  the  eye,  &c.  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  exifts  to  the  laft.”  (Cheyne,  p.  63.) 
Dr.  Quin  details  feveral  cafes,  in  which,  together  with  con- 
fiderable  effufion  of  water,  the  veflels  were  found  extremely 
turgid,  and  the  previous  exiftence  of  a degree  of  inflamma- 
tion was  demonftrated  “ by  preternatural  adhefions  of  the 
meninges,  or  by  a partial  opacity  and  increafed  thicknefs  of 
them,  with  patches  of  inflammatory  cruft,”  See. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  cafes  are  on  record,  in 
which  quantities  of  effufed  fluid  have  been  found,  on  dif- 
fedlion,  in  the  ventricles,  when  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the 
head,  or  fymptom  denoting  an  oppreffed  brain,  had  exifted 
before  death.  Maniacal  patients,  in  whofe  ventricles  many 
ounces  of  fluid  have  been  found,  have  died  without  evincing 
any  hydrocephalic  fymptoms.  And,  in  fadf,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  organic  difeafe  of  the  brain  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  effufion. 

Thefe  fadls  being  admitted,  we  think  it  were  unneceffary 
to  argue  tlie  point  taken  up  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  againft  Dr. 
Quin  and  Dr.  Rufh,  viz.  whether  “ the  morbid  arterial 
adHon”  in  the  brain  amounts  to  fuch  a degree  of  inflammation 
as  entitles  it  to  be  compared  with  phrenitis , or  to  be  called 
phrenic  ul a ; or  whether  we  muft  be  content  to  fay,  with  Dr. 
Cheyne,  that  it  appears  “ to  confift  of  a difeafed  adlion  of  a 
peculiar  kind.”  P.  82. 

This  view  of  the  difeafe,  however,  although  doubtlefs 
corredl  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  embrace  the  whole  pheno- 
mena. It  has  often  been  obferved  that  a train  of  fymptoms, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  hydrocephalus,  has  arifen  from  the  fym- 
pathy which  fubfifts  between  the  brain  and  other  organs, 
efpecially  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  and  the  urinary 
organs.  ( For  inftances  of  fympathy  with  the  laft  mentioned 
organs,  fee  Sauvages,  clafs  vi.  gen.  xxix.  4.  Cams  ifehuriofus , 
and  the  references  there  given  : alfo  Med.  Fadts  and  Obf. 
vol.  i.  art.  I . ) It  is  chiefly,  however,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves, 
from  a morbid  ftate  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  that 
we  find  the  hydrocephalic  fymptoms  by  affociation  to  arife. 
Every  practitioner  of  obfervation  has  probably  been  occa- 
fionally  furprifed  by  the  recovery  of  children  under  many  of 
the  fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  while  purgative  medicines, 
efpecially  of  the  mercurial  clafs,  were  adminiftered.  Dr. 
Willan  ftates,  that  the  hydrocephalus  of  Dr.  Quin,  marked 
by  the  prefence  of  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  head,  as 


above  deferibed,  “ fhould  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  fymp-* 
tomatic  hydrocephalus,  which  often  takes  place,  with, very 
fimilar-  fymptoms,  after  the  crifis  of  malignant  fevers  ; during 
the  heflica  infantilis  ; and  in  fome  other  acute  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  febrile  ftate  produced  by  dentition, 
worms,  and  diforders  of  the  bowels  and  mefentery.  Cafes 
of  this  kind  are  ufually  removed,  within  a week  or  two,  by 
the  ufe  of  calomel  or  other  adlive  purgatives,  and  blifters.” 
Reports  on  the  Difeafes  in  London,  p.  270. 

Now  we  think  this  ftatement  much  too  general.  It  is 
certain  that  thefe  irritations  and  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bowels  are  common  concomitants  of  the  ordinary  and  fatal 
form  of  hydrocephalus.  In  his  defeription  of  the  fecond 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  Dr.  Whytt  mentions  the  difeharge  of 
worms,  or  of  fome  fubltance  like  worms  in  a diffolved  ftate, 
as  a “ frequent’’  occurrence  (Works,  p.  732.)  ; and  we 
have  more  than  once  feen  a lumlricus  voided  under  the  fame 
circumftances.  The  condition  of  the  ftools,  when  hydroce- 
phalus is  eftabliihod,  is  fo  peculiarly  morbid,  that  feveral 
pradlitioners  fpeak  of  “ hydrocephalic  ftools,”  as  fufficiently 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  have  made  any  obfervation  on  the 
fubjedt.  The  evacuations  appear  to  confift  folely  of  a dark 
glazy  bile,  mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  inteftines.  There 
are  many  other  conliderations,  too,  which  tend  to  prove  the 
connection  ot  the  proper  hydrocephalus  with  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  to  fupport  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.  James  Gurry,  and  others,  that 
this  difeafe  “ is  often  fairly  and  incurably  eftabliftied  by 
the  fympathy  which  the  brain  has  with  thefe  organs.”. 
Cheyne,  loc.  cit.  p.  38. 

In  the  firft  place  it  would  appear  that  hydrocephalic  fytnp- 
toms,  arifing  from  fympathy  with  difordcred  digeftive  or- 
gans, have  fometimes  proved  fatal,  without  producing  any 
obvious  change  of  ftructure  in  the  brain.  Mr.  Abernethy 
examined  the  body  of  a child,  who  had  unequivocal 
fymptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  was 
found  perfedtly  healthy,  the  only  difeafed  appearance 
being  in  the  bowels.  (See  his  Surgical  Obfervations, 
part  ii.  p.  193.)  Again,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  obferved, 
that  “ hydrocephalus  often  fteals  (lowly  on  the  devoted 
vidlim,  with  fymptoms  refembling  thofe  of  marafmus 
whence  he  thinks  it  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
marafmus,  which  is  clearly  the  refult  of  a morbid  ftate  of  the 
liver  and  bowels,  may  occafionally  give  rife  to  hydrocephalus. 
(See  his  Obfervations  on  Purgative  Medicines.)  Dr.  Cheyne 
advances  fimilar  obfervations.  “ In  many  cafes,”  he  fays, 
“ previoufly  to  the  hydrocephalic  fymptoms,  the  chylopoetic 
vifeera  have  been  difordcred  for  many  weeks.  The  appetite 
has  been  bad  ; the  bowels  coftive,  the  ftools  betraying  difor- 
der  in  the  hepatic  fyftem  ; there  has  been  all  that  want  of  ala- 
crity, both  ot  body  and  mind,  fo  invariably  the  confequence 
of  the  derangement  of  the  biliary  fecretion  ; and  in  feveral 
children,  previous  to  the  exiftence  of  any  morbid  fenfation, 
the  firft  fymptom  of  ill  health  was  the  lofs  of  the  healthy 
colour  of  the  (kin.  In  children  predifpofed  to  the  difeafe, 

I have,  while  removing,  by  a courfe  of  purgative  medicines, 
a vitiated  biliary  fecretion  and  difordcred  ftate  of  the  bowels, 
removed  alfo  the  very  fymptoms  which  had  prefented  them- 
felves  in  other  children  of  the  fame  family,  when  the  attacks 
of  a hydrocephalus,  which  actually  proved  fatal,  were  fup- 
poied  to  have  been  eftabliftied.  In  children,  where  I did  not 
know  of  any  family  predifpolition,  I have,  by  the  fame  means, 
in  many  inftances,  removed  the  fymptoms  which  are  always 
found  in  the  beginning  of  hydrocephalus.”  — “The  in- 
creafed arterial  action  on  the  furface  of  the  liver,  the  remains 
of  which  I have  obferved  in  my  diffedtions,  to  every  appear- 
ance had  been  of  fome  (landing,  and  in  two  or  three  inftances, 
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from  the  extent  of  the  afflictions,  it  evidently  had  been  of 
great  intenfity.  While  the  difeafe  is  forming,  there  is  gene- 
rally a defeat  in  the  function  of  the  liver : it  feems  to  admit 
of  only  a lcanty  and  imperfeft  formation  of  the  bile,  infuffi- 
cient  to  (Emulate  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  becomes  torpid, 
and  is  fometimes  loaded  with  foetid  clay-coloured  excrement.” 

Pp.  45.-47. 

We  omit  many  other  circumftances,  occurring  in  other 
difeafes,  which  might  illuftrate  the  influence  of  a morbid  con- 
dition of  the  chylopoetic  vifeera  in  producing  coma,  lethargy, 
apopleftic  fymptoms,  affections  of  vifion,  &c.,  as  well  as 
feveral  ftriking  cafes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  appears, 
from  what  has  been  Hated,  in  the  higheft  degree  probable, 
that  hydrocephalus,  when  it  makes  its  attack  efpecially  in 
tlie  firft  mode  above  related,  frequently  originates  from  the 
fympathy  of  the  brain  with  fuch  a morbid  condition  in  the 
vifeera  of  the  abdomen  : and  that  the  inftances  which  Dr. 
Willan  would  feparate,  as  diftinft  from  the  molt  acute  form, 
differ  principally  in  the  degree  of  mildnefs,  or  in  being 
treated  properly  before  the  difeafe  was  too  firmly  eftablifhed. 
It  may  not  be  eafy,  indeed,  to  frame  rules,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  Dr.  Cheyne,  “ by  which  we  may  decide,  when  the  fymp- 
toms arife  from  the  morbid  fympathy  between  the  brain 
and  a deranged  Hate  of  the  liver  or  the  inteftines,  or  when 
they  originate  from  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  brain,  un- 
connected with  any  diitant  organ.  This  invefligation  is  im- 
portant, but  not  eafily  profecuted : perhaps  future  ob- 
fervation  may  prove  that  we  (hall  not  be  wrong  to  trace 
the  difeafe  to  the  organ  which  firjl  has  ils  functions  fenfihly 
impaired ; in  a great  many  cafes  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  a feries  of  difeafed  aCtions  has  commenced  with  the  dif- 
ordered Hate  of  the  abdominal  vifeera.”  Loc.  cit.  p.  50. 

An  explanation  of  the  fymptoms,  then,  may  be  thus  given. 
The  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  is  principally  referable  to  in- 
creafed  arterial  aCtion  in  the  brain,  not  yet,  however,  fo  great 
as  to  have  produced  any  material  change  in  its  condition, 
which  could  be  detefted  by  diffeCfion,  until  near  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fecond  flage.  The  patient  is  then  feverifh, 
averfe  to  light,  fick,  difturbed  in  his  deep,  fretful,  and  com- 
plaining of  head-ache.  When  the  pulfe  is  becoming  irregu- 
larly flow,  the  inflammatory  congeftion  is  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  the  effufion  of  water  into  the  ventricles  is  pro- 
bably beginning  : and  as  the  preffure  augments,  the  effeCfs  of 
it  upon  the  root  of  the  optic  nerves,  (or  the  thalami  nervo- 
rum opticorum ,)  become  obvious  in  the  fquinting  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  which  la  ft  arifes  from  the  beginning  infenfibility 
of  the  retina,  and  the  fquint  from  the  irregular  influence  of 
the  nerves  connected  with  the  mufcles  ot  the  eye-balls.  At 
the  fame  time  the  lethargic  difpolition,  the  cruel  pains  darting 
through  the  head,  exciting  fereams  and  darting  from  deep, 
the  flownefs  and  irregularity  of  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  all  denote  the  impeded  functions  of  the  brain 
from  the  increafing  congeftion  and  preffure  within  it.  Then 
fucceed  complete  blindnefs,  often  accompanied  by  convul- 
fions  or  paralytic  fymptoms,  as  the  difeafe  approaches  to  its 
termination  ; after  which  we  difeover  all  the  remains  of  great 
arterial  aCtion,  adhefions  of  the  membranes,  great  congeftion, 
effufion,  and  even  obvious  change  of  ftruCture  ; more  par- 
ticularly when  the  laft-mentioned  iymptoms  have  been  feverer 
and  of  fome  duration.  It  is  not  very  eafy,  as  Dr.  Whytt 
admits,  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
pulfe  which  enfues  towards  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  fince  the 
third  ftage  appears  to  be  but  a continuation  and  increafe  of 
the  fecond.  Whether  the  ficknefs,  in  the  beginning,  arifes 
from  the  fympathy  of  the  ftomaeh  with  the  difordered  ftate 
of  the  brain,  or  from  the  ftate  of  the  bilious  fecretion  and  of 
the  bowels,  is  not  clear,  and  probably  it  originates  from  one 
Voi..  XVIII. 


or  the  other  in  different  uirctim  fiances  ; but  the  vomiting  m 
the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  diforder  is.  more  naturally 
explained  (according  to  Dr.  Whytt)  by  the  fympathy  of 
the  ftomaeh  with  the  oppreffed  brain.  The  great  torpor  of 
the  bowels,  which  arifes  in  the  firft  inftance,  probably  from 
the  fcanty  and  imperfeCt  formation  of  the  bile,  may  be  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  difordered  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nerves. 

The  Diagnofs.—  Having  ftated  the  phenomena  of  hydro- 
cephalus at  coniklerable  length,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  dwell 
minutely  upon  the  peculiar  diagnoftic  fymptoms.  It  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
fhould  be  detefted  as  early  as  poflible  ; and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  fay,  with  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  the  phyfician  fliould  be 
ever  on  the  watch  for  it,  in  attending  to  the  diforders  of  chil- 
dren, and  fliould  never  hear  a little  patient  complain  of  head- 
ache, without  inveftigating  the  hiftory  of  his  health  preced- 
ing this  complaint,  and  comparing  it  with  every  ambiguous 
fymptom.  Loc.  cit.  p.  89.  See  alfo  Dr.  Quin’s  Treatife, 
I3,  44* 

The  principal  difficulty  is  to  diftinguifh  incipient  hydro- 
cephalus from  the  fevers,  occaiioned  by  the  irritation  of 
dentition,  or  of  worms  in  the  inteftines  ; or  “ the  infantile 
remittent  fever”  of  Dr.  Butter  Thefe  fevers  have  feveral 
fymptoms  in  common  with  hydrocephalus  : but  the  com- 
mencement ol  hydrocephalus  is  generally  more  gradual  ; the 
diforder  of  the  ftomaeh  is  more  conftant,  efpecially  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  vomiting  ; there  is  an  averflon  to  light  j 
the  ftools  are  dark,  of  a dirty  green  colour,  and  glairy  ; the 
pain  of  the  head,  when  fixed,  is  oftener  dull  than  scute,  but 
fo  overpowering  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  head  being 
railed  from  the  pillow  ; fometimes  it  is  a very  acute  pain  ; 
at  intervals,  and  thefe  fometimes  regular,  it  darts  through 
the  centre  of  the  brain,  and  the  child  is  roufed  with  an  ex- 
preflion  of  helplefs  anguiih  from  the  doeing  which  precedes 
this  acute  pain,  and  into  which  he  inftantly  relapfes  when  it 
is  gone  : the  intermifiions  of  the  difeafe  are  very  irregular. 
In  children  of  fome  growth,  a peculiar  exprellion  occurs  in 
hydrocephalus ; the  countenance  has  a fort  of  ftare  of  va- 
cancy, with  much  appearance  of  anxiety,  and  great  caution 
evinced  in  moving  the  head.  In  the  remittent  fever  the  af- 
feftion  of  the  head  is  commonly  much  lefs  obvious  j the -re - 
millions  are  generally  regular  and  complete,  there  being  one 
in  the  morning  or  early  in  the  forenoon,  followed  by  an  exa- 
cerbation in  the  afternoon,  which  continues  through  the 
night ; the  ftools  are  ufually  dark-brown,  or  mud-like  ; a 
glairy  dark-green  difeharge,  however,  has  been  fometimes 
obferved  in  this  fever.  All  organic  difeafes  of  the  brain 
have  a general  refemblance  to  hydrocephalus,  and  to  each 
other,  fuch  as  fcrofulous  tumours,  abfeeffes,  caries  of  the 
bones,  &c.  ; but  the  diforder,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  much  more 
tedious  than  hydrocephalus.  Cheyne. 

The  Prognofis  in  hydrocephalus  is  always  doubtful,  and, 
on  the  whole,  unfavourable,  even  in  the  firlt  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; in  the  fecond  ftage  it  is  extremely  unfavourable  ; and 
in  the  third  it  is  almoft  uniformly  hopelefs.  Dr.  Whytt  conii- 
deredit,  indeed,  ashopelefs  under  all  circumftances,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  faw  a patient  recover.  But  fubfequent 
experience  has  taught  us,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  held  an  in- 
curable difeafe  : feveral  inftances  ol  recovery  are  on  record. 
Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter,  and  Dr.  Dobfon  of  Bath, 
both  effefted  a cure  in  their  own  family,  by  timely  attention 
to  the  difeafe  ; ieveral  examples  are  related  in  the  periodical 
publications,  (Lond.  Med  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  82.  vi.  113.  i. 
424. — See  alto  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  and  vi.  Edin, 
Med.  Com.  vol.  vi.  p.  220  and  224.  viii.  325  and  332.  ix. 
p.  240.  x.  299,  &c.  and  other  journals,)  and  in  the  ap- 
3 H pendix 
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pendix  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  treatife.  I)r.  Willan  mentions  three 
cafes  out  of  eight  which  terminated  favourably,  “ two  reco- 
vered about  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  dilorder,  the  third,  an 
infant,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  alter  having  been  long 
abandoned  to  its  fate.”  (Reports  on  the  Dif.  in  London, 
p.  269.)  The  chance  of  cure  in  general,  however,. is  nearly 
in  the  inverfc  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  fymptoms. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  a great  increafe 
of  urine  his  often  occurred  when  the  difeafe  has  terminated 
in  recovery  ; and  that  when  the  urine  flows  freely  after  giv- 
ing mercury,  it  may  be  deemed  a favourable  prognodic. 
Occafionally  a copious  diaphorelis,  efpecially  from  the  head, 
has  alfo  preceded  recovery.  In  one  cafe,  after  a child  had 
been  condemned  as  in  a hopelefs  Hate,  and  the  phyiicians 
had  difcontinued  their  vilits,  “ a profufe  fweat  broke  out  on 
the  head  and  neck,  and  flowed  fo  copioufly  that  the  pillows 
had  to  be  fnifted  one  after  another.  From  that  moment  the 
child  is  faid  fenfibly  to  have  recovered,  and  yet  lives.  Seven 
years  have  elapfed  fiuce  his  recovery.”  P.  87,  note.  See 
alfo  a cafe  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  x.  p.  299*  and 
Dr.  Quin’s  Treatife,  p.  73. 

Of  the  Cure. — In  a difeafe  which,  from  its  very  commence- 
ment, is  of  a mod  dangerous  tendency,  and  when  completely 
eitabhfhed  is  commonly  fatal,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order 
to  have  any  tolerable  chance  of  fuccefs,  the  treatment  fhould 
be  entered  upon  early,  in  a deciiive  manner,  and  purfued 
with  (teadinefs  and  vigour.  The  principal  indications  of 
cure  appear  to  be,  1 ft,  to  diminith  the  inflammatory  adlivity 
of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  ; and,  2dly,  to  remove  all  irrita- 
tions, efpecially  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  corredl  the 
hepatic  fecretion  or  congedion,  which,  by  morbid  fympathy, 
may  have  given  rife  to,  or  may  have  affidcd  in  prolonging 
the  difeafed  adlion  in  the  brain. 

In  the  very  early  periods  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  our  fird  atten- 
tion fhould  be  diredted  to  the  date  of  the  alimentary'  canal, 
and  an  adlive  cathartic  fhould  be  given,  and  repeated  accord- 
ing to  circum dances.  Should  we  afeertain  that  the  canal  is 
torpid,  and  imperfedlly  performing  its  fundlions,  admitting 
an  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  ; or  that  the  fecretions 
flowing  into  it  are  vitiated  or  diminifhed  in  quantity,  (which 
we  difeover  by  the  peculiarity  in  the  appearance,  or  the 
pungent  factor  of  the  dools,)  we  mud  endeavour,  by  deadily 
purfuing  the  purgative  plan,  to  effedt  a change  : for  while 
this  is  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  dools,  by  the  ftimu- 
lating  quality  of  the  medicines,  a mod  important  change  is 
effedledin  the  hepatic  fydem,  inteflinal  canal,  and  all  the  parts 
including  every  organ  effential  to  life,  which  is  by  fympa- 
thy connedled  with  them.  The  purgative  plan  may  be  pur- 
fued without  inducing  debility  ; on  the  contrary,  with  evi- 
dent acceflion  of  drength,  fo  long  as  there  is  fouhnefs  of  the 
bowels,  either  while  the  ltools  are  foetid  and  clay-coloured, 
or  while  they  are  dark  and  flimy.  In  the  advanced  dages, 
however,  when  the  oily-looking,  or  glazed  dark-green  dools, 
almod  peculiar  to  this  difeafe,  are  evacuated,  we  cannot  hope 
to  effedt  a cure  by  purgatives.  But  in  the  earlier  periods, 
fhould  little  diforder  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  biliary  fe- 
cretion be  obferved,  if  the  drength  of  the  patient  be  unim- 
paired, and  his  conditution  originally  found,  the  exhibition 
of  purgative  medicines,  perhaps  every  fecond  or  third  day, 
may  be  advantageous. 

For  thefe  purpofes  preparations  of  mercury,  and  efpeci- 
ally calomel,  appear  to  be  the  mod  fuitable,  as  the  fird  dofes 
of  them  feldom  fail  to  ftimulate  the  bowels.  When  this 
does  not  happen,  and  the  purgative  effedt  is  not  produced, 
fome  other  medicine,  as  jalap,  aloes,  fcammony,  mud  be 
given  in  addition.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  “ purges  have  gene- 
rally been  given  in  ttys  difeafe  ; but,  when  called  early,  what 


I recommend  is,  the  exhibition  of  the  larged  dofe,  which 
can  with  fafety  be  preferibed,  of  fome  powerfully  cathartic 
medicine,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a day,  and  this  continued 
for  feveral  days,  or  until  natural  dools  are  procured.  The 
advantage  of  keeping  the  intedinal  canal  under  the  continued 
influence  of  a dimulus,  I have,  in  various  indances,  found  to 
be  fo  great,  that  I am  induced  to  repeat  the  declaration  of 
my  belief,  that  the  happied  refult  may  be  e spoiled  from  this 
meafure.”  P.  95. 

It  may  be  added,  that  fhould  the  fymptoms  indicative  of 
commencing  hydrocephalus,  prove  to  be  in  fail  the  fymptoms 
of  remitting  fever,  or  to  arife  from  worms  in  the  intedines, 
this  pradlice  fortunately  proves  the  mod  efficacious  means  of 
removing  thefe  difeafes.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  free 
adminidration  of  cathartics  may  be  recommended,  under  all 
circtimdances,  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  indication  of  re- 
ducing inflammatory  adlion  within  the  head,  efpecially  by 
blood-letting,  there  has  been  fome  difference  of  opinion.  Dr. 
Rufh  recommends  general  bleeding  indiferiminately,  in  the 
fird  llage  of  the  phrenicula  (as  he  denominates' the  difeafe), 
even  to  an  extent  greater  than  is  requilite  in  the  more  acute 
phrenitis,  except  in  very  young  children.  It  has  not  ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  pradlice  is  entitled  to  more  credit, 
even  in  his  hands,  than  other  modes  of  treatment.  Where 
the  conditution  is  robud,  and  the  attack  is  of  the  mod  acute 
form,  general  blood-letting  may,  doubtlefs,  be  relorted  to 
with  great  benefit,  and  is  efpecially  ferviceable,  as  Dr.  Rufh 
intimates,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  operation  of  mercury. 
In  lefs  adlive  forms  of  the  difeafe,  however,  and  in  delicate 
habits,  and  more  particularly  when  it  arifes  after  the  con- 
ditution has  been  exhauded  by  preceding  diforders,  local 
evacuations  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  fhould 
be  preferred  ; and  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  the  date  of  the  pulfe,  and 
the  general  drength  of  the  patient.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Cheyne  in  looking  upon  the  inflammatory  adlion  in  the  brain 
as  going  on  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and 
not  cealing  with  the  fird  dage  of  increafed  fenfibility,  or 
before  the  dage  of  torpor  has  begun  ; and,  therefore,  in 
confidering  local  bleeding,  as  a proper  expedient,  when 
otherwife  indicated,  even  to  a late  period  of  the  difeafe.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  profpedl  of  deriving  benefit  from  the 
pradlice  is  trifling,  when  much  organic  change  has  already 
occurred.  Dr.  Whytt  mentions,  as  the  only  benefit  he  had 
ever  obferved  from  medicine,  a temporary  relief,  in  the  fecond 
dage  of  the  difeafe,  from  the  ufe  of  local  evacuations ; and 
probably  almod  every  pradlitioner  has  witneffed  the  fame 
effedl  of  them,  even  in  this  dage. 

Blijlers  applied  over  the  whole  fcalp,  or  to  the  forehead, 
occiput,  and  ltdes  of  the  head,  in  fucceffion,  may  be  confidered 
as  important  juvantia  in  relieving  the  internal  inflammatory 
adlion  of  the  brain  ; efpecially  lome  evacuation  of  blood  has 
been  procured.  They  often  afford  obvious  relief  to  the 
pain,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  omitted  at  any  dage  of 
the  diforder.  Several  inltances  of  recovery  from  hydroce- 
phalus are  on  record,  in  which  the  agency  of  bliders  appears 
to  have  condituted  a very  important  part  in  the  cure.  (See 
Dr.  Quin,  loc.  cit. ) This  intelligent  phyfician  generally 
applied  a large  blider  over  the  whole  head,  and  dreffed  it 
with  an  ointment  of  cantharides  : Dr.  Cheyne  ufes  the  drong 
mercurial  ointment  for  that  purpofe. 

With  a view  to  leffen  the  adlivity  of  the  circulation,  the 
ufe  of  digitalis  has  likewife  been  reforted  to,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  increafing  the  urinary  difeharge,  and  exciting  ab- 
sorption of  the  effufed  fluids.  Its  qualities  of  diminifhing  the 
irritability,  retarding  the  pulfe,.  and  quickening  the  adlion  of 
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the  abforbents,  feem  to  render  it  a medicine  of  great  promife 
in  fultilling  the  indication  now  under  confideration,  without 
endangering  the  conftitution  of  a delicate  child,  in  the  fame 
degree  as  blood-letting.  In  a few  cafes  it  has  been  em- 
ployed with  apparent  advantage.  It  is  a medicine,  however, 
of  extreme  uncertainty  in  its  operation,  and  has  not  anfwered 
•the  expectations  at  firft  entertained  of  it  in  the  cure  of  fome 
other  difeafes  ; it  can  only  be  ufed,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  when  adminiltered  with  activity,  and  it  can  only  be 
given  with  fafety  in  adequate  dofes,  when  its  operation  is 
cautioufly  and  unremittingly  watched.  Dr.  Cheyne,  who 
has  well  defcribed  the  peculiarities  of  its  operation,  adds, 
“ The  method  which  I have  for  fome  time  followed  in  ufing 
digitalis  is  the  moil  obvious  : it  accords  with  the  view  which 
I have  given  of  its  powers,  and  does  not  appear  ill  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  a fafe  and  quick  effeft.  I begin  with 
a moderate  dofe,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  faturated  tinc- 
ture ; and  to  every  fucceeding  dofe,  which  is  generally  given 
at  an  interval  of  fix  hours,  I add  two  or  three  drop3  ; fo 
that,  in  a day  or  two,  generally  fome  part  of  the  fyttem  is 
affetled.  I proceed  with  great  caution,  afcertaining,  while 
augmenting  it,  the  effedt  of  the  medicine  after  each  increafed 
dofe.”  P.  103. 

In  aid  of  the  means  of  diminifhing  inflammatory  adlion  in 
the  brain,  already  mentioned,  the  application  of  cold , or,  more 
corredtly  fpeaking,  the  abllradlion  of  heat  from  the  head, 
particularly  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  hydrocephalus, 
may  be  reiorted  to  with  advantage.  Frequent  waffling  of 
the  face  and  neck  with  cold  water,  the  application  of  linen 
cloths  to  the  forehead  wetted  with  cold  vinegar  or  water,  or 
with  tether  (which  produces  cold  by  its  rapid  evaporation), 
contribute  much  to  relieve  the  pain  in  the  head.  In  a cafe 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Rulh,  a folution  of  ice  in  vinegar  ap- 
peared to  afford  the  moll  obvious  relief  of  this  diltrefling 
fymptom.  Med.  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

Of  thofe  individuals  who  have  been  known  to  recover  from 
hydrocephalus,  the  greater  number  have  taken  mercury  in 
one  form  or  other  ; feveral  of  them  to  a very  great  extent, 
fometimes  with  the  effefl  of  inducing  falivation,  often  with- 
out that  refult.  Drs.  Dobfon  and  Percival  firfl  recom- 
mended and  fuccefsfully  employed  that  practice,  (fee  Edin- 
burgh Med.  Comment,  vol.  vi.  pp.  220  and  224.)  and  it 
has  been  lince  employed  by  other  practitioners,  with  a happy 
effedt,  in  a number  of  inftances.  (See  many  of  the  re- 
ferences to  cures  above  given.)  It  has,  indeed,  frequently 
difappointed  the  hopes  of  the  practitioner,  even  after  faliva- 
tion was  induced  ; although,  from  the  general  difficulty  of 
producing  this  difcharge  in  patients  labouring  under  hydro- 
cephalus, it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  failure  of 
mercury  to  accomplilh  a cure,  arofe  from  its  failure  to  excite 
falivation,  The  fuperior  fuccefs  of  the  practice  has  been 
fuch,  however,  on  the  whole,  that  it  will  be  admitted,  with 
Dr.  Cheyne,  that  “ when  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe  be- 
comes probable,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  delay  than 
that  occafioned  by  our  endeavours  to  fubdue  the  diforder  in 
the  bowels,  in  commencing  a mercurial  cottrfe,  which,  it  mull 
be  allowed,  has  cured  hydrocephalus,  even  when  far  ad- 
vanced.” That  intelligent  phyliciau  adds,  that  “ it  fliould 
give  us  more  confidence  in  this  remedy,  that  I have  feveral 
times  obferved,  when  the  mercurial  ftimulus  was  fully  efta- 
blilhed,  that  the  fymptoms  were  interrupted,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe,  although  fatal,  unlike  what  we  find  in 
cafes  where  mercury  has  not  been  ufed.  The  convulfions 
were  fulpended  ; the  fenfcs,  both  external  and  internal,  re- 
ftored  ; the  difeafe  appeared  to  be  checked  ; but  the  debi- 
lity  was  fuch,  that  the  vital  fundlions  languilhed  ; and  the 
tfoilftitution  had  fuftained  fo  great  a (hock,  that  every  effort 


to  invigorate  them  was  unavailing.”  Cheyne,  loc.  cit. 
p.  519. 

The  plan  purfued  by  Dr.  Percival,  and  fubfequently  fol- 
lowed by  others,  confided  in  giving  repeated  dofes  of  calomel 
internally,  (fuch  as  the  quantity  of  two  grains  at  intervals 
ot  a few  hours,)  and  at  the  fame  time  ufing  the  flrong  mer- 
curial ointment  by  friftion  upon  the  ffein.  It  was  fuggefted, 
that  the  ialutary  influence  of  the  mercury  was  chiefly  the 
operation  of  the  calomel  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and 
hepatic  fyftem  ; but  Dr.  Percival  and  other  practitioners 
conceived  that  the  effedts  of  the  remedy  were  decidedly 
more  obvious  and  falutary,  when  it  was  thus  adminiltered  in 
a two-fold  manner.  We  have  been  occaiionaiiy  furprized, 
indeed,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  calomel  which  has 
been  taken  by  children,  in  this  difeafe,  within  a lhort  fpace 
of  time,  without  producing  any  obvious  effedt  whatever, 
either  on  the  bowels,  the  falivary'  glands,  or  the  fyftem  at 
large.  It  is  not  eafy  to  induce  falivation  in  children  under 
ordinary  circumftances  ; but  in  this  difeafe  there  is  a pecu- 
liar degree  of  torpor  in  the  advanced  fcages,  which  renders 
the  conftitution  much  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  influence  of 
medicine  in  the  common  dofes. 

Much  has  been  written  refpe&ing  the  bed  method  of 
reftoring  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  after  the  decline  of  the 
difeafe.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  inftances  of  acute  difeafe, 
when  the  great  caufe  of  irritation  is  removed,  if  there  be  any 
ftrength  left,  the  fyftem  never  fails  to  adt  with  vigour,  and 
requires  little  affiftance  from  art.  With  the  exception  of  a 
moderately  nourifliing  diet,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  required 
to  further  the  progrefs  of  convalefcence. 

In  regard  to  the  prevention  of  hydrocephalus,  perhaps  the 
molt  important  precept  relates  to  a conftant  attention  to  the 
ftate  of  the  bowels.  “ The  mother  mull  be  taught,”  to 
adopt  again  the  words  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  “ to  attend  to  and  to 
underftand  every  irregularity  in  the  ftate  of  her  child’s 
bowels.  It  is  not  merely  collivenefs  which  is  to  indicate  the 
propriety  of  a purgative  courfe  : collivenefs  is  not  to  be 
negledted  ; but  conilitutional  collivenefs  may  perhaps  exift 
without  danger.  Attention  mull  be  paid  to  every  deviation 
(not  abfolutely  temporary)  from  a natural  appearance  of 
the  inteftinal  evacuation  p.  108.  (See  Dejection.)  The 
propriety  of  inflituting  a drain,  by  means  of  an  ifiue  or  feton, 
in  the  neck,  in  the  furviving  children  of  families  where  the 
difeafe  has  already  occurred,  and  in  whom  the  marks  of  pre- 
difpofitioh  are  vifible,  has  been  fuggelled  and  carried  into 
execution,  in  fome  cates,  with  apparent  fuccefs.  In  the 
family  to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  the  Ell  furviving  child 
was  fitppofed  to  be  preferved  from  the  difeafe  by  the  ule  of 
a feton  in  the  neck  : it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  he 
has  now,  after  attaining  the  adult  age,  become  the  fubject  of 
infanity. 

All  the  general  means  of  fupporting  the  general  health 
in  children  predifpofed  by  conftitution  to  hydrocephalus, 
fuch  as  regular  moderate  exercife,  the  occalional  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  regularity  in  diet,  <Scc.  mull  be  combined  with  the 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 

HYDROCERATOPHYLLON,  in  Botany.  See  Ce- 

RATOPHYLLUM. 

H V DROCHARIDES,  a natural  order  of  plants  named 
from  Hydrociiaris,  which  is  one  of  the  genera  ; fee  the 
next  article.  This  order  is  the  2nd  in  Juilieu’s  fyftem,  or 
the  4th  oi  his  4th  clafs,  ttiotioc oly Icdones , fanitnibus  epzgynitj 
The  character  he  gives  is, 

“ Calyx  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  undivided,  or  divided,  the 
fegments  difpofed  either  in  a Ample  or  double  row,  the 
inner  ones  oiten  petal-like.  Stamens  either  definite  or  in- 
definite, fituated  upon  the  piftil.  Germen  Ample,  inferior  1 
3 H ^ ilylc. 
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flyle  either  Ample,  or  definitely  manifold,  or  none ; ftigrna 
Ample  or  divided.  Fruit  inferior,  of  one  or  many  cells. 
The  plants  are  herbaceous  aquatics.” 

As  Juffieu  included  the  Cyamus,  or  Nelumbo,  in  this  order, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  an  exception,  on  account  of  its 
fuperior  germen,  but  there  having  been  fcarcely  any  other 
reafon  for  fucli  an  arrangement  than  its  being  a water  plant, 
the  cotyledons  being  two,  and  the  other  characters  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Hydrocharides  as  can  well  be,  this  difficulty 
is  removed,  and  Cyamus  goes  to  the  Papaveracea , with 
Nympbaa,  and  Nupbar  of  Smith  in  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
> — The  other  genera  in  Juffieu  are  Valifnerta,  Stratiotes, 
Hydroeharis,  Trapa , Proferpinaca , and  Pijlia , the  three  lull 
very  dubious  at  bell  as  to  their  claim  to  a place  here. 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  his  Prodromus  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  345, 
reckons  Najas,  Lenina,  and  Chara,  as  akin  to  the  natural 
order  in  quellion. 

HYDROCHYERIS,  in  the  Linnxan  fyflem  of  Zoology, 
a fpecies  of  hog  found  at  Surinam.  Sec  Cavia  Capybara. 

HYDROC HARIS,  in  Botany,  from  ‘water,  and 
X*igr,  to  rejoice,  becaufe  this  genus,  from  its  beauty,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  glory  or  pride  of  the  water. — Linn. 
Gen.  527.  Schreb.  695.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  v.  3.  ro8q.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  409.  Juffi  67. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  820.  (Stratiotes;  Dill.  Gen.  9.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Dicecia  Enneandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma,  Linn. 
Hydrocharides,  Juffi 

Cen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Spathe  three-flowered,  of  two 
leaves,  oblong  ; perianth  of  three  ovate-oblong,  concave 
leaves,  membranaceous  at  the  margin.  Cor.  Petals  three, 
roundifh,  flat,  large.  Siam.  Filaments  nine,  awl-ffiaped, 
•eredt,  arranged  in  three  rows,  of  which  the  middle  row 
puts  forth  an  awl-lhaped  Hem,  from  its  inner  bafe,  like  a 
flyle,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre;  the  two  other  rows 
are  fo  conneded  at  the  bafe,  that  each  inner  filament  co- 
heres with  the  outer ; anthers  Ample.  Pijl.  none,  except 
the  above  rudiment  of  a germen.  Female,  Cal.  Spathe 
none  ; flowers  folitary  ; perianth  as  in  the  male,  fuperior. 
Cor.  as  in  the  male  flowers.  Pijl.  Germen  roundilh,  in- 
ferior ; llyles  fix,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  comprefl'ed,  bifid, 
channelled;,  ftigmas  bifid,  pointed.  Peric.  Cap fule  leathery, 
roundifh,  fix-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  three-cleft.  Petals  three.  The 
three  interior  filaments  beaked.  Female,  Calyx  three-cleft. 
Petals  three.  Styles  fix.  Capfule  inferior,  with  fix  cells, 
and  many  feeds. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Stratiotes. 

I.  H.  Morj'us  Rana.  Common  Frog-bit. — Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1466.  Engl  Bol.  t.  808.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t 64. 
(Morj’us  Ranre  ; Ger.  Em.  818.) — Found  on  the  furface 
of  ditches  and  flow  ftreams,  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  London,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  perennial 
aquatic,  every  part  of  which  is  fmooth,  floats  on  the  furface, 
throwing  out  from  its  joints  chillers  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Roots  liraight  and  Ample,  defeending  into  the  mud.  Leaves 
on  footilalks,  kidney-fhaped,  entire,  generally  purple  beneath. 
The  female  italics  are  quite  Ample,  Angle-flowered,  having 
a fpathe  at  the  bafe ; males  umbellated,  three  or  four- 
flowered,  with  a pair  of  bradcas  at  the  bafe  of  the  partial 
flower-ltalks.  Flowers  white,  elegant,  and  fhowy,  with 
large,  roundilh,  corrugate  petals,  yellow  at  the  bafe. — “ Ray 
mentions  a variety  with  fragrant  double  flowers,  which  Mr. 
Relham  informs  us  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  place  he 
indicates.  Flowers  with  fix  petals  now  and  then  occur. 
Engl-  Bot.  _ 

Pi  YD,  ROCHOOS,  in  PJlronomy,  derived  from  v Lp,  water, 
and  1 pour.  See  Aucarius. 


Id  YDROCORAX,  in  Ornithology.  See  Lion's -till. 

HY DROCO  1 YLE,  ill  Botany,  from  voceg,  water,  and 
xotiAk,  a cavity  which  forms  a fort  of  cup,  becaufe  the  leaves 
of  the  original  fpecies  are  round  and  concave,  and  it  grows 
in  watery  places.  This  name  was  bellowed  by  Tournefort. 
Its  Englilh  appellation  is  Pennywort,  or  White-Rot. — Linn. 
Gen.  127.  Schreb.  178.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1360  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  v.  1.  290.  Ait.  Hort. 
v.  1.  327.  Juffi  226.  Tournef.  t.  173.  Lamarck  Diet, 
v.  3.  1 5 x . Illultr.  t.  1 88.  Gsertn.  t.  22.— Clafs  and- 
order,  Pentandria  Digytiia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbel/at  a,  Linn. 
UmbelliJ'era,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  generally  fimple  ; involucrum  molt- 
commonly  of  four  leaves,  fmall ; perianth  fcarcely  any. 
Cor.  UniverJ'al,  uniform  in  figure,  not  in  lituation  ; all  the 
flowers  fertile  ; partial,  of  five  ovate,  acute,  fpreading,  en- 
tire petals.  Slant.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  fliorter  than 
the  corolla  ; anthers  very  minute.  Pijl.  Germen  ered, 
comprefl'ed,  circular,  inferior,  peltate  ; llyles  two,  awl- 
lhaped,  very  Ihort ; iligmas  Ample.  Peric.  none;  fruit  or-- 
biculate,  comprefl'ed,  tranfverlely  divifible  into  two  parts. 
Seeds  two,  femi-circular,  comprefl'ed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Umbel  fimple.  Involucrum  of  about  four 
leaves.  Petals  undivided.  Fruit  orbiculate,  comprefl'ed. 

Linnaeus  originally  reckoned  only  live  fpecies  of  Hydro - 
cotyle  ; profeffor  Martyn  enumerates  fifteen,  and  Willdenow 
eighteen,  from  the  Supplementum  and  other  books.  The 
author  of  Englilh  Botany  obferves  that  “ the  name  of 
White-rot  was  given  to  H.  vulgaris,  from  a fuppolition  that 
this  plant  caufed  the  difeafe  in  lheep  called  the  rot ; but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  ever  tallc  it,  and  moll  people  now  at- 
tribute that  difeafe  to  the  animals  inhabiting  wet  paltures, 
where  indeed  the  Hydrocotyle  grows,  but  which  are  in  fume 
other  way  noxious  to  their  c'onllilution.” 

1.  H.  vulgaris.  Marfli  Pennywort.  White-rot.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  338.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  751.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  6. 
t.  19. — “ Leaves  peltate.  Umbels  of  five  flowers.” — Found 
on  inarffies,  and  in  moilt  places  that  are  fubjed  to  be  inun- 
dated, flowering  throughout  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
— Root  perennial.  Stems  creeping,  thread-fhaped.  Leaves 
oppolite,  on  ioot-ltalks,  peltate,  horizontal,  roundilh,  cre- 
mate, pale  green,  fmooth,  clear.  Flower -Jlalks  axillary,  fo- 
litary, or  twin,  having  a pair  of  bradeas  at  their  bafe.  Um- 
bel  iinall,  denfe,  generally  five-flowered,  often  producing 
another  umbel  from  its  centre.  Flowers  white  or  blulh- 
coloured,  with  acute  petals. 

The  leaf  of  this  plant  is  ufually  referred  to  as  a perfed 
fpecimen  of  what  Linmeus  intended  for  a peltate  leaf.  The 
common  Nafturtium  of  our  gardens,  Tropaolum  majus,  is 
however  a more  familiar  and  an  equally  corred  inflance. 

2.  H.  inundatum.  Floating  White-rot.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit, 
v.  1.  290.  (Silon  inundatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  363.  Engl,. 
Bot.  t.  227,) — “Leaves  pinnate,  jagged  ; thole  which  are 
immerfed,  in  capillary  fegments.  Umbels  in  pairs,  each  con- 
filling  of  five  flowers.” — Not  very  unfrequent  in  ditches  and 
pools  among  other  aquatics,  flowering  in  May. — Root  inoll 
probably  biennial.  Stems  creeping,  floating,  round.  1. eaves 
alternate,  on  dilated  llalks  which  embrace  the  Item, 
unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  oblong,  trifid,  often  pinnatilid- 
Flower  Jlalks  oppolite  to  the  leaves,  bifid,  divaricated. 
Umbels  lolitary,  five-flowered.  Flowers  white,  having 
acute,  equal  petals.  Fruit  elliptical,  ftriaied. 

This  ipecies  of  Hydrocotyle  is  referred  hither  from  Sifon 
folely  on  the  authority  of  the  i /ora  Britcmnica.  This  and 
the  preceding  are  the  only  fpecies  indigenous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

3.  H.  umbellata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  338.  Swartz  Obf.  in, 

■ — Leaves 
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—Leaves  peltate,  umbels  many-flowered. — Native  of  damp 
places  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Jamaica. — This  fpe- 
cies  is  very  nearly  allied  to  H.  vulgaris,  but  differs  in  having 
the  flower-ffalk  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  inftead  of 
five  flowers,  more  than  twenty  crowded  together  fo  as  to 
form  a Ample  umbel. 

4.  H . bonctrienfis.  Willd.  n.  3.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3. 
153. — “ Leaves  fomewhat  peltate,  kidney-fhaped  or 
poundifh,  crenate.  Umbel  compound;  rays  branched, 
flowering  at  the  top  and  tides. *' — Found  by  Commerfon  on 
the  fea-fhore  of  Buenos  Ayres  near  Monte  Video. — The 
•whole  plant  is  finooth.  Branches  trailing  on  the  ground,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length.  Leaves  on  foot-ftalks,  creniilated, 
or  obfcurely  lobed,  having  a fort  of  arch-work  from  the  bafe 
to  the  centre.  Foot-Jlalk  inferted  clofe  to  the  fummit  of  this 
arch,  fo  as  to  make  the  leaves  umbilical  or  imperfectly  pel- 
tate. Flowers  yellowifh. 

5.  H.  americana.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  3 3 S.  Lcefl.  it.  281. — 
“Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  fomewhat  lobed,  crenate.” — A 
native  both  of  North  and  South  America.  — Similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  magnitude  to  PI.  vulgaris,  but  it  differs  in 
having  its  leaves  feparated  half  way  down  by  a narrow  linns, 
their  margin  divided  into  nine  oblolete  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  marked  by  three  fmailer  crenulations.  Umbel  live- 
flowered. — A variety  of  this,  much  fmailer  in  all  its  parts, 
appears  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  communicated  by  M. 
Culfon. 

6.  H.  hirfuta.  Willd.  n.  5.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1. 

560.  Hairy. — Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  lobed,  crenate. 

Whorls  four-flowered. — Native  of  St.  Domingo,  flowering 
in  June  and  July. — Stem  herbaceous,  creeping.  Leaves  on 
foot-ilalks,  obtufely  live  or  feven-lobed,  nervofe,  veined. 
Stipulas  fmall,  at  the  bale  of  the  footllalks.-  Flowers 
whorled,  greenilh,  each  one  fumifhed  with  a linear,  obtufe, 
hairy  leaflet  not  longer  than  the  germen..  The  whole  plant 
is  thickly  covered  with  whitifh  hairs.- 

7.  IP.  mofchata.  Willd,  n,  6.  Forft,  Prod,  n.  133 

Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  feven-lobed,  ferrated,  villofe.  Um- 
bels many-flowered.. — This  is  a native  of  New  Zealand.  We 
know  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  authorities  above  quoted. 

8.  H.  afaiica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  338.  (Ranunculo  aflinis  ; 
Pluk,  Aim.  314.  t.  106.  f.  5.) — “Leaves  kidney-fhaped, 
equally  toothed  or  crenate.” — Native  of  the  Fall  Indies  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  July.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon  in  1774. — This  fpecies 
is  nearly  allied  to  H.  americana,  but  differs  in  having  the  den- 
ticulations  of  its  leaves  equal  or  regular ; the  leaves  are 
twice  as  thick,  and  ahnoll  hoary,  with  many  footllalks  from 
the  joints  of  the  Hem,  whilll  in  //.  americana  the  leaves  are 
folitary. 

9.  H.  chinenfis . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  339. — “ Leaves  linear, 
umbels  many-flowered.” — Native  of  North  America,  not 
of  China. — Stem  creeping.  Leaves  linear,  fmooth,  obtule, 
flat,  often  in  pairs  at  the  joints  of  the  Item.  Scapus  the 
length  of  the  leaf.  Umbel  many-flowered. — We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  figure  of  this  fpecies. 

10.  //.  eretla.  Willd.  n.  8.  Linn.  Suppl,  177  — 
11  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenate.  Stalk  with  lew  flowers, 
the  length  of  the  ieaf-ltalks. — Native  of  Jamaica. — Leaves 
obtufe,  acutely  dentated,  an  inch  long;  footllalks  radical, 
a fpan  long,  hairy  at  the  top.  Scapi  radical,  with  a few 
flowers  at  their  fummit,  erect,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  not 
creeping. 

11.  H.villofa.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  9.  Linn.  Suppl.  1757. — ■ 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire,  downy  or  villofe.” — A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Root  fibrous.  Stems 
prollrate,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  at  their  fummits. 


Leaves  on  foot-ffalks,  undivided,  refembling  Vioia  oaorata. 
Flower-Jlalhs  many,  from  the  top  of  the  Hems,  filiform, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers  fmall. 

12.  H.  glabrata.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  10.  Linn. 

Suppl.  176.  — Leaves  obovate  or  lanceolate,  acute,  three- 

nerved,  very  fmooth.” — Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— IVhole  plant  extremely  fmooth.  Stem  angnlated,  rigid, 
geniculated ; leaves  growing  at  the  joints,  and  both  leaves 
and  flowers  towards  the  fummit  of  the  ftem. 

13.  H.  Spananthe.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  n.  11.  ( Spananthe 

paniculata ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  2.  t,  350.) — Stem  eredl. 

Leaves  triangular,  pointed,  ferrated,  bearded  at  their  bafe. 
— Native  of  South  America. — Referred  to  this  genus  by 
Willdenow,  of  which  we  doubt  the  propriety.  It  has  a tall 
branchingy?fw,  and  proliferous  umbels. 

14.  H.  ranunculoides.  Willd.  n.  12.  Linn.  Suppl.  177. 
Leaves  cut  into  five  deep  fegments.  Umbels  fimple.  — Sent 
by  Mutis  from  Mexico. — Stem  creeping,  jointed,  fibrous. 
Leaves  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  very  fimilai  to  thofe  of  a ranun- 
culus ; the  fegments  three-lobed,  obtufe  ; foot-ilalks  about 
three  inches  long.  Flower-Jlalk  an  inch  in  length.  Umbel 
fimple.  Petals  white. 

15.  H.  fmiculafolia.  Willd.  n.  13.  Lamarck  Didt. 
v.  3.  154.  Illuilr.  t.  188.  f.  1. — Leaves  three  or  five- 
lobed,  toothed.  Umbel  compound. — Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  his  authority  referred  by 
Willdenow  to  this  genus. 

16.  PI.  folandra.  Willd.  n.  14.  Linn.  Suppl.  176. 
Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  188.  f.  5.  (Solandra  capeniis  ; ex- 
clufis  fynonymis  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1407.) — Leaves  wedge- 
ihaped,  ovate,  retufe. — Sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Root  branching  on  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
Whole  plant  covered  with  whitifh  downynefs.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, wedge-lhaped  or  obovate,  feven-toothed.  Flower- 

Jfa/ls  amongft  the  lower  leaves,  lateral.  Receptacle  of  the 
flowers  dark  purple.  Petals  white. 

17.  PL  tridentata.  Willd.  n.  13.  Linn.  Suppl.  176.— 
Leaves  linear-wedge-fhaped,  three-toothed  at  the  top. — 
Found  by  Sparrmann  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Very 
fimilar  in  habit  to  the  preceding  ipeeies,  but  differs  in  having 
the  flans  fhorter,  woolly,  and  not  prollrate.  Leaves  with 
three  equal  teeth  at  their  top-  Flower-flails  much  fhorter 
than  the  leaf. 

18.  H.  linifolia.  Willd  - n.  17.  Linn.  Suppl.  176. — 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  hirfute,  entire. — A native  alfo  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  very  nearly  akin  to  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies. 

19.  H.  virgata.  Willd.  n.  18.  Linn.  Suppl.  176. 
Thunb.  Prod.  49.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  1 88.  f.  3. — Leaves 
linear,  fmooth. — Communicated  to  Linnaeus  by  Thunberg,. 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Stem  upright,  jointed, 
nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  channelled  withiniide,  dilated  at 
their  bafe.  Umbels  lateral,  fimple. 

HYDRODES  Ferris,  in  Medicine,  a fever  in  which  the 
patient  is,  from  the  beginning,  afflidted  with  very  copious 
and  weakening  fweats,  and  great  vveaknefs. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  of  water,  and  Hwx/jic, 
force,  is  ufed  for  the  feienee  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  denotes  much  the  fame  with  hydraulics.  See 
Fluid  and  Hydraulics. 

HYDROENTEROCE’LE  See  Hybrenterocele. 

HYDROGEN,  Hydrogenous  Gas,  or  Inflammable  slirr 
is  an  elallic  fluid  of  extreme  fubtilty  and  levity.  It  is  af- 
certained  to  be  nearly  -Ath  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  air,  or  only  j-^iocdth  of  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  being  by  much  the  lighted  ponderable  fub- 
ilance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is,,  on  this  account,. 
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that  balloons  are  filled  with  it.  The  weight  of  a cubic  foot 
of  hydrogen  gas,  at  the  common  temperature  and  preflure, 
is  not  more  than  2\  grains  ; whereas  the  fame  volume  of 
common  air  weighs  31  grains.  It  is  not  only  in  tjie  eluftic 
ftate  that  hydrogenous  gas  exhibits  extreme  levity,'  but  alio 
the  ultimate  particle  of  it,  according  to  the  inveltigations  of 
Mr.  Dalton,  is  lighter  than  that  of  any  other  body,  on 
which  account  he  makes  it  the  unit  or  ftandard  of  com- 
parifon  in  weight.  See  Gas. 

Hydrogenous  gas  may  be  procured  by  various  proceffes  ; 
the  molt  fimple  and  ealy  one  is  to  take  fome  turnings  or 
filings  of  zinc  or  iron,  and  put  them  into  a gas  bottle,  to 
which  add  their  weight  of  water,  and  about  |th  of  its  volume 
of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid.  A violent  effervefcence 
enfues,  and  the  gas  is  generated  in  great  abundance,  and 
may  be  received  over  water  in  the  ufual  way.  The  rationale 
of  the  procefs  feems  this  ; the  metals  have  a firong  affinity 
for  oxygen,  but  not  equally  fo  for  hydrogen  ; they  are  not 
©f  theinfelves  fufficiently  powerful  to  effeft  an  union  with 
the  oxygen  and  a detachment  of  the  hydrogen,  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  acid  they  can  accompliffi  it,  and  the  acid  after- 
wards unites  with  the  new  compound  or  oxyd,  forming  a 
fait,  called  a fulphate.  Hence  the  hydrogen  is  derived  from 
the  water.  Another  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  is  to 
fend  Ream  over  red-hot  iron  fhavings  in  a gun-barrel  ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  iron  unites  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  hydro- 
gen is  liberated  in  the  gafeous  form. 

The  properties  of  hydrogen  gas  are,  id.  It  is  the  lightfl 
of  all  gafes,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  may  be  proved,  by 
actually  weighing  it  in  an  air-bottle  fitted  up  for  fucli  pur- 
pofes,  which  has  previoufly  been  exhaufted  and  weighed. 
But  there  are  feveral  fimple  experiments  by  which  it  may 
be  Ihewn  to  be  much  lighter  than  common  air  ; namely,  if  a 
jar  be  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  then  uncovered  for  a mo- 
ment, the  hydrogen  will  efcape,  but  not  if  the  jar  be  placed 
with  its  mouth  downwards,  as  will  be  proved  by  putting  a 
lighted  taper  into  the  jar,  which  will  not  be  affedled  in  the 
former  cafe,  but  extinguiffied  with  a flight  explofion  in  the 
latter.  If,  inltead  of  ajar,  a tube  of  12  inches  long  and 
^ inch  diameter  be  filled  with  hydrogen,  it  will  be  five 
minutes  in  loling  one-half  of  its  gas,  and  that  the  fame 
whether  held  up  or  down.  (See  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol. 
viii.  p.  148.)  This  ferves  to  ffievvthat  the  effect  of  a dif- 
ference in  fpecific  gravity  is  not  perceived  unlefs  a fuffi- 
ciently large  volume  or  body  of  air  can  move  together.  If 
bubbles  of  foap  and  water  be  raifed  with  hydrogen  they 
afcend  in  the  air  like  balloons.  If  a volume  of  hydrogen 
be  gently  placed  smr  a volume  of  common  air,  they  do  not 
mix  immediately,  but  in  due  time  they  are  found  mixed 
completely,  whatever  caution  may  be  ufed  to  prevent  agi- 
tation, and  they  remain  mixed  ever  afterwards.  ( See  Man- 
chefter  Mem.  vol.  i.  fecond  Series,  p.  262,  and  Memoires 
d’Arcueil,  tom.  ii.  p.  466.  This  curious  fad,  which  is  of 
a general  nature,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  hydrogen  and 
Common  air,  was  firft  obferved  by  Pricftley,  and  is  af- 
cribed  by  Dalton  to  the  mechanifm  of  elaltic  fluids  ; but 
molt  others  have  thought  it  an  effeft  of  chemical  affinity. 
2d.  Hydrogen  gas  is  fatal  to  animals,  as  is  proved  by  confining 
a moufe  or  other  imall  animal  in  it  for  a few  moments. 
3d.  It  is  inflammable.  This  quality  is  (hewn  by  applying  a 
taper  to  a "phial  of  the  gas  with  its  mouth  downwards ; a 
flight  explofion  will  be  obferved  fucceeded  by  a lambent 
flame.  If  a bladder  be  filled  with  the  gas,  and  then  the  gas 
be  gently  driven  out  through  a fmall  tube,  fuch  as  a tobacco- 
pirn;,  it  will  take  fire  with  a candle  and  burn  with  a reddilh 
flame.  A mixture  of  one  part  hydrogen  and  two  common 
air,  or  two  hydrogen  and  one  oxygen,  in  a fmall  phial,  ex- 


plodes violently  by  being  prefented  to  a flame.  The  fame 
efiedt  may  be  produced  by  an  ele&ric  fpark  in  a glafs 
veffel,  called  an  inflammable  air-piflol ; or  a firong  brafs 
tube,  called  Volta’s  eudiometer,  may  be  partly  filled  with 
a mixture  of  hvarogen  and  oxv^en,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
ploded  over  water  or  mercury  by  electricity.  In  this  way 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  in  mixtures  of  gafes 
may  be  afeertained.  (See  Eudiometry.)  If  a bladder, 
filled  with  hydrogen  and  common  air,  or  oxygen,  in  the 
proportions  above-mentioned,  have  its  contents  infufed  into 
bubbles  of  foap  and  water,  they  will  explode  with  aloud  re- 
port by  a taper,  and  the  bladder  itielf  will  burl!  with  a 
tremendous  report  if  the  flame  be  applied  to  it  or  to  the 
bubbles  before  they  quit  the  pipe  of  the  bladder.  4th.  IIy~ 
drogen  gas,  though  injlammable  itfelf,  yet  extingui/hes  flame. 
If  a jar  of  hydrogen  be  put  over  the  flame  of  a candle,  fo 
as  to  furround  it,  the  flame  is  inftantly  extinguifhed.  5th.  A 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  been  made  to  explode 
by  mechanical  condenfation,  by  M.  Biot.  6th.  In  the  flow 
combuilion  of  hydrogen,  when  the  flame  is  confined  in  a 
long  tube,  under  certain  circumftances,  a mulical  found  is 
produced.  71b.  Hydrogen,  when  united  to  oxygen,  pro- 
duces water  ; when  it  is  united  to  azote  the  product  is 
ammonia ; when  united  to  carbon  it  forms  olefiant  gas,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  oil,  &c.  8th.  It  contains  half  as  many 
atoms  in  the  fame  volume  as  oxygen  gas. 

Hydrogen,  Sulphuretted,  in  Chemjlry,  a compound  of  ful- 
phur  and  hydrogen,  which  ufually  owes  its  origin  to  the 
decompofition  of  water  in  the  procefles  by  which  it  is 
formed,  and  is  generated  in  various  procefles,  in  which  its 
elements  are  preiented  to  each  other  in  a nafeent  or  con- 
denfed  Hate.  It  was  firfi  procured  from  folutions  in  water 
of  the  compounds  of  fulphur  with  the  fixed  alkalies.  When 
fulphur  is  combined  with  potalh,  foda,  or  lime,  on  diflblv- 
ing  the  compound  in  water,  a partial  decompofition  takes 
place  ; one  part  of  the  fulphur  combines  with  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  forming  fulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  potalh  ; another  part  of  the  fulphur  unites  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  gas  is  produced  likewife  by  expoiing  to  a firong  heat 
mixtures  of  lulphur  with  vegetable  matter,  as  iugar,  oil,  or 
powdered  charcoal ; the  hydrogen  exifting  in  vegetable  fub- 
flances  combining  with  the  fulphur ; in  thefe  procefles  the 
gas  is,  very  rarely,  quite  pure,  or  of  an  uniform  compofi- 
tion.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  is  to 
that  of  atmofpheric  air,  as  about  1.14  to  1.00,  a hundred 
cubical  inches  weighing  33  grains.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
foetid;  the  effluvia  difengaged  in  putrefaction  conlift  chiefly 
of  this  gas.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  extinguifhes  com. 
bullion,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  fupporting  animal  life. 
It  is  ablorbed  by  water,  the  water  taking  up  more  than  its 
volume,  or  ico  cubical  inches  of  water  -will  abforb  108 
inches  of  this  gas.  It  has  a peculiar  adtion  on  the  metals, 
and  tarnilhes  them  very  quickly,  communicating  lhades  of 
yellow,  brown,  or  purple,  with  a diminution  of  metallic 
luftre.  This  curious  gas  is  pofleffed  of  the  properties  of  an 
acid,  enters  into  combination  with  the  alkalies,  and  forms 
compounds,  fame  of  which  are  cryfiallizable.  It  is  capable 
of  changing  vegetable  colours  to  a red.  It  decompofes 
foap,  combines  with  the  metallic  oxyds,  and  precipitates 
fulphur  from  it3  combinations.  The  compounds  of  ful- 
phuretted hydrogen  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  are  readily 
formed  by  palling  a current  of  it  in  its  elallic  ffate  through 
the  alkaline  folution,  Thefe  compounds  are  called  Hydro- 
suxi’iiu rets,  which  fee.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable 
of  combining  with  an  additional  proportion  of  fulphur,  and 
in  this  ftate  the  compound  is  denominated  fuper-fulphr,. 
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felted  hydrogen.  “ The  knowledge,”  fays  Mr.  Murray.,  Hydrography  teaches  how  to  deferibe  and  meafure  the  fea.j 
“ which  we  have  acquired  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  counter  tides,  currents,  found- 
of  its  combinations,  has  thrown  light  on  the  compoiition  of  ings.bays,  gulfs,  &c.  as  alfo  of  its  rocks,  fheives,  fands,  fhal- 
mineral  fulphureous  waters,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  lows,  promontories,  harbours,  diftances,  See.  from  port  to 
fuffer.  As  fulphur  is  itfelf  infoluble  in  water,  and  as  fre-  port;  with  all  that  is  remarkable,  either  out  at  fea,  orofi 
quently  no  traces  of  an  alkali,  by  which  it  might  be  ren-  the  coalt. 

dered  foluble.  could  be  difeovered  in  thefe  waters,  chemifls  Some  of  the  bell  authors  ufe  the  term  in  a more  extenfiv^ 


found  it  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  means  its  folution 
was  effected.  The  difeovery  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
of  its  fallibility  in  water,  folved  this  difficulty,  and  the  mu- 
tual adtion  exerted  between  it  and  oxygen,  elucidates  the 
changes  thefe  waters  fuffer  from  expofure  to  the  air,” 
Murray’s  Che  mi  dry,  vol.  2.  See  Mineral  waters. 

Hydrogen,  Super -fulphuretted.  See  Hydro-siilpiiu- 

rets. 

Hydrogen  Gas,  in  Agriculture,  the  modern  name  of  an 
elaftic  fluid,  formerly  denominated  inflammable  air.  Its 
effects  on  vegetation  have  not  yet  been  afeertained. 

HYDROGETON,  in  Botany,  from  vAf,  water,  and 
ym'ji'i,  a neighbour,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  an 
aquatic  plant.  Such  is  the  name  given  by  Loureiro,  which 
is  of  a rather  extenfive  application,  but  juftifiable  by  the 
analogy  of  Potmnogeton,  which  it  evidently  imitates. — Lou- 
reir.  Cochinch,  v.  1.  244. — Clafs  and  order,  Oclandria 
Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundates , Linn.  Naiades , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  inferior,  petals  four, 
roundifh,  indexed,  furnifhed  with  a flender,  flrort,  incurved 
claw.  Stam.  Filaments  none  ; anthers  eight,  ovate,  af- 
fixed to  the  receptacle.  Pif.  Germens  four,  ovate,  flyle 
none  ; fligmas  four,  oblong,  eredl.  Peric.  Capfules  four, 
ovate,  fmgie-feeded.  Seeds  of  a fimilar  fhape. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  four  roundifh  petals, 
each  furnifhed  with  a claw.  Capfules  four.  Seeds  fo- 
litary. 

1.  H.  heterophyllum.  Loureir.  Cechinch. — “ Lower 
leaves  awl-fhaped,  or  linear,  upper  ones  ovate,  pointed.” — 
Native  of  rivers  and  marflies  in  Cochinchina.  Stem  pro- 
cumbent, long,  branching,  immerfed  in  the  water.  Leaves 
entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  green,  fmall,  in  oblong,  arched, 
terminal,  naked  fpikes. 

Loureiro  obferves  that  he  feparated  the  prefent  genus  from 
Potamogeton  chiefly  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  ilamens. 
Whether  this  diltinftion  be  fufficient  to  eltablilh  his  genus, 
we  greatly  doubt,  or  rather,  we  think  it  quite  inadequate. 
The  Cochinchinefe  name  of  the  plant  is  Raong  hat  thu  la. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL  Maps,  more  ufually  called 
fea  charts,  are  projections  of  fome  part  of  the  fea,  in  piano, 
for  the  ufe  of  navigation. 

In  thefe  are  laid  down  all  the  rhumbs,  or  points,  of  the 
compafs,  the  meridians,  parallels,  &c.  with  the  coafts, 
capes,  iflartds,  rocks,  flioals,  fhallows,  Sec.  in  their  proper 
places,  proportions,  Sec. 

Cnriflopher  Columbus,  the  fir  ft  great  difeoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, was  a man  that  earned  his  living  by  making  and  felling 
hydrographical  maps.  He  happened  to  be  heir  to  the  me- 
moirs or  journals  of  a noted  pilot,  one  Alonzo  Sanchez  de 
Huelva,  captain  of  a fhip,  who,  by  chance,  had  been  driven 
by  a florm  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  died  at  Colum- 
bus’s boufe  foon  after  his  return.  This  gave  Columbus  the 
firft  hint  to  attempt  a difeovery  of  the  Well  Indies,  in  which 
he  fucceeded. 

For  the  conflruclion  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  hydrographical 
maps,  fee  Chart. 

For  their  ufes,  fee  Sailing. 

HYDR.OGRA.PHY,  compounded  of  t'Ap,  aqua,  water, 
and  y fctpu,  I deferibe,  that  part  of  geography  which  co.nfiders 
the  fea  ; principally,  as  it  is  navigable, 
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fenfe  ; fo  as  to  denote  the  fame  with  navigation. 

In  this  fenfe  hydrography  includes  the  dodlrine  of  failings 
the  art  of  making  fea  charts,  with  the  ufes  thereof ; and 
every  thing  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the  fafelt 
and  moft  expeditious  performance  of  a voyage.  See 
Sailing. 

Hydrography  is  the  mod  perfedl  of  all  the  mathematical 
fciences  ; there  being  fcarcely  any  thing  wanting  to  its  per- 
fection, but  the  accurate  difeovery  of  the  longitude. 

The  Jefuits  Ricciolus,  Fournier,  and  De  Chales,  have 
written  on  the  fubjedt  of  hydrography. 

In  France  they  have  profeffors  of  hydrography  eflablifhed 
in  all  their  fea-ports,  who  are  to  initruCt  the  youth  intended 
for  the  fea  in  all  the  parts  of  navigation,  failing,  fleering, 
&ic.  with  the  feveral  branches  of  mathematics  neceffary 
thereto  ; as  arithmetic,  and  the  doCtrine  of  the  fphere,  and 
trigonometry. 

They  are  royal  profeffors,  and  teach  gratis  ; having  fala- 
ries  allowed  them.  They  are  alfo  charged  with  the  exami- 
nation of  pilots.  Sec. 

HYDROLEA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Loefling, 
though  we  are  unable  to  trace  its  derivation. — Lcefl.  It.  3 10. 
Linn.  Gen.  124.  Schreb.  173.  Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  1.  1327. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juff.  134.  Lamarck.  Illultr.  t.  184. 
Giertn.  t.  55. — (Coutarde  ; Lamarck.  DiCt.  v.  2 161.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  awl-fhaped,  ereCt,  un- 
equal, permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-fhaped 
or  campanulate  ; tube  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; limb'fpread- 
ing,  divided  into  five,  ovate,  incumbent,  obtufe  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  incurved,  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe  ; anthers  oblong,  curved,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Ger- 
raen  fuperior,  ovate  : ftyles  two  or  three,  thread-fhaped, 
fpreading  ; fligmas  truncated.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  two- 
valved,  two-celled,  with  a parallel  partition.  Seeds  numerous, 
very  fmall,  imbricated  ; receptacle  ovate,  large. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped. 
Filaments  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  of  "two  cells 
and  two  valves. 

Obf.  Aublet  has  remarked  that  in  fome  flowers  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  fix-cleft,  with  fix  Ilamens. 

1.  H.  fpinofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  328.  Aubl.  Guian.  281. 

t.  1 10. — Leaves  lanceolate,  hairy.  Flowers  cluflered,  termi- 
nal  Native  of  South  America,  particularly  in  moift  fitu- 

ations  at  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  flowering  at  various  times  of 

the  year The  whole  Jlsrub  is  extremely  bitter,  having  a 

fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  one  or  more  ferns  about  three 
feet  high,  ftraight,  branched,  woody,  overfpread  with  a 
vifeous  downynefs.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  leflile,  lanceo- 
late, entire,  downy,  clammy.  Spines  axillary,  awl-fhaped, 
ftraight,  fpreading.  Flowers  corymbofe,  of  a blue  colour, 
each  one  furnifhed  with  a fort  of  leafy  fcale  at  the  bale. 

2.  H.inermis.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  172.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t. 
v.  2. — Stem  fpinelefs.  Flowers  folitary,  lateral. — Found  in. 
moift:  places  about  Canton.  Stem  herbaceous,  annual. 
Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  fmooth,  feffile,  fcattered.  Flowers 
blue.  Loureiro  obferves  that  he  could  not  diftinguifh  whe- 
ther or  not  the  filaments  were  cordate  at  their  bafe. 

3.  H.  trigyna.  Willd.  n.  2.  Swartz.  Inch  Occ.  v.  1.  558.——  - 

Leaves  , 
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Leaves  oblong,  hairy.  Flowers  with  three  ftyles,  axillary. 
Found  by  Dr.  Houilon  near  Vera  Cruz.  Shrub  armed  with 
lpines,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  (ometirncs  approaching  to 
nearly  oppohte,  oblong,  rather  acute,  entire.  Spines  foli- 
tary,  half  an  inch  long,  fpreading.  Flowers  blue,  axillary, 
generally  folitary,  on  italics. 

4.  H.  zeylanica.  Willd.  n.  3.  Vahl.  Symb.  p.  2.  46. 
(Nama  ; Linn.  FI.  Zeylan.  117.  t.  2.  N.  zeylanica ; Sp.  PI. 
327.  Steris  javana  ; Mant.54.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth. 
Flowers  with  two  ityles,  fomewhat  cluitered. — Native  of  the 
Eait  Indies. — Stem  herbaceous,  about  fix  inches  high,  eredt, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks,  fmooth,  entire, 
fpreading.  Clujlers  fimple,  eredl,  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  alternate,  as  long  as  the  partial  italics. 

HYDROLOGY,  compounded  of  6Lp,  water , and  \oyo;-, 
Science,  denotes  that  part  of  natural  hiilory  which  examines 
and  explains  the  nature  and  properties  of  water  in  general. 
See  Water. 

HYDROMANCY, 'Y^popamia,  compofedof iSivp,  water, 
and  pcsvTEia,  divination,  the  atl,  or  art,  of  divining,  or  fore- 
telling future  events,  by  means  of  water. 

Hydromancy  is  one  ot  the  four  general  kinds  of  divination 
(fee Divination):  theother three  refpefting  the  other  ele- 
ments, viz.  fire,  air,  and  earth,  are  denominated  pyro- 
mancy, aeromancy,  and  geomancy. 

Varro  mentions  the  Perfiahs  as  the  fird  inventors  of  hy- 
dromancy, adding,  that  Numa.Pompilius,  and  Pythagoras, 
made  ufe  of  it. 

This  fpecies  of  divination  was  performed  in  various  ways:: 
fometimes  they  ufed  invocations  and  magic  ceremonies,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  difcovered  the  names  of  certain 
perfons,  or  events,  which  they  wifiied  to  know  upon  the 
water  : fometimes  they  fufpended  a ring  by  a thread  over  a 
veffel  full  of  water,  and  ftruck  the  lides  of  the  vefTel  with  it  a 
certain  number  of  times.;  they  alfo  formed  prefages  by  calling 
fmall  Hones  into  flill  water,  and  obferving  the  circles  hereby 
formed  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ; by  examining  the  vari- 
ous agitations  of  the  waves  of  the  fea;  by  obferving  the 
colour  of  the  water,  and  the  figures  reprefented  in  it,  &c. 
&c.  See  an  account  in  DelrioDifquif.  Magic,  lib.  iv.  quell.  6. 
fedl.  3. 

The  writers  in  optics  furnilh  us  with  divers  hydromantic 
machines,  velfels,  See. 

To  condrudl  an  hydromantic  machine,  by  means  whereof 
an  image,  or  objedl,  lhall  be  removed  out  of  the  light  of  the 
.fpeftator,  and  reltored  again,  at  pleafure,  without  altering  the 
pofition,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Provide  two  veffels, 
ABF,  CGLK  (Plate  VIII.  Hydraulics,  Jig.  4.)  ; the  up- 
permoil  filled  with  water,  and  fultained  by  three  little  pillars, 
one  whereof,  B C,  is  hollow,  and  furnifhed  with  a cock  B. 
Let  the  lower  veffel  C L be  divided  by  a partition  H I into 
two  parts  .;  the  lower  of  which  may  be  opened,  or  dofed,  by 
means  of  a cock  at  P. 

Upon  the  partition  place  an  image,  which  the  fpedlator  in 
O cannot  fee,  by  a direft  ray  G L. 

If  now  the  cock  B be  opened,  the  water  defeending  into 
the  cavity  C I , the  ray  G L will  be  refracted  from  the  per- 
pendicular G R to  0-;  fo  that  the  fpeclator  will  now  fee  the 
objedt  by  the  refrafted  ray  O G-  Arid  again  Hunting  the 
cock  B,  and  opening  the  other  P,  the  water  will  delcend 
into  the  lower  cavity  H L ; whence  the  refraction  cealing, 
no  rays  will  now  come  from  the  objedl  to  the  eye  : but 
(hutting  the  cock  P again,  and  opening  the  other  B,  the 
water  will  fill  the  cavity  again,  and  bring  the  objedl  in  fight 
of  O afrelh. 

To  make  an  hydromantic  veffel,  which  (hall  exhibit  the 
•images  of  external  objedls,  as  if  fwimming  in  U-ater.  Pro- 


vide a cylindrical  veffel  A B C D ( Plate  VIII.  Hydraulics, 
J\r.  5.)  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a glafs  E F,  not  perfectly 
polifhed:  in  G apply  a lens  convex  on  both  lides  ; and  in 
H incline  a plain  mirror,  of  an  elliptic  figure,  under  an 
angle  of  45  ; and  let  I H and  H G be  fomething  lefs  than 
the  didanoe  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  G : fo  that  the  place  of 
the  images  of  an  objedl  radiating  through  the  fame  may  fall 
within  the  cavity  of  the  upper  veffel : let  the  inner  cavity  be 
blackened,  and  the  upper  filled  with  clear  water. 

If,  now,  the  veffel  be  diipofed  in  a dark  place,  fo  that  the 
lens  be  turned  towards  an  objeft  illuminated  by  the  fun,  its 
image  will  be  feen  as  fwimming  in  the  water. 

HYDROMEL, ‘Ti5pop.EAi,  compofedof  ibLp,  water,  and 
psa.1,  honey,  a drink  made  of  water  and  honey,  nearly  in 
equal  quantities  ; called  alio  by  the  Greeks,  pjXiwrafov. 

When  this  liquor  has  not  fermented,  it  is  called  fmple\xy- 
dromel  ; and  compound  when  other  ingredients  are  added  to 
the  water  and  honey,  in  order  to  improve  and  exalt  the  fla- 
vour and  virtues. 

When  it  has  undergone  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is 
called  the  min' us  hy  dromel,  or  mead  and  metheglin.  To  in- 
duce this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  dilute  the 
honey  fufficiently  in  water,  and  toexpofe  the  liquor  to  a con- 
venient degree  of  heat. 

Hydromel  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Poles  and  Ruffians. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  and  Arillotle,  relate,  that  theCel- 
tiberi,  and  Taulantii,  ancient  people  of  Illyria,  drank  hy- 
dromel  inllead  of  wine. 

HYDROMELON,  aname  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
liquor  prepared-with  one  part  of  honey,  impregnated  with 
the  juice  of  quinces,  and  two  parts  of  boiled  water,  fet  in 
the  fun  during  the  dog-days. 

HYDROMETER,  compound  of  ilRp,  water,  and  psl-ov, 
meafure,  an  inllrument  wherewith  to  meafure  the  gravity, 
denlity,  velocity,  force,  or  other  properties  of  water. 

The  extenlive  ufe  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ties of  bodies  has  produced  a variety  of  contrivances,  under 
the  name  of  Ejfay  Injlrument , Hydrometer , Areometer,  Gra- 
vimeter, Pefe-liqueur  or  Water-poife,  for  the  purpofe  of  afeer- 
tainingthe  fpecific  gravities  of  different  bodies,  both  fo  I i cl 
and  fluid,  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

From  Lowthorp’s  abridgment  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  vol.  i.  p.  516,  & c.  or  Boyle’s  Works,  4to.  London 
ed.  1772.  voL  iv.  p.  204,  &c.,  it  appears,  that  the  hydro- 
meter was  firll  invented  by  Boyle,  and  deferibed  under  the 
name  of  a New  Effay  Inllrument.  It  confided  of  a ball, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  an  hen’s  egg,  with  a graduated  ftem,  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  foldered  to  the  upper  part,  and  by 
means  of  a llirrup  or  flit  piece  of  brafs  underneath,  it  was 
applied,  as  perfedlly  as  a graduated  inllrument  could  be,  to 
alcertain  the  fpecific  gravities  of  folids  as  well  as  fluids. 
To  extend  the  ufe  of  the  inllrument,  Boyle  propofes  that  the 
ball  fhould  be  made  large,  and  provided  with  an  appendage 
for  occafionally  changing  the  quantity  of  ballad  applied  be- 
neath the  ball.  (See  Araeometer.)  Boyle’s indrument  was 
intended  to  be  ufed  in  water,  and,  confequently,  the  gradua- 
tions of  its  dem  denoted  certain  invariable  weights.  But 
when  the  hydrometer  is  to  be  ufed  in  various  fluids,  it 
diminifhes  the  accuracy  of  the  refults,  if  thole  fpaces  be 
taken  for  abfolute  weights;  or,  at  all  events,  it  brings  forward 
a rather  intricate  conlideration  of  the  relation  which  the  bulks 
of  the  fpaces,  or  parts  of  the  Hem,  have  to  the  whole  im- 
merfed  part.  Hence  Fahrenheit  firll  applied  a difli,  or  fcale, 
for  weights  at  the  top,  in  order  to  alcertain  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities of  fluids  truly,  and  his  indrument  had  only  a Angle  mark, 
that,  in  all  cafes,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  furface  of'  the 
fluid,  by  means  of  weights  added  in  the  above-mentioned 
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fcale  ; as  may  be  feen  in  Reid  and  Grey’s  abridgment  of  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  vi.  pt.  I.  p.  294. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  conftruction  and  ule 
of  the  hydrometer  depends,  has  been  illullrated  undei  the 
article  fpecific  Gravity  : for  it  has  there  been  (hewn,  that 
a body  fpecifically  lighter  than  feveral  fluids  will  ferve  to 
find  out  their  fpecific  gravities;  becaufe  it  will  fink  deepelt 
in  the  fluid  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  the  leait,  or,  that  a 
greater  addition  of  weight  is  required  to  keep  the  fame  part 
of  the  floating  body  below  the  furface  of  a heavier  than  of 

a lighter  fluid.  . . , 

Thus,  let  AB,  ( Plate  IX.  Hydraulics,  fig.  1.)  be  a 
fmall  even  glafs  tube,  hermetically  fealed,  having  a fcale  ot 
equal  divifions  marked  upon  it,  with  a hollow  bal  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  a fmaller  ball  C under 
it,  communicating  with  the  firll.  Into  the  little  ball  put 
mercury  or  fmall  fliot,  before  the  tube  be  fealed,  fo that  it 
may  fink  in  water  below  the  ball,  and  (land  upright,  the 
divifions  on  the  Hem  (hewing  how  far  it  finks.  If  this  in- 
ftrument  be  dipped  in  common  water  and  fink  to  D,  it  will 
fink  only  to  E in  fait  water;  but  in  port  wine  it  will  link 
to  F,  and  in  brandy  under  proof,  it  will  perhaps  link  to  B. 
It  is  evident  that  an  hydrometer  of  this  kind  will  only  fliew 
that  one  liquid  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  another  ; but  the 
true  fpecific  weight  of  any  liquid  cannot  be  determined 
without  a calculation  for  this  particular  inllrument,  the 
tube  of  which  Ihould  be  truly  cylindnc,  and  not  tapering 
as  they  commonly  are.  Befides,  thefe  inftruments  will  not 
ferve  for  fluids,  vvliofe  denfities  are  confiderably  different. 
With  a view  of  remedying  thefe  and  fome  other  inconve- 
niences, Mr.  Clark,  in  the  year  1730,  feemingly  unapprized 
of  what  had  been  done  before  by  Boyle  and  Fahrenheit, 
conftrufted  a new  hydrometer,  for  the  ufe  of  dealers  in 
brandy  and  fpirits,  that  they  might  be  able  to  determine, 
by  infpeftion,  whether  any  fpirituous  liquor  be  proof,  above 
proof,  or  under  proof,  and  exadly  in  what  degrees.  This 
inllrument  is  made  of  copper,  becaufe  ivory  imbibes  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  and  glafs  is  apt  to  break.  It  conhfts  of  a 
brafs  wire  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  palling  through 
and  foldered  into  the  copper  ball  B b,  (feej%.  2.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  wire  is  filed  flat  on  one  fide  of  the  Item 
of  the  hydrometer,  and  marked  at  m,  to  which  divifion  it 
exactly  finks  in  proof-fpirits.  There  are  two  other  marks 
A arid  B ; the  one  (hewing  that  the  liquor  is  one-tenth 
above  proof,  when  this  inllrument  finks  to  A,  and  die  other 
indicating  one-tenth  under  proof  when  it  emerges  to  B;  a 
brafs  weight,  as  C,  having  been  previoufly  fcrewed  on  to 
the  bottom  at  c.  There  is  a great  variety  of  weights  of 
different  fizes,  as  K,  See.  adapted  to  liquors  that  differ  more 
than  one-tenth  from  proof,  and  for  determining  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  all  fuch  liquors  as  occur  in  trade,  as  well  as  for 
file  wing  the  fpecific  gravities  of  all  fluids  quite  to  common 
water.  The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  acrofs,  as  in  fig.  3,  fo  that  with  the  weight  as  C, 
which  fits  the  inllrument  for  the  trial  of  river  water,  in 
which  it  finks  to  RW,  it  may  ferve  for  wines  or  other 
waters  : thus  in  fpring  water  it  will  fink  to  S P ; in  mineral 
water  to  M I ; in  fea-water  to  S E ; and  in  the  water  of  fait 
fprino-s  to  S A:  and  the  marks  hr,  ra,  po,  me,  denote  the 
divifions  to  which  the  inllrument  defeends  in  Briltol  water, 
rain  water,  Port  wine,  and  Mountain  wine,  refpe&ively. 
Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  p.  326,  &c.  ...... 

This  hydrometer,  fays  Mr.  W.  Nicholfon,  (ubi  infra), 
is  inferior  to  Fahrenheit’s  in  two  refpefts.  In  the  firll 
place,  either  a bubble  of  air,  or  a portion  of  the  fluid,  will 
be  hid  in  that  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ballad  weight, 
which  is  not  filled  by  the  ferew  5 and  it  is  of  very  different 
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confequence,  which  of  the  two  is  there.  And  fecondly, 
the  weights  adling  on  the  inllrument,  by  their  relidual  gra- 
vity, will  not  be  conftant ; or,  in  other  words,  an  addi- 
tional weight  will  be  accompanied  by  an  addition  to  the 
bulk  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  inllrument  ; and  in  the 
cafe  where  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  not  given, 
but  required,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  determine  how  much  the 
operation  of  the  one  is  counteracted  by  that  of  the  other. 
However,  though  this  lalt  confideration  evinces  that  the 
inllrument  is  not  fit  for  general  ufe,  yet  it  is  accurate  for 
the  trial  of  ardent  fpirit,  or  any  other  particular  liquid, 
when  the  weights  are  adjulted  by  experiment  to  the  in- 
tended ufe. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  hydrometer,  for  determin- 
ing the  fpecific  gravities  of  different  waters  to  fuch  a degree 
of  nicety,  that  it  would  Ihew  when  one  kind  of  water  was 
but  one  forty  thoufandth  part  heavier  than  another.  This 
inllrument  (fee  4.)  confills  of  C B b,  a hollow  glafs 
ball  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a fmall  ball 
under  it  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  a fhort  neck  at 
C there  is  fixed  a brafs  head,  with  a fine  ferew,  into  which 
the  piece  C c is  to  be  fcrewed ; and  this  piece  is  joined  to  a 
wire  C A,  about  one-fortieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  ten  inches  long,  which  is  divided  into  inches,  and  tenths 
of  inches.  Having  put  a certain  quantity  of  fmall  (hot  into 
the  ball  b,  fo  that  when  the  head  C c with  its  wire  C A is 
fcrewed  on,  it  fhall  fink  as  far  as  D,  e.  g.  five  inches,  in 
river  or  foft  fpring  water,  we  may  know  by  obferving  how 
far  this  hydrometer  finks  lower  in  one  kind  of  water  than 
another,  their  different  fpecific  gravity  to  a forty  thoufandth 
part,  which  correfponds  with  one-tenth  of  an  inch  marked 
on  the  Hem  AC.  For  let  the  hydrometer  float  in  water  in 
the  jar  I K L M,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  cut  the  Item 
at  D,  a grain  weight  laid  on  the  Hem  at  A will  caufe  the 
inllrument  to  fink,  till  the  mark  D of  the  (tern  fettles  one 
inch  under  the  furface  ; and,  therefore,  a grain  depreffes  it 
an  inch.  The  hydrometer  weighs  four  thoufand  grains,  and 
every  inch  of  the  graduated  wire  weighs  ten  grains;  and, 
therefore,  the  part  of  it  DCBirD  mull  weigh  three 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  grains.  But  it  is  known, 
from  the  principles  of  fpecific  gravity,  that  a bulk  of  water 
equal  to  D C B b c D the  immerfed  part,  weighs  juft  as 
much  as  the  whole  hydrometer,  or  four  thoufand  grains  : 
and,  therefore,  this  inllrument  ferves  to  compare  together 
the  different  bulks  of  four  thoufand  grains  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  fpecific  gravities  : and  fince  the  whole 
inllrument  is  funk  an  inch  by  the  weight  of  one  grain,  and 
the  inllrument  will  Hand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  the  dif- 
ference indicated  by  it  in  waters  in  which  it  floats,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  diftinguilh  the  tenth  of  a grain  in  four 
thoufand,  or  the  forty  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole  bulk 
of  water.  By  altering  the  quantity  of  Ihot  in  the  ball  b, 
the  inllrument  may  be  prepared  for  the  comparifon  of  any 
other  two  liquors  that  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gra-. 
vity.  Defaguliers,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

This  inllrument  is  capable  of  Hill  greater  exaftnefs,  by 
making  the  Item  of  a flat  thin  flip  of  brafs  or  of  Heel,  by 
which  means  we  increafe  the  furface  without  diminilhing  the 
folidity  : on  one  fide  of  this  Hem  may  be  feveral  marks  de- 
noting the  depths  to  which  the  inllrument  would  fink  in 
various  forts  of  water,  as  rain  water,  river  water,  &c.  and 
on  the  other  fide  may  be  the  divifions  to  which  it  would  fink 
in  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  Bath  water,  Briftol  water.  Port 
wine,  &c.  but  in  determining  the  ftrength  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  a cylindric  Hem  is  belt. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce  conftrudted  an  inllrument,  which  is  the 
moll  perfedl  we  poffefs,  its  weights  being  adjulted  to  the 
3 l different 
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different  fpecific  gravities  of  fpirits  by  experiments  made  at 
numerous  varieties  of  ffrength  and  temperature. 

Mr.  Quin’s  hydrometer  has  been  recommended  by  many 
di differs,  & c.  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  which  requires 
only  eighteen  weights  ufed  on  the  top  of  the  inftrument,  to 
fhew  all  the  under  and  over  proofs  to  the  certainty  of  one 
pint  in  a hundred  gallons,  from  proof  to  feventy  gallons  to 
one  hundred  over  proof,  and  to  fifty  gallons  in  a hundred 
under  proof,  which  would  require  nine  hundred  and  fixtv- 
eight  weights,  befides  forty-five  air  weights,  according  to 
the  old  conflrudtion  of  dark’s  hydrometers.  The  weights 
are  numbered  io,  1 1 , 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
2o,  30,  40,  50,  100,  200,  300,  600,  grains.  He  has  alio 
formed  a table  ihewing  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and 
the  number  of  grains  correfponding  with  each  degree ; the 
number  of  grains  required  for  each  ffrength ; the  ever 
proofs,  or  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  reduce  one 
hundred  gallons  of  fpirit  to  proof,  with  the  former  manner 
of  expreifing  the  feveral  preparations,  as  one  to  two,  one 
$0  three,  &c.  and  likewife  the  under  proofs. 

There  is  one  circumftarice,  which  deferves  particular  at- 
tention in  the  conftrudlion  and  graduation'  of  hydrometers 
for  determining  the  precife  ffrength  of  different  brandies,  and 
other  fpirituous  liquors.  M.  Reaumur,  in  making  his 
fpirit  thermometers,  difeovered,  that  when  rectified  fpirit 
and  water,  or  phlegm,  the  other  conffituent  part  of  brandy, 
are  mixed  together,  there  appears  to  be  a mutual  penetra- 
tion of  the  two  liquors,  and  not  merely  juxtapofition  of 
parts;  fo  that  a part  of  the  one  fluid  feems  to  be  received 
into  the  pores  of  the  other;  thus,  e g.  if  a pint  of  rectified 
fpirit  be  added  to  a pint  of  water,  the  mixture  will  be  fen- 
fibly  lefs  than  a quart.  The  variations  hereby  produced  in 
the  bulk  of  the  mixed  fluid  render  the  hydrometer,  when 
graduated  in  the  ufual  way,  by  equal  divisions,  an  erroneous 
meafure  of  its  ffrength  ; becaufe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
compound  is  found  not  to  correfpond  to  the  mean  gravity 
of  the  two  ingredients.  M.  Montigny  conftrudfed  a fcale 
for  this  inftrument  in  the  manner  before  fuggefted  bv  Dr. 
Lewis,  on  adlual  obfervation  of  the  finking  or  riling  of  the 
hydrometer  in  various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  made 
in  certain  known  proportions.  Hift.  de  l’Acad.  Roy. 
Sciences,  &c.  Paris,  for  1768.  Memojre  iv.  Neumann’s 
Chem.  by  Lewis,  p.  450,  note  r.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

M.  De  Luc  has  publilhed  a fcheme  of  the  conftruCtion  of 
a comparable  hydrometer,  fo  that  a workman,  after  having 
conftru&ed  one  after  his  principles,  may  make  all  others 
fimilar  to  each  other,  and  capable  of  indicating  the  fame  de- 
gree on  the  fcale,  when  immerfed  in  the  lame  liquor  of  the 
fame  temperature. 

For  this  purpofe  he  propofes  to  ufe  an  hydrometer  of  the 
common  conftru&ion,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  5.  made 
of  flint  glafs  ; becaufe  glafs  is  a fubftance  which  undergoes 
the  leaft  change  of  bulk  by  heat,  and  its  changes  are  the  moll 
regular.  The  ball  a Ihould  be  one  and  a half  inch  in  diame- 
ter, with  which  (hould  communicate  a fmall  hollow  cylinder 
l , containing  fuch  a quantity  of  quickiilver  for  a ballaft, 
that  the  inftrument  may  fink  nearly  to  the  top  in  the  molt 
fpirituons  liquor,  made  as  hot  as  poffible.  To  the  ball  a is 
cemented  a thin  brafs  tube  filvered  over,  orafilver  tube  c c, 
made  perfectly  cylindrical,  by  drawing  it  through  a hole. 
This  tube,  or  branch,  as  he  calls  it,  Ihould  be  long  enough 
to  admit  the  immerfion  of  a fmall  part  of  it  in  the  lefs  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  e.  g.  wine  reduced  to  congelation.  In  order 
to  determine  a ftandard  for  the  conftruCtion  of  the  fcale  of 
this  inftrument,  he  forms  a weak  fpirit  of  wine,  by  mixing 
one  part  of  water*  with  fix  parts  of  fuch  fpirits  of  wine  as 
fire  gun-powder,  or  liaen  ffeeped-ia  them-  Hr  alfo  finds  the 


fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture,-  at  the  temperature  of  fifty-’- 
four  and  a half  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  by  a nice  by-- 
droftatical  balance.  Having  dipped  the  hydrometer  into  this 
fpirit  of  wine,  at  the  fixed  temperature,  he  marks  upon  its 
branch  or  item  with  a thread,  the  point  to  which  it  finks  ; 
then  preparing  a fort  of  brandy  llronger  than  the  common, , 
by  mixing  three  parts  of  water  with  feven  parts  of  this  fame 
fpirit  of  wine,  he  determines  the  point  on  t lie  Item  to  which 
the  inftrument  would  link  in  it  at  the  fame  temperature,  and 
marks  it  with  a thread.  Thefe  points,  via.  45  and  15  in  the- 
figure,  are  the  fixed  points  of  the  hydrometer.  The  interval' 
between  them  may  be  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  will  reprefent  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  total  effcCt  of 
the  luperadded  water,  on  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  liquor. 
This  fundamental  interval  in  inftruments  for  common  life 
may  be  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  which  will  then  be  double- 
degrees. In  order  to  find  a convenient  place  for  the  o of  this 
fcale,  M.  De  Luc  propofes  to  reduce  one  of  the  wines  of 
which  brandy  is  commonly  made,  to  the  temperature  of  water 
in  ice,  and  dipping  the  hydrometer  in  it,  to  obferve  how 
much  higher  it  will  Hand  than  the  inferior  fixed  point.  This 
excefs  of  emerfion,  compared  with  the  fundamental  fcale,  and 
reduced  to  the  neareft  number  of  degrees,  which  will  bean 
aliquot  part  of  it,  will  be  a proportional  quantity  inva- 
riably fixed,  to  be  added  to  the  fcale  below  the  inferior  fixed 
point,  for  determining  the  place  of  o ; e.  3.  let  this  excefs  or 
emerfion  be  about  15’,  or  half  the  fundamental  fcale  ; then, 
one  fhou!d  conftantly  add  half  the  fundamental  diftance  below 
the  inferior  fixed  point,  and  thence  begin  to  count  the  de- 
grees ; fo  that  o would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  fcale,. 
the  inferior  fixed  point  would  be  at  15',  the  fuperior  at 
45  , and  the  fcale  could  be  prolonged  at  the  top  as  much  as 
may  be  neceffary  for  the  effays  of  the  moft  fpirituous  liquors. 
Another  fcale  may  be  applied  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ftem,  for  trying  merely  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  liquids  in 
which  the  hydrometer  maybe  dipped.  The  particular  fixed- 
points  of  this  fcale,  e.  g.  d,  <1,  may  be  taken  in  any  two  liquids, . 
whofe  fpecific  gravities,  tried, by  the  hydroftatic  balance,  fhalh 
have  a convenient  relation,  and  the  fpace  between  thole  two 
points  will  be  divided  into  a convenient  number  of  equal- 
parts.  For  the  correction  on  account  of  the  differences  of 
heat,  M.  De  Luc  would  take  a liquor  of  mean  fpirituolity, 
e.  g.  a mixture  of  one  part  of  water,  and  feven  parts  of  the 
fpirits  of  wine  determined  by  the  hydroftatic  balance  ; re- 
duce this  liquor  to  the  temperature  of  45  of  Fahrenheit 
plunge  into  it  the  hydrometer  already  graduated,  and  obferve 
the  point  to  which  it  links  ; he  propofes  afterwards  to  heat- 
the  liquor  to  6 and  then  to  obferve  the  finking  of  the 
inftrument.  From  this  obfervation  a tabk-  might  eafily  be 
formed,  in  which  we  might  exprefs  in  degrees  of  the  hy- 
drometer, the  effects  of  the  differences  of  heat  correfponding 
to  each  degree  of  the  thermometer,  beginning  from  a fixed 
point : or,  a particular  fcale  might  be  prepared  for  experi- 
ments of  this  nature,  by  changing  the  number  of  degrees 
contained  between  the  fixed  points,  in  order  to  eftablilh  art 
eafy  proportion  between  them  and  the  degrees  of  the  aero- 
meter ; and  thus  the  correction  might  be  made  without 
tables.  If  an  hydrometer  of  this  kind  were  brought  into 
general  ufe,  the  police  of  the  places  in  which  the  trade  of: 
fpirituous  liquors  is  carried  on  might  take  cognizance  of  it  ; 
and  keep  the  public  ftandard  of  the  hydrometer  or  aerome- 
ter, as  they  keep  the  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures. , 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxviii.  part  1.  art.  20.  p.  500,  & c.  M.  Le 
Roi  has  alfo  publifhed  a propofal  for  conftruCling  comparable 
hydrometers.  Hift.  de  l’Acad.  des  Scien.  Paris,  for  1770. 
Mem.  7. 


HYDROMETER. 


to  combine  Boyle’s  and  Fahrenheit’s  inftruments,  and  thus 
to  adapt  the  hydrometer  to  the  general  purpofe  of  finding 
the  fpecific  gravity,  both  ol  folids  and  fluids.  A {Jig-  6.) 
is  a hollow  ball  of  copper  ; B is  a difli  affixed  to  the  ball 
by  a lhort  (lender  Item  D 'r  C is  another  dilh  affixed  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  ball  by  a kind  of  (tirrup.  In  the  inftru- 
ment  aCtually  made  by  the  inventor,  the  (tern  D is  of  har- 
dened fteel,  x^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  difn  C is  fo 
heavy  as  in  all  cafes  to  keep  the  item  vertical,  when  the  in- 
ftrument is  made  to  float  in  any  liquid.  The  parts  are  fo 
adjuited,  that  the  addition  of  1000  grains  in  the  upper  difli 
B,  will  juft  fink  it  in  di (tilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
6o°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  fo  that  the  furface  (hall 
interned  the  middle  of  the  Item  D.  Let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  fluid.  Immerfe  the  inftru- 
ment  in  it,  and  by  placing  weights  in  the  di(h  B caufe  it  to 
float,  fo  that  the  middle  of  its  (tern  D (hall  be  cut  by  the 
furface  of  the  fluid.  Then,  as  the  kn'own  weight  of  the 
initrument,  added  to  ioco  grains,  is  to  the  fame  known 
weight  added  to  the  weights  ufed  in  producing  the  laft  equi- 
librium, fo  is  the  weight  of  a quantity  of  diddled  water 
difplaced  by  the  floating  inftrument  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  fluid  under  confideration.  And  thefe  weights 
give  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravities.  (See  Specific  Gka- 


which  hydrometers  are  fubjedt,  has  propofed,  by  following 
the  principles  of  Fahrenheit,  and  executing  the  initrument 
of  Nicholfon  in  glafs,  with  a flight  addition,  to  render  it 
more  generally  uleful  and  commodious,  without  diminiihing 
its  accuracy  in  any  rt  fpeCf.  To  his  initrument  he  has  ap- 
plied the  name  of  gravimeter.  It  is  made  of  glal's,  of  a 
cylindric  form,  as  being  that  which  requires  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  the  fluid.  Like  the  initrument  of  Nicholfon 
it  carries  two  bafons  ; the  one  fuperior,  at  the  extremity  of 
a thin  item,  towards  the  middle  of  which  the  fixed  point  of 


immerfion 
in  a point  : 


ted. 


vity.)  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ty of  a folid  body  lefs  than  1000  grains.  Place  the  in (Iru- 
ment  in  diftilled  water,  and  put  the  body  in  the  difli  B. 
Make  the  adjuftment  of  finking  the  initrument  to  the  middle 
of  the  item,  by  adding  weights  in  the  fame  difn.  Take 
thofe  weights  from  1000  grains,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Place  now  the  body  in  the  lower 
difli  C,  and  add  more  weight  in  the  upper  difli  B,  till  the 
adjuftment  is  again  obtained.  The  weight  laft  added  will  he 
the  lofs  the  folid  fuftains  by  immerfion,  and  is  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Confequently  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  folid  compared  with  water  is  as  its  weight  to  the  lofs 
it  fuftains  by  immerfion.  (See  Specific  Gravity.)  When 
the  inftrument  has  been  onceadjuited  in  diftilled  water,  com- 
mon water  may  be  afterwards  ufed.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  made  life  of  to  that  of  diftilled 

water  being  known  (=  - ),  and  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific 

gravity  of  the  folid  to  the  water  made  ufe  of  being  ;tlfo 

known,  ( = - ),  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid 

to  that  of  diftilled  water  will  be  compounded  of  both,  (that 

is,  — .)  This  inftrument  has  been  found  to  be  fufficiently 
ab 

accurate  to  give  weights  true  to  lefs  than  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain.  Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  386,  & c.  Nichol- 
fon’s  Introd.  to  Nat.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

The  hydrometer  of  Mr.  Nicholfon  is  highly  commended 
by  citizen  Guyton  in  the  defeription  which  he  has  given 
of  a gravimeter,  or  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  folids  and  fluids,  read  to  the  National  Inilitute 
at  Paris,  and  inferted  in  the  21ft  volume  of  the  Annales  de 
Chemie.  At  prefent,  he  fays,  it  is  very  much  ufed  ; and 
gives,  with  coniiderable  accuracy,  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific 
Gravity  to  the 'fifth  decimal,  water  being  taken  as  unity.  It 
is  fufceptible  of  correction  for  the  variations  of  temperature, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  water  which  it  is  fometimes  more 
convenient  to  ufe.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  better  in- 
ftrument need  he  wifhed  for  in  this  refpeCt.  But  this 
nftrument,  having  hitherto  been  conflruCted  in  metal  only, 
could  not  be  applied  either  to  falts  or  acids.  M.  Guyton, 

11  order  to  remedy  this  and  fome  other  inconveniences  to 


The  other  lower  bafon  terminates 
it  contains  the  ballaft,  and  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder  by  two  branches.  The  moveable  fufpenfion,  by 
means  of  a hook,  has  the  inconvenience  of  (hortenioo-  the 
lever  which  is  to  fecure  the  vertical  pofition.  The  cylinder 
is  22  millimeters  (0.71  inches)  in  diameter,  and  21  centi- 
meters (6.85)  inches  in  length.  It  carries  in  the  upper 
bafon  an  additional  conftant  weight  of  five  grammes.  Guv- 
ton  has  added  a piece  which  he  calls  the  diver  (plongeur), 
becaufe  it  is  in  faCt  placed  in  the  lower  bafon  when  ufed, 
and  confequently  is  entirely  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  This  is 
a bulb  of  glafs,  loaded  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  mercury, 
in  order  that  its  total  weight  may  be  equal  to  the  conftant 
additional  weight,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of 
water  difplaced  by  this  piece.  The  weight,  being  determined 
at  the  fame  temperature  at  which  the  inftrument  was  ori- 
ginally adjultcd,  will  fink  to  the  fame  mark  on  the  item, 
whether  it  be  loaded  with  a conftant  additional  weight  in  the 
upper  bafon,  or  whether  the  effect  of  this  weight  be  pro- 
duced by  the  additional  piece  (plongeur)  in  the  lower  difn. 
In  ufing  this  initrument  for  folids,  it  differs  in  no  refpect 
from  the  hydrometer  of  Nicholfon.  The  only  condition 
being,  like  that  in  his,  that  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  body 
to  be  examined  ihould  be  rather  lefs  than  the  conftant  addi- 
tional weight,  which  in  this  inftrument  is  five  grammes  ( 1 1 if 
grains.)  For  liquids  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  water, 
the  inftrument,  without  the  above  additional  weight,  weighs 
about  two  decagrammes  (459  grains)  in  the  dimenfions  be- 
fore laid  down.  We  have  therefore  the  range  of  one-fifth 
of  buoyancy,  and  confequently  the  means  of  afeertaining  all 
the  intermediate  deniities  from  water  to  the  moil  bin-lily 
rectified  fpint  of  wine,  which  is  known  to  bear  in  this  re- 
fpeCt  the  ratio  of  eight  to  ten  with  regard  to  water.  When 
liquids  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water  are  to  be  tried, 
the  conftant  weight  being  applied  below,  by  means  of  the 
additional  piece  (plongeur),  which  weighs  about  fix  gram- 
mes (138  grains),  the  inftrument  can  receive  in  the  upper 
bafon  more  than  four  times  the  ufual  additional  weight, 
without  loiing  the  equilibrium  of  its  vertical  pofition.  In 
this  ttate  it  is  capable  of  (hewing  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  moil  concentrated  acids.  It  pqffeffes  another  property 
in  common  with  the  inftrument  of  Nicholfon,  viz.  that  it 
may  be  ufed  as  a balance  to  determine  the  abfolute  weight 
of  iuch  bodies  as  do  not  exceed  its  additional  load.  And, 
laft ly,  the  purity  of  the  water  being  know,  it  will  indicate 
the  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condenfation  in  proportion 
to  its  own  bulk.  This  inftrument  is  rendered  portable  by 
means  of  a cafe,  in  which  all  the  delicate  parts  are  fecured 
from  preffure,  and  the  heavier  parts  fo  fupported  as  to  re- 
fill: the  excefs  of  motion  which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring 
in  confequence  of  their  mafs.  For  a further  account  of 
this  inftrument,  illuftrated  by  figures,  the  manner  of  ufing  it, 
and  its  application  to  the  refults  of* tables  of  fpecific  gravity, 
we  refer  to  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  i. 

HYDROMETRA,  ill  Medicine , from  fo.y,  water,  and 
p-'-TPi,  melra,  the  womb,  fignifies  a drppfy  of  the  womb. 

If  fuch  a difeafe  as  dropfy  of  the  womb,  or  a collection 
.3  1 2 of 
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®f  water  in  its  cavity,  independent  of  pregnancy,  ever  occurs, 
it  is  at  lead  a very  rare  difeafe,  and  its  fymptoms  are  not 
eafily  detected.  I)r.  Cullen,  however,  has  given  inch  a difeafe 
n place  in  Iris  fyftem  of  nofology,  although  he  has  made  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  Firil  Lines.  ( Nofol.  Method.  Gen.  lxxx.) 
Boerhaave  mentions  it  in  his  1224th  aphorifm  ; but  the  com- 
mentary of  Van  Swieten  feems  to  relate  principally  to  larger 
collections  than  ufual  of  the  fluids  in  the  gravid  uterus. 
Sauvages  fpeaks  of  a Ample  dropfy  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  on  the  authority  of  Ailrue  (Hydrometra  afcitica, 
fp.  1.),  and  includes  the  ovarial  dropfy  under  the  fame  genus, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  hydatids  in  the  uterus  (H.  hyda- 
tica),  which,  however,  is  altogether  diitindt  from  the  true 
dropfy.  (Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  x.  Gen  13.)  See  Dropsy 
and  Hydatid. 

HYDROMETRIA,  Hydrometry,  the  menfuration  of 
water,  and  other  fluid  bodies,  their  gravity,  force,  velocity, 
quantity,  See. 

Hydrometria  includes  both  hydro  Ratios  and  hydraulics. 

The  term  is  modern,  but  very  little  in  ufe.  The  firil  in- 
flance  where  we  meet  with  it,  is  in  the  year  1694,  when 
a new  chair,  or  profefforlhip  of  hydrometry  was  founded  in 
the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  in  favour  of  S.  Guglielmini,  who 
had  carried  the  dotlrine  of  running  waters,  with  refpedt  to 
rivers,  cana’s,  dykes,  bridges,  See.  to  an  unufual  length. 

HYDROMPHALON,  in  Surgery,  a dropfical  fwelling 
cf  the  navel.  The  word  is  compounded  of  v-Sag,  water,  and 
the  navel.  See  Dropsy. 

HYDROMYSTES,  or  Hydromista,  compounded  of 
iojjf,  water,  and  uv-ty,  a perfon  Jet  apart  for  the  offices  of  re- 
lifion,  a name  anciently  given  to  certain  officers  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  make  the  holy  water,  and 
fprinkle  it  on  the  people. 

HYDROPARASTATiE,  or  Hydroparast.t:,  form- 
ed of  ioMj , water,  and  *ra.-i  rr/-“,  / prefent,  in  EcclefaJlical  Hiflory , 
a feCt  of  heretics,  the  followers  of  Tatian  ; called  alfo  En- 
eratitae,  Apotaftitx,  Saccophori,  Severiani,  and  Aquarians. 

The  hydroparaftatae  were  a branch  of  Manichees,  whofe 
♦liftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  water  fhould  be  ufed  in  the 
euchariil  inltead  of  wine. 

HYDROPELTIS,  in  Botany,  from  Ivrp,  water , and 
-rsATu,  a Jhield,  as  being  an  aquatic  plant  with  peltate  leaves. 
Michaux.  Boreal. -Amer.  v.  1.  323.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
j r 4.7 . — Clafs  and  order,  Po/yanelria  Polygynies.  Nat.  Ord. 
Multifiliqus,  Linn.  Ranunculacea,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  permanent, 
fomewhat  fpreading  ; the  three  outermoft  fhortefl,  and  ex- 
ternals refembling  a calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous, 
about  36,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  thread-fhaped,  much 
fhorter  than  the  corolla;  anthers  vertical,  ered,  oblong, 
obtufe.  P'tjl.  Germens  feveral,  about  12  or  16,  fuperior, 
ereft,  oblong,  acute,  each  feflile  on  a mammillary  point  of 
the  receptacle  ; llyles  fhort,  thread-fhaped,  incurved  ; flig- 
mas  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfules  feveral,  inclofed  in  the  per- 
manent corolla  which  exceeds  them  in  length,  ered,  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed,  fomewhat  flefliy,  of  one  cell,  not  burfling. 
Seeds  one  or  two,  fomewhat  globofe,  inferted  at  the  future 
©n  the  inner  edge  of  the  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  fix,  permanent  ; three  of 
them  external  and  fhortefl:.  Nedaries  none.  Capfules  fe- 
veral, fuperior,  with  one  cell  and  two  feeds. 

Obf.  The  feed  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Konig  as  monoco- 
tvledonous,  if  fo  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Ramincuhceee. 
Aquatic  plants  in  general  require  reconfideration  in  this 
refped,  fome  of  them,  as  we  have  obferved,  having  been 
judged  monocotyledonous  by  analogy  only,  and  few  pro- 
perly u.vefligated.  The  late  Dr.  Solander  had  made  a 
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genus  of  this  plant  which  he  referred  to  the  Linntean  na« 
tural  order  of  Multifiliquce,  and  called  Ixodia,  from  if  or,;, 
vifeid,  very  aptly  alluding  to  the  extremely  vifeid  coating  of 
the  young  fhoots  and  buds,  which  is  infoluble  in  water ; 
but  the  name  given  by  Michaux  being  printed,  and  liable 
to  no  exception,  is  properly  retained  by  Dr.  Sims. 

The  only  known  fpecies  is 

1.  H.  purpurea.  Michaux.  Boreal. -Amer.  v.  1.  324. 
t.  29.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1147. — Native  of  lakes  and  Hill  pools 
in  North  America,  from  Upper  Canada  to  South  Carolina. 
It  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims  from  the  late  colledlion 
of  E.  J.  Woodford,  efq.  at  Springwell,  Herts.  The  Jlems 
are  long,  floating,  round,  and  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  ilalked, 
floating,  orbicular,  entire,  peltate,  with  many  veins  radiating 
from  their  centre,  and  branched  towards  the  margin. 
Flower-falls  from  the  fide  of  the  leaf-llalks,  Ample,  Angle- 
flowered.  Flowers  dull  purple,  doling  and  lying  down  on 
the  furface  of  the  water  at  night,  and  expanding  again  in 
the  morning,  like  thofe  of  Nymphaa  alba,  as  obferved  by  Mr. 
S.  Edwards  while  making  his  drawing  for  the  Botanical 
Magazine. 

HYDROPHACE.  See  Lemna. 

HYDROPPIANES,  in  Mineralogy,  fome  varieties  of 
opal  which  appear  to  have  loll  the  water  which  they  naturally 
contain,  from  expofure  to  the  air,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
have  become  opaque,  recover  their  tranfparency  when  im- 
merfed  in  water  ; thefe  have  been  named  hydrophanes.  See 
Opal. 

HYDROPHILUS,  ill  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  aquatic 
kind  of  coleoptera,  nearly  allied  in  appearance  and  manners 
of  life  to  the  dytifei  ; its  generical  ditlintlion  coniifls  in 
having  the  antenna:  clavated,  and  the  club  perfoliated  ; the 
feelers  four  and  filiform  ; and  the  pollerior  legs  formed  for 
fvvimming,  with  the  inner  edge  in  general  ciliated  and  armed 
with  fir.all  claws. 

Linnaeus  has  not  very  accurately  diferiminated  the  dif- 
ference between  the  dytifei  and  the  hydrophili,  both  which 
he  confounds  under  the  compreheniive  term  dytifeus,  ex- 
cepting only  that  he  divides  this  genus  into  two  fedtions, 
one  having  clavated  and  perfoliated  antennae  (as  in  hydro- 
philus)  and  the  other  antennae  of  a fetaceous  llrudure. 
liis  generic  charadler  is  confequentlv  adapted  to  include 
both  thofe  fe&ions,  and  is  for  this  reafon  rather  curioufly,  and 
fomewhat  too  loofely  defined  ; the  antennx  of  the  dytifeus,. 
fays  Linnaeus,  are  either  fetaceous,  or  increafe  in  fize 
towards  the  end,  and  have  a perfoliated  capitulum  or  head  ; 
the  hind  feet  hairy,  formed  for  fwimming,  and  armed  with 
fmall  claws.  (Ord.  et  Gen.)  And  again  in  Syit.  Nat.  “An- 
tennae fetacex  aut  clayato-perfoliatae  ; pedes  poftiei  villofi, 
natatorii  fubmutici.”  In  the  tenth  edition  of  Syfi.  Nat- 
Linnaeus  however  divides  the  dytifei  into  three  fettions  in- 
flead  of  two,  as  * Antennis perfoliatis,  ** Antennis fetaceis , and 
*** Antennis  clavatis.  Ray  had  long  before  his  time  called 
this  tribe  of  water  beetles  by  the  lignificant  term  of  hydro- 
cantharus. 

The  dytifeus  genus,  as  eftablifhed  by  Linnaeus,  is  feparated 
by  Geoffroy  into  two  genera,  dytifeus  and  hydrophilus,. 
the  latler  of  which,  according  to  this  author,  contains  thofe 
with  perfoliated  antennae  (which  he  oblerves  are  fhorter  than, 
the  feelers)  ; the  red,  having  the  antennae  filiform,  (and 
longer  than  the  head, ) he  retains  under  the  name  affigned  to 
them  by  Linnaeus.  Schaeffer  admits  the  two  lall -mentioned 
genera  with  fome  amendment ; the  tarfi  of  the  dytifeus,  he 
remarks,  have  five  joints,  the  body  oblong,  and  the  head  ob- 
tufe. The  mouth  of  the  hydrophilus,  according  to  this 
author,  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  has  four  palpi  or  feelers, 
two  of  which  are  longer  and  two  fhorter  than  the  antennae, 
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In  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  “ Syftema  Naturae,”  the  two 
genera  hydrophilus  and  dytifcus  are  adopted  nearly  in  the 
manner  of  the  writers  laft -mentioned,  except  that,  according 
to  Fabricius,  he  adds  that  the  hydrophili  have  only  four 
feelers,  the  dytifei  fix.  Lamarck  again  obferves  of  the 
“ hydrophile’’  (hydrophilus),  that  the  antennas  are  ftiort, 
with  a perfoliated  club  ; feelers  four  and  unequal,  the  an- 
terior ones  longer  than  the  antennas.  The  “ dytique,” 
(dytifcus,)  he  adds,  has  filiform-fetaceous  antennee  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  corfelet  (thorax)  ; fix  unequal  feelers  ; 
and  fimple  jaws  ciliated  within.  The  body  in  both,  he  fays, 
is  elliptic  ; in  hydrophilus  the  fternum  is  fpinous  ; and 
the  four  pofterior  legs  formed  for  fwimming,  in  dytifcus 
only  the  two  behind.  Mr.  Marfham  notices  the  trifid 
ftru&ure  of  the  antennae  in  the  hydrophili,  the  inferted 
poiition  of  the  head,  the  oval  convex  form  of  the  body,  and 
the  ciliations  obfervable  on  the  pofterior  legs  in  moft  fpecies, 
“ Antennas  clava  perfoliata,  trilida,  palpis  breviores  ; caput 
infertum  ; thorax  tranfverfus ; corpus  ovale,  convexum  ; 
pedes  poftici  in  plerifque  ciliati.”  Ent.  Brit.  And  thefe 
he  divides  into  two  families,  the  one  having  the  thorax 
fmooth,  the  other  longitudinally  rugofe. 

The  hydrophili  either  as  a genus  (hydrophile),  or  a 
family  (hydrophiliens),  containing  feveral  diftinft  genera, 
appear  to  have  been  long  lince  admitted  among  the  French 
writers.  Walckncer,  in  his  “ Faune  Parifienne,”  has  the 
g-enera  fpercheus  (from  Fabricius)  and  alfo  hydrachna,  in 
addition  to  hydrophilus  and  dytifcus,  all  which  belong, 
according  to  moil  other  writers,  to  one  of  the  two  genera 
lafl-mentioned.  In  deferibing  the  hydrophilus,  he  notices 
the  cleft  on  the  jaw,,  and  the  texture  as  well  as  form  of  the 
lip,  in  addition  to  the  characters  afligned  to  it  by  others. 
“ Palpes,  quatre  alonges  filiformes.  Machiore  bifide. 
Levre  cornee,  legerement  echancree.  Languette  legere- 
ment  echancree.  Antenne  en  maffue  perfoliee.”  The  family 
hydrophiliens,  as  a fub-divifion  of  the  “ Spheridiotes,”  is 
deferibed  at  fome  length  by  Olivier ; from  which  they  have 
been  laltly  removed  by  Latreille,  and  now  conftitute  the 
fourteenth  family  of  the  “ Pentameres.” 

Latreille  divides  the  hydrophiliens  into  two  feCtions,  one 
of  which  has  the  jaws  entire  at  their  extremity,  the  maxillary 
feelers  rather  fhorter  than  the  antennae,  the  body  oblong  and 
nearly  plain  above,  and  the  breadth  of  the  thorax  never 
much  exceeding  its  length.  This  feclion  contains  the  two 
genera  elophorus  and  hydraena  (the  hydroma  of  Illi- 
ger.)  The  infefts  of  the  fecond  feftion  are  known  by 
having  the  jaws  bidentated  at  their  extremity  ; the  maxillary 
feelers  alfo  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  antennas ; the  body 
liemifpherical,  or  ovoid  and  convex  ; and  the  thorax  tranf- 
■verfe.  This  laft  contains  likewife  two  genera,  as  fper- 
cheus and  hydrophilus.  The  genus  elophorus  is  dittin- 
guifhed  by  clavated  antennae,  the  club  of  which  com- 
mences at  the  fixth  joint ; and  the  feelers  terminate  in  a large 
oval  joint.  The  club  of  the  antennae  in  hydraena  begins  at 
the  third  articulation  and  the  feelers  end  in  a joint  much 
fmaller  or  thinner  than  that  of  the  preceding..  In  fper- 
cheus the  antennee  confift  of  fix  joints,  and  the  limbs  are 
deftitute  of  confpicuous  fpines,  or  fpurs..  And  laftly, 
that  genus,  to  which  the  name  of  hydrophilus  is  retained, 
includes  thofe  only  which  have  nine  joints  in  the  antennae, 
and  the  limbs  terminated  in  a kind  of  fpurs  or  fpines..  The 
greater  number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thofe,.  appear  to  be 
hydrophili  of  continental  writers  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Like  the  dytifei  the  hydrophili  inhabit  ponds  of  ftagnant 
waters,  redding  in  the  aquatic  element  during  the  day-time, 
and  venturing  abroad  on  the  wing  in  the  night  fealon,  at 


which  period  they  become  the  prey  of  the  owl,  the  goat- 
fucker,  and  other  notlurnal  birds.  The  males  are  dillin- 
guifhed  from  the  females  by  having  a horny  flap  or  fhield  of 
a concave  form  on  the  anterior  legs.  The  pofterior  legs  are 
adapted  in  an  admirable  and  peculiar  manner  to  its  mode  of 
life,  being  long,  curved,  and  flattifti,  and  furnilhed  on  the 
inner  fide  with  a feries  of  clofe-fet  filaments,  refembling  a 
fin,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  fwim,  and  perform 
its  various  evolutions  in  the  water  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and 
velocity.  The  larvae,  as  in  the  dytifei,  are  hexapodal  crea- 
tures which  live  in  the  waters  and  prey  upon  infeCls,  the  fry 
of  fifties,  and  other  inhabitants  of  its  aquatic  regions.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  live  between  two  and  three  years  in  the  Hate  of 
larva  before  it  affumes  the  pupa  form,  previous  to  which 
latter  change  it  buries  itfelf  in  fome  bank  of  earth  or  fand 
contiguous  to  the  boundaries  of  its  ufual  haunts,  and  remains, 
while  in  the  ilate  of  pupa,  inclofed  within  a covering  of  its 
own  formation,  the  {hape  of  which  is  ufually  oval  or  fpheri- 
cal.  The  opinion  of  Degeer  that  the  hydrophili,  in  the 
laft  or  winged  date,  are  carnivorous,  feems  to  be  in  fome  de- 
gree refuted  by  the  more  recent  obfervations  of  naturalills, 
the  refult  of  which  appears  to  be  that  they  fubfift  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  vegetable  food  ; and  we  may  further  add 
that  their  internal  conformation  pretty  clearly  proves  the. 
truth  of  this  interelling  difeovery. 

Species. 

Pxceus.  Black  and  fmooth ; fternum  furrowed,  with  a- 
long  fpine  pointing  backwards.  Fabr.  Donov.  Brit.  Ink 
&c.  Hydrophilus  nificornis,  Degeer.  Le  grand  hydrophile 
Geoff.  Dytifcus  piceus,  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Olivaceus.  Olive,  fternum  grooved  with  a long  re*~ 
curved  fpine  ; wing-cafes  emarginate.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Coromandel,  a»d  lefs  than  the  former. 

Caraboides.  Black  and  poliftied,  the  wing-cafes  fome- 
wliat  ftriated.  Fabr.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Hydrophilus  nigri- 
cornis,  Degeer.  Hydrocantharus  niger  fulrotundus,  Ray. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Lateralis.  Black  and  gloffy ; margin  of  the  thorax 
and  wing-cafes  yellow.  Fabr. 

Half  the  fize  of  the  former,  the  fternum  projecting  back- 
wards into  a fharp  point,  with  a yellow  dot  in  the  middle,., 
and  the  legs- ferruginous.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Rueipes.  Shining  black  ; legs  rufous  ; fternum  with  a 
recurved  lpine.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  China.  The  antennee 
are  ferruginous,  with  the  club  brown;  the  body  glabrous, 
and  without  fpots. 

Emarcinatus.  Dufky-brown  ; fliield  emarginate.  Fabr. 
&c. 

Found  on  aquatic  plants  in  Europe..  Body  gibbous  and 
opaque. 

Fuscipes.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with  dots  ; mar- 
gin livid;  legs  fufeous.  Marlh.  Ent.  Brit.  Dytifcus  fuf- 
cipes,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Dytifcus  gyrinoides , Sehrank. 
L' Hydrophile  noirjlrie,  Geoff. 

An  European  ipecies. 

ScARAB-ffioiDES,  Oval,  convex,  black,  and  very  fmooth  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  : legs  pitchy.  Dytifcus  -fcarabaoides,  Finn. 
S-yft.  Nat.  X.  Roefel.  &c. 

Native  of  waters  in  Europe. 

Picipes.  Black;  legs  pitchy;  wing-cafes  fmooth, 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

Orbicularis.  Subrotund  ; body  glabrous  and  black  ; . 
Fabr,  L’ Hydrophile  lijfe  a points,  Geoff. 
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Same  country  as  the  preceding  ; and  is  likewife  found  in 
Prance  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Subrotundus.  Roundifh,  glabrous  and  black,;  wing- 
cafes  ftriated.  Fabr. 

Smaller  than  the  laid,  and  inhabits  America. 

Bicolor.  Ovate;  above  yellowilh,  beneath  black.  Fabr. 
Sec. 

Native  of  Denmark. 

Collaris.  Black  ; mouth,  thorax  at  the  fides,  and  a 
few  abbreviated  lines  on  the  wing-cafes  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  South  America. 

U x dat us.  Ovate,  black;  thorax  pale;  wing-cafes 

ftriated  grey.  Fabr. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  glolTy  b’ack  ; antennx  and 
feelers  yellow ; thorax  with  a double  black  dorfal  line ; 
wing-cafes  obfeurely  undulated  with  black  ; body  black, 
and  legs  yellow.  This  infedt  inhabits  South  America. 

Obscurus.  Gloffy  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  and  ferru- 
ginous at  the  bafe  and  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany  ; the  head  and  thorax  fmooth  and 
without  fpots ; legs  fomevvhat  ferruginous.  Obf.  This 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  hydrophilus  obfeurus  of  Mul- 
ler (Zool.  Dan.),  which  is  deferibed  of  a livid  colour,  with 
the  abdomen  black,  and  the  wing-cafes  gloffy  with  crowded 
fpots.  This  laft  mentioned  infedl  is  perhaps  a variety  of 
-the  following  fpecies. 

Lurjdus.  Thorax  and  llriated  wing-cafes  brown-cine- 
reous ; body  black.  Gmel.  Degeer,  See. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Frythrocephala.  Ovate,  black  ; head,  thorax,  and 
border  of  the  wing-cafes  rufous.  Fabr. 

Country  unknown.  The  legs  rufous,  thighs  black. 

Hj  bmorriioidalis.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  the  tip 
with  the  (hanks  ferruginous.  Fabr.  &c. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

Margin ellus.  GlolTy  black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes 
edged  with  rufous.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  the  fame  country  ; the  wing- 
cafcs  fmooth  ; legs  black  ; tarfi  ferruginous. 

Sordidus.  Black,  and  fomewhat  glofty  ; margin  of  the 
'thorax  livid  ; wing-cafes  livid,  with  black  lpots.  Marlh. 

Inhabits  Britain  in  ftagnant  waters. 

Verrucosus.  Dull  black,  ferruginous ; abdomen  beneath 
verrucofe.  Marfh. 

Legs  and  abdomen  black  ; tubercles  beneath  refembling 
thofe  on  fome  fpecies  of  the  Lichen  genus.  Native  of  Bri- 
tain. 

Livious.  Ovate,  livid,  and  very  fmooth.  Oliv.  Dytif- 
.cus  livid  us,  Forfter.  Hydrophilus  lividr/s,  Marlh. 

Antennae  teftaceous  at  the  bafe ; legs  black,  the  flianks 
and  tarfi  teftaceous  ferruginous.  Found  in  maritime  marihes 
in  Europe. 

Der.mes toides.  Hemifnherical-ovate,  and  lurid  ; head 
black;  thorax  at  the  fides 'dull  ferruginous.  Marlh.  Dytif- 
(us  dtrmejloides,  Forfter. 

Inhabits  ftagnant  waters ; the  head  black  and  glolTy  ; 
thorax  black  except  the  margins  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Torquay  us.  Ovate  teftaceous  ; head  behind  black. 
Marlh. 

The  head  is  yellow  ; abdomen  black  ; legs  pitchy  black. 
A Britilh  fpecies. 

Minutes.  Ovate  and  black  ; wing-cafes  and  legs  grey. 
Fabr.  See. 

Head  pitchy,  black  and  glofty  ; thorax  at  the  fides  pale  ; 
abdomen  beneath  pitchy  black.  Native  of  Europe. 

Griseus.  Above  cinereous,  beneath  fufeous,  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Europe. 


Bipunctatus,  Thorax  black,  edged  with  erev  ; vino 
cafes  brown  with  a wlutilh  margin  and  dot  behind.  Fabr. 
Hydrophilus  coccinelloidcs,  Hellw.  Dytif  cus  coccindloides, 

Schrank. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Europe. 

Lutosus.  Fufeous ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with  iitipreffed 
dots.  Marlh. 

A fmall  fpecies  ; the  thorax  is  rugofe,  with  tranfverfe 
flexuous  raifed  lines.  Native  of  Britain. 

Nitidus.  Black  and  polilhed  ; margin  of  the  thorax 
with  the  legs  rufous.  Marlh. 

Inhabits  Britain. 

Mollis.  Black  and  crlofly  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  btp  ,;r>, 
teftaceous.  Marlh. 

Flead  and  abdomen  black.  A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Pictnus.  Ovate,  pitchy,  and  gloffy  ; legs  rufous.  Marfti. 

Size  ol  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Britain. 

Loxgipalpis.  Black  ; feelers  antenniform  ; antennx  and 
feet  red.  Marlh. 

Length  rather  more  than  one  line  ; the  feelers  advanced 
and  three-jointed,  the  firft  articulation  long  as  in  the  an- 
tennae of  fome  curculiones  ; head  black  ; thorax  black  and 
attenuated  behind,  line  in  front  tranfverfe  and  impreffed  ; 
wing-cafes  black  and  ftriated  with  dots.  A Britilh  fpecies. 

Iiipressus.  Black  ; thorax  with  a large  impreffed  dot 
on  each  iide  ; legs  teftaceous.  Marlh. 

Body  entirely  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Inhabits  Bri- 
tain. 

Fulvus.  Fulvous  ; wing-cafes  lineated  with  dull  black  ; 
abdomen  black.  Marlh.  L' Hydro phile  fauve,  Geoff. 

Antennce  fufeous ; feelers  teftaceous,  with  the  tip  black  ; 
head  fulvous  and  dotted ; eyes  black  ; thorax  fulvous  and 
dotted,  the  front  black  ; wing-cafes  fulvous  with  longitu- 
dinal obfolete  lines  of  black  ; abdomen  beneath  black,  co- 
vered with  fine  hairs  ; legs  teftaceous  and  downy.  Native 
of  Europe. 

Margipallens.  Pitchy  and  entirely  gloffy  ; margin  of 
the  thorax  pale.  Marfti. 

A Britilh  fpecies. 

OciiKOPTERUS.  Black  ; fides  of  the  thorax  and  wing- 
cafes,  with  a fpot  before  each  eye,  lurid.  Marfti. 

Length  two  lines ; the  head  black,  except  the  two  lurid 
fpots  before  the  eyes  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  very  finely 
dotted  ; tarfi  ferruginous.  Native  of  Britain. 

Affinls.  Cinereous ; wing-cafes  each  with  two  black 
dots,  and  ftriated  with  pun&ures  ; thorax  emarginate,  braffy  - 
green.  Marfti.  Hydrophilus  yrifeus  ? Plerbft. 

Inhabits  ftagnant  waters  in  Europe. 

Dorsalis.  Fufeous  ; thorax  green  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
teftaceous  with  a common  black  lpot,  incloiing  two  teftace- 
ou  * ones.  Marfti. 

Native  of  Britain. 

Cincindeloides.  Black  braffy  ; eyes  prominent ; wing- 
cafes  with  ridged  (trice.  Marfti. 

Body  entirely  black  and  braffy  ; head  advanced  ; thorax 
with  three  hollows ; wing-cafes  with  two  lines  of  impreffed 
dots  between  the  ridges. 

A Britilh  fpecies. 

Pygmieus.  Grey  ; head  black  behind  ; thorax  yellowilh. 
Fabr. 

A minute  kind  found  in  South  America  ; the  wing-cafes 
without  fpots. 

Tricolor.  Black  ; wing-cafes  pitchy  edged  with  black, 
and  ochraeeous  at  the  tip  ; legs  tawny.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Pruffia. 

Cqudiger,  Black  ; wing-cafes  and  margin  of  the  thorax 

ferruginous, 


h y d 


ferruginous,  the  firft  with  a common  heart-ihaped  fpot.  doubt,  whether  it  occafionally  arifes  fpontaneoufly  in  thcfe 
Herblt.  animals;  or  whether,  like  the  fmall-pox  in  the  human  fpecies. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  former.  it  is  propagated  only  by  contagion.  There  are  fome  fads, 

Pusillus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  very  frnooth  ; antenna:  which,  though  they  do  not  prove  the  negative,  in  refpect  to 
and  tarfi  brown.  Mull.  the  fpontaneous  origin,  yet  afford  fufficient  evidence  that  the 

Native  of  Denmark.  diforder,  even  among  dogs,  is  mold  commonly  the  refult  of 

PiXULA.  Black  ; above  polifhed  with  crowded  dots,  infection.  Great  heat  has  been  faid  to  excite  rabies  in  the 
Mull.  ■ Hydrophilus  punttatus , GeofFr.  dog-tribe.  But  if  that  were  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be,  as  it 

An  European  fpecies  ; as  are  alfo  the  two  following.  were,  endemic  in  tropical  countries.  Dogs  are  more  nu- 

Nigeii.  Glolfy  black;  wing-cafes  finely  (triated  with  merous,  Dr.  J.  Hunter  has  affirmed,  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica 
dillant  dots  ; antennae  and  tips  of  the  legs  ferruginous,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
Linn.  ambition  of  every  negro  to  be  maftcr  of  a dog  ; “ yet  notwith- 

Ater.  Black  and  glabrous ; antenna:  and  (hanks  reddifh.  (landing  their  great  numbers,  particularly  in  the  towns, 
Linn.  forty  ycar s have  elapfed  without  a dog  being  known  to  go 

HYDROPHOBIA,  in-  Medicine,  from  u<L?,  water,  and  mad.  The  infular  fixation  of  the  country  fecures  to  it  in 


< pdSsu I fear , fignifying,  literally,  a dread  of  water , is  the  term 
employed  by  medical  writers  to  denote  the  difeafe  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal  ; an  averlion  to  liquids  being 
one  of  the  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe.  Some 
have  ufed  the  more  general  term  hygrophobla , from  vy*ovt 
liquid. 

Of  the  impropriety  of  thefc  appellations,  deduced  from 
one  fymptom  only,  and  that  neither  exclufively  belonging 
to  the  difeafe,  nor  invariably  prefent  in  it,  we  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  prefently.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may 
ebferve,  that  the  older  writers,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ccelius 
Aurelianus  (Acutor.  Morb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  and  12.)  ufed 
the  terms  aerophobia , or  a dread  of  air,  and  pantophobia,  or  a 
fear  of  all  things,  as  appropriate  names  for  the  difeafe,  fince 
the  impreffion  of  cold  air  fometimes  excited  terror,  and  the 
diforder  is  marked  by  a lingular  degree  of  general  timidity 
and  diftrufl.  Others  called  it  phobodipfon  (rh'j-o;,  fignifying 
thirjl ),  becaufe  the  patient  is  thirfly,  yet  fears  to  drink.  Se- 
veral modern  authors,  however,  objecting  to  an  appellation 
expreffive  only  of  one  fymptom,  have  more  correCtly  de- 
nominated the  difeafe  rabies , and  rabies  canina,  or  canine 
madnefs.  The  French  call  it  la  rage. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  this  difeafe  became  known. 
Its  fymptoms  are  never  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which 
affords  a (Dong  prefumption  that  it  did  not  exiit  in  his  time  ; 
for  it  is  a difeafe  fo  fingular  and  (Diking  in  its  appearances, 
that  it  could  never  be  feen  by  any  one  without  leaving  the 
deeped  impreffion  upon  the  mind.  Ariilotle  is  the  firil 
writer  who  exprefsly  mentions  it.  He  fays  that  all  animals, 
except  man,  are  infeCted  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and 
deftroyed  by  it.  This  imperfect  (late  of  his  knowledge 
refpe&ing  the  malady,  is  a proof  that  it  was  a matter  of  re- 
cent obfervation  ; for  although  feveral  perfons  might  be 
bitten  without  fuffering  the  difeafe,  and,  from  the  length 
of  time  which  commonly  elapfes  between  the  infliction  of 
the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  fymptoms,  feveral  cafes 
might  occur  before  it  was  referred  to  its  true  fource  ; yet 
no  very  long  time  would  be  requifite  to  clear  up  thefe  doubt- 
ful points.  Accordingly,  we  find  fubfequent  writers  treating 
of  the  difeafe  in  a familiar  manner.  Plutarch  affirms  that 
the  hydrophobia  was  firil  feen  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Af- 
clepiades.  See  Arillot.  Hill.  Anim.  lib.  viii.  cap.  22. 
Plutarch,  Sympofiacon,  lib.  viii.  prob!.  9.  Le  Clerc.  Hill, 
de  la  Medecine,  p.  ii. 

The  origin  of  the  poifon,  by  which  hydrophobia  is 
generally  communicated,  is  likewife  a fubjeCt  of  much  un- 
certainty. It  is  known  that  animals  of  the  dog-kind,  including 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  are  moll  frequently  the  fubje&s  of 
rabies;  and  fome  writers  have  maintained  that,  although  it 
may  be  received  and  propagated  by  other  animals,  yet  it 
always  originates  with  fome  of  the  canine  race.  (See  Hillary 
on  Dif,  of  Barbadoes,.  p.  246.)  But  it  is  Hill  a matter  of 


fome  degree  the  advantages  of  a quarantine  ; and  the  rare 
occurrence  of  the  difeafe  proves  that  it  feldorn,  if  at  any 
time,  originates  of  itfelf.  ( See  Tranf.  of  a Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledge,  v.  j. 
art.  17.)  It  is  alfo  dated,  that  the  mod  eminent  fportf- 
man  in  this  country,  Mr.  Meynell,  to  whom  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  kennel  from  madnefs  was  an  objeCt  of  great 
importance,  preferved  his  dogs  from  the  difeafe,  during  a 
long  feries  of  y ears,  by  making  every  new  hound  perform  a 
quarantine  before  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  pack.  Ibid. 

There  is  realon  to  believe,  however,  that  the  rabies,  in 
the  animal  race,  occurs  at  times  ipoiuaneoufly  ; but  whe- 
ther from  the  caufes  which  have  been  dated  by  authors1 
it  were  not  eafy  to  decide.  Among  thefe  caufes,  Boerhaave 
enumerated  “ a very  hot  climate,  or  one  expofed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; a very  hot  and  dry  feafon  ; • 
feeding  upon  putrid,  (linking,  and  maggotty  flefli ; want  of 
water  ; worms  bred  in  the  kidnies,  intellines,  brain,  or  ca- 
vities of  the  nofe  (Aphorifm  1134.)  ; but  the  influence  of 
thefe  circumdances  in  producing  the  difeafe  is  not  eftablifhed- 
by  a fufficient  number  of  obfervations. 

All  domedic  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beads,  , are  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  poifon  of  the  rabid  dog.  Indeed  our  experience 
has  not  yet  taught  us  that  there  is  any  race  of- animals - 
exempted  from  its  effeCts.  But  whether  every  animal  la- 
bouring under  the  difeafe  is  capable  of  . infecting  others,  or 
whether  this  power  is  confined  to  a few  onfy,  we  are  yet 
to  learn.  Boerhaave  affirms  that  the  difeafe  has  been  com- 
municated by  infection  to  others  by  dogs,  cats,  wolves, 
foxes,  horfes,  affes,  mules,  fwine,  apes,  cocks  of  the  poultry, 
breed,  and  men,  when  affeCted  with  rabies  (Aph.  1132.)  y 
and  the  cow  has  alfo  been  faid  to  propagate  it.  Van  Swieten 
has  dated  fome  indances,  from  old  authors,  of  hydrophobia  • 
occafioned  by  the  beak  of  an  enraged  cock  wounding  the 
hand  and  arm.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fpafmodic  and  fatal  difeafe,  which  eniued,  was  tetanus y . 
and  not  hydrophobia.  (See  Tetanus.)  This  notion  is 
confirmed  by  the  early  occurrence  of  tire  fymptoms  after: 
the  bite,  namely,  within  the  firil  or  fecond  day,  which  is 
not  unufual  in  tetanic  affections,  but  never  perhaps  occurs 
in  hydrophobia.  (See  Van  Swieten’sCommcnt.  on  Aph.  1132. 
Alfo,  Hamilton  on  Hydrophobia,  voi.  i.  p.  107.  2d  edit. ) 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  not  only  animals  of  the  canine 
fpecies,  but  cats,  have  produced  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
fpecies  by  their  bite.  Were  we  to  judge  from  analogy, 
from  feeing  two  animals,  fo  different  from  each  other  as 
the  dog  and  the  cat,  capable  of  infecting  others,  we  might 
be  led  to  infer,  that  every  animal  fufceptible  of  the  difeafe 
had  the  power  of  communicating  it,  provided  their  natural, 
habits  led  them  to  bite  and  tear  with  their  teeth  fuch  ani- 
mals as  came  in  their  way,  while  in  an  enraged  Hate.  With 
relpeCt  to  men,  under  the  influence  of  hydrophobia,  a.L 

though . 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

though  the  popular  notion  of  their  general  difpofition  to  thinks  that  not  more  than  one  in  Jixteen  of  the  human  fpecieS? 
bite  thofe  around  them  is  erroneous,  yet  there  are  inilances  who  are  bitten,  take  the  difeafe.  Loc.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
on  record  in  which  hydrophobic  patients  did  bite  fome  of  Some  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Cline,  refpebling  the 
their  attendants,  but  no  ill  confequences  have  been  known  communication  of  rabies  by  inoculation  with  the  faliva  of  a 
to  follow.  From  this,  however,  as  Dr.  John  Hunter  juflly  hydrophobic  man,  in  the  lad  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  would 
remarks,  we  can  draw  no  pofitive  inference  ; for  it  is  but  throw  great  doubt  on  the  infedlious  qualities  of  that  fecre- 
a fmall  proportion  of  fucli  perfons  as  are  bit  by  dogs  un-  tion  in  the  human  fubjedt.  He  took  particular  pains  in  in- 
doubtedly  mad,  who  are  infedled  with  the  poifon.  Tranf.  ferting  the  faliva,  while  perfectly  frefh,  into  a dog,  three 
of  a Society,  See.  p.  3C0.  rabbits,  and  feveral  fowls  : “ but  in  none  of  thefe  inilances 

With  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  poifon  of  the  rabid  was  there  the  lead  appearance  of  the  diforder  at  the  expi- 
dog,  the  fadls  which  have  been  collected  have  been  as  vaguely  ration  of  three  months.’’ — Mr.  Ailley  Cooper,  on  the  other 
Hated,  and  the  inferences,  therefore,  are  as  inconcluiive  as  hand,  inoculated  a dog,  a pig,  a fowl,  and  a rabbit,  with 
thofe  relative  to  the  topics  juft  mentioned.  Among  the  older  the  faliva  of  a dog,  which  had  recently  died  of  rabies,  by 
writers,  indeed,  there  was  much  credulity,  and  they  have  inferting,  from  the  point  of  a lancet,  between  two  and  three 
tranfmitted  to  us  many  fabulous  hiftories  in  regard  to  the  drops  under  the  ilcin  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  of  each.” 
operation  of  the  rabid  virus.  “ Scarce  any  poifon  known,”  The  dog  and  fowl  were  kept  confined  for  nine  weeks,  and 
fays  Hillary,  (relying  upon  the  truth  of  thofe  tales,)  “ is  the  pig  feven,  but  without  any  appearances  of  hydrophobia, 
fo  infe&ious,  or  fo  eafily  and  readily  communicated  by  fo  The  dog  afterwards  became  the  property  of  a gentleman, 
many  and  various  ways  as  this  of  a mad  dog  is  ; for  the  who  kept  him  nearly  twelve  months,  and  he  had  never  any 
flighted  bite,  only  tearing  the  fkin,  without  drawing  blood;  marks  of  the  difeafe.  The  rabbit  was  accidentally  killed 
or  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  Haver  of  the  mad  animal,  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  experiment.”  See  two  cafes 
either  frcfli  or  dried  for  fome  time,  taken  upon  the  tongue  or  of  Rabies  Canina,  by  Dr.  Babington,  & c in  the  Medical 
lips;  or  rending  a perfon’s  clothes  and  leaving  the  flaver  on  Records  and  Refearches,  Lond.  1798,  p.  136 — 8. 
them  to  dry,  has  produced  this  difeafe  ; as  a woman  had  her  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  is  of  an  unfatis- 
coat  torn  by  a mad  dog,  which  fhe  a confiderable  time  after  fadlory  and  even  contradictory  nature,  in  refpeft  to  the  qua- 
fewed  up,  and  bit  off  the  thread  with  her  teeth,  and  fome  lities  and  operation  of  the  virus  of  rabies ; and  much  re- 
time after  died  rabid  from  biting  off  that  thread.  (Hildanus  mains  to  be  afeertained  by  future  experiment  and  inveftiga- 
Obf.  Chir.)  Alfo  a man  only  killing  his  children  to  take  tion.  We  know,  however,  too  well,  that  the  fatal  conic  - 
his  leave  of  them  when  he  had  the  rabies  upon  him,  they  all  quences  of  the  poifon  have  appeared,  in  fome  inilances,  in 
boon  after  died  rabid.  (Palmarius  de  Morb.  Contag.)  Kill-  which  every  pradlice  had  been  adopted,  after  the  inflidlion 
ing  a favourite  dog  that  was  mad  had  the  fame  efteCl,  &c.  of  the  bite,  to  remove  the  bitten  part,  as  well  as  every 
has  produced  this  mod  fatal  difeafe.”  (On  Difeafes  of  Bar-  portion  of  the  poifon  that  could  be  fuppofed  to  lodge  in  the 
badoes,  p.  249.  See  feveral  fnnilar  cafes  quoted  by  Dr.  wound. 

Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  98  — 104.)  Hillary  admits,  however.  We  ftiould  now  have  proceeded  to  deferibe  the  fymptoms 
that  the  poifon  does  not  appear  to  infebl  a perfon  through  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  affe&s  the  dog,  in  order  that  it  might 
the  unbroken  Hein  ; and  there  is  certainly  a defeCl  of  accu-  be  fpeedily  recognifed,  and  diftinguilhed  from  other  difeafes, 
rate  detail,  in  the  cafes  quoted  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  where  the  to  which  that  animal  is  fubjeCt : but  this  has  been  already 
infedion  was  faid  to  have  been  communicated  when  no  fo  fully  and  diilindlly  done,  by  a writer  poffeffed  of  an  ex- 
bite was  inflicled.  Some  excoriation  or  rupture  of  the  traordinary  degree  of  experience  upon  the  fubjedl,  that  we 
cuticle  mav  have  exilled,  although  unnoticed,  in  the  hands  of  mull  refer  our  readers  to  his  defeription  (fee  the  article 
thofe  who  examined  the  mouths  of  dogs  in  this  malady.  Dog)  ; and  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  fymptoms  of 
(See  Hamilton,  cafe  iii.  p.  100,  cafe  ix.  p.  103.)  Where  the  difeafe,  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  fubjedl.  We  may  juft 
the  difeafe  was  produced  by  a rabid  dog,  licking  a fore  until  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  influence  of  names,  in  refpedt 
it  bled,  we  underlland  how  the  infedlion  would  be  occaiioned  alfo  to  the  difeafe  in  the  dog,  has  led  to  fome  dangerous 
by  abforption.  See  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Tranf.  before  quoted,  popular  miftakes,  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  article  juft 
p.  301.  referred  to.  The  term  hydrophobia,  being  erroneoufly  ap- 

As  the  bite  only  ferves  the  purpofe  of  inoculation,  the  plied  to  the  rabies  of  the  dog,  has  induced  a fuppofition 
danger  arifing  from  it  will  be  various,  as  it  happens  to  be  in-  that  no  dog  is  rabid,  while  he  continues  to  drink  ; whereas 
flidted  in  a part  more  or  lefs  vafcular  ; or  as  the  teeth  are  he  is  conftantly  endeavouring  to  quench  his  thirft  in  that  dif- 
more  or  lefs  loaded  with  the  poifon.  There  is  the  greateft  eafe.  And  again,  the  appellation  of  maclnefs  has  led  to  a 
danger  from  bites  in  the  face,  and  the  fymptoms  come  on  belief  that  violence  and  lury  are  charafterillic  of  rabies  in 
fooneil ; bites  in  the  hands  alfo,  which  are  generally  bare,  the  dog  ; but,  though  he  is  irritable  and  peevilh,  there  is 
are  full  of  danger.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  cioLh-  nothing  of  wildnefs  in  his  difpofition.  In  confequence  of 
ing,  by  wiping  the  teeth  of  the  animal,  greatly  leffens  the  this  miilake,  dogs  have  been  allowed  to  go  about,  fondled, 
danger  of  infection.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  human  fpecies  and  even  flept  with  (fee  Mem.  of  Swedifh  Acad.  1777) 
is  much  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  infection  than  the  dog.  Four  a rabid  ftate. 

men  and  twelve  dogs  were  bit  by  the  fame  rabid  dog,  and  Hijlory  of  Symptoms.  — The  wound  inflidlcd  by  the  bite  of 
eyery  one  of  the  dogs  died  rabid,  while  all  the  four  men  a rabid  animal  has  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and 
efcaped,  though  they  ufed  no  other  means  of  prevention  heals  as  readily  as  the  bite  of  an  animal  that  is  not  rabid, 
but  inch  as  we  fee  every  day  to  fail.  There  is  alfo  an  in-  From  the  time  of  the  bite  until  the  period  wdien  the  fymp- 
ftance  of  tu'enty  perfons  being  bit  by  the  fame  mad  dog,  of  toms  appear,  there  is  no  derangement  of  health,  nor  any 
whom  only  one  had  the  difeafe.  (See  Dr.  Hunter's  paper,  perceptible  change  in  the  conftitution,  provided  the  perfon 
p.  3C2.)  Some  writers  have  calculated,  indeed,  that,  on  bitten  be  not  under  the  influence  of  fear.  The  interval  be- 
an average,  only  one  p:rfon  in  twenty-five,  who  are  bitten  tween  the  infection  and  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe 
by  rabid  dogs,  fuffer  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Hamilton,  how-  varies  confiderably  in  different  inilances  : the  moll  common 
ever,  on  collating  a great  number  of  inilances  of  bites  re-  period,  as  it  was  long  ago  Hated  by  Coelius  Aurelianus,  ap- 
ceived,  found  that  the  average  did  not  amount  fo  high  : he  pears  to  be  about  forty  days  or  fix  weeks.  Dr.  Mead  Hates 
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the  ordinary  interval  at  between  thirty  and  forty  days : 
(Mead  on  Poifons,  p.  130.)  and  Dr.  Babington  from  three 
to  five  weeks ; fome  instances  occurring  much  earlier,  and 
others  not  for  many  months,  fo  that  he  confiders  the  ave- 
rage from  four  to  twelve  weeks.  (Med.  Records  and  Re- 
fearches,  before  quoted.)  In  the  cafes  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Know- 
ledge, the  interval  varied  from  thirty-one  days  to  feventeen 
months.  Dr.  Plamiiton  draws  the  following  conclufions,  as 
to  the  interval  between  the  bite  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
difeafe,  from  a table  of  13 1 cafes.  Only  three  took  the 
difeafe  before  the  1 8th  day,  none  before  the  nth — from  the 
1 8th  to  the  30th,  feventeen  were  feized  : — fixty-three  began 
to  be  ill  from  30  to  59  days  after  the  bite  ; — twenty-three 
were  attacked  from  two  to  three  months  inclufive ; — nine 
from  three  to  four  months  ; — two  at  five  months; — one  at 
five  months  and  eleven  days  ; — one  at  fix  months  ; — one  at 
feven  months  ; — two  at  eight  months  ; — one  between  eight  and 
nine  months  \—two  at  nine  months  ; — one  at  eleven  months  ; 

. — one  at  fourteen  months  ; — two  at  eighteen  months  ; — and 
one  at  nineteen  months.  "(Vol.  i.  p.  113.)  The  laft-men- 
tioned  interval  is,  he  thinks,  the  longeft  to  which  any  credit 
can  be  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a cafe  is  related  by  Dr. 
Bardfley  of  Manchefter,  which  proved  fatal,  as  is  ufual ; 
and  every  inquiry  refpedting  which  corroborated  the  patient’s 
repeated  affertion,  “ that  he  had  never  fulfered  the  leaft 
injury  from  any  animal,  except  the  bite,  inflidted  twelve  years 
fince,  by  an  apparent  mad  dog.”  (See  Memoirs  of  the 
"Titer,  and  Philof.  Society  of  Manchefter,  vol.  iv.  part  ii. 
p.  431.)  In  this  inftance,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  was 
perfedtly  clear,  and  the  evidence  as  to  the  bite  not  lefs  fa- 
tisfaftory : fo  that  we  mull  either  admit  the  latent  ftate  of 
the  poifon  for  this  long  interval,  or  the  fpontaneom  origin  of 
hydrophobia  in  man.  Dr.  Bardfley’s  paper,  which  contains 
a reference  to  numerous  cafes,  in  which  the  latent  period 
of  the  poifon  was  long,  is  worthy  of  perufal.  But  to 
proceed. 

At  an  uncertain  time  after  the  inflidtion  of  the  bite,  the 
patient  feels  fome  degree  of  pain  or  uneafy  fenfation  in  the 
bitten  part,  which  is  fometimes  compared  to  a Torching 
by  heat,  is  fometimes  attended  with  itching,  and  fometimes 
luppofed  to  be  rheumatic.  This  pain,  when  the  bite,  as  is 
molt  frequent,  is  in  the  hand,  fpreads  up  the  outfide  of  the 
arm  to  the  (houlder,  (not  affedting  the  axilla,)  and  the  neck. 
In  fome  cafes  the  cicatrix  left  by  the  bite  is  faid  to  become 
inflamed,  and  even  to  difcharge.  Thefe  pains  are  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a general  deprefiion  of  fpirits,  and  efpecially  a 
fenfe  of  undefcribable  liftleffnefs  and  anxiety.  Sometimes  a 
general  rigor  or  chill  occurs,  as  in  the  commencement  of  a 
fever.  The  night  is  palled  in  the  fame  reftlefs  ftate,  with- 
out deep.  The  appetite  begins  to  fail,  and  fome  thirft  is 
prefent.  And  now  the  peculiar  fymptom  which  gives  the 
difeafe  its  name,  the  dread  of  liquids,  is  difcovered,  often 
accidentally,  on  attempting  to  take  drink  ; as  the  liquid  ap- 
proaches the  lips,  a fudden  convulfive  fob,  or  catch  in  the 
breath,  with  a momentary  fenfation  of  choking,  takes 
place,  which  is  renewed  at  every  attempt.  As  the  difeafe 
advances,  this  attempt  is  not  thought  of  without  horror, 
and  the  very  idea  excites  thefe  fpafmodic  fits  of  choking  in 
the  throat,  and  catching  of  the  breath.  This  may  be  belt 
illuftrated  by  examples.  “ On  our  propofing  to  him  to 
drink.”  fays  Dr.  Marcet,  fpeaking  of  a hydrophobic  pa- 
tient, “ he  ftarted  up,  and  recovered  his  breath  by  a deep 
convulfive  infpiration  ; yet  he  exprefled  much  regret  that  he 
could  not  drink,  as  he  conceived  it  would  give  him  great  re- 
lief, his  mouth  being  extremely  parched  and  clammy.  On 
being  urged  to  try,  however,  he  took  up  a cup  of  water 
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in  one  hand  and  a tea-fpoon  in  the  other.  The  thought  of 
drinking  out  of  the  cup  appeared  to  him  intolerable ; but 
he  feemed  determined  to  drink  with  the  fpoon.  With  an 
expreflion  of  terror,  yet  with  great  refolution,  he  filled  the 
fpoon,  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips  : but  before  it 
reached  his  mouth,  his  courage  forfook  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  defift.  He  repeatedly  renewed  the  attempt,  but 
with  no  more  fuccefs.  His  arm  became  rigid  and  immove- 
able, whenever  he  tried  to  raife  it  towards  his  mouth,  and 
he  ftruggled  in  vain  again  ft  this  fpafmodic  refiftance.  At 
laft  (hutting  his  eyes,  and  with  a kind  of  convulfive  effort, 
he  fuddenly  threw  into  his  mouth  a few  drops  of  the  fluid, 
which  he  actually  fwallowed,  But  at  the  fame  inftant  he 
jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  flew  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  panting  for  breath,  and  in  a ftate  of  indefcribable 
terror.”  (See  Medico-chirurgical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  i. 
p.  138.  Lond.  1809.)  A patient  of  Dr.  Bardfley’s,  hav- 
ing eaten  fome  bread  and  butter,  with  great  difficulty,  was 
requefted  to  wafli  down  this  folid  food  with  fome  liquid ; 
and  he  exprefled  a readinefs  to  make  the  trial.  “ On  receiving 
a bafin  of  butter-milk,  he  haftily  applied  it,  with  a deter- 
mined countenance,  to  his  lips  when  he  was  inftantly 
feized  with  io  fevere  a fpafm  and  rigidity  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck,  that  he  was  compelled,  in  an  agony,  to  defift 
from  drinking.  Shortly  after,  he  railed  himfelf  upon  his 
knees  in  bed,  took  the  bowl  again  into  his  hands,  and  by 
forcibly  ftretching  his  neck  forward,  at  the  moment  he  re- 
ceived the  liquid  into  his  mouth,  and  then  violently  throwing 
his  head  backwards,  he  fucceeded  in  fwallowing  a fmall 
portion.  He  appeared  highly  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of 
this  effort,  and  the  fortitude  he  had  exhibited  ; and  exult- 
ingly  demanded  another  draught  of  the  butter-milk,  as  he 
now  thought  he  could  conquer  the  difficulty  he  had  hitherto 
experienced.  But  a violent  return  of  the  fpafms  in  the 
throat  and  neck  checked  this  attempt.  Thefe  convulfions 
were  terminated  by  the  ftomach  difcharging  the  liquid  pre- 
viou fly  fwallowed,  highly  tinged  with  bile.”  (Memoirs  of 
Manchefter  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  439.)  In  a word,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  the  byftander,  that  every  attempt  to  pafs  liquid  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue  excites  convulfions  in  the  larynx  and 
pharynx,  and  even  in  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft  and  abdomen; 
and  therefore  this  fymptom,  the  hydrophobia,  as  Dr.  Mead 
and  others  have  remarked,  is  not  a delirious  dread,  or  hallu- 
cination of  the  mind,  but  a matter  of  experience,  which  at 
firft  excites  the  furprife  of  the  patient.  Mead  affirms  that 
it  fhould  have  been  called,  not  hydrophobia , but  Soo-Kara-noo-is, 
dyfcatapofis,  or  difficulty  in  fwallowing.  (See  his  Mechani- 
cal Account  of  Poifons,  p.  146,  3d  edit.) 

But  the  dread  of  fwallowing  liquids,  although  the  moft  An- 
gular fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,, 
conftitutes  but  a fmall  part  of  this  diftreffing  malady.  It  is 
only  one  among  many  other  effedts  of  the  poifon  upon  the 
nervous  fyftem  at  large.  The  ftate  of  difeafe  into  which 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  thrown,  is  evinced  by  the  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  whole  frame,  mind  and  body,  and  the  excel- 
five  fufceptibility  to  all  impreffions  ; hence  the  conftant 
watching  and  inquietude  ; and  the  fudden  fits  of  anger  and 
impatience,  arifing  from  the  moft  trifling  caufes,  as  the 
patient  himfelf  readily  allows,  and  even  wonders  at,  and  apo- 
logizes for,  in  the  fucceeding  moments  of  compofure.  Hence 
alfo  the  diftrefs,  and  even  the  recurrence  of  his  fpafms,  oc- 
cafioned  often  by  the  flighted  motion  of  the  air,  as  from 
opening  the  door,  from  the  approach  of  any  perfon,  or  ever* 
of  a perfon’s  hand,  in  front  of  him  ; from  hearing  water 
poured  from  one  veflel  to  another ; or  even  by  the  buzzing 
of  a fly.  This  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is 
farther  manifefted  in  the  extreme  timidity  and  fufpicion  of 
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the  patient,  in  the  imaginary  objects  of  terror  and  uneafinefs 
which  the  fenfes  frequently  reprefent  to  him,  and  in  the  oc- 
cafional  delirium  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  eafdy  collefts  himfelf.  The  circumftances  may  be 
illuftrated  by  referring  to  almoit  every  cafe  on  record. 
Dr.  Bardfley,  fpeaking  of  the  patient  before  mentioned, 
lays,  “ He  "was  now  alarmed  to  a degree  of  diffraction  at 
being  left  alone  ; he  examined  every  objeft  with  a timid  and 
fufpicious  eye  ; and,  upon  the  lcaft  noife  of  a footllep  in  the 
gallery,  he  begged,  in  the  molt  piteous  accents,  to  be  pro- 
dded from  harm.” — “I  obferved  he  frequently  fixed  his 
eyes,  with  horror  and  affright,  on  fome  ideal  object ; and 
then,  with  a fudden  and  violent  motion,  buried  his  head 
underneath  the  bed-clothes.  The  lait  time  I faw  him  repeat 
this  action,  I was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  his  ter- 
ror. He  eagerly  alked  if  I had  not  heard  bowlings  and 
fcratchings  ? " On  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  fud- 
denly  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  extending  his  arms  in  a 
defenfive  pofture,  and  forcibly  throwing  back  his  body  and 
head.  The  mufcles  of  the  face  were  agitated  by  various 
fpafmodic  contortions  ; — his  eye -balls  glared,  and  feemed 
ready  to  ffart  from  their  fockets  ; and  at  that  moment,  when 
cryino-  out  in  an  agonizing  tone — ‘ Do  you  not  fee  that 
black°  dog  ?’ — his  countenance  and  attitude  exhibited  the 
molt  dreadful  picture  of  complicated  horror,  diftrefs,  and 
rage,  that  words  can  deferibe,  or  imagination  paint.” — 
“ His  mental  faculties  at  this  period  (a  fhort  time  before 
death)  fuffered  very  little  derangement  ; for  although,  when 
not  attending  to  external  objects,  he  would  utter  fome  inco- 
herent fentences  ; yet,  the  moment  he  was  fpoken  to,  he  was 
perfe&ly  colleded,and  returned  rational  anfwers.”  (Bardfiey, 
loc.  cit.")  Dr.  Marcet  obferves,  in  regard  to  his  patient,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  difeafe — “ He  appeared  Hill  coherent 
and  diftinft  in  his  ideas  ; but  fome  of  his  conceptions  were 
confiderably  difturbed.  His  fight  was  not  materially  im- 
paired, for  he  could  tell  what  hour  it  was  by  looking  at  the 
clock  : but  he  often  fancied  he  beheld  objects  which  were 
not  before  him.  He  thought,  for  inftance,  that  he  faw 
various  infefts  and  reptiles  crawl  about  him.  ‘ My  fight  is 
queer,’  faid  he,  ‘ I think  I lee  ftrange  animals,’  See. 
Once  or  twice  he  exclaimed  with.an  accent  of  terror,  ‘ Who 
is  pouring  cold  water  down  my  head  ? yet  no  one  was  near 
him.  He  was  confcious  of  his  extreme  irritability,  and 
often  prayed  to  be  kept  tranquil.  This  unfortunate  man, 
in  the  height  of  his  diltrefs,  Hill  apologized  for  his  aifts  of 
violence,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  oc- 
cafioned  this  extraordinary  agitation.’’  Medico-chirurgical 
Tranfac.  vol.  i.  p.  147.  . 

Thefe  ftatements  may  convey  to  the  reader  iome  notion  of 
the  miferable  condition  of  the  fufferer,  afflifted  by  this 
malady,  and  of  its  peculiar  and  charafteiifinc  fymptoms  , the 
impreffion  of  which  cannot  be  eafily  effaced  from  the  recol- 
lection of  thofe  who  have  witneffed  them.  There  are  fome 
other  circumtlances  belonging  to  the  difeafe,  of  lefs  note, 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  is  a conftant 
collection  of  a thick,  ropy,  and  tenacious  faliva  in  the 
fauces,  which  is  often  productive  of  extreme  diftrefs  ; for 
as  the  miferable  fufferer  is  unabie  to  make  the  fmalle ft  at- 
tempt to  fwallow  it,  without  exciting  the  convuifive  choking, 
he  fpits  it  out  inceffantly,  and  with  great  vehemence  and 
difficulty,  often  cautioning  the  byftanders  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  “Oh1  do  fomething  for  me;’’  exclaimed  Dr. 
Marcet’s  patient,  “ I would  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  ! I cannot  raife  the  phlegm ; it  flicks  to  me  like 
bird-lime.”  Dr.  Wavell’s  patient,  at  times,  drew  the  vifcid 
phlegm  from  his  mouth  with  his  fingers,  and  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity  and  eagernefs,  threw  it  againfl  the  wall.  The 


pulfe  in  the  beginning  is  not  quick,  nor  is  the  (kin  hot  ; and 
there  is  none  of  the  mufcular  debility  fo  remarkable  in  fever  : 
but  as  the  difeafe  proceeds,  there  is  fome  feverifh  heat,  and 
the  pulfe  becomes  quick,  varying,  however,  exceedingly  as 
flight  caufes  of  irritation  influence  the  patient  : as  deatli  ap- 
proaches, it  ufually  becomes  very  quick  and  tremulous. 
Sicknefs  and  vomiting  often  occur,  when  a little  phlegm, 
tinged  with  brown  or  yellow  bile,  is  brought  up.  There  is 
often  a fenfe  of  great  opprefiion  and  ftridture  about  the 
breaft,  or  what  has  been  called  anxiety  about  the  pnecordia, 
and  which  is  probably  an  affe&ion  of  the  heart;  for  it  is  ac- 
companied with  fighing  and  deep  irregular  infpirations,  and 
the  patients  find  fome  relief  frpm  motion,  as  running  and 
walking,  which  fhew  the  lungs  not  to  be  the  feat  of  the  op- 
predion.  The  countenance  is  generally  forrowful,  and 
often  expreffive  of  a great  degree  of  horror  and  diflrefs. 

There  isaconliderable  variety  in  the  fymptoms  in  different 
conflitutions  : even  the  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  fwallow- 
ing  liquids,  occurs  in  very  different  degrees.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  difeafe  that  admits*>f  greater  variation  than 
the  degree  of  mental  derangement,  which  in  fome  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  extreme  irritability  and  impatience  ; in 
others  to  muttering  and  incoherent  talking,  yet  giving  ra- 
tional anfwers  when  queflions  areafked  ; and  in  a few  it  rifes 
into  fhort  fits  of  the  mod  violent  rage  and  fury,  in  which  the 
patients  bite  and  tear  themfelves  and  every  thing  near  them. 
In  general  they  manifefl  no  difpofition  to  mifehief  ; yet  popu- 
lar prejudice  is  ftill  on  the  watch  for  the  “ barking  and  biting 
like  a dog,”  as  the  difeafe  advances.  In  the  cafe  related  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  the  byftanders  confidently  expected  the  fymp- 
tom  of  barking , which  they  “ thought  at  laft  to  have  clearly 
difeovered  in  the  peculiar  noife  which  he  made  in  breathing.” 
Dr.  Waved,  fpeaking  of  this  fort  of  refpiration,  fays,  “ the 
noife  he  made  in  drawing  air  into  his  lungs  was  undoubtedly 
peculiar  ; but  neither  in  my  opinion,  nor  in  that  of  any  other 
medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him,  did  it  bear  the  leaft 
refemblance  to  the  barking  of  a dog.”  (Med.  Records  and 
Refearches,  p.  151.)  Were  this  notion  of  the  canine  meta- 
morphofis,  which  the  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  effedt  in 
man,  merely  fpeculative,  it  would  be  lefs  important  to  con- 
fute it ; but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  pra&ical  refult  of 
it,  in  the  cruel  and  murderous  plan  of  fuffocating  the  pa- 
tient, has  been  followed,  both  in  France  and  in  this  country, 
within  the  laft  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
See  Hamilton  on  Hydrophobia,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  and  App. 
p.  xxviii. 

The  duration  of  life,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fymptoms  of  hydrophobia,  has  been  on  an  average  about 
four  days;  it  varies  from  thirty-fix  hours  to  five,  or  even, 
though  rarely,  fix  days.  The  termination  of  life  is  like- 
wife  various  in  different  inftances  : death  is  often  very  fudden, 
being  produced  by  one  of  the  convulfive  attacks,  fuch  as 
occur  on  the  attempts  to  drink  ; at  other  times,  more  gene- 
ral convulfions  carry  off  the  patient  ; while  in  other  inftances, 
again,  the  ftrength  finks  fuddenly,  the  patient  becomes 
quiet  and  calm,  and  dies  with  a placid  countenance,  and 
without  a ftruggle. 

Difleflions. — With  the  hope  of  acquiring  fome  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  of  the  organs  in  which  it 
is  principally  feated,  phylicians  have  ardently  purfued  the 
invertigation  of  the  changes  of  ftrudfure  connected  with  it, 
by  careful  and  almoft  innumerable  diffedlions  of  thofe  who 
have  died  of  it.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  light  what- 
ever has  been  thrown  upon  the  fubjcdl  by  thefe  ample  exami- 
nations. For,  although  in  general  fome  morbid  changes  in 
the  ftrudlure  of  different  parts  has  been  difeovered,  yet  thefe 
have  been  found  in  various  organs,  in  different  cafes ; thofe 
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organs,  which  appeared  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  difeafe 
in  one  inftance,  being  found  altogether  found  in  another,  and 
•vice  verfd ; and  the  morbid  changes  obferved  in  general, 
are  by  no  means  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  difeafe. 

The  moll  frequent  appearances  which  have  prefented 
themfelves  on  diffedlion,  have  been  marks  of  flight  inflamma- 
tion in  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach,  near  the  cnrdia  or  upper 
orifice,  confifting  of  red  fpots  or  blotches,  or  merely  of  an 
increafed  number  of  red  veflels,  with  fmall  ftreaks  of  red 
blood  ; in  many  cafes  a fimilar  inflammatory  appearance  has 
been  found  in  the  pharynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  fome- 
times  extending  along  the  whole  of  that  paflage  to  the  fto- 
mach. This  ftate  of  the  throat,  afophagus,  and  ftomach, 
feems  to  afford  an  explanation,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  efpecially  of  liquids,  which 
require  a more  aftive  contraction  of  the  paflage  : but  the 
exceffive  dread  at  the  attempt,  and  the  convulfions  excited 
by  it,  can  only  be  afcribed  to  that  peculiar  ftate  of  irritabi- 
lity of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  characterizes  the  difeafe. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  cafes  of  hydrophobia  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  no  inflammation  in  thofe  parts  have  been 
found.  (See  Dr.  Babington’s  in  Med.  Records,  &c.  p.  124.) 
In  fome  cafes,  a glairy  fluid  has  been  found  in  the  ftomach 
in  confiderable  quantities  ; in  others  a dark  bilious  matter 
has  been  faid  to  line  its  cavity.  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

Many  diffeCtions  of  perfons  who  had  died  in  a ftate  of  ra- 
bies are  recorded,  in  which  appearances  of  inflammation 
and  great  congeftion  of  the  blood-veft’els  were  difcovered  in 
other  vifcera,  efpecially  in  the  brain  and  its  furrounding  mem- 
branes, and  in  the  lungs.  Sometimes  hot  only  an  increafed 
vafcularity  of  the  pia  mater,  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the 
brain  itfelf  has  been  found,  but  alfo  flight  watery  effulions 
on  the  furface  of  the  brain.  A ftate  of  congeftion  in  the 
lungs,  refembling  that  which  is  difcovered  after  a fatal  perip- 
neumony,  has  occurred  in  many  inftances  to  a confiderable 
extent  ; and  the  veflels  of  the  diaphragm  have  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved to  be  unufually  turgid.  (See  Dr.  Babington’s  cafes 

in  Med.  Communic.  and  Med.  Records,  &c Mead  on 

Poifons. — Ferriar’s  Med.  Hid.  and  Reflections,  vol.  iii  ) 
Dr.  Ferriar,  indeed,  is  difpofed  to  attribute  much  of  the  dif- 
eafe to  this  pulmonary  derangement.  “ If  future  diffec- 
tions  ffiould  prove,’’  he  fays,  “ that  congeftion  in  the  lungs 
generally  appears  in  thofe  who  die  of  rabies,  I confefs  that 
1 ffiould  be  difpofed  to  confider  this  difeafe  as  dependent  on 
the  obllruclion  of  the  circulation  in  that  important  organ. 
Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  head,  and  compreffion  of  the 
brain,  mull  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  obftruCtion,  ra- 
pidly formed.  The  quick  panting  refpiration,  anxiety,  and 
ludden  debility,  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  caufe.  In  faCt, 
we  find  a fimilar  degree  of  tremor  attendant  on  the  croup, 
which  confifts  in  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  and  deftroys 
by  fuffocation.  That  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  ftomach 
and  cefophagus,  which  produces  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing 
liquids,  may  not  only  arife  from  fympathy,  but  the  fymptom 
itfelf  may  occur  in  confequence  of  the  ftate  of  the  lungs 
alone.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  34.)  But  in  forming  thqfe  conjec- 
tures, this  intelligent  phyiician  has  overlooked  the  circum- 
ftance,  that,  however  rapidly  fuch  congeftion  may  take 
place,  in  common  peripneumony,  no  approximation  of  any 
of  the  fymptoms  to  thofe  of  hydrophobia  is  ever  feen  to  oc- 
cur ; and  the  peculiar  affeClion  of  the  nervous  fyftem  is  furely 
inexplicable  upon  any  fuch  mechanical  grounds. 

Some  writers  have  deferibed  various  derangements  of  the 
liver  and  other  abdominal  vifcera,  which  difleCtion  has  dif- 
covered, efpecially  appearances  of  congeftion  or  flight  in- 
flammation r Mead,  Hillary,  and  others,  have  mentioned  a 


peculiar  drynefs  of  the  pericardium,  &c.  But  thefe  changes 
appear  to  be  accidental,  and  are  more  frequently  nc5t  to  be 
found.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
nature  of  the  malady  is  not  manifefted  by  any  peculiar  dif- 
order  of  ftruCture  in  any  organ  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  anatomical  inveftigation. 

Diagnofs. — From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fymptoms 
above  detailed,  it  might  be  conceived  that  no  difficulty 
could  occur,  in  diftinguiffiing  rabies  canina  from  every  other 
difeafe  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  But  this  is  very 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  as  the  records  of  medicine  evince. 
For  many  hiftories  are  related,  in  which,  although  the 
difeafe  was  the  confequence  of  a bite,  it  partook  more  of 
the  nature  of  fome  other  malady ; and  others  are  detailed, 
in  which  no  bite  had  preceded  the  difeafe,  or  had  occurred 
at  fo  diftant  a period  as  to  render  its  influence  in  exciting 
the  difeafe  extremely  queftionable:  not  to  mention  the  num- 
ber of  miftakes  which  have  been  committed,  in  confequence 
of  the  fymptom  ( hydrophobia , or  dread  of  water,)  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  effence,  or  pathognomonic  fymptom  of 
the  difeafe. 

In  many  circumftances  the  tetanus  bears  a confiderable 
refemblance  to  rabies,  and  has',  doubtlefs,  been  miftaken  for 
it.  (See  Tetanus.)  This  moft  violent  and  fatal  difeafe 
is  moft  frequently  occafioned  by  flight  wounds,  efpecially 
about  the  hands  or  other  tendinous  parts ; it  feldom  appears 
till  after  fome  little  time  has  elapfed,  and  the  wound  has 
healed;  it  is  marked  by  paroxyfms  of  violent  general  fpafms, 
beginning  in  the  neck  and  throat,  and  accompanied  by  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  or  total  lofs  of  that  power ; thefe 
fpafms  are  excited  by  the  flighted:  caufes,  “ for  almoft  every 
attempt  at  motion,  as  attempting  a change  of  pofture,  en- 
deavouring to  /wallow,  and  even  to  fpeak,  fometimes  gives 
occafion  to  a renewal  of  the  fpafms  over  the  whole  body.” 
(See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  vol.  iii.  chap,  on  Tetanus );  and  the 
difeafe  generally  proves  fatal  by  one  of  thefe  convulfioas 
about  the  fourth  day.  In  all  thefe  circumftances  there  is 
much  fimilarity  with  thofe  of  rabies,  infomuch  that  fome 
practitioners  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  rabies,  as  the  re- 
iult  of  the  poifon  of  a rabid  animal ; and  contended  that  the 
difeafe  is,  in  all  cafes,  a tetanus,  excited  only  by  the  wound 
which  the  teeth  infliCt.  Inftances  certainly  occur,  in  which, 
from  a view  of  the  fymptoms,  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  difeafe  were  tetanus  or  hydrophobia. 
Dr.  Bardfley  deferibes  the  cafe  of  a young  gentleman,  who, 
after  having  had  his  finger  (lightly  wounded  by  a fplinter  of 
wood,  was  affeCted  in  about  a week  with  fpafms  about  the 
lips,  locked  jaw,  and  paroxyfms  of  general  fpafm.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  attack  he  could  not  fwallow  any  watery 
fluids.  “ Whenever  they  approached  his  mouth,  the  con- 
vulfive  fpafms  of  the  face  returned,  and  his  head  was  forci- 
bly drawn  backwards.”  (Mem.  of  the  Manchefter  Soc.  vol. 
iv.  p.  477.)  The  perfon  who  communicated  this  cafe,  had 
formerly  feen  the  fame  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bite  of 
a horfe.  Both  thefe  patients  recoverd.  Similar  examples 
of  the  occurrence  of  hydrophobic  fymptoms,  arifing  in  cafes 
of  local  injury,  are  mentioned  by  Hildanus,  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus,  and  others. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  tetanic  fpafms 
generally  commence  within  a few  days  after  the  injury,  or 
in  a much  ffiorter  period  than  thofe  of  rabies ; that  the  jaw 
is  commonly  rigidly  locked  in  tetanus,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck  and  back  moft  particularly  affeCted  ; that  the 
fpafms  are  of  a more  fixed  or  “ tonic"  fpecies,  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cullen)  confiding  of  rigid  and  long-continued 
contraction,  rather  than  of  ffiort  convulfive  aCtion,  and  are 
relieved  rather  by  remiffion  of  their  violence,  than  by  a com- 
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plete  folution  of  the  fpafm  ; that'  there'  is  lefs  feverifhnefs, 
quicknefs  of  pulfe,  and  third  in  tetanus  ; and  above  all, 
that  there  is  little  of  that  extreme  mobility  of  feeling, 
and  anxious,  impatient,  and  apprehenfive  date  of  mind, 
which  marks  the  hydrophobic  condition. 

There  is  another  difeafe,  hyjleria , which,  in  fome  of  the 
many  forms  which  it  affumes,  occafionally  puts  on  a hydro- 
phobic  appearance.  The  leading  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe 
are  often  of  a violently  fpafmodic  nature  ; and  one  of  them, 
which  has  been  confidered  as  pathognomonic,  the  globus 
hyjlericus , confids  in  a fpafmodic  affection  of  the  gullet,  and 
is  often  connected  with  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  But  the 
concourfe  of  fymptoms  in  hyderia,  generally  differs  alto- 
gether from  thofe  of  rabies,  and  could  lead  to  no  nudake, 
had  not  the  error  of  regarding  the  dread  of  water  as  the 
effence  of  that  difeafe  been  adopted.  In  confequence  of 
this  error,  and  the  improper  application  of  the  term  hydro- 
phobia, as  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  extreme  confufion  has 
occurred  in  the  hi  dory  of  canine  madnefs. 

Thus  while  fome  phyffcians,  miffed  by  this  name,  have 
defcribed  cafes  of  fpontaneous  hydrophobia,  i.  e.  hydrophobia 
arifing  without  any  obvious  exciting  caufe;  others  have  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  the  difeafe  to  various  caufes,  altogether 
different  from  each  other.  Dr.  Rufh,  for  indance,  enu- 
merates twelve  caufes  of  hydrophobia,  beffdes  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal;  among  thefe  are  cold  night  air,  worms,  eating 
beech  nuts,  great  third,  fear,  hydrocephalus,  and  typhus 
fever.  (See  Med.  Inq.  and  Obf.  vol  v.  p.213.)  The 
truth  is,  that  the  fymptom  hydrophobia  is  fo  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  canine  madnefs,  that  it  occurs  in  a number  of 
other  difeafes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  fome  cafes 
faid  to  be  actually  abfent  from  the  true  rabies.  A fatal  cafe 
of  canine  madnefs  is  related  by  Hildanus,  (p.  365.  obferv. 
88  ),  in  which  there  was  no  hydrophobia.  And  three  cafes 
of  the  fame  nature  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mead.  (On  Poi- 
fons,  p.  147.)  But  the  number  of  diforders  in  which  a 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  a concomitant  hydrophobia 
occurred,  is  very  great.  Mead,  Morgagni,  Plater,  and 
others  notice  it  as  accompanying  hyderia.  “ I have  known 
it,”  fays  the  fird  named  phylician,  “ in  the  height  of  a vio- 
lent hyderic  dilorder,  to  have  continued  for  many  hours, 
till  the  convulfive  motions  in  the  throat  were  quieted  by 
proper  medicines  ; and  I remember  a cafe,  in  wh’ch  fits  of 
a palpitation  of  the  heart  were  attended  with  fo  great  a de- 
gree of  it,  that  it  feemed  not  to  differ  from  the  true  hydro- 
phobia.” (Loc.  cit.)  Boerhaave  ufed  to  mention  an  inffance 
of  it  accompanying  a fever  occafioned  by  heat  and  fatigue, 
joined  to  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  connected  with  various  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic 
affections  of  the  throat,  gullet,  and  domach.  Thus  Sau- 
vages  quotes  one  cafe,  where  it  fupervened  to  typhus ; and 
another,  where  it  accompanied  the  variolous  fore  throat. 
(See  Nofol.  Method.)  But  the  mod  remarkable  cafes  of 
this  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Medical  Effays, 
(vol.  i.  p 222  and  227,)  in  which  hydrophobia  was  pro- 
duced by  unufual  irritation  in  the  domach,  without  the  mod 
diftant  fufpicion  of  rabid  poifon.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes 
there  was  violent  inflammation  of  the  domach,  the  patient 
frequently  fpouted  faliva  from  his  mouth,  and  had  all  the 
horror  at  the  fight  of  water,  which  occurs  in  cafes  of  true 
rabies,  where  the  difficulty  of  drinking  has  been  experienced. 
Both  thefe  perfons  recovered  (See  Gastritis.)  The 
fymptom  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  water,  has  alfo  accom- 
panied pleurify  and  peripneumony  (fee  Ferriar’s  Med. 
Hid.  and  Refl.  vol.  iii.  p.  24 — 26.) ; and  the  Writer  of  this 
article  once  faw  it  connected  with  St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

But  farther,  this  fymptom,  the  dread  of  liquids,  uncon- 


nected with  rabies,  does  not  always  arife  from  local  irrita- 
tion ; it  has  been  brought  on  by  violent  affections  of  the 
mind,  in  irritable  and  delicate  habits,  and  terminated  fatally. 
(See  two  cafes  from  Plater  and  Sauvages,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bardfley,  in  Manchefter  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p.  470.)  Dr.  Percival 
has  remarked,  that  it  has  fometimes  been  brought  on  by  the 
imagination  alone  ; and  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  illullration  of  this 
remark,  fays,  “ I met  with  an  inffance  of  this  kind  lately, 
in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  a perfon  from  ren- 
dering himfelf  completely  hydrophobic.  Himfelf  and  his 
wife  had  been  bitten  by  a dog  which  they  fuppofed  to 
be  mad.  The  woman  thought  herfelf  well,  but  the  man,  a 
meagre  hypochondriacal  lubjeCt,  fancied  that  he  had  un- 
eafinefs  in  his  throat,  and  that  he  could  hardly  fwallow  any 
thing.  When  he  firft  applied  to  me,  a medical  friend  who 
was  prefent,  aflted  him  whether  he  had  any  fenfation  of  heat 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  He  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
doubtfully  ; but,  next  day  I found  him  in  bed,  complaining 
of  halt  in  the  pit  of  the  Jlomach,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  tre- 
mors, and  confufion  in  the  head.  He  continued  to  perfuade 
himfelf  he  was  ill  of  rabies,  and  confined  himfelf  to  bed, 
expedling  death  for  near  a fortnight.  At  laft  I remarked 
to  him,  that  perfons  who  were  attacked  by  rabies  never 
furvived  more  than  fix  days  ; this  drew  him  out  of  bed,  and 
he  began  to  walk  about.  By  a little  indulgence  of  his  fears, 
this  might  have  been  converted  into  a very  clear  cafe  of  fpon- 
taneous hydrophobia , and  the  patient  would  probably  have 
died.” 

The  ufe  of  the  appellation  hydrophobia,  then,  deduced 
from  a fingle  fymptom,  which  belongs  to  a variety  of 
difeafes,  evidently  tends  only  to  miflead,  as  the  refpeCtable 
phyfician  juff  quoted  remarks,  by  diverting  the  attention  ot 
practitioners  to  fuppofed  analogies,  which  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  abufe  of  a word.  To  be  correCt,  we 
mujl  preferve  the  diflinBion  between  rabies,  and  difeafes  which 
are  effentially  different  from  it  in  their  ufual  appearance, 
and  which  only  acquire  an  adventitious  refemblance  to  it 
under  uncommon  circumftances.  We  may,  therefore,  rca- 
fonably  queltion  the  exiffence  of  fuch  a difeafe  as  fpontaneous 
hydrophobia.  •'  If  thofe  cafes  be  analyzed,’’  Dr.  Ferriar 
remarks,  “ they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
hyfterical,  febrile,  mental,  or  fpafmodic  dilorders,  and  by 
ranking  them  under  their  proper  titles,  we  ffiall  at  once 
clear  this  fubjeCl  from  a great  and  accumulating  mafs  of 
error.  Byr  confidering  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
are  alfo  enabled  to  explain  the  contradictory  reports  hitherto 
fo  perplexing,  on  the  effeCts  of  remedies  in  rabies.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  evacuant  and  anti  fpafmodic  remedies 
would  remove  a difficulty  in  fwallowing,  occafioned  by  in- 
flammation or  fpafm  in  the  ftomach  or  oefophagus  ; that 
bark  and  wine  would  cure  it  in  cafes  of  typhus  and  low 
mania  ; and  that  opium  and  the  cold  bath  would  be  fuccefs- 
ful,  when  is  it  accompanied  by  tetanus.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  30.  See 
alfo  Hunter,  in  Tranf.  of  a Society,  &c.  p.  203.  Meafe 
on  Hydrophobia,  p.  6 — 11. 

Prevention  and  Cure. — As  no  remedy  has  been  difeovered 
which  has  any  effeCt  in  the  removal  of  this  extraordinary 
difeafe,  when  its  fymptoms  have  commenced,  the  means 
of  prevention  have  ever  been  deemed  objeCts  of  the  firft 
importance.  For  this  purpofe  numerous  prophylactics  have 
been  propofed  from  early  times,  and  many  are  in  general 
ufe,  which  are  fuppofed  to  counteract  or  expel  the  poifon, 
by  their  effeCts  upon  the  conftitution.  Notwithilanding, 
however,  the  teftimony  of  difeerning  phyficians,  expreffed 
in  terms  of  the  greateft  confidence,  in  favour  of  particular 
preventive  medicines  ; upon  fairly  weighing  the  proofs  of 
their  efficacy,  not  one  appears  entitled  to  the  fmalleft  credit. 

It 
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It  will  be  almoft  fufficient  to  enumerate  the  remedies 
which  have  been  fuggefted  for  this  purpofe,  without  any 
comment.  The  abfurd  jumbles  of  theriacte,  whether  old  or 
new,  Mead  admits  to  be  unworthy  of  notice  ; and  from 
this  cenfure  we  cannot  except  the  allies  of  river  craw-filh, 
burnt  alive  upon  copper,  which  Galen  and  Diofcorides  aver 
to  be  invariably  fuccefsful ; — the  roafted  liver  of  the  mad 
dog  ; — the  fponge  or  excrefcence  of  the  dog-rofe  ; — the  fa- 
mous aromatic  opiate  of  Scribonius  Largus  ; — the  powder  of 
tin  with  mithridate,  fo  extolled  by  Mayerne,  Grew,  &c.  ; 
■ — nor  even  the  lichen-cinereus , (aih-coloured  liver-wort,)  or 
the  pubis  antilyjfus  (compofed  of  this  lichen  and  pepper), 
which  Mead  himfelf  introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
London  college,  and  which  he  affirms  he  had  never  known 
to  fail  of  fuccefs,  though  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 
(See  Mead  on  Poifons,  p.  158.  et  feq. — Boerhaave,  Aphorifm 
1147,  with  Van  Swieten’s  commentary.)  So  confident,  in- 
deed, was  that  learned  phylician  in  the  powers  of  this  drug, 
that  he  affirms,  “ I have  often  wilhed,  that  I knew  fo  certain 
a remedy  in  any  other  difeafe  !”  Another  preventive, 
which  was  introduced  from  China  by  fir  George  Cobb,  and 
has  been  called  the  Tonquin  medicine,  has  been  equally  ex- 
tolled as  an  infallible  prophylaCtic  : this  confifts  of  large 
dofes  of  mujk  and  native  cinnabar.  The  Chinefe  give  it  in  the 
dofe  of  fixteen  grains  of  mulk,  conjoined  with  a fcruple  of 
native,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  which, 
if  it  fail  to  procure  lleep  and  fweating,  is  repeated  in  three 
hours.  (See  Hillary  on  the  Dif.  of  Barbadoes,  p.  266  ) 
But  this  medicine,  like  the  preceding,  has  been  found  to  fail 
altogether.  There  is  another  pretended  fpecific,  which  claims 
our  attention  chiefly  becaufe  it  Hood  high  in  reputation  for 
many  years,  and  is  even  now  fcarcely  laid  afide  : this  is  the 
famous  Qrmjkirk  medicine,  prepared  by  Mr  Hill  of  that 
town.  It  has  been  too  clearly  proved,  however,  that  this 
medicine  is  incapable  of  preventing  the  acceffion  of  rabies  in 
perfons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  among 
the  firlt  to  reprefent,  from  a very  clear  cafe,  (that  of  Mr. 
Bellamy,  Med.  Obf.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  v.  art.  19.)  that  its 
virtues  were  not  equal  to  its  reputation  ; and  other  cafes 
have  fubfequently  occurred,  in  which  the  difeafe  enfued  and 
terminated  fatally,  notwithftanding  the  fulleft  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine. (See  Dr.  Babington’s  cafe  in  the  Med.  Records  and 
Refearches,  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  &c.)  Indeed,  if  the 
analyfis  of  Dr.  Heylham,  which  was  repeated  by  Dr.  Black, 
be  correct,  it  would  feem  pretty  evident  ft  priori,  that  this 
celebrated  Ormlkirk  noftrum  could  not  poffefs  any  active 
properties  ; its  principal  ingredient  being  chalk  ! From  the 
analyfis  of  this  eminent  profeffor  and  his  pupil,  the  whole 
compofition  is  as  follows  ; namely,  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered chalk,  ten  grains  of  alum,  three  drams  of  Armenian 
bole,  one  dram  of  the  powder  of  elecampane  root,  and  fix 
drops  of  the  oil  of  anife.  (See  Heyfliam.  Dill.  Inaug.  De 
Rabie  Canina,  Edin.  1777.)  After  the  failure  of  fo  many 
medicines,  which  have  been  reputed  infallible,  and  after  fuch 
men  as  Dr.  Mead  could  be  deceived  into  the  belief  of  fuch 
infallibility,  the  writer  of  the  article  Dog,  in  this  work, 
mull  expert  that  another  “ fpecific’’  will  be  received  by  moil 
readers  with  a great  degree  of  fcepticifm,  notwithftanding 
the  number  of  experiments  which  be  alleges  in  its  fupport. 
This  remedy  confiits  of  a decoCtion  of  the  frefh  leaves  of 
rue  and  of  the  tree-box,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  of  fage 
half  an  ounce.  He  avers  that  this  medicine  was  given  to 
ninety  animals,  of  which  only  one  went  mad  ; and  that  about 
forty  human  perfons  have  taken  it,  of  whom  none  fuffered 
the  difeaie.  But  we  are  difpofed  to  fear  that  this  will  be 
found  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
reft. — “ No  one  of  them,”  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Rulh, 


“ has,  I believe,  done  any  more  good,  than  the  boafted  fpe» 
cifics  which  have  been  ufed  to  eradicate  the  gout  or  to  cure 
old  age.” 

But  how,  it  will  be  afked,  have  thefe  medicines  obtained 
the  credit  which  they  have  for  a long  time  poffeffed  ? Pro- 
bably, from  fome  of  the  following  circumftances  attending 
the  bite.  1.  The  animal  may  have  been  enraged,  but  not 
difeafed.  2.  He  may  have  been  difeafed,  but  not  rabid. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dijlemper,  and  other  febrile  difor. 
ders  of  dogs,  have  been  miftaken  for  rabies.  ( See  a paper 
of  Dr.  Jenner’s  on  this  fubjeCt,  Medico-Chirurg.  Tranf. 
vol.  i.  p.  236.)  3.  The  faliva,  when  infectious,  may  have 

been  fo  wiped  off  the  teeth  in  paffing  through  the  clothes 
of  the  perfon  bitten,  as  not  to  have  entered  the  wound. 
This  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  circumftance  that 
bites  in  the  face  have  been  molt  frequently  followed  by  hydro- 
phobia. But  4th,  and  above  all,  it  is  now  a well  afeertained 
faCt,  that  of  thofe  who  have  been  bitten  by  dogs,  actually 
rabid,  a very  fmall  number  have  been  afterwards  feized  with 
hydrophobia,  whatever  treatment  was  adopted,  or  even  when 
nothing  whatever  was  done  with  a preventive  view.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  that,  as  mental  impreffions  occafionally 
both  excite  and  cure  hydrophobic  fymptoms,  and  efpecially 
the  fuppofed  incipient  fymptoms,  fo  any  of  thefe  noftrums, 
in  which  the  patient  placed  confidence,  would  remove  thefe 
imaginary  threatenings  of  the  difeafe.  See  Dr.  Percival’s 
Letter  to  Dr.  Tlaygarth,  in  the  London  Med.  Journal  for 
1789,  vol.  x.  p.  300. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  another  prophylactic,  chiefly 
from  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  and  the  general  credit  which 
it  obtained  even  to  recent  times  : this  is  the  employment  of 
cold-bathing.  Celfus  firft  mentions  this  remedy,  but  re- 
commends it  principally  as  a' cure;  and  apparently  upon  theo- 
retical principles,  though  he  calls  it  unicum  remedium.  (De 
Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  27.)  For,  as  the  patient  both  defires  liquids 
and  fears  to  drink,  he  advifes  that  he  be  thrown  unawares  into 
afilh-pond  ; and,  if  he  cannot  fwim,  that  he  be  ducked  feve- 
ral  times  and  taken  up  again,  and,  if  he  can  fwim,  that  he 
be  forcibly  immerfed,  and  compelled  to  fwallow  water,  “ fo 
that  his  thirft  and  dread  of  water  may  be  cured  together.” 
From  this  abfurd  notion,  apparently,  the  practice  of  half- 
drowning  perfons  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  in  modern  times, 
has  arifen  : but  ample  experience  has  demonftrated  that  the 
praCtice  is  not  lefs  frivolous  than  the  theory  upon  which  it  was 
built  ; and  among  thofe  who  have  undergone  the  operation  of 
immerfion,  whether  by  mere  dipping,  or  to  the  extent  of 
“ drowning  and  recovering  by  turns,”  as  Mead  calls  the 
ancient  practice,  an  equal  proportion  have  been  fubfequently 
attacked  with  rabies,  as  among  thofe  who  have  not  been  fub- 
mitted  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Notwithftanding  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  alleged  antidotes 
to  the  poifon  of  a rabid  animal,  there  ftill  remains  a method 
by  which  it  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  hydrophobia 
may  be  effectually  prevented  : this  confifts  in  the  local  treat- 
ment of  the  wound  occafioned  by  the  bite.  As  the  fubfe- 
quent  malady  originates  from  the  operation  of  the  poifon, 
introduced  with  the  faliva  of  the  rabid  animal,  any  expedient 
by  which  the  poifon  could  be  deftroyed  or  removed,  previous 
to  its  operation  on  the  conftitution,  would  of  courfe  fecure 
the  individual  from  its  effeCts.  Upon  this  principle,  the  an- 
cients recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  wound  by  inci- 
fion,  the  application  oi  a cupping-glafs,  and  of  the  aftual 
cautery,  and  the  maintenance  of  a difeharge  for  many  days, 
(fee  Celfus,  lib.  v.  cap.  27.  Galen,  de  Ther.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.) 
a praCtice  which  has  been  followed  by  more  modern  practi- 
tioners. Hildanus  Obf.  Cent.  i.  Obf.  87.  Mead,  loc.  cit. 
p.  156. 
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In  order  to  fulfil  this  indication  by  the  local  treatment  of 
the  wound,  the  following  points  appear  to  deferve  attention  ; 
i ft.  The  removal  of  thepoifonby  wafning  the  parts  fimply  ; 
2dly.  The  deftru&ion  of  the  part  by  caujlic  ; and,  3dly.  The 
excifion  of  it  by  the  knife.  The  firft  meafure,  or  ablution  of 
the  wound,  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Drs.  Hay- 
garth  and  Percival,  to  be  commenced  immediately  after  it 
may  have  been  inflifited.  The  practice  is  fafe,  and  may  pof- 
fibly  be  beneficial,  when  thus  early  reforted  to  ; it  may’alfo  be 
advifable,  where  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  in  the  face, 
near  the  eye,  or  near  fome  large  blood-veffel ; or  where  the 
patient  refills  all  folicitation  to  fubmit  to  the  knife  ; or  where 
there  may  be  fo  little  probability  of  the  madnefs  of  the  dog, 
as  to  render  it  unjuftifiable  to  fubjedt  the  patient  to  prefent 
pain,  and  future  deformity.  (Percival,  in  Lond.  Med. 
Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  308.)  This  waffling,  however,  muft  be 
conducted  with  the  moft  perfevering  attention,  in  bad  cafes, 
for  feveral  hours,  firft  by  an  abundant  effufion  of  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  of  warm  water  ; “ a continued  ftream  of  it, 
poured  from  the  fpout  of  a tea-kettle,  held  up  at  a confider- 
able  diftance,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  this  purpofe.  If 
the  canine  poifon  infufed  into  a wound  were  of  a peculiar 
colour,  as  black  like  ink,  we  Ihould  all  be  aware  that  plenty 
of  water  and  patient  diligence  would  effectually  walh  out  the 
dark  dye  ; but  this  could  not  be  expeCted  by  a flight  and  fu- 
perficial  ablution.”  (Haygarth,  ibid.  p.  297.)  Whence 
Dr.  Haygarth  advifes  the  plan  of  colouring  the  wound  with 
faliva  tinged  with  ink,  after  it  has  been  carefully  waffled  ; and, 
after  a few  hours,  to  wafh  out  the  ftain  ; by  which  we  ob- 
tain a fort  of  ocular  proof  of  the  complete  ablution  Dr. 

^ J.  Hunter  remarks,  that  as  there  may  be  cafes  in  which  in- 
furmountable  objections  to  more  effectual  fteps  may  render 
this  method  worthy  of  trial,  it  would  probably  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  if,  after  waffling  copioufly  with  cold  water,  the 
cauftic  alkali  was  to  be  added  to  the  water,  in  fuch 
proportion  as  the  part  could  eafily  bear,  and  the  waffling  to 
be  continued  with  this  for  fome  time.  Tranf.  of  a Society, 
Sc c.  before  quoted. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  caujlics  may  be  admiffible 
in  fome  cafes,  when  the  knife  cannot  be  ufed  ; and  though 
they  have  failed  in  certain  inftances,  yet  that  was  probably 
owing  to  their  not  having  been  applied  to  all  the  infeCted 
furfaces  : and  he  fuggelts  the  propriety  of  employing  for 
this  purpofe  the  cauftic  vegetable  alkali  in  a folid  form,  be- 
caufe  it  aCts  more  fpeedily,  and  alfo  more  completely  deftroys 
and  diffolves  all  animal  fubftances.  It  appears  that  this 
cauftic  fubftance  has  actually  been  employed  for  many  years 
by  Mr.  Simmons,  and  the  other  furgeons  at  the  Manchefter 
infirmary,  with  uniform  fuccefs  ; in  upwards  of  forty 
cafes,  in  which  Mr.  Simmons  applied  the  kali  purum,  or 
cauftic  potalh,  to  the  bitten  parts,  no  hydrophobia  enfued. 
Ferriar’s  Med.  Hift.  &c.  vol.  iii.  append,  p.  7.21. 

The  only  certain  means,  however,  hitherto  employed  as  a 
preventive  of  the  difeafe  in  queftion,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
excifion  of  the  parts  wounded  ; and,  therefore,  whenever  the 
parts  can  be  cut  out,  it  ought  always  to  be  done.  This  ope- 
ration muft  be  performed  with  a bold  hand,  and  the  utmoft 
care  muft  be  ufed  to  effeCt  the  removal  of  every  part  with 
which  the  dogs  teeth  may  have  come  in  contaCt ; for  the 
fmalleit  portion  left  might  produce  the  difeafe.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  neceffary  for  the  operator  to  examine  accurately 
every  portion  of  the  wound,  and  to  afcertain  to  what  depth, 
and  in  what  direction,  the  teeth  may  have  penetrated,  keep- 
ing in  his  mind  the  fituation  of  the  parts  in  the  aCt  of  biting, 
in  which  the  fkin  and  ffelh  are  pinched  up,  and  therefore  put 
out  of  their  natural  pofition,  before  the  teeth  penetrate  them. 
He  ihould  again  cautioufly  examine  the  wound,  after  the 


excifion  has  been  made,  in  order  to  afcertain  that  every  part 
lacerated  by  the  teeth  has  been  removed, 

An  important  queftion  here  arifes,  in  regard  to  the  period 
after  the  bite,  at  which  the  operation  of  excifion  may  be 
performed  with  fecurity  to  the  patient.  This  can  only  be 
folved  after  a long  and  cautious  experience,  which,  on  this 
fubjeft  is  rendered  uncertain  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  by 
the  numerous  failures  of  the  poifon  to  excite  the  diieafe,  in- 
dependently of  any  preventive  meafures.  And,  in  a theo- 
retical point  of  view,  it  may  feem  to  involve  another  quef- 
tion,  which  has  been  much  difcuffed  ; namely,  whether  the 
poifon  produces  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  conftitution,  in 
confequence  of  being  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation  ; or  whether  it  acts  merely  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  them  influences  the  reft  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
Such  a queftion,  however,  is  perhaps  beyond  our  decifion,  and 
is  not  neceffarily  connected  with  the  practical  one  previoufly 
ftated.  We  may  juft  mention,  that,  in  the  cafe  related  by 
Dr.  Marcet  (Medico-Chirurg.  Tranf. ),  in  one  of  thofe  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Babington,  and  in  another,  detailed  in  the 
Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  the  pain,  originating  in 
the  bitten  part,  at  the  commencement-  of  the  hydrophobia, 
feemed  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  that 
of  the  abforbents,  and  was  not  connected  with  any  affeCtion 
of  the  axillary  glands,  in  the  two  former  cafes,  in  which  the 
bite  wras  in  the  hand,  nor  of  the  inguinal  glands  in  the  latter, 
where  the  bite  was  in  the  leg.  Mead  imagined  that,  as  the 
poifon  “ immediately  affeCts  the  nervous  liquor,  the  mifchief 
muft  have  taken  place  before  any  applications  of  this  kind 
can  be  made.”  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  in- 
ftances on  record,  in  which  the  excifion  was  performed  with 
fuccefs  many  hours,  and  even  four  or  five  days,  after  the 
bite  ; fo  we  obferve,  on  the  other,  that  the  poifon  appears 
to  lie  long  dormant  in  the  part,  and  only  to  affedt  the  fyftem, 
after  the  new  inflammation  or  pain  occurs,  which  gradually 
extends  to  the  centre.  Whence  the  moft  rational  conclu- 
fion  appears  to  be  that,  which  Drs.  Cullen,  Babington, 
John  Hunter,  Marcet,  and  others  have  adopted,  that  the 
poifoned  part  might  be  removed  not  only  many  days,  but 
many  weeks  after  the  bite,  or,  in  fliort,  at  any  time  antecedent 
to  the  appearance  of  the  fyntptoms  juft  mentioned,  which  indi- 
cate the  paffage  of  the  poifon  into  the  fyftem  and  the  confe- 
quent  impending  rabies.  Analogy,  Dr.  Babington  remarks, 
as  well  as  obfervation,  feems  to  lead  to  this  inference.  “ For 
it  is  univerfally  underltood,  that,  in  other  difeafes  commu- 
nicable by  inoculation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  infedtion  or  poifon  producing  them,  there  is  a fpe- 
cific  period,  prior  to  which  the  diforder  may  be  at  any  time 
prevented,  by  the  removal  of  that  part  where  the  matter  was 
at  firft  introduced.  ”(Med.  Records  and  Refearches,  p.  127.) 
See  alfo  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Medecine  de  Paris, 
where  there  are  many  inftances  of  local  treatment  being  ef- 
fedtual  in  preventing  the  diforder  in  queftion,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  many  days. 

An  account  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  when  the  dif- 
eafe has  already  appeared,  will  not  occupy  much  of  our 
attention  ; as  it  muft  be  a mere  enumeration  of  fruitlefs  ex- 
pedients, and  of  medicines  altogether  deftitute  even  of  pal- 
liative influence.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  well  that  we  ffiould  be 
acquainted  with  the  unfuccefsful  indications,  which  different 
practitioners  have  heretofore  purfued,  and  with  the  adtive 
agents,  which  they  have  diligently,  but  in  vain,  employed  ; 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  occupied  in  ufelefs  repetitions  in 
future.  The  want  of  preconcerted  method,  indeed,  in  in- 
veftigating  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  very  apparent  in  moft 
of  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
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principal  caufes  of  the  little  progrefs  that  has  been  made  in 
that  important  inquiry. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  that 
have  been  adminiftered  to  perfons  affe&ed  with  hydrophobia, 
opium  would  feem,  from  analogy,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
relieve  the  fymptoms  ; efpecially  the  extreme  irritability  of 
mind  and  body,  the  complete  lofs  of  deep,  and  the  convul- 
fions.  Accordingly  it  has  been  adminiftered  in  various 
forms,  in  fome  cales,  to  an  extent  that  is  fcarcely  conceivable 
a priori,  and  yet  without  having  been  found  to  do  any  evi- 
dent good.  In  a cafe  related  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  ftfty-feven 
grains  of  folid  opium  were  taken  in  the  courfe  of  fourteen 
Hours,  in  addition  to  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  which 
was  injected  in  an  enema  : in  another  inftance,  attended  by 
.Dr.  Wavell,  four  grains  of  opium  were  fwallowed  every 
hour,  until  fifty-four  grains  had  been  taken,  befides  ten 
grains  in  an  enema  : and  in  a third,  under  the  diredtion  of 
Dr.  Babington,  the  enormous  dofes  of  twenty-five  grains, 
and  half  a drachm  of  folid  opium,  were  repeated  at  fhort  pe- 
riods, fo  that  in  eleven  hours  no  lefs  than  a hundred  and  eighty 
grains  of  opium  'were  taken  'without  any  leneft,  and  even  without 
producing  any  feep.  ( See  Med.  Records  and  Refearches. — 
Vaughan  on  Hydrophobia,  Meafe  on  the  fame,  &c.)  After 
fuch  evidence  of  its  inefficacy,  we  may  almoft  affirm,  with 
Dr.  J.  Hunter,  “ that  it  can  be  only  imputed  to  the  want 
of  method  and  order  above-mentioned,  that  this  medicine  ftill 
continues  to  be  given  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  this  difeafe.’’ 

Blood-letting  has  been  a favourite  expedient  from  the  ear- 
iieft  records  of  the  malady,  and  has  been  frequently  employed 
to  a very  great  degree.  Boerhaave  confidered  the  difeafe  as 
highly  inflammatory,  and  Mead  fuggefted  the  ufe  of  early 
and  copious  bleeding,  till  fainting  was  produced  ; Fother- 
gill,  and  others  of  a later  time,  employed  it  freely  ; and 
Dr.Ferriar,  deeming  an  inflammatory  congeftion  in  the  lungs 
an  eflential  part  of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  a fimilar  condition  in 
the  contents  of  the  cranium,  fays  that  “ blood  fhouldbe  drawn 
from  the  jugular  veins,  and  perhaps  the  head  and  lungs 
would  be  belt  relieved  by  the  repetition  of  bleedings.’’  Dr. 
Nugent’s  cafe  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
blood-letthig  in  the  diieafe  ; but  that  cafe  is  a queftionable 
example  of  rabies  ; and  both  from  the  feries  of  preceding 
fymptoms  of  declining  health  and  fpirits,  and  from  the  courfe 
of  the  diforder  itfelf, appears  to  be  rather  referrable  to  hyfteria 
than  to  rabies.  In  one  of  the  cafes,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Ba- 
bington, blood-letting  was  praftifed  without  the  fmalleft 
benefit  ; and  in  the  other  it  appeared  to  do  harm. 

Cold  lathing,  or  the  ajfufion  of  cold  water  over  the  body  of 
the  patient,  has  been  frequently  employed  as  a curative,  as 
well  as  a preventive  meafure.  Celfus  recommended  it  only 
when  the  hydrophobia  had  appeared  ; and  Van  Helmont 
affirms,  that  he  cured  an  old  man  by  fubmerfion  in  fait  water, 
(Ortus  Medieinre.)  But  in  the  hands  of  Boerhaave,  Mead, 
Vaughan,  and  many  others,  this  expedient  has  been  as  inert 
as  any  of  the  preceding.  (See  Mead,  loc.  cit.  p.  173.  182. 
Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.)  In  tetanus  the  cold  affufion  has  of 
late  been  found  beneficial  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  fpaf- 
modic  affedlions,  cured  in  this  manner,  were  of  a tetanic  na- 
ture, and  not  rabies. 

The  warm  hath  has  proved  equally  inert  ; and  the  free 
adminiftration  of  mercury,  both  internally  and  by  fritftion, 
has  evinced  no  greater  powers.  The  ufe  of  oil,  which  was 
recommended  by  Celfus  and  Caelius  Aurelianus,  and  fug- 
gefted more  ftrongly  from  its  beneficial  effedts  in  cafes  of 
poifonons  bites  inflidted  by  infedts  and  reptiles,  was  revived 
a few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Shadwell,  of  Brentwood  (fee 
Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  ii.)  ; and  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  way  of  a bath,  by  fridtion,  and  alfo 


taken  internally  ; but  it  has  proved  altogether  inert,  and 
lome  patients,  immerfed  in  an  oil  bath,  have  appeared  to 
have  their  fufterings  increafed.  (See  Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
56.)  In  one  cafe,  indeed,  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  reco- 
vered : but  the  courfe  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  duration  of 
the  difeafe,  did  not  ftrictly  accord  with  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance and  brevity  of  hydrophobia.  The  employment  of  va- 
rious antifpafmodics,  as  camphor,  affafcetida,  cajlor,  See.  ; of  the 
metallic  tonics,  as  the  oxyd  or  flowers  of  zinc,  the.  cuprum  am- 
moniatum,  See.  (largely  adminiftered  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  cafes)  ; 
and  of  fudorifics  and  diuretics , (fee  Mead,)  of  vinegar,  of 
cantharides,  of  lifters,  and  rubefacients,  has  been  attended 
with  the  fame  failure  as  that  of  the  medicines  already  detailed. 

Such  being  the  inadequacy,  then,  of  all  the  expedients 
hitherto  adopted  for  the  cure  of  rabies,  and  fuch  the  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  any  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  and  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  even  by  the  mod  accurate  anatomical  invefti- 
gation,  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  altogether  unable  to  fug- 
ged; any  fyftem  of  treatment,  which  might  be  particularly 
worthy  of  trial,  in  future  cafes  of  the  difeafe.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  propofes  a trial  of  arfenic,  which  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  a pill,  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  faid  to  be  a 
fpecific  againft  the  poifon  of  ferpents,  and  alfo  againft  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  He  alfo  fuggefts  the  probability  of  dimi- 
nifhing  the  efFedts  of  the  poifon,  (which  is  apparently  confined 
to  the  part  bitten,  until  the  fymptoms  adlually  begin,)  by 
making  numerous  and  deep  fcarifications  where  the  wound 
was,  and  applying  cupping  glafles  repeatedly ; by  ufing 
ligatures  ; or  by  applying  ice  or  a freezing  mixture  to  the 
part,  fo  as  to  benumb  it,  and  to  arreft  for  a time  all  motion, 
and  of  courfe  that  of  the  abforbent  veflels.  Dr.  Rufh  be- 
lieves, that  “ the  difeafe  produced  in  the  human  fpecies  by 
the  bite  of  a rabid  animal  is  a malignant  fever  ; ’ ’ and  that  the 
great  debility,  which  enfues  in  its  courfe,  is  the  refult  of 
inflammatory  adtion,  and  to  be  removed  only  by  early  and 
copious  blood-letting,  according  to  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
the  ftrength  and  age  of  the  patient,  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
&c. ; and  Dr.Ferriar  has,  like  Dr.  Rufh,  experienced  a fimi- 
lar change  in  his  opinions,  both  having  originally  confidered 
the  debility  as  primary,  and  not  as  the  refult  of  increafed  ex- 
citement ; and  both  have  decided  to  treat  future  cafes  of  the 
difeafe  upon  that  principle,  by  depletion,  and  evacuants. 

FIYDROPHORIA,  formed  of  uAf,  water,  and 
I hear,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft,  or  funeral  ceremony,  held  among 
the  Athenians,  and  people  of  JEgina,  in  memory  of  thofe 
who  periflied  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA,  from  CSaif,  water,  ando^SxApo?, 
the  eye,  fignifies  in  Surgery,  a morbid  enlargement  of  the 
eye,  arifing  from  a preternatural  increafe  in  the  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours. 

In  certain  cafes,  it  is  the  aqueous  humour  which  colledts 
in  this  manner,  and  then  the  difeafe  is  principally  fituated  in 
the  anterior  and  pofterior  chambers  of  the  eye.  In  other  in- 
ftances,  the  vitreous  humour  is  chiefly  concerned,  not  merely 
accumulating  in  a preternatural  degree,  but  alfo  in  general 
lofing  its  wonted  confiftence,  and  becoming  thinner  and  more 
watery.  In  the  commencement  of  the  diforder,  the  patient 
experiences  no  complaints,  excepting  a fenfe  of  tenfion  about 
the  eyeball,  a kind  of  ftiffnefs  when  the  organ  is  moved,  and 
a diminution  in  the  acutenefs  of  vifion.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  by  degrees  acquires  a ftate,  in  which  its  enlargement  is 
quite  manifeft,  its  feel  harder  than  natural,  the  pupil  dilated, 
the  motion  of  the  iris  feeble,  the  impairment  of  light  much 
more  ferious,  and  the  painful  fenfation  of  tightnefs  about  the 
affedted  organ  a great  deal  more  diftreffing.  At  length,  the 
eyeball  attains  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  projects  out  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  patient  is  afflidted  with  complete  blindnefs. 

The 
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Fhe  pain  now  becomes  exceffively  fevere,  extending  all  over 
one  fide  of  the  head,  and  frequently  affe&ing  the  teeth,  fo  as 
to  difturb  the  patient’s  reft  day  and  night.  As  the  eyelids 
no  °!?&er  be  clofed,  the  tears  fall  over  the  cheek,  and  the 
friction  of  the  eyelaffies  againft  the  eye  make  this  latter  part 
inflame  and  ulcerate.  The  cafe,  when  it  has  made  fuch  pro- 
gieis,  often  receives  the  name  of  buphthalmos,  the  eyeball 
being,  indeed,  in  many  inftances,  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg. 

When  the  difeafe  is  principally  fituated  in  the  anterior  and 
pofterior  chambers,  the  cornea,  not  only  becomes  diftended 
forwards  away  from  the  iris,  but  undergoes  a confiderable 
enlargement  in  diameter,  fo  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  fre- 
quently of  extraordinary  fize.  When  the  vitreous  humour 
has  the  chief  fhare  in  the  diforder,  no  increafe  in  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  cornea  is  obfervable,  and  the  iris,  iiiftead  of  being 
at  a greafei  diftance  than  ufual  from  this  membrane,  is  often 
approximated  to  it. 

We  are  then  to  underftand  by  the  term  hydrophthalmia, 
a dropfical  enlargement  of  the  eye,  and  not  a fwelling,  or 
pioti  ufion,  of  this  organ  from  other  caufes,  a cafe  to  which 
luigical  writers  aflign  the  name  of  exophthalmia.  See  Ex- 
ophthalmia. 

No  doubt,  the  caufes  of  the  dropfy  of  the  eye  are  as  nu- 
merous as  thofe  which  give  rife  to  the  fame  difeafe  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But,  even  the  moil  credulous  writers 
are  willing  to  own  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  fuch  caufes 
in  a clear  and  fatisfa&ory  manner.  If  we  can  truft  the  af- 
fertions  of  Richter,  all  the  known  caufes  of  hydrophthalmia 
have  the  immediate  effeft  of  interrupting  the  due  abforption 
of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  a£l  in  this  manner,  either  by 
producing  obftrudtion,  weaknefs,  or  irritation.  The  cele- 
brated oculift,  Janin,  fancied,  that  in  the  healthy  ftate  there 
was  a continual  excretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  through  the 
pores  oi  the  cornea,  and  that  the  dropfy  of  the  eye  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  a clofure  ot  thefe  pores,  and  a confequent 
ftoppage  to  the  exudation  of  the  above  mentioned  fluid. 
Scarpa,  in  criticifing  this  opinion,  maintains,  with  much  rea- 
fon,  that  its  adherents  evince  their  imperfedt  acquaintance 
with  tlie  activity  of  the  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  animal  econo- 
my. Beiides,  as  Richter  has  well  obferved,  the  cornea,  in 
moil  cafes  of  hydrophthalmia,  retains  its  tranfparency,  and 
is  to  all  appearances  rree  from  difeafe  ; while,  in  the  leucoma, 
where  it  is  completely  opaque,  indurated,  and  thickened, 
and  where,  in  all  probability,  its  pores  are  entirely  imper- 
vious, we  find  not  the  leaft  tendency  to  hydrophthalmia. 

T.  he  dropfy  of  the  eye  is  very  difficult  of  cure,  and,  indeed, 
frequently  incurable.  When  the  diforder  has  once  made 
iuch  progrefs,  as  to  have  entirely  deprived  the  patient  of 
light,  the  cafe  no  longer  admits  of  a complete  recovery. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  impoffibility  of  redti- 
fying  the  injury,  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye  muft 
fuffer  from  much  diilention;  and  hence,  if  a perfedt  cure 
can  ever  be  effedled,  it  is  only  when  the  furgeon  has  it  in  his 
power  to  hinder  the  exceffive  enlargement  of  the  eyeball. 
The  difeafe  may  even  increafe  in  fuch  a degree  as  to  prove 
fatal.  (Louis,  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Chir.  tom.  5.  Terras, 
Journ.  de  Medecine,  tom.  45.)  In  cafes  of  this  aggravated 
defcription,  the  bones  of  the  orbit  are  in  general  carious.  A 
radical  cure  of  hydrophthalmia  is  reckoned  a very  difficult 
thing  to  accomplifh,  for,  when  the  complaint  has  been  re- 
moved it  generally  returns,  and  the  relapfes  are  not  eafily 
prevented.  The  cure  is  equally  difficult,  whether  the  dif- 
eafe be  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  aqueous,  or  the  vitreous 
humour. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  trace,  and  remove  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  effect  a radical  and  lafting  cure.  In 


proportion  as  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  preternatural  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  the  eye  fpontaneoufly  diminifhes,  and 
does  not  take  place  again.  Authors  inform  us,  that  the 
fame  caufes,  which  produce  dropfy  in  other  parts,  may  alfo 
produce  it  in  the  eye.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  practitioners  are  feldom  enabled  to  afcertain  the  caufe 
of  the  complaint  with  precifion,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  treat  the  cafe  on  empirical  principles.  We 
learn  from  Scarpa,  that  hydrophthalmia  is  fometimes  pre- 
ceded by  blows  on  the  eye,  or  adjoining  temple  ; fometimes, 
byan  obftinate  internal  ophthalmy;  that,  in  certain  inftances, 
it  is  preceded  by  no  inconvenience,  except  an  uneafy  fenfation 
of  tumefaCtion  and  diftention  in  the  orbit,  a difficulty  of 
moving  the  eye-ball,  and  an  impairment  of  light;  and, 
laftly,  that  it  is  occafionally  preceded  by  none  of  thefe  caufes, 
and  no  other  manifeft  one  whatfoever,  el’pecially  when  the 
complaint  occurs  in  young  children,  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

The  furgeon,  who  aCts  empirically,  merely  endeavours  to 
procure  a difperfion,  or  removal,  of  the  preternatural  accu- 
mulation of  fluid,  and  though  he  afterwards  generally  em- 
ploys tonics  to  obviate  the  weaknefs,  which  he  luppofes  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  eye  by  diftention,  and  to  be  likely 
to  bring  on  a return  of  the  difeafe,  yet,  as  he  does  nothing 
towards  the  removal  of  the  original  caufe,  he  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds  in  preventing  a relapfe. 

The  internal  remedies,  which  have  been  adminiftered  with 
a view  of  dilperfing  the  redundance  of  fluid  in  the  eye,  con- 
fift  of  emetics,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  and 
the  fele&ion  is  regulated  by  the  particular  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  one  clafs  of  medicines  have  power- 
ful effedls,  while  the  operation  of  another  is  quite  inef- 
ficacious; and  a Ihort  trial  of  the  various  kinds  will  foon  in- 
form the  fkilful  furgeon  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  Nitre 
and  fquills,  juniper  berries  in  powder,  or  decodlion,  &c.  are 
mentioned  by  authors  as  proper  diuretics.  The  digitalis 
purpurea  is  alleged  to  have  proved  beneficial.  With  regard 
to  purgatives,  the  kali  tartarizatum  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  in 
the  generality  of  inftances.  In  obftinate  cafes,  emetics  are 
frequently  of  confiderable  fervice,  and,  even  when  unaided 
by  other  means,  often  difperfe  the  fluid  collected  in  drop- 
fical difeafes.  They  alfo  not  unfrequently  promote  the  ef- 
ficacy of  diuretics  and  purgatives,  and  the  latter  remedies, 
after  appearing  to  be  ineffectual,  are  often  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  the  defired  effeCl,  by  being  preceded  by  emetics. 

When  none  of  the  foregoing  medicines  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  relolvents  may  occafionally  be  prefcribed  with  advan- 
tage. Mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations  are  particularly 
recommended.  The  proper  plan  is  to  give  them  alternately 
with  dofes  of  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines.  The  pa- 
tient may  take  a grain  of  calomel,  ten  grains  of  cicuta  in 
powder,  and  a grain  of  fulphur  auratum  antimonii.  When 
there  is  any  reafon  for  fufpeCting  that  the  dropfy  of  the 
eye  is  owing  to  an  irritation,  acting  on  that  organ,  opium, 
caftor,  and  faffron  are  recommended,  in  conjunction  with 
evacuants.  When  debility  is  thought  to  have  a fhare  in  bring- 
ing on  the  difeafe,  bark,  fteel,  and  aromatic  bitters,  may  be 
ordered  together  with  diuretics. 

Befides  thefe  internal  remedies,  feveral  topical  means  have 
been  tried,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  abforption,  or 
difperfion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  eye.  1.  Blifters 
applied  either  behind  the  ears,  or  over  the  eyebrows,  and 
kept  open  a confiderable  time.  2.  Iffues  and  fetons  in  the 
arms,  or  nape  of  the  neck.  3.  Sternutatories.  Richter  men- 
mentions  an  inftance  of  inveterate  hydrophthalmia  being 
cured  in  a few  days,  by  the  patient  introducing  every  now 
and  then  into  his  noftrils  a kind  of  fnuff  thus  compofed  : 

9 hellebori 
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hellebori  albi  gr.  x.  herb,  majoran.  giv.  mifce.  4.  Elec- 
tricity fometimes  appears  to  have  done  good.  5.  Bathing 
the  eye  with  emollient  colly ria  was  recommended  by  Janin, 
under  the  idea,  that  this  method  would  tend,  to  open  the 
pores  of  the  cornea,  fo  as  to  let  the  aqueous  humour  exude. 
6.  Spirituous  and  ammoniacal  vapours  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  abforbents  of  the  eye.  7.  Applications,  containing 
borax,  muriate  of  ammonia,  See. 

It  is  not  to  be  diffembled,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prefent  difeafe,  all  internal  and  external  remedies  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  quite  unavailing.  Scarpa  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  never  yet  met  with  a lingle  well-detailed  hiltory  of  a 
dropfy  of  the  eye  being  cured  by  fuch  internal  medicines  as 
are  mod  recommended  by  the  belt  furgical  authors.  With 
regard  to  externals,  he  has  learnt  from  his  own  experience, 
that  when  the  diiorder  is  manifell,  allringent  and  corrobo- 
rant collyria,  as  well  as  compreffion  of  the  protuberant  eye, 
are  highly  prejudicial.  In  this  cireumftance,  a feton  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  bathing  the  eye  in  a lotion  of  mallows, 
and  applying  a philter  compofed  of  this  plant,  have  enabled 
him  to  calm,  for  a time,  the  tenfe  and  painful  fenfation  ge- 
nera'ly  experienced  in  the  orbit,  and  about  the  temple  and 
forehead.  But  Scarpa  alfures  us,  that  as  foon  as  the  eye- 
ball begins  to  project  from  the  orbit,  beyond  the  eyelids, 
there  is  no  means  of  oppofing  the  grievous  dangers,  likely 
to  be  induced  by  the  difeafe,  except  an  operation,  which 
confifts  in  letting  out  the  fuperabundant  humours  of  the  eye 
by  an  incifion,  and  afterwards  cauling  the  interior  of  the  or- 
gan to  inflame  and  fuppurate,  fo  that  the  eye  may  gradually 
lhrink  within  the  orbit,  and  heal.  Were  the  operation  de- 
ferred, the  patient  would  be  left  to  fuffer  frequent  attacks 
of  ophthalmy,  and  to  run  the  rifle  of  ulceration  taking  place 
in  the  eyeball  and  fubjacent  cheek  : nay,  what  is  worfe,  the 
difeafe  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  carcinoma. 

The  operation,  which,  until  lately,  has  been  generally  ad- 
vifed  for  the  redief  of  hydrophthalmia,  is,  what  has  been 
named,  paracentelis  oculi.  When  the  aqueous  humour  is 
fuppofed  to  be  too  abundant,  certain  authors  diredl  us  to 
punCfurc  the  cornea,  at  a little  diitance  from  its  edge  with  a 
lancet,  or  cataraCl-knife.  When  the  vitreous  humour  is 
principally  concerned  in  the  difeafe,  they  tell  us  to  proceed 
as  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataradl,  divide  one-half  of 
the  cornea,  open  the  cryftalline  capfule,  and  prefs  out,  to- 
gether with  the  lens,  a fufftcient  quantity  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour to  reduce  the  eyeball  to  its  natural  fize.  In  doing 
this,  conliderable  caution  is  neceffary  ; for,  too  much  of 
the  vitreous  humour  is  apt  to  be  loll,  efpecially  when  it  is 
preternaturally  liquid,  arid  a permanent  and  irremediable  col- 
lapfe  of  the  eye  may  even  happen. 

The  apprehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  introduced  the  plan  of 
pundturing  the  eyeball  with  a very  fmall  trocar,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  two  or  three  lines  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  difeharge  as  much  of  the  humours  as  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  redundant  contents  of  the  eye  may,  indeed,  be  eva- 
cuated by  an  operation  ; but  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
preventing  a frefh  accumulation  of  fluid,  and  the  difeafe 
generally  returns.  The  operation,  when  done  only  once, 
promifes  fome  chance  of  durable  benefit,  if  the  furgeon 
perform  it  in  an  early  llage  of  the  cafe.  Benjamin  Bell  met 
with  fuch  fuccefs.  Nuck  aHb  efttdted  a radical  cure  by  re- 
peating the  operation  a certain  number  of  times.  We  are 
not  then  to  relinquifh  all  hope,  even  though  the  diiorder  may 
recur.  But,  one  thing  feems  now  to  be  quite  eilablifhed, 
namely,  the  impollibility  of  accomplifliing  a perfedl  cure, 
and  reftoring  the  original  integrity  of  the  eye,  when  once 
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this  organ  has  fullered  fuch  diflention,  that  the  fundlien  of 
vifion  is  destroyed. 

Ir  the  furgeon  prefers  letting  out  the  redundant  quantity 
of  the  humours  in  one  of  the  foregoing  ways,  an  endea- 
vour is  afterwards  to  be  made  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
eye  with  corroborant  applications.  The  eye  may  be  bathed 
with  cold  water,  a decoCtion  of  oak  bark,  or  any  fpiritucus 
aromatic  collyrinm. 

When  the  difeafe  has  attained  fuch  a degree,  that  the 
fight  is  entirely  loft,  and  the  eyeball  diftended  far  above  its 
natural  fize,  it  is  bed  to  give  up  all  idea  of  attempting  a 
radical  cure  ; the  humours  may  be  difeharged,  and  an  arti- 
ficial  eye  afterwards  worn. 

Scarpa  places  little  reliance  in  the  paracentefis  oculi  as  a 
means  of  effecting  a permanent  cure  of  hydrophthalmia.  In- 
deed, he  maintains,  that  it  can  never  fuccecd,  unlefs  the 
pundture,  made  by  the  trocar,  excite  inflammation  and  fup- 
puration  of  the  interior  ot  the  eye.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  this  eminent  writer,  is  to  remove  a circular  piece 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  about  three  lines  in  diameter. 
Thus,  an  opening  is  made,  which  at  once  ferves  for  the  dif- 
eharge of  the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  requifite  degree 
of  inflammation  within  the  eye.  The  incifion  Ihould  on  no 
account  be  made  in  the  fclerotica. 

The  fight  being  irrecoverably  loft,  Scarpa  advifes  fur- 
geons  to  introduce  a fmall  biftoury  acrofs  the  apex  of  the 
cornea,  at  one  line  and  a half  from  the  central  point  of  this 
membrane,  whether  affeCted  with  opacity  or  not.  The  little 
femilunar  flap  is  then  to  be  railed  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and 
the  incifion  continued  into  a complete  circle  by  directing  the 
edge  ol  the  knife  upwards.  Through  the  circular  aper- 
ture, thus  made  in  the  middle  of  the  cornea,  the  furgeon  is 
gently  to  prefs  out  as  much  of  the  fuperabundant  humours 
of  the  eye  as  is  requiiite  to  leflen  the  eyeball,  and  make  it 
return  into  the  orbit,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  covered.  by  the 
eyelids. 

Scarpa  recommends  merely  applying  a pledget  of  dry 
lint,  and  a retentive  bandage,  till  inflammation  begins,  which 
generally  happens  about  the  third  or  fifth  day.  Such  re- 
medies are  now  to  be  employed  as  appear  bell  calculated  to 
moderate  the  inflammation  ; and  a bread  and  milk  poultice 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  eyelids,  and  changed  every  two  hours. 
When,  on  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  the  eyeball 
fwells  fo  confiderably,  as  to  projeT  from  the  orbit  again, 
the  prominent  part  is  to  be  covered  with  a liniment  of  oil 
and  wax,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with  fome  oleum 
hyperici.  Either  of  thefe  dreffiings  is  to  be  laid  under  the 
bread  and  milk  poultice.  In  proportion  as  the  internal  fup- 
puration  of  the  eye  begins,  the  fwolien  ilate  of  this  organ 
undergoes  a gradual  diminution. 

When  the  removal  of  a piece  of  the  cornea,  to  the  extent 
above  fpecified,  fails  to  excite  a mild  inflammation  and  fup- 
puration  cf  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  fifth  day,  Scarpa 
advifes  us  either  to  expofe  the  eye  to  the  air,  or  to  cut  away 
a little  of  the  whole  edge  of  the  opening  already  made  in 
the  cornea,  fo  as  to  bring  on  the  kind  of  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  effcntial  to  the  cure.  Scarpa  fulle  principals 
malattie  degli  occhi,  cap.  18. 

The  late  Mr.  Ford  introduced  a feton  through  the  eye- 
ball, for  the  purpofe  of  leffening  the  fize  of  the  organ  when 
affe&ed  with  hydrophthalmia.  Medical  Communications, 
vol.  i. 

After  operating  for  the  relief  of  the  prefent  afflidlion,  a 
fungus  occaiionally  grows  out  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
eye.  Such  an  excrefcence  was,  in  one  inllance,  deftroyed 
by  the  external  employment  of  belladonna.  (Terras,  Journal 
de  Medecine,  tom.  45.)  But  in  cafe  this  or  other  means 
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fail  in  preventing  the  reproduction  of  the  fungus,  the  fur- 
geon  is  called  upon  to  recommend  the  entire  extirpation  of 
the  eye.  See  Eye.  Extirpation  of. 

HYDROPHTHALMION,  from  water,  and 

op9z Ap.o;-,  the  eye,  a fwelling  which  fometimes  happens  juft 
under  the  eye,  in  droplical  and  cacheftic  habits. 

HYDROPH YL ACTA,  of  ulrp,  water,  and 
I keep;  a word  ufed  by  Kircher,  and  fome  others  who  have 
written  in  the  fame  fyftem , to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs 
of  water  which  he  places  in  the  Alps,  and  other  mountains, 
for  the  fupply  of  the  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral 
lower  countries.  This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes 
of  mountains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPH  YL  A X,  in  Botany,  from  iiorq,  water,  and 
£uX«;,  a guardian,  or  keeper,  probably  from  the  circumllance 
of  its  being  always  found  inhabiting  the  fea  fhore. — Schreb. 
68.  Linn.  Suppl.  14.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  581.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  v.  2.  Juff.  210.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  3.  156.  llluftr. 
t.  76.  (Sariffns ; Gtertn.  t.  25.)  Cls.fs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellata , Linn.  Pubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  eredt,  fuperior,  per- 
manent, divided  into  four,  ovate,  acute,  bordered,  fomewhat 
flefhy  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped  ; tube  longer 
than  the  calyx  ; limb  angulated,  divided  into  four  ovate, 
revolute  fegments  ; throat  bearded.  Stain.  Filaments  four, 
inferted  at  the  fummit  of  the  tube,  decurrent,  eredt,  longer 
than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fomewhat  fpear-lhaped.  Pijl. 
Germen  oblong,  inferior  ; ftyle  thread-draped,  curved  ; llig- 
ma  bifid.  Eerie.  Berry  dry,  ovate,  coinpreffed,  having  three 
ribs  on  each  fide,  the  middle  one  higheft,  with  an  attenuated 
margin,  a little  incurved,  fungous,  two-celled,  with  a tranf- 
verfe  partition.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  triangular,  roughifh, 
having  two  furrows  on  the  inner  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  a funnel-fhaped  petal.  Calyx  four-cleft. 
Capfule  angulated,  of  two  cells,  with  a tranverfe  partition. 
Seeds  folitary. 

I.  II.  maritima.  Linn.  Suppl.  126.  (Sariffus  anceps  ; 
Gsertn.  118.  t.  25.  f.  4.) — Found  by  Koenig  on  loofe  land 
by  the  fea,  near  Guduluhr,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. — This  is  the 
only  fpecies  known.  It  lias  the  habit  and  appearance  of 
Arenaria  marina,  but  is  larger. — Root  fimple,  thread-fhaped, 
red,  flefhy,  fweet.  Stem  creeping,  fmooth,  coloured,  jointed, 
very  long,  furnifhedwithobtufe,  membranaceous/permanent 
(heaths.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  ovate,  acute,  entire, 
fiefiny,  fliining,  interfperfed  with  finall,  whitifh,  pellucid  tu- 
bercles ; leaf-ftalks  fliort,  fheathing  the  flem,  and  becoming, 
when  the  leaves  fall,  permanent  (heaths.  Flowers  axillary, 
ufually  in  pairs,  but  not  oppofite,  ereft,  of  a pale  blue  co- 
lour. Anthers  blue. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  from  tL  j,  water , and  £uXAov,  a 
leaf,  expreffive  of  an  aquatic  leaf,  but  Tournefort  cenfures 
this  appellation,  faying  the  plant  grows  in  a rich,  but  not 
ve.-v  watery  foil.  Miller  conjectures  that  M.  Morin  gave 
the  genus  this  name  becaufe,  in  fpring,  water  is  ufually  found 
in  the  cavity  of  its  leaves. — Hence  its  Englifh  appellation. 
Water-leaf. — Linn.  Gen.  83.  Schreb.  109.  Tournef.  t.  16. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  I.  814.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  197.  Juff.  129.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  3.  157.  II- 
luftr.  t.  97.  G serin.  t.  no. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Borraginee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fcarcely  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
fpreading,  permanent,  of  five  deep,  awl-fhaped  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  campanulate,  cloven  into  five,  erett,  ob- 
tufe,  emarginate  fegments  ; nectary,  a chink  doled  by  two 
longitudinal  converging  plates,  faltened  to  the  petal,  within 
the  middle  of  each  fegment.  Stem.  Filaments  five,  awl- 
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fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong. 
Pij}.  Gerinen  ovate,  pointed  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  flamens  ; ftigma  bifid,  acute,  fpreading.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule globofe,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seed  folitary,  round, 
large. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  having  five,  longitudinal, 
honev-bearing  breaks  on  the  inlide.  Stigma  bifid,  capfule 
g-lobofe,  two-valved. 

1.  H.  virginianum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  208.  Lamarck.  llluftr. 
t.  97.  f.  1. — “ Leaves  pinnatifid.” — Native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  on  a moift  boggy  foil ; flowering  in  May  and  June. 
A hardy  herb,  vvhofe  root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreading. 
Leaves  riling  from  the  root  on  footftalks,  indented  011  their 
edges,  veiny,  of  a fliining  green.  Flowers  alfo  coming  from 
the  root,  hanging  down  in  loofe  chillers,  rather  inconfpi- 
cuous.  Seeds  irregularly  ovate  and  angular,  elegantly  reti- 
culated with  very  minute  excavations,  yellowilh  white. 

2.  Id.  canadenfe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  208.  Lamarck  llluftr. 

t.  97.  f.  2 “ Leaves  Iobate-angular.’’ — Native  of  Canada, 

and  flowering  in  May. — Very  fimiiar  to  the  lait  except  in 
foliage,  and  in  this  refpedt  Id.  canadenfe  is  not  unlike  the 
Acer  or  Maple,  for  its  leaves  are  half  five-lobed,  fmooth, 
with  the  lobes  acute*  flightly  toothed,  and  having  afinus  at 
the  infertion  of  the  footltalk. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  fliould  be  placed  in  a 
moift  rich  foil. 

3.  II.  appendiculatum.  Michaux.  Boreal. -Amer.  v.  1 134. 
“ Very  hairy  all  over.  Radical  leaves  fomewhat  pinnatifid. 
Sinufes  of  the  calyx  with  reflexed  appendages.’’ — Michaux 
found  this  in  mountainous  woods  of  North  America.  He 
deferibes  the  flowers  as  in  fomewhat  panicled  cfUfters,  of 
a blueifh  colour,  their  calyx  having  reflexed  appendages,  like 
fome  fpecies  of  Campanula. 

HYD ROPHYSOCELE,  an  old  term  in  Surgery,  im- 
plying a hernia,  in  which  a good  deal  of  fluid  and  air  is  con- 
tained. The  word  is  compounded  of  v’Suip,  water,  (f  vox , a 
flatus,  and  y.r.Xr,,  a hernia. 

HYDROPIC,  fynonimous  with  dropfical,  being  the  ad- 
jective from  hydrops  ; which  fee. 

HYDROPIPER,  in  Botany.  See  Elatike. 
HYDROPNE'UMATOCE  LE,  from  id:,  wafer, 
wind,  and  xr ,\r,,  a tumour,  a hernial  fwelling  con- 
taining a large  proportion  of  air  and  fluid. 

HFDROPNE  UMOSA'RCA,  an  ancient  term  in  Sur- 
gery, fignifying  a tumour  containing  water,  air,  and  any 
flefhy  fubftance.  The  word  is  derived  from  b^up,  water, 
•csnvfjSSe,  wind,  and  cry. pf, ffh. 

HYDROPOT  A,  of  ‘Ycpo-om,  formed  of  v$up,  water, 
ar.d  sssoin:,  drinker;  of  otvw,  I drink,  in  Medicine,  a perfon 
who  drinks  nothing  but  water. 

It  has  long  been  controverted  among  phyficians,  whether 
or  no  the  hydropotte  lived  longer  than  other  perfons  ? See 
Drink. 

HYDROPS,  cf  ilu%,  aqua,  and  M,  vultus.  See 

Dropsy. 

Hydrops  ad matulam,  literally  “ a dropfy  into  the  cham- 
ber-pot,” a term  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a diabetes. 

11  YD ROPYR.ETOS,  formed  of  bwp,  water,  and 
nvpll 0:,  fever,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  a 
malignant  fever,  attended  with  very  copious  fvveats.  Some 
make  it  the  fame  with  the  fudor  Anglicus,  or  fiveating 
ficknefs. 

EIYDRORACP1ITIS,  from  itoaip,  water,  and 
the  fpine,  denotes,  in  Surgery,  a particular  kind  of  tumour 
fituated  on  the  vertebra;,  remarkable  for  being  of  a mod 
incurable  nature ; and  proving  fatal,  when  it  bur, Its  or  is 
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punctured.  The  cafe  will  be  confidered  hereafter.  See 
Spina  uifida. 

PIYDROR.HODINON,  formed  of  CSv p,  water,  and 
fA  rofe ; a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a mixture  of 
water  and  oil  of  rofes.  This,  as  it  was  at  once  cooling  and 
emetic,  was  very  much  uled  by  the  ancients,  to  provoke 
vomiting  after  the  taking  of  poifons. 

HYDRORGSATON,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancient 
Phyfcians , a name  given  to  a drink  made  of  water,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  rofes.  The  proportions  were  four  pounds 
of  rofes,  five  pints  of  water,  and  two  pints  of  honey. 

H YD  ROSA' RCA,  from  v$v  p,  water,  and  o-xpf,  jlfh , 
in  Surgery,  any  fielhy  tumour  containing  fluid.  I 

HYDROSA'RCOCELE,  from  bb-ji;,  water,  o-y.f, 
ficjh,  and  xrg.r,,  a tumour , fignifies  a hydrocele,  or  pre- 
ternatural accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  at- 
tended with  a chronic  enlargement  or  induration  of  the  tef- 
ticle.  See  Hydrocele  and  Sarcocele. 

HYDROSCOPE,  cJpoo-xGTiov,  formed  of  -Ehy,  water, 
and  a-xo—iv,  I confidety,  an  inllrument  anciently  ufed  for  the 
meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofcope  was  a kind  of  water-clock,  confuting 
of  a cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom ; the  cylinder 
was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to  which 
the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucceffively  contiguous, 
as  it  trickled  out  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  pointed  out 
the  hour. 

Synefius  defcribes  the  hydrofcope  at  large  in  one  of  his 
letters.  See  Clepsydra. 

HYDROSELINUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fame 
authors  to  fmallage. 

HYDROSTATIC  Balance,  a kind  of  balance 
contrived  for  the  eafy  and  exaft  finding  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities of  bodies,  both  liquid  andfolid. 

The  inftrument  is  of  coniiderable  ufe  in  eftimating  the 
degree  of  purity  of  bodies  of  all  kinds  ; the  quality  and 
ricbnefs  of  metals,  ores,  minerals,  See.  the  proportions  in  any 
mixture,  adulteration,  or  the  like  ; of  all  which  the  fpecific 
weight  is  the  only  adequate  teft. 

The  hydroftatical  balance  is  founded  on  this  theorem  of 
Archimedes,  that  a body  heavier  than  water  weighs  lefs  in 
water  than  in  air,  by  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal 
to  it  in  bulk.  Whence,  if  we  fubtraft  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water  from  its  weight  in  air,  the  difference  gives 
the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
folid  propofed. 

Having,  therefore,  two  bodies,  the  one  firm,  the  other 
fluid,  together  with  the  weight  of  each  apart ; to  find  their 
proportion,  divide  the  greater  by  the  Ieffer  ; the  quotient 
compared  to  one,  that  is,  unity,  will  be  the  antecedent  of  the 
proportion  defined. 

The  inftrument,  with  its  apparatus,  is  reprefented 
Plate  X.  fgs.  7 and  8,  Hydraulics,  and  needs  little  deferip- 
tion.  See  Gold. 

A B is  a nice  balance,  turning  with  a fmall  part  of  a 
grain,  and  furnifhed  with  a long  examen  D,  for  determining 
the  exadt  horizontal  pofition  of  the  balance. 

I.  To  find  the  Ipeeiftc  gravity  of  a fluid:  hang  to  the 
end  B of  the  beam  the  little  fcale  S,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  S,  by  a horfe-hair,  which  is  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity  with  water,  the  glafs  bubble  G,  which  muff  be 
fpeciflcally  heavier  than  any  fluid  except  mercury.  To  the 
oppoiite  end  A of  the  beam  hang  a brats  fcale  E,  which 
is  a counterpoife  to  the  bubble  G,  immerfed  in  water  ; but 
when  the  bubble  hangs  out  of  the  water,  a weight  muff  be 
laid  on  E to.  keep  it  in  equilibria,  which  weight  will  be  equal 
to  what  the  bubble  loff  in  water,  or  to  a bulk  of  water 


equal  to  the  bubble ; when  rain-water  is  ufed,  this  weight 
will  be  a thoufand  grains.  Then  fill  a cylindrical  vefiel  I, 
about  two-third^  with  common  water  ; and  when  the  bubble 
is  let  into  it,  the  beam  will  remain  in  a horizontal  pofition,  if 
the  water  be  of  the  fame  fpeciiie  gravity  as  that  in  which  the 
bubble  was  adjufted  ; if  it  be  not,  there  will  be  a variation, 
which  is  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  little  weights  for  that 
purpofe.  Having  thus  adjufted  the  bubble  in  water,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  will  be  found  by  weighing' 
the  bubble  in  it ; and  fmee  you  always  weigh  fo  much  of  the 
liquid  as  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  bubble,  if  there  be  any, 
difference  between  fuch  quantity  and  the  like  quantity  of 
water,  it  will  be  difeovered  by  putting  weights  into  the 
afeending  fcale.  E.  g.  if  red  port  wine  be  put  into  the 
veffe:  I,  the  bubble  will  fink,  and  require  the  addition  of, 
ten  grains  in  the  fcale  E,  when  the  balance  has  been  ad- 
jufted in  rain-water,  for  reftoring  the  equilibrium ; which 
Shews  that  port  wine  is  lighter  than  rain-water  ten  parts  in 
a thoufar.d,  or  one  hundredth  part.  If  proof  brandy  be 
ufed,  leventy-feven  grains  will  be  required  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium,  and  therefore  brandy,  or  proof  fpirits  weighs, 
feventy-feven  parts  in  a thoufand,  or  one- thirteenth  part  lefs 
than  rain-water.  But  in  a denfer  medium  G would  rife  ; 
and  if  fea-water  be  ufed,  twenty-fix  grains  muff  be  put  into 
the  fcale  S to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  which  (hews  that  fea- 
water  is  twenty-fix  parts  in  one  thoufand,  or  one  thirty- 
eighth  part  heavier  than  rain  water. 

2.  To  find  the  fpecific  weight  of  a folid;  inftead  of  the 
bubble,  hang  on  the  glafs  bucket  K,  Jig.  8.  which  withits 
fufpending  piece  H,  wifi  be  in  equilibria  with  the  counter- 
poifing  fcale  E.  Having  weighed  the  folid  in  air  in  the 
bucket,  by  counterpoiling  it  with  weights  on  the  fcale  E, 
note  its  weight ; but  becaufe  not  only  the  folid  to  be  tided, 
but  the  glafs  bucket  itfelf  will  lofe  of  its  weight  when  im- 
merfed in  water,  you  muft  refiore  to  the  bucket  the  weight 
that  it  lofes  by  being  immerfed,  that  the  body  in  it  alone 
may  be  examined : this  is  done  by  means  of  the  piece  F, 
which  weighs  juft  as  much  as  a bulk  of  water  equal  to  the 
bucket  ; and  being  flipped  on  the  fufpending  piece  at  H,  it 
not  only  reflores  to  the  bucket  what  it  had  loll  by  being  im- 
merfed in  water,  but  makes  a fcale  for  receiving  weights,  in 
order  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  to  the  folid  contained  in  the 
bucket,  and  to  fnevv  how  much  it  has  loft  of  its  weight  in 
water.  When  many  bodies  are  to  be  weighed  hydro  llatically, 
it  is  bell  to  weigh  them  all  in  the  air  fucceffively,  and  fet 
down  their  weights  before  you  begin  to  weigh  them  in 
water,  becaufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  dry  the  bucket 
every  time.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  that  no  bubbles  of  air 
adhere  to  the  bodies  weighed  in  water,  which  would  make 
them  lighter. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  has  added  a contrivance  to  this  machine 
to  make  it  more  nice,  fee  fig.  9.  S,  S,  S,  are  three  ferews 
which  ferve  to  fet  the  foot  and  Item  upright , and  O M is  a 
lining  and  plummet,  whofe  point  hanging  over  M,  fliews 
when  the  piece  P C is  truly  vertical.  There  is  alfo  a piece 
E O,  which  has  a flit  to  compare  with  the  examen  D 
playing  in  the  notches  C c.  Defag.  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 
p.  196. 

Mr.  Martin  propofes  the  following  conftrudlion  of  an 
accurate  hydroftatical  balance.  A B,  (1 eefg.  10.)  is  the 
foot  on  which  it  Hands  ; C D,  a pillar  fupporting  a move- 
able  brafs  plate  E F,  fallened  to  it  by  the  ferew  in  the  knob  c. 
In  the  end  of  this  plate  is  fixed  an  upright  piece  I K,  fup- 
porting another  plate  G H,  which  Hides  backwards  and  for- 
wards thereon,  and  is  moveable  every  way  about  it.  In  the 
end  of  this  plate  at  H,  is  fixed  (by  a nut  beneath)  a 
wire  L M,  taped  with  a line  thread  from  one  end  to  the 
j L 2 other} 
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ether  ; upon  this  moves  the  fwan-neck  flip  of  brafs  N O, 
to  which  a very  exaft  balance  is  hnng  at  the  point  N ; to  one 
of  whofe  feales  P,  is  appended  the  heavy  body  R,  by  a fine 
horfe-hair,  or  piece  of  lilk  S ; the  weight  of  the  fatd  body 
R in  the  air  is  expreffed  by  the  weights  put  into  the  fcale 
Q to  make  an  equilibrium  therewith,  which  being  deltroyed 
by  immerging  the  folid  in  the  fluid  T V,  contained  in  the 
giafs  W V,  is  again  reftored  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  P. 
So  that  the  weights  in  the  fcale  Q compared  with  tliofe  in  the 
fcale  P,  (hew  at  once  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  R to 
that  of  the  fluid  T V. 

For  feveral  other  confirmations  of  this  inftrument,  deligned 
for  greater  accuracy  than  that  of  the  common  fort,  the 
reader  may  confult  s’Gravefande’s  Phyfices  Elem.  Math. 
Sec.  tom.  i.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  fmall 
weights  may  be  determined  by  fufpending  them  in  loops  of 
horfe-hair,  or  filk  threads,  to  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fcale  of  the  common  hydroftatical  balance.  E.  g.  if  a guinea 
fufpended  in  air  be  counterbalanced  by  129  grains  in  the 
oppofite  fcale  ; and  upon  being  immerfed  in  water,  requires 
7a  g*‘ains  to  he  put  into  the  fcale  over  it,  in  order  to  reftore 
the  equilibrium  ; we  thus  lind  that  a quantity  of  water  of 
equal  bulk  with  the  guinea,  weighs  7I  grains,  or  7.25  ; by 
which  divide  129,  the  weight  of  the  guinea  in  air,  and  the 
quotient,  or  17.793,  (hews  that  the  guinea  is  fo  many  times 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Whence,  if  any  piece  of 
gold  be  tried,  by  weighing  it  firft  in  air,  then  in  water,  and 
if  upon  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  lofs  in  water,  the 
quotient  is  17.793,  '•he  gold  is  good  ; if  the  quotient  be  18, 
or  between  18  or  19,  the  gold  is  very  fine  ; but  if  it  be  lefs 
than  17?,  the  gold  is  too  much  alloyed  with  other  metal. 
If  filver  be  tried  in  this  manner,  and  found  to  be  eleven  times 
heavier  than  water,  it  is  very  fine  ; if  it  be  10., \ times  heavier 
it  is  flandard  : but  if  it  be  any  lefs  weight,  compared  with 
water,  it  is  mixed  with  fame  lighter  metal,  fuch  as  tin. 

In  order  to  find  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thofe  bodies  that 
are  lighter  than  water,  let  any  upright  find  be  fixed  into  a 
thick  flat  piece  of  brafs,  and  in  this  fiud  let  a fmall  lever, 
whofe  arms  are  equally  long,  turn  upon  a fine  pin  as  an 
axis.  Let  the  thread  which  hangs  from  the  fcale  of  the 
balance  be  tied  to  one  end  of  the  lever,  and  a thread  from 
the  body  to  be  weighed,  be  tied  to  the  other  end.  This  done, 
put  the  brafs  and  lever  into  a veflel  ; then  pour  water  into 
the  veflel,  and  the  body  will  rife  and  float  upon  it,  and 
draw  down  the  end  of  the  balance  from  which  it  bangs  ; then 
put  as  much  weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale  as  will  raife  that 
end  of  the  balance,  fo  as  to  pull  the  body  down  into  the 
water  by  means  of  the  lever  ; and  this  weight  in  the  fcale 
will  fhew  how  much  the  body  is  lighter  than  its  bulk  of 
water.  Fergufon’s  Left,  p 160,  8vo. 

Other, vife:  Take  another  body  of  a compafl  form,  but 
much  heavier  than  an  equa'  bulk  of  water,  fo  that  when 
this  body  is  connected  with  the  body  in  queftion,  they  may 
both  fink  in  water.  This  being  prepared,  afeertain  the 
weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  air,  and  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  body  in  water.  Then  tie,  by  means  of  thread,  both 
bodies  together,  but  not  fo  cloftly  as  to  exclude  the  water 
from,  or  to  harbour  bubbles  of  air  between  them  ; and  weigh 
them  both  in  water.  Now  fince  the  heavy  body  is  partly 
buoyed  up  by  the  lighter  body,  the  weight  of  both  in  water 
will  be  tefs  than  the  weight  of  the  heavier  body  alone  Subtract 
the  forme  r from  the  latter,  and  add  the  remainder  to  the  weight 
of  the  lighter  body  in  air  ; for  this  fum  is  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  lighter  body.  There- 
fore the  weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  air  mull  be  divided 
by  the  laft-mentioned  fum,  and  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  lighter  body. 


E.  g. — -A  piece  of  elm  being  varnifhed  in  order  to  prevent 
its  absorbing  any  water,  was  found  to  weigh  in  air  920 
grains.  A piece  of  lead,  which  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
was  found  to  weigh  in  water  911.7  grains.  The  piece  of  elm 
and  the  piece  of  lead  were  tied  together,  and  being  fufpended 
from  the  hook  of  the  fcale,  &c.  in  the  ufual  manner,  were 
found  to  weigh  in  water  331.7  grains,  viz.  580  grains  lefs 
than  the  lead  alone  ; therefore  5S0  was  added  to  920  (viz. 
to  the  weight  of  the  elm  in  air)  and  made  up  the  fum  of 
1500.  Laltly,  920  was  divided  by  1500,  and  the  quotient 

0. 6133  expreffed  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  piece  of  elm. 

In  the  ufc  of  the  hydrolta  ical  balance,  it  will  be  proper 

to  oblerve  the  following  general  precautions.  The  water 
in  which  the  folid  is  to  be  weighed,  belides  its  being  either 
dillilled  or  rain  water,  mull  be  quite  clean.  Its  tempera- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  folid,  mull  be  as  near  as  pofiible 
to  62°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; for  which  purpofe 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer  mull  be  placed  in  the  water, 
and  the  temperature  is  adjullcd  by  the  addition  of  hot  or 
cold  water.  11  the  folid  body  be  foluble  in  water,  or  if  it 
be  porous  enough  to  abforb  any  water,  then  it  mult  be  var- 
nifhed, or  fmeared  over  with  fome  oily  or  greafy  fubitance  ; 
but  in  that  cafe  iome  allowance  mult  be  made  on  account  of 
the  \arnifh,  Sec.  When  the  folid  is  weighed  in  water,  its 
upper  part  ought  to  be  a little  way  below  the  furface  of  the 
water  ; for  inltance,  about  an  inch  ; and  it  mull  by  no 
means  be  fuffered  to  touch  the  iides  or  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Care  mull  be  had  that  no  bubbles  of  air  adhere  to  the  folid 
under  water ; for  they  would  partly  buoy  it  up.  Thefe 
may  be  eafily  removed  by  means  of  a feather.  The  folid 
mult  be  of  a compact  form,  and  free  from  accidental  or 
artificial  vacuities,  lo  as  not  to  harbour  any  air  ; for  other- 
wife  its  fpecific  gravity  cannot  be  afeertained  by  weighing 
in  water,  Sec.  Thus  a piece  of  filver,  which  is  much  heavier 
than  water,  may  be  formed  into  a hollow  fphere,  which  will 
appear  to  be  much  lighter  than  water  ; lor  if  this  fphere 
were  immerfed  in  water,  it  would  difplace  a quantity  of  water 
which  is  equal  not  only  to  the  filver,  but  alfo  to  the  fpace 
which  is  contained  in  the  fphere.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
a lliip  might  be  made  of  iron,  or  of  copper,  or,  in  Ihort,  of 
any  lubltance  whofe  fpecific  gravity  far  exceeds  that  of 
water,  and  yet  it  would  float  as  well  as  a Ihip  which  is  made 
of  wood,  in  the  ufual  way.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

Hydrostatic  Bellows,  in  Hydrojlalics,  is  a machine  for 
demonitrating  the  upward  preflure  ol  fluids  (fee  Fluid), 
coniilting  of  two  thick  oval  boards  A,  ( Plate  X.  Hydraulics , 
Sec.  Jig.  11.)  each  about  fixteen  inches  broad,  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  covered  with  leather,  to  open  and  Unit  like  a 
common  bellows,  but  without  valves,  only  a pipe  B,  about 
three  feet  high,  is  fixed  into  the  bellows  at  r;  let  water  be 
poured  into  the  pipe  at  C,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows, 
and  feparate  the  boards  a little.  Then  lay  three  weights 

1,  c,  d,  each  weighing  a hundred  pounds,  upon  the  upper 
board  ; and  pour  more  water  into  the  pipe  13,  which  will 
run  into  the  bellows,  and  raife  up  the  board  with  all  the 
weights  upon  it  ; and  if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the 
weights  are  railed  as  high  as  the  leather,  which  covers  the 
bellows,  will  allow,  the  water  will  remain  in  the  pipe,  and 
lupport  all  the  weights  upon  it  ; even  though  it  fhould 
weigh  ao  more  than  a quarter  of  a pound,  and  thefe  three 
hundred  pounds  ; nor  will  all  their  force  be  able  to  cauie 
them  to  defeend  and  force  the  water  out  of  the  top  of  the 
pipe.  The  reafon  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  confider  that  if 
a hole  be  made  in  the  upper  board,  and  a tube  be  put  into 
it,  the  water  will  rife  in  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
rifes  in  the  pipe  ; and  would  rife  as  high  by  fupplying  the 
pipe  in  as  many  tubes  as  the  beard  could  contain  holes. 

Now* 
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Now,  fuppofe  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe  B,  and 
that  the  pipe  holds  juft  a quarter  of  a pound  of  water  ; if  a 
perfon  puts  his  finger  upon  the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled 
with  water,  he  will  find  his  linger  to  be  preffed  upward  with 
a force  equal  to  that  of  a quarter  of  a pound.  As  the 
fame  prefiure  is  equal  upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board, 
each  part,  vvhofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will 
be  pufhed  upward,  with  a force  equal  to  that  of  a quarter 
of  a pound  : the  fum  of  all  which  pre flares  again  ft  the 
under  fide  of  an  oval  board,  fixteen  inches  broad,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  will  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  : 
and,  therefore,  to  much  weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fup- 
ported  by  a quarter  of  a pound  of  water  in  the  pipe.  Hence 
if  a man  Hands  upon  the  upper  board,  and  blows  info  the 
bellows  through  the  pipe  B,  he  will  raife  himfelf  upon  the 
board  ; and  the  fmaller  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is,  the  eafier  he 
will  be  able  to  raife  himfelf ; and  then  by  putting  bis  linger 
upon  the  top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as 
he  p’eafes ; provided  that  the  bellows  be  air-tight.  Mr. 
Fergufon  has  defcribed  another  machine,  which  may  be  fu'o- 
ftituted  inftead  of  this  common  hydro ftatical  bellows  : 
A B C D,  Jig.  12,  is  an  oblong  fquare  box,  in  one  end  of 
which  is  a round  groove,  as  at  a,  from  top  to  bottom,  for 
receiving  the  upright  glafs  tube  I,  which  is  bent  to  a right 
angle  at  the  lower  end  as  at  i,  in  fig.  13,  and  to  that  part  is 
tied  the  end  of  a large  bladder  K,  which  lies  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  Over  this  bladder  is  laid  the  moveable  board 
L,  Jigs.  12.  and  14,  in  which  is  fixed  an  upright  wire 
M ; and  leaden  weights  N,  N,  to  the  amount  of  fixteen 
pounds,  with  holes  in  their  middle,  are  put  upon  the  wire 
over  the  board,  and  prefs  upon  it  with  all  their  farce.  The 
crofs  bar.  p is  then  put  on  to  fecure  the  tube  from  falling, 
and  keep  it  in  an  upright  pofition  ; and  then  the  piece 
E F G is  to  be  put  on,  the  part  G Aiding  tight  into  the  dove- 
tailed groove  H,  to  keep  the  weights  N,  N,  horizontal,  and 
the  wire  M upright,  which  is  received  into  a round  hole  e, 
in  the  part  E F.  There  are  four  upright  pins  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  box  within,  each  almoft  an  inch  long,  for  the 
board  L to  reft  upon,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  preffing  the 
tides  of  the  bladder  below  it  clofe  together  at  lirft.  The 
whole  machine  being  thus  put  together,  pour  water  into  the 
tube  at  top,  and  the  water  will  run  down  the  tube  into  the 
bladder  below  the  board,  and  after  the  bladder  has  been 
filled  up  to  the  board,  continue  pouring  water  into  the  tube, 
and  the  upward  prefiure  of  the  bladder  will  raife  the  board 
with  all  the  weight  upon  it,  even  though  the  bore  of  the 
tube  fhould  be  to  fmall,  that  lefs  than  an  ounce  of  water 
would  fill  it.  Fergufon' s Ledtures,  Supplement,  1767. 

P 16. 

Hydrostatic  Injirument,  Bradford s,  is  an  invention  for 
weighing  money  and  difeovering  its  defedt  either  of  weight  or 
purity. 

It  confifts  of  a thin  flat  brafs  ruler,  about  half  a foot  long  ; 
on  each  fide  of  which  are  tw©  graduated  lines,  thofe  on  the 
upper  fide  marked  A and  W (fee  Plate  X.  Hydraulics, 
Jig  15.  NJ  1.)  and  thofe  on  the  other  fide  B and  W,  ibid. 
N 2.  There  are  alfo  a fmall  chain  and  pincers  wherein  to  fix 
the  piece  of  money  intended  to  be  weighed  and  proved,  toge- 
ther with  two  pair  of  centre  pins,  marked  A and  B,  ibid. 
NJ  2 and  3.  being  the  points  of  fufpenfion  of  the  rod  when 
ufed  ; whereof  the  former  pair  A are  to  be  ufed  for  proving 
all  pieces  of  gold  under  thirty-fix  (hillings  value  ; and  the 
other  pair,  marked  B,  for  a'.l  pieces  from  thirty-fix  drillings 
to  faventy-two  (hillings,  or  three  pounds  twelve  (hillings. 
Eaftly,  there  is  a Aiding  piece,  or  index  C,  ibid.  NJ  3,  by 
the  motion  of  which,  backward  or  forward,  until  the  point 
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of  equilibrium  is  difeovered,  the  value  of  any  piece  fuf- 
pended  in  the  pincers  is  found  upon  the  graduated  lines 
already  mentioned.  Of  thefe  lines,  thofe  marked  A and  B 
are  called  ftatical  lines,  as  being  calculated  for  weighing  the 
piece  in  air,  and  thole  marked  W W,  are  called  hydroftatical 
lines,  as  ferving  to  point  out  the  alloy  or  adulteration 
of  the  piece  weighed.  A whole  cjivilion  on  each  line  is 
equal  to  the  weight  or  value  of  one  (hilling  in  gold  ; a half 
divilion  to  fix-pence,  and  a quarter  division  to  three-pence. 

To  prove  a guinea  : firft  fufpend  it  in  the  pincers,  and 
then  placing  the  infide  of  the  Aiding- piece  C to  twenty-one 
on  the  lme  A on  the  upper  fide  oi  the  ruler,  which  mull 
move  freely  on  the  centre  pin  marked  A,  and  if  the  guinea 
and  finding-piece  exactly  balance  each  other,  the  guinea  is 
full  weight ; if  not,  move,  the  Aider  backwards  or  for- 
wards until  they  equiponderate  ; when  the  divifion  cut  by 
the  infide  of  the  Aider  is  the  true  weight  of  the  gold  ; and  if 
it  relts  for  inftance,  at  twenty  and  a half,  then  the  guinea 
weig  lis  only  twenty  (hillings  and  fixpence.  In  the  next 
place,  to  prove  the  alloy  of  this  piece,  let  the  flider  be 
brought  to  the  divifion  twenty  and  a half,  upon  the  hydrofta- 
tical line  marked  W,  for  whatever  divifion  is  cut  by  the 
flider  in  weighing  on  the  ftatical  line,  it  muft  be  placed  at  the 
fame  on  the  hydroftatical  line  adjoining.  Then  let  the  piece, 
together  with  the  pincers,  and  the  brafs  link  whereon  it  is 
fufpended,  be  immerfed  in  water  (ibid.  N°  3.)  as  far  as  the 
notch  on  the  laid  link  ; if  then  the  inftrument  adts  in  equili- 
brio,  or  the  piece  fink  deeper  in  the  water,  the  guinea  is 
ftandard  gold  ; but  if  the  flider  muft  be  moved  farther  back- 
ward before  it  will  equiponderate,  the  guinea  is  adulterated. 
If  it  is  alloyed  with  iilver,  allow  two  (hillings  for  every  penny 
it  wants  in  the  hydroftatical  weight  ; and  then  if  the  num- 
ber of  pence  the  piece  is  deficient  in  weight  hydroftatically, 
when  doubled,  exceed  the  number  of  (hillings  it  weighs  ftati- 
cally,  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  adulterated  with  fome  bafer 
metal  than  filver.  However,  a more  fpeedy  method  of  dif- 
eovering whether  a piece  of  gold  be  adulterated  or  not, 
without  moving  the  flider  more  than  once,  is  this  : when  the 
piece  is  weighed  ftatically,  bring  the  flider  to  the  divifion  on 
the  hydroftatical  line  expreffing  its  weight : and  immerfing 
the  piece  and  pincers  as  before,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the 
water  may  be  exactly  at  the  mark  on  the  long  link,  if  the 
inftrument  does  not  then  equiponderate,  gently  lower  the 
hand  that  holds  the  fluid,  until  the  inftrument  comes  to  an 
equilibrium  ; at  which  time,  if  the  guinea  be  a counterfeit, 
great  part  of  the  pincers  will  appear  above  the  water  ; if  a 
36/.  piece  be  tried,  not  only  the  pincers,  but  a fmall  part  of 
the  coin,  will  appear  above  the  furface,  if  the  piece  be  coun- 
terfeit. This  lail  method  is  fufficiently  near  the  truth  for 
common  praftiee. 

If  there  is  occafion  to  weigh  and  prove  a very  fmall  piece 
of  gold,  as  a 2s.  3 cl.  .41.  6d.,  &c.  the  method  is,  to  put  the 
faid  pieces  in  the  pincers,  with  fome  other  piece  that  has  been 
approved  before  ; by  which  means  the  weight  and  alloy  of 
the  fmall  piece  may  be  eafily  difeovered,  as  above,  if  the 
piece  be  above  36^,  the  flider  is  to  be  placed  according  to  the 
diviiions  of  the  ftatical  and  hydroftatical  lines  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  inftrument,  which  are  fitted  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  mint ; by  which  a guinea  weighs  129  grains. 

Hydrostatical  Paradox,  is  a principle,  which  has  been 
already  Hated,  and  in  iome  degree  illuftrated  and  evinced 
under  the  article  Fl'Jj’d,  and  alio  under  the  article  of  Hy- 
drostatic Bilious.  Itisfo  denominated,  becaufe  at  firft 
view  it  feems  to  be  paradoxical  ; but  it  refults  from  the  na- 
ture of  fluids,  which  prefs  e very  way  alike.  The  paradox  is 
this,  that  any  quantity  of  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  how 
fmall  feever,  may  be  made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quan- 
8 ‘ tity. 
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tit)'-,  or  any  weight,  how  great  foever.  Thus,  water  in  a 
pipe  or  canal,  open  at  both  ends,  always  rifes  to  the  fame 
height  at  both  ends,  whether  thofe  ends  be  wide  or  narrow, 
equal  or  unequal.  And  fince  the  preffnre  of  fluids  is  direftly 
as  their  perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  follows  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fize  of  the 
vefiels  may  be,  provided  their,  heights  be  equal,  and  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  equa1,  the  preflures  of  equal  heights 
of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thofe  vefiels  ; even 
though  the  one  fhould  contain  a thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  times 
as  much  as  the  other.  Mr.  Fergufon  has  illuftrated  and 
confirmed  this  paradox  by  the  following  apparatus.  Let 
two  vefiels,  ( Plate  XI.  Hydraulics,  fig.  16. ) fuch  as  A B and 
C D,  be  of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  capacity  ; let 
each  vefiel  be  open  at  both  ends,  and  their  bottoms  E and  F 
of  equal  widihs.  Let  the  brafs  bottoms  G and  H becxudtly 
fitted  to  each  vefiel,  not  fo  as  to  go  into  them,  but  for  each 
vefiel  to  reft  upon  refpeclively  ; and  let  a piece  of  wet  lea- 
ther be  put  between  each  vefiel  and  its  brafs  bottom,  for  the 
fake  of  keeping  them  clofe.  Join  each  bottom  to  its  vefiel 
by  a lunge  D,  io  that  it  may  open  like  the  lid  of  a box  ; and 
let.each  bottom  be  kept  up  to  its  vefiel  by  equal  weights  W, 
hung  to  lines  which  pafs  over  the  pulley  P,  whofe  blocks 
are  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  vefiels  at  F,  and  the  lines  tied  to 
hooks  at  d,  fixed  in  the  brafs  bottoms  oppoiite  to  the  hinges 
D . Things  being  thus  prepared,  hold  one  vefiel  upright  in 
the  hands  over  a bafon  on  a table,  and  caufe  water  to  be 
poured  fiowly  into  it,  till  the  prefiure  of  the  water  bears 
down  its  bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E ; and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  at  d.  Mark  the  height 
at  which  the  furface  H of  the  water  flood  in  the  vefiel,  when 
the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d;  and  then,  holding  up 
the  other  vefiel  in  the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured 
into  it  ; and  it  will  be  feen  that  when  the  water  rifes  in  this 
vefiel  juft  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  its  bottom  will  alfo 
give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of  the  water. 

The  natural  reafon  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon  is,  that 
fince  all  parts  of  a fluid  at  equal  depths  below  the  furface,  are 
equally  prefled  in  all  directions,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  fixed  part  B f will  be  prefled  as  much  upward  again  ft 
its  lower  furface  within  the  vefiel,  by  the  aftion  of  the  column 
A g,  as  it  would  be  by  a column  of  the  fame  height,  and 
of  any  diameter  whatever ; and  therefore  fince  aCtion  and 
re-a6tion  are  equal,  and  contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  im- 
mediately below  the  furface  B f will  be  prefled  as  much 
downwards  by  it  as  if  it  were  immediately  touched,  and 
prefled  by  a column  of  the  height  A g,  and  of  the  dia- 
meter B f ; and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavity  B D cl f 
will  be  prefled  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  G,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  vefiel  is  prefled  by  all  the  water 
above  it.  Fergufon’s  Lectures,  p.  105. 

HYDROSTATICS,  compofed  of  vovp,  water,  and 
cstT  ixri,  fades,  of  r-%vo;-,  flans,  fanditig,  of  irry.  i,  fo,  I fand , 
hydroftatics  being  conceived  as  the  dofitrine  of  the  equili- 
brium of  liquors,  is  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  in  fluids  ; 
or  that  part  of  mechanics  which  confiders  the  weight  or  gra- 
vity of  fluid  bodies,  particularly  of  water,  and  of  folid 
bodies  immerged  in  them. 

To  hydroftatics  belongs  whatever  relates  to  the  gravities 
and  equilibria  cf  liquors,  with  the  art  of  weighing  bodies  in 
water,  in  order  to  eftimate  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  applied  hydroftatics  to  good  purpofe,  in 
examining  and  proving  the  goodnefs  and  purity  of  metals, 
minerals,  and  other  bodies,  particularly  fluids,  in  an  exprefs 
treatife,  entitled  “ Medicina  Hydroftatica.” 

The  laws  of  hydroftatics,  with  the  application  of  them. 
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fee  delivered  at  large  under  the  articles  Fluid  and  Spetjfo 
Gravity. 

Hydroftatics  are  frequently  confounded  with  hydraulics, 
on  account  of  the  affinity  of  the  fubjefts ; and  feveral  au- 
thors ch'ufe  to  treat  of  the  two  promifououfly.  See  Hy- 
draulics. 

The  oldeft  writer  cn  hydroftatics  is  Archimedes,  who  firft 
delivered  the  laws  of  them  in  his  book  “ Be  iniidentibus  hu- 
mido.”  Marin  Ghetaldus  firft  brought  his  doftrine  to  expe- 
riment, in  his  “ Archimedes  Promotus  and  from  him  Mr. 
Oughtred  took  the  greatefi.  part  of  what  he  has  given  us  on 
this  fubjedt.  The  celebrated  M.  Fafchal  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent treatife  on  this  fubjedt,  entitled  “Traite  de  l’Equi- 
libre  des  Liqueurs  et  de  ia  Pefanteur  de  l’Air.”  M.  Ma- 
riotte,  in  a French  treatife,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1686,  “ Of 
the  Motion  of  Water  and  other  Fluids,”  gives  moft  of  the 
propofitions  of  hydroftatics  and  hydraulics,  proved  by  rer- 
fon,  and  confirmed  by  experiments.  The  Jef uit  F.  Tertius 
de  Lanis,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  “ Mag’fterium  Naturae  et 
Artis,”  lays  down  the  dotlrines  of  hydroftatics  mere  amply 
than  they  are  elfewhere  found.  F.  Latny,  in  the  fecond 
part  of  his  mechanics,  entitled  “ Traite  de  l’Eauilibre  des 
Liqueurs,”  delivers  the  fundamental  laws  of  hydroftatics  and 
hydraulics  ; and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  “ Me- 
chanical’ Laftly,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  gives  fome  of  the 
fublimer  matters  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofoph.  Nat. 
Princip.  Mathematic.  For  an  account  of  other  writers  on 
this  fcience,  fee  Hidraulics. 

HYDRO-SULPHURET,  in  Chcmfry,  a compound 
of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  with  alkaline  and  earthy  bafes,  and 
likewife  with  metallic  oxyds.  The  properties  of  the  hy- 
dro-fulphurets  are : that  they  are  abundantly  foluble  in 

water,  and  are  cryftallizable ; the  lolution  is  colourlefs  as 
long  as  the  adlion  of  the  air  is  excluded;  but  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted, a yellow  colour  is  foon  acquired,  owing  to  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmofphere  combining  with  the  hydrogen 'eft  a 
portion  of  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  fulphur 
combines  with  the  remaining  portion  of  it,  forming  a fuper- 
fulphuretted  hydrogen  in  union  with  the  bafe.  The  princi- 
pal hydro-fulphurets  are  as  follow:  ‘viz.  1.  Hydro  lulphu- 
ret  of  potafh  : this  fait  is  white,  and  perfedliy  tranfparent, 
refembling  the  fulphate  of  foda  by  its  tranfparency  and  the 
fize  of  its  cryftals.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  alkaline,  and  after- 
wards extremely  bitter  ; when  dry  it  is  without  fmell,  but 
when  liquid  it  exhales  a firtid  odour.  It  attra&s  humidity 
from  the  atmofphere,  and  pafles  into  a liquid  fyrup.  When 
fluid,  it  gives  a green  colour  to  bodies  in  contact  with  it ; it 
is  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  abllradting  heat  during  the 
folution  : with  acids,  it  gives  rife  to  a brifk  effervefcence, 
without  depofiting  any  fulphur.  It  precipitates  the  metallic 
folutions  : the  precipitates  from  different  metals  being  of 
different  colours  and  (hades.  2.  The  properties  of  the 
hydro-fulphuret  of  foda  are  very  like  thofe  juft  enumerated 
of  the  potafh  ; but  the  nitrous  and  oxy-muriatic  acids  pro- 
duce a precipitate  cf  fulphur,  owing  to  their  dccompoling 
the  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  affording  oxygen  to  its  hy- 
drogen, while  the  other  acids  merely  expel  it.  To  diitin- 
guifh  the  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafh  from  that  of  foda  ; add 
a few  drops  of  the  folution  of  each  to  a folution  of  alumine 
in  fulphuric  acid:  the  potafh  gives  rife  immediately  to  a 
cryftallization  of  alum  ; while  that  of  foda  has  no  fuch 
effeift.  3.  Hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia  is  thus  produced  : . 
when  equal  parts  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia, 
in  their  elaftic  ftates,  are  mixed  together,  they  immediately 
combine  ; a white  cloud  is  produced,  which  is  condenfed, 
and  a thin,  foft  depolit  is  formed  on  the  fides  of  the  vefiel, 

which 
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which  exhales  a penetrating  vapo  ur  when  expo  fed  to  the  air  : 
this  is  the  hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia. 
HYDROTHORAX.  See  Dropsy. 

HYDROT1CS,  formed  of  •water,  in  Medicine . 

See  Hydropic. 

HYDRUNTUM,  Otrante,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
moil  eafterly  part  of  Italy,  having  a port,  from  which  it  was 
ufual  to  pafs  over  to  Greece  : the  gulf  in  that  place  being 
fcsrcely  12  leagues  broad.  Near  it  was  a cape,  called  “ Hy- 
dras Mons.’’ 

HYDRUS,  or  Water  Serpent,  in  AJlronomy,  is  a fouthern 
conltellation,  including  ten  liars.  See  Constellation'. 

Hydrus,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents  lately  efta- 
bliihed  by  Dr.  Schneider,  and  which  is  defigncd  to  contain 
a number  of  thofe  fpecies  of  the  ferpent  tribe  that  are  of 
the  aquatic  kind,  whether  thofe  which  refide  in  freih  wa- 
ters, or  the  marine  elements  ; or  fuch  as  indifcriminately 
inhabit  either. 

Molt  of  the  fnake  tribe  pofTefs  the  power  of  moving  in  the 
water  without  difficulty,  and  fome,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
formation, perform  the  aft  of  fwimming  with  much  facility  ; 
but  the  ftruftureof  the  hydrus  is  in  an  eminent  manner  adapted 
to  this  particular  purpofe,  the  tail  being  broad,  flat,  and 
comprefled,  like  that  of  fome  kinds  of  fillies,  and  by  means 
of  which  it  is  enabled  to  direft  its  courfe  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, and  fwim  with  equal  eafe  and  fvviftnefs.  Water  fer- 
pents are  mentioned  by  various  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Anfto- 
tle,  iElian,  and  Pliny,  and  alfo  by  others  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  modern  times.  iElian  fpeaks  of  fnakes 
of  large  fize,  with  flat  tails,  produced  in  the  Indian  fea,  and 
Ariibotle  mentions  others  refembling  the  conger.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  probable  that  fome  few  of  the  genus  may  have 
been  known  to  them,  though  it  is  not  lefs  likely  they  might 
have  confounded  the  mursena  with  their  lea  ferpents,  or  per- 
haps even  fome  of  the  terreftrial  kinds  of  ferpents,  as  the 
uninformed  among  the  moderns  too  frequently  denominate 
all  thofe  fnakes  “ water  fnakes’’  which  they  happen  to 
difcover  in  the  water  ; without  reflecting  that  thofe  fnakes 
may  have  only  fought  ffielter  in  the  water  in  the  moment  of 
purfuit,  or  been  difcovered  in  the  very  inftant  of  time  when 
they  have  plunged  into  that  element  in  fearch  of  prey. 

Bofc,  and  after  him  other  writers  of  credit  on  the  tribe 
amphibia,  rejeft  the  name  of  hydrus,  given  by  Schneider  ; 
that  term  having  been  previoufly  affigned  to  a tribe  of  vermes, 
the  polype  or  hydra  of  Linnaeus.  They,  therefore,  fmce 
it  appears  defirable  the  genus  fliould  be  retained,  adopt  it 
by  the  name  of  Hydrophis  inltead  of  Hydrus,  and  under 
this  appellation  it  is  received  by  the  belt  writers  at  this  time. 
Daudin,  it  is  true,  efteems  the  diftinftion  too  diffufe,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a few  fpecies  continued  under  the  name  of  en- 
hydris,  returns  the  hydrus  genus  of  Schneider  to  the  Linnasan 
coluber,  but  his  example  is  not  followed  by  his  own  country- 
men, among  whom  the  three  genera,  as  before  mentioned, 
feem  very  generally  admitted  at  this  period. 

It  fliould  be  difHnftly  underftood  that  Mr.  Schneider  does 
not  include  the  whole  of  the  water  ferpents  under  one  genus  ; 
he  confiders  their  refidence  in  the  water  as  the  charafteriftic 
only  of  a tribe,  which  he  fubdivides  into  two  genera,  the 
liri’c  of  which  he  calls  Hydrus,  the  other  Enhydrls.  In  both 
the  form  of  the  tail  is  alike,  flat,  broad,  and  formed  for 
fwimming,  but  in  the  fliape  of  the  fcales  and  fome  other  par- 
ticulars they  differ  materially,  thofe  of  the  hydrus  corre- 
fponding  with  the  viper  (coluber),  and  the  enhydrus  with  the 
fnake  (anguis).  A third  genus  is  conllituted  by  Hill  later 
naturalifts  of  the  Hydrus  colubrinus  of  that  author,  under 
the  name  of  P/aturus,  this  fpecies  being  furniflied  by  nature 
with  venomous  fangs  like  the  poifonous  kinds  of  fnakes.  The 
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genus  lalt  adverted  to  was  fuppofed  to  confilf  only  of  a 
iingle  fpecies,  but  we  find  among  the  Indian  ferpents  d.e- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffel,  fome  other  poifonous  kinds,  which 
perhaps  belong  to  this  particular  genus. 

Species. 

* Genus  Hydrus,  Schneider.  Hydrophis. 

Laticacjda.  Pale yellowifh,  with  tranlverfe  brown  bands; 
tail  pointed.  Anguis  latlcauda,  Linn.  Hydrus  fafclatus , 
Schneider.  Tatta  Pam,  Ruiiel. 

The  form  of  this  fpecies  is  long  and  {lender  ; the  head 
fmall,  not  broader  than  the  neck,  and  covered  with  large 
feales  ; the  neck  cylindrical ; the  back  carinated  ; fides  de- 
clining, and  belly  round :fli.  The  fcales  on  the  trunk,  tail,  and 
beljy  are  orbicular,  clofe  and  not  imbricated  ; thofe  on  the 
under  part  of  the  body  amount  to  two  hundred,  and  are 
placed  in  two  rows;  thofe  beneath  the  tail  fifty;  the  teeth 
fmall.  Schneider  fuppofes  this  may  be  of  the  poifonous  kind, 
as  he  obferved  a large  curved  fang-like  tooth  on  each  fide, 
concealed  as  it  were  in  a kind  of  (heath.  The  fpecimen  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffel  was  found  on  the  fea  beach  at  Viza- 
gapatam,  and  appeared  very  alert  in  its  motions,  yet  when 
put  into  a veffel  of  fea-water  to  be  preferved  alive,  in  order 
to  afeertain  the  effefts  of  its  bite,  it  very  foon  died.  The 
length  of  this  was  about  two  feet ; according  to  Schneider 
it  grows  to  a much  larger  fize. 

Bicolor.  Body  above  black,  beneath  yellowifh  ; tail 
fpotted  with  black.  Hydrus  bicolor,  Schneider.  Angu  s 
platura,  Linn,  Nixboa  (h/anquecolla,  Seba.  Nalla  JVahhi - 
gillee  Pam,  Ruffel. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas,  and  faid  by  Forfler  to  be 
very  common  near  the  coails  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  Etoona-toree,  and  conffitutes  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  ; it  is  about  two  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  feeds 
on  fifh  and  mollufcous  animals,  which,  according  to  Forfler, 
it  feizes  with  the  utmoll  addrefs.  The  fame  fpecies  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

CvERULEUS.  Blue,  with  numerous  yellow  bands.  Shootur, 
Ruffel. 

Length  three  feet  and  a half ; abdominal  fcales  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ; caudal  forty.  Native  of  India. 

Major.  Livid,  with  brown  decurrent  bands,  and  hex- 
agonal abruptly  carinated  fcales.  Shaw. 

Described  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Its 
length  is  more  than  three  feet ; its  colour  pale  or  livid, 
marked  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  back  by  a feries 
of  large  tranfverfe,  femi-current  duflcy  bands  ; the  tail 
banded  more  deeply.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  about  four 
inches,  and  the  fcales  which  cover  it  are  of  a fismewhat 
fquare  or  lozenge  form,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  refemble  in 
fome  degree  thofe  of  a fifh  ; they  are  all  marked  by  an 
abrupt  middle  carina  ; the  fcales  on  the  body  are  chiefly  hexa- 
gonal, and  are  carinated  in  the  lame  manner.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  poifonous  kind,  as  one  of  the  teeth  on  each  fide  in 
the  upper  jaw  is  larger  than  the  reft,  and  on  being  examined 
with  a lens  is  evidently  tubular,  the  flit  towards  the  end 
being  much  longer  in  proportion  than  in  that  of  the  rattle- 
fnake.  The  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gracilis.  Anterior  part  of  the  body  {lender,  and 
covered  with  fmocth  ovate  fcales  ; the  pofterior  end  thicker, 
and  covered  with  fmooth  abruptly-carinated  hexagonal 
fcales.  Shaw. 

Length  two  feet ; head  very  fmall,  and  not  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  neck ; the  tail  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  colour  uncertain,  but  appears  to  have 
been  banded  all  along  the  upper  parts,  from  the  head  to  the 
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tail,  with  numerous,  equidiftant,  brown,  and  fomewhat  ob- 
tulely  pointed  bands  reaching  almoft  to  the  abdomen,  tliofe 
on  the  fmall  or  cylindrical  part  of  the  body  being  continued 
into  annuli. 

CiERULESCENS.  Blueifin  with  dufky  blue  decurrent  bands, 
and  white  abdomen.  Shaw. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  length  two  feet  ; in  ap- 
pearance refembles  Hydras  major,  but  the  abdomen  has  a 
Tingle  and  perfectly  undivided  row  of  hexagonal  fettles,  from 
the  throat  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  of  about  the  length 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  forming  a Carina  on  that  part  ; 
back  marked  by  a carina  alfo  ; tail  two  inches  and  a quarter 
long,  and  moderately  broad.  Colour  above  pale  livid  blue, 
beneath  white,  and  marked  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
decurrent  bands  of  deeper  blue. 

Curtus.  Short,  yellowiih,  with  dufky  decurrent  fub- 
acuminated  bands,  fomewhat  confluent  above.  Shaw. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  the  length  one  foot,  the 
body  coinprefled,  and  confiderably  thicker  in  proportion  to 
its  iength  than  the  fpecies  caerulefcens  ; the  head  flattilh ; 
neck  and  anterior  part  but  little  thinner  than  the  rell  of  the 
body;  tail  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  ufual  form  ; back 
and  abdomen  carinated,  the  carina  of  the  latter  more  obtufe. 
The  general  colour  is  pale  yellow,  with  a pretty  clofe  feries 
of  deeply  decurrent  dulky  bands  from  head  to  tail,  and 
which  are  fo  diipoled  as  to  appear  alternately  confluent  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  more  efpecially  near  the  head. 
Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

Spiralis.  Yellowiih,  with  brown  bands  longitudinally 
confluent  beneath  ; the  body  fpirally  contorted.  Shaw. 

An  elegant  fpecies,  of  a flender  form,  and  about  two 
feet  in  length,  the  body  much  comprefled  throughout  ; the 
dorfal  carina  very  acute,  that  of  the  abdomen  with  a 
flattened  edge  of  feales  fomewhat  wider  than  the  rell,  and 
about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  head  fmall ; 
mouth  wide ; feales  on  the  head  large,  thofe  on  the  body 
moderately  fmall,  ovate,  and  flightly  carinated.  The  general 
colour  is  yellow,  with  bars  of  deep  chefnut  brown,  each  di- 
lating on  the  abdomen  ; and  the  back  from  about  the  mid- 
dle nearly  to  the  tail  is  marked  with  a feries  of  large,  round, 
blackilh  fpots.  “ The  moil  remarkable  circumllance  in  this 
fnake  ( fays  Dr.  Shaw)  is  the  lingular  obliquity  of  its  form ; 
the  body  in  different  parts  being  alternately  flatter  on  one 
fide  than  the  other,  and  the  pattern  completely  expreffed  on 
the  flattened  iide  only  ; the  other,  or  more  convex  Tide,  being 
unmarked  by  round  fpots,  and  lying  as  it  were  beneath  ; 
thus  conftituting  feveral  alternate  fpiral  curves. ’’  Gen. 

Zool. 

* * Genus  Enhydris. 

Caspius.  Cinereous  olive  with  four  rows  of  orbicular 
black  fpots  aifpoftd  in  quincunx  order  down  the  back  ; 
abdomen  yellow,  teflellated  with  black.  Coluber  bydrus , 
Pallas. 

Inhabits  the  Cafpian  fea  and  alfo  the  Rhine,  the  length 
about  three  feet ; tail  almoft  black,  and  terminated  by  a 
fmall  double  point,  one  beneath  the  other.  The  head  is 
final',  the  eyes  furrounded  by  a yellow  circle  ; teeth  nume- 
rous, fmall,  and  placed  in  two  rows  ; the  tongue  very  long 
and  black. 

AxROCiERULEus.  Black  blue ; abdomen  yellow,  with  a 
central  longitudinal  line  of  blue.  Hydrus  enhydris,  Schneid. 
Mutt  a Pam , RufTel. 

Defcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffel  as  being  about  twenty  inches  in 
length,  the  colour  dark  blue  and  changeable  ; the  yellow  of 
the  abdomen  inclining  to  white ; head  fmall  and  covered 
with  large  feales ; anterior  part  of  the  body  flender,  the 


circumference  of  the  trunk,  in  the  thiekeft  part,  about  two 
inches  and  a quarter ; and  the  tail  thort,  fmall,  taper 
and  comprefled.  The  fpecimen  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ruffel 
was  taken  in  an  Indian  lake  called  Ankapffly  m one  eft  the 
traps  placed  there  for  catching  eek.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  . 
harmlefs,  having  no  vifible  fangs. 

Cinekeus.  Alh  colour ; fnout  broad,  obtufe,  and 
black ; abdomen  yellowifli.  Hydrus  rynchops,  Schneider. 
Karoo  Bokadcm,  RufTel. 

Inhabits  India  ; the  length  three  feet  and  a half,  the 
thicknefs  near  the  head  three  inches  ; in  the  middle  of  the 
body  four  inches  “and  a half ; the  fnout  projecting,  broader 
than  the  neck,  and  forming  a kind  of  beak  which  is  covered  with 
fmall  laminae,  the  remainder  of  the  head,  with  the  v\  ho  e of 
the  upper  parts,  befet  with  ovate  or  fub-orbieular  carinated 
feales ; eyes  fmall  and  vertical ; mouth  moderate  ; teeth 
clofe  fet,  fmall,  irregular,  and  not  reflex.  Colour  of  the 
fealy  part  of  the  fnout  pale  cinereous.  Tail  rather  com- 
prefied,  eight  inches  in  length,  fomewhat  tapering,  and  ul- 
tufe  at  the  end. 

Piscatorus.  Yellovvifh  brown,  with  numerous  round 
black  fpots  united  by  black  lines,  and  difpoftd  in  ob  ique 
rows.  Hydrus  pifeator , Schneider.  Neeli  Koea , RufTel. 

Length  two  feet  nine  inches  ; circumference  three  inches 
and  a half ; head  rather  broad,  ovate,  and  fomewhat  de- 
prefled,  with  the  fides  comprelTed  ; covered  with  large  feales ; 
tail  eleven  inches  in  length,  flightly  carinated,  tapering  very 
gradually,  and  terminating  acutely  ; the  abdomen  yellow  ifh 
white.  The  fpecies  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  efleemed  a 
water  fnake,  as  it  frequents  the  wet  paddy  fields  ; it  moves 
fwiftly,  and  carries  its  head  high,  with  a menacing  air,  but 
is  not  a poifonous  fpecies,  and  cahnot  eaiily  be  irritated. 
When  provoked  it  would  neither  hifs  nor  fnap  at  a flick 
prefented  to  it  ; nor  was  it  provoked  to  bite  a chicken 
though  pecked  feveral  times  by  the  animal.  It  is  known  to 
feed  on  flfli. 

Palustris.  Brownifh  yellow,  with  rhomboid  brown 
fpots  edged  with  black  ; abdomen  pearl  colour  ; tail  above 
reddiih  white.  Hydrus  palt/Jlris , Schneider.  Paragoodco , 
Ruffel. 

Refembles  the  lad  ; the  length  more  than  two  feet;  trunk 
round  ; head  broadifh,  oblong,  and  covered  with  large  feales  ; 
tail  round,  about  five  inches  and  a half  long  and  very  taper; 
between  each  of  the  oblique  rows  of  brown  rhomboidal 
fpots  is  a ferruginous  line,  the  whole  having  a decufTated 
appearance  ; the  tail  plain  and  immaculate.  According  to 
Dr.  RufTel,  this  fpecies  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  frequent- 
ing the  damp  grounds,  and  the  borders  of  tanks,  and  grow- 
ing to  a fize  much  fuperior  to  the  former. 

Dorsalis.  Dirty  white,  with  a dorfal  black  band  fmur.- 
ted  at  the  edges.  Id Euhydre  dorfale,  Bofc. 

The  length  about  one  foot ; head  ovoid  ; abdomen  cari- 
nated. Country  unknown. 

* * * Genus  Pla/urus.  Armed  with  venomous  Fangs. 

Fascia tls.  Lead  colour,  with  broad  black  furround- 
ing  bands.  Coluber  laticaudatus , Linn.  Hydrus  colubrinus , 
Schneider.  Plaiurus  fafeiatus,  Latreille. 

Native  of  the  Indian  andAmerican  leas;  its  general  length 
two  feet  fix  inches,  cr  more  ; the  head  is  covered  with  large 
feales  ; the  body  cylindrical ; tail  flattened  and  fomewhat 
dilated  at  the  tip.  This  is  a poifonous  ferpent,  but  the 
fangs  are  remarkably  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the 
creature. 

Lanceolatcs.  Back  blue,  under  the  belly  yellowifli ; 
tail  lanceolate  and  entirely  blue. 

A native  of  the  Indian  Teas,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants 
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ants  In  the  Englifh  let  dements  Hoglin  ; it  is  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  ; the  feries  of  abdominal  fcales  three  hundred 
and  fix,  and  thofe  of  the  tail  forty-eight.  This  and  the 
following  fpecies  are  extremely  dangerous,  their  bite  proving 
mortal  in  a fevv  minutes. 

Albus.  White  with  numerous  blue  bands  ; tail  obtufe. 

Defcribed  by  Dr.  Ruffel  as  a native  of  India,  under  the 
name  of  Chittul.  The  length  is  three  feet,  the  number  of 
abdominal  fcales  is  three  hundred  and  eight ; and  thofe  of 
the  tail  forty-eight. 

HYEL  in  /. indent  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  called  by  Pliny  Hylas. — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ptol. 

HYELLA,  a maritime  town  of  Magna  Grtecia,  in  Lu- 
cania,  called  alfo  Hyale.  Strabo. 

HYELLIUM,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  upon  the 
Meander. 

HYEMAL  Solstice,  the  lame  with  ’winter  foljice.  See 
Solstice. 

HYEMANTES,  in  the  Primitive  Church,  offenders  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  that  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches  with  the  other  pe- 
nitents, but  were  obliged  to  Hand  without,  expofed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

HYES,  in  Mythology,  a furname  given  to  Bacchus,  from 
the  name  Hye  given  to  his  mother  Semele:  or,  according  to 
others,  becaufe  her  feafi  commonly  happened  in  a rainy  fea- 
fon  ; from  A,  to  rain.  The  Athenians  worfhipped  Jupiter 
under  the  character  Pluvialis,  and  ere  died  an  altar  to  him  on 
mount  Hymetta. 

HYETUSSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  over-againit  the  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  and  fouth  of  the  promontory  of  Trogilium. 

HYGEIA,  or  Hygieia,  in.  Mythology,  an  epithet  given 
to  Minerva,  as  the  goddefs  of  health.  Hygieia  was  r.epre- 
fented  as  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Eiculapius.  She 
often  accompanies  her  father  in  the  monuments  of  him  now 
remaining,  and  appears  like  a young  woman,  commonly 
holding  a ferpent  in  one  hand,  and  a patera  in  the  other  ; 
fometimes  the  ferpent  drinks  out  of  the  patera ; fometimes 
he  twines  about  the  whole  body  of  the  goddefs. 

HYGIEINE,  'Tyiuvn,- formed  of  vyin-:,  found,  healthy , 
that  branch  of  medicine  which  confiders  health,  and  difeovers 
proper  means  and  remedies,  with  their  ufe  in  the  prefervation 
of  that  Hate. 

The  objects  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non-na- 
turals. See  Air,  Diet,  Exercise,  &c. 

Hygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
prophylactics,  which  forefees  and  prevents  dileafes  ; Jynterltice, 
employed  in  preferving  health  ; and  ana/eptice,  whole  office  is 
to  cure  difeafes,  and  reftore  health. 

HY GINUS,  pope,  in  Biography , is  thought  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Athens,  flourilhed  in  the  fecond  century,  and  was 
brought  up  as  a philofopher  by  profeffion.  He  was  eleCted 
to  the  office  of  bifhop  of  Rome  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Te- 
lefphorus  about  the  year  140,  and  filled  it  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  three  years  after.  Fie  was  the  zealous  opponent 
of  the  doCtrines  propagated  at  that  period  by  Valentine  and 
Cerdo,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  making  qonfiderable 
progrefs.  He  fettled  and  confirmed  the  fevered  orders  and 
degrees  of  the  clergy  ; ordained  the  folemn  confecration  of 
churches,  and  did  many  other  aCts  which  were  regarded,  at 
that  period,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  intereils  of  the 
prevailing  religion.  Moreri. 

Hyginus,  Caius  Julius,  one  of  the  ancient  grammari- 
ans, is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  a native  of  Spain,  though 
fome  have  fuppofed  him  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  have 
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been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by 
Julius  Csefar.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Palatine 
library,  and  received  pupils  for  inftruCtion.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Ovid  and  other  literary  characters 
of  the  age  : he  was  faid  to  be  the  imitator  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  a Greek  grammarian;  wrote  the  lives  of  illuftrious 
men,  which  are  referred  to  by  Aulus  Geiiius ; a volume  of 
examples,  and  a copious  treatife  on  the  cities  of  Italy.  Other 
works  have  been  attributed  to  him  : but  the  only  pieces  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  entitled  “ Poeticon  Altronomi- 
con,  de  Mundi  et  Spheras,  ac  utriufque  Partium,  Declara- 
tione,  lib.  iv.”  and  a book  of  fables.  The  bell  edition  of 
thefe  works  in  conjunction  is  contained  in  Munker’s  “ My- 
thographi  Latini.”  Gen.  Biog. 

fiYGRA,  of  vypoc,  moljl,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  what  they  called  liquid  platters,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
called  xeria,  or  dry  ones.  Thefe  firll  were  a fort  of  li- 
niments. 

HYGROC1RSOCELE,  compounded  of  bypor,  moljl , 
and  /.ipcroxrAr,  rarnex  varicofus,  in  Medicine,  a branch  of  a vein 
fwelled  with  ill  blood,  or  other  humours  ; or  a varicofe  tu- 
mour of  fome  of  the  veins  of  the  teftes,  attended  with  a ga- 
thering of  water  in  the  ferotum. 

HYGROMETER,  or  Notiometer,  compounded  of 
uypo-:,  moljl,  and  /^Clycc,  I meafure,  a machine,  or  inllrument, 
whereby  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  drynefs,  or  moifture,  of 
the  air.  It  is  alfo  called  Hygrofcope.  See  the  next  article. 

HYGROMETRY  i?  the  term  ufed  by  Lambert,  Sauf- 
fure,  and  other  writers  to  denote  the  fcience  concerning  the 
nature-  and  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  die  atmofphere,  and 
its  relation  to  certain  inllruments  called  hygrometers.  This 
branch  of  meteorology  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  and  is  juftly  confidered  of  importance,  as  being  in- 
timately cojineCled  with  hygrology,  or  the  fcience  of  aqueous 
meteors  in  general. 

The  two  great  objeCls  of  hygrometry  are,  ill,  To  find 
what  cpiantity  of  water  exifts  in  folution,  or  in  an  elaltic 
Hate,  in  a given  volume  of  the  atmofphere,  or,  which  is  Hill 
better,  in  a given  perpendicular  column  reaching  to  its  fum- 
mit ; and,  2dly,  To  afeertain  the  difpofition  of  the  atmo- 
fphere on  any  occafion  to  depolit  water  or  to  abforb  it,  or, 
in  more  familiar  language,  its  difpofition  to  rain  or  to  be 
fair. 

The  earlier  philofophers  had  the  fecond  objeCI  chiefly 
in  view,  on  account  bf  the  more  immediate  benefit  which 
feemed  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  it  ; but 
latterly  both  cbjeCts  have  engaged  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
have  purfued  this  branch  of  phyfical  inveiligation.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  applied  and  inllruments  ufed  under 
the  name  of  hygrometers  or  hygrofeopes,  to  indicate  the 
fluctuations  of  moilture  exilting  in  the  atmofphere.  The 
detail  of  experimental  enquiry  may  be  conveniently  digefted 
under  five  heads;  namely,  1.  The  alternate  expaniion  and 
contraction  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubitances,  by  drynefs 
and  moilture.  2.  The  quantity  of  water  abforbed  from 
the  air  by  chemical  agents  having  an  affinity  for  it.  3.  The 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  under  given  circumitances. 

4.  The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water  ; and, 

5.  The  dew-point  ; or  that  point  of  temperature  at  or  below 
which  dew  is  depofited  from  the  atmofphere  upon  glafs  or 
any  other  fmooth  fubitance. 

I.  On  the  E.xpanjion  and  Contraction  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Suljlances  by  Drynefs  and  Moiflure. — It  has  been  long 
known  that  animal  and  vegetable  fubitances  of  different  kinds 
are  fubjeCt  to  contraction  and  dilatation  by  moifture  and  dry- 
nefs. Mr.  Boyle  made  experiments  qn-ropes,  by  fufpending 
weights  of  50  or  ioolb.  to  them,  which  he  found  were  raifed 
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and  lowered  alternately  by  the  moifture  and  drynefs  of  the  air. 
Amongft  the  hygrometrical  fab  dances  of  this  kind,  that  have 
been  more  or  lefs  noticed,  may  be  reckoned  ropes  and  cords 
of  variaus  kinds,  fuch  as  whip-cord,  catgut,  &c  , wood, 
particularly  deal,  ivory,  whalebone,  hair,  beard  of  a wild 
oat,  and  feveral  other  vegetable  productions,  &c.  If 
thefe  bodies  retained  the  property  of  being  affefted  by 
moifture  undimini  (lied,  they  would  form  comparable  infiru- 
ments  for  hygrometers  or  rather  hygrofcopes  ; but  unfortu- 
nately they  all  in  time  become  lefs  feniible  than  at  flrit. 

We  (hall  here  give  in  brief  detail  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  hygrometers,  confiding  of  the  above-mentioned 
materials,  have  been  conftruCted. 

Stretch  a hempen  cord  or  a fiddle-ftring,  as  A B ( Plate 
XII.  Hydraulics,  Jig . I.)  along  a wall,  bringing  it  over  a 
truckle  or  pulley  B,  and  to  the  other  extreme  D tie  a weight 
E,  into  which  lit  a ftyle,  or  index,  F G.  On  the  fame  wall 
fit  a plate  of  metal  H I,  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  the  hygrometer  is  complete. 

For  it  is  a matter  of  undoubted  obfervation,  that  moifture 
fenfibly  Ihortcns  the  length  of  cords  and  firings  ; and  that 
as  the  moifture  evaporates  they  return  to  their  former 
length  ; and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a fiddle-ftring.  The 
weight,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  upon  an  increafe  of  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  will  afcend  ; and  upon  a diminution  of 
the  fame,  it  will  defcend. 

Hence,  as  the  index  F G will  {hew  the  fpaces  of  afcent 
and  defcent,  and  thofe  fpaces  are  equal  to  the  increments  and 
decrements  of  the  length  of  the  cord  or  gut  A BD,  the 
inftrument  will  difcover  whether  the  air  be  more  or  lefs  hu- 
mid now  than  it  was  at  another  given  time. 

Or  thus  : if  a more  feniible  and  accurate  hygrometer  be 
required,  {train  a whip-cord,  or  fiddle-ftring,  over  feveral 
truckles,  or  pullies,  A,  D,  E,  F,  and  G {Jig-  2),  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  reft  as  in  the  former  example.  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  the  feveral  parts  of  the  cord  A B,  CD, 
D E,  E F,  F G,  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  exprefled  in 
the  prefent  figure,  or  perpendicular  to  the  fame.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this,  above  the  former  hygrometer,  is,  that  we 
have  a greater  length  of  cord  in  the  fame  compafs  ; and 
the  longer  the  cord,  the  greater  its  contraction  and  dila- 
tation. 

Or  thus  : fallen  a tvvifted  hempen  cord,  or  fiddle-ftring, 
H W,  by  one  end,  fullaining  a weight  W { Jig.  3. ) to  an  iron 
hook  ; and  let  the  other  end  defcend  upon  the  middle  of  an 
horizontal  board,  or  table,  A B,  and  fit  an  index  I.  Laftly, 
from  the  centre  B defenbe  a circle ; which  divide  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts. 

Now,  it  is  matter  of  obfervation,  that  a cord  or  gut  twifts 
itfelf  as  it  is  moiltened,  and  untwifts  again  as  it  dries.  Mr. 
Molyneux,  fecretary  of  the  Dublin  fociety,  writes,  that  he 
could  perceive  this  alternate  twifting  and  untwifting  in  a cord, 
by  only  breathing  on  it  eight  or  ten  times,  and  then  apply- 
ing a candle  towards  it.  Hence,  upon  an  increafe  or  decreafe 
of’ the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  index  will  (hew  the  quan- 
tity of  twifting  or  untwifting  ; and,  confequently,  the  in- 
crement or  decrement  of  humidity,  or  drynefs. 

Or  thus,  faften  one  end  of  a cord  or  fiddle-ftring,  H I, 
( Jg.  4.)  to  a hook  H ; and  to  the  other  end  faften  a ball  K, 
of  a pound  weight.  Draw  two  concentric  circles  on  the 
ball,  and  divide  them  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  ; fit 
a ftyle,  or  index,  N O,  into  a proper  fupport,  N,  fo  as 
the  extremity  O may  almoft  touch  the  divifions  of  the  ball. 

Here  the  cord  or  gut  twifting  or  untwifting,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  will  indicate  the  change  of  moifture,  &c.  by  the 
fucceffive  application  of  feveral  divifions  of  the  circles  to  the 
index. 


Or  thus  : provide  two  wooden  frames,  A B and  C D, 
{Jig-  y.)with  grooves  in  them  ; and  between  thefe  grooves  fit 
two  thin  leaves  of  alh,  A E F C and  G B D H,  fo  as 
they  may  eafily  (fide  either  way.  At  the  extremes  of  the 
frames  A,  B,  C,  D,  confine  the  leaves  with  nails,  leaving 
between  them  the  fpace  E G FI  F,  about  an  inch  wide.  On 
I faften  a flip  of  brafs  dented,  I K ; and  in  L a little  dented 
v'heel,  upon  wliofe  axis,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
an  index  is  to  be  put.  Laftly,  from  the  centre  of  the  axis, 
on  the  fame  fide,  draw  a circle,  and  divide  it  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts. 

Now,  it  being  found  by  experience,  that  afhen  wood  rea- 
dily imbibes  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  fwells  with  it; 
and  as  that  moifture  flackens,  (brinks  again  ; upon  any  increafe 
of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  the  two  leaves  A F and  B H, 
growing  turgid,  will  approach  nearer  each  other : and, 
again,  as  the  moifture  abates  they  will  ftirink,  and  again  re- 
cede. Flence,  as  the  dillance  of  the  leaves  can  neither  be 
increafed  nor  diminifhed  without  turning  the  wheel  L,  the 
index  will  point  out  the  changes  in  refpedt  of  humidity  and 
drynefs. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  the  hygrometers  above  deferibed 
become  fenfibly  lefs  and  lefs  accurate  ; and,  at  length,  un- 
dergo no  feniible  alteration  at  all  from  the  humidity  of  the 
air.  The  following  is  much  more  lading  ; though  no  hy- 
grometer will  ferve  for  years,  like  a barometer  and  thermo- 
meter ; but  whatever  be  the  fubftance  of  which  it  is  made, 
will  be  fo  altered  as  to  become  in  a great  degree  ufelefs. 

Take  the  manofeope  deferibed  tinder  that  article,  and  in- 
ilead  of  the  exhaufted  ball  E,  {Jig-  6.)  {ubftitute  a fponge, 
or  other  body  which  eafily  imbibes  moifture.  To  prepare  the 
fponge,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  wafh  it  firft  in  water ; and 
when  dry  again,  in  water  or  vinegar,  wherein  fal  ammoniac, 
or  fait  of  tartar,  has  been  difiolved,  and  let  it  dry  again. 

Now,  if  the  air  become  moift,  the  fponge,  growing  heavier, 
will  preponderate  ; if  dry  the  fponge  will  be  hoifted  up,  and, 
confequently,  the  index  will  fhew  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of 
humidity  of  the  air. 

In  the  laft  mentioned  hygrometer,  Mr.  Gould,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions,  in  (lead  of  a fponge,  recom- 
mends oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  found  to  grow  fenfibly  lighter 
or  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the  leffcr  or  greater  quantity  of 
moifture  it  imbibes  from  the  air  ; fo  that  being  fatiated  in 
the  moifteft  weather,  it  afterwards  retains  or  lofes  its  acquired 
weight,  <is  the  air  proves  more  or  lefs  moift.  The  alteration 
in  this  liquor  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  fpace  of  fifty-feven  days 
it  has  been  known  to  change  its  weight  from  three  drachms 
to  nine  ; and  has  {Lifted  an  index  or  tongue  of  a balance 
thirty  degrees.  A fingle  grain,  after  its  full  increafe,  has 
varied  its  equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a 
balance,  only  an  inch  and  a half  long,  has  deferibed  an  arch 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  ; which  arch  would  have 
been  almoft  three  inches,  if  the  tongue  had  been  one  foot, 
even  with  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  liquor  ; confequently,  if 
more  liquor,  expanded  under  a large  furface,  were  ufed,  a 
pair  of  feales  might  afford  as  nice  an  hygrometer  as  any  kind 
yet  invented..  The  fame  author  fuggelts,  that  oil  of  fulphur 
per  campanam,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  or  the  liquor 
of  fixed  nitre,  might  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  balance  may  be  contrived  two  ways;  by  either  having 
the  pin  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  with  a (lender  tongue,  a 
foot  and  a half  long,  pointing  to  the  divifions  on  an  arched 
plate,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  6 : 

Or,  the  fcale  with  the  liquor  may  be  hung  to  the  point 
of  the  beam  near  the  pin,  and  the  other  extreme  be  made  fo 
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long,  as  to  defcribe  a large  arch  on  a board  placed  for  the 
purpofe,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

Mr.  Arderon  has  propofed  fome  amendment  in  thefponge 
hygrometer.  He  directs  the  fponge  A i Jig.  8.)  to  be  fo 
cut  as  to  contain  as  large  a fuperiicies  as  pofiible,  and  to 
hang  by  a fine  thread  of  filk,  upon  the  beam  of  a balance  B, 
and  exactly  balanced  on  the  other  fide  by  another  thread  of 
filk  at  D,  firung  with  the  fmalleft  lead-fhot,  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  fo  adj  ufted  as  to  caufe  an  index  E,  to  point  at  G, 
the  middle  of  a graduated  arch,  F G H,  when  the  air  is  in 
a middle-itate,  between  the  greateil  moifture  and  the  greateil 
drynefs.  Under  this  filk  fo  itrung  with  fliot,  is  placed 
a little  table  or  ihelf  I,  for  that  part  of  the  filk  and  (hot 
which  is  not  fufpended  to  reft  upon.  When  the  moifture 
imbibed  by  the  fponge  increafes  its  weight,  it  will  raife 
the  index,  and  alfo  part  of  the  fhot,  from  the  table,  and 
vice  verfd  when  the  air  is  dry.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  479. 
vol.  xliv.  p.  96. 

From  a feries  of  hygrofcopial  obfervations,  made  with  an 
apparatus  of  deal  wood,  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  NJ  480,  Mr.  Corners  concludes,  1.  That  the 
wood  fhrinks  moft  in  fummer,  and  fwells  moft  in  winter,  but 
is  moft  liable  to  change  at  fpring  and  fall.  2.  That  this 
motion  happens  chiefly  in  the  day-time,  there  being  fcarcely 
any  variation  in  the  night.  3.  That  there  is  a motion  even 
in  dry  weather,  the  wood  fwelling  in  the  morning,  and  fiirink- 
ing  in  the  afternoon.  4.  The  wood,  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
ufually  fhrinks  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  north-eail, 
and  eait,  both  in  winter  and  fummer.  5.  That  by  conllant 
obfervation  of  the  motion  and  reft  of  the  wood,  with  the 
help  of  a thermometer,  one  may  tell  the  fituation  of  the  wind 
without  a weather- cock. 

He  adds  that  the  time  of  the  year  may  be  known  by  it  ; 
for  in  fpring  it  moves  quicker  and  more  than  in  winter  ; in 
fummer  it  is  more  fhrunk  than  in  fpring  ; and  has  lefs  mo- 
tion in  autumn  than  in  fummer. 

See  an  account  of  the  method  of  conltruCting  thefe  and 
other  hygrometers  in  Lowthorp’s  Abridg.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  30,  See.  and  plate  1.  annexed.  See  alfo  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xliii.  NJ  473.  p.  6,  Sec.  vol.  xliv.  p.  169,  and  p.  184. 

Dr.  Hooke’s  hygrometer  was  made  of  the  beard  of  a wild 
oat,  fet  in  a fmall  box,  with  a dial  plate  and  an  index.  See 
his  Micrographia,  p.  150,  &c. 

An  hygrometer  of  this  kind  may  be  conftruCted  in  the 
following  manner.  Let  A B C D ( Jig.  9.)  be  a fquarebrafs 
plate,  about  four  inches  fquare,  with  a ring  or  circle  fixed 
to  it,  graduated  on  the  flat  and  the  inner  edge.  I C repre- 
fents  a very  light  index  ofbrafs  or  fteel,  with  a fmall  cylin- 
dric  lump  in  its  centre,  into  which  is  faltened  the  tep  of 
the  beard  of  a wild  oat,  by  a little  peg,  and  the  other  end 
of  it  in  another  lump,  about  an  inch  under  the  plate,  which, 
having  a little  hole  under  C,  allows  the  beard  of  the  oat  to 
come  through,  in  order  to  carry  the  hand,  and  yet  keep  it 
in  its  place,  without  hindering  it  to  twill  and  untwill. 
There  are  alfo  two  wires  coming  down  under  the  middle  of 
the  plate,  which  hold  a little  crofs  bar,  making  a fmall 
frame  to  carry  the  lump  that  holds  the  bottom  of  the 
beard  expofed  to  the  air.  The  four  feet  of  this  inilrument, 
two  of  which  are  feen  at  C,  D,  mull  be  about  one  inch 
and  a quarter  long,  to  keep  the  frame  under  the  plate 
from  touching  any  thing  which  the  inilrument  is  fet  upon. 
AB,  in  Jig.  10,  reprefents  the  plate,  F and  F two  of  its 
feet,  C and  D the  little  lumps  to  which  the  wild  oat-beard, 
CD,  is  faltened;  e f and  g h the  wires  fupporting  the 
piece  f h,  and  all  together  form  an  open  frame,  to  hold 
the  lump  D.  The  beard  palles  through  the  hole  i,  in  order 
to  carry  the  index  I i,  which  points  to  the  degrees  on  the 
graduated  circle  A B. 


The  following  hygrometer  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Hales 
and  Defaguliers.  P c p <w  C,  (Jg.  1 1.)  is  apiece  of  lignum 
vita:,  cylindric  at  C <w  P,  but  from  C w to  p a truncated 
cone,  and  ferevved  like  the  fuzee  of  a watch,  but  not  fo 
taper.  The  length  of  the  inilrument  is  about  a foot,  the 
cylindric  part  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  long  ; 
the  large  part  of  the  ferew  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  the  fmall  part  half  an  inch  ; at  each  end  there  are  fine 
iteel  pivots,  bearing  on  two  fine  conic  holes  in  brafles  in 
the  frame  that  carries  the  inilrument,  that  it  may  turn  eafily. 
A fponge,  S,  hangs  by  a filk  from  the  cylinder  of  the  in- 
ilrument, fo  as  to  turn  it  by  its  riling  or  falling  ; a weight 
W,  hanging  from  another  filk  u,  coiled  upon  the  ferew  C p, 
keeps  the  fponge  in  equilibrio.  When  the  fponge  becomes 
heavier,  by  imbibing  moifture  from  the  air,  it  runs  down, 
and  draws  up,  W ; but  as  W comes  up,  its  firings  mult 
advance  towards  C ur,  where,  hanging  farther  from  its 
centre,  its  power  will  be  fo  increafed,  that  it  will  keep  the 
fponge  in  equilibrio,  though  its  weight  be  increafed.  But 
as  the  weight  rifes,  it  will  (hew  on  the  fcale,  D D,  how 
much  the  fponge  is  heavier,  and  confeque-ntly  the  air  moiller. 
This  inilrument  will  be  made  Hill  more  fenfible,  when  its 
pivots  are  fupported  by  four  friction  wheels.  Salt  of 
tartar,  or  any  other  fait,  or  pot-afhes,  rnay  be  put  into  the 
fcale  of  a balance,  and  ufed  inllead  of  the  fponge.  Defag. 
Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

In  an  hygrometer  invented  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gufon,  A A A A (Jg.  12.)  is  a frame  of  wainfeot  or  maho- 
gany, grooved  in  the  iongell  fides,  to  hold  the  pannel  B B B B 
of  white  deal  board,  without  pinching  it.  The  pannel  is 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a crown-piece,  and  fifteen  inches  long 
crofs-wife  to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  middle  part  pro- 
jects at  C and  C,  where  it  is  fattened  into  the  frame  by  two 
l'crews  ; fo  that  this  part  always  remains  in  the  fame  place, 
whilft  the  reft  of  the  pannel  expands  by  moift  air  towards 
both  ends  of  the  frame,  and  contracts  towards  the  middle, 
when  the  air  is  dry.  To  a pin  at  F is  faftened  one  end  of  a 
itnall  flexible  cord  D F,  and  the  other  end  goes  round  the 
pulley  G,  and  is  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  its  groove  at  h. 
One  end  of  another  fmall  cord,  I K,  is  fixed  into  the  groove 
of  the  large  pulley  H,  at  a,  going  round  the  part  a i H,  and 
palling  round  to  M,  round  a fmall  pulley  L,  the  axis  of 
which  turns  in  the  piece  O,  lying  above  it,  and  ferewed  to 
the  frame  at  C.  To  the  end  of  the  cord  is  fufpended  a 
flattifli  weight  N.  The  diameters  of  the  pullies  G and  L 
are  equal,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  H.  The 
dillance  of  the  pullies^G,  and  pin  F,  will  determine  the 
expanfion  of  the  pannel  between  F and  G : which  will  caufe 
the  pulley,  G,  to  turn  backward,  and  any  point  in  H leu 
times  as  much  ; and  in  this  proportion  will  the  weight  N be 
raifed  : therefore,  if  the  pannel  extend  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
by  moift  air,  the  pulley  L will  be  turned  quite  round.  As 
the  air  grows  dry,  the  pannel  contracts,  the  weight  N de- 
feends,  and  turns  all  the  pullies  the  contrary  way.  The  back 
of  the  plate  A A,  {Jg.  13.)  is  ferewed  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  frame,  fo  that  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  plate  may  be 
even  with  the  uppermoll  fide  of  the  frame,  and  the  centre 
B may  be  direCtly  over  the  centre  of  the  pulley  L {Jg.  12.fi 
on  whofe  axis  the  index  B C ( Jg.  13.)  is  fixed,  which,  by- 
moving  on  the  graduated  edge  of  the  plate,  indicates  the 
moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  air.  The  pannel  fliould  be  changed 
in  three  or  four  years.  (Phil.  Tranf.  voi.  liv.  art.  47.)  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  given  the  conftruCtion  of  an  hygrometer  ox, 
cord  : it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  belt  that  has  been  publiihed  con- 
ftituted  of  that  fubftance. 

Mr.  Smeaton’s  hygrometer  is  exhibited  in  {Plate  XIII. 

1 and  2 . ABC  {Jg.  I.)  is  an  orthographic  delineation  of. 
thewhole  inilrument  feen  in  front,  with  the  box-coverH,  which 
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defends  the  index,  Sec.  from  injury,  and  by  a glafs  expofes 
the  fcale  to  view.  F G in  both  figures  reprefents  a flaxen 
cord,  about  35  inches  long,  fufpended  by  the  turning  peg  F, 
attached  to  a ioop  of  brafs  wire  at  A.  This  cord  is  that 
which  is  called  by  net  makers  in  London  flaxen  three-threads 
laid,  and  is  between  one  20th  and  one  30th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  previoufly  boiled  in  a folution  of  two  penny- 
weights troy  of  common  fait  in  one  pound  avoirdupoife  of 
water,  boiled  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  fix  ounces  avoir- 
dupoife. The  cord  foaked  in  this  brine  is  dried,  and  then 
ilretched,  by  tying  three  or  four  yards  of  it  to  two  nails 
againft  a wall,  in  a horizontal  pofition,and  hanging  a weight 
of  a pound  or  two  to  the  middle.  When  it  has  remained 
in  this  pofition  for  a week  or  more  in  a room,  it  will  be 
fit  for  ufe.  G,  I,  {Jig-  2.)  are  two  loops,  or  long  links 
of  brafs-wire,  laying  hold  of  the  index  K L,  which  is  move- 
able  on  a fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The  cord  F G is  kept 
moderately  ftrained  by  a weight  M,  about  half  a pound 
avoirdupoife.  As  the  cord  lengthens  or  fhortens,  the  end 
of  the  index  palfes  over  the  fcale  N Q,  difpofed  in  the 
arc  of  a circle,  and  containing  too  equal  divilions.  This 
fcale  is  attached  to  the  brafs  Aiding  ruler  Q P,  which  moves 
upon  the  directing  piece  R R,  fixed  by  ferevvs  to  the  board, 
which  makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ; and  the  fcale 
and  ruler,  NQ  P,  are  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  centre  K,  by  the  ferew  S.  Fig.  3.  reprefents 
in  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and  ftud  I,  which  traverfes  on 
that  part  of  the  index  next  the  centre  K ; and  which  can, 
by  the  two  ferevvs  of  the  ftud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of 
the  index  that  is  made  parallel,  and  which  is  done  for  three 
©r  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe.  The  ftud 
is  filed  to  the  edges  like  the  fulcrum  of  a feale-beam,  one 
being  formed  on  the  under-fide,  and  the  other  upon  the  up- 
per, as  near  as  poffible  to  one  another.  A hook  formed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire  loops,  G,  I,  retains  the  index 
by  the  lowermoft  end  of  the  ftud,  while  the  weight  M hangs 
by  a fmall  hook  upon  the  upper  edge.  By  thefe  means  the 
index  is  kept  iceady,  and  the  cords  ftrained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  frittion  or  burthen  upon  the  central  ftud  K. 
Fig.  4.  is  a parallelogram  of  plate  brafs  to  keep  out  dull, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  box-cover  H, 
and  ferves  to  Ihut  the  part  of  the  cover,  neceffarily  cut 
away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire,  G I,  to  traverfe  with  the 
Aiding  ftud  {Jig.  3.)  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  index  K.  In  this  {Jig.  4 ) there  is  a hole  a,  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  for  the  wire  G I to  pafs 
through,  in  the  motion  of  the  index,  without  touching  ; b 
is  a flit  of  a leffer  fize,  fufficient  for  the  wire  to  pafs,  and 
allow  the  cover  to  come  off  without  deranging  the  end  of 
the  index;  c,  c,  are  two  fmall  ferews  applied  to  two  flits, 
by  which  the  plate  Aides  lengthways,  in  order  to  adapt  the 
hole  a to  the  wire  G I,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I,  upon  the 
index  K L.  This  index  is  12  inches  long,  four  inches  of 
which,  from  the  extreme  end,  are  filed  fo  narrow,  that  any 
part  of  them  may  ferve  for  an  index  to  the  divifions  of 
the  fcale  ; the  fcale  itfelf  alfo  Aides  four  inches.  The  di- 
recting piece,  R R,  is  parallel  to  a line  drawn  from  o upon 
the  fcale  to  the  centre,  K,  of  the  index  ; confequently, 
as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a part  of  aright 
line  drawn  from  the  fame  centre,  whenever  the  index  points 
to  o upon  the  fcale,  though  the  fcale  be  removed  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces 
no  change  in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points.  When 
the  divided  arc  of  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches  from  the  centre, 
which  is  its  mean  diftance,  then  the  centre  of  the  arc  and 
the  centre  of  the  index  are  coincident.  At  other  diilances, 
the  extremes  of  which  are  eight  or  12  inches,  the  centre 


of  the  divilions,  and  the  centre  of  the  index,  pointing  to 
them,  not  being  coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over 
fpaces  geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all 
fituations  of  the  fcale  ; yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceeding 
30  degrees  of  a circle,  it  will  be  found,  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  y-^dtli  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  one  degree  of  the  hygrometer. 

For  adjufting  the  inllrument,  take  off  the  box-cover,  and 
fet  the  inllrument  nearly  upright  about  a yard  from  a mo- 
derate fire  ; there  let  it  remain,  till  the  index  links  as  low 
as  it  will  go,  ftroking  the  cord  occafionally  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  downwards.  When  it  is  become  ftationary, 
raife  or  deprefs  the  index  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top,  till 
it  lies  over  the  point  o ; then  remove  the  inllrument  from 
the  fire,  and  with  a camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  warm  wa- 
ter, moillen  the  cord,  without  fuffering  any  drops  of  wet  to 
fall  from  it  till  it  is  faturated,  and  the  index  becomes  fta- 
tionary. If  the  index  lies  over  the  degree  marked  100, 
all  is  right  ; if  not,  flacken  the  ferew  S,  and  Aide  the  fcale 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre,  till  the  point  100  come 
under  the  index,  and  the  inllrument  is  adjulled  for  ufe. 
The  intermediate  fpace  mull  then  be  divided  into  equal 
parts.  The  adjuftment  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a year,  or  as  often  as  may  be  judged  neeeffary  to  adapt  the 
fcale  to  the  exifting  capacity  of  the  cord.  If  the  compafs 
©1  the  Aide  be  not  fufficient  to  effedt  this,  flacken  the  proper 
ferews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftud  I nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  as  the  angle,  formed  by  the 
index  between  the  points  of  dry  and  wet,  happens  to  be 
too  fmall  or  too  large  for  the  icale.  Mr.  Smeaton  was 
led  by  obfervation  to  mark  the  point  of  o dry,  20  the  mean , 
40"  mo'Jl,  70  very  moift,  and  ico  wet.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi. 
part  i.  art.  24. 

Other  inllruments  of  a more  delicate  and  portable  nature 
have  fince  been  invented  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
flow  and  gradual  manner  by  which  a cord  of  this  kind 
loles  its  power,  by  the  refult  of  a feries  of  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Dalton,  and  published  in  his  Meteorological 
Effays,  1793.  A piece  of  whip-cord,  fix  yards  long,  was 
hung  up  in  a room  and  thrown  over  a pulley  ; it  was  then 
ftrecched  by  a weight  oi  three  ounees  for  fome  months ; 
after  which  an  index  and  a fcale  of  inches  and  decimals  were 
attached  to  the  end  having  the  weight.  A regular  feries 
of  obfervations  were  made  on  it  three  times  a day  for  two 
years,  and  once  a day  for  three  fucceeding  years.  The  room 
was  without  fire,  but  airy. 

The  refults  are  below  : the  higher  numbers  denote  greater 
drynefs,  all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame. 


1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

Annual  means  9-33 

10.77 

1 1.2 1 

11.59 

1 1.92 

Dried  - - 13.8 

14 

14. 1 

14.4 

l5 

Moilteft  - - 1.5 

6-3 

7-i 

65 

8-J 

The  general  monthly  means  for  the  five  years  were, 


January 

- 

- 

- 

7-93 

February 

- 

- 

- 

8.52 

March 

- 

. 

- 

10.27 

April 

- 

- 

- 

11  39 

May 

- 

- 

- 

12.38 

June 

- 

* 

13.10 

July 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 2.42: 

Auguft 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12. 6S 

September  - 

- 

- 

* 

- 

11.72- 

Odlober 

. 

• 

11-15. 

November 

- 

m 

10.2 

December  * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9-75 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears  that  a cord,  in  thefe  circumftances,  in- 
creafes  every  year  in  length,  but  lefs  and  lefs  each  year, 
and  that  the  range  of  variation  diminifhes  each  year.  The 
quantity,  however,  is  fuch  as  to  render  inftruments  of  Smea- 
ton’s  conftru&ion  occafionally  adjulted  very  comparable. 

Another  {bill  more  Ample  form  of  this  fort  of  hygro- 
meter confifts  of  a fhort  piece  of  cord  or  cat-gut,  from  four 
to  ten  inches,  fufpended  by  a hook  over  a horizontal  board  ; 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  fixed  a horizontal  index 
having  a circular  graduated  fcale  on  the  board.  As  the  cord 
attrafts  moifture  or  the  contrary,  it  twifts  or  untwifts,  and 
thereby  turns  the  index.  On  this  principle,  the  Dutch  toys, 
called  weather-houfes,  are  made;  one  end  of  the  index  fup- 
ports  a fmall  image  of  a man,  and  the  other  that  of  a wo- 
man ; the  former  appears,  or  is  brought  out,  in  wet  weather, 
and  the  latter  in  fair  weather. 

M.  de  Luc  fome  time  ago  conftru&ed  an  hydrometer  of 
ivory.  The  part  of  his  hygrometer  which  is  affe&ed  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  is  a hollow  tube  of  ivory  aab  (fg-5-)  two 
inches  eight  lines  long,  and  internally  two  lines  and  a half  in 
diameter.  This  tube  is  open  at  the  end  a a , and  clofed  at  l , 
terminating  in  a point ; and  the  thicknefs  of  its  fides,  for  the 
length  of  two  inches  fix  lines  from  the  bottom,  is  but  three 
fixteenths  of  a line  : it  is  this  thin  part  which  does  the  office 
of  an  hygrometer;  the  remaining  part  of  the  cylinder,  towards 
its  orifice  a a , muft  be  kept  a little  thicker,  in  order  to  bear 
the  preffure  of  a tube  of  glafs,  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  feen  at  del  e e.  The  internal  diameter 
of  this  tube  is  about  three-eighths  of  a line,  and  the  out- 
fide  diameter  about  two  lines,  in  order  that  the  part  gg 
of  a brafs  piece  f f gg , through  which  it  paffes,  and  which 
is  to  enter  into  the  ivory  pipe,  be  as  thick  as  poffible.  In 
order  to  hinder  that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the 
brafs  piece  from  being  affected  by  the  variations  of  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a brafs  ferril  h h i i.  Thefe  pieces  are 
united  together  with  gum  lac  or  maftich,  which  melts  by 
the  heating  of  the  glafs  and  brafs.  M.  de  Luc  s reafon 
for  chafing  ivory  for  his  hygrometer,  is,  that  this  matter 
appeared  to  him  more  proper  than  any  other  for  receiving 
the  impreffion  of  the  moifture  of  the  air,  without  fuffenng 
thereby  any  material  change.  The  cylinder  made  of  it  be- 
comes more  capacious,  in  proportion  as  it  grows  moifter  ; 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  inftrument.  M. 
de  Luc  has  alfo  found,  that  upon  letting  this  cylinder  lie  for 
fome  time  in  water  of  an  uniform  temperature,  it  fwells  to  a 
certain  paint,  after  which  it  dilates  no  farther.  1 his  circum- 
ftance  furnilhed  him  with  a maximum  of  humidity  ; and, 
confequently,  with  one  point  of  comparifon  in  the  fcale  of  the 
hygrometer  ; and  this  point  he  has  fixed  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice.  For  meafuring  the  differences  in  the  capacity  of 
this  ivory  cylinder,  and  thereby  difcovering  its  different  de- 
grees of  moifture,  M.  de  Luc  makes  ufc  of  quickfilver, 
with  which  hefills  the  cylinder,  and  a part  of  the  communi- 
cating glafs  tube.  The  more  capacious  this  cylinder  is,  or, 
which  is  the  fame,  the  moifter  it  is,  the  lower  does  the  mer- 
cury Hand  in  the  glafs  tube,  and  vice  verfd.  Now  M.  de 
Luc  has  found,  that  the  loweft  point  to  which  it  can  fink, 
is  that  where  it  Hands  when  the  ivory  cylinder  is  foaked 
in  melting  ice:  he  therefore  names  or  graduates  this  point  o 
in  the  fcale  of  his  hygrometer  ; and,  confequently,  the  de- 
grees of  this  fcale  are  degrees  of  drynefs,  counted  from  below 
upwards,  as  the  quickfilver  rifes  in  the  glais  tube.  To  give 
thefe  degrees  a determinate  length,  and  thus  to  render  the 
hygrometers  capable  of  being  compared  with  each  other, 
M.  de  Luc  employs  in  conltrufting  them  iuch  glafs  tubes 
as  have  been  previoufly  prepared,  by  being  made  into  ther- 
mometers, and  filled  with  mercury,  fo  as  to  afeertain  upon 


them  the  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  and  to  tafe« 
exactly  the  diftance  between  thefe  points  by  any  fcale  at 
pleafure.  When  this  is  done,  the  bulb  of  this  preparatory 
thermometer  muft  be  broken,  and  the  quickfilver  it  con- 
tains exactly  weighed.  It  is  by  knowing  the  weight  of  this, 
together  with  the  diftance  between  the  fixed  points  of  the 
thermometer,  that  the  fcale  of  the  hygrometer  is  determined. 
E.  gr.  Let  the  weight  of  the  quickfilver  be  one  ounce,  and 
the  diftance  between  the  above-mentioned  points  one  thou- 
fand  parts  of  a certain  fcale  ; then  fuppofe  that  the  quick- 
filver in  the  hygrometer  to  which  this  tube  is  to  be  applied, 
weighs  only  half  an  ounce ; this  will  give  a fundamental 
line,  confifting  of  500  parts  of  the  fame  fcale.  The  fun- 
damental line,  thus  found,  is  applied  to  the  fcale  of  the 
hygrometer,  beginning  at  o,  and  meafuring  it  off  about  four 
times  over,  that  the  whole  variation  of  the  inftrument  may 
be  comprehended.  Each  of  thofe  fpaces  being  afterwards 
divided  into  40  equal  parts,  gives  fuch  degrees  as  M.  de  Luc 
has  found  moft  convenient.  In  general  terms,  the  length 
01  the  fundamental  line  of  the  hygrometer  muft  be  to  the 
interval  between  the  two  fixed  points  of  the  preparatory 
thermometer,  as  the  weight  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  hygro- 
meter is  to  the  weight  of  the  quicklilver  in  that  thermometer. 
This  proportion  between  the  fcale  of  the  hygrometer,  and 
that  of  the  preparatory  thermometer,  furnifhes  an  eafy  method 
of  correcting  in  this  inftrument  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the 
mercury  which  it  contains.  It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  from 
the  conftruftion  of  the  fcale  of  this  hygrometer,  that  if  its 
cylinder  of  ivory  was  fuddenly  changed  into  glafs,  the  ia- 
ftrument  would  become  a true  thermometer,  in  which  the 
interval  between  the  points,  anfwering  to  melting  ice  and 
boiling  water,  would  be  divided  into  40  parts.  If,  therefore, 
a thermometer  with  a fcale  fimilarly  divided  into  40  parts 
between  the  fixed  points,  be  placed  near  the  hygrometer, 
it  will  {hew  immediately  the  correction  to  be  made  on  that 
inftrument  for  its  variations  as  a thermometer,  under  parti- 
ticular  reftriCtions,  which  M.  de  Luc  has  llated. 

The  part  of  the  frame  of  the  inftrument  on  which  the 
fcale  is  marked  is  immoveable  ; fo  that,  before  obferving 
the  point  at  which  the  mercury  Hands,  it  may  be  puflied 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  as  the  thermometer  has 
rifen  or  fallen  with  refpeCt  to  the  point  of  melting  ice  ; and 
thus  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer  can  at  once  be  freed 
from  the  errors  which  would  arife  from  the  difference  in 
the  volume  of  the  quickfilver,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  heat. 

For  this  purpofe,  at  the  top  of  this  fcale,  there  is  an  in- 
dex over-againll  another  fmall  fcale,  marked  upon  the  un- 
moveable part  of  the  frame  : the  degrees  of  this  fmall  fcale 
are  eightieth  parts  of  the  fundamental  line,  and  anfwering 
to  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  on  the  fame  frame. 
When  the  index  points  to  o of  the  fmall  fcale,  the  thread 
which  indicates  upon  the  tube  of  the  hygrometer  the  point 
to  which  the  mercury  funk  in  the  melting  ice,  anfwers  like- 
wile  to  o in  the  fcale  of  the  hygrometer.  See  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  principles  and  advantages  of  this  hygrometer, 
the  particular  procefs  of  its  conftrudtion,  and  obfervations 
made  with  it  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii. 
part  ii.  art.  38. 

The  inftrument,  -Until  its  frame,  is  feen  in  Jig.  6.  It  is 
mounted  on  deal,  becaufe  this  wood  fuffers  the  leal!  change 
in  the  length  of  its  fibres.  The  lower  part  of  the  frame  is 
Hit  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ivory  pipe,  in  order 
that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  round  this  pipe,  and  the 
bulb  of  an  annexed  thermometer.  The  hygrometer  is 
faitened  in  three  parts,  viz.  at  bottom  on  a fmall  bracket, 
at  top  by  a tube  palling  through  a piece  either  of  hard  wood 

or 
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or  of  metal  fattened  by  fcrews,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
brafs  wire  on  the  neck  of  the  brafs  piece,  which  unites  the 
glafs  with  the  ivory  pipe.  This  piece  is  laid  in  a fmall  plate 
of  a hard  wood,  which  in  that  place  fills  a groove  originally 
made  through  the  whole  length  of  the  board.  To  prevent 
dull  from  getting  through  the  opening  of  the  tube,  it  is 
fhut  up  in  a fmall  ivory  cafe.  The  fcale  of  the  hygrometer 
is  marked  upon  a deal  flip,  which  Aides  along  the  groove 
juft  mentioned.  This  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  frame 
mutt  be  lined  with  paper,  for  marking  the  neceffary  fcales, 
and  this  paper  is  afterwards  varniihed  over.  The  fcale  of 
the  hygrometer  is  carried  to  the  upper  point,  by  means  of 
a knob  fixed  on  a fmall  piece  of  hard  wood  or  metal  fcrewed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  board,  and  which  affords  a free  paffage 
to  the  tube  of  the  hygrometer. 

Meffrs.  iSauffure  and  De  Luc  have  both  fuccefsfully  pro- 
fecuted  their  invettigations  in  the  fcience  of  hygrometry. 
The  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  wrote  an  effay  on  hygrome- 
try, which  was  publifhed  in  1783.  In  this  elaborate,  and 
in  many  refpefts  excellent  work,  Sauffure  contends  for  the 
fuperiority  of  human  hair , for  the  purpofe  of  hygrometers. 
Hair,  he  finds,  after  it  has  been  boiled  in  a weak  alkaline 
lixivium,  will  expand  by  moil! ure  nearly  -J^th  of  its  length, 
and  contraft  again  by  drynefs  ; and  that  it  is  lefs  liable  to 
lofe  this  effeft  by  time  than  mutt  other  fubftances,  and  is 
moreover,  from  its  tenuity,  very  quickly  reduced  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  On  thefe  accounts  he 
gives  it  the  preference  to  other  fubftances,  and  conltrufts 
his  hygrometer  with  it  accordingly.  The  principle  of  the 
conftruftion  is  to  fatten  one  end  of  the  hair  to  a fixed  point, 
and  the  other  to  the  arbor  of  a fmall  wheel,  which  carries  a 
fine  needle  at  one  extremity  ; this  needle  points  out,  upon  a 
graduated  circular  arch,  the  hygrometric  degrees.  The 
hair  is  ttretched  by  a counterpoile  of  three  or  four  grains, 
fufpended  from  the  fame  arbor  by  a fine  filk  thread.  A 
more  particular  defcription  of  the  conftruftion  is  given  by 
the  author,  in  reference  to  plate  1,  fig.  1,  of  the  effays. 
See  Plate  XIII.  Hydraulics,  Jig.  7. 

“ The  inferior  extremity  of  the  hair,  a b,  is  held  by  the 
mouth  of  the  fcrew-pincers,  b ; thefe  pincers,  reprel'ented 
feparately  in  B,  terminate  in  a fcrew,  which  enters  into  the 
female  fcrew  at  C : this  fcrew  turns  continually  in  its  fup- 
porter,  and  ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  B at  pleafure.  The 
other  extremity,  a,  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the  inferior  mouth 
of  the  double  moveable  pincers,  reprefented  feparately  in  A. 
Thefe  pincers,  at  their  lower  mouth,  take  hold  of  the  hair, 
and  at  their  upper  a fine  well  tempered  filver  wire,  which  is 
wound  round  the  arbor  d,  which  is  reprefented  feparately 
in  D F.  This  arbor,  which  carries  the  needle  e e,  marked  E 
in  the  feparate  figure,  is  cut  like  a fcrew,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  thread  is  flat  and  cut  fquare  to  receive  the  filver  wire 
fattened  to  a,  and  connected  to  the  hair.  I was  forced  to 
ufe  a fi'ver  wire,  becaufe,  when  the  hair  was  fixed  to  the 
cylinder  and  wound  round  it,  it  grew  rough,  and  contra&ed 
a iliffnefs,  which  the  counterpoife  could  not  overcome ; 
whereas,  a well  tempered  filver  wire  always  keeps  the  fame 
flexibility.  It  was  neceffary  to  cut  the  arbor  like  a fcrew, 
in  order  that  this  wire  might  not  Be  wound  upon  itfelf  and 
thicken  the  arbor,  nor  take  a fituation  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able. The  wire  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a fmall  pin  F.  The 
other  end  of  the  arbor,  D,  has  the  form  of  a pulley,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  to  receive  a fine  flexible  filk  thread,  to  which  is 
fufpended  the  counterpoife  marked  ^ in  the  great  figure,  and 
G in  the  feparate  figure.  Thiscounterpoife, intended  toftretch 
the  hair,  acts  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  of 
the  moveable  pincers  to  which  it  is  fattened.  If  then  it  is 
deli  red  the  hair  fhould  be  ttretched  with  a weight  of  four  grains, 
it  is  neceffary  the  counterpoife  fhould  weigh  four  grains  more 


than  the  pincers.  The  fame  arbor  pattes  on  one  end  through 
the  centre  of  the  dial,  and  turns  in  a very  fmall  hole  upon  a 
true  and  well  poliflied  pivot.  The  other  end  has  a fimilar 
pivot,  which  is  recieved  in  a hole  made  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
h of  the  double  fquare  h i,  H I.  This  double  fquare  is 
fixed  behind  to  the  dial  by  the  fcrew  I.  The  dial  k e e k,  di- 
vided into  360  degrees,  is  fupported  by  two  ears  /,  /;  thefe 
are  foldered  to  two  tubes,  which  furround  the  cylindric 
columns  m m,  rn  m.  The  fcrews  of  preffure,  n,  n,  pafs  through 
thefe  tubes,  and  ferve  to  fix  the  dial,  and  the  arbor  attached 
to  it,  to  any  defired  height.  Thefe  two  columns  which  fup- 
port  the  dial,  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  hygrome- 
ter, which  refts  on  the  four  fcrews  0,  0,  0,  0,  by  which  it  may 
be  placed  in  a vertical  pofition.  The  fquare  column  p p, 
which  refts  upon  the  farther  crofs  bar  of  the  bafe  of 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a box  q,  to  which  is  fixed  a kind 
of  pencil  cafe  the  vacuity  of  which  is  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter as  the  cylindric  counterpoife  g.  When  the  hygrometer 
is  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  fome 
fear  may  be  entertained  that  the  vibrations  of  the  counter- 
poife may  do  harm,  the  cafe  is  railed  to  receive  the  counter- 
poife which  is  then  fixed  by  the  fcrew  prefs  r,  and  the  box 
itfelf  is  fixed  by  another  fcrew  t.  When  the  hygrometer 
is  to  aft,  the  counterpoife  is  difengaged  and  the  box  lowered, 
as  in  the  figure.  Laitly,  there  is  feen  on  the  top  of  the  in- 
ftrument  a piece  of  crooked  metal  x y z,  which  binds  to- 
gether the  three  columns  juft  defcribed.  This  piece  is 
pierced  in  y with  a fquare  hole,  which  is  convenient  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  fufpended.” 

M.  de  Luc,  however  contends,  in  his  “ Idees  fur  la  Me- 
teorologie,  1786,”  that  hairs,  and  all  other  animal  or  vege- 
table hygrometric  fubftances  taken  lengtlnvife,  or  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary  changes  from 
different  variations  of  humidity  ; that  when  immerfed  in 
water  they  lengthen  firft  and  then  Ihorten  ; that  when  they 
are  neareli  the  extreme  of  humidity,  they  Ihorten  with  an 
increafe  and  lengthen  with  a diminution  of  humidity.  Thefe 
obfervations  may  be  juft;  but  the  irregularities  happening 
only  in  or  near  one  extreme,  and  being  fmall,  may  be  neg- 
lefted.  Sauffure  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moifture  from  the 
air  confined  under  a glafs  bell,  the  fides  of  which  are  kept 
moift  : De  Luc  objefts  to  this  as  not  exhibiting  the  maxi- 
mum of  moifture,  and  obferves,  that  fteam  in  an  elaftic  ftate 
does  not  render  bodies  moift,  as  is  proved  by  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Watt,  who  found  that  wood,  expofed  to  the  fteam 
of  a fteam-engine,  was  conftantly  dried  and  cracked  as  if 
expofed  to  the  fire.  This  objection  can  fcarcely  apply, 
however,  to  the  cafe.  For  the  fteam  in  an  engine  is  gene- 
rally fome  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  neceffary 
for  its  fupport  as  an  elaftic  fluid,  and  a degree  or  two  in 
temperature  at  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  have  an  in- 
finitely greater  effeft  in  drying  than  they  have  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  Befides,  the  point  of 
extreme  moifture  in  a hygrometer  fhould  moil  evidently  in- 
dicate that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  when  evaporation  is  at  a 
ftand,  or  the  air  is  faturated  with  moifture  without  any  vifi- 
ble  depofition  of  water.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  there 
is  any  interval  between  faturation  and  precipitation.  De 
Luc  prefers  whale-bone  upon  the  whole  for  an  hygrometer, 
and  of  that  a fmall  thin  flip  cut  acrofs  the  grain.  The 
defcription  of  his  whale-bone  hygrometer  is  given  in  the 
81ft  vol.  of  the  Philof.  Tranfac.  part  ii.  as  follows. 

The  frame  will  be  fufficiently  known  from  the  figure 
( jig-  8-)  therefore,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  defcription 
of  fome.  particulars.  “ The  flip  of  whale-bone  is  reprefented  by 
a b,  and  at  its  end,  a,  is  feen  a fort  of  pincers  made  only  of  a 
flattened  bent  wire,  tapering  in  the  part  that  holds  the  flip, 
and  preffed  by  a Aiding  ring.  The  end  l is  fixed  to  a move- 
,5  able 
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able  bar  c,  which  is  moved  by  a fcrew  for  adj  lifting  at  firft 
the  index.  The  end  a of  the  flip  is  hooked  to  a thin  brafs 
wire,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  alfo  hooked  a very  thin 
filver  gilt  lamina,  that  has  at  that  end  pincers  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  flip,  and  which  is  fixed  by  the  other  end  to  the  axis, 
by  a pin  in  a proper  hole.  The  fpring  d,  by  which  the  flip 
is  ftretched,  is  made  of  hlver-gilt  wire  ; it  a£ts  on  the  flip  as 
a weight  of  about  12  grains,  and  with  this  advantage  over  a 
weight  (beiides  avoiding  fome  other  inconveniences)  that  in 
proportion  as  the  flip  is  weakened  with  lengthenings  by  the 
penetration  of  nioifture,  the  fpring,  by  unbending  at  the 
fame  time,  lofes  a part  of  its  power.  The  axis  has  very 
frnall  pivots,  the  fhoulders  of  which  are  prevented  from 
coming  againft  the  frame,  by  the  ends  being  confined, 
though  freely,  between  the  flat  bearings  of  the  heads  or  two 
fcrews,  the  front  one  of  which  is  feen  near  e.”  The  fedlion  of 
that  axis,  of  the  fize  that  belongs  to  a flip  of  about  eight 
inches,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  9,  the  flip  adls  on  the  diameter 
a a,  and  the  fpring  on  the  fmaller  diameter  b b. 

The  point  of  extreme  drynefs  is  obtained  in  both  inftru- 
ments  by  inclofing  them  in  a receiver  of  air,  in  which  is  a 
quantity  of  quicklime,  which  abforbs  the  moifture  from  the 
air  and  inftrument ; that  of  extreme  moifture  is  found  by  De 
Luc,  by  immerfing  the  inftrument  in  water,  or  at  leaft  by 
wetting  the  whale-bone  with  water  ; but  it  is  found  by  Sauf- 
fure  as  above  defcribed. 

The  mean  height  of  De  Luc’s  hygrometer,  for  the  whole 
year,  in  London,  i3  about  79  . The  mean  height  of  Sauf- 
f ure’s  at  Paris,  (according  to  Bouvard’s  obfervations)  for 
1807,  was  8i°  5',  the  drieft  53  - and  the  moilteft  100  . The 
monthly  means  fhew  the  air  to  be  much  drier  in  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  than  in  the  fix  fuc- 
ceeding  months,  every  where  in  high  north  latitude. 

2.  On  the  quantity  of  water  abf orbed  from  the  air  by  chemical 
agents  having  an  affinity  for  it.  — Though  the  adtion  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fibres  on  the  atmofphere  or  the  vapour  in 
it  muft  be  of  a chemical  nature,  yet  in  the  inftruments 
above  noticed  the  quantity  of  waters  abiorbed  by  them  makes 
no  part  of  their  hiftory.  In  fome  fort  of  bodies  however, 
the  quantity  of  water  they  abforb  from  the  atmofphere  or 
part  with  into  it,  is  the  meafure  of  their  hygrcmetric  adtion, 
and  is  determined  by  adlually  weighing  the  body  expofed  to 
the  atmofphere.  A lponge,  fufpended  from  the  extremity 
of  a balance  beam,  is  heavier  or  lighter  according  to  the  hy- 
grometrical  ftate  of  the  air  ; fulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of 
potafh,  and  other  bodies,  attradl  moifture  from  the  air  in 
great  abundance,  and  when  faturated  according  to  the  ex- 
ifting  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  will  give  or  take  moifture 
with  the  chancres  of  the  air,  which  of  courfe  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the°balance.  This  fort  of  inftrument  however, 
beinfr  lefs  portable  than  the  other,  and  fubjedt  to  other  in- 
conveniencies,  has  been  very  generally  abandoned. 

3.  On  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  under  given  circum- 
flances — Some  philofophers,  conceiving  that  the  bell  way  to 
afeertain  the  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  to  receive  moift- 
ure, is  to  find  by  adtual  experiment  how  much  water  is 
evaporated  from  a given  furface  of  water  in  a given  time, 
have  adopted  this  fort  of  experience  as  the  1110ft  diredl  and 
accurate  method  of  obtaining  one  objedl  of  hygrometry. 
Suppofing  the  labour  to  be  no  objection,  the  method  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  completely,  were  not  the  influence  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  current  of  air  of  fo  much  confequence  in 
evaporation.  When  the  hygrometers,  fuch  as  have  been 
defcribed,  indicate  dry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
air  is  difpofed  to  quick  evaporation  ; and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded converfely,  that  when  evaporation  is  quick,  an  hy- 
o-rometer  would  point  to  eonfiderable  drynefs.  It  would  be 


defireable  to  afeertain  whether  a diredl  ratio  fubfifts  between 
thefe  two  effedts  in  any  given  temperature  ; and  alio  whether 
a change  of  temperature  would  difturb  the  ratio.  Some  ac- 
count is  given  of  a feries  of  experiments  on  evaporation 
under  that  head,  and  their  application  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jeft  is  obvious  ; but  it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  them  here. 

4.  On  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water. — Mr. 
Leflie  has  propofed  a new  hygrometer,  or  rather  a new 
method  of  finding  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
air  ; it  may  be  feen  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  4to.  vol.  2.  or 
in  the  35th  vol.  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie.  It  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  evaporation 1 produces  cold,  and  con- 
fills  of  a kind  of  air-thermometer  nicely  adjufted,  the  bulk 
of  which,  by  being  moiftened  with  water,  immediately  cools 
to  a lower  degree  in  confequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  and  the  more  the  quicker  the  evaporation.  Hence  a 
law  might  be  found  to  indicate,  from  the  degree  of  cold 
produced,  the  rapidity'-  of  evaporation.  If  fo,  it  would  be 
a convenient  fubftitute  for  the  method  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  divifion.  The  author  has  not  y'et  developed  the 
advantages  of  this  inftrument  fo  as  to  bring  it  into  general 
ufe. 

5.  On  the  dew-point  ; or  that  point  of  temperature  at  or  be- 
low which  dew  is  depofted  from  the  atmofphere  upon  glafs  or 
any  other  fmooth  fubflance. — M.  Le  Roi  was  the  firft,  accord- 
ing to  Sauflure,  who  made  a practice  to  find  the  dew-point 
of  the  air  with  hygrometrical  views  ; he  ufed  to  take  a 
glafs  nearly  full  of  water ; then  he  gradually  put  into  it  ice- 
cold  water,  till  a dew  was  depofited  on  the  outfide  of  the 
glafs,  and  noted  the  temperature  of  the  water.  This 
temperature  may  be  called  the  dew-point.  Inftead  of 
ice-water,  Sauflure  ufed  pounded  fal-ammoniac  to  cool  the 
water  ; and  a mixture  of  nitre  and  fal-ammoniac  is  Hill 
better.  Sauflure,  however,  conceives  this  expedient  infuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  hygrometer  ; though  he 
allows  the  value  of  it  taken  in  conjundlion  with  the  others 
previoufly  defcribed.  Of  late  Mr.  Dalton  has  revived  the 
practice  of  Le  Roi,  (liewn  the  rationale  of  the  experiment, 
and  founded  upon  it  a new  fyftem  of  hygrometry'.  See 
Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  5.  part  2.  pages  535  and  671  : 
alfo  vol.  1.  fecond  feries,  page  252.  Some  account  of  his 
views  may'  be  feen  under  Evaporation. 

Mr.  Dalton  firft  eitab fifties  the  facl,  which  indeed  had 
been  ably  maintained  before  by'  De  Luc,,  that  the  extreme 
quantity  and  force  of  vapour,  in  a vacuum  of  given  dimen- 
fions,  are  the  fame  as  the  extreme  quantity  of  force  of  va- 
pour in  the  fame  volume  of  any  kind  of  air,  provided  the 
temperature  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  That  is,  aqueous  vapour 
exills  juft  the  fame  whether  air  is  prefent  or  abfent,  and  its 
maximum  is  regulated  folely  by  the  temperature,  fuppofing 
water  as  a fource  always  to  be  prefent.  Tie  finds  experi- 
mentally the  utmoft  force  of  fteam  in  a vacuum  for  each 
temperature,  from  dJ  to  2120  of  Fahrenheit  or  upwards. 
This  force  is  exprefled  in  inches  and  decimals  of  mercury, 
which  it  can  fupport  in  a barometer.  When  the  force  of 
fteam  in  the  air  is  required,  it  may'  be  found  from  the  dew- 
point ; as  this  manifeftly  fhews  the  temperature  at  which 
the  fteam  of  the  air  begins  to  be  condenfed.  For  inftance, 
fuppofe  the  dew-point  is  at  45  : then  the  extreme  force  of 
vapour  of  that  temperature,  in  a vacuum  or  in  air,  is  per 
table,  .316  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  or  -‘Tth  of  the  force  of  the 
atmofphere.  Or,  in  a given  volume  of  air,  the  weight  of 
the  vapour  is  -j-gth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole,  allowing 
.7  for  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure  fteam.  Hence  we  fee  the 
great  importance  of  the  dew-point,  as  from  it  the  quantity  of 
fteam  in  any  given  volume  of  atmofpheric  air  may  be  deter- 
mined. Mr.  Dalton  extends  his  principles  Hill  farther  than 
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t"his ; he  not  only  determines  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  a 
given  volume  of  air,  as  above,  for  the  dew-point,  but  he 
finds  the  whole  quantity  of  fteam  in  a column  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  atmofphere  ; he  argues,  that  as  in  an  atmofphere 
of  pure  fteam  the  force  of  it  at  the  earth’s  furface  would 
be  its  weight,  l'o  in  a mixture  of  atmofphere,  {till  the  elaftic 
force  of  each  at  the  earth’s  furface  is  the  weight  of  the 
whole  atmofphere  of  that  kind.  Hence,  in  the  above 
inftance,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  aqueous  vapours  in  the 
atmofphere  is  ~ c th  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
is  equal  to  4.3  inches  of  water.  That  is,  if  a perpendicular 
column  of  air  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  had  the  whole 
of  its  fteam  (or  water)  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  air  perfectly  dry,  the  depth  of  the  water  lo  precipitated 
would  be  4~d  inches  nearly. 

Thus  it  appears  of  what  life  is  the  dew-point  in  finding 
the  quantity  of  water  adtually  exifting  in  the  atmofphere  at 
any  time  in  the  form  of  fteam  or  elaftic  vapour,  which  is  the 
firft  great  objedt  of  hygrometry.  But  the  ufe  of  the  dew- 
point in  afcertaining  the  other  great  objedt  of  hygrometry 
may  be  eafily  {hewn.  Mr.  Dal'ton  has  proved,  in  the  Effays 
above-mentioned,  that  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from 
any  given  furface  is  proportional  to  the  maximum  force  of 
vapour  at  the  temperature  which  the  furface  has,  the  vapour 
being  always  underftood  to  be  in  contadt  with  water.  But 
that  if  the  force  of  fteam  be  fmall,  as  in  low  temperatures, 
then  the  force  of  the  fteam  already  exifting  in  the  atmofphere 
mull  be  dedudted  from  the  former,  as  having  great  influence 
in  this  laft  cafe,  but  very  little  in  other  cafes  where  the  eva- 
porating force  is  comparatively  large.  Thus  for  inftance, 
taking  the  dew-point  at  450  as  before,  and  affuming  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  fame  time  to  be  50  ; we  have 
.375  — .316  = *059  for  the  evaporating  force;  but  if 
the  temperature  was  54°,  58%  or  62°,  the  evaporating  force 
would  be  2.3,  or  four  times  as  great  refpedtively.  This  force 
does  not,  however,  increafe  diredtly  with  the  temperature  ; as 
50  above  45  only  produce  the  fame  evaporating  force  as  30 
above  65  would  produce,  or  as  |th  of  a degree  above  1 62 
would  produce.  Hence  principally  arifes  the  much  greater 
evaporation  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

In  the  Effays  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Dalton  has  given  an 
abllradt  of  a feries  of  obfervations  on  the  dew-point  for 
Manchefter,  lat.  530  20'  N.,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
fubjoin. 

1800.  July.  Mean  dew-point  for  21  days  = 530,  higheft 

62°,  loweft  40°. 

Aug.  Mean  for  11  days  ==  56°,  but  too  high  for 
the  monthly  mean  ; higheft  6o°. 

Sept.  Dew-point  above  50°  for  6 days  ; higheft  6o°. 

Odt.  Dew  point  moftly  below  52  , higheft  59k 

1801.  May.  Dew-point  abo.e  50°  for  4 days;  higheft  55°. 

June.  Mean  for  10  days  49'  \ ; higheft  57  -5  ; low- 

eft  30°.  * 

July.  Mean  for  8 days  53°  ; higheft  56k 

Aug.  M "■  ' ,/3  54  ^ ; higheft  6i°. 

Sep.  1 i n ..  uays  54’  ; higheft  6ok 

Oct.  Dew-point  for  5 days  above  50°  ; higheft  57°. 

Nov.  Higheft  54"  ; loweft  22k 

Dec.  Higheft  440  ; loweft  18k 

* On  the  13th,  great  damage  done  to  potatoes,  &c.  by 
the  cold  which  accompanied  this  remarkably  low  ftate  of 
vapour  for  the  feafon.  The  dew-point  was  46  on  the 
1 2th,  and  40°  on  the  14th. 

In  order  to  make  the  obfervations  on  the  dew-point  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofe  of  a complete  hygrometer,  that  is, 
one  to  denote  both  the  actual  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air, 
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and  the  rate  at  which  evaporation  is  going  on,  it  is  neceffary 
to  nonce  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  obierva- 
tion.  In  a feries  of  meteorological  obfervations  this  would 
be  almoft  matter  of  courfe.  Then  the  rate  of  evaporation 
obtained  as  above  would  indicate  the  diying  power  of  the 
air  at  the  time.  A feries  of  hygrometrical  obfervations 
might  then  be  thrown  into  the  following  form.  The  num- 
bers in  the  laft  column  are  all  multiplied  by  100,  to  make 
them  more  fuitable  to  common  notation. 


Temperature  of  the  Air. 

Hygrometer. 

Dew-point. 

Correfponding  quan- 
tity of  Water  in  a 
vertical  Column  of 
the  Atmofphere. 

Evapora- 
ting force. 

Inches  in  depth 

June  i.  Morn.  50° 

45° 

4-3° 

5-9 

Noon  70 

45 

4-3° 

4°.  5 

Even.  60 

45 

4-3° 

20.8 

2.  Morn.  50 

48 

4-77 

2.4 

Noon  65 

5° 

5.10 

24.1 

Even.  54 

49 

4.92 

6.6 

Sauffure  determined  by  fome  very  important  experiments 
the  quantity  of  water  in  a cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture 66  , both  by  abftradting  the  vapour  from  faturated  air, 
and  by  faturating  previoully  dried  air.  The  refults  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  above  theory.  But  when  he  attempted  to 
afeertain  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  other  temperatures,  above 
and  below,  by  means  of  his  hygrometer,  not  by  diredt  expe- 
riment, he  did  not  fucceed  ; at  ieaft  the  refults  will  not  agree 
with  thofe  deduced  as  above.  He  finds  the  quantities  of 
water  too  large  in  the  lower  temperatures,  and  too  fmall  in 
the  higher.  This  will  be  {hewn  by  the  following  table. 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  aqueous  Vapour  in  the  Atmo- 
fphere at  different  Temperatures. 


tjT 

Dew-point. 

Temperature. 

Water  in  a cubic  Foot  of  air,  in 
Grains,  according  to 

Whole  Quantity  of 
Vapour  in  a vertical 
Column  to  the  Top  of 
the.-.unofpht  re, being 
condenfed  into  Water, 

Sauffure. 

Dalton. 

according  to  Dalton, 
amounts  to 

o° 

.81 

Inches  in  Depth. 
.88 

5 

— 

.96 

1.04 

10 

2.6 

1.22 

15 

2.8 

1.36 

1.56 

20 

3-1 

1.62 

1.74 

25 

3-4 

1.97 

2.1 1 

3° 

37 

2-34 

2-53 

32° 

3-9 

2.52 

2.72 

35 

4- 1 

2.78 

3.00 

40 

4-5 

3-33 

3-57 

45 

5.0 

3-98 

4-3° 

5° 

5-5 

4-77 

5->5 

55 

6.1 

5.58 

6.02 

60 

6.7 

6.60 

7-i3 

65 

7-4 

7.76 

8.38 

70 

8.0 

9.08 

9.80 

75 

8-7 

10.72 

11.58 

.80 

9-5 

12.60 

13.62 

In 
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In  the  conftrudtion  of  this  table,  the  force,  of  vapour  is 
taken  from  the  table  in  the  Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  v. 
part  2,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  reiult  from  the  p re ffure  of  an 
atmofphere  of  fleam,  when  the  fourth  vertical  column  is  cal- 
culated. The  fpecific  gravity  of  fleam  is  fuppofed  to  be  .7, 
that  of  common  air  being  1.  Sauffure’s  table  in  his  Hygro- 
rnetry,  8vo,  page  261,  is  reduced  from  French  grains  and 
feet  to  Englifh,  by  multiplying  by  two,  and  dividing  by 
three  ; the  grains  which  he  gives  as  contained  in  faturated  air. 
A reduction  is  alfo  made  from  Reaumur’s  fcale  to  Fahren- 
heit’s. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Forfler  has  favoured  11s  with  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  winding  oat-beard  hygrometer • 

The  principal  differences  in  this  hygrometer  from  thofe, 
ufually  made  of  oat -beards  are  the  following. 

The  graduated  circle  {Plate  XIII.  Hydraulics,  Jig.  2.)  is 
numbered  completely  round  inftead  of  half  round  each  way,  as 
ufual.  On  the  top  of  the  ©at-beard,  (tb eavcna ficrilis  of  Lin- 
naeus, preferred  on  account  of  its  fize  to  the  common  oat,) 
is  cemented  a circular  piece  of  paper  A,  on  which  is  fixed  a 
tubular  piece  of  ffraw  B,  which  is  capped  with  another  piece 
of  paper  C : D is  a fupport  to  keep  the  beard  upright,  made 
of  card  paper.  On  the  ftraw  tube,  or  little  cylinder, is  fattened 
a piece  of  fine  iilken  ftring,  on  which  is  hung  a pea,  to  ferve  as 
a weight  to  keep  the  ftring  ftretched. 

As  the  oat -beard  untwifts  with  moifture,  the  index  (made 
of  ftraw)  moves  the  fame  way  round  as  the  hand  of  a watch, 
and  thus  moving  coils  the  firing  round  the  ftraw  tube  or  axis, 
by  which  means  the  number  of  revolutions  from  any  time 
obferved  may  be  known,  and  thus  the  confufion  will  be 
avoided,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  index  moving  more  than 
once  round,  which  it  does  in  patting  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
wet. 

The  fpring  may  be  fo  placed  as  to  wind  up  when  the  index 
moves  the  contrary  way,  that  is,  from  moil!  to  dry,  if  the 
maker  fo  chufes;  and  in  this  cafe  tire  circle  muff  be  numbered 
the  contrary  way  from  the  above.  The  oat-beard  is  fixed, 
and  the  index  is  not  to  be  turned  or  fet  to  a certain  point,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  the  common  hygrometer,  by  a contrivance 
behind  the  cafe.  The  method  of  keeping  a regifter  of  this 
hygrometer  will  be  thus. 

When  on  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  there  is  one  coil,  and 
the  index  points  at  - - 6,  fet  down  1—6. 

two  coils  . ...  6, 2 — 6.  &c. 

If  the  circle  be  divided  into  100  divifions,  the  reckoning 
will  be  no  coil,  and  the  hand  at  10  fet  down  to, 

1 Coil  10  1 10, 

2 Coils  - - 10 210,  See. 

which,  if  the  circle  be  large  enough,  will  be  a very  conve- 
nient mode'  of  regiftering.  An  account  of  this-  inftrument 
was  communicated  by  the  inventor  to  the  editor  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Magazine.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  167. 

Rater’s  hygrometer,  as  conftructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
of Kenton-ftreet.  ( See fig.  3.)  The  fubftance  of  which  this  hy- 
grometer is  compofed,  was  difeovered  in  India  by  captain 
Rater  about  the  year  1S00;  and  is  the  Andropogon  contor- 
tum  of  Linnaeus,  a fpecies  of  grafs,  and  is  called  in  the  Myfore 
country,  in  the  Canarefe  language,  “Oobeena  Hooloo.”  It  is 
beft  when  gathered  in  the  month  of  January,  and  fhould  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  fun  (in  India)  before  it  is  ufed. 
While  captain  Rater  was  in  India  he  had  one  made,  which 
he  ufed  with  great  effeft,  for  the  refraction,  during  a feries 
of  obfervations,  which  he  was  then  officially  employed  in 
making.  The  inftrument  was  deferibed  in  the  Aliatic  Re- 
fearches,  and  was  afterwards  brought  to  England  in  the  year 
1806.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  then  made  feveral  on  that  plan  ; 
but  it  is  now  laid  allde  in  confequence  of  a fuperior  method 
which  he  has  contrived.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
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this  hygrometric  fubftance  aCts  in  the  fame  manner  as  our 
beard  of  the  Englifh  oat,  but  it  polfeffes  much  greater  du- 
rability, and  is  exceedingly  feufible,  making  from  eight  to 
twelve  revolutions  from  extreme  dry  to  extreme  moift,  limply 
of  itfelf,  without  the  means  of  an  increafed  feak,  by  wheels 
and  pinions.  Each  of  thofe  revolutions  being  divided  into  one 
hundred  parts,  gives  the  obferver  a fcale  of  from  8co  to  j 200 
parts  from  dry  to  moift,  being  an  extent  of  fcale  which  no 
other  hygrometer  poflefles.  The  revolutions  and  parts  are 
feen  on  a dial  plate  by  means  «f  two  fmall  hands.  The  in- 
ftrument is  of  a cylindrical  form,  one  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  extremely  portable,  and  not 
in  the  leaft  liable  to  injury  in  travelling  in  a carriage.  Its 
fenfibility  is  fo  great,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  hardly 
ever  at  reft  in  the  open  air,  particularly  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
when  the  opening  or  {hutting  a door  or  window,  or  the  ap- 
proach of  a perlon,  is  fure  to  be  indicated.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  it  is  fenfibly  aft'efted  in 
the  hand  of  a perfon  who  may  be  in  health  or  otherwife- 
The  great  fenfibility  of  this  inftrument  makes  it  particularly 
valuable  where  fmall  quantities  of  moifture,  &c.  are  required 
to  be  meafured,  in  chemical  or  philofophical  experiments  ^ 
likewife  for  agricultural  operations,  and  iron,  fteel,  and 
cotton  manufactories,  See.  Sec. 

El  YGROPHILA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown, 
from  vypec,  nvet,  and  piXne,  to  love,  or  de/ight  in,  becaufe  of  the 
attachment  of  this  genus  to  a moift,  marlhy  foil.  Brown. 
Prodr.  Nov.  Ploil.  v.  1.  479. — Clafs  and  order,  Didyncimia 
Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn.  Acanthi , Juft) 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  half  five-cleft,  equal.  Corolla 
ringent.  Cells  of  the  anthers  parallel,  unarmed.  Seeds 
feveral  in  each  cell.  Partition  attached  to  the  valves. 

This  genus  As  removed  from  Ruellia  on  account  of  the 
ringent  corolla  and  tubular  calyx,  which  latter  feparates 
moreover  into  five  deep  fegments,  in  confequence  of  the 
fwelling  of  the  capfule.  R.  ringens  of  Linnaeus  is  one  fpe- 
cies, for  which  the  Flora  Zeylanica  of  that  author,  and  the 
Elortus  Malabaricus  of  Rheede,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  improperly  quoted  in  the  Species  Plantarum. 
Another  fpecies,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  is 

Id.  angufiifoJia  of  Brown.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  ap- 
proximated in  pairs,  with  hairy  axillas.  Upper  joints  of  the 
Item  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Found  by  fir  Jofepli  Banks 
in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

Thefe  are  caulefcent  plants,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary, crowded,  nearly  feffile  flowers.  The  brafteas  are  fmall 
and  fringed.  Capfule  felfile,  its  valves  coropreffed  at  the 
back.  Each  feed  is  fupported  by  a fmall  prop,  or  elaftic 
appendage. 

HYGROPEIOBIA,  in  Medicine , is  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  with  hydrophobia. 

HYGROSCOPE,  compounded  of  vy^oc,  moifi,  and 
o-y.omu,  J ohferve,  or  confide?-,  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  hygrometer,  which  fee. 

Wolfius,  however,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
makes  fome  difference.  According  to  him,  the  hygrofeope 
only  fhews  the  alterations  of  the  air  in  refpecl  of  humidity 
and  drynefs  ; but  the  hygrometer  meafures  them.  A hygro* 
fcope,  therefore,  is  a lefs  accurate  hygrometer. 

HYIOTES,  ’Tiuirrie,  Filiation.  See  Adoption. 

IdYEES,  a fort  of  blankets,  in  great  ufe  among  the 
natives  of  Barbary.  They  are  woven  by  the  women,  who 
make  no  ufe  of  a fhuttle  therein,  but  condudl  every  thread 
of  the  woof  with  their  fingers.  One  of  thefe  hykes  is 
ufually  iix  yards  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad,  ferving-  the 
Kabyle  as  well  as  Arab,  both  male  and  female,  for  a com- 
plete drefs  in  the  day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in  the 
night.  It  is  a loofe  and  troublefoifie  kind  of  garment,  being 
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frequently  difconcerted,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  wearer  is  every  moment  to  be  taking  it  up,  and  folding 
it  anew  round  his  body.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  286.)  takes  it 
to  be  much  the  fame  with  the  peplus,  if  not  with  the  toga,  of 
the  ancients. 

HYLYEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Europe* 
in  Scythia. 

HYLAIICHIUS,  formed  of  v\n,  matter,  and  ccfxn, 
government,  or  hylarchic  principle,  a word  by  which  fome  au- 
thors exprefs  what  they  call  a riding  and  prefiding  fpirit, 
which  governs  and  adluates  all  matter.  See  Plastic. 

HYL  AS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river,  fountain,  and 
kke  in  Bithynia. 

Ply  LAS,  in  Biography,  a mufician  and  a dancer,  brought 
up  at  Rome,  under  Pylades  the  Pantomime,  and  paflionate- 
ly  beloved  by  him.  He  was  fo  vain  of  his  talents,  that  he 
arrogantly  challenged  his  mailer.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
the  day  fixed,  and  all  Rome  thronged  to  the  theatre. 

The  two  attors  had  to  reprefent  Agamemnon.  The 
young  Hylas,  to  add  to  Iws  llature,  had  bufkins  on,  which 
made  him  taller  than  ufual,  and  he  llood  a tip-toe  on  the 
/lage  with  all  his  might.  The  Roman  youth  were  in  rap- 
tures, and  applauded  with  unbounded  fury,  crying  out  that 
he  was  divine  ! 

Pyfades  then  appeared,  with  a noble  and  dignified  coun- 
tenance, exprefimg  by  his  fteps  and  geflures,  all  the  different 
fentiments  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  great  king.  The 
fpedlators,  unanimouily  impelled  by  an  irreiillible  approba- 
tion, rapturoully  cried  out  that  he  had  obtained  the  vidlory. 
“ Young  man,’’  fays  Pylades  to  Hylas,  “ we  had  to  repre- 
fent a king  who  commanded  twenty  kings ; you  have  made 
him  tall,  and  I have  made  him  great.’’ 

HYLE,  or  Hylec,  from  u\n,  which  fignifies  matter, 
among  Alchemifls,  is  their  lirll  matter,  or  it  is  matter  confi- 
dered  as  produced  by  nature  herfelf ; called  alfo  chaos. 

HYLEG,  orHYLECH,  in  AJlroIogy,  an  Arabic  term  for 
a planet,  or  for  a point  of  the  heayens,  which  in  a man’s 
nativity  becomes,  as  is  pretended,  the  moderator  and  ligni- 
ficator  of  life. 

HYLEGIAL  Places,  among  AJlrologers,  are  thofe 
wherein  a planet  being  found,  is  qualified  to  have  the  go- 
vernment of  life  attributed  to  it. 

HYLLEHROG,  in  Geography,  a very  narrow  ifland, 
about  three  miles  long,  on  the  Baltic,  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Lapland.  N.  lat.  54  361.  E.  long.  11°  32’. 

HYLLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a peninfula,  called  alfo 
the  “ Promontory  of  Diomedes,  ’ a cape  of  Liburnia,  on 
the  Adriatic  fea. 

HYLOBII,  or  Hylobians,  compounded  of  which, 
befides  matter,  fignifies  alfo  wood,  forejl,  and  2io-,  life,  a fed 
ef  Indian  philofophers,  thus  denominated  by  the  Greeks, 
becaufe  they  retired  to  forells,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature 

HYLOPATHIANS,  formed  of  l\r, matter,  and  rawflo?, 
of  is i<vtx.u,  I fujfer.  See  the  following  article,  and  Anaxi- 
mandrians. 

HOLOZDISTS,  formed  of  t \n,  matter,  and  fan,  life, 
the  name  of  a fuff  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek  phi- 
lofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  ; maintaining 
that*  matter  had  fome  natural  perception,  without  animal  fen- 
fatiomor  refleftion,  in  itfelf  confidered ; butthat  this  imperfed 
life  occafioned  that  organization,  whence  fenfation  and  re- 
fledion  afterwards  arofe.  Of  thefe,  foir-e  held  only  one 
life  which  they  ca  led  a plajlic  nature,  prefiding  regularly  and 
invariably  over  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  they  re- 
prefented  as  a kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable  : thefe  were 
tailed  the  cofmoplaftic  and  itoical  atheiils,  becaufe  the  Stoics 


held  fuch  a nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofed  it  to  be 
the  inftrument  oi  the  Deity.  Others  thought  that  every  par— 
tide  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and  made  the  mundane 
fyftem  to  depend  upon  a certain  mixture  of  chance  and 
plailic  or  orderly  nature  united  together.  Thefe  were  called 
the  Stratonici,  from  Strato  Lampfacentis,  a difciple  of 
Theophrailus,  called  alfo  Phyficus,  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  i.  cap.  13.)  who  was  firff  a celebrated  Peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  formed  this  new  fyftem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf. 
Befides  thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers were  Hylopatliians,  or  Anaximaridrians,  deriving 
all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the  way  of  quali- 
ties and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  ; and  others  again 
adopted  the  anatomical  or  Democritical  fyftem,  who  aferibe 
the  production  of  the  univerfe  to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on 
this  fubject  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syitem,  vol.  i.  book  i. 
chap.  3.  Birch’s  edit.  1743. 

HYLOGYN/E  anil  Hylophagi,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a people  of  Ethiopia,  who  lived  near  one  another,  and  were 
diftinguilhed  by  fimilar  manners  ; they  made  their  habitations 
in  the  trees  during  tlie  night  for  fear  of  wild  beails.  Dio- 
dorus has  deferibed  them. 

HYMYEAS,  in  the  Ancient  Grech  Mujie.  See  Epiaulia. 

HYMEN,  in  Anatomy,  from  (wi,  a membrane,  a fold 
of  membrane  of  various  fixes  in  different  individuals,  doling 
to  a greater  or  lefs  degree  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  in  the 
virgin,  but  not  found  after  marriage.  See  Generation. 

Hymen,  Imperforate.  See  Vagina,  Imperforate. 

Hymen,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  for  a fine,  delicate  fkin,  where- 
with flowers  are  inclofed  while  in  the  bud,  and  which  burits 
as  the  flower  blows  or  opens. 

The  term  hymen,  in  this  fenfe,  is  particularly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  rofes. 

Hymen,  in  Mythology  and  Poetry,  a term  of  invocation. 
Hymen,  or  Hymenzeus,  is  properly  a fabulous  divinity, 
fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages  ; and 
who  accordingly  was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other 
matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula,  Hymen  0 Hy~ 
mernee  ! 

The  poets  generally  erown  this  deity  with  a chaplet,  fome- 
times  of  rofes,  at  other  times  of  fweet  marjoram  ; and  repre- 
fent him,  as  it  were,  diffolved  and  enervated  with  pleafures  ; 
dreffed  in  a yellow  robe,  and  fhoes  of  the  fame  colour,  with 
a torch  in  his  right-hand,  and  a flame-coloured  veil  in  his 
left.  Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addreffes  him 
thus : 

« Cinge  tempora  floribus, 

Suaveolentis  amaraci.” 

It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new  married  couple  bore  gar- 
lands of  flowers  on  the  wedding  day  ; which  cuftora  alfo  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among  the  Chriftians 
during  the  firff  ages  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  Tertul- 
lian,  Dc  Corona  Militari,  where  he  fays  Coronant  et  nvphe 
fponfos.  St.  Chryfoflom  likewife  mentions  thefe  crowns  of 
flowers  ; and  to  this  day  the  Greeks  call  marriages  rsacamux, 
in  refpecl  of  this  crown  or  garland. 

PIYMENYEA,  in  Botany,  from  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  becaufe,  as  Linnaeus  informs  us,  its  younger  leaves 
cohere  together  in  pairs  throughout  the  night.  This  genus 
is  the  Courlaril  of  Plumier,  who  adopted  that  barbarous 
term  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  where  the 
plant  grows  fpontaneoufly.  May  not  the  fimilitude  which 
its  gum,  when  burnt,  bears  to  the  torch  of  Hymen,  by 
emitting  a clear  flame,  and  grateful  fmell,  be  another  fath- 
fadory  explanation  of  the  above  name? — Linn.  Gen.  206. 
Schreb.  276.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2,  512.  Mart.  Mill.  Did* 
1 v.  2. 
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'f.  s.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  z.  49.  .Tuff.  351.  Lamarck.  II- 
luftr.  t.  330.  Gtertn.  t.  145. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria 
JAonogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea , Linn.  Leguminofe , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  leathery;  tube  fhort, 
turbinate,  compreffed,  permanent,  having  an  oblique  mouth ; 
limb  four-cleft,  nearly  equal,  erecl,  deciduous ; fegments 
ovate,  obtufe,  two  oppofite  ones  flattifh,  a little  broader  ; 
the  two  others  concave,  with  one  fide  narrower.  Cor.  fome- 
what  papilionaceous,  of  five,  nearly  equal  petals,  inferted 
into  the  neck  of  the  calyx  ; ftandard,  the  two  uppermoft 
petals  obliquely  ovate,  obtufe,  fefiile,  at  the  upper  concave 
fegment  ot  the  calyx  ; wings,  two  petals,  fimilar,  lateral, 
a little  narrower  ; keel,  the  bottom  petal,  channelled  or 
hollowed  out,  approximating  to  the  wings,  within  the  lower 
concave  fegment  of  the  calyx.  Slam.  Filaments  ten,  diftinft, 
awl  ihaped,  erect,  deflexed  nearly  half  way  down,  very  long, 
within  the  keel  and  wings,  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the 
calyx  ; anthers  linear,  affixed  to  the  back.  Pift.  Germen 
fabre-lhaped,  compreffed,  .Handing  on  a ftalk ; ftyle  very 
long,  taper,  deflexed ; iligma  thickened,  obliquely  trun- 
cated. Peru.  Legume  very  large,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe, 
of  one  cell,  filled  with  a powdery  pulp.  Seeds  many,  ovate, 
imbedded  in  duff  and  fibres. 

Obf.  Schreber  has  paid  gteat  attention  to  the  above  ge- 
neric characler,  which  is  confiderably  dilated  beyond  the 
Linnsean  defeription. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  nearly"  equal. 
Style  twitted  inwards.  Legume  filled  with  a farinaceous 

pulp. 

1.  H.  Courlaril.  Locufl-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  537.  (Cour- 
baril ; Plum.  Gen.  49.  t.  36.  Ceratia  diphyllos ; Pluk. 
Phyt.  t.  82.  f.  3.) — Native  of  the  Weil  India  iflands,  and 
the  continent  of  America.  A large  fpreading  tree,  its 
thick  fern  being  covered  with  a ruffet  bark.  It  is  efteemed 
an  excellent  timber-tree  if  fuft'ered  to  be  old  before  it  is 
felled.  Leaves  in  pairs,  pointed.  Flowers  in  loofe  panicles 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a yellow  colour,  llriped  with 
purple.  Pods  flefhy,  brown,  fhaped  like  the  common  gar- 
den bean,  about  fix  inches  long  and  half  as  broad,  of  a pur- 
plifh  brown  colour  and  woody  confidence,  each  containing 
a few  feeds  feparated  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  and  incloied 
in  a whitilh  fub dance,  intermixed  with  filaments,  as  fweet 
as  honey,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  with  great  avidity. 
Between  the  principal  roots  of  the  tree  exudes  a fine  tranf- 
parent  refin,  yellowifh  or  red,  which  is  the  Gum  Atilme  of 
our  (hops.  This  is  the  fineft  varnifh  known,  when  diffolved 
in  reftified  fpirits  of  wine.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
wild-bees  are  very  fond  ef  building  their  neils  in  the  branches 
of  this  tree.  Its  wood  is  in  great  requeft  for  wheel-work  in 
the  fugar-mills,  particularly  for  cogs  to  the  wheels,  being 
extremely  hard  and  tough,  as  well  as  capable  of  a fine  pohfh. 
It  is  fo  heavy  that  a cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  about  a quarter 
of  an  hundred  weight.  The  Hymenaa  is  a very  tender 
ftove-plant,  and  muft  conllantly  remain  in  the  tan-bed.  In 
growth  it  is  very  like  the  Anacardium,  or  Cafhew-nut. 

Willdenow  has  deferibed  two  other  fpecies,  H.  venofa  of 
Vahl,  and  //.  verrucofa  of  Gaertner ; the  former  brought 
from  Cayenne,  the  latter  from  Madagafcar,  but  they  both 
nearly  refemble  the  Courbaril,  nor  have  we  materials  fuffi- 
cient  to  decide  concerning  them. 

HYMENiEUM,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufic,  the  nuptial 
long  or  epithalamium. 

HYMENIUM,  in  Botanical  phrafeology,  from  vuk;,  a 
membrane,  is  uled  by  Perfoon  for  the  membranous  fmooth 
expanded  furface  in  which  the  feeds  of  Fungi  are  imbedded. 
See  Fungi. 

HYMENODES,  of  up.w,  membrane,  and  (Go;,  form,  an 
epithet  applied  by  the  old  authors  to  fuch  urine  as  is  found 


to  be  full  of  little  films  and  pellicles.  Hippocrates  alfo  ap- 
plies it  to  the  menftrual  difeharges,  when  they  are  mixed 
with  a tough  vifeid  phlegm. 

H FMENOPAPPUS,  in  Botany,  from  vj/.-m,  a film  or  mem- 
brane,  and  vaxero-,  the  feed-down,  fo  called  by  l’Heritier 
from  the  crown  of  its  feed  being  compofed  of  membranous 
leaves  or  feales. — Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1776.  L’Herit. 
Monograph. — Michaux  Boreal.  Amer.  v.  2.  103.  (Rothia  ; 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  667.)  Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefa 
Polygamia  JEqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitce  difeoidea,  Linn. 
Corymbifene,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  of  many  leaves,  fet  in  a double 
row,  thefe  leaves  are  loofely  fpreading,  oblong,  obtufe, 
green  and  downy  at  the  bafe,  white  above,  permanent.  Cor. 
compound,  tubular,  uniform  ; florets  all  fimilar,  perfect, 
fertile,  longer  than  the  calyx,  funnel-fhaped,  hairy  on  the 
outfide ; tube  thread-fhaped ; limb  live-cleft,  lanceolate, 
acute,  revolute.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  ereft ; 
united  anthers  cylindrical,  tubular,  five -toothed,  as  long  as 
the  florets.  Pift.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  hairy,  crowned 
with  the  feed-down,  and  terminated  by  a roundifh  body 
which  the  thread-fhaped  ftyle  perforates  ; ftigma  on  the  out- 
fide, bifid,  revolute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx. 
Seeds  folitary,  angulated,  truncated,  elevated  by  the  dirk  in 
two  concentric  rows,  umbilicated,  villofe,  brown  ; down  of 
12  or  15  approximating,  eredl,  ovate,  concave,  fomewhat 
torn  or  entire,  membranous,  pellucid  feales.  Recept.  naked, 
rather  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  of  many  feales, 
chaffy.  Calyx  of  many  leaves,  fpreading. 

1.  H.  fcabiofens.  L’Heritier  Monog.  cum  icone.  — Na- 
tive of  Carolina,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 
Root  annual,  fomewhat  tapering,  and  flefhy,  a little  branched 
at  the  fides,  of  a chefnut  colour.  Stem  eredl,  branching, 
angulated,  rather  woolly,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate  ; 
radical  ones  on  footftalks  ; ftem-leaves  gradually  feffile,  bi- 
pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  green  above  dotted 
with  little  tubercles  ; downy  and  grey  beneath  ; fpreading. 
Flowers  forming  a corynibus,  white,  very  fragrant. 

ft  he  publication  of  PHeritier,  in  which  this  new  genus 
is  founded  and  delineated,  is  one  of  thofe  monographs,  of 
which  twelve  copies  only  were  printed,  mentioned  in  our 

account  of  that  author.  See  l’Hekitier Lamarck  has 

deferibed  the  fame  plant  under  the  name  of  Rothia  carolini . 
enjis,  in  the  Journal  d’Hift.  Nat.  vol,  i. 

MENOP  i i \ LLUM,  from  i/m,  a film,  or  membrane, 
and  pvM.oy,  a leaf,  becaufe  the  foliage  of  this  fern  is  remark- 
able for  its  filmy  texture.  Sm.  Mem.  of  the  Turin  Acad, 
v.  5.  418.  t.  9.  f.  8.  Tracts  on  Nat.  Hill.  256.  FI.  Brit! 
v.  3.  1141.  (Trichomanes  ; Linn.  Gen.  560.  Juff.  16.)  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fi/ices.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices. 
Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Frudlifications  inferted  into  the  mam-in  of 
the  frond,  diftinct,  Involucrum  two-valved,  flattifh,  liraiwht, 
opening  outwards,  including  the  column. 

Eff.  Ch.  Frudlifications  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  frond* 
Involucrum  of  two  valves,  opening  outwardly. 

Obf.  “ The  bivalve  involucrum  and  fhort  column  fo  dif- 
tin£t  from  the  urn-fhaped  undivided  involucrum,  and  lon«- 
column  or  ftyle,  of  the  true  Trichomanes,”  have  induce! 
Dr.  Smith  to  eftablifh  this  new  genus  in  his  differtation  qi* 
Ferns,  printed  by  the  academy  of  Turin. 

1.  H.  Tunbridgenfe.  Tunbridge  Filmy-leaf.  Sm.  El.  Brit. 

^ ip*  Lngl.  E 1O2.  ( 1 richomanes  Tunbridgenfe  ; 

Linn.  Sp,  PI.  1361,) — -<c  Fronds  alternately  bipinnate,  de» 
current,  fharply  ferrated  as  wcli  as  the  involucrum.  Frudi- 
fications  folitary  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bafe  of  each 
general  divjfion  of  the  frond.”— A native  of  woift  and  fhadj- 
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rocks  which  it  clothes  in  large  tufts  in  Wales,  Weftrnorefend, 
and  the  north  of  Yorkfhire,  and  alfo  by  Powers-court  caf- 
cade  near  Dublin,  but  more  efpecially  about  Tunbridge* 
which  is  its  original  habitat.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. — 
Root  creeping,  capillary,  wiry,  throwing  out  fibres  occa- 
fionally  and  producing  numerous  upright  fronds,  which  curl 
backwards  from  drought.  Their  fubftance  is  extremely 
membranous  and  pellucid,  appearing  finely  reticulated  under 
a microicope  ; their  fegments  linear,  fnarply  ferrate'd  and 
furnifhed  with  a ftrong  central  rib.  Fructifications  in  the 
place  ol  the  firft:  fegment,  each  terminating  its  appropriate 
nerve  and  pointing  upwards.  Involucrurti  arifmg  from  the 
fubftance  of  the  leaf,  of  two  flightly  concave  valves,  be- 
tween which  is  a fhort  column,  befet  with  fmall,  round, 
bivalve  capfules,  each  embraced  with  an  elaftic  ring  as  in  the 
more  common  ferns. 

2.  H.  alalum.  Wing-ftalked  Filmy-leaf.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1417.  (H.  Tunbridgenfe  £.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1142.) — 

“ Fronds  tripinnate,  lbbed,  decurrent ; fegments  linear, 
bluntifh,  entire.  Main  ftnlk  and  branches  winged.  Fructifi- 
cations oblong,  crenate,  folitary  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
bafe  of  each  fubdiviiion  of  the  frond.” — Gathered  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  by  Mr.  Mackay,  gardener  to  the  botanic 
garden  at  Dublin. — This  rare  fern  manifeitly  differs  from 
the  laft  in  having  a larger  and  more  compound  frond,  and 
in  its  main  Jlalk  being  winged  from  the  very  bottom  ; but 
more  efpecially  in  the  margin  of  the  fegments  being  always 
entire,  and  in  the  invo/ucrunt  or  calyx  being  oblong  and  cylin- 
drical, not  obovate  and  compreffed,  except  towards  the 
fummit  ; neither  is  its  margin  ferrated  or  toothed,  but 
llightly  and  obtufely  crenate.  Dr.  Smith  remarks  of  this 
fpecies,  “ Few  of  our  Britilh  plants  have  been  more  enve- 
loped in  doubt  than  this  ; very  few  could  better  repay  the 
ferutiny  of  the  curious  botanift.”  We  are  now  competent 
to  deferibe  it  as  a new  fpecies,  for  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
character  of  any  Hymenophyllum  in  Dr.  Swartz’s  Effay  on 
Ferns  in  Schrader’s  Journal.  Dr.  Swartz  has  there  deferibed 
20  fpecies,  but  the  only  two  Britilh  ones  known  may  ferve 
as  a fufficient  epitome  of  the  genus.  We  muft  not  omit 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
159,  refers  the  //.  alatum  to  Trichomanes . 

HYMENOP  PERA,  in  Entomology,  an  order  inftituted 
by  Linnseus  for  the  reception  of  thole  infedfs  which  have 
four  membranaceous  wings,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
moftly  armed  with  a 'fling.  The  genera  are  cynips,  tenthredo, 
firex,  ichneumon,  fphex,  ammophila,  fcolia,  thynnus,  leu- 
copfis,  tiphia,  chalcis,  chryfis,  vexpa,  apis,  formica,  and 
mutilla. 

HYMETTIUM  Marmor.  See  Marble. 

HYME'i  TUJS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of 
Attica,  S.W.  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Iffus,  extending  from 
the  S.W.  to  the  N.  E.,  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  the 
city.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  honey, 
winch  is  highly  extolled  by  Strabo,  1.  ix.  It  was  alfo  fa- 
mous for  its  marble.  On  this  mountain  were  altars,  one 
confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  the  other  to  Apollo.  See  Pau- 
i'anias,  in  Attica,  c.  32. 

HYMN,  a fong,  or  ode  in  honour  of  God ; or  a poem 
proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour  of  fome  deity.  See 
Ode  and  Song. 

The  word  is  Greek,  vpo;,  hymn  ; formed  of  the  verb  LL, 
felehro , I celebrate. 

Ifidore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  properly  a 
fong  of  joy,  full  of  the  piaifes  of  God  ; by  which,  accord- 
ing-to  him,  it  is  diftinguiifed  from  threna , which  is  a mourn- 
ing fong,  full  of  lamentation. 

The  hymns,  cr  odes,  of  the  ancients,  generally  confifted 


of  three  ftanzas  or  couplets ; the  firft  called  Jlrophe ; the 
fecond,  antifirophe  ; and  the  laft,  epode. 

St.  Hilary,  bifltop  of  Poitiers,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  that  compofed  hymns  to  be  fung  in  churches ; he  was 
followed  by  St.  Ambrofe.  Molt  of  thofe  in  the  Roman 
breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudentius.  They  have  been 
tranflated  into  French  verfe  by  Mefiieurs  De  Port  Royal. 
The  Te  Deiim  is  alfo  commonly  called  a hymn,  though  it 
be  not  in  verfe  ; fo  alfo  is  the  Gloria  in  cxcelfis. 

In  the  Greek  Liturgy  there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns;  but 
then  the  word  is  not  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a praife  offered  in 
verfe,  but  limply  of  laud,  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn, 
or  Gloria  in  excelfis , makes  the  firft  kind ; the  trifagion,  the 
fecond  ; the  cherubic  hymn,  the  third ; and  the  hymn  of 
victory  and  triumph,  called  mwxio?,  the  laft. 

Hymn  of  Cajlar,  in  the  Mujic  of  the  Ancients.  The  Lace- 
demonians, in  marching  to  battle,  played  on  the  flute  what 
they  called  CaJIoreum  Melos.  Some  authors  pretend  that 
Caftor  himfelf  invented  this  hymn,  and  that  from  him  it  had 
its  name  ; others  that  Minerva  invented  the  hymn  of  Caftor, 
and  that  this  air  ferved  at  firft  for  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Hymn  of  Ariftotle  to  Hermias. 

Arittotle  honoured  his  friend  and  kinfman,  Hermias, 
prince  of  Atarnea,  with  a hymn,  or  canticle,  which  is  pre- 
lerved  in  Athenseus,  and  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  for  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  arraigned  at  a court  of  jultice,  where 
he  was  accufed  of  impioully  lavilhing  upon  a mortal  fuch 
honour  and  praife,  as  were  due  only  to  the  gods. 

Ariftotle’s  Hymn  to  Hermias. 

“ Virtue  ! thou  fource  of  pure  delight, 

Whofe  rugged  mien  can  ne’er  affright 
The  man  with  courage  fir’d  ; 

For  thee  the  fons  of  Greece  have  run 
To  certain  ills,  which  others  Ihun, 

And  glorioully'  expir’d. 

“ When’er  thy  facred  feeds  take  root, 

Immortal  are  the  flow’rs  and  fruit, 

Unfading  are  the  leaves  ; 

Dearer  than  fmiles  of  parent  kind. 

Than  balmy  fleep,  or  gold  refin’d. 

The  joys  thy  triumph  gives. 

“ For  thee  the  Twins  of  mighty  Jove, 

For  thee  divine  Alcide6  drove 
From  vice  the  world  to  free ; 

For  thee  Achilles  quits  the  light, 

And  Ajax  plunges  into  night. 

Eternal  night,  for  thee. 

“ Hermias,  the  darling  of  mankind, 

Shall  leave  a deathlefs  name  behind 
For  the  untimely  llain  ; 

As  long  as  Jove’s  bright  altars  blaze, 

His  worth  fliall  furnilh  grateful  praile, 

To  all  the  Mufe’s  train.” 

The  offence  given  by  Ariftotle  in  this  poem,  which  his 
enemies  denominated  a Pjean,  ieems  to  have  been  the  laying 
that  the  adtions  of  his  friend  would  be  fung  by  the  Mufes, 
as  long  as  the  worlhip  of  Jupiter  Hofpitalis  continued! 
Athenaus,  however,  did  not  regard  it  as  a true  Piean,  be- 
came the  chau.dleriltic  exclamation  Io  F cecin  did  not  occur 
in  any  part  of  it. 

Hymn  of  Rattle , a kind  of  air  which  v.as  fung  by  the 
Greejcs  wi  en  they  advanced  to  battle,  and  began  to  charge 
111  ito ad  of  the  fhout,  which  was  uled  at  other  times.  Traces 
ot  tins  cUitoni  are  11  ill  found  amonglt  the  Arnauts,  inhabit- 
ants 
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ants  of  Macedonia,  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks.  Thefe  peo- 
ple, (tout  and  bold,  like  their  anceftors,  engage  with  a 
rapid  pace  ; the  chief  lings,  and  his  troops  aniwer,  whilit 
they  prei's  forward  with  an  accelerated  velocity.  Thefe 
hymns  ought  to  be  fnort,  and  confift  of  Ihort  verfes,  fet  to 
a lively  air.  Horace  Ipeaks  in  one  of  his  odes  of  a poet 
called  Tyrtaeus,  who,  in  the  wars  of  Meflina,  animated  by 
his  verfes  the  Lacedemonians  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  thus 
gained  a complete  victory.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
however,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  in  filence  to  the 
found  of  flutes,  and  by  its  cadence  regulated  their  Heps, 
the  better  to  preferve  their  ranks.  It  was  this,  without 
doubt,  which  gave  marlhal  Saxe  the  firft  idea  of  marching 
to  time  ; one  of  the  bell  plans  that  could  be  deviled  to  per- 
fect the  military  art. 

HYMNTA,  in  Mythology , a furname  given  to  Diana, 
under  which  appellation  Ihe  was  worfhipped,  and  had  a 
temple  in  Arcadia. 

HYMNUS,  Lat.  v^m:,  Gr.  a fong  in  honour  of  gods 
or  heroes.  The  difference  between  a hymn  and  a canticle 
confllfs  in  this,  that  the  canticle  more  generally  relates  to 
adions,  and  the  hymn  to  perfons.  The  flrft  fongs  of  all 
nations  have  been  canticles  or  hymns.  Orpheus  and  Linus 
pafled  among  the  Greeks  for  the  authors  of  the  firft  hymns, 
and  there  remain  among  the  works  of  Homer  a collection  of 
hymns  to  the  gods. 

We  have  a line  tranflation  of  the  hymn  of  Callimachus 
to  Apollo,  by  Prior,  and  of  Homer’s  hymn  to  Venus,  by 
Congreve. 

' HYN E-Lough,  in  Geography,  the  name  given  to  a fmall 
bay  on  the  fouth  coal!  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
which  lies  weft  of  Toe-head,  between  it  and  Baltimore. 

HYNNERY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wexio. 

HYOBANCHE,  in  Botany , from  Jc,  yV,  a hog,  and  v.yyje, 
to  choke  or  Jlr angle  ; at  leaft  fo  it  appears  by  the  analogy  of 
Orobanche,  which  Linnaeus  certainly  had  in  view. 

Schreb.  421.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  354.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  2.  .Tuff.  101,  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  158.  — Clafs  and 
order,  Didynctm'ia  Angiofpermia . Nat.  Ord,  Perfonatcc,  Linn, 
Pediculares,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  feven,  linear,  pointed,  ered 
leaves,  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  ; 
upper  lip  vaulted,  emarginate  ; lower  lip  none.  St  am.  Fila- 
ments four,  in  pairs,  inlerted  at  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  of 
a middling  length  ; anthers  ovate,  drooping,  burfting  on 
the  upper  fide.  Pfl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thvead- 
fhaped,  curved  at  the  top  ; ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe,  emargi- 
uate.  Peru.  Capfule  roundifh,  two-celled.  Seeds  numerous, 
fmall. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  feparated  from  Orobanche  on  account 
of  the  ftrudure  of  its  calyx  and  corolla. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  feven  leaves.  Corolla  ringent,  having 
no  lower  lip.  Capfule  of  two  cells  and  many  feeds. 

X.  H.  J 'anguine a.  Linn.  Mant.  253.  (Orobanche  mauri- 
tanica,  flore  purpureo  ; Pet.  Gaz.  t.  37.  f.  4) — Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  growing  parafltically  on  other 
repots.  Stem  about  fix  inches  high,  quite  Ample,  woody, 
imbricated  with  leaves  which  are  formed  of  ovate,  thickly 
imbricated,  outwardly  convex,  fmooth,  obtufe  feales.  Spike 
terminal,  villofc,  imbricated  with  brafteas  and  flowers,  which 
latter  are  folitary  and  feffile.  In  habit  and  ftrudure  this 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Orobanche , but  is  of  a blood-red 
colour  throughout. 

HYO-GLOSSUS,  in  Anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the  tongue. 
See  Deglutition. 

HYOIDES,  from  v,  and  eiJoc,  form,  a bone  refembling 


the  Greek  letter  upfilon  in  its  fhape,  and  conneded  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  See  Deglutition. 

HYO-PHAR.YNGEUB,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the 
middle  conftridor  pharvngis  mufcle.  See  Deglutition. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  in  Botany,  from  u.-,  voc,  a hog,  and 
xvy.fjiQc,  a bean.  iElian  relates  that  if  this  plant  be  devoured 
by  fwine  its  effeds  are  extremely  noxious,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals which  pai-take  of  it  will  die,unlefs  they  are  well  drenched 
with  water  both  internally  and  externally. — Linn.  Gen.  98. 
Schreb.  133.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1010.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2>. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  254.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  240.  Tournef. 
t.  42.  Julf.  124.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  327.  Illu-ftr.  t.  1 17. 
Gaertn.  t.  76. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Motiogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Lur'uhz,  Linn.  Solanea,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  ventricofe 
below,  with  a five-clcft,  acute  mouth,  permanent.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  fliort ; limb 
ftraight  and  fp reading,  five-cleft  half  way  down,  its  feg- 
ments  obtufe,  one  broader  than  the  reft.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  awl-fliaped,  inclining  ; anthers  roundifh.  Fiji.  Germen 
roundifh  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  Itamens  ; ftig- 
ma capitate.  Perk.  Capfule  ovate,  obtufe,  marked  with  a 
line  on  each  fide,  two-celled,  feeming  to  be  formed  of  two 
capfules  clofely  approximating,  with  a lid  opening  horizon- 
tally ; receptacles  half-ovate,  affixed  to  the  partition.  Seeds 
numerous,  rugged. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  obtufe,  irregular.  Sta~ 
mens  inclined.  Capfule  with  a lid,  two-celled. 

1.  H.  niger.  Common  Flenbane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  257, 

Engl.  Bot.  t.  591.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  52. — “ Leaves 
finuated,  embracing  the  Hem.  Flowers  feffile. ’’—Common 
in  wafte  ground  by  the  road  fide  throughout  England, 
more  efpecially  on  a dry  calcareous  foil,  flowering  in  July. 
Root  annua],  Ipindle-fhaped.  Stem  branched,  round.  Leaves 
alternate,  feffile,  oblong,  fharply  finuated.  Spikes  terminal, 
Ample,  recurved,  accompanied  with  leaves.  Flowers  feffile, 
eredt.  Calyx  pitcher-fifaped,  reticulated  with  veins.  Corolla 
yellow,  very  gracefully  pencilled  with  a net-work  of  purple 
veins.  The  whole  plant  is  hairy,  vifeous,  poifonous,  and 
narcotic,  except  its  feeds,  whofe  oil  counteracts  their  noxious 
properties.  The  feeds  and  capfules  together,  fmoked  as 
tobacco,  are  in  fome  places  a popular  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache, but  convulfions  and  temporary  ia  fa-nit  y fometimes 
follow  its  ufe.”  . • 

2.  H.  reticulatus.  ^Egyptian  Henbane.  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  257. 
(FI.  fiore  rubello  ; Ger.  em.  355.  f.  5.) — “ Stem-leaves  on 
footftalks,  finuated,  acute  ; floral-leaves  entire.  Flowers 
ventricofe.”  Native  of  Crete,  Syria  and  Egypt. — It  flowers 
in  July. — This  annua!  is  very  iimilar  to  the  common  Hen- 
bane, but  differs  in  having  its  ffem-leaves  ovate,  bent  up- 
wards, and  fmoother  on  the  upper  fide  ; the  fioral-ones 
feffile  and  entire.  Flowers  on  a very  fhort  ftalk,  bell-fhaped, 
red,  beautifully  reticulated  with  dark  veins';  their  tube 
fwollen. 

3.  H.  albus.  White  Henbane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  257.  Ger, 
em.  333: — “ Leaves  on  footftalks,  finuated,  obtufe.  Flowers, 
feffile.” — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Au- 
guft. — This  alfo  refembles  H.  niger  in  habit  and  ltrudture, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  rounded  or  obtufe,  very  foft,  clothed 
with  white  hairs,  as  is  alfo  the  Jinn.  Flowers  fewer  ; lower 
ones  on  longer  ftalks  than  the  upper.  Capfule  membranaceous, 
ventricofe  at  the  bottom.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  kidney - 
fliaped,  of  a whitifh  afh-colour. 

Linnaeus,  obferved  a variety  of  this  fpecies  having  the 
throat  of  the  corolla  coloured  with  dark  purple  and  green. 

4.  H.  aureus.  Golden-flowered  or  fhrubby  Henbane- 
Linn.  Sp.  PI,  257.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  87. — “ Leaves  on  foot- 

Mb, 
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iUlks,  bobed,  dentate,  acute.  Flowers  on  ftalks.  Fruit 
pendulous/5’ — A native  of  Crete  and  other  parts  of  the  Fait. 
It  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  it  flowers 
ahnoil  through  the  furnmer,  and  is  extremely  ornamental  — 
Root  biennial  (perhaps  perennial.)  Leaves  roundilh,  acutely 
indented  on  their  edges,  hairy.  Flowers  at  each  joint  of  the 
{Vein,  of  a bright  yellow  colour  with  a dark  purple  bafe.  Style 
much  longer  than  the  corolla.  Alpinus  and  other  authors 
make  two  varieties  of  this,  differing  only  in  flze  and  the  fhade 
of  colour  in  the  corolla. 

5.  H.  mu  tie  us.  Smooth  or  beardlefs  Henbane.  Linn. 
Mant.  45.  Willd.  n.  5.  Schmidel.  Ic.  t.  71. — Leaves  on 
footftalks,  ovate,  acutely  angled.  Calyx  without  awns. 
Bra&eas  undivided. — Native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. — Stem 
a foot  high,  eredt,  roundilh,  fomewhat  pubefeent.  Branches 
axillary,  (horter.  Leaves  alternate,  obtufely  finuated,  acute, 
entire,  palilh.  Raceme  of  flowers  all  dire&ed  one  way,  curved 
in  at  the  top.  Calyx  bell-funnel-fhaped,  not  at  all  fpinous. 
Flowers  campanulate  ; at  firft  green  on  the  outfide,  then 
whitifh  ; on  the  iniide  very  dark  purple,  but  finally,  the  whole 
flower  becomes  white  and  unfpotted.  Stamens  declining, 
purple,  a little  longer  than  the  corolla.  Piflil  longer,  de- 
clining. 

6.  H.puflllus.  Dwarf  Henbane.  Linn.  Rp.  PI.  258.  (H. 
pulillus  aureus  americanus  ; I'fluk.  Phyt.  t.  37.  1.  5.)  — 
« Stem-leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  ; floral-leaves  in  pairs,  en- 
tire. Calyx  furnifhed  with  fpines.”— Native  of  Perfia.— 
Root  annual.  Stem  fix  inches  in  height,  brittle,  hairy.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  long  hairy  ftalks.  Calyx  turbinate,  ten-angled, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  broadei  than  its  tube, 
fpiny  at  top.  Corolla  yellow  with  a black  throat,  divided 
en  the  lower  fide  beyond  the  limb.  Stamens  declining. 

H.  phyfalodes.  Purple-flowered  Henbane.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pi/  258.  Amcen.  Acad.  v.  7.  t.  6.  f.  1.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  852. 

« Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire.  Calyx  inflated,  fub-glo- 

bular.” — A native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 
Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  high,  Ample,  eredt,  round, 
rough  with  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  heart-fhaped,  entire, 
dark-green,  hairy  underneath,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
larger.  Flowers  in  bundles,  terminal,  of  a purple  colour, 
funnel-ihaped,  ere  ft.  Stamens  a little  ihorter  than  the  corolla, 
converging.  Style  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate, 
emarginate,  whitifh.  ThU  plant  feems  to  be  Fulmonaria 
firla,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  App.  1667. 

8.  H.  Scopolia.  Night-fhade  leaved  Henbane.  Linn.  Mant. 
46.  Willd.  n.  8.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1126.— “ Leaves  ovate, 
entire.  Calyx  inflated,  campanulate.”— A native  of  Carnicla, 
flowering  in  May.— Root  perennial ; Jl.m  nearly  a foot  high, 
forked.  Leaves  alternate,  occafionally  oppofite,  lanceolate- 
ovate,  naked, entire.  Stalls  axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers 
pendulous.  Calyx  fmooth,  beardlefs.  Corolla  bell-fhaped, 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  the  deadly  night- 
Ihade.  Filaments  hairy,  ifraight.  Capfuls  globofe,  of  two 
cells# 

Obf.  Thefe  two  lafh  fpecies  H.  phyfalodes  and  Scopolia 
differ  from  the  reff  in  having  the  fruit  feldom  opening,  and  a 
more  regular  corolla. 

HyOSCIAMUS  Peruvianus,  henbane  of  Peru,  a name  by 
■which  Dodonseus  and  many  other  authors  have  called  the 
tobacco  plants,  more  ufualiy  known  by  the  name  nicotiana. 

HYOSERIS,  from  ik,  voe,  a fwine,  and  a 

kind  of  lettuee,  whence  its  Englifh  appellation  fwine's  lettuce, 
01  fwine’s  fuccory.  Einn.  Gen.  404.  Schreb.  53  Wihd. 
Sp.  Ph  v.  3.  1612.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
8?Q.  Ait.Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  130.  Juff.  169.  Lamarck.  Diet, 
v.  3.  158.  Illultr.  t.  654.  Gsertn.  t.  160.  (Taraxaconafcrum  ; 
Viull.  Mein.  Acad,  des  Sc. — ann.  1721.)  Clafs  and  order, 


Syngenefla  Polygamia  JEqualls.  Nat.  Qrd.  Compofitcc  Semiflf 
culofe , Linn.  Cichoracee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  cylindric-angular,  about  eight 
or  ten-cleft,  permanent  ; feales  lanceolate,  erect,  acute,  fome- 
what keeled,  equal,  calycled  at  the  bafe  with  very  fhort  clofe 
feales.  Cor.  compound,  fomewhat  imbricated,  uniform  ; 
each  flower  hermaphrodite ; proper,  of  one  petal,  torsguc- 
fhaped,  linear,  truncated,  five-toothed.  Stain.  Filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ; anthers  united,  tubular.  Pijl. 
Germen  oblong  ; Ityle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  Ha- 
mens  ; ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Peric.  none;  ccmmon  per- 
manent calyx  clofe  or  fpreading.  Seeds  lolitary,  ob'ong, 
membranaceous,  ftreaked  on  one  fide  along  the  middle, 
almoft  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  marginal  ones  broadefl  ; 
down  fefiile,  chaffy.  Receptacle  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  almoft  equal.  Down  Ample,  chaffy. 
Receptacle  naked. 

1.  H.  minima.  Swine’s  fuccory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1138. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  95.  (H.  mafcula  ; Gcr.  em,  2S8.) — “ Stem 
divided,  deftitute  of  leaves.  Flower-flalks  fvvelling  up- 
wards.”— Found  in  barren  fandy  gravelly  fields,  but  rather 
fparingly,  flowering  in  June. — Root  annual,  fmall,  fpindle- 
fhaped.  I.eaves  radical,  depreffed,  oblong,  toothed,  now 
and  then  entire,  rough,  particularly  at  their  edges.  Stems 
three,  four,  or  more,  round,  fmooth,  taper,  and  purplifh  at 
the  bottom,  under  the  flowers  hollow  and  inflated,  with 
here  and  there  a few  fcattered,  pointed,  eredt  bradteas. 
Flowers  folitary,  fmall,  lemon-coloured  ; florets  very  ob- 
tufe,  and  toothed.  Seeds  crowned  with  an  elevated  chaffy 
border. 

Several  fpecies  of  this  genus,  of  which  Willdenow  reckons 
eight  in  all,  require  revifion,  nor  are  the  generic  charadters 
well  defined.  In  fome  inllances  the  crown  of  the  feed  is 
encompaffed  with  hairs. 

HYOSYRIS,  a name  given  by  Pliny  and  fome  other 
authors  to  the  common  knapweed,  or  jacea  nigra. 

HYO-THYROIDEUS,  in  Anatomy , a mufcle  palling 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  de- 
feribed  in  the  article  Deglutition. 

HYPACARIS,  or  Hypacyris,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a river  of  Scythia,  which  fprung,  according  to  Herodotus, 
from  a lake,  and  palling  through  the  middle  of  the  country 
of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine 
fea,  near  the  town  of  Carcinites,  forming  on  the  right  Hylaea 
and  the  Curfus  Achilles. 


LIYPACTIC  Medicines,  formed  of  vn ceyv,  Flake  away, 
a term  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  cathartic  medicines. 

HYPYEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  illands  called 
Staechades,  now  Hieres,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfi.s. 

HYPYEPA,  a town  of  Lydia,  between  the  Tmolus  and 
the  Cayfter. 

HYP  YES  I A,  a country  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Tri- 
pliylia. 

HYPYETHROS,  or  Hypvethrion,  'Traripiov,  formed 
of  v~o,  under,  and  suSpx,  air,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
kind  of  temple,  open  at  the  top,  and  thereby  expofed  to 
the  air. 

The  hypasthron,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  an  open  build- 
ing or  portico,  fuch  as  anciently  were  certain  temp'es  that 
had  no  roof  or  covering.  Of  this  we  have  an  initance,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias,  built  by  Coffutius,  a Ro- 
man architect  at  Athens. 

Of  hypaethrons,  fome  were  decaflyle,  others  pycnoftyle  ; 
but  they  had  all  rows  of  columns  within-fide,  forming  a 
kind  of  periftyle;  which  was  effential  to  this  fort  of  temple, 

HYP-tkLLAGE,  Immuxaxion,  a grammatical  figure, 
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whereby,  of  different  expreflions  which  give  the  fame  idea, 
we  make  choice  of  that  which  is  lead  natural  and  obvious ; 
Or,  when  there  is  a mutual  permutation  or  change  of  cafes, 
moods,  regimens,  &c. 

The  term  is  formed  of  \nca.Wrs.TTir,  I change , compoied  ot 
V7T7  and  aXXxTTi',  I change  ; of  '/.Wo:,  another. . 

As  in  this  indance,  Dare  claffibus  aujlros  ; inftead  of  Date 

elaffes  aujbis.  _ . . 

HYPANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Tnphylia, 
E.  of  Acheron  and  N.  of  Typanssa. 

HYPANIA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  the  Elide  ; 
probably  tlie  fame  with  Hypana. 

HYPANIS,  a river  of  European  Scythia,  fince  named 
the  Bog.  According  to  the  ancients  it  originated  in  a large 
lake,  called  the  “ Sea  of  the  Hypanis.  ’ 

HYPAPANTE,  or  Hypante,  a name  which  the 
Greeks  give  to  the  feait  of  the  purification  of  the  holy  \ n- 
gin,  or  the  prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  temple. 

The  words  are  Greek,  inry.rvr,,  and  •jira.xy.nri,  which  pro- 
perly fignify  humble,  and  lowly  meeting;  being  compounded 
of  -Into,  under,  beneath,  and  wtm,  or  raw,  I meet,  ot  «vtt, 
contra,  againjl.  The  denominations  are  taken  from  the 
meeting  of  old  Simeon,  and  Anna  the  prophetefs,  in  the 
temple,  at  the  time  the  child  Chnd  Jefus  was  bi ought 

thither.  . 

HYPARNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ot  Alia,  in 
Lycia,  according  to  Arrian.  . . 

HYPATA,  a town  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Theffaly,  according  to  Apuleius,  Alin.  Aui.  1.  i. 
— Alfo,  a country  of  Alia,  on  the  river  Sangar. 

HYP  ATE,  i iieoLTn,  in  the  Greek  Mufic,  an  epithet  by 
which  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed  the  lowed  tetrachord,  and 
the  lowed  firing  of  each  of  the  two  lowed  tetrachoids. 

Hypate  Hypaton,  was  a tone  higher  than  the  projlamba- 
nomenos.  See  Greek  Scale  and  Notation. 

Hypate  Mefon,  v~y.Tr,  jusjajv,  the  lowed  firing  of  the  fe- 
cond  tetrachord,  which  was  alfo  the  mod  acute  ot  the  liilt, 
as  thefe  tetrachords  were  conjoint.  See  Conjoint. 

Hypate  Prima,  in  Mujtc,  is  an  interval,  fo  called  by  M. 
Henfiing,  whofe  ratio  is  J-  = 358  £ + 7/  + 3 1 m>  or  ^le 
Fifth,  which  fee. 

HYPATIA,  in  Biography,  a female  plulofoplier  of  the 
Eclectic  feci,  was  the  daughter  of  I heon,  a celebrated  ma- 
thematician of  Alexandria,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  talents  of  his  daughter  were  cultivated 
with  great  afiiduity,  andlhe  was  made  miltrefs  ot  the  diffei- 
ent  branches  of  polite  learning,  and  became  intimately  con- 
versant in  the  fciences  of  geometry  and  adronomy,  as  they 
were  at  that  day  underdood.  She  next  applied  herfelf  to 
philofophy,  and  is  Paid  to  have  excelled  all  the  philofophers 
of  her  time.  So  high  was  her  reputation,  that  (he  was 
firongly  folicited  to  become  a public  preceptrefs  in  the 
fchool  where  Ammonias,  Hierocles,  and  other  celebrated 
philofophers  taught  ; and  fuch  was  her  attachment  to  fcience, 
that  die  yielded  to  the  public  voice,  and  became  aninftrudtor 
in  the  fchools.  Here  die  explained  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  fydems  ot  Plato,  Aridotle, 
and  other  maders.  The  celebrity  of  her  name  attra&ed 
fcholars  from  all  parts,  and  fhe  gained  the  refpedt  and  ad- 
miration not  only  of  thofe  who  formed  her  auditories  in  the 
fchools,  but  the  mod  eminent  characters  in  Alexandria,  and 
was  even  confulted  by  the  magifirates  111  cafes  ot  impoitance. 
She  is  faid,  however,  not  to  have  been  intoxicated  by  the 
refpedt  which  was  paid  to  her  from  all  quarters  ; that  though 
fhe  excelled  mod  of  the  philofophers  ot  the  age  in  mathema- 
tical learning  and  fcience,  ihe  diicovered  no  pride,  and  though 
fhe  was  in  perfon  exceedingly  beautiful,  fhe  never  yielded  to 
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the  impulfe  of  vanity,  nor  ever  gave  occafion  to  the  flighted: 
fufpicion  againd  her  chadity.  Pofiefied  of  fuch  extraordi- 
nary accomplifhments  and  virtues, her  houfe  became  the  refort 
of  perfons  of  learning  and  diftindtion  ; but  her  talents -ex- 
cited the  jealouiy  of  mean  and  little  minds,  and  the  attain- 
ments to  which  file  was  indebted  for  her  celebrity  proved  (he 
occafion  of  her  dedrudtion.  Oredes,  a man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  intimately  acquainted  with  Hypatia,  whom  he 
frequently  confulted,  was  governor  of  Alexandria ; and 
Cyril,  a bifhop  of  great  authority,  but  haughty,  violent,  and 
intolerant  in  the  highed  degree,  filled  the  patriarchal  chair 
of  that  city.  This  prelate,  who  perhaps  did  not  widi  to 
appear  the  avowed  perfecutor,  indigated  the  populace  to 
plunder  the  property  of  the  Jews,  by  forcibly  expelling 
them  from  Alexandria.  Oredes,  relenting  his  condudt,  laid 
the  affair  before  the  emperor;  who,  declining  to  interfere 
in  the  difpute,  the  city  became  a feene  of  frequent  tumults 
and  contefis  between  the  partizans  of  the  prelate  and  go- 
vernor. The  intimacy  of  Oredes  with  Hypatia  now  became 
a ground  of  jealouiy  to  Cyril,  who  felt  indignant  that  his 
rival  fhould  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  benefited  by  her  fage 
advice,  on  which  account  fhe  was  calumniated  by  the  bifhop’s 
friends  among  the  monks  and  Chridian  populace,  and  at 
length  fhe  fell  a facrilice  to  their  malignity.  Not  fatisfied 
with  her  life,  they  put  her  to  the  mod  extreme  torture,  and 
then  treated  her  dead  body  with  the  utmod  indignity.  Hy- 
patia was  murdered  in  the  year  415,  under  the  reign  of 
Theodofius  II.  by  the  confent  and  wifhes,  if  not  by  the 
dirett  indigation,  of  Cyril,  a bifhop  of  what  was  falfelycalled 
Chridianity.  The  Chridian  religion  teaches  every  thing 
that  is  excellent,  kind,  and  praifeworthy,  and  the  adtions  of 
malignant  priefts  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  creed  which 
they  profefs,  but  to  the  rancour  of  heart,  which  is  but  too 
frequently  found  in  the  tyrants  of  the  world,  in  ecclefiadical 
as  well  as  civil  polity.  Moreri.  Enfield’s  Hid.  Phil. 

HYPATOIDE  , in  Mufic,  a nome,  or  air,  in  a low  pitch. 

Hypatoides,  grave  founds.  See  Lepsis. 

HYPATON,  Diatonos.  See  Diatonus  and  System. 

HYPiELYPTUM,  in  Botany , a name  of  whofe 
meaning  we  can  difeover  nothing.  Can  it  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  the  Hypolytrum  of  Richard  and  Perfoon,  which 
has  a great  appearance  of  being  the  fame  genus  ? For  this 
fuggeftion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown. — Vahl.  Enum. 
v.  2.  283.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  I.  219 — Clafs 
and  order,  Triandrla  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria,lLmxi. 
Cyperoulece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spike  clofely  imbricated  on  all  Tides,  with 
obovate  concave  feales,  one  of  them  to  each  flower  ; peri- 
anth of  two  membranous  linear  valves,  nearly  as  long,  and 
oppolite  to  each  fcale.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  three  ; 
anthers  linear.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong-ovate  ; flyle 
one,  cloven,  deciduous  ; fligmas  two  or  three,  undivided. 
Perlc.  none.  Seed  lolitary,  naked,  obfeurely  triangular,  with- 
out any  hairs  at  the  bale. 

E fi.  Ch.  Scales  imbricated  every  way,  fingle-fiowered. 
Perianth  of  two  valves,  oppofite  to  each  fcale.  Corolla 
none.  Seed  one,  naked,  beardlefs. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Kylllngra,  with  which  it  agrees  ia 
habit.  The  fpeeies  in  Van!  are  four  ; 

1.  H.  pitngens  “ Spikes  ovate-oblong.  Scales  obtufe. 
Involucrum  fpinous-pointed.” — Suppofed  to  be  a native  of 
South  Ameriea.  Stems  two  feet  high. 

2.  H.  argenteum.  “ Spikes  ovate.  Scales  acute.  Style 
three-cleft.  Leaves  linear.’’ — Native  of  the  Ead  Indies  and 
of  Senegal.  Stem  a foot  high.  Flowers  very  white. 

3.  R.  fphacelatum,  “ Spike6  ovate.  Styles  two-cleft. 
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Leaves  linear.”— Found  at  Tranquebar.  A foot  high. 
Spikes  whitifh,  brown  when  old. 

4.  H.  fliforme.  “ Spikes  oblong.  Stem  thread-fliaped. 
Leaves  brittle-fiiaped.” — Native  of  Guinea.  Glaucous, 
fix  inches  or  more  in  height.  Spikes  dark  brown  when  old. 

The  roots  of  al!  are  fibrous  and  purple.  Stems  triangular, 
ereft,  without  joints.  Leaves  two  or  three,  channelled,  rigid, 
rough-edged,  fheathing.  Involucrum  moftly  two-leaved. 
Spikes  terminal,  fefiile. 

To  thefe  Mr.  Brown  adds  a fifth. 

5.  H.  microcephalum.  “ Spikes  ternate,  nearly  globofe. 
Scales  linear-wedge-lhaped,  awned.  Involucrum  of  two  very 
long  leaves.” — Native  of  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 
The Jlem  is  (lender,  triangular. 

HYPECOUM,  appears  to  be  derived  from  to 

refound,  becaufe  its  feed-veffels  w'hen  touched  by  the  hand 
bur  It  with  a crackling  noile.  This  genus  is  the  1 Jttmxoov  of 
Diofcorides,  and  Hypecoum  of  Pliny. — Linn.  Gen.  66. 
Sclireb.  90  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  704.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  2.  Ait.  Ilort.  Kew.  v.  x.  168.  S.n.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec. 
v.  1.  107.  JufT.  236.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3.  160  Illuftr. 
t.  88.  Gacrtn.  t.  1 1 5.  (Llypecoon ; Tournef.  t.  115.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Old.  Corydales, 
Linn.  Papaveracea,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fmall,  of  two,  ovate,  acute,  eredt, 
oppofite,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  of  four  petals,  the  two 
exterior  ones  oppofite,  broader,  trifid,  obtufe  ; the  two  in- 
ner alternate  with  the  others,  trifid  half  way  down  ; the 
middle  fegment  concave,  comprefied,  eredt.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,awl-(haped,  eredt,  covered  by  the  middle  fegment 
of  the  inner  petals  ; anthers  eredt,  oblong.  Pijl.  Cermen 
fuperior,  oblong,  cylindrical  ; ftyles  two,  very  (hort ; ftig- 
mas  acute.  Peric.  Pod  long,  curved  inwards,  jointed. 
Seeds  globofe,  comprefied,  a (ingle  one  in  each  articula- 
tion of  the  feed-veffel. 

, Obf.The  ftamens  of  H.  ereSlum  appear  to  be  tetradynamous. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Petals  four,  the  two 
outer  ones  broader.  Fruit  a pod. 

1.  H.  procumbens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  181.  (Cuminum  cor- 
niculatum,  live  Hypecoum  Clufii  ; Gcr.  em.  1067.  3.) — 
“ Pods  curved,  comprefied,  jointed.  The  two  larger  pe- 
tals obtufely  three -lobed.”  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated,  by  Gerarde,  in  this  country,  before  1597. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  ripening  feed  in  Augult. — 
Root  Ample,  annual,  fibrous.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  much 
divided,  pale  green,  with  a greyifh  or  glaucous  tinge.  Stems 
feveral,  (lender,  comprefied,  naked  at  bottom,  but  furnifhed 
with  a few  leaves  at  the  upper  part,  amongft  which  the  flo  aer- 
ftalks  appear,  each  fupporting  a fmall  yellow  flower.  Pod 
grooved  with  longitudinal  (freaks.  Seeds  from  ten  to  twenty, 
dark  brown. — Yl.  patens,  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.  t.  5,  feems 
not  different  from  this. 

2.  H.  lillorale.  Willd.  n.  2.  Jacq.  ColledL  v.  2.205. 
Ic.  Rar.  v.  2.  t.  309. — “ Pods  jointed,  comprefied,  curved. 
Petals  entire,  the  outer  ones  longer  and  linear-fpatulate.’’ — 
A native  of  dry  fand  on  the  fhores  of  Germany. — This  is 
fcarcely  more  than  a variety  of  the  lait,  as  it  differs  only  in 
the  leaves  being  fhorter  and  more  acutely  toothed,  with  en- 
tire and  paler  petals. 

"3.  H.  pendulum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18 1.  (Cuminum  filiquo- 
fum  ; Ger.  em.  1067.  2.) — “ Pods  drooping,  round,  cylin- 
drical. The  larger  petals  obtufely  three -lobed.” — A native 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  flowering  in  June  and  July. — Stein- 
more  (lender,  and  (landing  more  ereef  than  in  H.  procumbens. 
Leaves  alfo  longer  and  narrower.  Flowers  fmaller,  appear- 
ing at  the  diviiions  of  the  branches,  they  are  yellow  like 
thofe  of  the  greater  Celandine,  but  lefs. 


4.  H.  ereBum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  181.  Amm.  Ruth.  58.  t.  9. 

“ Pods  eredt,  round,  torulofe.  The  larger  petals  emarginate, 
three-lobed.”  Amman  received  feeds  of  this  plant  from 
Dauria,  and  Miller  from  Iftria  ; the  latter  cultivated  it  here 
before  1759.  This  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  lad  in 
leaf  and  flower,  but  its  pods  grow  eredt,  and  are  writhed 
and  twilled  about. 

5.  H.  imberbe.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  n.  378. — Pods 
curved,  comprefied,  jointed.  All  -the  petals,  beardlefs. — 
Found  by  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp  in  the  file  of  Cyprus.  A figure 
of  this  fpecies  is  deitined  for  the  FI.  Grseca,  t.  156.  It 
has  the  hahit  of  the  refi. 

Obf.  The  juice  of  thefe  plants  is  of  a yellow  colour,  rc- 
fembling  that  of  Celandine,  and  is  faid  to  have  the  fame 
narcotic  effedt  as  opium. 

HYPELATE,  from  i~o,  under,  and  eXxtm,  a fr-tree,  fo 
named  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne.  Schreb.  730.  Browne 
Jam.  208.  Swartz  Prodr.  61.  Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia 
Moncecia.  Sclireb.  rather  Oct  an  dr  in  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch  Perfedt  Flowers,  Cal.  Perianth  of  fis'e  (feldom 
four)  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  deciduous  leaves,  two  of 
which  are  lefs  than  the  red.  Ccr.  Petals  five,  ovate,  a little 
lefs  than  the  calyx,  deciduous,  with  a nedlariferous  cell 
about  the  germen.  S/am.  Filaments  eight,  fpreading,  placed 
round  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  the  length  of  the  corolla ; 
anthers  ovate-cordate.  Pijl.  Germen  globofe,  fuperior  ; 
dyle  (hort,  erect ; digma  deflexed,  triangular,  three-fur- 
rowed, acute.  Peric.  Drupa  pulpy,  roundilh.  Seed.  Nut 
oval,  very  finooth  ; kernel  folitary.  Male  Flowers  on  the 
fame  tree,  but  in  a diltindt  panicle.  Cal.  Cor.  and  Neel,  the 
fame  as  in  the  perfedt  flowers,  from  the  middle  of  which  lail 
arife  the  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  converging  at  the  bafe,  either 
eredt,  reflexed  or  afeending,  broader  at  the  bafe  ; anthers 
ovate -cordate.  Pijl.  The  triangular  rudiment  of  a germen  ; 
flyle  awl-fhaped,  very  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  live-leaved.  Corolla  of  five  petals. 
Stigma  bent  down,  triangular.  Drupa  fing'e-feeded. 

1.  II  trifoliata.  Swartz  Prod.  61.  Browne  Jam.  208. 
(Cytifus  arboreus,  foliis  obtufis  glabris  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  2. 
33.)  Found  at  Jamaica  by  the  river-fide  under  the  town 
and  on  the  red  hills  very  plentifully.  This  tree  has  many 
trunks, each  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, covered  with 
a fmooth  cinnamon-coloured  bark.  Branches  upright.  Leavis 
always  three  together  at  the  end  of  a common  footfialk,  of 
a yellowifh  green  colour,  very  fmooth,  having  one  middle 
rib,  and  fome  tranfverfe  ones.  Dr.  Browne  obferves  that 
it  is  full  of  (lender  branches,  and  furnifhed  with  many  leaves 
of  the  fame  texture  and  grain  with  thofe  of  Lignum  Vita, 
but  x'emarkably  different  in  form  and  difpofition.  He  never 
faw  the  fruit  in  a perfedt  (late. 

HYPENEM1US,  an  epithet  applied  by  authors  to  bar- 
ren  eggs,  or  fuch  as  a hen  lays  before  (he  has  been  trod  by 
the  cock.  They  are  alio  called  %cphyria  ova,  and  had  both 
thefe  names  from  the  winds  being  fuppofed  to  generate 
them. 

FIYPER,  a Greek  word  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  di- 
vers terms  derived  from  that  language. 

The  Greek  prepoiition  hyper,  literally  fignifies  above , 
beyond;  and  in  compofition  it  expreffes  fome  excefs.,  or 
fomething  beyond  the  figniiication  of  the  (imple  word  it  is 
joined  with. 

Hyper,  Supra,  below.  See  Epi. 

KYPER-yEOLI  AN,  the  pen  ultima  in  the  acute  of 
the  fifteen  modes  in  Greek  mufic,  of  which  the  fundamental 
or  key-note  was  a fourth  above  the  iEolian  mode.  Nrilher 
the  hyper-seolian,  nor  the  hyper-lydian  mode  was  fo 
ancient  as  the  reft;  ; nor  is  eitlw*r  of  them  mentioned  by 
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Ariftoxenus  ; and  Ptolemy,  who  admitted  only  feven  modes, 
comprehended  neither  of  them  in  his  lift. 

HYPERANTHERA,  in  Botany,  from  d~rp,  upon,  and 
avSr.pa.,  an  anther,  fo  named  by  Forfkall,  in  allufion  to  the 
fuperior  length  or  projedtion  of  two  of  the  flamens.  Forlk. 
Egypt.  Arab.  67.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.535.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  1.  30.  (Anorna  ; Loureir.  Cochinch,  v.  1.  278.  Mo- 
ringa  ; Schreb.  741.  Burmann.  Zeylan.  t.  75.  Juft.  Gen. 
348.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  337.)  Clafs  and  order,  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.  Lcguminofe, 
Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep  fegments, 
inferior.  Cor.  irregular,  of  five  obovate  petals,  inferted  be- 
twixt the  fegments  of  the  calyx  : the  upper  one  largeft. 
Stam.  Filaments  10,  awl-ihaped,  unequal ; anthers  roundifli, 
fome  of  them  often  imperfedt.  Fiji.  Germen  linear,  fu- 
perior  ; ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  fimple.  Peric. 
Pod  long,  llraight,  pulpy,  of  one  cell,  and  three  rugofe, 
fpongy  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  with  three  wings. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  unequal, 
inferted  into  the  calyx.  Legume  long,  ftraight,  of  three 
valves.  Seeds  winged. 

Obf.  The  laft  fpecies  has  a bivalve  legume,  and  feeds 
without  wings. 

1.  H.  decandra.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Anoma  Moringa ; Lou- 
reir. Cochinch.)  — “ Flowers  decandrous.  Leaves  bipinnate  ; 
lower  leaflets  ternate.  Legumes  fomewhat  odtagonal.” — A 
native  of  many  parts  of  India ; obferved  by  Loureiro  at 
Bengal.  This  tree  is  of  a middling  fize.  Branches  fpread- 
ing.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally  bipinnate  ; leaflets  obo- 
vate, fmooth,  entire.  Flowers  white,  in  fcattered  panicles. 
Legume  awl-fhaped.  Seeds  furnifhed  with  three  membranous 
wings,  and  arranged  in  a ftraight  and  fimple  order  along  the 
valves. 

2.  H.  Moringa.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Anoma  Moringa  ; Lou- 
reir. Cochinch.  Guilandina  Moringa  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  546. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  461.) — “ Flowers  femi-decandrous. 
Leaves  bipinnate,  lower  leaflets  ternate.  Legumes  trian- 
gular.’’— A native  of  Ceylon  and  Egypt.  This  fpecies 
very  nearly  approaches  the  laft  in  fize  and  habit,  but  its 
leaves  are  oppofite,  and  flowers  lefs  brilliant.  Legume  more 
than  a foot  long,  triangular,  fometimes  fquare.  Seeds  trian- 
gular and  winged,  difpofed  in  a Angle  row  ; thefe  are  the 
“ Ben-nuts,”  formerly  much  ufed  by  perfumers  for  their 
oil,  which  abforbs  and  retains  feents  very  powerfully. 

3.  H.  femidecandra.  Willd.  n,  3.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  30. — 
“ Flowers  femi-decandrous.  Leaves  bipinnate,  limply  pin- 
nate at  the  top.” — A native  of  Arabia.  Leaves  unequally 
bipinnate,  confiding  of  fix  or  eight  pair  of  oppofite  leaflets, 
on  fhort  ftalks,  larger  by  degrees  towards  the  top,  remote, 
fmooth.  Flowers  in  panicled  clufters.  The  common  and 
partial  flower-ftalks  alternate. 

4.  H.  cochinchinenfls.  Willd.  n.  4,  (Anoma  cochinchinenfis ; 
Loureir.  Cochinch.) — “Flowers  femi-decandrous.  Leaves 
bipinnate,  downy.  Legumes  two-valved.  Seeds  naked.” — 
Found  in  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  A tree  about  ten 
feet  high  with  afeending  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  un- 
equally bipinnate  ; leaflets  nearly  ovate,  downy.  Flowers 
white,  in  fcattered  panicles.  Legume  oblong,  fomewhat 
compreffed,  attenuated  at  either  end. 

HYPERBATON,  or  Hyperbasis,  in  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric , is  a tranfpofition,  or  a figurative  conftrudfion,  in- 
verting the  natural  and  proper  order  of  the  terms  of  a dif- 
courfe. 

The  word  is  umpCaToy,  or  v•irtplvao^^$,  derived  of  vvtp£aivco, 
tranfgredior,  I go  beyond ; formed  of  imp,  ultra,  beyond,  and 
eo,  I go. 
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The  hyberbaton,  Longinus  obferves,  is  no  other  than  a 
tranfpofalof  fentiments,  or  words,  out  of  the  natural  order 
and  method  of  difeourfe,  and  always  implies  great  violence, 
or  ftrength  of  paftion,  which  naturally  hurries  a man  out  of 
himfelf,  and  diftradts  him  varioufiy.  Thucydides  is  very  li- 
beral in  hyperbatons. 

Quintilian  calls  the  hyberbaton  verb!  tranfgreflfio.  It  is  of 
ufe  to  enliven  and  animate  the  difeourfe  : it  is  very  proper 
to  exprefs  a violent  paftion,  and  reprefent  an  agitation  of 
mind  in  the  livelieft  manner. 

HYPERBIBASMUS,  ‘YTrEpftCaoyio,-.,  in  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  which  inverts  the  order  of  conftrudlion.  Cornelius 
Nepos  gives  an  inftance  of  it  in  his  life  of  Chabrias  : “ Athe- 
nienfes  diem  certain  Chabriae  praeftituerunt,  quam  ante  do- 
mum  nifi  rediffet,  &c.  for  ante  quam.’’ 

HYPERBOLA,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
is  formed  by  the  common  fedtion  of  a plane  and  a conic  fur- 
face,  when  the  cutting  plane  neither  meets  the  whole  contour 
of  the  cone,  nor  is  parallel  to  a plane  that  touches  the  conic 
furface. 

A plane,  fucli  as  we  have  juft  deferibed,  being  indefinitely 
extended,  will  likewife  cut  the  oppofite  conic  furface,  and 
the  common  fedtion  will  be  another  hyperbola  perfectly 
fimilar  to  the  former  one.  The  two  curves,  formed  by  the 
interfedlion  of  the  fame  plane,  with  two  oppofite  conic  fur- 
faces,  are  called  oppofite  fedtions,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas. 

For  the  definitions  relating  to  the  hyperbola,  and  oppofite 
hyperbolas,  we  mult  refer  to  the  article  Conics  ; as  we  muft 
likewife  do  for  the  chief  properties  which  thefe  curves  have 
in  common  with  the  other  conic  fedtions  : in  this  place  we 
intend  to  treat  of  the  more  noted  properties  peculiar  to 
the  particular  curves  under  confideration. 

1.  If  a parallelogram  be  completed  by  drawing  parallels 
to  the  afymptotes  of  an  hyberbola  from  any  point  in  the 
curve,  that  parallelogram  will  be  conftantly  of  the  fame 
magnitude. 

Let  C A,  C B ( Plate  X.  Conics, Jig.  1.)  be  the  afymptotes 
of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  two  parallelograms  C P M Q, 
C pm  q,  be  formed  by  drawing  parallels  to  C A,  CB,  through 
M and  m,  any  two  points  in  the  curve : thefe  parallelograms 
are  equal.  Let  two  lines,  G F and  H K,  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, be  drawn  through  M and  m to  cut  the  afymptotes. 
Then  by  fimilar  triangles, 

G M : M P : : H m : m p, 

F M : M Q : : K m : m q. 

Therefore,  GM  x MF  : PM  X MQ  : : Hm  x 
K m : mp  x m q. 

But  (Cor.  27.  Con.)  GM  x MF  = H m x K m. 

Therefore  M P x M Q = mp  x m q. 

Therefore  the  parallelograms  C P M Q,  C p m q,  are  equal 
(23.  6.  E.) 

Cor. — If  M P,  a parallel  to  one  afymptote,  meet  the 
other  afymptote  in  P,  then  the  redtangle  CP  x P M is 
conftantly  of  the  fame  magnitude. 

2.  A triangle  formed  by  two  afymptotes  of  an  hyper- 
bola, and  a tangent  of  the  curve  which  meets  them,  is  con- 
ftantly of  the  lame  magnitude. 

Let  a tangent  of  a hyperbola  cut  the  afymptotes  C A, 
C B {flg-  I.)  ; from  the  point  of  contadl  M,  draw  MP 
parallel  to  CB,  and  M Q parallel  to  C A ; then  the  line 
P S will  be  bifedfed  in  M (21.  Con.)  ; hence  it  is  plain  that 
the  triangle  C T S is  the  double  of  the  parallelogram 
C P M Q,  and  confequently  the  triangle  is  conftantly  ol  the 
fame  magnitude  ( 1 ) . 

3.  Lemma. — Let  D E {flg.  2.)  be  parallel  to  AC,  one 
fide  of  a triangle,  then  the  line  B F,  drawn  from  the  angle 
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oppofite  to  A C,  through  O,  the  interfedlion  of  A E and 
D C,  will  bifeft  A C. 

Let  B F cut  D E in  G.  Then,  becaufe  the  parallels 
D E and  A C are  cut  by  three  lines  drawn  through  B, 

DE  : EG  ::  A C : C F. 

And  becaufe  the  fame  parallels  are  cut  by  three  lines 
drawn  through  O, 

DE  : EG  ::  AC  : A F. 

Therefore  (11.  5.  E.) 

AC  : C F ::  AC  : A F. 

Confequently  (9.  5.  E.)  A F = F C. 

4.  A llraight  line  drawn  from  the  interfedlion  of  two  tan- 
gents of  an  hyperbola  (Jigs.  3-  and  4.),  or  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas, through  the  centre,  will  bifedt  the  line  drawn  between 
the  points  of  contadx. 

Let  T M and  T N be  two  lines  touching  an  hyperbola,  or 
oppofite  hyperbolas  in  M and  N ; then  T C,  drawn  through 
the  centre,  will  bifedl  M N.  Let  the  line  which  touches 
the  curve  in  M meet  the  afymptotes  in  G and  LI  ; and  the 
line  touching  in  N,  meet  the  fame  lines  in  K and  L ; join 
H K and  G L.  Then  the  two  triangles  G C H and  I,  C K 
are  equid  (2)  ; take  away,  or  add,  the  triangle  K.  C H,  and 
the  two  triangles  KGH  and  K L LI  will  likewife  be 
equal : therefore  K H is  parallel  to  L G (39  1.  E.)  ; and 
MN,  which  bifedts  HG  and  KL  (21.  Con.),  will  like- 
wife be  parallel  to  KH  and  GL  (2.  6.  E.)  Now  TC 
will  bifedt  GL  (Lem.),  therefore  it  will  alio  bifedl  MN 
parallel  to  G L. 

5.  If  a tangent  of  an  hyperbola  meet  a diameter,  and  an 
ordinate  be  applied  to  the  fame  diameter  from  the  point  of 
contact  ; then  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a mean  proportional 
between  the  fegments  lying  between  the  centre  and  the 
tangent,  and  the  centre  and  the  ordinate. 

Firft  let  a tangent  H B (Jigs.  5.  and  6.)  meet  a tranf- 
verfe diameter  C A,  and  let  H F be  an  ordinate  to  the  fame  ; 
draw  A M a tangent  of  the  curve  to  meet  B LI  in  M ; 
draw  H A and  C M cutting  AH  in  O,  and  H F in  N ; 
join  A N.  Becaufe  A H is  bifedlcd  in  O (4),  and  AM 
parallel  to  H F ( 1.  Cor.  16.  Con.),  it  is  manifelt  that 
A M H N is  a parallelogram.  Becaufe  A M is  parallel  to 
H F,  therefore 

CM  : CN  ::  B A : BF. 

And  becaufe  A N is  parallel  to  B H,  therefore 
CM  : CN  ::  C B : BA. 

Confequently  (11.  5.  E.) 

CB  : B A ::  B A : BF. 

Secondly,  let  the  tangent  H B and  ordinate  H F be 
drawn  to  a fecond  diameter  C A ; draw  the  diameter  C D, 
conjugate  to  C A,  and  therefore  parallel  to  H F ; draw 
alfo  H T parallel  to  C A,  and  therefore  an  ordinate  to  C D 5 
let  H B cut  C D in  S. 

Then  (29.  Con.  et  alternando) 

CALC  A2  4CF  ::  C D2  : H F2. 

But,  on  account  of  fimilar  triangles, 

C B : B F ::  C 8 : LI  F,  or  C S x H F : H F . 

But,  by  the  firft  cafe,  CS  x H F = C S X CT 
— CD!;  therefore  (11.5.  E.) 

CALCA'  + CF1  ::CB:BF. 

Convertendo  C A2  ; C F'  ::  CB:CF,  orCB  X 
C F : C F- ; 

therefore  C A2  = C B x CF. 

6.  The  difference  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  conjugate 
diameters  of  an  hyperbola,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  the  two  axes. 

Let  C D (Jig.  7. ) be  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hyperbola, 
and  C M any  other  tranfverfe  diameter,  and  draw  the . tan- 
gents DDE,  PMQ,  limited  by  the  afymptotes  ; alfo  draw 


C R from  the  centre  perpendicular  to  P Q.  Then  becaufe 
the  triangles  BCE  and  P C Q are  equal  (2),  the 
rectangles  B C x C E and  PC  x C Q will  alfo  be  equal 
(23.  6.  E.)  ; but, 

2 B C . C E = B C1  4 C E'  - B E 1 
2PC.CQ  = PC'  + CQ!-PQj  1 3-  } 

therefore  B C2  + C E!  - B E2  = PC2  + C Q2  - 


PQ  = 

^becaufe  B E and  P Q are  bifedted  in  D and  M (2 1 Con.)^ 


2 C D2  — 2 B D2  = 2 C M2  — 2 M P!.  Therefore 
CD—  BD  = CM2  - MP:, 
and  B D is  half  the  conjugate  axis,  and  M P half  the 
diameter  conjugate  to  C M. 

7.  If  a parallelogram  be  completed  by  drawing  llraight 
lines  through  the  extremities  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  diameters 
themfelves,  that  parallelogram  will  be  conftantly  of  the 
fame  magnitude,  and  equal  to  the  redlangle  contained  by  the 


two  axes. 

Let  M N and  P Q (Jig.  8.)  be  two  conjugate  diameters 
of  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  let  t le  parallelogram  F LI  K G 
be  formed  by  drawing  parallels  to  M N and  P Q through 
the  extremities  of  the  fame  lines  ; then,  becaufe  H M and 
M K,  as  well  as  F N and  N G,  are  all  equal  to  P C or  C Q 
(Def.  16.  Con.) ; and  LIK  and  F G,  both  parallel  to  P Q, 
are  tangents  of  the  hyperbolas  ; it  is  plain  that  the  four  an- 
gular points  of  the  parallelogram  will  be  upon  the 
afymptotes  of  the  curves  (Def.  16.  Con.)  ; therefore  the 
triangle  H C K is  always  of  the  fame  magnitude  (2)  ; and 
confequently  the  parallelogram  F H Iv  G,  which  is  quad- 
ruple of  the  triangle,  is  likewife  conftantly  of  the  fame 
magnitude.  And  the  fame  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the 
reftangle  contained  by  the  axes  ; becaufe  the  parallelogram 
becomes  a redtangle  when  the  conjugate  diameters  M N and 
P Q become  the  two  axes  of  the  hyperbolas. 

8.  If  N E and  M F (Jig.  9.),  two  tangents  of  oppofite 
hyperbolas,  be  both  parallel  to  the  femi-diameter  C P,  and 
be  interfered  by  a third  tangent  DEF,  which  cuts  them  ia 
E and  F ; then  C P'  = N E x M F : and  it  the  femi- 
diameter  C Q be  parallel  to  the  tangent  DEF;  then  C Q2 
= DE  x DF. 


Join  M N,  which  will  pafs  through  the  centre  C (Cor. 
18.  Con.),  and  draw  D O parallel  to  N E and  M F,  and 
D R parallel  to  M N.  Then  M C and  C P are  conjugate 
femi-diameters,  and  D O is  an  ordinate  to  M C,  and  D R 
an  ordinate  to  P C ; therefore 

O C : C N ::  CN  : C L (5) 

Convertendo  et  Alternando,  ON:  NL  ::  CN:  CL 
Componendo  OL  : LN  ::ML:  CL 

therefore,  by  fimilar  triangles 

OD,  or  RC  : NE  ::  MF  :CS; 
Confequently  M F x NE  - R C x C S — C P2  (5). 
Again, 

DE  : EN  ::  C Q : CP  (Cor.  1.  28.  Con.) 

DE  : MF  ::  CQ  : CP; 

therefore  D E x D F : M F x E N ::  C Q2  : C P2 
and  becaufe  MF  x EN  = CP- 
therefore  DE  X DF=CQ2. 

9.  Two  ftraight  lines  M F and  M f (Jig.  10.),  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  M T drawn  from  the  fame  point. 

Let  M T meet  the  tranfverfe  axis  in  T,  and  draw  M K 
perpendicular’  to  the  fame  axis  produced.  Then 

M/2  - M F2  = / K-  - K F2  (47.  1.  E.) 
that  is,  (M/+  MF)  x (M/  - MF)  = F/x  (/  K 
+ K F) : 


but 
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but  M f - MF  = 2 A C (42.  Con.),  / Iv  + K F 

= 2 C K ; 

therefore  AC  x — ^ = C F x C K : 

2 

Consequently,  A C : C F ::  C K : 

but  (5),  CT  : C A ::  C A : C K, 

M/-MF  M/’+MF 
ex  sequo,  C T : C F C A,  or  — J- — : -AI ; 

2 2 

and,  componendo  et  dividendo 
/T  : T F ::  M /:  MF. 

Therefore  (3.  6.  F..)  M T bifedts  the  angle  F M /'. 

10.  If  M P {Jig-  10.)  touch  an  hyperbola,  and  M F be 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contafrt  to  either  focus  ; then  C P, 
drawn  from  the  centre  parallel  to  M F,  and  limited  by  the 
tangent,  will  be  equal  to  A C,  half  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Draw  My  to  the  other  focus,  and  drawyP  meeting 
MF,  produced  if  neceffary,  in  H:  becaufe  f C = F C, 
and  C P is  parallel  to  F H,  therefore  f P = PH:  confe- 
quently, fince  MP  bifedts  the  angle  /M  F (9),  MH  = 
M / (3.  6.  E.)  : therefore  FH=M/-MF=  A B 
(42.  Con.)  ; and  CP=|FH  = AC. 

Cor.  1. — The  line  yP  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent M P. 

For  M P,  which  bifedts  the  vertical  angle  of  the  ifofceles 
triangle  f M H,  will  cut  the  bafe  M H at  right  angles. 

Cor.  2. — If yP  and  Y p be  drawn  from  the  two  foci  per- 
pendicular to  a tangent  of  the  hyperbola,  the  points  P and  p 
will  be  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  defcribed  upon  the 
tranfverfe  axis  as  a diameter. 

11.  The  redtangle  under  FP  and  f p {Jig.  10.),  two 
perpendiculars' drawn  to  any  tangent  of  the  curve,  is  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

For  the  points  P andy>  are  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  greater  axis  A B ; therefore  if 
yP  meet  the  circle  again  in  O,  the  Segment  OP  p,  which 
contains  a right  angle,  will  be  a femi-circle,  and  O C and  C p 
will  be  one  ftraight  line,  and  the  triangles  f CO  and  F C p 
will  be  equal,  and  AO  — p F.  But  P f x JO  — P f x 
Yp  = f A x yB  = fC  — C A 2 = fquare  of  half  the 
conjugate  axis  (Def.  23.  Con.). 

12.  A ftraight  line  T F,  ( fig.  11.)  drawn  from  the  inter- 
fedtion  of  two  tangents  of  an  hyperbola,  or  oppolite  hyper- 
bolas, to  one  of  the  foci,  will  make  equal  angles  with  the 
lines  M F and  N F drawn  from  the  points  of  contadt  to  the 
fame  focus. 

Draw  M f,  N f to  the  other  focus,  and  in  M F,  N F, 
produced,  if  neceffary,  take  M Q = M f,  and  N P = N J’, 
and  join  T f.  Becaufe  T N bifedts  the  angle  yNF  (9), 
and  Ny  — N P,  therefore  T P = Ty  (4.  1.  E.)  : for  a like 
reafon  TO  = Ty : therefore  TP  = TQ  ; becaufe  P F = 
N F - Ny,  and  F Q = My  - M F,  therefore  P F = 
F Q (42.  Con.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  angle  T F N = 
= T FQ  (8.  1.  E.) 

Cor.  1.— The  angles  which  T F makes  with  one  tangent, 
are  equal  to  the  angles  which  T f makes  with  the  other 
tangent. 

For  the  triangles  MT f and  MTQ  are  equal,  and  the 
angle  M Ty  = the  angle  MTQ;  alio,  the  angle  F T P 

the  angle  F T Q. 

And  taking  the  differences  of  thefe  equals, 

yT  P — MTF  = MTF; 
therefore  yT  P = 2 N Ty  = 2 M T F. 

And  NT/=  MTF 
M Ty  — NT  F. 

Cor.  2. — If  two  tangents  of  an  hyperbola,  drawn  from  the 


extremities  of  a chord  palling  through  the  focus,  meet  in 
T (Jig-  12.)  ; then  T F will  be  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
M N.  For  the  angles  M F T,  N F T,  are  in  all  cafes 
equal ; and  when  M F and  F N become  one  right  line,  each 
of  the  angles  is  a right  angle. 

13.  If  MN  {Jig.  12.)  be  any  chord  drawn  through  the 
focus  of  an  hyperbola,  and  P Q,  likewife  drawn  through  the 
focus,  be  ordinately  applied  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  then 
4 M F x F N = M N x P Q. 

Draw  MS,  NR,  perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis, 
and  N G,  P H,  M K,  perpendicular  to  the  diredtrix  that 
correfponds  to  the  focus  F.  Then  (43.  Conics) 

P F : P H,  or  F L ::  M F : M K or  L S 
(17.  5.  E.)  PF:PH::MF—  PF:FS; 

in  like  manner,  P F : PH::  PF  - F N : F R 
(ti.  5.  E.)  and  alternando,  MF  — PF:  PF—  FN 
::  FS  : FR. 

By  fimilar  triangles,  F S : F R ::  M F : F N ; 
therefore  M F - P F : PF  - FN  ::  MF  : FN; 
and  (MF  — PF)  x FN  = (PF  - FN)  x M F ; 
whence  2 M F x FN  = MN  x P F, 

and  4 M F x F N = M N x P Q. 

14.  If  a tangent  of  an  hyperbola,  asD  E ( PlalcYA.Jig.  13.), 
interfedh  two  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis  in  the  points  D and  E ; then  two  right  lines, 
drawn  from  thefe  points  to  one  of  the  foci,  as  F,  will  contain 
a right  angle. 

Draw  F M to  the  point  in  which  D E touches  the  curve, 
and  produce  F M to  S : then,  becaufe  D B and  D M are 
tangents,  therefore  the  angle  D FM  = angle  D F B (12). 
And,  in  like  manner,  becaufe  A E and  E M are  tangents, 
the  angle  A F E = angle  E F S : therefore  the  angle 

E F D is  half  the  fum  of  the  angles  A F S and  A F M,  or  a 

right  angle. 

Of  Conjugate  Hyperbolas . — It  has  been  proved,  that  if 
M N (Jg.  14.),  limited  by  the  afymptotes  of  an  hyperbola, 
touch  the  curve  in  P,  then  M N will  be  bifedted  in  P 
(21.  Con.), and  the  triangle  M C N will  be  conftantly  of  the 
fame  magnitude  : whence  it  follows  that,  fuppofing  M N to 
be  drawn  fo  as  to  make  the  triangle  M C N always  of  one 
conftant  magnitude,  the  middle  point  P of  M N will  be  con- 
ftantly in  the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  of  which  C P and  C Q 
(C  Q being  parallel  and  equal  to  P M)  are  conjugate  femi- 
diameters,  and  the  lines  C M and  C N are  the  afymptotes. 
Draw  M G,  in  the  angle  adjacent  to  M C N,  to  pafs  through 
Q ; then  the  triangle  M C G will  be  equal  to  the  triangle 
M C N,  and  O will  be  the  middle  of  M G : therefore,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  obferved,  Q will  always  be  found 
in  the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  of  which  M G is  a tangent, 
and  M C and  C G are  the  afymptotes  : and  this  hyperbola 
is  fo  related  to  the  firft  one,  that  the  terminations  cf  the 
fecond  femidiameters  of  the  one  curve  are  in  the  other  curve, 
as  is  plain  from  what  has  already  been  faid.  Four  hyper- 
bolas, comprehending  the  two  we  have  been  defcribing,  and 
their  correfponding  oppofite  hyperbolas  are  called  conjugate 
hyperbolas:  fucji  curves  lie  in  oppolite  angles  of  the  fame 
afymptotes,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fecond  diameters  of 
two  of  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  are  in  the  two  remaining 
oppofite  hyperbolas. 

The  moft  remarkable  properties  of  conjugate  hyperbolas 
are  as  follows  ; 

1 . The  fecond  diameters  of  two  of  the  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas are  all  tranfverfe  diameters  of  the  other  two. 

2.  Two  conjugate  diameters  of  two  of  the  oppofite  hyper- 
bolas are  alfo  conjugate  diameters  of  the  other  two  curves. 

3.  If  a parallelogram  F H C L be  completed,  by  draw- 
ing parallels  to  the  afymptotes  through  any  point  in  one  of 
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four  conjugate  hyperbolas,  as  F,  that  parallelogram  will  be 
conllantly  of  one  and  the  fame  magnitude. 

For  fuch  a parallelogram  will  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  triangle  M C N,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  triangle  M C G, 
which  is  equal  to  M C N. 

4.  And  hence,  if  from  any  point  F,  in  one  of  the  curves, 
FH  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  afymptote  to  meet  the  other ; 
then  C H X H F will  be  conllantly  of  the  fame  magni- 
tude. 

5.  A line  F K,  terminated  by  two  adjacent  hyperbolas, 
and  parallel  to  one  afymptote,  is  bifedled  by  the  other 
afymptote. 

ForCHx  HF=CHx  HK. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  oppofite  hyperbolas  mull 
be  regarded  as  two  different  branches  of  the  fame  curve, 
conjugate  hyperbolas  are  two  different  curves,  poffeffing, 
indeed,  fome  analogous  properties,  but  really  unconnected 
by  the  law  of  continuity.  For,  in  the  firit  place,  when  a 
plane  cuts  two  oppofite  conic  furfaces,  it  produces  no  more 
than  two  oppofite  hyperbolas,  without  the  fmalleft  trace  of 
the  conjugate  hyperbolas.  And  in  the  next  place,  if  we 
confider  the  hyperbola  as  it  is  determined  by  an  algebraic 
equation,  no  fuch  equation  can  be  found  that,  preferving 
the  fame  fyftem  of  the  co-ordinates,  will  comprehend  all 
the  four  conjugate  hyperbolas.  Let  the  curves  be  defined 
by  two  reftangular  co-ordinates  .v  and  y,  parallel  to  the 
two  axes  ; then  if,  in  the  equation  which  belongs  to  two 
oppofite  hyperbolas,  the  ordinate  .r  be  neceffarily  greater 
than  y,  in  the  equation  of  the  two  conjugate  hyperbolas, 
the  lame  ordinate  x will  neceffarily  be  lefs  than  y ; a cir- 
cumffance  which  plainly  excludes  the  two  latter  curves  from 
the  equation  that  defines  the  two  firft.  Again,  if  we  define 
the  curves  by  means  of  two  co-ordinates  x andy,  parallel 
to  the  afymptotes,  which  leads  to  this  equation,  a x b = 
x x y ; then,  making  x and  y both  pofitive  in  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  afymptotes,  they  will  become  — x and  — y 
in  the  oppofite  angles ; and  in  the  two  angles  adjacent  to 
thefe,  they  will  be  x and  — y,  and  — xandy:  now,  the 
equations  ax  b = x x y,  and  a x b = — x x — y, 
which  belong  to  the  two  oppofite  hyperbolas,  are  confiftent 
with  one  another,  but  they  are  both  inconfiftent  with  the 
equations  a x b — x X — y,  and  a x b — — k x y, 
which  would  belong  to  the  conjugate  hyperbolas,  if  the 
fame  fyftem  of  the  co-ordinates  were  preferved. 

Of  the  Defcriplion  of  a Hyperbola  in  Plano. — I.  When 
the  tranfverfe  axis  and  the  two  foci  are  given  [Jig.  15.), 
any  number  of  points  in  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  may  be 
thus  found  : Take  any  point  O,  in  the  tranfverfe  axis 
produced  beyond  the  foci,  and  defcribe  a triangle  upon 
F/(22.  i.E  . ),  that  fhall  have  its  fides  refpeCtively  equal 
to  the  diftances  of  O from  A and  B,  the  vertices  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis ; then  the  vertex  of  this  triangle,  M or  m, 
will  be  in  one  of  the  hyperbolas  : and  in  this  way,  may 
as  many  points  in  both  curves  be  found  as  {hall  be  thought 
necefiary. 

When  the  two  axes  are  given,  the  foci  may  be  readily 
found  (Cor  Def.  23.  Con.),  and  then  the  curves  may  be  de- 
fcribed  by  this  method. 

2.  A hyperbola  that  has  its  two  axes  equal  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  angle  of  the  afymptotes  equal  to  a right  angle, 
is  called  an  equilateral  hyperbola  : fuch  a curve  may  be 
thus  defcribed,  by  finding  an  indefinite  number  of  points. 
Let  A B = D d be  the  two  Lmi-axes  ; in  A B,  produced 
either  way,  affume  any  pc  n O,  and,  having  drawn  an  in- 
definite perpendicular  through  O,  cut  C O in  L with  a circle 
defcribed  from  the  centre  D with  the  radius  C O,  and  fet  off 


O P,  op  upon  the  perpendicular,  each  equal  to  CL  ; •then 
will  P and  p be  points  in  one  of  the  oppofite  curves. 

3.  When  the  two  foci  f and  F,  and  the  tranfverfe  axis 
A B {Jig-  16.)  are  given,  the  hyperbola  may  be  defcribed 
by  the  following  mechanical  contrivance.  Provide  a ilraight 
ruler,  and  let  it  be  made  to  turn  round  one  focus  f,  fo  as 
to  have  its  ftraight  edge  yE  always  dire  died  to  f;  take  a 
thread,  which  is  (horter  than  the  whole  length  of  the  ruler, 
by  the  length  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  A B,  and  having  fixed 
one  end  of  the  thread  in  the  other  focus  F,  attach  the  other 
end  to  the  extremity  of  the  ruler  at  E : then  if  the  ruler 
be  turned  round  about  f,  while  the  thread  is  ftretched  tight 
by  a pin  P which  Hides  along  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  ruler, 
the  point  of  the  pin  will  trace  the  hyperbola  required.  For 
the  excefs  of  f p above  P F is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the 
whole  ruler  above  the  whole  length  of  the  thread  ; that  is, 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis  A B. 

4 When  the  diredlrix  A M {jig.  17.),  the  correfponding 
focus  F,  and  the  vertex  V are  given  ; from  V,  as  a centre 
with  the  dillance  V F,  defcribe  a circle,  and  it  will  cut  the  di- 
redfrix  in  a point,  as  H ; for  F V A cuts  the  diredlrix  at  right 
angles,  and  V F is  greater  than  V A (43.  Con.)  : join  V H, 
and  provide  a ruler  MEN,  with  two  ftraight  edges,  making 
an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  V H A,  and  place  it  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  diredlrix  M A with  the  focus  F,  fo  that  the  edge 
M E may  be  in  the  diredtion  of  M A,  and  the  other  edge 
E N may  be  turned  toward  F ; fix  one  end  of  a thread, 
which  is  equal  in  length  to  E N in  F,  and  attach  the  other 
end  to  N : then,  if  the  thread  be  ftretched  tight  by  a pin  P, 
which  Aides  along  E N,  the  point  of  that  pin  will  defcribe 
the  hyperbola  required.  For,  draw  P R perpendicular  to 
the  diredlrix,  then  P E = P F ; and,  becaufe  the  angles 
MEN  and  A H V are  equal,  by  fimilar  triangles 
P E or  P F : P R ::  V H or  V F : V A. 
Therefore  P defcribes  the  hyperbola  required  (43.  Con.). 

Of  the  Area  of  the  Hyperbola. — In  the  treating  of  the  ellipfe 
we  have  {hewn  that  the  area  of  a whole  ellipfe,  or  of  any 
fegment  of  it,  has  to  the  area  of  the  whole  circle  defcribed 
on  the  tranfverfe  axis,  or  to  the  correfponding  fegment  of 
that  circle,  the  fame  proportion  that  the  conjugate  axis  has 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis  ; and  the  fame  reafoning  by  which  this 
was  proved  will  apply  equally  to  any  two  curves  whatever 
which  have  their  ordinates  anfwering  to  the  fame  abfcifs 
every  where  in  the  fame  proportion  : whence  it  follows,  that 
the  conltant  proportion  of  the  co-ordinates  will  be  that  of 
the  areas  taken  between  the  fame  limits.  Now,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  any  number  of  hyperbolas  to  be  defcribed  upon  the 
fame  tranfverfe  axis,  then,  as  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  the  ordinates 
of  thefe  curves  drawn  to  the  common  axis,  and  anfwering  to 
the  fame  abfcifs,  will  be  proportional  to  the  fecond  axis  of 
the  feveral  curves : and  therefore,  according  to  what  has 
been  obferved,  the  hyperbolic  areas  cut  off  by  the  ordinates 
will  be  proportional  to  the  fecond  axis.  This  propofition 
does  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  fquare  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  : 
but  we  learn  from  it  that  the  problem  will  be  accomplifhed 
generally  for  all  hyperbolas,  if  we  can  find  the  quadrature  of 
any  one  in  particular,  as  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  which  is 
the  fimpleft  of  all. 

In  farther  treating  of  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  we 
{hall  confider  the  area  contained  between  the  curve  and  its 
afymptote,  and  {hall  begin  with  {hewing  that  the  fpaces 
comprehended  between  the  ordinates  are  the  meafures  of  the 
ratio  of  the  abfciffes  taken  on  the  afymptotes ; in  other 
words,  that  the  aiymptotic  fpaces  are  the  logarithms  of  the 
abfciffes. 

1.  If  through  F and  G {Jig-  18.)  two  points  affumed  in 
a hyperbola,  two  ordinates  T H and  G K be  drawn  parallel 
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to  one  afymptote  to  cut  the  other  in  H and  K ; then  the 
hyperbolic  fe&or  F C G will  be  equal  to  the  mixtilineal 

fpace  FHKG-.  . , 

For  the  triangle  C F H will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  C G K, 
and  when  thefe  are  taken  from  the  fpace  CFGK,  the  re- 
mainders, which  are  the  fe&or  FC  G and  the  fpace  FH  K G, 
will  likewife  be  equal. 

2.  If  the  abfciffes  CH,  C K,  CM,  be  taken  in  continued 
proportion,  the  afymptotic  fpaces  FHKG,  GKML  will 

be  equal.  . _T 

Draw  FL,  CF,  CG,  CL,  and  let  CG  cut  FH  in  N, 
FLinO,  and  ML  produced  in  P.  BecaufeCH,  CL, 
C M are  in  continued  proportion,  therefore  HN,  G K,  and 
P M will  alfo  be  in  continued  proportion.  Again, 

LM  : KG::  C K:  CM  (Cor.  i.) 
by  fimilar  triangles,  GK:  MP::  C K : CM; 
therefore  LM  : K G ::  G K : M P. 

And,  becaufe  H N,  K G,  and  P M were  before  (hewn  to 
be  in  continued  proportion,  therefore  L M = H N.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  {hewn  that  F H = PM.  Theiefore 
PL  = FN,  and  FL  will  be  bife&ed  in  O.  Therefore 
every  line  drawn  in  the  hyperbola  parallel  to  F L will  be 
bifebted  by  the  diameter  C G (15.  Con.)  : and  hence  it  is 
cafy  to  infer  that  the  hyperbolic  fegment  cut  off  by  F L 
will  be  bifefted  by  G O.  And  becaufe  C O likewife  bifefis 
the  triangle  F C L,  it  is  plain  that  the  feftors  F C G and 
G C L are  equal ; and  confequently  fo  are  the  fpaces  FHKG 
and  G K M L,  which  are  equal  to  the  febtors. 

3.  If  the  ratio  of  the  abfciffes  C G and  C H {Jig-  !<?•) 
be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  abfciffes  C D and  C F ; then  will 
the  afymptotic  fpaces  K G H Land  E D F I,  comprehended 
between  the  ordinates,  be  equal. 

For  if  we  take  C S a mean  proportional  between  C G 
and  C F,  it  will  alfo  be  a mean  proportional  between  C H 
and  C D.  Therefore  the  fpace  K G R S = fpace  R S F I, 
and  the  fpace  L H R S = fpace  R S E D : confequently 
the  fpace  K G FI  L = fpace  E D F I. 

4.  The  afymptotic  fpaces  comprehended  between  the  or- 
dinates are  the  mealures  of  the  ratios  of  the  abfciffes. 

Let  the  ratio  of  C B to  C in  be  a fmall  ratio,  and  fuppofe 
that  of  C G to  C F to  be  an  exabf  multiple  of  the  ratio  of 
CBtoCm:  then,  according  to  what  has  been  {hewn,  it  is 
plain  that  the  afymptotic  fpace  KG  FI  will  be  the  like 
multiple  of  the  fpace  A B m n.  Now,  the  ratio  of  C B to 
C m may  be  taken  fo  fmall  that  all  other  ratios  may  be  con. 
fidered  as  exabf  multiples  of  it ; and  then  the  corrcfponding 
hyperbolic  fpaces  will  be  the  like  multiples  of  the  area 
A B m n : which  proves  what  was  propofed. 

What  has  here  been  demonftrated  of  the  abfciffes  and  the 
afymptotic  fpaces  is  exactly  the  fame  relation  that  fubfifts 
between  numbers  and  their  logarithms  : and  therefore  if  the 
abfciffes  be  taken  to  reprefent  the  feries  of  natural  numbers, 
the  hyperbolic  fpaces  comprehended  between  the  ordinates 
will  be  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers. 

5.  Suppofing  the  abfcifs  to  be  given,  it  is  propofed  to 
inveftigate  a feries  for  the  afymptotic  fpace  in  the  equi- 
lateral!] yperbola. 

The  vertex  of  the  hyperbola  being  at  A,  let  the  ordinate 
AB  = BC  = 1,  BF  = .r,  and  put  ss  to  reprefent  the 
hyperbolic  area  A B F I : between  C B and  C F interpofe 
as  many  mean  proportionals  C 8cc.  as  there  are 

units  in  the  whole  number  denoted  by  i : then,  according  to 
what  has  been  proved,  all  the  fpaces  ABuin,  m n G K,  &c. 
of  which  the  number  is  i,  will  be  equal  ; and  therefore,  the 

fpace  A B m n — ~ : but,  becaufe  C F = 1 + x,  there- 


fore Cm  — ( 1 + x)  < ; and  Bin  X B A = ( 1 + x) ' — 1 : 
now  when  i is  a very  great  number,  and  confequently  B m 
very  final!,  the  rebtangle  B m x B A may  be  confidered  as 

equivalent  to  the  hyperbolic  fpace  A B m n ; therefore  ~ = 

i 

l f I 7 

(1  -f  .v)  ‘ — 1 ; and  %—  i x ^ ( 1 + x)  1 — 1 ^ ; and  by 

expanding  the  radical  by  the  binomial  theorem,  we  get 


x — x — 


*’  + 


2 »-  1 


H — &c. 


2 1 2 < 3 1 

This  expreffion  of  the  value  of  % is  greater  than  the  truth 
for  all  values  of  i,  but  it  differs  lefs  and  lefs  from  the  truth 
as  i is  taken  greater  and  greater  ; and  therefore,  by  taking  the 
limit  to  which  the  expreffion  conflantly  approaches  as  i in- 
creafes,  we  {hall  have  accurately 

1 , 1 , 1 

% — x — - X'  + - X - .V  4-  &c. 

■ 2 . 3 4 

This  is  the  feries  which  Mercator  invented  for  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  hyperbola,  and  which  he  publiflied  (in  1667)  in 
his  Logarithmotechnia.  If  the  area  denoted  by  a lie  on  the 

other  fide  of  A B,  and  B f — x,  then  it  may  be  {hewn,  in 

the  fame  manner  as  before,  that  a 


= * X 1 1 - ( I - x)  7 | ; 


and,  by  expanding  and  taking  the  limit  we  (hall  get 

1 1 I 

a = x 4-  - x 4-  - x -t-  - a4  4-  &c. 

r ...  2 3 4 

This  feries,  which  may  appear  to  be  a very  eafy  extenfion 
of  Mercator's  invention,  was  firfl  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  of 
Oxford,  in  a letter  to  lord  Brouncker,  publiflied  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfabtions. 

The  fame  inveltigation  will  apply  to  any  hyperbola  {jig. 
20.):  for  preferving  the  fame  denominations  as  before,  we 

{fill  have  the  fpace  A B m n — - ; and  if  m denote  the 

1 

fine  of  the  angle  of  the  afymptotes,  then  the  fpace  A B m n 

— my.  A B x «B 


m x 


| ( 1 + x)  7 — 1 j-  ; there- 


fore x — m x * X 


| ( I + x)  ■ - I | ; 


whence 


z = m x 


1 i 1 

+ - x'  — - x*  + Sec.  V 
3 . 4 J _ 

Ajid  in  like  manner  when  the  area  is  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  ordinate  A B,  we  fhall  have 


L 


1 xz  4-  - x^  4-  y a.’1  + &c.^ 


x — m x 

l 2 '3  '4 

It  readily  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that,  in 
different  hyperbolas  {Jigs.  19  and  20.),  if  we  take  C F to 
C B in  the  fame  proportion,  the  afymptotic  fpaces  A B F I, 
or  the  equivalent  febtors  A C I,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
lines  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  afymptotes  : this  fuppofes 
that  B C is  unit  in  all  the  hyperbolas  ; when  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  the  fpace  of  every  hyperbola  will  be  proportional  to 
the  fquare  of  B C multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the 
afymptotes,  or,  which  is  an  equivalent  fpace,  to  half  the 
product  of  the  two  axes  of  the  curve. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  hyperbolic  tra- 
peziums, or  febtors,  bear  the  fame  relation  to  the  correfpond- 
ing  abfcifTes,  that  the  logarithms  of  numbers  do  to  the 
numbers  themfelves  ; and  by  taking  m,  or  the  fine  of  the 
angle  contained  by  the  afymptotes  ot  a proper  magnitude, 
the  hyperbolic  trapeziums  or  febtors  will  be  meafured  by 
the  very  fame  numbers  as  the  logarithms  in  any  propofed 
fyftem.  Thus  in  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  when  m — 1, 
the  hyperbolic  fpaces  agree  in  numerical  value  with  the  lo- 
garithms 
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garithms  of  Napier’s  fyflem  ; and  if  m = . 434294,  the  hyper- 
bolic  -fpaces  will  be  equivalent  to  the  logarithms  of  Briggs’s 
fyftem,  which  are  thofe  contained  in  the  tables  in  common 
ufe.  From  what  has  now  been  faid  we  derive  an  eafy  rule 
for  computing  the  area  of  any  hyperbola  by  means  of  a table 
of  logarithms.  Let  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hyperbola 
= a {fig-  20.),  the  femi-conjugate  AY  = b,  the  abfcifs 

sf  the  tranfverfe  C X 


then,  in  like  manner,  1 
I sd  I 


* 1 y' 

m 1.2  m1 


--  + 

in'  1.2 


■ — + &c. 

3 • 4 ,n* 


1 ; 2 • 3 . 3 • t ... 

Of  the  Rectification  of  the  Hyperbola .—  1 . Let  C B ( fig.  21.) 
the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  of  an  hyperbola,  be  unit,  the  dif- 
tauce  ol  the  focus  irom  the  centre  C F — c ; and  confe- 
quently  the  femi-conjugate  axis  = vV;  1-  1 = CD:  let 
“ 1 j tv  t , a r * + • j w .1  C P,  an  abfcifs  of  the  tranfverfe  axis,  = x;  the  correfpond- 

* / and  lf  x 1 CUt  the  afymPtotes  ln  0 and  E,  then  ing  ordinate  M P — y j and  draw  M T a tangent  of  'the 


y ; 


then  the  ordinate  X I = - 
a 


y y 

X O = - x y;  therefore  I O = - X 
a a 


I E 

therefore 


: E F 
O I _ 
AY' 
C F when  B C 


: A Y 

° 1 _ 

unit  : 


(y  + Vy1  — a2)  : now 
B Y,  or  B C :: 

C V 

— value  of 


I t Vy  — «' 


O I : C F ; 
C F 
"BC 


is  unit : then  the  hyperbolic  trapezium 
A B F I,  or  the  equivalent  fedtor  A C I,  will  be  equal  to 

— - — — x Napier’s  logarithm  of  d A — ; 

or  if  M = .434294,  the  fame  fpace  will  be  equal  to 

X S X Briggs’s  logarithm  of 


y + Hy^—a- 


2 M a 

With  regard  to  the  area  X A I,  it  is  the  difference  of  the 
triangle  I C X and  the  feftor  ACL 

Napier’s  logarithms,  which  are  expreffed  by  the  fedtors, 
or  afymptotic  trapeziums  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  in 
which  C B is  unit,  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  hyper- 
bolic logarithms  : but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  better  en- 
titled to  this  name  than  Briggs’s  logarithms,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  the  feftors,  or  afymptotic  trapeziums  of  the  hy- 
perbola, in  which  B C is  unit,  and  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
the  afymptotes  = .434294.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  latter 
fort  of  logarithms  may  he  expreffed  by  the  areas  of  an 
equilateral  hyperbola,  as  well  as  the  former  : for  this  pur- 
pofe  we  have  only  to  make  BC  = x/ . 434294  ; and  the  fee- 
tor  AC  I,  or  the  trapezium  ABF  I,  will  be  equal  to  Briggs’s 

C F 

logarithm  of  the  number  equal  to  jTq- 

6.  We  (hall  now  finilh  what  we  have  to  fay  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  with  confideiing  the  inverfe 
problem,  for  determining  the  abfcifs  when  the  hyperbolic 
area  is  given  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  for  determining 
the  number  when  the  logarithm  is  given.  Now,  according 
to  what  has  already  been  fhewn,  we  have,  in  a hyperbola 
that  has  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  afymptotes  = m,  z = 

S'-  . -1 


m x t x 


therefore 


1 + K — 


0 + 


+ *)1  - 

^ ; and,  by  expanding  by  the  binomial  theorem, 


we  get  1 + 


.v  = 1 


z 1 — : 
— 1 r~ 

m 2 t 


+ ■ 


1 — 1 


2 l 


1 - 3 


+ &c. 


3 * 

This  equation  is  not 


3*  4* 

rigoroufly  exadt  for  any  value  of  i,  but  it  is  the  more  nearly 
true,  the  greater  is  the  number  that  i Hands  for  ; and  there- 
fore when  we  take  the  limit  to  which  the  feries  continually 

approaches,  we  fhs.ll  have  accurately  1 + a-  = 1 + — - 


1 

1 . 2 


-1 


— : • “ t -+ 


+ 


4-  See.  And  if 


1.2.3  ni  J 1 • 2 • 3 • 4 
tjie  area  z be  taken  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ordinate  A B> 

6 


curve  : then,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  we  have 
CBx  C D!  ::  CP-CB’:P  MJ  ; 
or  1 : e1  — 1 ::  x2  — j : f- ; 
hence  y — Hr  — 1 . x2  — 1.  Let  the  length  of  the 

arc  B M of  the  hyperbola  be  denoted  by  H ; then 


— V/.v1  4-  j'2  = x 1 


+ 


(P-  1) 


X 1 Vx'—l 

If  the  tangent  M T cut  the  tranfverfe  in  T,  then  C T x 

CP=  C B5;  hence  C T = - ; and  T P 


X 


X'  — I 


therefore  M T 


S T PJ  + M P*  = 


Sf. * ii  : Put  t = M T,  then  by  taking 


the  fluxions  in  the  value  of  t,  we  fliall  get 

x x'  ez  x1  — 1 x x'  x‘  — 1 
- + 3=r.= 


x/  x'  — I 
therefore  t • 


x x e'  x' 


H 


X x ' X 


/ X-  — I 


Xx  f e 


x 1 — 1 

thus  the  redlification  of  the  hyperbola  is  reduced  to  the 

x \/  x " — t 


inveffigation  of  the  fluent  of 


generated 


" v'  e x — r 

while  the  abfcifs  increafes  from  unit  to  any  indefinite  value  ; 
for  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  proved,  that  this  fluent 
will  exprefs  the  difference  between  the  hyperbolic  arc  M B 
and- its  tangent  M T.  And  becaufe  a tangent  of  the  hy- 
perbola approaches  indefinitely  to  the  afymptote  as  the 
point  of  contadi  recedes  from  the  vertex,  we  may  likewife 
infer  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  whole  fluent  gene- 
rated while  x increafes  from  being  equal  to  unit  to  be  in- 
finitely great,  is  equivalent  to  the  excels  of  the  afymptote 
above  the  curve,  when  both  are  indefinitely  extended  : this 
lafl  cafe  being  the  moft  interelling  one  of  the  problem,  we 
fhail  principally  have  it  in  view  in  what  we  have  farther  to 
add  on  this  fubjecl. 

Let  fix1  — 1 — tan.  p,  and  while  x increafts  from  1 to 
be  infinitely  great,  the  arc  <p  will  increafe  from  o to  be  a 
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quadrant,  or  — denoting  3. 14139, &c.):  then  a1 


cof.  J) ' 


a ' e 
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cof.  <P 


; and  x = 


C fin.  ® 
cof.'  p 


there- 


fore by  fubffitution 


<p  fin.’  <p 


„ - cofx 

and,  becaufe  'fin.1  <p  — \ — i cof.  2 <p,  and  cof.2  <p  — 1 
4-  i cof.  2 <f,  therefore 
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affume, 
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affume,  d + E = e1  ~ \ , i ab  = \ %,  then  a + l — e > 
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e — \'ez 
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; consequently,  A — A col.  2 
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2 a b cof.  2f  = putting  / = ~ 

a X V i + /"  — 2 f cof.  2 i2  : again,  let 

A = V i + f~  — if  cof.  2 <p,  then  cof.  2 f 
I -i-  f - — A2  A2 

==  - — ; 5 and  (l  — cof.  2 f ) = \ . — 

2 J J 

— j . ( 1 -D-  : therefore  r — H = —I. 
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Now,  let  A and  — be  developed  into  feries  containing 

the  cofines  of  the  multiples  of  2 <p  ; as  thus, 

A = A,0>  4-  A ' 1 cof.  2 3 4-  A ->  cof.  4 <p  4-  &c. 

— = B 0)  4-  B 0 cof.  2 p 4-  B cof.  4 p 4-  &c. ; 
then,  taking  the  whole  fluents  from  p = o to  p = -,we 


, and 


2 , / A 


= Bl0) 


have  y A . p — A ' ’ x 

with  regard  to  A‘°>  and  B 0),  they  will  be  found  by  thefe 
feries,  viz. 

a«=  . .+ («’•/*+ (n;)V*  + (ryt)A' +&c- 

b<”  = - +(«•■/’ + /'  + (jifiO  7*  + &c. 

and  thus  we  get  the  following  value  of  the  excefs  of  the 
afymptote  above  the  hyperbolic  curve,  when  both  aie  in- 
finitely extended,  viz. 

— V I e + ^e'  ~ 1 A(0)  — -■  ^ ~ 1 ^ * B(o;i  1 • 

2 1 2 ’ * + V>  — 1 J 

and  this  exprefiion  is,  in  moft  cafes,  very  commodious  for 
Computation,  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
t~ 2 

the  feries  for  A(0)  and  B,0)  con- 


r=  . 

\e  4-  Vf  — X 
verge  - very  rapidly. 

Hyperbola,  Acute,  an  hyperbola  whofe  afymptotes 
make  an  acute  angle. 

Hyper.BOLA,  Ambigenal,  is  that  which  has  one  of  its  in- 
finite legs  infcribed,  and  the  other  circumfcribed.  See  A11- 
bigenal. 

Hyperbola,  Equilateral  or  Rectangular,  is  that  wherein 
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the  conjugate  axes  are  equal,  and  whofe  afymptotes  make 
a right  angle.  Since  the  parameter  is  a third  proportional 
to  the  conjugate  axis,  it  is  alfo  equal  to  the  axis  : where- 

b x x 

fore  if  in  the  equation  f-  = b x 4-  - — - > exprefiing  the  na- 
ture of  the  hyperbola,  you  fuppofe  b — a ; the  equation 
yz  = ax  + x'  will  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  equilateral  hy- 
perbola. And  hence  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  y1  and  z' 
are  to  each  other  as  a x 4-  A’’ and  a v 4-  if  : that  is,  as  the 
rectangles  of  the  abfeiffes  into  right  lines  compofed  of  the 
abfeifs  and  parameter.  See  Hyperbola,  fupra. 

Hyperbolas,  Infinite,  or  Hyperbolas  of  the  higher  hind, 
are  thofe  defined  by  the  equation  a y " + “ = b x~"  (cl  4-  x)n. 
Hence  in  the  infinite  hyperbolas  ay  " + n : a vm  + n = b xm 
(a  y-x)"  : b z'  (a  f z) ' ; that  is  ym  + " : 01”'  + n : : x“' 
(a  4-  x)" : z™  ( a 4-  z)".  See  Hyperboloid. 

As  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind,  or  order,  has  two 
afymptotes  ; that  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  order,  has  three  ; 
that  of  the  third  four,  See. 

In  refpect  of  thefe,  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  is  called 
the  Apollonian  or  conical  hyperbola  ; it  is  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiltindtion  to  the  hyperbolas  of  the  higher  kinds.  It  is 
called  hyperbola  from  bcvifiaX/si-i,  to  exceed,  becaufe  in  this 

curve  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  or  y-  is  equal  to  b x 4-  - * , 

a 

and  therefore  exceeds  the  product  of  the  parameter  b,  by  the 
abfeifs  x. 

Hyperbola,  Infcribed.  See  Inscribed. 

Hyperbola,  for  the  locus  of  an,  fee  Locus. 

Hyperbola,  for  the  quadrature  of  an,  fee  Quadrature 
and  Hyperbola,  fupra. 

Hyperbolas,  Conjugated,  a name  given  to  four  hyper- 
bolas, when  the  firft  and  fecond  axes  of  two  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas are  the  fecond  and  firft  axes  of  two  other  oppofite 
hyperbolas.  See  Hyperbola,  fupra. 

Hyperbolas  of  all  degrees  may  be  expreffed  by  the  equa- 
tion x"  y"  — a"1  +n  where  a is  a given  quantity,  x an  ab- 
feiffa  taken  on  the  afymptote,  and  y an  ordinate  to  the 
afymptote. 

HYPERBOL-ZEON.  The  byperbolseon  tetrachord  was 
the  moft  acute  of  the  five  tetrachords  in  the  Greek  fyftem. 
This  word  is  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  plural  fubftantive 
vTrefSoXxi,  fimmits,  extremes  ; the  moft  acute  founds  being  at 
the  fummit  of  the  reft. 

HYPERBOLE,  ‘IV iqSoXy,  fuperlatio,  formed  of  the  verb 
to  exceed,  in  Rhetoric , a figure,  whereby  the  truth 
and  reality  of  things  are  either  exceffively  enlarged  or  di- 
mitrifhed.  See  Exaggeration. 

The  character  of  an  hyperbole  is  to  exaggerate  or  exte- 
nuate the  idea  of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  truth,  or  even  probability.  As,  he  ran  fwifter  than  the 
wind  ; he  went  flower  than  a tortoife,  &c. 

Hyperboles,  fays  Seneca,  lie  without  deceiving  ; they  lead 
the  mind  to  truth  by  fiClions  ; they  convey  the  fentiment 
intended,  though  by  exprefiing  it  in  terms  which  render  it 
incredible.  The  hyperbole  .promifes  too  much,  in  order  to 
make  you  conceive  enough.  There  is  nothing  faulty  in  an 
hyperbole,  when  it  is  ultra  fidem,  as  Quintilian  fays,  provided 
that  it  be  not  ultra  m'odum. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excefs  and  exaggeration  ; 
but  that  philofophers  fiiould  not  life  them  without  a great 
deal  of  referve. 

The  pitch  to  which  an  hyperbole  may  be  carried,  is  a 
point  of  great  delicacy  ; to  carry  1 too  far  is  to  deft  it  : 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a bow-ftring,  which  by  immoderate- 

tenfioo. 
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tendon,  flackens  ; and  frequently  has  an  effeft  quite  con- 
trary to  that  intended.  Longinus. 

Thofe  hyperboles  are  heft,  which  are  latent,  and  are  not 
taken  for  hyperboles.  For  this  reafon,  they  fltould  fiercely 
ever  be  ufed  but  in  a paffion  ; and  in  the  middle  of  fome 
important  incident : fuch  as  the  hyperbole  of  Herodotus 
fpeaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fought  at  Thermo- 
pylae : “ They  defended  themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with  the 
arms  that  were  left  them,  and  at  laft  with  their  hands  and 
teeth  ; till  the  barbarians,  continually  (hooting,  buried 
them,  as  it  were,  with  their  arrows.’’  Now  what  likeli- 
hood is  there,  that  naked  men  Ihould  defend  themfelves  with 
their  hands  and  teeth  againft  armed  men  ; and  that  fo  many 
perfons  fhould  be  buried  under  their  enemies’  arrows  ? Yet 
does  there  appear  fome  probability  in  the  thing,  by  reafon  it 
is  not  fought  for  the  fake  of  the  figure  ; but  the  hyperbole 
feems  to  arife  out  of  the  fubjett  itfelf.  Id. 

Of  the  like  kind  is  that  paffage  of  a comic  poet,  men- 
tioned by  Longinus  : “ He  had  lands  in  the  country  no 
larger  than  a Lacedaemonian  epiftle.” 

There  are  certain  manners  of  tempering  the  harffinefs  of 
hyperboles,  and  giving  them  an  air  of  probability.  Virgil 
fays,  that  to  fee  the  fleets  of  Antony  and  Auguftus  at  the 
battle  of  Adlium,  one  would  have  taken  them  for  the  Cy- 
clades floating  on  the  water : and  Florus,  fpeaking  of  the 
expedition  wherewith  the  Romans  built  a number  of  veffels 
in  the  firft  Punic  war,  fays,  ‘ It  feemed  not  that  the  fhips 
were  built  by  workmen,  but  that  the  trees  were  transformed 
into  fhips  by  the  gods.’’  They  do  not  fay,  that  the  fhips 
were  floating  iflands  ; nor  that  the  trees  were  metamor- 
phofed  into  fhips  ; but  only  that  one  might  have  taken  them 
to  be  fo.  This  precaution  ferves  as  a kind  of  paffport  to 
the  hyperbole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrafe,  and  makes 
it  go  down  even  in  profe  ; for  what  is  excufed  before  it  is 
faid,  is  alvvays  heard  favourably,  how  incredible  foever  it 
be.  Bouhours.  The  excefs  in  this  trope  is  called  anxejis  ; 
as  when  we  fay  of  any  thing  that  is  very  high,  it  reaches  to 
the Jhies  : the  defeft  or  contrary  extreme  is  termed  mc'wfis  ; 
as  when  we  fay  of  a very  lean  perfon,  he  is  nothing  but  Jhiti 
and  bones,  or  a mere  Jkeleton. 

HYPERBOLIC,  or  Hyperbolical,  fomething  relating 
either  to  an  hyperbole,  or  an  hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic  Conoid.  See  Conoid. 

Hyperbolic  Cylindroid,  is  a folid  figure,  whofe  genera- 
tion is  given  by  fir  Chriflopher  Wren,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions. 

Two  oppofite  hyperbolas  being  joined  by  the  tranfverfe 
axis,  and  through  the  centre,  a right  line  being  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  that  axis ; and  above  that,  as  an  axis,  the 
hyperboles  being  fuppofed  to  revolve  ; by  fuch  revolution, 
a body  will  be  generated,  which  is  called  the  hyperbolic 
cylindroid,  whofe  bafes,  and  all  fedlians  parallel  to  them, 
will  be  circles.  In  a fubfequent  tranfadlion,  the  fame  author 
applies  the  new  figure  to  the  grinding  of  hyperbolical 
glaiTes  ; affirming,  that  they  mufl  be  formed  this  way,  or 
not  at  all.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p.  961. 

Hyperbolic  Leg  of  a curve,  is  that  which  has  an  afymp- 
cote,  or  tangent  at  an  infinite  di  (lance. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  reduces  all  curves,  both  of  the  firft  and 
of  the  higher  kinds,  into  thofe  with  hyperbolic  legs,  and 
thofe  with  parabolic  ones ; that  is,  fuch  as  have  afymptotes, 
and  fuch  as  have  not,  or  fuch  as  have  tangents  at  an  infinite 
dillance,  and  fuch  as  have  not.  See  Curve. 

Hyperbolic  Line  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  what  we 
call  the  hyperbola  itfelf. 

Tn  this  fenfe  the  plane  furface,  terminated  by  the  curve 
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line,  is  called  the  hyperbola  ; and  the  curve  line  that  termi- 
nates it,  the  hyperbolic  line. 

Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  or  Napierian  Logarithms,  are  a 
feries  of  numbers,  particularly  ufefu!  in  the  determination 
and  computation  of  fluents,  arifing  from  various  problems 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics ; at  the  fame 
time  they  have  the  property  of  common  logarithms  in  faci- 
litating many  arithmetical  operations,  fuch  as  multiplication, 
divifion,  extradlion  of  roots,  See.  See. 

Thefe  numbers  are  called  hyperbolic  logarithms,  becaufc 
they  exprefs  the  areas  or  fpaces  contained  between  the  afymp- 
tote  and  curve  of  the  hyperbola  ; thofe  areas  being  limited 
by  ordinates  parallel  to  tfie  other  afymptote  ; the  ordinates 
themfelves  decreafing  in  a geometrical  progreffion.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a proper  method  of  denominating 
them,  as  fuch  areas  may  be  made  to  denote  any  fyllern  of 
logarithms  whatever ; for  which  reafon  they  are  now’  gene- 
rally termed  Napierian  logarithms  ; from  the  name  of  their 
illullrious  inventor,  John  Napier,  baron  of  Merchiiton,  in 
Scotland.  (See  Logarithms.)  As  we  ffiall,  under  the 
article  Logarithms,  enter  at  fome  length  on  the  hi  [lory  of 
the  invention,  and  the  fuccefiive  improvements  of  thefe  very 
ufeful  numbers  ; it  will  only  be  neceflary,  under  the  prefent 
article,  to  attend  to  the  particular  fyftem  which  is  the  fub- 
je£l  of  our  immediate  confideration  ; by  (hewing,  id,  how 
it  happened,  that  Napier  fell  upon  this  fyftem,  exclufively 
of  all  others  ; 2dly,  in  what  refpedl  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  common  logarithms,  for  arithmetical  and  trigonometrical 
operations  ; 3dly,  that  thefe  numbers  neceffarily  arife  in  the 
determination  and  computation  of  fluents  ; 4thly,  we  ffiall 
(hew  their  application  to  the  problems  before  mentioned  ; 
and  laltly,  prefent  the  reader  with  the  mod  extenfive  table 
of  hyperbolic  logarithms  that  has  yet  been  publiffied  ; being 
for  every  number  from  1 to  10,000,  and  each  true  to  the 
eighth  place  of  decimals. 

Napier,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  logarithms,  did  not 
adapt  them  to  the  feries  of  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  Sec.  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  them  to  arith- 
metical operations  in  general ; but  he  confined  his  labours 
to  that  circumftance  which  firft  fuggefted  to  him  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  invention  ; and  therefore  he  adapted  his  loga- 
rithms to  the  approximate  numbers,  which  exprefs  the  na- 
tural fines  of  every  minute  in  the  quadrant. 

The  fame  reftridled  idea  was  purfued  through  his  method 
of  conftrudling  the  logarithms.  As  the  lines  of  the  fines, 
of  all  arcs,  are  parts  of  the  radius,  or  fine  of  the  qua- 
drant ; he  conceived  the  line  of  the  radius  to  be  delcribed 
or  run  over  by  a point  moving  along  it,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  in  equal  portions  of  time  it  generated  or  cut  off  parts 
in  a decreafing  geometrical  progreffion  ; leaving  the  feveral 
remainders,  or  lines,  in  geometrical  progreffion  alfo  ; while 
another  point  in  an  indefinite  line,  deferibed  equal  parts  of 
it  in  the  fame  equal  portions  of  time  ; fo  that  the  refpe&ive 
films  of  thefe,  or  the  whole  lines  generated,  wrere  always 
the  arithmetieals  or  logarithms  of  thefe  fines. 

Thus  a z is  the  given  radius  on  which  all  the  fines  are  to 
be  taken,  and  A,  1,  2,  &c.  the  indefinite 
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line  containing  the  logarithms  ; thefe  lines  being  both  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  points,  beginning  at  A and  a.  Now 
at  the  end  of  the  ift,  2d,  3d,  See.  moments  or  equal  por- 
tions of  time,  the  moving  points  being  found  at  the  places 
marked  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  then  will  % a,  % 1,22,23,  &c.  he  the 
feries  of  natural  fines  ; and  A o,  or  (o),  A 1,  A 2,  A 3, 
Sec.  will  be  their  logarithms,  fuppofing  the  point  which  ge- 
nerates 
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nerates  a z to  move  every  where,  with  a velocity  decreafing 
in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  k ; viz.  its  velocity  in  the 
points  o,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  to  be  refpeftively  as  the  diftance3 
z o,  z If  z 2,  z 3,  See.  ; while  the  velocity  of  the  point 
generating  the  logarithmic  line  remains  always  the  lame 
as  in  the  firft  point  A,  or  o.  Hutton’s  Introdu&ion  to 
Logarithms. 

In  thi3  ftate  the  fyftem  of  logarithms  was  undetermined, 
having  only  fuppofed  one  condition  or  limitation  ; namely, 
that  the  logarithm  of  a z,  or  radius,  fhould  be  o,  or  radius 
itfelf  equal  to  unity,  which  was  afTumed,  in  order  to  render 
the  trigonometrical  operations  the  more  eafy  ; but  another 
condition  was  Hill  neceffary  to  limit  the  fcale  or  fyftem  ; and 
as  the  one  which  we  have  deferibed  was  contrived  in  order 
to  Amplify  the  operations  ; fo  the  fecond  was  afTumed,  in 
order  to  render  the  calculation  of  the  tables  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible  ; for  which  reafon  he  fuppofed,  that  the  two  generating 
points  fhould  begin  to  move  from  A and  a with  equal  velo- 
cities, or  that  the  increments,  as  A 1,  deferibed  in  the  firft 
moments,  fhould  be  equal  ; and  this  fuppofition  gave  at 
once  to  every  number  its  particular  logarithm,  and  thus  he 
found  that  his  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1 became 
2.30258509,  and  hence  it  happened,  that  by  means  of  tliefe 
two  accidental  and  arbitrary  affumptions,  Napier’s  fyftem 
of  logarithms  was  of  that  kind  which  we  defignate  by  hy- 
perbolic logarithms. 

It  would,  however,  be  uninterefting  to  the  reader  to  fol- 
low Napier  any  further  in  his  conftrudlion,  as  methods  much 
more  Ample  have  been  fince  difeovered  for  the  formation  of 
logarithmic  tables  ; and  which  fliew  far  more  diftindtly 
the  nature  of  thofe  numbers  ; in  order  to  the  explanation  of 
which,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  defining  logarithms  in 
general : thus, 

The  logarithm  of  a number  is  the  exponent  of  that  power 
of  fome  other  number,  which  is  equal  to  the  firft  : hence,  if 
r*  = a,  then  will  x reprefent  the  logarithm  of  a ; and  r will 
be  the  radix  of  the  fyflem,  which  it  is  obvious  may  be 
afTumed  at  pleafure.  If  we  take  r ==  10,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mon logarithmic  fyftem  ; and  if  r be  taken  = 2.7182818, 
it  gives  the  hyperbolic  logarithmic  fcale  ; and  the  reafon  for 
affigning  to  r the  above  value  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing inveftigation.  Since  r"  =:  a,  we  mull,  in  order  to  find  the 
logarithm  of  a,  obtain  an  expreflion  for  x,  in  the  above 
equation  in  terms  of  r and  a ; which  may  be  effected  thus  : 

Let  a = 1 4-  p,  and  - =x  z ; then  from  rT  = a,  we  deduce 
r = (1  + pY  = 1 + 
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; and,  confequcntly, 
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q - if  + }f  ~ if  + f f ~ &c- 

ing  for  p and  q their  refpeftive  values  ; that  is ,p  = a ~ 1, 
and  q = r — 1,  we  have  the  following  general  expreflion 
for  the  logarithm  of  a ; viz.  log.  a 

_ ~ *)~  + ~ 1))  — i (a  — 1 )4  + j (a  — 1 ) * — Sec  ■ 

7 (r—  I)  — £(»•— I)1— f(r—  l)+4- f(r—  i)>—  &c- 
which  is  a general  expreflion,  in  terms  of  a and  the  radix  r , 
which  laft  may,  therefore,  be  afTumed  any  number  at  plea- 
fure, greater  or  lefs  than  unity.  Now  as  r,  in  every  fyftem, 
is  a conftant  quantity,  being  always  the  number  whole  loga- 
rithm, in  the  fyftem  to  which  it  belongs,  is  1 , the  above 
expreflion  may  be  Amplified,  either  by  afluming  r equal 
to  fome  particular  number,  and  from  thence  finding  the 
value  of  the  feries  conftituting  the  denominator  ; or,  by 
afluming  the  whole  feries  equal  to  fome  particular  number, 
and  from  thence  finding  the  value  that  mu  ft  be  given  to  the 
radix  r. 

By  the  latter  of  thefe  methods  the  denominator  may  be 
made  to  vanifh,  by  afluming  the  value  of  the  feries  of  which 
it  confifts  equal  to  1 ; in  which  cale  the  logarithm  of  a be- 
comes, log.  a — {a  — 1 ) — l (a  — 1 )a  4-  f (a  — i)3  — J 
(a  — t)4  4-  f («  — 0s  — 5 or>  making  again  a — t 

+ 

x 


1 . , 1 , , 

s'  %'  4-  &c.  = r ; or  s z -j — s %'  •■) s'  s3  + 

‘2  2.3  2.3.4 


-f  p ; we  have  log.  ( I -f - p)  — p ~ \f  + t/>‘  — ip 
a p'  — &c.  and  by  means  of  the  expreflion,  (r  — 1 ) - 
(r  — I )'  + t (»*  — i)5  — 3 (r  — 1 )4  4-  Sec.  = t,we  find  r — 
2.7182818,  See.  which  is  the  number  we  before  Hated  to  be 
the  radix  of  the  hyperbolic  fyftem. 

The  above  is  evidently  the  fimpleft  form  that  the  loga- 
rithmic feries  admits  of ; and,  therefore,  fuch  as  would  be 
naturally  adopted  by  any  perfon,  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  it  in  other  refpedts, 
when  compared  with  a different  fyftem  ; and  thus  it  wa* 
Napier  firft  employed  theie  numbers,  although  he  did  not 
know  of  the  above  method  of  arriving  at  them.  But  as 
foon  as  Briggs  had  confidered  the  nature  of  their  generation, 
and  the  purpofes  they  were  intended  to  anfwer,  he  foon  con- 
vinced himfelf,  and  Napier  likewife,  that  much  advantage 
would  arife  in  their  application,  by  taking  for  the  radix  of 
the  fyftem  of  logarithms  the  fame  number,  as  was  the  radix 
of  the  fcale  of  notation  ; that  is,  by  afluming  r = 10  ; by 
which  means,  the  logarithm  of  the  fame  digits  in  the  fame 
order  was  always  conftant,  whether  thefe  were  integral,  de. 
cimal,  or  compounded  of  both  ; and  only  the  index  or  cha- 
ra&eriftic  was  to  be  changed  ; and  various  other  advantages 
that  this  method  pofTefTe6  over  the  other,  will  be  explained 
under  the  article  Logarithms  : we  fhall,  therefore,  only 
obferve  here,  that  the  advantages  of  Briggs’s  fyftem  are  fo 
decifive,  that  Napier's  would,  before  this  time,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  not  the  invention  of  fluxions  again  called 
into  a&ion  the  dormant  powers  of  hyperbolic  logarithms. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of 
1 or  of  1 + x,  by  writing  x inftead  of  p,  is  hyp.  log. 


r1  — 4 


-r4  + | k — &c. 


■ s'  z'  4-  Sec.  = r — 1 : which  let  be 

2. 3-4-5 

put  equal  to  q;  then  by  reverting  the  feries,  z or  ^ will  be 

Voi..  XVIII. 


Now  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fluent  of  the  fluxion 
this  in  a feries  becomes  x ( - — - — } = x ( t 

\ i + *r 

-4  — x' Sec.)  —x  — Kx  4-  — x 'x  + 


+ 


i 4-  x 

x1  — -f-  x’’  — x1 6CC.7  —x  — tc»  4-  x~x  —x'x  4-  x x — Kc. 

or,  taking  the  fluents  by  the  common  rule,  we  have  the 
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fluent  of 


i 4 * 


4 i — Sic. 


but  this  laft  feries  is  the  fame  as  that  exprefling  the  hyp.  log* 

of  (x  4 x),  therefore  the  fluent  of  — is  the  hyp.  log.  of 

I 4 x.  And  the  fame  rule  is  general  for  every  quantity,  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  fluxion,  or  any  multiple  ot  the 
fluxion  of  the  denominator  ; thefe  being  all  reducible  to  the 
fame  form.  (See  Fluxions  and  Fluents.)  Thus  we  have 


the  fluent  of 


x + a 


hyp.  log.  of  (,v  4 a) 


tive,  it  is  always  belt  to  add  to  the  given  log',  the  log.  of 
fuch  a power  of  io  as  will  bring  it  as  near  the  end  of  the 
tables  as  poflible,  and  then  having  found  the  natural  number 
the  fame  as  in  the  common  tables  ; divide  the  refult  by  the 
fame  power  of  io  for  the  natural  number  fought  : the  reafon 
for  which  is,  that  the  differences  are  too  variable  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  table  to  be  of  any  afiiftance  in  deducing  the 
proportional  parts.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  given  hyper- 
bolic logarithm  was  — 3.28734348,  and  it  was  required  to 
find  the  correfponding  natural  number.  Now  the  hvp.  log. 
of  10  = 2.30258509,  multiply  this  by  5,  we  have  jos  = 
II. 5 1 292545,  which  being  added  to  the  given  log.  we  have 
— 3.28734348  + 11. 51292545  = 8.22558197.  Again, 


the  fluent  of 


2 x x 

o'  4 x* 


= hyp.  log.  of  (or  4 *’) 


Nat.  numberto  8.22550309  = 3735  f 8.22558197 
8.22587090=:  3736  I 8.22550309 


»*'  tx 

the  fluent  01  — - ^ — -n  — hyp.  log.  of  (a”  4 x”) 


the  fluent  of 
the  fluent  of 


V x2  +2  a 
x 


--  = hyp-  log.  of  (x  4 V*1  4 a1) 


- — hy p.log . of {x 4 a 4 Vx'±2 ax) 
£ 

the  fluent  of  ■ 2 <1-—  = hyp.  log.  of  — *V) 
a1  — x"  \u  — x/ 

the  fluent  of * — r = hyp.  log.  of  / '{ 

\JS/ai  + xL +.a 


thefl 


uentof  = -hyp-log-of + ) 

Vi'4*  V x / 


Thefe  are  only  a few  of  the  cafes  in  which  hyperbolic 
logarithms  are  applied  to  the  computation  of  fluents  ; and 
for  the  application  of  which  to  pradtice,  the  following  table 
will  be  found  very  ufeful : it  will  need  little  or  no  explana- 
tion, being  the  fame  in  form  as  the  common  tables  of  loga- 
rithms ; and  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  is,  that  a6  the 
index  of  the  logarithm  is  not  repeated  in  every  column,  a 
fmall  dafh  ( — ) is  placed  over  the  firlt  figure  of  the  decimal, 
when  any  change  takes  place  in  the  index.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hyp.  log.  of  1097  is  7.00033446,  the  fmall  dafh 
indicating,  that  the  index  in  that  place  changes  from  6 to  7. 
If  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a fraftion  be  required,  we  have 
only  to  Yubtradl  the  log.  of  the  denominator  from  that  of 
the  numerator  for  the  log.  fought : thus,  the  hyp.  log.  of 


— 4.7791 2349  - 7.06646697  = — 2.28734348  ; the 

1172 


whole  of  which  expreflion  is  negative,  whereas  in  the  com- 
mon fyftem,  the  decimal  part  always  retains  a politive  value, 
and  the  index  only  becomes  negative  ; and  this  is  again 
one  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  hyperbolic  fyftem. 
When  the  natural  number  correfponding  to  any  given  hyp. 
log.  is  required,  whether  the  given  log.  be  politive  or  nega- 


Difference  36781  : 1 ; : 7888  : .2 

3 7 3 C« 2 

hence  ■■  ■ • = .037372  is  the  natural  number  required. 

100000 

And  in  this  manner  may  the  natural  number  anfweringto 
any  given  hyp.  log.  not  in  the  table,  be  reduced  to  another 
within  the  limits  of  the  table,  by  adding  or  fubtradting  from 
it  fuch  powers  of  io  as  are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  ; 
obferving  always  to  repeat  the  reverfe  operation  after  the 
number  is  obtained.  And  by  a iimilar  method,  the  hyp.  log. 
of  any  number  not  found  in  the  table  may  be  reduced  to 
another,  that  is,  by  either  multiplying  or  dividing  it  by  fuch 
powers  of  10  as  may  be  neceffary  for  that  purpofe  ; only 
remembering  to  fubtradt  or  add  to  the  logarithm  thus  found 
the  logarithm  of  the  fame  power  of  10,  as  that  by  which 
the  given  number  was  multiplied  or  divided.  This  will  be 
more  evident  from  the  following  examples  : 


Exam.  1. — Find  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  .7854. 

p.  O - . 

Firft,  .7874.  = ; and,  therefore,  the  hyp.  log.  of 

J 10000 

•7854  = hyp.  log.  7854  — hyp.  log.  10'  = 8.96877824  — 
4 x 2.30258509=  — 0.24156212,  the  logarithm  fought. 

Exam.  2. — Find  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  78.54. 

pm  Q m p 

Here  78.54  = — — and,  therefore,  the  hyp.  log.  of 

78.54  = hyp.  log.  of  7854  — hyp.  log.  io1  = 8.96877824 
— 2 x 2.30258509  = 4.3636080 6,  the  log.  required. 


The  following  table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  has  been 
computed  by  Mr  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich ; and  it  is  prefumed  that  it  will  be 
con  dered  as  an  acquifition  to  mathematicians  : it  forms  only 
a lmall  portion  of  an  extenfive  fet  of  mathematical  tables 
calculated  by  the  fame  gentleman  ; molt  of  which  are  en- 
ti;  ly  new,  but  the  flow  demand  that  fuch  works  experience 
will,  it  is  feared,  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  ufeful  per- 
formance. 


Table 
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Table  of  Hyperbolic  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers,  from  i to  10,000. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

inf.  neg. 
2.30258509 
99573227 
3.401 19738 
68887945 

0.00000000 

39789527 

04452244 

43398720 

71357207 

0.69314718 

48490665 

09104245 

46573590 

73766962 

1.09861229 

56494936 

*3549422 

49650756 

76120012 

1.38629436 

63905733 

17805383 

52636052 

78418963 

1.60943791 

70805020 

21887582 

55534806 

80666249 

*•79*75947 

77258872 

25809634 

58351894 

82864x40 

1.945910x5 

8332i334 

29583687 

61091791 

85014760 

2-°7944*54 

89037176 

33220451 

63758616 

87120101 

2.19722458 

94443898 

36729583 

66356165 

89182030 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

91202301 

4.09434456 

24849524 

38202663 

49980967 

93182563 

11087386 

26267988 

39444915 

51085951 

95*24372 

*27*3439 

27666612 

40671925 

52178858 

97029191 

*43*3473 

29045944 

41884061 

53259949 

98898405 

15888308 

30406509 

43081680 

54329478 

60733319 

17438727 

31748811 

44265126 

55387689 

02535*69 

18965474 

33073334 

4543473° 

56434819 

04305x27 

20469262 

34380542 

46590812 

5747*098 

06044301 

21950771 

35670883 

47733681 

58496748 

07753744 

23410650 

36944785 

48863637 

5951*985 

10 

1 1 

12 
*3 

14 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

60517019 

7004.8037 

78749174 

86753445 

94164242 

61512052 

70953020 

79579055 

87519732 

94875989 

62497281 

71849887 

80402104 

88280192 

95582706 

63472899 

72738782 

81218436 

890349*3 

96284463 

64439090 

73619845 

82028157 

89783980 

96981330 

65396035 

74493213 

82831374 

90527478 

97673374 

66343909 

75359019 

83628191 

91265489 

98360662 

67282883 

76217393 

844x8709 

91998093 

99043259 

68213123 

77068462 

85203026 

92725369 

99721227 

69134788 

77912349 

85981240 

93447393 

60394631 

5.01063529 

o75i73S2 

*3579844 

^295685 

24702407 

01727984 

08140436 

14166356 

19849703 

25227343 

02388052 

08759634 

14749448 

20400669 

25749537 

03043792 

09375020 

15329159 

20948615 

26269019 

03695260 

09986643 

*5905530 

21493576 

26785816 

04342512 

10594547 

16478597 

22035583 

27299956 

04985601 

11198779 

17048400 

22574667 

27811466 

05624581 
* 1799381 
17614973 
23110862 
28320373 

06259503 

*2396398 

18178355 

23644196 

28826703 

06890420 

12989871 

187385^1 

24174702 

29330482 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

. 29831737 
34710753 
39362755 
43807931 
48063892 

3033049* 

35*858x3 

39816270 

4424*77i 

48479693 

30826770 

35658627 

40267738 

44673737 

48893773 

31320598 

36129217 

407*7*77 

45103845 

49306144 

31811999 
36597602 
4 1 1 64605 
45532*12 
49716823 

32300998 

37063803 

41610040 

4595855* 

50125821 

32787617 

3752784* 

42053500 

46383181 

50533154 

3327*879 

37989735 

42495002 

46806014 

50938834 

337538c8 

38449506 

42934563 

47227067 

5*342875 

34233425 
38907*7 3 

43372200 

47646355 

51745290 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

52146092 

56068163 

59842196 

63478960 

66988092 

52545294 
56452041 
6021 1882 

63835467 

67332327 

52942909 

56834450 

60580207 

64190707 

67675380 

53338949 

57215403 

60947180 

64544690 

68017261 

53733427 
575949*0 
6131281 1 
64897424 
68357977 

54*26355 
5 7972983 

61677110 

65248918 

68697536 

545*7744 
5834963 * 
62040087 
65599*81 
69035945 

54907608 

58724866 

62401751 

65948222 

693732*4 

55295958 
59098698 
627621 1 1 
66296048 
69709349 

55682806 

5947*138 

63121178 

66642669 

70044357 

3° 

31 

32 

33 

34 

70378247 

73657230 

76832100 

79909265 

82894562 

70711026 

7397929* 

77*44**2 

80211838 

83188248 

71042702 
743°°3 *9 
77455*55 

80513497 

8348*074 

71373281 

74620319 

77765232 

80814249 

83773045 

71702770 

74939299 
78074352 
81 1 14099 
84064166 

7203 1 178 
75257264 
78382518 
81413053 
84354442 

72358510 
75574221 
78689738 
8171 1 1 16 
84643878 

72684775 

75890177 

78996017 

82008293 

84932478 

73009978 

76205138 

79301361 

82304590 

85220248 

73334*28 

765191 10 
79605775 
8260001 1 
85507192 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

857933*5 

886x0403 

9i35°3°i 
9401 7 1 25 
96614674 

86078622 

88887796 

91620206 

94279938 

96870756 

86363118 
8916442 1 
91889385 
94542061 
97x26184 

86646806 

89440283 

92157842 

94803499 

97380961 

86929691 

89715387 

92425580 

95064255 

97635091 

8721 1779 
89989735 
92692603 

95324333 

97888576 

87493073 

90263333 

92958914 

95583737 

98141421 

87773578 

90536185 

93224519 

95842469 

98393628 

88053299 

90808294 

93489420 

96100534 

98645201 

88332239 

91079664 

93753621 

96357934 

98896142 

4° 

+ 2 

43 

44 

45 
+6 

47 

48 

49 

99146455 

6.01615716 

04025471 

06378521 

08677473 

99396*43 

01859321 

04263283 

06610809 

08904488 

xi 146734 
*3339804 

*5485809 

*7586727 

*964+4*3 

99645209 
02102335 
04500531 
06842559 
091 30988 

99893656 

02344759 

04737218 

07073773 

09356977 

00141488 

02586597 

04973346 

07304453 

09582456 

00388707 

02827852 

05208917 

07534603 

09807428 

00635316 

03068526 

05443935 

07764224 

10031895 

00881319 

03308622 

05678401 

07993320 

10255859 

01126717 

03548143 

05912320 

08221891 

*0479323 

01371516 

03787092 

06145692 

08449941 

10702289 

10924758 
13122649 
15273269 
1 7378610 
*944°539 

1 1368218 

*3556489 

15697899 
1 779441 1 
19847872 

1 1589213 
13772705 

*5909539 

18001665 

20050917 

1 1809720 
13988455 
16120732 
18208491 
20253552 

12029742 

*4203741 

16331480 

18414889 

20455776 

12249281 

14418563 

1654*785 

18620862 

20657593 

12468339 

14632926 

*675*649 

1882641 2 
20859003 

12686918 

1484683c 

16961073 

1903*541 

21060008 

1 290502 1 
15060277 
17170060 
19236249 
21260610 
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Table  of  Hyperbolic  Logarithms. 


5° 

51 

52 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


81 

82 
?3 


85 


87 

88 


9' 

92 

93 


95 

96 
67 

98 

99 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6.21460810 

2344io73 

27382881 

27287701 

29156914 

21660610 

23636959 

25575004 

27476202 

29341928 

21860012 

23832463 

25766759 

27664349 

29526600 

22059017 
24027585 
25958146 
27852142 
297 1 0932 

22257627 

24222327 

26149168 

28039584 

29894925 

22455843 

24416690 

26339826 

28226675 

30078579 

22653667 

24610677 

26530121 

28413416 

30261898 

22851 100 
24804287 
26720055 
28599809 
30444880 

23048145 

24997524 

26909628 

28785856 

30627529 

23244802 

25190388 

27098843 

28971557 

30809844 

30991828 

32793678 

34563636 

36302810 

38012254 

3"7348i 

32972091 

34738921 

36475076 

38181602 

3i354805 
33i5oi85 
349 1 3899 
36647045 
38350663 

31535800 

33327963 

35088572 

36818719 

38519440 

3171 6469 
33505425 
35262940 
36990098 
38687932 

31896811 

33682573 

35437004 

37161185 

38856141 

32076829 

338594o8 

35610766 

3733 1 979 
39024067 

32256524 

34035930 

35784227 

37502482 

391917U 

32435896 

34212142 
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079308*9 

08240225 

08548677 

07340297 
07651532 
07961803 
08271 1 13 
08579470 

0737*464 

07682603 

07992777 

08301992 

08610254 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

08641028 

089^8247 

09254526 

09559870 

09864284 

08671792 

08978918 

09285103 

09590353 

09894675 

08702547 

09009578 

09315660 

09620827 

09925056 

08733293 

09040230 

09346227 

09651292 

09955428 

08764028 

09070872 

09376775 

09681747 

09985791 

08794775 

09101504 

09407315 

09712193 

10016145 

08825473 

09132127 

09437844 

09742630 

10046489 

08856181 

09162741 

09468365 

09773057 

10072824 

08SS6879 
09193346 
09498876 
09803476 
10107 150 

08917568 

09223941 

09529378 

09833885 

10137467 

33° 

331 

332 

333 

334 

10167775 
10470347 
10772606 
1 1072758 
1 1372609 

10198073 
10500554 
10802 122 
1 1 102784 
1 1402544 

10228362 
xo53°752 
10832229 
1 1132800 
11432471 

10258643 
10560940 
10862327 
1 1 162808 
] 1462389 

10288913 
10591 1 19 
10892416 
1 1192806 
1 1492297 

10319x75 
10621290 
10922495 
1 1222796 
1 1522197 

10349428 

10651452 

*0952565 

11252776 
1 1552088 

10379671 

10681604 

10982628 

11282748 

11581970 

10409906 
*07**747 
11012680 
11312710 
1 1 6 1 1843 

10440131 
10741881 
11042724 | 
1 1342664I 
11641707 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

1 1671562 
11969625 
12266802 
12563099 
12858520 

1 1 701409 

1 1 9993^3 
12296472 
12592680 
12888014 

11731246 
1 2029 1 3 i 
12326132 
12622253 
12917500 

11761075 
12058871 
1 2355784 
12651817 
12946976 

11790894 

12088602 

12385426 

1268x372 

12976444 

11820705 
121 18324 
12415060 
1 27 109 1 9 
13005904 

11850507 

12148037 

12444686 

12740456 

*3035355 

11880300 

12177742 

12474302 

12769985 

13064797 

1 1910084 
12207438 
12503910 
*2799506 
13094230 

11939859 

12237124 

*2533509 

12829017 

13123655 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

1 3 15307 1 
1 3446757 
1 37  395^3 
H°3i554 
1432267 5 

13182478 

13476078 

13768818 

14060704 

I435I74I 

13217277 

I35°539I 

13798045 

14089846! 

14380798 

13241267 

1 3534695 
13827264 
14118979 
14409846 

13270649 

13563990 

13856474 

14148104 

14438887 

1 3300022 

1 3 5 9 3 2 7 7 
13885675 
14177220 
14467918 

13329386 

13622555 

13914868 

14206328 

14496942 

i3358742 

13651825 

13944052 

14235428 

*4525957 

1 3388089 
13681086 
13978228 
14264519 
*4554963 

13417427 

*37*0339 

14002395 

14293601 

14583961 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

14612951 

1 49023^7 

15190987 

15478757 

15765702 

1 4641932 

14931284 
15219802 
15507489 
I579435 1 

14670905 

14960174 

15248608 

15536211 

15822992 

14699870 

14989054 

15277405 

15564927 

15851624 

14728826 
15017927 
1 5306 1 95 

*5593634 

15880249 

*4757774 

15046791 

*5334976 

15622332 

15908865 

14786713 

15075647 

15363749 

15651023 

*5937474 

14815644 

15104495 

153925*3 

15679705 

15966074 

14844567 

*5*33334 
15421269 
15708379 
1 5994666 

14873781 

15162165 

15450018 

15737044 

16023249 
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35c 

35’ 

352 

353 

354 

5 8.16051825 

16337132 

16621627 

16905315 

17188201 

16080392 

16365618 

16650032 

16933640 

17216445 

16108951 

16394095 

16678425 

16961956 

17244682 

'6137502 

16422566 

16706818 

16990265 

17272910 

16165945 

16451027 

16735199 

17018565 

17301132 

16194580 

16479480 

16763572 

17046858 

‘7329344 

16223 i 06 
16507926 
16791936 
17075142 
1 7357549 

16251625 

'6536363 

16820293 

'7103419 

'7385745 

16280135 

16564792 

16848642 

17131687 

1 74  * 3934 

16380638 

16594214 

16876982 

17159948 

17442115 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

17470288 
i775i58i 
18032087 
1831 1808 
18590748 

1 7498453 
17779668 
18060095 

i8339737 

18618599 

17526610 

17807746 

18088094 

18367658 

18646443 

17552760 

17835817 

18116086 

18395572 

18674279 

17582901 

17863879 

18144070 

18423477 

18702107 

1761 1034 

17891933 

18172046 

'845'375 

18729927 

17639160 
1 79 1 9990 
18200014 
18479265 
18757740 

17667277 

17948019 

18227974 

18507148 

18785544 

1 7695387 
17976049 
1 8255926 
'8535022 
'8813341 

17723489 
18004072 
1828387 1 
18562889 
j 18841 131 

360 

361 

362 

3<53 

364 

18368912 

19146305 

19422930 

19698793 

19973896 

18896686 
1 91 74002 
1 945055 1 
19726337 
20001365 

18924453 

19201691 

19478164 

'9753874 

20028826 

18952211 

'9229373 

‘9505769 

19781403 

20056280 

18979962 

19257047 

'9533367 

19808925 

20083726 

19007705 
19284713 
19560967 
i9836439 
201 1 1 164 

‘9035440 
i 93 12372 
! 19588539 
19863945 
20134895 

19063168 
19340023 
196161 14 
19891444 
20166019 

19090888 

19367667 

19643681 

19918936 

20193435 

19118600 

19395302 

19671241 

199464.9 

20220844 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

20248245 

20521843 

20794694 

21066803 

2'338l74 

20275638 

20549161 

20821938 

21093973 

21365270 

20303024 
20576472 
20849175 
21 121 136 
21392359 

20330402 
20603776 
20876405 
2 1 148292 
2I4,944I 

20357774 

20631073 

20903627 

2 1 1 75439 
2144651 1 

20385137 
20658361 
20920841 
21202580 
2 '473583 

2041 2493 
20685643 
20958048 
2 12297 14 
21500643 

20439841 
207 12917 
20985248 
21256839 
21527696 

20467183 
20740183 
2101 2440 
21283958 
2 '55474' 

20494517 
20767442 
21039625 
2131 1069 
2'58i779 

37° 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 
577 
378: 
379 

2x608810 

21878716 

22147895 

22416351 

22684089 

2 1 63583  3 
21905666 
22174773 

22443H7 

22710823 

21662849 

21932609 

22204644 

22469956 

2273755I 

2 1 689858 

21959545 

22228507 

22496748 

22764271 

217 16860 
21986474 
22255364 
22523532 
22790984 

2i7+3853 

22013396 

22282213 

22550309 

22817690 

21770841 

22040310 

22309055 

22587090 

22844388 

21797820 
220672 i 7 
22325890 
22603843 
22871080 

21824793 

22094117 

22362718 

22630599 

22897764 

21 851758 
2 2 1 2 1 009 
22389538 
22657347 
22924442 

22951 1 12 
232^424 
23483028 
23747929 
2401 2 1 29 

22977775 

23244016 

23509549 

23774380, 

24038512 

23004431 

23270601 

23536064 

23800825 

24064886 

23031080 

23297179 

23562572 

23827262 

24091254 

23057722 

23323750 

23589o73 

23853693 

24117615 

23084356 

233503‘4 
23615566 
238801 17 
24143969 

23 1 10984 
23376870 
23642053 

23906533 

24 1703 '6 

23137604 

23403421 

23668532 

23932942 

24196656 

23164218 

23429964 

23695005 

23959345 

24222989 

23190824 

23456499 

23721470 

23985741 

24249315 

380; 

381 

382 

383 
384; 

24275635 

24538447 
24800570 
25062008 
- 25322765 

24301947! 

24564690 

24826745 

25088114 

25348803 

24328252 
24590926 
24852912 
251 14213 
25374834 

2435455' 

24617156 

24879073 

25140307 

25400859 

24380842 

24644379 

24905227 

25166392 

254*6877 

24406137 

24669594 

2493'374 
23 19247 1 
25452888 

24433405 

24695803 

24957515 

25218544 

25478893 

24459675 

24722005 

24983649 

25244609 

25504890 

24485939 

24748200 

25009775 

25270668 

25530881 

24512196 

24774388 

25035895 

25296719 

25556865 

385; 

386* 

387 

388 

389 

25582843 

25842246 

26x00979 

26359043 

26616444 

25608813 

25868149 

26126815 

26384813 

26642147 

25634777 

25894046 

26152645 

264005761 

26667844 

25660734 
259 1 9936 
26178469 

26436333 

26693535 

25686685 1 

25945819; 

26204284 

26462083 

26719218 

25712628 

25971696 

26230094 

26487726 

26744896 

25738565 

25997565 

26255897 

26513563 

26770566 

25764495 

26023429 

26281694I 

26549293 

26796230 

25790+19 

26049286 

26307483 

26565017 

26821888 

25816336 
26075135 
26333266 1 
26590733 
26847539 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

a 

26873183 

27129265 

27384693 

27639471 

27893600 

26898821 

27i54837 

27410200 

27664913 

27918977 

26924452 

27180404 

27435701 

27690348 

27944349 

26950076 

27205962 

27461195 

27715777 

27969713 

26975695 

27231515 

27486682 

27741200 

27995072 

27001306 
27257060 
2751 1 163 
27766616 
28010423 

2702691 1 
27282600 
27537638 
27792026 

28045769 

27052510 

273o8'33 

27563005 

27817429 

28071108 

27078001 

27333660 

27588567 

27842826 

28096440 

27103686 
273  59180 
27614022 
27868216 
28121766 

28147086 

28399930 

28652137 

28903710 

29154651 

28172399 

28425180 

28677323 

28928832 

29179710 

28197706 

28450422 

28702502 

28953948 

29204764 

28223006 

28475655 

28727676 

2897905S 

29229810 

28248300 

28500889 

28752842 

29004162 

29254.851 

28273588 
285261 13 
28778001 
29029260 
29279786 

28298869 

2855133' 

28803 1 57 

2905435° 

28324144 

28576542 

28828305 

29079434 

mmiL. 

28349412 

28601747 

28853446 

29104513 

28374675 

28626945 

28878581 

29125585 
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6 

7 
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8.29404964 

29654652 

29903718 

30152166 

30399997 

29429961 

29679586 

29928591 

30176976 

30424746 

29454952 
297045 1 5 
29953457 
30201781 
30449490 

29479936 

29729437 

29978317 

30226579 

30474227 

29504914 

29754553 

30003171 

30251372 

30498958 

29529886 

29779263 

300280x9 

30276x58 

30523683 

29554852 

29804166 

30052861 

30300938 

3O5484O2 

29579811 

29829065 

30077696 

30325712 

30578114 

29604764 

29858955 

50102525 

30350480 

30598721 

29629711 

29878839 

30127348 

30375241 

30622522 

405 

406 

407 

408 
4°9 

30647216 
30893825 
31139828 
3 1 3S5227 
31630025 

30671904 
30918453 
31 164395 

3 I4°9733 
31654472 

30696587 

30943074 

31188956 

3T434234 

31678913 

30721262 
30967690 
3121351 1 
3 1458729 
3 1 703348 

30745933 

30992299 

2I238o60 

3I483218 

3X727777 

50770597 

31016902 

31262603 

31507701 

31752200 

30795255 

3IO4X499 

31287139 

3I532I78 

31776617 

30819906 
31066090 
3151 1670 
31556648 
31801028 

30844552 

31090676 

3!336i95 

31581113 

3*825433 

30869192 

3i  1 15255 
31560714 
31605572 
3x849832 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

31874225 

32117831 

32360844 

3260Q26q 

32845107 

3189861 3 
32142159 

32385ii3 

32627479 

32869258 

31922994 

32166481 

32409368 

32651683 

32893404 

31947369 

32190797 

32435633 

32675881 

329x7544 

3 1 97 1 739 
32215107 
32457885 
32700074 
32941678 

3 1996102 
32239411 
32482130 
32724261 
32965807 

32020470 

32263710 

22506369 

32748442 

32989929 

32044811 

32288002 

32530603 

32772617 

33014046 

32069157 

32312289 

32554831 

32796786 

33038x57 

32093496 

32336569 

32579053 

32820949 

33062262 

4H 

416 

417 

418 

4*9 

33086361 

33337°35 

33567I31 

33806652 

34045601 

331 io454 
3335 107 1 
3 3 59 1 1 °9 
3383^573 
34069464 

33 1 34543 
33375101 
33615082 
33854488 
34093322 

33H8624 
33399 1 25 
33739048 
33878397 
34”  7.x  74 

33x88700 

33423I43 

33663009 

33902301 

34141021 

33206770 

33447156 

33686964 

33926198 

34164862 

33220835 

33471162 

33710912 

33950090 

34188697 

53254894 

33495263 

33734856 

33973977 

34212526 

33278947 

335x9x58 

33758794 

33997857 

34236350 

35302994 

33543I48 

33782726 

34021732 

34260x68 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

34283980 

345  2 1 793 
34759041 
34995727 
3523i855 

34307787 
34545543 
34782734 
35° 1 93^5 
35255437 

34331 588 
34570287 
34806432 
35042997 
352790i3 

34355383 

34599026 

34830105 

35066624 

35302585 

34389173 

34616759 

34855783 

55090245 

35336i5o 

34402967 

34640487 

34877454 

25112861 

3534971° 

54426736 

34664209 

34901120 

35I3747° 

35373264 

34450508 

34687925 

34924780 

35161075 

35396813 

34474275 

34711636 

34948454 

35x84673 

35420356 

34498036 

34735541 
34972084 
35 208277 
35443894 ’ 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

35467426 

35702444 

359369! 1 

36170829 

36404201 

35490953 

357259*5 

35960327 

36194191 

36427508 

35514474 

3574938i 

35983738 

36217547 

36450810 

3553799° 

35772842 

36007144 

36240898 

56474107 

35561500 

35796297 

36030544 

26264243 

36497398 

35585004 

35819746 

36053938 

36287583 

36520683 

35608503 
35843 190 
36077327 
363 10918 
36543964 

3563 J997 
35866628 
36100710 

36334247 

36567238 

35655485 

35890061 

36124089 

36357570 

36590508 

35678967  : 

35913489  . 
36147462 
36580888 
36613772 

43° 

431 

432 

433 

434 

36637030 
368793 1 8 
37101068 
37332282 
37562962 

36660283 

36892518 

37124214 

37355374 

37586002 

36683531 
369157U 
37147354 
37378461 
3760903 5 

36706773 

36938900 

37170489 

374oi542 

37632063 

36730010 

36962083 

37193618 

37424618 

37655086 

36753242 

36985260 

37216742 

37447689 

37678104 

36776468 

37oo8433 

37239861 

87470754 

37701116 

36799689 

37031600 

37262974 

37493814 

37724123 

26822903 

37054761 

37286082 

37516869 

37747125 

36846114 

37077917 

37309x85 

375399X9 

37770X21 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

37793112 

38022734 

38251829 

38480400 

38708451 

37816098 

38045666 

38274709 

38503220 

38731227 

37839079 

38068595 

38297585 

38526052 

38753998 

37862054 

38091517 

38320455 

38548870 

38776764 

37885024 

38114435 

38343320 

38571683 

38799525 

379°7989 
5 8 13 7347 
38366180 
38594491 
38827281 

37950948 

38160254 

58389034 

38617293 

38845032 

37953903 

38183155 

384x1884 

38640090 

38867777 

37976852 

38206052 

38434728 

38662882 

38890517 

37999795 

38228943 

3S457567 

38685669 

38913252 

440 

44 1 

442 

443 

444 

3 893598 1 
39162997 
39389498 
39615486 
39840966 

38958707 

39185670 

39412x19 

39638057 

39863486 

38981426 

39208338 

39434736 

39660623 

39886000 

39004140 

20231001 

39457348 

39683184 

39908510 

39016850 
39253659 
39479954 
39705739 
3993 IOI5 

39049554 

39276511 

39502556 

39728290 

399535H 

39072253 

39298959 

39525I52 

3975o835 

39976009 

39094947 

39321601 

39547743 

39773375 

39998499 

39117635 

39344238 

39565329 

3979591° 

40020984 

391403x9 

59366871 

39592910 

39818440 

40043463 

446 
445 

447 
44  8 
449 

40065938 

40290405 

40514369 

40737833 

40960798 

40088407 

40312824 

40536738 

40760151 

40983067 

40x1087 1 
40335238 
40559102 
40782465 
41005332 

40I33331 

40357646 

40581460 

40804774 

41027591 

40155785 

40380050 

40603814 

40827079 

41049845 

40178234 

40402449 

40626163 

40849377 

140172095 

40200678 

40424843 

40648507 

40871672 

41094339 

402231 17 

40447232 

40670846 

40893961 

41116579 

40245551 

40469616 

40693180 

40916245 

4x138813 

40267981 

40491995 

40715509 

40938524 

4115x043 
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8.41 183268 
4 1 405  2 43 
41626727 
41847722 
42068229 

41205487 

4I4274I4 

41648849 

41869794 

42090253 

41227702 
41449579 
41670965 
41891862 
421 12272 

41 249912 
41471740 
41693077 

4i9i3925 

42134287 

41272117 

41482896 

41 7 15 1 84 
41935983 
42156296 

41294317 

41516047 

41757286 

41958036 

42178301 

4131651 2 

41538193 

41759383 

41980085 

42200300 

41338702 

41560334 

41781474 

42002128 

42222295 
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67658724 
6782911 1 
67999208 
68169016 

67505128 

67675776 

67846134 

68016202 

68185981 

67522206 

67692825 

67863154 

68033193 

68202943 

67539281 

67709871 

67880171 

68050181 

68219903 

67556353 

67726914 

67897185 

68067166 

68236859 

67573422 

67743954 

67914196 

68084148 

68253812 

590 

591 
59  2 

593 

594 

595 

596 

597 

598 

.599 

68270763 

68440m 

68609173 

68777949 

68946441 

682877 1 1 
68457051 
68626063 
6879481 1 
68963275 

68304656 
68473946 
68642951 
6881 1670 
68980106 

68321598 

68490860 

68659836 

6S828527 

68996934 

68338537 

68507770 

68676718 

68845380 

69oi3759 

68355473 
68524678 
68693597 
6886223 1 
69030581 

68372406 

68541582 

68710473 

68879079 

69047400 

68389337 

68558481 

6S727346 

68895923 

69064217 

68406264 

68575383 
68744217 
68912766 
6908103 1 

68423189 

68592280 

68761084 

68929605 

69097842 

69114650 

69282576 

69450221 

69617585 

69784669 

69H  J455 
69299353 
69466970 
69634306 
69801362 

69148258 

69316127 

69483716 

69651024 

69818053 

69165057 

69332899 

69500459 

69667739 

69834740 

69181854 

69349668 

69517200 

69684452 

69831425 

69198648 

69366433 

69533938 

69701162 

69868107 

69215439 

69383197 

69550673 

69717869 

69884786 

69232228 

69399957 

69567405 

69734573 

69901462 

6924901 2 
69416714 

69584i34 

69751275 

69918136 

69265796 

69433469 

69600861 

6976797 3 

69934807 
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0 

1 

3 

3 i 4 

5 

j 

6 

7 

8 

9 

600 

601 

602 

603 

604 

8.69951475 

70118003 

70284254 

70450229 

70615929 

69968140 

70134640 

70300864 

70466811 

70632484 

69984803 
.70151275 
703 1 747 1 
70483391 
70649035 

| 70001462 
70167907 
70334075 
70499968 
70665586 

70018119 

70184536 

70350677 

705*6542 

70682132 

70034773 

70201163 

70367276 

70533**3 

70698676 

70051425 

70217787 

70383872 

70549682 

70715218 

1 70068073 

70234407 

7 0400465 
70566248 

7073*756 

70084719 

70251026 

70417056 

70582811 

70748292 

70101462 

70267641 

70433644 

70599371 

70764825 

605 

606 

607 

608 

609 

70781355 
70946508 
711 11388 
71275998 
71440336 

70797883 

70963008 

71127862 

71292444 

71456755 

70814408 
70979506 
71144332 
71308887 
7H73 1 7 1 

70830930 

70996001 

71160800 

71325327 

71489585 

7o847H9 

7*0*2493 

71177265 

7154*765 

71505996 

70863966 
71028982 
7 1 193727 
7*358201 
71522404 

70880480 

7*045469 

71209186 

71374633 

71538810 

70896991 
7 1061953 
71226643 
7139*063 
7*5552*3 

709*3499 

71078434 

71243097 

71407490 

7*57*6*3 

70930007 

71094913 

71259549 

71423914 

71588010 

610 

61 1 

612 

613 

614 

71604405 

71778205 

7*93*738 

72095003 

72258002 

71620797 
71784571 
71948076 
721 1 131 1 
72274287 

71637187 

71800933 

71964411 

72127624 

72290570 

71653573 

71817293 

71980745 

72148931 

72306850 

71669957 

7*833650 

71997076 

72160235 

72323128 

71686339 

71850005 

72015404 

72176536 

72339402 

71702717 

71866357 

72029729 

72192824 

72355674 

71719093 

71882706 

72046051 

72209120 

7237*944 

71735467 

71899052 

72062371 

72225424 

72388211 

7i75*837 

7*9*5396 

72078688 

72241714 

72404475 

6*5 

616 

617 

618 

619 

72420736 

72583206 

72745412 

72907357 

73069037 

72436995 

72599438 

72761618 

72923535 

73085190 

73246585 

73407719 

73568594 

73729211 

73889570 

7245325' 

72615668 
72777821 
72939712 
73 1 01342 

72469505 

72631895 

72794022 

72955887 

731*749° 

7H85756 

72648120 

72810221 

72972059 

73*33636 

72502004 

72664342 

72826416 

72988229 

73*49779 

72518250 

72680561 

72842609 

73004395 

73165920 

72534492 

72696777 

72858800 

73020560 

73182058 

72550/33 

72712992 

72874987 

73036721 

73198194 

72566971 

72729203 

72891173 

73072880 

732*4327 

620 

621 

622 

623 

624 

73230457 

73391618 

73552519 

73713161 

73873546 

73262710 

734238*8 

73584668 

73745259 

73905592 

73278832 

734399*5 

73600738 

73761304 

73921612 

73294952 

73456009 

73616807 

73777346 

73937628 

733**070 

75472100 

73632872 

73793386 

73953642 

73327*85 

73488189 

73648935 

73809423 

73969654 

73343297 

73504275 

73664995 

73825458 

73985663 

73359406 

73520359 

73681055 

7384*490 

74001669 

733755*3 

73536440 

73697109 

738575*9 

740*7673 

625 

626 

627 

628 

629 

74033674 
74193546 
743 53 1 63 
74512526 
74671635 

74049673 

74209519 

74369111 

74528448 

74687532 

74065669  74081663 
74225490! 74241458 
74385056  74400999 
74544368  74560285 
74703426  7471 93 18 

74097654 

74257424 

74416939 

74576200 

74735208 

74*13642 
74273387 
74432876 
745921 12 
74751095 

74129628 

74289547 

74448811 

74608022 

74766979 

74145612 

74305305 

74464744 

74623929 

74782861 

74*61592 

74321260 

74480673 

74639833 

74798740 

74*7757*  I 
74337213 
74496601 I 

74655735 
7481461 7 | 

630 

631 

632 

633 

634 

748 3049 1 
74989096 
75147449 
75305551 
75463405 

74846363 

75004942 

75163270 

75321348 

75479176 

74862232 

75020786 

75179089 

75337142 

75494946 

74878099 

75036628 

75194906 

75352934 

75510712 

74893933 

75052467 

75210720 

75368723 

75526467 

74909825 

75068204 

75226531 

75384509 

75542238 

74925684 

75084138 

75242340 

75400293 

75557997 

7494*54* 

75099969 

75258147 

75416075 

75573754 

74957395  74973246 
75**5798)  75*3*625 

75273951:75289752 
75431854  /5447630 
75589508  75605260] 

635 

636 

637 

638 

639 

75621009 

75778366 

75935475 

76092338 

76248955 

75636756 

75794088 

75951172 

76108010 

76264603 

75652500 

75809807 

75966867 

76123681 

76280249 

75668242 
75825514 
75982560 
76139349 
76295892  j 

75683082 

75841239 

75998249 

76155014 

7631*533 

75699718 
75856951 
76013937 
761 70677 

76337*7* 

757*5453 

75872661 

76029622 

76186337 

76442807 

75731*85 

75888368 

76045305 

76201995 

76358441 

75746914  75762641 
75904073  75919775 
76060985  76076662 
76217651176233304 
76374072176389701 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

76405327 

76561455 

76717370 

76872982 

77028382 

76420951 

76577054 

76732915 

76888533 

77043909 

76456572 

76592651 

76748488 

76904081 

77°59433 

76452191 

76608246 

76764058 

76919627 

77074955 

76467807 

76623838 

76779626 

76935*7* 

77090474 

76483421 

76639428 

76795*9* 

76950712 

77105992 

76499033 

76655015 

76810754 

76966251 

77121506 

76514642 

76670600 

76S26315 

76981787 

77*37-0*9 

76530249 

76686182 

76841873 

76997321 

77152528 

76545853 

76701762 

76857428 

77012853 

77168036 

77183541 

77338460 

7 7493 1 39 
77647579 
77801781 

77199044 

7735393s 

77508594 

77663OIO 

,77817188 

77214574 

773694i5 

77524046 

77678438 

77832593 

77230042 

77384889 

77559496 

77693865 

77847995 

77M5587 

77400360 

77554943 

77709288 

77863395 

77261030 

77415829 

77570389 

77724710 

77878793 

77276521 

774312961 

77585832 

77740129 

77894188 

77292009 

77446760 

77601272 

77755545 

77909581 

1 

773°7495 

77462222) 

77616710 

77770960 

77924972 

77322979 

77477682 

77632146 

77786571 

77940360 
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O 

1 

2 - 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

650 

6 5 1 

652 

653 

654 

8.77955776 

78109473 

78262966 

78416222 

78569274 

77971129 

78124833 

78278202 

7843H35 

78584534 

77986510 

78140191 

78295636 

78446875 

78599821 

78001889 

78155546 

78208967 

78462153 

78615106 

78017265 

7S170S99 

78324296 

78477459 

78630388 

78032639 

78186249 

78339623 

78492763 

78645668 

78048011 

78201597 

78354948 

78508064 

78660946 

78063380 

78216943 

78370270 

78523362 

78676221 

78078747 

78232286 

78385590 

78538659 

7S691494 

78004181- 
7824762 7 
78400907 

78553953 

78706765 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

78722033 
78S74588 
7902691 X 
79179002 
7933o863 

78737299 

78889831 
79042 13 1 
79194x99 
79346036 

78752563 

78905071 

79°57348 

79209393 

79361207 

78767824 

78920209 

79072563 

79224585 

79376376 

78783083 

78935545 

79087775 

79239774 

79391542 

78798340 

78950779 

79102986 

79254961 

79406707 

78813594 

78966010 

79118194 

79270146 

79421868 

78S28846 

78981239 

79H3399 

79295329 

79437028 

78844096 

78996465 

79148603 

79300509 

79452185 

78859343 
7901 1689 
79163804 
79315687 
79467340 

660 

661 

662 
662 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

79482493 

79633893 

79785065 

79936008 

80086724 

79497643 

79649021 

79800170 

79951090 

S0101783 

795 1 2 79 1 
79664146 
79817272 
79966170 
801 16840 

79527937 

79679269 

79830372 

79981247 

80131895 

79543081 

79694399 

79845470 

79996322 

80146947 

79558222 

79709508 

79860563 

80011395 

80161997 

7957336i 

79724624 

79875658 

80026465 

80177045 

79588497 

79739737 

79890749 

80041533 

80192090 

7Q6o:?6:?2 

79754849 

79905838 

80056599 

80207134 

796x8762 

79769958 

79920924 

80071663 

S0222175 

80237215 180252250 
80387476  80402490 
8053751480552505 
80687327  80702296 
S0S36915  S0851S62 

80267284 

80417502 

80567494 

80717262 

80S66S06 

80282316 
8043251 1 
8058248 X 
80732227 
8088x74s 

80297246 

80447518 

80597466 

807471S9 

80896688 

80312373 

80462523 

80612448 

80762149 

89911626 

80327398 

80477526 

80627429 

80777107 

80926561 

8034242  X 
80492526 
80642406 
80792062 
80941494 

80357441 

80507524 

80657382 

80807016 

80956425 

80372460 

80522520 

80672355 

80821967 

80971354 

80986281  81001205 
8ii33423 ,81150325 
81 284343  81299223 
8143304281447900' 
81581520  81596356 

810161 28 
8x 165225 
S1314100 
81462756 
8161 1 190 

81031047 

81180122 

81328976 

81477609 

81626021 

8 1 045964 
81195018 
81343850 
81492460 
8164085-0 

81060880 

81209911 

8135S720 

81507309 

81655677 

81075793 

81224802 

81373589 

81522156 

81670502 

81090704 
81 239691 
S1388456 
81537000 
81685324 

81105612 

81254577 

81402220 

81551842 

81700144 

81 1 20519 
81269461 
S1418182 
81566682 
81714962 

675 

676 

677 

678 
679| 

81729778  81744592, 81759404 
81877817  81892609  81907398 
82025637  82040407  82055174 
82173238  82187986  82202732 
82320622  j 82335349  82350073 

81774213 

81922x86 

82069940 

82217476 

82364795 

81789020 

81936971 

82084703 

82232218 

82379515 

81803825 

81951754 

82099465 

82246957 

82394233 

81818628 

81966534 

82114224 

82261695 

82408948 

81S3342S 

81981314 

82128981 

82276430 

82423662 

81848327 

81996090 

82143735 

82291 163 

82438373 

81863023 

82010S64 

82158488 

82305893 

82453082 

680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

685 

686 

687 

688 

689 

690 

691 

692 

693 

694 

695 

696 

697 
(698 

j 699 

824687S9 

82614740 

82761475 

82907995 

83054301 

82482494  82497197  82511897 
82629423  82644104  82658783 
82776137  82790796  82805454 
82922636  82937274  82951909 
83068920  83  083  53  6 83  098 1 5 1 

82526595 

82673460 

82820109 

82966543 

83112764 

82541292 
82688134 
82834762 
82981175 
83 1 27374 

82555986 
82702807 
82849412 
82995804 
83 141982 

82570677 
82727477 
82864062 
83  0 1 043  2 
83156588 

82585367 

82732145 

82878708 

83025057 

83171192 

82600055 
8074681 1 
82893353 
83039680 
83185794 

83200393 

83346272 

83491939 

83637393 

83782636 

83214991  832 295S6  83244179 
83360848  83375422  83389994 
83306494  S3 5 2 1 046  83535597 
83651927  83666459  83680988 
83797149  S3 S 1 1660  83826168 

83258770 

83404564 

83550146 

836955 16 
83840675 

83273359 

83419132 

83564692 
85710041 
83855 1 79 

83287946 

83433697 

83579H7 

83724564 

83869681 

833o253i 

83448261 

83593779 

83739086 

83884181 

833 1 7 ”3 
85462822 
826083 ig 
83753605 
83898679 

8333 i694 
8347738i 
83622857 
83768122 
839i3i75 

82927669 
84072492 
842 1 7 1 05 
84361509 
845°57°5 

83942161  83956650 
84086962  84101431 
8423 1555  84246002 
84375938,84390365 
84520114  84534520 

83971 T38' 83985623 584000107 
841 15898:84130362  84144824 
84260448  84274892 '84289223 
84404790  844x9213  84433633 
84548924. 84563326  ,84577725 

84014588 

84159285 

84303772 

84448052 

84592123 

84029067 

841 73 743 
84318210 
84462468 
S4606519 

84043544 

84188199 

84332645 

84476883 

84620913 

84058019 

84202653 

84347078 

84491295 

84635304 

84649694  8466408 1 
84793475  84807842 
84937050  84951397 
85080420  85094745 
85223584!  85237889 

84678467 

84822207 

84965741 

85109069 

85252192 

84692850  8470723 1 
' 84836569  84850930 
S49S0083 : 84994423 
85123390:85137710 
85266493  85280791 

84721610 

(84865289 

85008761 

85152027 

85295089 

84735988 

84879645 

87022007 

85166343 

85309384 

84750363 

84894000 

85037430 

85180656 

85323676 

84764736 

84908352 

85051762 

85194967 

85337967 

84779106 

84922702 

85066092 

85209276 

85352256! 
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0 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

700 

701 

702 

7°3 

704 

8.35366543 

85509298 

85651850 

85794199 

85936345 

85380827 

S5523562 

85666094 

85808422 

85950548 

85395010 
85537825 
856805  36 
85822644 
85964750 

8540939* 

85552085 

85694576 

85836864 

85978949 

85423669 

85566343 

85708814 

85851081 

85993*47 

85437946 

85580599 

85723049 

85865297 

86007342 

85452220 

85594853 

S5737283 

858795*1 

86021536 

85466493 

85609106 

8575*5*5 

85893722 
8603572 7 

85480763 

85623356 

85765745 

85907932 

86049917 

85495032 

85637604 

85779973 

85922139 

86064104 

705 

706 

707 

708 

j7°9 

86078290 

86220033 

86361576 

865'o29i9 

86644072 

86092473 

86234196 

86375719 

86517042 

86658165 

86106654 

86248558 

86389860 

86531163 

86672267 

86120834 
86262517 
86404000 
86545283 
866863 66 

8613501 1 
86276674 
86418137 
86559400 
86700464 

86149186 

86290830 

86432272 

865735*5 

86714559 

86163360 

86304983 

86446406 

86587628 

86728652 

86177531 

86319134 

86460537 

86601740 

86742744 

86191700 

86333283 

86474666 

86615849 

86756833 

86205868 

86347431 

86488793 

86629957 

86770921 

71° 
j 7 1 1 
5712 

713 

714 

86785006 

86925752 

87066300 

87206651 

87346806 

86799090 

86939816 

87080344 

87220676 

87360810 

86813171 

86953878 

87094386 

87234698 

87374813 

86827251 

86967938 

87108426 

87248718 

87388814 

86841329 

86981995 

87x22464 

87262737 

87402812 

86857404 

86996051 

87136500 

87276753 

87416809 

86869478 

87010105 

87*50535 

87290767 

87430800 

86883549 

87024157 

87164567 

87304780 

87444797 

86897619 

87038207 

87178597 

87318790 

87458788 

86911687 

87052255 

87192625 

87332799 

87472777 

715 

716 

717 

718 
7*9 

87486764 

87626526 

87766093 

87905466 

88044645 

87500749 

87640492 

87780059 

879*9393 

88058552 

875*47 3 2 
87654435 
87793984 
879333*8 
88072458 

87528713 

87668417 

87807886 

87947240 

88086361 

87542692 

87682376 

87821866 

87961161 

88100263 

87556669 
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06369579 
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06658547 
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06754579 

06670092 

06785472 

06900720 

07015834 

06566136 
06681636 
06797003 
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07027338 

06577692 
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06923753 
07038841 
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06704720 
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06953268 
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06716260 

06831587 

06946781 

07061843 
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06958293 
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06969804 

07084839 
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°7337452 

07472065 
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07348919 
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0757798S 

07130816 
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07474972 

07589428 
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07497875 
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°7394775 
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07176772 

07291570 
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0772077° 
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07303042 
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07545661 

07658038 
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07669469 
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878 
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07806533 

07920610 

08034558 
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07703753 
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08045945 
08159750 

07715T78 

07829359 

o79454io 

08057331 
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07840770 
07934808 
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08182495 

07738023 

07852180 

07966205 
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0774944b 
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07977600 
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08745719 
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08772066 
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08557049 

08670273 
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08681589 
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09932054 
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10297785 
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10342309 
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10019063 
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10786459 
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11 382947 
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i 1 1 184513 
11294803 
1 140497 1 
1 1515619 
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1 1 195547 
11305825 
1 1415981 
11526017 

11096193 
1 1 206580 
1 1316846 
1 1426990 

11537013 

>>>07237 
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1 1327866 
1*437998 
1 1548009 

1 1 ii 8280 
i 1 228643 
1 1 338885 
>1449005 
>1559014 
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11349902. 
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1 1569997 

1 i 140362 
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1 1 360918 
1 1471014 
1 1580989 
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1*37*933 
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11602967 
11712799 
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n 932097 
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11613958 
1 1 7 2 3 7 75 
**833473 
1 1943050 
12052507 

11624945 

* >73475 1 
11844436 
1 1954001 
12063446 

11635931 

11745724 

11855398 

11964951 

12074384 

1 1646916 
11756697 
1 1 866358 
*1975899 
12085321 

1 1657899 
11767669 
11877318 
1 1986847 
1 2096256 

11668882 
* > 7 78639 
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1 1679863 
1 1789608 
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12139986 
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917 
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12150916 
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12369257 
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12161844 
12271062 
12380161 
1 2489141 
12598002 

12172771 
12281977 
12391064 
1 2500033 
1 2608882 

12183697 
1 2292892 
1 2401967 
12510923 
1 2619760 

1 2194622 
12303804 
1 2412868 
12521812 
12630638 

12205546 
12314716 
12423767 
1 2532700 
12641514 

12216468 

>2325633 

12434666 

i2543587 

12652389 

12227389 

12336536 

>2445563 

>2554472 

12663262 

12238309 
12347444 
1 2456460 
12565356 
12674135 

12249228 
* 235834* 

12467355 

1 2576240 
1 2685006 
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92 1 
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923 
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12695876 
1 2804513 
1 291 3032 
13021433 
!3 129716 

12706745 
12815370 
1 2923877 
1 3032266 
1 3 1 4°5  3 8 

12717613 
12826226 
12934721 
1 3°43°99 
>3I5I359 

1 2728480 
1 2837081 
12945564 

>305393° 

13162179 

>2739345 

>2847935 

12956406 

13064760 

>3*72997 

12750209 
12858787 
12967247 
13075589 
1 3183814 

12761072 
12869638 
12978087 
1 3086417 
13194631 

>2771934 
12870488 
1 2988925 

13097244 

>3205445 

12782795 
1 289 '337 
12999762 
13 108069 
13216259 

>2793655 
12902185 
13010598 
131 18893 
13227072 

925 

926 

927 

928 

929 

13237883 

13345933 

1 345  38C6 
1 3 561683 
1 3669383 

13248693 
L3356731 
1 3464653 
1 3572458 
13680147 

13259502 

13367529 

>3475439 

13583232 

13690909 

>3270310 

>3378325 

13486223 

>3594005 

13701671 

13281 1 17 
>3389>2o 
13497007 
13604777 

>3712431 

>329*923 

1 33999 ' 4 

> 3507789 
13615547 
13723 1 90 

13302727 
13410707 
135 >8570 
13626317 
>3733948 
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13421498 

13529350 

>3637085 

13744705 

>3324332 

>3432289 

13540129 

>3647852 

13755460 

13335133 
1344307 8 
>3550906 
13658618 
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93 1 
93  2 

933 

934 

935 

936 

937 

938 

939 

13776968 
1 3884437 
1399x791 
14099029 
14206153 

13787720 

13895x78 

14002520 

14109747 

14216859 

13798471 
1 3905917 
>4° >3248 
14120463 
14227564 

13809221 

>3916655 

14023974; 

1 4>  3 1 >79 
14238268  j 

13819069 
>3927392 
14034700 
1 4 1 4 1 893 

14248971 ; 
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13938128 

>4045425 

14152606 

14259672 
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14056148 
14056148 
14270372 

1 3852208 

*3959597 

14066870 

14174028 

14281072 

*3862-952 

*3970329 

14077591 

14184738 

1429177° 

i3873695 
13981061 
1408831 1 
>4195446 
14302466 
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x 4420057 
14526838 
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14740057 

H323857 
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'4537509 
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14750706 
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14441422 
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14654824 
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14366624 

14473462 

14580185 

14686795 

14793291 
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14697450 

H8o3935 
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14494815 
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14708103 
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14398687 
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14825218 

*440-9373 
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14622842 

>4729407 

*4835858 
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14952823 
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14867771 
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15324078 

14910306 
15016565 
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15228744 
>5334665 

14920937 

15027185 

>5>333'9 

15239341 

15345251 
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15037803 

15143926 

15249937 

i5355836 

14942196 

15048420 

*5154533 
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Hyperbolic  Mirror.  See  Mirror. 

Hyperbolic  Space , in  the  Higher  Geometry,  the  area  or 
fpace  contained  between  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola,  the 
afymptote,  and  the  ordinate. 

HYPERBOLICUM  Acutum,  a folid  made  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  infinite  area  of  the  fpace  contained  between 
the  curve  of  the  hyperbola  and  its  afymptote.  This  produces 
a folid  infinitely  long,  and  yet  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to 
a finite  folid  or  body.  See  Logarithmic  Curve. 

HYPERBOLIFORM  Figures,  are  fuch  curves  as  ap- 
proach, in  their  properties,  to  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola  ; 
called  alio  hyperboloids . 

HYPERBOLOIDS,  are  hyperbolas  of  the  higher  kind* 
whofe  nature  is  expreffed  by  this  equation,  a ym  + n — 
b x ( a -f-  x ),”.  See  Hyperbola. 

Hyperboloid  denotes  alfo  the  hyperbolic  conoid.  See 
Conoid. 

HYPERBOREAN,  'YwEp&ipE®',  in  the  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places 
Hyperborean,  which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scythians. 
They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with  thefe  Hyper- 
borean regions  ; and  all  they  tell  us  of  them  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  much  of  it  falfe. 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called 
becaufe  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas ; viatp  fig- 
nifying  above  or  beyond ; and  Bppsa;,  Boreas,  the  north  wind. 
This  etymology  is  very  natural  and  plaufible,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Rudbecks  has  faid  againil  it,  who  would  have 
the  word  to  be  generally  Gothic,  and  to  fignify  nobility. 

Herodotus  doubts  whether  or  not  there  were  any  fuch 
thing  as  Hyperborean  nations  : Strabo,  who  profefied  that 
he  believed  there  were,  does  not  take  Hyperborean  to  fig- 
nify beyond  Boreeis,  or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underfiood 
it : tlie  prepofition  inmp,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help 
in  forming  a fnperlative  ; fo  that  hyperborean,  on  his  prin- 
ciple, means  no  more  than  mojl  northern  : by  which  it  appears 
the  ancients  fcarcely  knew  themfelves  what  the  name  meant 
by  it.  Strabo  affigns  for  their  habitation  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Callimachus  the  poet  places 
them  near  the  Pains  Mteotides.  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela 
place  them  behind  the  Rip  has  an  mountains,  towards  the 
Icy  fea.  Virgil  and  Catullus  are  of  the  fame  oninion.  Ac- 
cording  to  Mela,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  inhabited  a country 
in  which  they  had  a day  and  night  of  fix  months  each.  Molt 
of  our  modern  geographers,  as  Hoffman,  Cellanus,  See.  have 
placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  among  the  Siberians  and  Samoieds  : accord- 
ing to  them  the  Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  thole,  in 
general,  who  lived  farthell  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruffians  who  inhabit  between  the 
Volga  and  the  White  fea.  According  to  Cluvier,  the  name 
Celtes  was  fynonymour  with  that  of  Hyperboreans.  Thefe 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  accuftomed  to  fend  the  firft  pro- 
ductions of  their  fruits  to  Delos,  to  be  confecrated  to  Apollo, 
whom  they  principally  honoured. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  'tetipwt oCkr.vS.yAt' , compofed 

of  over,  beyond,  and  yillx.hr, yu:,  I put  to  the  number , I 

add ; fo  that  hypercataleCtic  denotes  as  much  as  fuperadded ; 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  is  applied  to  verfes  which 
have  one  or  two  fyllables  too  much  ; or  beyond  the  regular 
meafure.  See  Verse. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  verfes  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpedt 
to  their  meafure,  into  four  kinds  : acataleBic  verfes,  where 
nottiing  is  wanting  at  the  end  ; cataleptic,  which  want  a 
Syllable  at  the  end  ; IrachycataleUic,  which  want  a whole 
foot  at  the  end  ; and,  iaffly,  hypercataleclic,  which  have  one 


or  two  fyllables  too  many.  Thefe  laff  are  alfo  called  hyper- 
meters. 

HYPERCATHARSIS,  in  Medicine,  from  the  Greek 

v-iri°,J'upra,  and  I purge,  iignifies  an  over-purgation , 

or  excefiive  purging  induced  by  medicine. 

A hypercatharfis  is  faid  to  take  place,  when  the  frequency 
of  loofe  ffools,  after  any  cathartic  has  been  adminiftered, 
continues  great,  after  the  operation  of  the  cathartic  might 
have  been  expedited  to  ceafe  ; or  when  the  purging  opera- 
tion is  very  fevere,  being  accompanied  with  a great  dif- 
charge  of  ferous  or  mucous  fluids  from  the  bowels,  or  with 
bloody  evacuations.  Such  extreme  purgation  is  moft  com- 
monly occalioned  by  cathartics  of  a draltic  nature  ; but  we 
have  feen  it  produced,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  confti- 
tution,  by  thofe  of  a milder  quality,  fuch  as  the  cryftals  of 
tartar.  In  old  and  debilitated  habits,  violent  purgatives 
fhould  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  only  when  more 
lenient  ones  appear  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  objeCt  in  view ; fince  a hypercatharfis,  induced  in  Inch 
habits,  may  occafion  fo  fudden  a depreffion  of  the  powers  of 
life  as  may  be  irrecoverable.  The  ancients,  from  the  paucity 
of  their  catalogue  of  purgative  drugs,  were  compelled  to 
adminifter  the  white  hellebore,  where  an  active  cathartic  was 
required  ; and  it  would  appear,  from  the  aphorifms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  convulfions  and  death  occafionaily  followed 
the  hypercatharfis,  which  that  acrid  medicine  produced. 

The  moft  effectual  remedy  for  allaying  the  inordinate 
adftion  and  irritation  in  the  bowels,  in  a hypercatharfis,  is 
opium,,  under  any  form.  If  the  ftrength  is  already  confider- 
ably  reduced,  it  may  be  combined  with  cordial  and  itimulant 
medicines,  wine,  and  light  but  cordial  nutriment.  The  ab- 
forbent  and  aftringent  fubftances  may  be  advantageoufiy 
united  with  the  opiates,  but  are  inefficacious  alone  ; .inch 
are  chalk,  gum  kino,  the  extraCt  of  log-wood,  and  efpecially 
the  extratl  of  catechu,  which,  when  joined  with  aromatics 
and  opium,  as  in  the  confeflio  catechu  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopeia, is  a very  effectual  foother  of  exceffive  irritation  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  As  the  irritation,  thus  excited,  is  often 
chiefly  feated  in  the  large  inteftines,  the  opiates  may  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered  in  mucilaginous  or  ftarch  glyfters  with 
great  and  fpeedy  benefit. 

HYPERCHIRIA,  ill  Mythology,  a title  of  Juno,  under 
which  flie  was  worfiiipped  in  Laconia. 

HYPERCRISiS,  in  Medicine,  a term  ufed  by  Galen  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  denote  any  immoderate  critical  ex- 
cretion, or  fuper-cri/is,  as  it  were.  (See  Crisis.)  Thus  when 
a fever  terminates  by  a profufe  fweating  or  diarrhoea,  the  dif- 
ebarge  being  greater  than  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  able 
to  bear,  a hypercrifis  was  faid  to  take  place.  See  Galen, 
cap.  3.  prognoft. 

HYPERCRITIC,  compounded  of  Grip,  fupra,  and  xpm- 
x©-,  of  -Kfirr, judex , of  ygivu,  I judge  ; an  over-rigid  cenfor, 
or  critic  ; one  who  will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts 
feverely  on  the  flighted  fault. 

HYPER-DIEZEUXIS,  in  Mufic , the  disjunction  of 
the  two  tetrachords,  feparated  by.  the  interval  of  an  octave,  as 
the  tetraehord  hypaton  and  hyperbolaeon. 

HYPER-DORI  A. N,  a mode  fo  called  in  Greek  mufic, 
and  fometim.es  denominated  Mixo-Lydian  ; the  fundamental 
or  key-note  of  which  was  a fourth  above  the  Dorian.  See 
Mode. 

The  invention  of  the  hyperdorian  mode  is  aferibed  to 
Pythoclides. 

HYPERDULIA  j. 'YTEjcfeXliw,  compofed  of  Ivtp,  above, 
and  Jfa-Aaa,  vvsrjhip,  in  the  Romijh  1 heology,  is  the  worlhip 
rendered  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  worlhip  offered  to  faint6  is  called  dull  a ; and  that  to 
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the  Mother  of  God,  hyper  Julia ; as  being  fuperior  to  the 
former. 

H YPE RICOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Ascyrum* 

HYPERICUM,  i-Tcpi xov  of  Diofcorides,  as  appears  by 
his  defeription  ; and  the  Hypericum  of  Pliny.  Linnaeus  de- 
duces the  name  from  £— sp.,  above , and  fixs.;,  a figure  or  image, 
which  does  not  feem  to  bring  us  a ftep  nearer  to  its  meaning. 
Linn.  Gen.  392.  Schreb.  517.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3 1437. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  800.  .Tuff.  255. 
Tourn.  t.  1 3 1.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  643.  Gsertn.  t.  62. 
(Afcyrum  ; Tourn.  t 131.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  642. ) Clafs 
and  order,  PolyaJelphia  P olyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  R otaceit, 
Linn.  Hypcrica,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  nearly 
ovate,  concave,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ob- 
long-ovate, obtufe,  fpreading,  obliquely  twilled  according 
to  the  fun’s  motion.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary, 
united  at  the  bale  into  three  or  five  bundles  ; anthers  fmall, 
roundilh.  Pifi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyles  three  or 
five,  fometimes  one  or  two,  fimple,  dillant,  the  length  of 
the  ilamens  ; lligmas  fimple.  Peru.  Capfule  roundilh,  the 
number  of  its  cells  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ftyles.  Seeds 
numerous,  oblong,  affixed  to  the  central  column. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  in  fiv.e  deep  fegments,  inferior.  Petals 
five.  Filaments  numerous,  united  by  the  bafe  into  three  or 
five  fets.  Capfule  with  many  feeds. 

A copious  and  handfome  genus,  chiefly  European,  Ameri- 
can, or  Chinefe,  rarely  tropical.  Willdenow  has  88  fpccies  ; 

1 1 are  now  known  as  belonging  to  the  Britiffi  Flora.  The 
Jhms  are  either  Ihrubby  or  herbaceous,  ufually  angular.  Roots 
perennial.  Leaves  fimple,  oppofite,  feffile,  entire.  Whole 
herbage  generally  fmooth,  with  glandular  pellucid  dots,  and 
an  aromatic  feent,  rarely  downy.  Flowers  terminal,  cymofe, 
yeliow  and  brilliant.  Calyx  often  fringed. 

Common  wild  fpecies  are, 

H.  quadrangulum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  370.  Curt.  I.ond.  fafe.  4. 
t.  52,  found  about  ditches  and  rivers  ; perforatum,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  295.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  1.  t.  57,  more  abundant  in  dry 
bufhy  places  ; and  pulchrum.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  t.  56.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1227,  which  forms  an  elegant  decoration  to  healthy 
bufliy  ground. 

H.  catycinum,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  146.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2017, 
now  known  to  be  wild  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  is  a frequent 
ornament  to  fhrubberies  and  parks,  where  its  ample  blolfoms 
are  very  confpicuous. 

Several  ftirubby  American  fpecies  are  cultivated  with  us 
for  ornament,  as  the  hircinum,  remarkable  for  its  ftrong  fox 
or  goat-like  feent. 

HYPE  RIDES,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Grecian  orator, 
the  fon  of  Glaucippus,  was  born  at  Athens,  and  ltudied 
tinder  Plato  and  Ifocrates.  He  cultivated  the  art  of  elo- 
quence, became  one  of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  orators  of  his 
time,  and  acquired  that  fway  in  (fate  affairs  which  popular 
oratorical  talents  never  failed  to  obtain  in  tne  ancient  demo- 
cracies. He  was  the  fteady  and  zealous  opponent  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  his  zeal  caufedhim  to  be  made  commander 
of  a galley,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  much  credit  by  his 
promptnefs  and  zeal  in  fuccouring  the  Byzantians.  When 
Philip  threatened  an  invafion  of  Euboea,  Hyperides  procured 
a tax  to  be  levied  for  the  equipment  of  40  ga'leys,  and  fet 
the  example  by  contributing  one  for  himfelf  and  another  for 
his  fon.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  he  was  poffeffed  of  the 
chief  influence  in  Athens,  and  when  that  prince  demanded 
galleys  and  officers  from  the  Athenians  he  oppofedthe  grant 
of  either.  His  life  was  fully  devoted  to  his  country.  He 
moved  diftinguifhed  honours  to  Demofthenes  his  great  com- 
petitor in  eloquence  ; but  when  this  prince  of  orators  was 
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fufpe&ed  of  having  taken  a bribe  from  Harpalus,  he  was 
appointed  to  conduit  the  profecuiion  againft  him.  Hyperides 
was  himfelf  accufed  of  having  aited  contrary  to  the  laws,  by 
procuring  a decree  for  granting  citizenfhip  to  foreigners,  and 
liberty  to  the  (laves,  whole  families  he  caufed  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Piraeus,  but  he  juftified  himfelf  on  the  ground 
of  Hate  neceffity,  and  proved  that  it  was  not  he  who  paffed 
the  decrees,  but  the  alarm  with  which  Athens  was  feized, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaeronea.  Hyperides  continued  his 
oppofition  to  the  Macedonian  power  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander ; and  when  Antipater  fent  deputies  to  Athens,  who 
made  a high  eulogy  upon  their  matter  as  the  worthieft  of  men : 
“ I know,’’  replied  Hyperides,  “ that  he  is  a very  worthy 
man,  but  we  will  have  no  mafter  however  worthy  he  may 
be.”  The  approach  of  Antipater  obliged  Hyperides  and  the 
other  leading  characters  to  quit  Athens,  and  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Demofthenes,  alfo  a fugitive  at  JEgina.  Departing 
thence,  he  was  feeking  for  a fafer  place  of  refuge,  when  he 
was  apprehended  by  Archias  in  the  temple  where  he  had 
taken  fanCtuary,  and  carried  to  Antipater  at  Cleorne.  He 
was  put  to  the  torture  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him 
fome  ftate  fecrets  : to  prevent  this  he  is  faid  to  have  bit  off 
part  of  his  tongue  ; but  another  account  relates  that  his 
tongue  was  cut  out  by  the  tyrant  as  a punifhment  due  to 
his  lilence.  His  body  was  left  unburied  till  fome  of  his 
relations  fecretly  committed  it  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
brought  his  allies  to  Athens.  Quintilian  characterifes  the 
oratory  of  Hyperides  as  Angularly  fweet  and  acute,  better 
adapted  to  little  than  to  great  caufes.  In  the  time  of  Photius 
52  of  his  orations  were  extant.  Gen.  Biog. 

HYPERIDROSIS,  the  diftention  of  a part  by  water. 

HYPERINESIS,  of  V7 r;f  and  ivwk,  purgation,  a word 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  any  exceffive  evacuation,  but  moil 
frequently  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  hypercatharlis,  an  over- 
purging. 

HYPER-IONIAN,  in  Ancient  Mufic,  one  of  the  Greek 
modes,  whofe  fundamental  was  one  fourth  above  the  Ionian. 
It  is  the  12th  mode  afeending  in  the  feale. 

HYPERIU.S,  Gerard  Andrew,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Ypres  in  Flanders,  whence  he  took  his  furname,  in 
the  year  1511.  Fie  was  fent  to  Paris  to  complete  thofe 
id  tidies  which  he  had  fuccefsfully  commenced  in  the  Flemilh 
fchools.  He  entered  on  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  which  he 
profecuted  with  much  diligence  till  the  year  1535.  During 
the  vacations  he  travelled  much  in  different  countries,  and 
after  he  had  completed  li is  (Indies  at  Paris  he  fpent  fome  time 
at  Louvain,  and  then  vifited  feveral  other  German  univerfities. 
Thefe  vifits  into  heretical  countries  not  only  prevented  him 
from  being  preferred  in  the  church,  but  obliged  him  to  feek 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  in  England,  which  at  almoft  every 
period  of  her  hiilory  has  been  more  or  lefs  friendly  to  the 
votaries  of  freedom.  He  lived  four  years  in  the  lioufe  of 
Charles  lord  Montjoy,who  fettled  on  him  a handfome  ilipend, 
which  enabled  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  purfuits  of  litera- 
ture. During  this  period  he  embraced  the  opportunities 
offered  him  of  viliting  the  univerfities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  but,  alarmed  at  fome  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII., 
he  returned  to  the  continent,  fettled  at  Marpurg  in  1542, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  theological  chair.  The  duties  of 
this  office  he  performed  with  great  reputation  22  years.  He 
died  in  the  year  15  4,  about  the  age  of  53.  He  was  author 
of  numerous  works,  fome  of  which  were  publifhed  by  him- 
felf, and  the  reft  were  given  to  the  world  after  his  death. 
Theyconfift  of  “ Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  “Theo- 
logical Differtations  “ Controverfial  Traits treatifes 
in  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics, 
natural  philofophy,  &c.  Hyperius,  fays  his  biographer, 
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had  a very  clear  head,  and  a very  happy  talent  in  conveying 
inftruftion.  He  was  meek  and  polite  in  converfatioR,  and 
delighted  in  focial  convivial  intercourfe.  In  a word,  he  was 
a man  who  poffeffed  true  wit  and  good  fenfe,  and  who  added 
to  thofe  qualities  a high  degree  of  virtue  and  zeal.  Bavle. 

HYPER-LYDIAN,  in  Mufic,  was  the  mod;  acute  of  the 
1 5 Greek  modes.  Its  fundamental  was  a fourth  above  the 
Lydian. 

HYPERMETER,  compofed  of  ibr'p,  fupra,  and  psTpov, 
meafure,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry , the  fame  with  hypercatalectic. 

HYPE  RO A,  a word  applied  by  authors  to  the  upper 
part,  or  palate  of  the  mouth,  and  the  balls  cerebri.  It  pro- 
perly fignifies  any  upper  place. 

HYPEROCHE  of  Dr.  Bujby,  in  Mufic,  (Muf.  Dift.) 
is  “ the  difference  between  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
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diefis,”  an  interval,  whofe  ratio  is  — 5 s + /> 

which  is  the  Semi-comma  maxime  of  Rameau,  fee  that  arti- 
cle. A doubt,  however,  remains  with  us,  as  Dr.  B.  has 
quoted  no  author,  only  mentioning  the  ancient  authors  ge- 
iKrally,  nor  given  the  ratios,  whether  by  the  term  “ chro- 
matic diefis,”  he  did  not  mean  the  lead  chromatic  diefis  of 
Holder,  Chambers,  See.  in  which  cafe  his  hyperoche  would 
coincide  with  the  hyperoche  of  Henfling  and  others  below. 

Hyperoche  of  Dr.  Callcott.  In  perufmg  the  addi- 
tions by  Dr.  Callcott  to  the  Overend  MS.  which  we  have 
fo  often  quoted,  we  met  with  an  interval  fo  named,  whofe 
L6.677, .8., 699.666, ,69  = 5S  + which  is 
16,777,216,000,000,000 
the  greater  Residual,  fee  that  article. 

Hyperoche  of  Henfling,  Travers,  Dr.  Pepufch, 
Overend,  Dr.  Callcott  (Mufical  Grammar,  art.  231.),  &c. 
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is  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is 
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» or  — 
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-’  its  value  in  Fa- 


rey’s  notation  being  15  s + / + w ; its  common  logarithm 
is  .9925711,8968,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  74288,1032  ; 
its  Euler’s  or  binary  logarithm  is  .024679,  fuch  being  its 
decimal  value  of  the  oftave  1 : it  is  equal  1 .37696  major 
commas,  and  to  15.157524  fchifmas.  It  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  following  pairs  of  intervals,  viz.  a diafchifma  and  a me- 
dius  refidual,  a major  comma  and  a femi-comma  major  of 
Rameau,  a minor  comma  and  a femi-comma  maxime  of  Ra- 
meau, a dieze  minime  and  a fchifma,  a prifma  and  five 
fchifmas,  &c.  It  refults,  as  the  difference  between  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  intervals,  viz.  a femltone  minor  and  an  en- 
harmonic diefis,  an  enharmonic  diefis  and  a major  refidual, 
a femitone  fubminime  and  a minor  comma,  a major  femitone 
and  two  enharmonic  diefes,  a chromatic  diefis  and  a major  corn- 
ilia,  two  femitones  minor  and  a femitone  major,  two  minor 
tones  and  three  major  femitones,  three  minor  femitones  and 
a minor  tone,  Sec.  The  following  three  intervals  alfo  com- 
pofe  it  by  addition,  viz.  a fchifma,  a minor  refidual  and  a 
diafchifma,  a fchifma,  a medius  refidual,  and  a major  comma, 
&c. 

If  three  major  thirds  be  turned  upwards,  and  two  minor 
thirds  and  a fourtli  downwards,  each  true  and  without  any 
beats  on  an  inftrument  having  fufficient  firings,  this  interval 
will  refuk  ; which,  in  the  additions  to  the  Overend  MS.  by 
Dr.  Callcott,  is  defignated  by  the  Greek  fmall  p or  pi. 

Hyperoche  of  Ptolemy,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio 

is  * > or  — •,  or  6.88806  S + m,  and  therefore  not  in 
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the  diatonic  fcale  : its  common  logarithm  is  .9966202,5935, 
and  its  Euler’s  log  = .01122725,  and  it  is  equal  to 
.6264543  major  commas.  It  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  tuned 
by  any  combinations  of  perfed  concords,  though  it  readily 
Vex,.  XVIII. 


may  by  calculating  the  Beats  which  it  makes.  See  that 
article. 

HYPE RO-PHARYNGaEI,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  M.  Santorini  to  the  peryftaphylo-pharyngsei  mufcles. 

HYPEROSTOSIS,  from  upon,  and  bi/leov,  a bone, 
in  Surgery,  any  hard  indolent  fweiling  upon  a bone.  See 
Exostosis. 

HYPER-OXYMURIATES.  See  the  following  ar- 
ticle. 

HYPER-OXYMURIATIC  Acid,  in  Chemijtry.  This 
acid  contains  a greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  oxymu- 
riatic  acid,  and  on  that  account  has  received  its  name.  It  may 
be  procured  in  combination  with  potafh  in  the  following  pro- 
cefs  : it  a quantity  of  potalh,  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, be  put  into  one  of  the  bottles  ofWoulfe’s  apparatus,  and  a 
ftream  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  paffed  through  it  till  the 
potalh  is  faturated,  cryftals  in  the  form  of  fine  white  feales 
fall  to  the  bottom  ; thefe  are  cryftals  of  hyper-oxymuriatic 
of  potalh,  being  a compound  of  potafh  and  hyper-oxymuri- 
atic acid.  This  acid  is  chiefly  known  in  its  faline  combina- 
tions. Thefe  are  named  hy per -oxy muriates,  and  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  chemical  compolition — the  large  quantity 
af  condenfed  oxygen  exifting  in  them,  and  retained  by  no' 
very  firong  attraction,  their  characters  are  extremely  diftinc- 
tive.  The  principal  are  thefe,  they  afford  very  pure  oxygen 
when  expofed  to  a red  heat,  detonating  with  great  violence 
with  inflammable  bodies,  ejther  on  the  application  of  heat, 
or  by  mere  percuffion  or  trituration,  and  caufing  thofe  bo- 
dies to  burn  when  fulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  fait  and  the  inflammable  matter.  Their  tafte  is 
cool  and  penetrating  ; they  are  generally  foluble  in  water, 
and  cryftallizable  : the  greater  number  of  them  are  alfo  fo- 
luble in  alcohol.  They  do  not  precipitate  any  of  the  me-' 
tallic  falts  ; nor  deftroy  the  vegetable  colours,  but  in  fmall 
quantities  they  heighten  them.  The  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid 
contains 

Oxygen  - - 65  parts. 

Muriatic  acid  - 35 


100 


The  order  of  the  affinities  of  the  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid 
is  the  following  1 


Potalh, 

Soda, 

Barytes, 

Strontites, 


Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefiar, 

Alumine. 


From  the  hyper-oxymuriates  of  potalh,  oxygen-gas  can  be 
obtained  in  the  greateff  purity  ; but  the  molt  aftonilhing  of 
its  properties  are  thofe  which  it  exhibits  when  mixed  with 
combuffibles.  All  combuftible  fubftances  are  capable  of 
decompofing  it,  and  in  general  the  decompofitiou  is  attended 
with  violent  detonations.  When  three  parts  of  this  fait  and 
one  of  fulphur  are  triturated  in  a mortar,  the  mixture  de- 
tonates violently  : the  fame  cffeCt  is  produced  when  the  mix- 
ture is  placed  upon  an  anvil,  and  ftruck  fmartly  with  a 
hammer.  It  fometimes  detonates  fpontaneoufly  without  any 
perceptible friCI ion.  Charcoal producesthe  fame  effeCt, though 
not  fo  violent.  This  property  led  Berthollet  to  propofe  it  as 
a fubftitute  for  nitre  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The 
attempt  was  made  in  1788,  but  as  foon  as  the  workmen 
began  to  triturate  the  mixture  of  charcoal,  fulphur,  and  the 
hyper-oxymuriate  of  potalh,  it  exploded  with  violence,  and 
proved  fatal  to  two  of  the  experimenters.  Phofphorus  de- 
tonates with  this  fait  either  by  trituration  or  percuffion,  but 
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•lie  quantities  ufed  fhould  not  be  more  than  half  a grain  each, 
or  there  will  be  danger  in  the  experiment.  When  this  fait 
is  triturated  in  a mortar  with  a little  cotton  cloth,  frnall  re- 
peated explofions  are  heard  fimilar  to  the  crack  of  a whip, 
and  if  the  cotton  be  dry  and  warm  it  iometimcs  takes  fire. 
When  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  a mixture  of  oxvmuriate  of 
potafh  and  phofphorus,  flakes  of  fire  are  emitted  at  intervals 
for  a confiderable  time.  The  theory  of  thefe  exploiions  is 
this.  The  oxygen  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  combulli- 
bje,  and  at  the  fame  time  lets  go  a quantity  of  caloric  : and 
trituration  or  percuflion  acls  merely  by  bringing  the  particles 
which  combine  within  the  fphere  of  each  other's  attraction. 
The  conllituents  of  the  oxymuriate  of  potafh  are 

58.3  Acid, 

39  2 Potafh, 

2.5  Water. 

It  is  prepared  by  difToIving  one  part  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
afh in  fix  parts  of  water,  and  faturating  the  potafh  with  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas.  When  the  faturation  is  nearly  completed 
the  oxymuriate  falls  down  in  cryftals.  It  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution  in  boiling  water  : as  the  water  cools,  the  pure  hyper- 
oxymuriate  cryflallizes.  The  cryftals  are  to  be  dried  between 
the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  Hyper-oxymuriate  of  foda 
may  be  prepared  by  the  fame  procefs  as  hyper-oxymuriate 
of  potafh  ; it  cryftallizes  in  cubes,  and  it  produces  a ienia- 
tion  of  cold  in  the  mouth.  The  other  hyper-oxymuriates 
that  have  been  examined  are  thofe  of  ammonia,  magnefia, 
lime,  barytes,  and  ftrontian.  See  jMuitl ATK  yield,  in  which 
article  an  account  of  Dr.  Davy’s  experiments  on  it,  with  a 
view  to  its  decompofition,  and  the  refults  will  be  given. 

HYPER  PH  RYGI  AN,  in  Ancient  Muftc , called  by  Eu- 
clid hypermixolydian,  was  the  mo  ft  acute  of  the  thirteen 
inodes  of  Arilloxenus. 

HYPERSARCO  MA,  or  Hypersarco'sis,  from  iv-y, 
and  az.fi,  JleJh,  a fleihy  excrefcence ; fungous  granula- 
tions ; proud  flefti. 

HYPE  RTHYRON,  formed  of  l~^r,  over,  and  S-jpz, 
•ate,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a fort  of  table  ufed  after 
the  manner  of  a frieze,  over  the  jambs  of  Doric  doors  and 
gates,  and  the  lintels  of  windows.  It  lies  immediately  under 
the  corona;  and  is,  by  our  workmen,  ufually  called  the 
king-piece. 

HYPETPIRE,  two  rows  of  pillars  furrounding,  and 
ten  at  each  face  of  any  temple,  & c.  with  a periftyle  within 
ef  fix  columns.  See  Hyi’-ETIIUO-S. 

HYPHASIS,  or  Huph  asis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
river  of  India,  called  anciently  by  the  natives  Beypaiha  ; 
row  the  Be  yah  ; which  fee. 

HYPHEN,  'T;=v,  in  Grammar,  an  accent  or  character, 
which  implies,  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  connect- 
ed into  one  compound  word  — As,  male- admin  fir  at  ion,  See. 

Hyphens  ferve  alfo  to  connect  the  fyllables  of  inch  words 
as  are  divided  by  the  end  ot  the  line. 

HYPHIALTES,  Epju IALTES,  in  Mythology,  names 
given  by  the  Greek*  to  certain  rural  divinities  anfwering  to 
the  Ir.cubi  of  the  Romans. 

HYPHYDRA,  in  Botany,  derived  from  into,  under,  and 
water,  becaufe,  as  Aublet  informs  us,  it  is  always 
found  growing  three  or  four  feet  under  the  furface. — Schreb, 
66 6.  Wil’d.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  629.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  99.  (To- 
nina  ; Aubl.  Guian.  856.  Juff.  443.)  Clafs  and  order, 
MonzciJ  Gynandria , Nat.  Ord.  Plnnta  incertee  Jedis,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  deeply  divided 
into  three,  obovate,  concave,  fmooth  lobes  incurved  at  the 
top.  Cor  none.  Siam  Filaments  fix,  capillary,  long,  in- 
ferted,  at  the  angles,  above  the  germen  ; anthers  roundiftn 
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Pijl.  Germen  empty,  inflated,  membranous,  hexagonal, 
truncated  at  the  top  ; ftyle  capillary,  the  length  of  th<? 
ilamens  ; ftigma  none. — Female,  Cal.  Cor.  and  St  am.  none. 
Pi/l.  Germen  roundifh,  with  three  furrows  ; ftyle  triangu- 
lar ; ftigmas  three,  acute.  Peric:  Capfule  membranous,  of 
one  cell,  and  three  valves.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  ilreaked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  three -cleft.  Corolla  none.  Sta- 
mens  fix.  Female,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Style  Angle. 
Stigmas  three.  Caplule  of  three  valves,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  H.  ample Acctklis.  (Tonina  fluviatilis ; Aubl.  Guian. 
857.  t.  330. — Eriocaulon  amplexicaule  ; Rottb.  Surinam. 

4.  t.  1.  f.  x.) — An  inhabitant  of  waters  at  Guiana  and 
Cayenne,  flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  February.  Thii 
herb  puts  forth  many  branching,  fcattered,  eredt  or  decum- 
bent little Jlems,  funiilhed  with  capillary  radicles;  Leaves 
alternate,  fmooth,  narrow,  lanceolate,  acute,  fringed  longi- 
tudinally with  reddilh  briftles,  feflile,  embracing  the  Item. 
Flowers  capitate,  axillary,  on  folitary  footitalks, 

HYPNOTIC,  ‘Xntvjjny.o;,  derived  from  vino-:,  Jleep,  in 
Medicine,  a remedy  which  promotes  or  induces  deep  ; called 
aifo  foporijlc  and  opiate.  See  alfo  Narco  tics. 

HYPNQTICUS  Serpens,  the  Jleep  Jnake,  in  Zoology,  the 
name  of  an  Ealt  Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent,  called  by  the 
Ceylonele  nintipolong,  a word  importing  the  fame  fenfe.  It 
is  of  a deep  blackiih  brown,  variegated  with  fpots  of  white, 
and  is  a very  fatal  kind  in  its  poifon,  its  bite  always  bringing 
on  a fleep  which  ends  in  death. 

HYPNUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name  for  fome  kind  of 
mofs,  formerly  ufed  in  medicine.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by 
Dillenius,  who  flrft  adopted  it  for  the  particular  genus  to 
which  it  is  now  applied,  to  originate  from  tl? rile, Jleep;  and 
he  jollifies  its  application  on  the  principle  of  fragrant  fub- 
ftances,  like  thefe  modes,  producing  fleep.  Dill.  Mufe.  261. 
Linn.  Gen.  564.  Schreb.  762.  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  94. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1276.  Juft.  n.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  874.  • 
(Leflcia  ; Schreb.  762.  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  93.  t.  10. 
f.  62 — 65.) — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Mufci.  Nat. 
Ord.  Mufci. 

Eft.  Ch.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  from  a lateral  fealy 
(heath.  Outer  fringe  of  iixteen  teeth,  dilated  at  the  bafe  ; 
inner  a vnrioufly-toothed  membrane  ; veil  fmooth. 

This  vaft  and  beautiful  genus  differs  from  Bryum,  (fee 
that  article),  in  no  other  effential  character  than  tlie  lateral, 
not  terminal,  fituation  of  its  female  flowers.  The  habit, 
however,  is  widely  different.  Hyptium  has  ufually  a lax, 
fpreadiug,  repeatedly  branched  ftem,  whence  its  Englifh 
name  of  Feathcr-mofs,  cloathing  the  ground  to  a wide  ex- 
tent, and  being  of  larger  dimen  lion's  than  moll  others  of  this 
family.  The  fpecies  in  the  Flora  Britannica  are  77,  and  a 
few  others  have  been  found  (nice  that  work  came  out.  The 
Species  Mufcorum  of  Hedwig  defines  83  Hypna,  befides 
35  fpecies  of  Lcjhea,  or  Lefnia,  a genus  comprehended  under 
Hyptium  in  Flor.  Brit.  Yet  thefe,  making  together  118, 
form  but  an  inadequate  catalogue  of  the  known  fpecies,  and 
fome  of  them  are  reducible  to  other  genera,  II.  Smith'd 
of  Dickfon  and  Hedwig  being  a Pterogonium  ; and  others 
belonging  to  Hookeria.  The  difference  on  which  Hedwig 
founds  the  diftinftion  between  Hyptium  and  Lcjhea  con  fills  in 
the  inner  fringe,  the  teeth  of  which  in  the  latter  are 'equal  and 
uniform,  ufually  16  in  number,  while  in  the  former  there  are 
16  broad  teeth,  with  fingle  or  double  intermediate  ones. 
This  diftinftion,  however,  proves  not  only  extremely  difficult 
to  difeern,  but  totally  unnatural  as  to  the  fpecies  it  brings  tol 
gether  or  feparates,  and  by  no  means  certain  or  conllant  in 
each. — See  Fringe  of  Mo.sses. 

Hyptium  is  diftributed  into  feveral  fections. 

1.  Capfules  erect.  Shoots  cylindrical. 
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Of  this  TL  pulchellum , Engl.  Bot.  t.  2006,  and  fericeum, 
t.  1445,  the  latter  very  common  on  walls,  roofs,  banks,  and 
trees,  may  ferve  for  examples. 

2.  Capfules  eredf.  Shoots  compreffed,  the  leaves  being 
difpofedin  two  ranks. 

The  only  two  Britifh  fpecies  here  are  complanatum , Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1492,  and  trichomanoides,  t.  1493. 

3.  Capfules  drooping  or  curved.  Shoots  compreffed,  the 
leaves  in  two  ranks. 

Such  are  denticulatum , t.  1260;  crenulalunt , t.  1261  ; fer- 
rulatum,  t.  1262  ; and  the  common  riparliim , t.  2060.  But 
lucens  no  lonner  remains  here,  beinor  now  called  Hookcria 
lucens,  (fee  EIookeria;)  and  there  is  much  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  beautiful  undulatum  ought  alfo  to  make  one  of  a 
new  genus,  marked  by  its  furrowed  capfule. 

4.  Capfules  drooping  or  curved.  Shoots  comprefTed. 
Leaves  imbricated  every  way. 

A handfome  tribe,  fee  fplendens , Engl.  Bot.  t.  1424;  pro - 
liferum,  t.  1494.  Curt.  Loud.  fafc.  1.  t.  72,  very  common 
in  woods,  but  rarely  in  fruit ; and  pralongum,  t.  2035,  alfo 
very  frequent. 

5.  C'aplules  drooping  or  curved.  Shoots  cylindrical. 
Leaves  imbricated  every  way. 

A rather  numerous  feftion,  in  which  we  find  Alopecurum , 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1182,  a native  of  ihady  moiff  rocks;  ferpens , 
t.  1037,  very  common,  known  by  its  white  veil  ; lutefeens, 
t.  1301  ; and  the  beautiful  though  vulgar  purum,  t.  1599. 

6.  Capfules  drooping  or  curved.  Leaves  fquarrofe.' 

The  fharp  prominent  leaves,  projc&ing  on  all  iides  of  the 

branches,  give  the  peculiar  character  of  this  very  dillindf 
fection,  as  in  jluitans , t.  1 448  ; Jlriatum,  t.  1648  ; fella  turn, 
t.  1302  ; and  the  great  well-known  triquetrum,  t.  1622. 

7.  Capfules  drooping  or  curved.  Leaves  curled. 

In  this  elegant  fection  are  rugofum,  t.  2250  ; fcorploides, 
t.  1039,  the  figure  done  from  too  young  a fpecimen,  but 
otherwife  corredb  ; cuprefflforme , t.  i860;  mollufcum,  t.  1327, 
and  a near  relation  ot  the  lall,  though  much  finer,  the  true 
H.  Chr'jla  cafrenfs,  t.  2108,  recently  difeovered  in  Scot- 
land by  Mr.  G.  Don. 

HYPO,  ‘Two,  a Greek  particle  retained  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  divers  words  borrowed  from  tliat  language  ; literally 
denoting  under,  beneath. — In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed' 
to  A=p , Jitpra,  above. 

HYPO-2EOLI AN,  a mode  in  the  Ancient  Mujic,  called 
alfo  by  Euclid  the  grave  hypo-lydian.  This  mode  has  its 
fundamental  a fourth  below  the  aEolian. 

HYPOBOLE,  from  tiro,  and  1 cajl,  or  Subjection, 

in  Rhetoric,  a figure,  fo  called,  when  feveral  things  are  men- 
tioned, that  feem  to  make  for  the  contrary  fide,  and  each  of 
them  refuted  in  order.  This  figure,  when  complete,  con- 
fills  of  three  parts  ; a propofition,  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars with  their  anfwer,  and  a conclufion.  Thus  Cicero, 
upon  his  return  from  banifhment,  vindicates  his  conduct  in 
withdrawing  fo  quietly  and  not  oppofing  the  fadlion  that 
ejected  him.  Pro.  Dom.  cap.  35. 

HYPOCATHARSIS,  'r~oxa0xp.TK,  compounded  of  Ao, 
under,  and  kc£ Saipw,  I purge,  in  Medicine , a too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  ‘‘f croxxurov,  formed  of  the  prepofi- 
tion  Ao,  under,  and  the  verb  «w,  1 burn,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  a fubterrarieous  place,  wherein  was  a fur- 
nace that  ferved  to  heat  the  baths. — Vitruvius  calls  it  cal- 
darium. 

The  ancients  had  properly  two  forts  of  hypocaiifta ; the 
one  called  by  Cicero  vaporarium,  and  by  others  laconicum, 
or  fudatio  ; which  was  a large  fweating  bath,,  in  which  were 


three  brazen  veffels  called  caldarium,  tepidarium,  and  frigU 
darium,  according  to  the  water  contained  therein. 

The  other  hypocaultum  was  a fort  of fornax,  or  oven,  to 
heat  their  winter  pariours,  or  canaliuncuhe  hyberme. 

The  latter  hypocaultum  was  called  alveus  and  fornax  ; 
and  the  man  that  tended  the  fir e,  fornacator.  See  Baths. 

The  remains  of  a Roman  hypocaullum,  or  fweating-room, 
were  difeovered  under  ground  at  Lincoln,  in  1739.  We 
have  an  account  of  tliefe  remains  in  tire  Phil.  Tranf.  N°4<ji. 
feft.  29.  See  Abr.  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

Hypocaustum,  among  the  moderns  is  that  part  or  place 
where  the  fire  is  kept  that  warms  a Hove,  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCH2ERIS,  in  Botany , an  ancient  name 

of  uncertain  derivation.  Linn.  Gen.  405.  Scbreb.  53?. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1620.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Sin. 
FI.  Brit.  840.  .Tulf.  170.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  656.  Giertn. 
t.  160.  Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygam'ta  aqualis.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compoftce  Semijlofculofe,  Linn.  Cicharaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  roundilh,  imbricated,  fwelling 
at  the  bafe  ; the  feales  lanceolate,  acute.  Cor.  compound, 
uniform,  imbricated,  the  florets  hermaphrodite,  equal,  nume- 
rous, each  with  one  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  five-toothed 
petal.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fliort ; anthers 
united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pift.  Germen  ovate  ; itvle 
thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  ttamens ; lligmas  two,  re- 
flexed. P eric,  none,  except  the  clofed  calyx,  afl’uming  a 
globofe  pointed  fliape.  Seeds  folilary,  oblong.  Down 
feathery,  ftalked.  Recept.  clothed  with  linear-lanceolate- 
feales,  the  length  of  the  feeds. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  fomewhat  imbri- 
cated. Down  feathery. 

Obf.  Haller,  Reichard,  and  others  have  remarked,  that 
in  H.  glabra  the  feeds  of  the  circumference  have  feffile  down. 
See  FI.  Brit.  842. 

Five  fpecies  of  Plypocheeris  are  defined  by  Willdenow, 
fome  Linnaean  ones  being  removed  to  Seriola.  Three  are 
natives  of  England  ; the  maculata,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2I5,  found 
in  chalky  open  paftures,  but  rarely;  glabra,  t.  575.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  53,  a native  of  gravelly  fields,  fometimes 
found  among  turnips  in  Norfolk,  in  which  cafe  it  is  very 
luxuriant;  and  radicata , Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  52.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  831,  a very  common  weed. 

The  lirll  is  perennial,  with  a nearly  fclitary,  rather  large, 
yellow  flower,  and  toothed,  rough  leaves  fpotted  with  black. 
The  fecond  is  annual,  fmooth,  with  feveral  fmall,  pale,  yellow* 
flowers,  expanding  in  the  morning  only.  The  third  is  pe- 
rennial, with  rough  runcinate  leaves,  a fmooth  branching 
item,  and  large  flowers  of  a full  yellow. 

The  other  two  fpecies  in  Willdenow  are, 

1.  H.  helvetica,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  165,  a large  and  hand- 
fome plant,  confounded  by  Linnaeus  with  his  maculata,  from 
which  its  narrower,  lanceolate,  unfpotted  leaves,  perfectly 
Ample  ftem  fwelling  upward,  and  very  large  flower  diftin- 
guifh  it.  This  fpecies,  found  on  the  Alps,  is  delineated 
by  Haller,  Allioni,  and  Villars,  being  a favourite  with  alpine 
botanifts. 

2.  H.  minima,  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  238.  (H.  hifpida; 

Roth.  Catal.  v.  1.  100.)  Native  of  Barbary,  refembling 
H.  glabra,  but  fcarcely  half  its  fize,  with  roughifli  leaves 
and  a briftly  calyx. 

EIYPOCHEOMENOS,  a perfon  afflifted  with  a cata- 
raft,  or  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  lens  of  the  eye.  The  terra 
is  derived  from  uVo^ew,  to  fuffufe. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  Anatomy,  from  Ao,  under , 
and  %ov^ob-,  cartilage,  thofe  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen which  are  covered  by  the  inferior  ribs  and  their 
3 S 2 cartilages  1 
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cartilages : they  are  diffinguifhed  by  the  epithets  right  and 
left.  See  Abdomen. 

. HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  in  Medicine,  a diforder  princi- 
pally characterized  by  an  anxious  and  apprehenfive  Hate  of 
mind  in  refpefct  to  the  patient's  health,  and  by  an  imaginary 
buffering  of  many  morbid  affebhons,  together  with  a deranged 
Hate  of  the  digettive  organs. 

This  complaint  lias  been  known  from  ancient  times,  and  has 
received  a great  variety  of  appellations,  many  of  which  have 
been  derived  from  hypothetical  views  of  its  nature.  The  term 
hypochondria fis,  or  hypochondriac  difeafe,  is  taken  from  hypo- 
chondrium , v-oyo-di^m,  which  fignifies  literally  under  the  car- 
tilage, and  is  the  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  the  upper  and 
lateral  regions  of  the  belly  which  lie  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  falfe  ribs.  This  appellation  was  probably  given  to  the 
difeafe  in  quellion,  in  confequence  of  the  general  uneafy  fen- 
fations  which  are  experienced  by  hypochondriacs  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  left  fide  ; as  well  as 
from  the  opinion  of  phyiicians,  that  the  feat  of  thefe  fen- 
fations,  and  of  the  diieale  itlclf,  is  always  in  fome  ot  the 
organs  which  lie  in  the  hypochondria,  and  which  are  the 
ftomach  and  fpleen  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 
The  Arabians  denominated  the  difeafe  Mirachia,  the  word 
Mirach,  in  their  language,  fignifying  the  abdomen  or  belly. 
The  opinion,  which  was  for  a long  time  prevalent,  that  the 
fpleen  was  principally  the  feat  of  the  diforder,  gave  occafion 
to  the  life  of  the  name  of  that  vifeus  to  denote  the  malady. 
And  another  fuppofition,  that  the  difordered  Hate  of  the 
mind  was  excited  by  vapours,  ariling  from  a collection  of 
Feculent  and  offenlive  matter  accumulated  in  the  fpleen  and 
fir  lb  paffages,  gave  rife  to  the  denomination  of  vapours,  by 
which  the  malady  has  alfo  been  defignated.  The  French 
call  hypochondriacal  perions,  malades  imaginaires,  from  the 
various  imaginary  evils  of  which  they'  complain.  The  term 
hyp  and  hypo,  familiarly  ufed  in  this  country,  are  obvioufly 
contractions  of  the  Greek  name. 

It  would  be  impolfible  to  give  a regular  liiHory  of  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  which  is  ever  varying  and  irregular  in 
its  phenomena,  and  includes,  in  different  inffances,  almoff  all 
the  painful  fenfations  and  figns  of  dilordered  functions,  that 
are  witneffed  in  the  various  complaints  incident  to  the  human 
frame.  We  muff  content  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  deli- 
neating the  peculiar  features  of  the  dilorder,  and  enumerating 
fome  of  the  moff  remarkable  circumitances  that  have  been 
obferved  to  accompany  it.  We  might  fay,  in  a few  words, 
that,  after  a feries  of  fymptoms,  evincing  a deranged  Hate 
of  the  bodily  health  in  general,  but  efpecially  of  the  organs 
of  digeffion,  which  have  continued  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  a Hate  of  mind  gradually  {hews  itfelf,  which  is  diffin- 
guilhed  by  the  following  circumffances  ; langour,  hlfleffnefs, 
or  want  of  refolution  and  aftivity  with  refpedt  to  all  under- 
takings : a lownefs  of  fpirits,  fadnefs,  and  timidity  ; and 
with  refpetf  to  all  future  events,  a dread  and  apprehen- 
jion  of  the  worff,  or  moff  unhappy  occurrences,  often  upon 
the  {lighted  grounds.  Bat  this  apprehenfion  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  Hate  of  the  patient’s  health  ; he  attends 
minutely  to  every  change  of  fenfation,  and  from  every'  un- 
ufual  feeling,  though  of  the  flighted  kind,  anticipates  great 
danger,  and  even  death  itfelf.  He  fuppofes  himfelf,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  thefe  fenfations  vary,  affliCfed  with  every 
diforder  in  fuccefiion  that  he  has  either  feen,  heard,  or  read 
©f : and,  in  refpeCf  to  all  thefe  feelings  and  apprehenfions, 
he  commonly  entertains  the  moff  obffin.ate  perfuafion  and 
belief,  and  is  even  difobliged  by  any  perfon,  who  {hall  inti- 
mate that  he  looks  well.  He  is  fond  of  complaining,  and 
tMefome  in  deferibing  his  maladies  : never  iatiated  with 


medicines,  yret  conffantly  anxious  to  fly  from  remedy  to  re- 
medy ; and  equally  deiirous  of  medical  counfel,  yet  foon 
diffatisfied  with  every  phyfician.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
he  is  afflicted  with  moff  unaccountable  fenfations  and  affec- 
tions, which  can  be  only  referred  to  his  imagination. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  charabler  of  hypochondriafis.  This 
ffate  of  mind,  however,  as  we  have  juff  Hated,  is  ufhered  in 
and  accompanied  by  various  fymptoms  of  corporeal  difeafe, 
which  are  principally  referrable  to  a difordered  condition  of 
the  digeffive  organs,  with  which  other  organs  alfo  fuffer  in 
fympathy.  Thus  the  perfon  is  troubled  for  a confider- 
able  time  with  flatulency,  and  a lenfe  of  heat  and  pain 
along  the  courfe  of  the  cefophagus  and  the  pit  of  the 
ffomach,  called  heart-burn,  fometimes  attended  with  aci- 
dity and  fometimes  with  a feeling  of  oilinefs  and  ranci- 
dity, efpecially  when  eructation  takes  place.  The  air, 
which  is  evolved  in  the  ffomach,  produces  great  diffention 
of  that  organ,  and  this  diffention  is  always  accompanied  with 
an  uneafy  feeling  and  fenfe  of  anxiety  : this  wind  afterwards 
deicends  into  the  bowels,  producing  croaking  and  rumbling 
noifes,  called  lorborigmi,  and  exciting  pricking  pains, 
“ fnatchings,  thumpings,  and  pulfations  in  the  belly,”  as 
Maudeville  deferibes  them,  which  conliff  of  flight  convuliive 
motions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  appetite  is  fre- 
quently bad,  but  in  fome  cafes  craving,  and  is  generally 
irregular  in  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the  alvine  dilcharge. 
As  the  diforder  advances  the  patient  is  generally  very  coffive, 
difeharging  black  hardened  excrement,  with  much  pain  and 
ffraining.  At  this  time  the  bowels  are  moved  with  diffi- 
culty, and  require  ffrong  cathartics  to  produce  any  effebt  : 

1 Hemorrhoids  or  piles,  elpecially  internal  ones,  accompanied 
with  great  pain,  and  not  unfrcquently  with  bleeding,  are 
liable  to  occur.  Sometimes  a diarrhoea  fuddenly  comes  on  ; 
but  fo  far  from  giving  relief,  it  rather  exhaufts  the  ffrength 
of  the  patient,  and  leaves  him  low  and  dejebted. 

While  thefe  fymptoms  of  indig, eftion  prevail,  others, 
which  appear  to  be  the  direbl  or  indirect  confequence  of 
them,  are  often  very  troublefome.  There  is  often  a weight, 
opprefiion,  or  tightnefs  felt  about  the  prcecordia,  with  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart:  the  face  is  frequently  flufhed,  and 
Hying  heats  are  felt  even  over  the  whole  body  : the  head 
often  aches,  and  the  eyes  are  dim.  The  urine  is  various : it  is 
often  of  a wheyifh,  or  milky  white  appearance,  which  always 
announces  a great  weaknefs  and  diforder  in  the  chylopoctic 
vifeera  : at  other  times  a pale  and  limpid  urine  is  paffed  in 
large  quantities,  efpecially  after  any  agitation  of  mind,  or 
hurry  of  fpirits.  Gold  fweats,  which  alternate  with  flufhes 
of  heat,  fainting,  giddinefs,  deafnefs,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
and  dilturbed  and  unrefrefning  fleeps,  from  which  the  patient 
wakes  in  fright,  are  common  fymptoms  in  the  advanced 
ffages  of  the  diforder.  The  whole  nervous  fyllem  is  de- 
ranged. The  patient  generally  feels  a much  more  oppreflive 
fenfation  of  weaknefs  and  fatigue  than  is  natural,  confider- 
ing  the  mufeular  ffrength  which  he  is  capable  of  exerting. 
Slight  fymptoms  of  debility',  which  in  another  perfon  would 
hardly  produce  any  difagreeable  effebl,  for  inffance,  Hidden 
diffention  of  the  ffomach,  flight  palpitation,  or  colic,  in- 
ftantly  occafion  all  the  alarming  feelings  of  fear  and  appre- 
henfion, and  thefe  are  accompanied  with  a degree  of  anxiety 
which  cannot  be  deferibed. 

But  the  hypochondriac  has  many  painful  feelings  in  parts 
where  no  difeafe  apparently  exiffs,  and  many  dileafed  per- 
ceptions which  command  his  belief,  and  greatly  add  to  the 
fum  of  his  mifery.  A number  of  thofe  diftrelfing  feelings 
are  often  external  pains,  feated  immediately  under  the  flan, 
and  in  parts  which,  when  examined,  appear  to  be  in  a found, 
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ftate.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  one 
or  two  of  the  ribs  ; fometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
th  igh,  or  arm  ; fometimes  in  the  back,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  fcalp.  That  thefe  painful  feelings  are  generally 
tranfmitted  from  impreffions  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  ap- 
pears from  this  ; that  they  are  mod  frequent,  when  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  indigeftion,  flatulency,  codive- 
nefs,  or  colic  : what  is  very  remarkable,  the  external  pain 
is  often  increafed  by  preffure.  Dr.  Crichton  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a gentleman  who  differed  exceedingly  from  thefe 
falle  pains.  If  the  finger  was  preffed  upon  the  pained  part, 
it  generally  excited  fpaims  in  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and 
occafioned  fo  much  agony,  as  to  make  him  fcream  aloud  ; 
after  the  predure  was  removed,  the  pain  ceafed.  Thefe 
pains  were  eondantly  fhifting  their  place,  and  often  wandered 
over  half  the  patient’s  body  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Whytt,  after  enumerating  many  fadls,  concludes,  “ that 
faintings,  tremors,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  convulfive  mo- 
tions, and  great  fearfulnefs,  may  be  often  owing  more  to  the 
infirm  date  of  the  fird  paffages,  than  to  any  fault  either  in 
the  brain  or  heart  and  he  farther  remarks,  in  regard  to 
himfelf,  “ When  my  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  out  of 
order,  and  affected  with  an  uneafy  fenfation  from  wind,  I 
have  not  only  been  feniible  of  a general  debility  and  fiatnefs 
of  fpirits,  but  the  unexpected  opening  of  a door,  or  any 
fuch  triding  unforefeen  accident,  has  initantly  occafioned  an 
odd  fenfation  about  my  heart,  extending  itfelf  from  thence 
to  my  head  and  arms,  and,  in  a lefier  degree,  to  the  inferior 
parts  of  my  body.  At  other  times,  when  my  domach  is  in 
a firmer  date,  I have  no  fuch  feelings,  or  at  leait  in  a very 
fmall  degree,  from  caufes  which  might  be  thought  more 
apt  to  produce  them.”  Whytt  on  Nervous  Diforders, 
chap.  iii. 

When  the  difagreeable  feelings,  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  and 
unremitting  anxiety  and  attention  to  their  health  and  to  every 
new  fenfation,  have  continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  which 
is  longer  or  fnorter,  according  to  a variety  of  circum- 
dances,  difeafed  perceptions  fuddenly  arife,  which  claim  the 
belief  of  hypochondriacs.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  extravagant  ideas  which  enter  into  the 
minds  of  fuclypeople,  fince  they  are  infinitely  various.  Some 
think  that  their  extremities  and  polteriors  are  made  of  glafs  ; 
others  that  their  legs  are  as  loft  as  wax  ; feme  think  they 
have  no  heart,  others  that  they  have  no  foul ; others  fancy 
that  they  are  dead,  and  others  that  they  are  changed  to 
monlters,  &c.  In  others,  the  diforder  verges  upon  melan- 
choly, and  ideal  pains  of  poverty,  perfecution  of  enemies, 
fecret  vengeance,  and  calumny,  haunt  them  perpetually  : but 
in  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  may  be  conlidered  as  having  paffed 
the  limits  of  hypochondriafis,  and  put  on  the  character  of  in- 
fanity.  When  hypochondriafis  arifes  from  difeafed  vifeera, 
the  erroneous  ideas,  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind 
of  the  patients,  generally  concern  their  own  frame.  It  is 
not  very  ealy  to  trace  thefe  erroneous  perceptions  to  the 
original  painful,  yet  obfeure  fenfations  in  tire  body,  to  which 
they  owe  their  exiftence.  It  is  only,  indeed,  by  a long  con- 
tinuance of  thefe  fenfations,  that  they  become  affociated 
with  the  flrange  notions  of  hypochondriacifm.  “ Nothing 
can  be  more  interelling,”  Dr.  Crichton  remarks,  ‘‘  to  a 
phyfician  who  is  endowed  with  only  a moderate  fhare  of  the 
Spirit  of  obfervation,  than  the  progrefsof  this  complaint  in 
a number  of  patients,  efpecially  in  regard  to  its  effects  on 
the  mind.  They  always  ftruggle  more  or  lefs  in  the  be- 
ginning, with  the  lownefs  and  dejettion  which  affedt  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  many  a fevere  conteft  has  taken  place  be- 
tween their  natural  good  fenfe,  and  the  involuntary  fuggef- 
tions  which  arife  from  the  obfeure  and  painful  feelings  of 


their  difeafed  nerves,  that  a firm belief  in  the  reaiity  of  fuch 
thoughts  gains  a full  conqueft  over  their  judgment.  A. firm 
belief  in  any  perception  never  takes  place  until  it  has  acquired 
a certain  degree  of  force  ; and  as  all  impreffions  which  arife 
from  the  viiccra  of  the  abdomen  are  naturally  obfeure,  we 
fee  the  reafon  why  thefe  muff  continue  for  a great  length  of 
time,  or  be  often  repeated  before  they  can  draw  a perfon’s 
attention  from  the  ordinary  impreffions  of  external  objects, 
which  are  clear  and  diftindt,  and  before  they  acquire  fuch  a 
degree  of  vividnefs  as  to  deltroy  the  operations  of  reafon.” 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derange- 
ment, &c.  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

Dr.  Crichton  thus  attempts  to  explain  the  faft,  that  the 
fource  of  the  mental  illufion  generally  lies  in  the  abdomen. 
“ Mod  ©f  the  objedts  which  furround  us  have  been  exa- 
mined by  feveral  of  our  fenfes  ; we  have  compared  the  va- 
rious fenfations  they  have  yielded,  and  thefe,  therefore,  be- 
come affociated  in  our  minds  ; fo  that  if  any  external  body, 
thus  examined,  be  again  prefented  to  only  one  of  our  fenfes, 
the  idea  of  all  its  various  qualities  is  recalled,  and  we  necef- 
farily  believe  in  their  reality.  The  fources  of  almoit  all  our 
perceptions,  while  we  are  in  health,  lie  in  external  objects  ; 
tor  the  nerves  of  the  external  fenfes  are  the  only  ones  of 
our  whole  frame  which  convey  clear  impreffions  to  the 
intellectual  part.  Hence  we  acquire  a natural  habit  of 
aferibing  all  ilrong  impreffions  to  fome  external  caufe.  In 
cafes,  therefore,  where  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  cannot  be 
examined,  a falfe  judgment  may  eafily  arife.  The  languor 
and  pain  and  various  uneafy  fenfations,  which  a hypochondriac 
feels,  naturally  withdraw  his  attention  from  furrounding  ob- 
jects ; and  as  the  exercife  of  his  judgment  is  weakened  by 
the  fame  circumfiances,  he  does  not  examine  the  unrea- 
fonable  ideas  with  accuracy,  when  they  are  firll  prefented  to 
his  mind.  Painful  feelings  are  affociated  with  melancholy 
thoughts  ; and  new  and  uncommon  feelings,  upon  the  fame 
principle,  are  aferibed  to  ilrange  and  uncommon  caufes. 
The  weaknefs,  therefore,  which  a hypochondriac  feels  in  hia 
limbs,  makes  him  imagine  they  are  unable  to  fupport  him  ; 
but  if  they  cannot  do  to,  he  concludes  they  mult  bend  or 
break;  the  idea  of  fragility,  or  flexibility,  however,  is  often 
derived  from  fuch  fubllances  as  wax  and  glafs,  and  he  there- 
fore believes  that  his  limbs  are  made  of  fome  kind  of  fimilar 
materials.”  Loc.  cit.  p.  208. 

In  a word,  thefe  lingular  notions  of  the  hypochondriac  may 
be  conlidered  as  arifing  from  a long  recurrence  of  novel  and 
dillrefling  fenfations,  conne&ed  with  a morbid  ilate  of  the  ner. 
vous  fyilem  in  general,  and  of  the  mind  or  fpirits  in  particu- 
lar, which  ablorb  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  the 
exclulion  of  common  impreffions : and  as  the  perturbed  and. 
agitated  mind  converts  every  obfeure  impreflion  on  the  fight, 
for  inftance,  into  vilions  of  horrible  form,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  if  the  iinprellions  continue,  it  conceives  a firm  belief ; 
fo  thefe  unufual  fenfations  in  the  interior  of.  the  body  become 
the  ground-work  of  falfe  and  extravagant  perceptions. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  tor  the  ordinary  ftip- 
pofitions  of  hypochondriacs,. that  they  are  affected  with  cer- 
tain dangerous  or  loathfome  dil'eafes  ; when  it  is  recolledted, 
that  fcarcely  any  organ  or  portion  of  the  body  altogether 
efcapes  being  the  feat  of  fome  uneafinefs  or  irregularity  cf 
function,  which,  in  the  watchful  anxiety  of  the  patient’s 
mind,  and  his  difpoiition  to  defpondency,  at  once  becomes 
the.objedt  of  his  attention  and  evil  forebodings.  Like  hyjle - 
ria  in  the  female,  this  difeafe  a flumes  the  form,  and  mimics 
the  fymptoms,  of  almoft  all  other  diieafes.  When  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  occur,  with  intermiflions  of  the  pulle, 
tightnefs  in  the  chett,  puliation  in  the  abdomen,  See.  from, 
over-diilention  of  the  itomach  hy  food  or  flatulency,  the.: 
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hypochondriac  immediately  fuppofes  that  hydrothorax, 
dropfy  of  the  pericardium,  aneurifm  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
great  artery,  angina  peftoris,  or  fome  fucli  formidable  dif- 
eafe,  with  which  his  reading  or  enquiries  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted, is  already  his  lot.  If,  from  fympathy  with  the 
fame  organs,  the  head  is  affedled  with  giddinefs,  or  pain,  the 
eyes  occaiionally  dim,  the  vifion  double,  or  otherwise  incor- 
reft,  the  ears  affedled  with  a ringing  noife,  &c.  the  notion  of 
fome  diieafe  fixed  in  the  brain  immediately  occurs,  which  is 
at  one  time  fuppoied  to  be  hydrocephalus,  at  another  an 
abfeefs  in  the  brain,  or  fome  morbid  adhefion  among  the  mem- 
branes, &c.  And  in  like  manner,  every  other  organ  of  the 
body  is  in  its  turn  believed  to  be  the  feat  of  fome  fatal  and 
irremediable  malady. 

While  this  general  difturbed  Hate  of  the  fenfations  con- 
tinues, the  fleep  is  commonly  imperfedl  and  interrupted,  and 
every  variety  of  didreffing  dreams  is  excited  ; fo  that  the 
patients  frequently  awake  fuddenly,  with  darting  and  in  great 
terror,  iuppoiing  themfelves  haunted  by  all  forts  of  rnonders 
and  vifions  which  imagination  can  fugged,  and  differing 
much  from  thofe  oppredive  feelings,  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  denomination  of  incubus  or  night-mare.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  fome  of  the  fancies,  entertained  by 
hypochondriacs,  may  have  originated  in  thefe  dreams,  and  be- 
come rivetted  by  repetition,  from  the  recurrence  of  the  pe- 
culiar fenfations  which  called  forth  the  trains  of  ideas.  See 
JDkeams. 

It  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  attempt  to  illudrate  all  the  va- 
rious abfurd  notions  which  hypochondriacs  have  in  different 
indances  entertained,  and  the  drange  refolutions  which  they 
have  formed  in  confequence  ; many  examples  of  them  are  de- 
tailed by  writers  on  mental  derangement,  of  which  one  or 
two  may  fuffice.  Tulpius  relates,  that  a painter  of  confi- 
derable  reputation  imagined  that  all  his  bones  were  become 
fo  foft  and  pliant,  that  they  mud  neceffarily  bend  like  wax, 
if  he  attempted  to  walk,  or  if  any  hard  body  was  druck 
againd  them.  In  conformity  with  the  fears  which  fuch  a 
notion  infpired,  he  kept  his  bed  during  the  whole  winter, 
imagining  that  if  he  arofe,  his  legs  would  be  compreffed  by 
his  own  weight  into  a lump  like  clay  or  wax.  (See  his 
Obi.  Med.  lib,,  i.  cap.  18.)  Marcus  Donatushas  dated,  that 
a balder  of  Ferrara  believed  he  was  made  of  butter,  and  on 
that  account  would  not  approach  the  oven,  led  he  fhould 
melt.  (Hid.  Med.  Rar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.)  The  fame  author 
has  recorded  the  cafe  of  a perfon,  of  the  name  of  Vincen- 
tinus,  who  believed  that  he  was  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize, 
that  he  could  not  go  through  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
His  phyfician  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  forcibly  led 
through  it,  which  was  done  accordingly,  but  not  without  a 
fatal  effedt ; for  Vincentinus  cried  out,  as  he  was  forced  along, 
that  the  flelh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  and  that  his  limbs  were 
broken  off,  of  which  terrible  impreffionhe  died  in  a few  days, 
accufing  thofe  who  conducted  him  of  being  his  murderers, 
(ibid.)  Dr.  Darwin  had  witneffed  twice  an  imaginary  itch, 
and  twice  an  imaginary  diabetes,  when  there  was  not  the 
lead  vedige  of  either  of  thofe  difeafes,and  once  an  imaginary 
deafnefs,  where  the  patient  heard  perfectly  well ; and  an  imagi- 
nary venereal  difeafe,  when  they  haye  only  deferved  it,  is  a 
very  common  hallucination  among  moded  young  men.  See 
Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  clafs  iii.  i.  2. 

Although  a great  majority  of  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
efpecially  of  the  flighter  kind,  even  when  they  have  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time,  do  not  lead  to  any  feriousre- 
fult  ; yet  there  are  many  indances  in  which  the  adtua'l  date 
of  corporeal  difeafe  is  ultimately  demon  drated,  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fymptoms  in  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies  ; 
/uch  as  apoplexy,  palfy,  jaundice,  dropfy,  tympany, ' and 


pulmonary  ccnfumption  ; not  to  mention  the  more  complete 
difeafes  of  the  intelledt,  confirmed  mania,  melancholy,  and  fa- 
tuity, in  which  they  occaiionally  end.  For  although  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  may  be  but  flight  in 
the  fird  indance,  and  will  yield  to  the  regimen  adopted  for  its 
removal  ; yet  difeafed  vafcular  adlion,  when  long  continued, 
whether  idiopathic  or  fympathic,  frequently  leads  to  morbid 
dructure,  to  great  congeltions,  and  to  flow  inflammation, 
with  adhefions,  effuiions  of  lymph  and  ferurn,  &c.  which 
are  the  confequences  of  the  latter.  See  Whytt  on  Nervous 
Dilorders,  chap.  vi. 

Caufes  of  Hypochondriacs. — Some  perfons  are  obvioufly 
much  more  liable  to  hypochondriacal  affedlions  than  others  ; 
and  this  predijpofition  to  the  difeafe  appears  to  confid  in  a pe- 
culiarity of  conllitution  of  the  nervous  fydem,  and  of  the 
digeftive  organs.  This  conllitution  is  not  always  to  be  didin- 
guiffied  by  external  charadlcr  ; but  it  belongs  more  particu- 
larly to  the  male  fex,  to  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  and 
to  the  melancholic  temperament  : it  is  commonly  original,  or 
diftinguiflies  the  individual  from  his  birth  ; and  is  often  he- 
reditary, having  exified  in  his  progenitors  ; but  it  may  be 
brought  on  by  difeafe,  by  improper  aliment,  and  certain 
modes  of  life.  The  difeafe,  however,  occafionally  takes 
place  in  perfons  of  the  fanguineous  temperament,  as  we  {hall 
llate  immediately.  With  .refpeft  to  the  conllitution  of  the 
digedive  organs,  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Whytt  and  Dr. 
Crichton,  that  this  does  not  confid  folely  in  debility  ; fince 
we  fometimes  fee  the  appetite  good,  and  digedion  well  per- 
formed, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  we  often  meet 
with  indigedion  and  difordered  dates  of  the  domach  and 
bowels,  in  perfons  who  have  never  differed  any  hypochon- 
driafis.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  therefore,  as  a peculiar  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  of  thefe  parts,  which  are  readily  put 
into  an  unnatural  or  depraved  date  of  feeling. 

The  exciting  caufes  are  fuch  circum dances  as  tend  to  aug- 
ment or  produce  this  derangement  of  the  chylopoelic  vifeera, 
and  of  the  general  date  of  the  nervoqs  power.  Among 
thefe  we  may  enumerate  great  watching  ; exceffive  fatigue  ; 
anxious  purfuit  of  bufinefs  ; a fedentary  life  ; intenfe  applica- 
tion to  dudy;  excefs  in  venery  ; all  the  depreffing  paffions, 
however  produced,  as  grief,  anxiety,  and  fear  ; general  re- 
pletion in  refpedt  to  food,  or  the  ufe  of  improper  diet  ; in- 
termitting and  remitting  fevers.  To  thefe  mod  writers  on 
the  fubjedl  have  added,  the  prevalence  of  a gouty  humour, 
or  the  exillence  of  atonic,  mifplaced  or  retrocedent  gout  i 
the  receffion  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions  ; and  the  reten- 
tion and  fuppreffion  of  accudomed  evacuations,  as  the  cata- 
menia and  haemorrhoids. 

The  former  of  thefe  caufes  invariably  influence  the  digef- 
tive organs,  deflroy  the  appetite  for  food,  and  render  the 
domach  incapable  of  converting  that  which  is  taken  into 
nutriment  ; hence  the  load  and  oppreffion  after  eating,  the 
torpor,  fleeplefsnefs,  See.  which  enfue.  At  the  fame  time 
an  extreme  mobility  of  the  nervous  fydem  is  induced,  efpe- 
cially by  exhaudion,  from  watching,  hard  dudy,  or  any  other 
continued  and  anxious  purfuit,  or  where  there  is  any  fevere 
depreffing  emotion  of  mind.  Thefe  caufes,  therefore,  at 
once  give  rife  to  that  didurbed  Hate  of  the  nervous  fydem 
which  takes  the  alarm  at  every  difagreeable  or  unufual  fen- 
fation,  and  to  that  derangement  of  the  organs  of  digedion, 
which,  from  their  peculiar  and  univerfal  fympathy  with  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  tends  to  multiply  thofe  morbid  fen- 
fations. Hoffmann  remarks,  that  intenfe  iludy  operates  in  an 
additional  way,  in  confequence  of  the  pollure  of  thedudeot; 
who,  in  leaning  forwards  immediately  after  the  domach  is  dif- 
tended  with  food,  neceffarily  occaiions  a preffure  upon  the 
vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  and  efpecially  upon  the  meferaic 
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veins  ; whence  the  circulation  through  the  liver  is  impeded, 
and  confeauently  corigeftion  mult  take  place  in  the  various 
organs  of  that  cavity.  (Syft.  Med.  Ration,  tom.  i.  lib  ii. 
cap.  ro.)  This  difeafe,  therefore,  has  been  obferved  to  be 
particularly  frequent  in  literary  men.  Thefe  congestions 
have,  in  fail,  been  found  to  exile  in  fuch  cafes.  Dr.  Whytt 
fays,  “ in  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac difeafe,  the  meferaic  and  other  veins  which  meet 
to  form  the  vena  portarum  (the  great  vefi'el  which  fupplies 
the  liver),  have  been  often  found  greatly  diftended  with 
blood.  But,”  he  adds,  “ this  diftenlion  of  thofe  veins,  if 
any  thing  preternatural,  was  probably  only  a confequence  or 
fonie  obltrudtipn  of  the  liver,  and  not  to  be  reckoned,  as  it 
has  been  byfome  authors, the  caufe  of  that  diftemper.”  (Loc. 
cit.  chap.  5.)  Obftrutlion  by  dire  ft  preffure  on  the  vena 
porta  mull  occafion  the  fame  effects  on  the  other  abdominal 
vifcera  as  obftrutlion  in  the  liver  itfelf ; and  thefe  effects, 
Dr.  Whytt  alleges,  are  occafioned  “ by  hindering  the  free 
circulation  of  the  fluids  through  thefe  parts,  by  affefting 
their  nerves  with  an  uneafy  fenlation,  and  by  preventing  di- 
geition  ; in  the  liver  and  fpleen,  by  impeding  the  fecretion 
of  bile,  and,  by  their  weight,  occalioning  a difagreeable 
fenfation,  not  only  in  thefe,  but  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
by  fympathy  ; in  the  mefentery,  by  preventing  tile  further 
preparation  of  the  chyle,  and  its  courfe  towards  the  thoracic 
duel ; in  the  uterus  and  ovaria,  by  diflurbing  the  functions 
of  thefe  parts,  and  by  eonient  affecting  the  itomach  and 
bowels.” 

The  latter  caufes  above-mentioned,  efpecially  the  previous 
occurrence  of-  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  may  give 
rife  to  hypochondriafis,  by  their  well-known  influence  on  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  cipecially  the  liver  and  fpleen,  which  they 
often  leave  in  an  enlarged,  indurated,  or  feirrhous  date  ; 
from  which  the  red  of  the  adjoining  organs  will  be  dif- 
ordered  in  the  way  juft  dated.  The  obfervation,  that  wan-, 
dering  gout,  as  it  lias  been  called,  gives  rife  to  thefe  nervous 
derangements  is  as  old  as  Aretreus  ; and  Mufgrave,  Whytt, 
and  others  among  the  moderns,  have  borne  tedimony  to  the 
correflnefs  of  the  obfervation.  It  is,  however,  only  an 
hypothetical  expreffion  of  the  fail,  that  when  a regular  fit  of 
gout  has  occurred,  thefe  local  and  varying  complaints  have 
for  a time  difappeared  ; hut  affords  no  jiill  grounds  for  the 
fuppofition  of  a morbid  humour  afloat  in  the  fyllem.  (See 
Gout  and  Humoral  Pathology.)  And  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  relief  of  hypochondriacal  lymptoras,  on  the  appearance 
of  certain  puflular,  feurfy,  or  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  has 
been  deemed  a further  proof  that  complaints  of  this  kind 
proceed  from  fome  .morbid  humour  in  the  blood  ; a notion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  refute  in.  the  articles  juft  re- 
ferred to.  See  Whytt,  loc.  cit»  Mufgrave  de  Arthritide 
Anomala,  cap.  19. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  proximate  caufe,  or  the  cffcntial  con- 
ftituent  part  of  the  difeafe,  almoll  all  writers  have  agreed  in 
referring  it  to  a morbid  condition  of  the  chylopoetic  and 
other  abdominal  vifcera,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 
enumeration,  by  Dr.  Whytt.  “ Many  authors,”  he  obferves, 
“ have  aferibed  this  diforder  in  men  to  obftruflions  in  the  ■ 
fpleen,  liver,  and  mefentery.  Highmore  to  a vitiated  con- 
llitntion  of  the  ftomach.  (Exercit.  de  paflione  hyfter.  et 
affefl.  hypochond.)  Willis  to  an  indifpofition  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  or  to  a fault  of  the  fpirits.  Etmuller,.  who  con- 
founds the  hypochondriac  difeafe,,  when  in  a higher  degree, 
with  the  feurvy,  has  written  a d'iflertation  to  prove  that  its 
feat  is  not  in  the  fpleen,  but  in  the  intellines,  efpecially  in 
that  part  of  the  colon  which  lies  in  the  left  hypochbndre,  in 
which  the  excrements  often  itagnate,  and  where  much  wind 
is  pent  up.  (Opera,  p.  1820.)  Sydenham  aferibes  the  fame 


diftemper  to  an  ataxy  or  confufion  of  the  fpirits.  (Epift.  ad. 
D.  Cole.)  Maudeville  to  a .iifordcred  chylification,  and  a 
deficiency  or  paucity  of  the  fpirits.  (Treatife  on  the  hy- 
pochond. and  hyfter.  Paffions,  Dial.  1.  and  2.)  Juncker 
makes  the  caufa  proxima  of  the  hypochondriac  afferition  to 
conlift  in  an  obftrudled  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
portarum  and  vifcera  comiedled  with  it.  (Confpeflus  Me- 
dicine, p.  186.)  Boerhaave  derives  it  from  an  atrabdiary 
humour  lodging  in  the  pancreas,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  neigh- 
bouring organs.  (Aphorilm  1098.)  Hoffmann  from  a per- 
verted periftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and  intellines.  (Syft. 
Med.  Rat.  tom.  iii.  p.  3.  cap.  5.)  And,  laftly,  Dr.  Cheyne 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  great  nervous  diforders  proceed  from 
fome  glandular  obftrudlion  in  the  ftomach,  bowels,  liver, 
fpleen,  mefentery,  or  other  organs  of  the  lower  belly.  (Eug- 
lilh  Malady,  part  ii.  cap.  7.)” 

It  may  be  obferved, then,  that  the  obfervationsof  phyficians 
from  early  times  have  nearly  coincided,  in  referring  the  feat  of 
the  difeafed  aftion,  upon  which  the  fymptoms  of  hypochon- 
driafis depend,  to  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  ; that  the  very 
appellation  of  the  difeafe  is  deduced  from  fuch  obfervations  ; 
that  the  uneafy  fenfations  ot  patients,  under  this  dileafe,, 
are  principally  aferibed  to  the  fame  part  of  the  body  ; andl 
tiiat  the  diieaie  often  terminates  in  attual  morbid  ftrutture 
of  the  organs  there  contained.  The  manner  in  which  dif- 
eale  in  thefe  organs  may  give  rife  to  the  lingular  morbid 
fenfations  in  dillant  organs,  has  been  briefly  touched  upon 
above  ; and  thofe  who  wifh  for  farther  illuftration,  in  regard 
to  the  wonderful  and  widely  extended  fympathy,  which  ob- 
tains between  the  alimentary  canal  and  almoll  the  whole 
fyllem,  will  be  gratified  by  the  perufal  of  the  firll  chapter 
or  Dr.  Whytt’s  treatife,  fo  often  referred  to  in  -this  article. 
(See  alfo  Sympathy.)  A very  able  and  experienced  teacher 
in  London  infers  from  thefe  farits,  which  opinion,  he  alleges, 
is  corroborated  by  the  fuperior  fuccefs-  of  a particular  mode 
of  treatment,  “ that  the  proximate  caufe  of  hypochondriafis, 
in  a curative  view,  confifts  in  a fluggilh  and  irregular  ftate 
of  the  hepatic  function.”  Dr.  Curry's  Syllabus  of  Ledfures- 
at  Guy’s  Hofpital,  p.  199. 

IMagnnfs. — There  is  fome  difficulty  in  drawing  a precife 
line  ot  diltinction  between  hypochondriafis,  on  tLe  one  hand, 
and  dyfpepfia  (indigeftion),  hyjleria,  and  melancholia,  on  the 
other.  This  arifes  partly  from  the  circumftance,  that  thefe 
difeafes  have  all  feverai  fymptoms  in  common  ; that  hypo- 
chondriafis is  often'  combined  with  one  or  other  of  them  ; 
and  that  they  fometimes  reciprocally  pafs  into  each  other. 
There  are  few  cafes  of  hypochondriafis  in  which  fome  degree 
of  dyfpepfia  is  not  prefent ; but  Dr.  Cullen  has  pointed  out 
a ftriking  difference  in  the  difeafe,  as  it  occurs  -in'  two  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  or  dates  of  the  cenftitution  : firft,  as 
it  occurs  in  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  in  men  of  a fanguine 
temperament,  and  of  a lax  and  flaccid  habit and,  fecondly,. 
as  it  occurs  in  elderly  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of  a melancholic  ' 
temperament,  and  of  a firm  and  rigid  habit.  “ Thefe  two 
different  cafes  of  the  combination  of  vapours  and  dyfpepfia,” 
he  fays,  “ I confider  as  two  diftindl  difeafes,  to  be  diltin- 
guifhed  chiefly  by  the  temperament  prevailing  in  the  perfons  ■ 
affefled.  As  the  dyfpepfia  of  fanguine  temperaments  is  often 
without  vapours  ; and  as  the  vapours,  wheajoined  with  dyf- 
pepfia. in  fuch  temperaments,  may  be  confidered  as  perhaps 
always  a fymptom  of  the  afferition  of  the  ftomach,  fo  to  this 
combination  of  dyfpepfia  and  vapours,  I would  ftill  apply 
the  appellation  of  dyfpepfia,'’  &c.  “ But  the  combination 

of  dyfpepfia  and  vapours  in  melancholic  temperaments,  as 
the  vapours,  or  the  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  temperament, 
are  effential  circumftances  of  the  difeafe  ; and  as  this  turn  of 
mind-,  is  often  with  few  or  only  flight  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia, 

and: 
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and  even  though  the  latter  be  attending,  as  they  feem  to  be 
rather  the  effedfs  of  the  general  temperament  than  of  any 
primary  or  topical  affection  of  the  ftomach,  I confider  tliis 
combination  as  a very  different  difeafe  from  the  former,  and 
would  apply  to  it  flridtly  the  appellation  of  hypochondriafis.” 
Dr.  Cullen  farther  remarks,  “ I believe  the  affection  of  the 
mind  is  commonly  different  in  the  two  difeafes  ; in  dyfpepfia 
it  is  often  languor  and  timidity  only,  ealily  difpelled  ; while 
in  hypochondriacs  it  is  generally  the  gloomy  and  rivetted 
apprehenlion  of  evil.  The  two  difeafes  are  alfo  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  other  circumftances.  Dyfpepf a,  as  I have  faid, 
is  often  a fymptomatic  affedfion,  while  hypochondriafis  is, 
perhaps,  always  a primary  and  idiopathic  difeafe.  As  de- 
bility may  be  induced  by  many  different  caufes,  dyfpepfia  is 
a frequent  difeafe,  while  hypochondriafis,  depending  upon  a 
peculiar  temperament,  is  more  rare."  Cullen,  Firlt  Lines, 
par.  1227  and  1231. 

Mod  of  the  older  writers  confider  hyjlerical  and  hypochon- 
driacal affections  as  effentially  the  fame,  differing  no  more 
from  each  other  than  as  the  frame  of  the  female  fex,  in  which 
hyjleria  mod  commonly  occurs,  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
the  male,  which  is  mod  liable  to  hypochondriafis  ; or  inaf- 
niuch  as  the  uterus  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  one  cafe,  while  the  liver,  fpleen,  or  fome  contiguous 
vifeus,  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  deranged  in  the  other.  The 
intelligent  phyCcian,  Fred.  Hoffmann,  feems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Crd  to  point  out  the  difference  of  the  two  difeafes, 
in  refpedf  to  their  fymptoms,  caufes,  and  termination.  (Med. 
Rat.  Syd.  tom.  iii.  p.  4.  cap.  5.  § 5 & 6.)  There  is  this 
ob/ious  difference  between  hylteria  and  the  difeafe  in  quef- 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  fpirits,  to  wit,  while  in  hypo- 
chondriafis thefe  are  always  in  fome  degree  low,  infpiring  the 
patient  with  a greater  or  lefs  dread  and  apprehenflon  with 
refpedf  to  the  date  of  his  bodily  health  ; no  perfons,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a greater  flow  of  high  fpirits  than  hyderical 
patients  often  exhibit ; and  the  fuddennefs  with  which  the 
fymptoms  change  from  one  clafs  to  an  oppofite  one,  without 
any  evident  caufe,  or  on  the  flighted  imaginable,  is  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  features  of  the  hyderical  difeafe,  not  to 
mention  the  peculiar  convulfive  paroxyfms,  the  globus,  &c. 
which  very  frequently  accompany  the  latter.  See  Hysteria. 

With  regard  to  the  dillindtion  between  hypochondriafis 
and  melancholy,  an  ambiguity  has  arifen,  not  only  from  the 
one  occafionally  degenerating  into  the  other,  but  from  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men,  as  to  the  ufe  of 
the  terms.  The  generality  of  writers  agree  in  confining 
the  term  hypochondriafis  to  thofe  in  dances  of  dejedfion  of 
fpirits  and  gloomy  apprehelifions,  which  relate  exclufively 
to  the  perfonal  bodily  health  of  the  patient,  while  they  ap- 
propriate the  term  melancholy  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
defpondency  and  anxiety  are  fixed  upon  external  relations, 
as  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  friends,  the  imaginary  influence  of 
calumny,  perfection,  &c.  In  the  date  of  melancholy,  too, 
the  digeflion  is  often  not  impaired,  whereas  indigeftion  al- 
mod  invariably  accompanies  hypochondriafis  ; and  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  hypochondriafis  the  indigedion  precedes 
this  forrowful  date  of  the  mind  ; whereas,  in  melancholia, 
when  idiopathic,  the  date  of  the  mind  precedes,  and  is  in 
a great  meafure  unconnedled  with  the  indigedion.  (Sims, 
in  Memoirs  of  Med  Society'  of  Lond.  vol.  v.  p.  393.)  Dr. 
Crichton  has  expreffed  an  opinion,  that  it  is  of  little  utility 
to  confine  our  diagnodic  obfervations  to  the  nature  of  the 
erroneous  ideas,  and  he  includes  a much  wider  range  in 
his  notion  of  hypochondriafis.  Neverthelefs  he  fubferibes 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  dillindfions  above  made,  in  admitting, 
that  “ when  hypochondriafis  arifes  primarily  from  difeafed 
%'jfcera,  the  erroneous  ideas,  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 


mind,  generally  concern  their  own  frame  ; but  when  it  has 
primarily  arifen  from  melancholia,  then  the  morbid  ideas  are 
for  the  mod  part  unnatural,  or  at  lead  unreafonable  fancies, 
either  concerning  other  people,  or  their  own  worldly  affairs. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  201.)  Thefe  dillindfions  are  all  that  are  requilite 
with  a pradtical  view,  and  it  is  immaterial  by  what  name  we 
defignate  them,  provided  we  avoid  the  confufion  which  an 
undefined  acceptation  of  ordinary  terms  mud  occafion. 

Cure  of  Hypochondriafis — The  method  of  treatment,  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  hy'pochondriafis,  mull  neceflariiy 
vary  in  different  cafes,  according  to  the  age,  temperament, 
and  particular  fyrmptoms  of  different  individuals ; and  the 
attention  of  the  phyfician  muff  be  diredfed  more  or  lefs  to 
the  bodily  or  to  tiie  mental  indifpofition,  accordingly  as  the 
one  or  the  other  is  found  to  predominate.  In  all  cafes,  indeed, 
thefe  two  indications  mud  principally  be  kept  in  view  ; 
1.  To  corredt  the  particular  dyfpeptic  or  other  morbid  date 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  organs  more  immediately 
connedled  with  it  ; and  2.  To  occupy'  the  mind  with  a 
variety  of  intereding  imprefhons,  connedled  by'  a natural 
affociation,  and  thus  gradually  to  weaken  and  dedroy  the 
morbid  concatenation  of  ideas  which  had  taken  place. 

So  far  as  the  bodilv  health  is  concerned,  and  efpecially 
that  of  the  flomach,  it  might  feem  neceffary  only  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  ufual  remedies  for  indig  f ion  ; and  that  pradfice 
has  generally  been  carried  on  with  little  diflindfion  ; but 
Dr.  Cullen  has  jultly  pointed  out  fome  diltindtion  which  is 
to  be  made.  Where  the  fymptoms  of  indigedion  are  parti- 
cularly urgent,  then  the  fame  means  mud  be  reforted  to  for 
their  relief,  as  in  cafes  of  Ample  dyfpepfia.  1 bus,  where 
excefs  of  acidity',  which,  from  the  flow  evacuation  of  the 
flomach  in  melancholic  temperaments,  often  arifes  to  a high 
degree  in  hypochondriafis,  occurs,  it  mud  be  obviated  and 
corredted  with  the  utmod  care,  by  the  ufe  of  the  feveral 
antacids,  and  other  means  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  (See 
Indigestion. ) In  like  manner,  the  dillrefs  ariling  from 
flatulency,  heartburn,  codivenefs,  See.,  may  be  alleviated 
by  the  appropriate  means.  ( See  the  lame  article  ; alio  Car-* 
dialgia,  Flatulence,  and  Constipation.)  The  point 
in  regard  to  which  Dr.  Cullen  fuggefts  an  important  dif- 
tindlion  in  the  treatment  of  hypochondriafis  and  Ample 
dyfpepfia  in  fanguine  habits,  relates  to  the  ufe  of  corroborant 
medicines,  to  rellore  the  tone  of  the  flomach.  “ In  dyf- 
pepfia," he  fays,  “ the  chief  remedies  are  the  tonic  medicines, 
which  to  me  feem  neither  neceffary  nor  fafe  in  hypochon- 
driafis ; for  in  this  there  is  not  a lofs  of  tone,  but  a want  of 
adlivity  that  is  to  be  remedied.”  (Firll  Lines,  1239.) 
And  he  fuggefls,  that  a pradtice  direbtly  oppofite  to  that 
employed  in  the  cafe  of  dyfpepfia  is  often  to  be  followed. 
Cold  bathing,  he  obferves,  is  often  highly  ufeful  to  the 
dy'fpeptic,  and  as  a general  ilimulant,  may  fometimes  feem 
ufeful  to  the  hypochondriac  ; but  it  is  not  commonly  fo  to 
the  latter ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  bathing,  hurt- 
ful to  the  dyfpeptic,  is  often  extremely  ufeful  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac. Another  inllance,  he  lays,  of  a contrary 
pradfice  neceffary  in  the  two  difeafes,  and  illuftrating  their 
refpedfive  natures,  is,  that  the  drinking  tea  and  coffee  13 
always  hurtful  to  the  dyfpeptic,  but  is  commonly  extremely 
ufeful  to  the  hypochondriac.  Thefe  obfervations,  how- 
ever, admit  of  many  exceptions.  Chalybeate  mineral 
waters  have  commonly  been  employed  in  hypochondriafis, 
and  feemingly  with  fuccefs.  But  this,  Dr.  Cullen  juflly 
fuppofes,  is  probably  to  be  imputed  to  the  amufement  and 
exercife  nfually  accompanying  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters, 
rather  than  to  the  tonic  power  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron 
which  they  contain  ; and  that  perhaps  the  elementary-water. 
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by  favouring  the  excretions,  may  have  a {hare  in  relieving 
the  difeafe. 

One  of  the  moft:  important  parts  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  hypochondriafis,  however,  regards  the  diminution 
of  that  torpor  and  fluggifhnefs,  with  which  the  hepatic 
funftions  are  p.erfoi-med  ; if  this  is  not  accomplished,  the 
other  remedies,  calculated  to  obviate  the  fymptoms.  of  dyf- 
pepfia,  will  afford  but  a brief  and  temporary  alleviation  of 
the  diferder.  This  degree  of  morbid  aftion  in  the  liver, 
maybe  known  by  attending  to  the  date  of  the  bowels,  and 
of  the  fascal  evacuations  from  them  ; by  the  various  colour 
and  odour  of  which  the  deficiency  or  morbid  condition  of 
the  bilious  fecretion  maybe  eftimated.  The  moft  ufeful 
treatment  confifts  in  maintaining  a gentle  ftimulant  operation 
upon  .the  bowels  by  means  of  mild  mercurial  preparations, 
varying  them  in  point  of  ftrength  as  the  torpor  of  the  .ali- 
mentary canal  is  greater  or  lefs. 

Exercife,  as  it  ftrengthen-s  the  fyflem  in  general,  and  the 
chylopoetic  vifcera  in  particular,  as  it  obviates  the  preffure 
upon  thofc  vifcera,  which  a fedentary  and  ftudious  habit 
occafions,  and  as  it  contributes  to  maintain  a free  and  aftive 
circulation  through  the  moft  minute  portions  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  and  thus  fupports  the  proper  performance  of  all  the 
functions  of  fecretion,  (fee  Exercise,)  proves  a parti- 
cularly advantageous  remedy  in  hypochondriafis.  But  it  is 
not  lefs  uieful,  perhaps,  by  its  operation  on  the  mind,  than 
by  that  upon  the  body,  as  we  fhall  immediately  explain. 

The  management  of  the  mind,  in  hypochondriacs,  has 
been  confideredby  Dr.  Cullen  as  the  moft  important  part  of 
the  treatment,  and  as  often  a nice  and  difficult  point.  But 
as  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  morbid  perceptions,  which 
characterize  the  difeafe,  originate  actually  in  corporeal  dif- 
turbance  ; fo  the  ftate  of  rnind  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
fymptomatic  and  fecondary  part  of  the  complaint.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  the  morbid  affociations  will  be  ftrengthened,  if 
not  in  any  way  oppofed,  after  they  have  once  gained  ad- 
mittance, independently . of  any  increafe  of  the  corporeal 
difeafe,  they  fhould  not  be  treated  with  neglect.  It  muft 
be  'conceded,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Cullen,  that  “the  firm 
perfuafion  which  generally  prevails  in  fuch  patients,  does 
not  allow  their  feelings  to  be  treated  as  imaginary,  nor 
their  apprehenfion  of  danger  to  be  confidered  as  groundlefs 
• — “ fuch  patients  therefore  are  not  to  be  treated  either  by 
raillery  or  by  reafoning.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  manner  of  hy- 
pochondriacs to  change  often  their  phyfician,  and  indeed 
they  often  do  it  confiftently  ; for  a phyfician  who  does  not 
admit  the  reality  of  the  difeafe,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  take 
much  pains  to  cure  it,  or  to  avert  the  danger  of  which  he 
entertains  no  apprehenfion.”  Hence  Dr.  Cullen  allows, 
that  if  the  pious  fraud  of  a placebo  be  admiffible  at  any. 
time,  it  feems  to  be  in  treating -hypochondriacs,  even  with 
the  beft  view  to  their  own  fecurity  and  advantage ; for 
they,  ever  anxious  for  relief  and  fond  of  medicines,  will 
apply  to  every  fource  where  thefe  are  offered,  and,  though 
frequently  difappointed,  will  (till  take  every  new  drug  that 
can  be  propofed  to  them  ; and  thus  often  become  the  viftims 
of  empiricifm  and  ignorance.  The  following  obfervations 
from  the  able  profeffor  above  quoted,  feera  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  rational  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  occupying  the 
minds  of  hypochondriacs. 

“ As  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  indulge  every  prefent 
emotion,  fo  the  hypochondriac  cherifties  his  fears,  and,  at- 
tentive to  every  feeling,  finds  in  trifles  light  as  air  a ilrong 
confirmation  of  his  apprehenfions.  His  cure  therefore 
depends  efpecially  upon  the -interruption  of  his  attention,  or 
upon  its  being  diverted  to  other  objefts  than-  his  own 
feelings.  Whatever  averfion  to  application  of  any  kind 
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may,  appear  in  hypochondriacs,  there  is  nothing  more  per- 
nicious to  them 'than  abfolute  idleneis,  or  a vacancy  , from  all 
earneft  purfuit.  It  is  owing  to  wealth  admitting  of  in--, 
dolence,  and  leading  to  the  purfuit  of  tranlitory  and  un-., 
Satisfying  amufements,  or  to  that  of  exhaufting  pleafures 
only,  that  the  prefent  times  exhibit  to  us  fo  many  inftances  ' 
of  hypocbondriacifm.  The  occupations  of  bufinefs  Suitable 
to  their  cfecumftanees  and  fituation  in  life,  if  attended  with 
neither  emotion,  anxiety,  nor  fatigue,  are  always  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  perfifted  in  by  hypochondriacs.  But  occu- 
pations upon  which  a man’s  fortune  depends,  and  which  are 
always,  therefore,  objtjfts  of  anxiety  to  melancholic  men  ; *?• 
and  more  particularly  where  fuch  occupations  are  expofed 
to  accidental  interruptions,  difappoiritments,  and  failures,  'it 
is  from  thefe  that  the  hypochondriac  is  certainly  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

“ The  hypochondriac  who  is  not  neceffarily,  by  circum- 
ftances  or  habits,  engaged  in  bufinefs,  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  his  attention  to  his  own  feelings  by  feme  amufenunt. 
The  various  kinds  of  fport  and  hunting,  as  purfued  with 
feme  ardour,  and  attended  with  exercife,  if  not  too  vio- 
lent, are  amongft  the  moft  ufeful.  All  thole  amufements 
which  are  in  the  open  air,  joined  with  moderate  exercife, 
and  requiring  feme  dexterity,  are  generally  of  ufe.  Within 
doors,  company  which  engages  attention,  which  is  wil- 
lingly yielded  to,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a cheer- 
ful kind,  will  be  always  found  of  great  fervice.  Play,  in 
which  feme  lkill  is  required,  and  where  the  ftake  is  pot  an 
objeft  of  much  anxiety,  if  not  too  long  protracted,  may  be 
often  admitted.  In  dyfpeptics,  however,  gaming,  liable  to 
fudden  and  confiderable  emotions,  is  dangerous ; and  the 
long  continuance  of  it,  with  night-watching,  is  violently 
debilitating.  But  in  melancholics,  who  commonly  excel  in 
fkill,  and  are  lefs  fufceptible  of  violent  emotions,  it  is  more 
admiffible,  and  is  often  the  only  a-mufement  that  can  engage 
them.  Mufic,  to  a nice  ear,  is  a hazardous  amufement,  as 
long  attention  to  it  is  very  fatiguing. 

“ It  frequently  happens,  that  amufements  of  every  kind 
are  rejected  by  hypochondriacs  ; and  in  that  cafe,  mechanical 
means  of  interrupting  thought  are  the  remedies  to  be  fought 
for.  Such  is  to  be  found  in  brillc  exercife,  which  requires 
feme  attention  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Walking  is  feldom  of 
this  kind,  though,  as  gratifying  to  the  reftleffnefs  of  hypo- 
chondriacs, it  has  fometimes  been  found  ufeful.  The 
required  interruption  of  thought  is  beft  obtained  by  riding 
on  horfeback,  or  in  driving  a carriage  of  any  kind.  The 
exercife  of  failing,  except  it  be  in  an  open  boat,  engaging 
feme  attention,  does  very  little  fervice.  Exercife  in  an  eafy 
carriage,  in  the  direction  of  which  the  traveller  takes  no 
part,  unlefs  it  be  upon  rough  roads,  or  driven  pretty  quickly, 
and  with  long  continuance,  is  of  little  advantage! 

“ Whatever  exercife  may  be  employed,  it  will  be  moft 
effeftual  when  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  a journey  ; firft, 
becaufe  it  withdraws  a perfon  from  many  objects  of  un- 
eaiinefs  and  care,  which  might  prefent  themielves  at  home  ; 
fecondly,  as  it  engages  in  more  conitant  exercife,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  of  it  than  is  commonly  taken  in  airings  about 
home;  and,  laftly,  as  it  is  conftantly  prefenting  new -objefts 
which  call  forth  a perfon’ s attention.”  Cullen,  loc.  cit. 

We  muft  obferve,  however,  in  conclufion,  that  the.  exer- 
cifes^  thus  recommended,  operate  perhaps  equally  by 
reftoring  the  corporeal  health,  as  by  ab drafting  the  attention 
of  the  mind  from  its  erroneous  perceptions.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  reafoning  with  hypochondriacs  is  commonly  ufe- 
lefs ; for,  as  Dr.  Crichton  remarks,  although  the  lingular 
notions  which  they  entertain  may  now;  and  then  bo  eradi- 
cated from  their -minds  by  means  of  a little  art,  there  is  fel- 
3 T . don? 
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<lom  any  real  good  to  be  derived  from  this,  except  the 
difeafe  be  at  the  fame  time  cured  ; for  if  diieafed  imprefiions 
continue  to  arife  in  the  mind  from  the  difordered  vil’cera, 
other  illnfivc  notions  will  fpring  up  as  one  fet  is  deftroyed. 
A nd  we  have  already  alluded  to  a fatal  inftance  of  a forcible 
attempt  to  convince  a hypochondriac  of  his  error  by  a me- 
chanical proof. 

HYPOCHOPHOSIS,  a flight  degree  of  deafnefs. 

HYPOCHYMA,  or  Hypociiysis,  from  hero,  under, 
and  -gyv,  to  pour , in  Surgery,  the  difeafe  ufually  denominat- 
ed a cataradl,  which  was  iuppofed  to  proceed  from  a humour 
running  under  the  cryftalline  lens.  See  Cataract. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  Botany,  Tournef.  t.  477.  See  Cy- 

TINUS. 

Hypocistis,  ‘VvoKirt-r,  formed  of  v-o,  under,  and  xir<x, 
etfeus,  in  Medicine,  a juice  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 
theriaca,  See. 

The  hypociltis  is  the  juice  of  a fhoot  or  excrefcence  of  the 
fame  name,  fprouting  out  from  the  foot  of  a kind  of  ciftus, 
or  rock-rofe,  which  is  called  ledorl  or  ladanifera  ; common 
enough  in  the  hot  countries. 

The  fhoot  grows  about  three  or  four  inches  high  ; and 
one,  two,  or  three  incites  thick  ; and  is  fotnewhat  bigger  at 
top  than  at  bottom  ; and’  is  foft,  fucculent,  of  a yellowifh 
colour,  and  furrounded  from  fp  ice  to  fpace  with  a fort  of 
rings,  or  brownifh  knots.  It  bears  a number  of  little  bell- 
ihaped  flowers,  but  no  leaves. 

When  gathered,  they  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  exprefs 
the  juice  : that  done,  they  evaporate  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
come  to  the  confidence  of  a hard  blackifh  extraft,  much  like 
Spaniih  liquorice  : then  they  make  it  up  into  little  mafibs 
far  carriage.  It  is  a mild  allringent,  of  no  particular  fmell 
or  flavour,  and  recommended  for  hopping  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
vomitings,  and  haemorrhages  ; though  anciently  much  more 
than  at  prefent.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  fome  unguents. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a fubftitute  to  acacia. — Dr.  Quincy 
fays,  it  is  the  more  powerful  allringent  of  the  two. 

HYPOCRANIUM,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  an  abfeefs  un- 
der the  cranium,  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  The 
term  is  derived  from  v~o,  under,  and  xp^viov,  the JkulU 

HYPOCRAS.  See  Hippocras. 

HYPOCRATERIFORMIS,  Saucer fiaped,\n  Botany, 
the  name  given  by  Mr.  Tournefort  to  a peculiar  fort  of  flow- 
ers of  plants,  of  the  general  order  of  the  infundibuliform, 
but  not  fo  deep  and  narrow  at  the  mouth  as  thofe  Amply  fo 
called,  but  expanded  into  the  figure  of  a faucer. 

HYPOCRINE,  or  Hitpocrene.  See  Helicon. 

HYPOCRISY,  vroxjij-t?,  in  Ethics,  denotes  dilfimulatioa 
with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  charafter. 

HYPODIACONORUM  Festum.  See  Calendarium 

fejlum. 

HYPO-DIEZEUXIS,  in  Mufic,  according  to  Bac- 
chius,  fen.  is  the  interval  of  a fifth  between  two  tetrachords 
feparated  by  a disjundtion,  and  further  by  a third  interme- 
diate tetrachord.  Thus  there  is  a hypo-diezeuxis  between 
the  tetrachords  hypaton  and  diezeumenon,  and  between  the 
tetrachords  fynnemenon  and  hyperbolceon.  See  Tetrachord. 

HYPO-DORIAN,  the  lowed  of  all  the  modes  of  An- 
sient  Muftc.  It  has  its  fundamental  a fourth  below  that  of 
the  Dorian  mode.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Phi- 
loxenus.  This  mode  is  grand,  but  cheerful  : uniting  fweet- 
nefs  with  majefly. 

HYPODROME.  See  Hippodrome. 

HYPOESTES,  in  Botany,  3 name  given  by  Dr.  So- 
Iander,  who  meant  to  write  it  Hypoejlhes,  from  vroi&rr,  an 
inner  •vejlmen!  or  covering,  expreflive  of  the  minute  membra- 
nous internal  calyx.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.474. 
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Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Mottogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatct, 
Linn.  Acanthi,  JulL 

Efl'.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  equal  fegments,  contained  in  a 
four-cleft  three-flowered  involucrum.  Corolla  two-lipped. 
Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  with  an  appendage  at  their  bafe. 
Partition  attached  to  the  valves.  Anthers  of  one  cell. 

A genus  feparated  from  Jujiicia  by  Solander  and  Brown, 
confiding  of  caulefcent  herbs  or  flirubs.  The  involucruino, 
naturally  three-flowered,  though  fometimes,  by  abortion, 
fingle-flowered,  grow  oppofite,  in  axillary  or  terminal  Ipikes, 
accompanied  by  leafy  bradleas.  The  flowers  are  either 
purple  or  white.  Within  the  proper  calyx  is  a fmall  white 
membranous  integument. 

Examples  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  firll  fedtion  of 
Willdenow’s  Jujlicie,  as  J.  fajhiofa,  Linn.  Mant.  172. 
Vahl.  Symb.  v.  i t.  1.  fent  by  Koenig  from  Tranquebar. 
To  this  is  nearly  allied  J.  Forjkalei  of  Vahl. 

Mr.  Brown  found  a new  fpecies  in  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland,  which  lie  denominates  H . jlorihutida. 

HYPOGiKUM,  vmyuov,  formed  of  visa,  under,  and 
year.,  earth,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  is  a name  common, 
to  all  the  parts  of  a building  that  are  under  ground  ; as  the 
cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 

The  term  hypogteum  was  tiled  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  fubterrancous  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their  dead.. 

Hypoguu  m,  ‘iVofiziov,  in  AJlrology , is  a name  given  to 
the  celeflial  houfes  which  are  below  the  horizon ; and  efpe- 
cially  the  imumcali,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC  Artery,  in  Anatomy,  a name  under 
which  the  internal  iliac  is  often  deferibed,  as  the  correfpond- 
i.ig  vein  is  alfo  called  the  hypogaflric.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  name  is  given  to  thofe  continuations  of  tha 
trunks  of  the  internal  iliacs,  which  afeend  along  the  Tides 
of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  where  they  take  the  name 
of  umbilical.  They  go  to  the  placenta.  See  Embryo  for 
their  defeription. 

Hypogastric  Region,  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  See  Abdomen. 

HYPOGASTRIUM  is  the  fame  with  the  Hypogas- 
tric region  ; which  fee. 

HYPOGASTROCELE,  from  vToya/lptov,  and  x.ri\n,..z 
tumour,  in  Surgery,  a ventral  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

HYPOGLOSSUM,  in  Botany.  See  Ruscus. 

HYPOGLOSSUS,  in  Anatomy,  from  hero,  under,  and 
yXa.'3-tra,  the  tongue,  the  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  under  the  tongue. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  compofcd  of 
hero,  under,  and  yXurlx,  tongue,  is  a name  given  to  two  glands 
of  the  tongue. 

There  are  four  large  glands  of  the  tongue  ; two  of  them 
called  hypoglottides,  fituated  under  it,  near  the  vemc  ranu- 
lares  ; one  on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate 
a kind  of  ferous  matter,  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which  they 
difeharge  into  the  mouth  by  litt  le  dudls  near  the  gums. 

Hypoglottis,  or  Hypogloffs,  in  Medicine,  denotes  an 
inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue  ; called  alfo 
ranula. 

HYPO-I  ASTI  AN,  in  Mufic.  See  Hyj?.o«  Ionian. 

HYPO-IONI  AN,  the  fecond  of  the  modes  of  Ancient 
Mufic  from  the  lowed:  Euclid  calls  it  hypo-iaftian,  and 
grave  Phrygian.  Its  fundamental  is  a fourth  below  the 
Ionian  mode. 

HYPOLfENA,  in  Botany,  from  hero,  under,  and 
a cloak,  or  covering,  alluding  to  the  fiiort  integument  which 
invefls  the  bale  of  the  fruit.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
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v.  I,  25 1.  Clafs  and  order,  Dicecia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cfil/imaria,  Linn.  Rejliacea,  Brown. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  fcales  of  a catkin.  Perianth  a 
hn/k  of  fix  leaves.  Stamens  three.  Anthers dimple*  peltate. 

Female,  Cal.  fcales  numerous,  imbricated.  Perianth  a 
bulk  of  fix  leaves,  terminal,  folitary.  Style  in  two  or  three 
divifions,  deciduous.  Nut  bony,  naked,  fingle-feeded, 
longer  than  the  perianth. 

A genus  eftabliffied  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  obferves,  that 
it  has  the  habit  as  well  as  the  male  flowers,  of  Rejlio,  for 
which  reafons,  as  well  as  on  account  oi  the  want  qf  a lobed 
external  appendage  to  the  perianth,  he  has  feparated  it  from 
the  IVilldenovia  of  Thunberg,  whofe  fruit  is  fimilar,  but'  its 
male  inflorefcence  (not  well  defcribed  by  Thunberg),  and 
its  habit  are  different. 

The  fpecies  are, 

1.  H.  fajligiata.  Stems  branched,  round,  ffriated,  afh- 
coloured  ; their  branches  fomewhat  level-topped.  Glumes 
of  the  perianth  at  length  oval. 

2.  H.  exfulca.  Stems  branched,  round,  fmooth  ; their 
branches  alternate,  quite  Ample.  Glumes  of  the  perianth 
roundifh. 

Both  grow  in  various  of  the  cooler  parts  of  New  Holland. 
HYPOLEPIS,  from  inzo , under,  and  Xettjj,  a feale. 
Perfoon  Syn.  v.  2.  598.  The  fame  plant  as  Phely- 
p(ta  fan  guinea  of  Thunberg  and  Willdenow.  See  Piiely- 
V1RK. 

HYPO-LYDI  J.N,  the  fifth  mode  of  the  Ancient 
Mufic , beginning  from  the  lowed.  Euclid  calls  it  hypo- 
iadian  and  hypo-phrygian.  Its  fundamental  is  a fourth 
below  the  Lydian.  Euclid  didinguifhes  two  hypo-lydian 
modes  ; the  acute,  which  is  that  of  this  article,  and  the 
grave,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  hypo-aeolian. 

The  hypo-lydian  mode  was  proper  for  funeral  chants, 
fublime  and  divine  meditations : its  invention  is  attributed  by 
fome  to  Polymnedes  of  Colophon,  by  others  to  Damon  of 
Athens. 

HYPOLYTRUM,  in  Botany , from  vvo,  under,  and 
sAt/ipov,  a cover,  or  feale,  on  account,  as  we  prefume,  of  the 
internal  fcaly  covering  of  the  feeds.  Perfoon  Syn.  v.  1.  70. 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria, 
Linn.  Cyperoidea , Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  “ Scales  imbricated  every  way.  Seeds  with  an 
internal  cover,  refembling  a glume  of  three  or  four  valves. 
Stamens  two  or  three.  Stigmas  ona  or  two.”  Perfoon. 

This  is  fufpedted  to  be  the  fame  genus  with  Hypalyptum, 
(fee  that  article,)  and  even  their  names  are  perhaps  originally 
the  fame.  Perfoon  defines  three  fpecies,  H . lat folium  fenc- 
galenfe,  and  gracile,  all  communicated  by  M.  Richard. 
Their  definitions,  however,  do  not  accord  with  our  above- 
mentioned  fpecies  of  HypAyptum. 

HYPO-MIXO-LYDIAN,  a mode  added  by  Guido 
«d’  Arezzo  to  the  Ancient  Mufic  of  the  church  : it  is  properly 
the  plagal  of  the  mixo-lydian  mode,  and  its  fundamental  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  Dorian  mode. 

HYPOMNEM  ATOG  RAPHUS,  ' r iro^Ay^ic;, 

derived  from  inro,-  _jj.vnjj.ri,  regijler,  and  / write,  in  the 

Primitive  Church,  an  officer  who  attended  on  the  bifhop, 
and  kept  a regiiler  of  his  confecrations. 

HYPOMOCHLION,  ‘riroy.oxXto-1,  formed  of  Cvo,  un- 
der, and  fj.o/Xor,  lever , in  Mechanics,  the  fulcrum  of  a lever, 
or  the  point  which  fuilainsits  preffure,  when  employed  either 
in  railing  or  lowering  bodies. 

The  hypomochlion  is  frequently  a roller  fet  under  the  le- 
ver ; or  under  Hones,  pieces  of  timber,  See.  that  they  may 
be  the  more  eaiily  lifted  up,  or  removed. 

JiYP'J.NITIS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  DiUcnius  to 


a genus  of  plants,  called  by  Tournefort  orobanchoides.  See 
MONOTROPA. 

HYPO NO MO S , in  Surgery,  from  Into,  under,  and  >op>5,  a 
phagedenic  ulcer,  a deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

HYPOPHORA,  ‘YVo^opa,  in  Rhetoric,  the  firff  part  of 
the  prolepfis  : thus,  in  the  following  inftance  : “but  fome 
men  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  railed,  or  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?”  is  the  hypophora ; and,  thou  fool,  that  which 
thou  fowefl,  8c c.  is  the  anthypophora , or  folution  of  the  ob- 
jection. 

Hypophora,  in  Surgery,  a deep,  fiftulous  ulcer,  from 
C~otpiQOfj.y.i,  to  be  carried  underneath. 

H ffPO-PHRYGI  AN,  one  of  the  modes  of  Ancient  Mu- 
fic, derived  from  the  Phrygian.  Its  fundamental  was  a fourth 
higher.  Euclid  fpeaks  ftill  of  another  hypo-phrygian  mode 
below  it ; which  was  called  with  more  accuracy  the  hypo- 
ienian  mode. 

The  character  of  the  hypo-phrygian  mode  was  calm,  tran- 
quil, and  proper  to  appeafe  the  vehemence  of  the  Phrygian, 
It, was  laid  to  have  been  invented  by  Damon,  the  friend  of 
Pythias,  and  the  mufic-mafter  of  Socrates. 

EIYPOPHTHALMIQN,  from  l~o,  under, 
the  eye,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a fwelling,  which  fiometimes  takes 
place  under  the  eye  in  cafes  of  dropfy  and  cachexy. 

HYPOPHTHALMUM,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  the  after  atticus. 

HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON,  in  Botany, 
Boerhaave.  See  Leucadendron  and  Protea. 
c HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS  Plants,  formed  of 

vtto,  under,  (pvXXovj  leaf,  and  trTTEp/xa,  feed,  are  fuch  plants 
as  bear  their  feeds  on  the  back-fides  of  their  leaves. 

HYPOPHYSIS,  from  viro,  under,  and  tyvu,  to  produce , 
an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  arifing  from  a turning  of  the 
eye-lid  inwards.  See  Trichiasis. 

HYPO  PI  A,  from  iizo,  and  il’S,  the  eye,  an  ecchymo- 
fis  juft  under  the  eye  ; a black  eye. 

HYPOPITYS,  in  Botany,  Dill.  Gen.  7.  See  Mono* 

TROPA. 

HYPOPODIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a piece  of  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  baths ; its  ufe  was  to  fet  or  reft  the  feet  on, 
as  the  name  imports. 

HYPO-PROSLAMBANOMENOS,  in  Mufic,  the 
name  of  an  additional  firing  or  found,  which  Guido  is  laid  to 
have  added  to  the  feale  of  the  Greeks,  a note  below  prof- 
lambanomenos,  anfwering  to  gammut  or  G on  the  firft  line 
in  the  bale.  The  author  of  this  new  found  expreffed  it  by 
the  letter  f,  gamma,  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  whence  the  name 
of  gammut  was  derived.  See  Diagram. 

HYPOPYON,  or  Hypopium,  is  a term  in  Surgery,  ufu- 
ally  fignifying  an  abfeefs  under  the  cornea,  in  the  interior 
or  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  word  it 
compounded  of  hro,  under,  and  xvov,  pus. 

A diftinftion  has  been  drawn  by  fome  writers  between 
the  cafe,  where  the  matter  is  fituated  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, and  that  where  it  lies  in  the  pofterior  one,  the  latter 
inftance  being  fometimes  named  empyefis  oculi.  But  fince 
both  chambers  always  have  a free  communication  with  eack 
other  through  the  pupil ; fince  one  chamber  can  never  have 
much  matter  in  it,  without  a part  gliding  into  the  other  ; 
and  la  lily,  as  the  matter  in  either  example  may  be  difeharg- 
ed  through  the  fame  opening ; Richter  contends,  that  the 
difference  in  the  cafes  is  not  of  much  importance.  Hypo- 
pi  um  is  generally  a confequence  of  a violent  inflammation  of 
the  eye  ; yet  unufual  inftances  do  prefent  themfelves,  in 
which  the  difeafe  comes  on  quite  unpreceded  by  any  degree 
of  ophtlialmy,  This  is  faid  to  happen  particularly  ia  vene- 
real and  fcrophulous  patients.  A woman,  in  the  Royal  In- 
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firmary  of  Edinburgh,  had  a very  .confiderable  collection  of  urged  feveral  weighty  confideration3,  as  we  fliall  prefently 
matter  in  the  anterior  chamber,  accompanied  with  very  little,  notice. 

or  no  inflammation.  The  matter  altered  its  form  and  place  The  tendency  of  an  hypopium  to  diminifh,  as  foon  as  the 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  head,  and,  during  the  day,  firil  violence  of  the  ophthalmy  is  over,  (hews,  according  to 
the  agitation  of  the  body,  produced  by  walking,  mixed  Scarpa’s 'judgment,  how  important  it  is,  in  order  to  check 
the  matter  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  rendered  the  whole  the  progrefs  of  hypopium,  to  employ  the  mod  powerful 
anterior  chamber  turbid.  Wardrop’s  Effays  on  the  Mor-  means  for  fubduing  the  firil  feverity  of  the  inflammation  of 
bid  Anatomy  of  the  Human.  Eye,  p.  51.  the  eye.  With  this  view,  copious  evacuations  of  blood, 

Hypopium,  when  it  is  a confequence  of  inflammation,  both  generally  and  topically,  are  recommended.  When 
can  only  proceed  from  a violent  degree  of  it,  and  it  com-  chemofis  prevails,  the  conjuntliva  is  to  be  divided.  Mild 
monly  makes  its  appearance  under  the  following  fymptoms.  aperients,  blifters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  little  bags  of 
The  pain  is  throbbing  and  acute,  and  inftead  of  being  con-  emollient  herbs  applied  to  the  eye,  and  other  meafures  for 
fined  to  the  eye-ball  and  upper  part  of  the  forehead  extends  the  relief  of  the  firil  ftage  of  fevere  ophthalmy,  are  highly 
as  far  as  the  back  of  the  head.  All  on  a fudden,  however,  neceffary.  Thefe  will  be  known  to  have  fulfilled  the  delired 
upon  the  attack  of  a fliivering  fit,  it  undergoes  a diminution,  end,  by  the  abatement  of  the  lancinating  pains  in  the  eye, 
and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  firlt  drop  of  matter  generally  the  reflation  of  the  febrile  fymptoms,  the  relloration  of  the 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  free  motion  of  the  eye,  and  the  hypopium  no  longer  conti- 
in  the  form  of  a femilunar  whitilh  fpeck,  which,  in  propor-  nuing  to  increafe.  The  firil  meafures  have  now  anfwered 
tion  as  the  quantity  increafes,  gradually  becomes  larger,  every  expectation,  notwithftanding  the  eye-lids  and  con- 
fp reads  upwards,  covers  the  pupil,  and  at  length  occupies  jundtiva  may  Hill  be  affedled  with  a degree  of  rednefs.  The 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  Hate,  the  cornea  lower  orders  of  people  are  frequently  feen  in  the  fecond 


exhibits  every  where  a white  appearance.  The  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  is  various.  When  the  cafe  is  left  to  take  its  own 
courfe,  the  pain  often  becomes  again  excefilvely  fevere,  and 
no  alleviation  is  experienced,  till  the- matter  makes  its  way 
through  the  cornea,  and  efcapes,  together  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  and,  in  general,  a confiderable  portion  of  the  vi- 
treous. The  pain  immediately  abates  ; but  the  eye  is  irre- 
coverably dellroyed.  In  favourable  cafes,  the  matter,  with 
the  aid  of  proper  means,  is  entirely  difperfed.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  partly  abforbed,  and  a portion  continues,  either 
upon  the  infide  of  the  cornea,  upon  the  furface  of  the  cryf- 
talline  lens,  or  in  the  pupil,  fo  as  to  produce  either  total 
blindnefs,  or  a material  impairment  of  vifion. 

The  matter  of  hypopium  is  commonly  reprefented  to  be 
pus  ; but  Scarpa,  the  celebrated  furgeon  at  Pavia,  adopts 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  only  coagulating  lymph,  which  is-ef- 
fufed  from  the  highly  inflamed  choroides  and  uvea  in  fevere 
ophthalmies  afFeCling  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

While  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  lulls, 
the  hypopium  never  fails  to  enlarge  ; but  as  foon  as  this- 
ftage  ceafes,  and  the  ophthahny  falls  into  its  fecond  period, 
or  that  attended  with  local  weaknefs,  the  matter  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  receives  no  longer  any  addition,  and,  from 
that  moment,  is  difpofed  to  diminifh.  See  Scarpa  Sulle 
Malattie  degli  Occhi. 

Surgical  writers  have  recorded  curious  examples  of  a pe- 
. riodical  fpecies  of  hypopium.  A man,  of  a bad  habit  of 
body,  became  blind  the  firlt  fortnight  of  every  month.  A 
yeilowilh  matter,  which  was  fo  thick  and  opaque  as  to  con- 
ceal the  iris,  could  always  at  this  time  be  remarked  in  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  conjunctiva  was  alfo  inflamed  ; 
but  not  painful.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  each  month 
thefe  complaints  ufed  to  difappear,  and  the  fight  to  return. 
(Janin  Memoires  fur  l’CEil,  p.  4I2.)_  Another  perfon  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-fight  every  morning,  and,  during  the  at- 
tack, the  aqueous  humour  was  always  very  turbid.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  regularly  fuffered  pain  under  the 
fhort  ribs,  on  the  right  lide.  The  paroxyfn)  conllantly  ter- 
minated on  a copious  difcharge  of  air  being  made  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  See  Richter’s  Anfangfgriinde  Band  3. 
p.  97. 

The  treatment  of  hypopium  confifts  either  in  attempting 
to  difperle  the  matter  colle&ed  in  the  anterior  or  pofterior 
chamber,  or  elfe  in  making  an  incifion  for  its  evacuation. 
Againll  the  latter  proceeding,  as  a general  one,  Scarpa  has 


Rage  of  acute  ophtbalmy,  going  about  with  an  hypopium, 
and  making  no  complaint  whatever  of  any  of  the  ferious  buf- 
ferings always  attendant  on  the  firlt  ftage  of  acute  ophthalmy. 
It  is  only  at  this  crifis,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  acute 
ftage  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  that  the  hypopium 
ceafes  to  enlarge,  and  begins  to  be  ablorbed,  provided  this 
falutary  proceis  be  not  impeded  by  any  wrong  plans. 

Scarpa  remon Urates  againll  making  an  incifion  in  the  cor- 
nea to  let  out  the  matter  ; a plan  which  has  been  commonly 
taught  by  furgical  authors,  and  which  has  been  extenilvely 
adopted,  but  which  moll  frequently  gives  rife  to  evils  worfe 
than  hypopium  itfelf,  and  this,  notwithftanding  Richter’sadvice_ 
be  followed,  not  to  let  out  all  the  matter  at  once,  and  not 
to  promote  its  exit  by  prelfure  or  injections.  Scarpa  allures 
us,  that  a wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  how  fmall 
foever  it  may  be,  mod  commonly  re-produces  the  fevere 
acute  ophthalmy,  and  occafions  a large  extravafation  of 
lymph,  or  matter  in  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Bcfides,  after  opening  the  cornea,  the  matter,  if  left  to  it- 
felf,  would  be  feveral  days  in  becoming  entirely  difeharged, 
during  all  which  time  it  would  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound 
afunder,  and  make  them  fuppurate.  In  this  manner  the  cut 
would  be  changed  into  an  ulcer,  through  which  the  aqueous 
humour  would  cfcane,  and  in  all  probability  a fold  of  the 
iris  be  protruded.  Even  the  cryltalline  lens  itfelf  might  fall 
out.  No  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pra&ice  can  juftly  be 
drawn  from  the  fuccefsful  refult  of  certain  cafes,  in  which 
the  hypopium  fpontaneoufly  burlts.  Scarpa  reminds  us  that 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  effects  of  a fponta- 
neous  opening  into  a natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the 
animal  body,  or  of  one  made  with  cauftic,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  opening  made  with  a cutting  infirument.  In 
the  two  firil  methods  the  fubfequent  fymptoms  are  con- 
ftantiy  milder  than  in  the  laft.  Belides,  the  fa£t  is,  that  when 
an  hypopium  difeharges  itfelf  through  an  ulcerated  opening,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  not  only  the  aqueous  humour 
efcapes,  but  a prolapfus  of  the  iris  alio  happens. 

Scarpa  only  admits  the  utility  and  neceflity  of  dividing 
the  cornea,  when  the  coagulating  lymph,  or  matter  of  an 
hypopium,  exifts  in  very  large  quantity,  and  produces  fuch 
diftention  of  the  eye,  and  fuch  urgent  fymptoms,  as  put  the 
patient’s  life  into  danger,  befides  menacing  a total  dellruc- 
tion  of  the  affecled  organ. 

It  is  maintained  by  this  diftinguifhed  anatomiftand  furgeon, 
that  as  the  fragments  of  catarafts,  when  pulhed  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  are 
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in  time  abforbed,  there  dann-st  be  a doubt  that  the  coagulating 
lymph,  ia  the  example  of  hypopium,  alfo  admits  of  being 
taken  away  by  the  abforbents,  as  foon  as  a further  extravafa- 
tion  no  longer  goes  on,  'and  the  lymphatics  begin  to  recover 
their  activity.  Scarpa,  therefore,  inculcates  that  the  refo- 
iution  of  an  hypopium  is  the  firft  thing  which  the  furgeon 
ought  to  aim  at  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  form  of  the 
difeafe,  and  that  the  bell;  method  of  doing  this  is  to  fubdue 
the  firft  vehemence  of  the  acute  ophthalmy  by  antiphlogif- 
tic  remedies,  and  mild,  emollient,  topical  applications. 

When  fuccefs  attends  this  plan,  as  it  does  in  the  generality 
of  cafes,  the  hypopium  not  only  ceafes  to  enlarge,  but  even 
begins  to  diminifh,  in  proportion  as  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation abates. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpofe 
of  difperiing  the  matter  coilefted  in  the  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  Monfieur  Janin  was  of  opinion,  that, 
when  the  matter  difappeared,  it  was  not  abforbed,  but  ex- 
uded through  the  pores  of  the  cornea.  His  advice,  confe- 
quently,  was  to  endeavour  to  make  the  pores  of  this  mem- 
brane as  pervious  as  poilible,  by  the  topical  employment  of 
emollient  applications,  fo  as  to  promote  the  efcape  of  the  mat- 
ter. For  this  objeft  he  recommends  the  decoftum  malvze, 
as  exceedingly  efficacious.  He  ufed  to  bathe  the  eye  feveral 
times  a day  with  this  remedy,  and  in  the  intervals  apply  com- 
prefi'es  wet  with  the  fame.  Janin  allures  us,  that  even 
when  both  the  chambers  of  the  eye  were  full  of  matter,  and 
the  cornea  fee  me  d likely  to  burft,  this  method  proved  fuccefs- 
ful,  the  difperflon  being  generally  effedfed  in  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  ufiiig  the  decoftum  malvas,  efpecially  as 
Pellier  and  other  eminent  oculilfs  confirm  the  accounts  of  the- 
good  eftefts  of  the  application.  But  we  believe  with 
Scarpa,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fuperior  to  feveral  other  reme- 
dies, and  that  every  topical  emollient  application,  if  con- 
joined with  fuch  internal  antiphlogillic  treatment  as  is  the 
moll  proper  for  repelling  the  acute  llage  of  the  fevere  oph- 
thahny,  would  be  equally  beneficial.  Mere  warm  water  is 
produdlive  of  quite  as  much  good. 

With  relpeft  to  Janin’s  notion  of  the  matter  of  the  hypo- 
pium exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  the  opinion 
is  altogether  dellitute  of  foundation.  Richter  rightly  main- 
tains, that  when  an  hypopium  is  difperied,  there  are  no  ap- 
pearances in  fupport  of  fuch  a fentiment.  When  blood  is 
extravafated  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  afterwards  difap- 
pears,  it  mull  be  by  abforption,  for  if  it  exuded  out  of  the 
cornea,  it  would  be  vifible  upon  the  furface  or  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  tranfparent  membrane. 

Woolhoufe  recommends,  for  the  difperflon  of  an  hypo- 
pium, the  application  of  a poultice,  made  of  the  pulp  of  a 
roafted  apple,  and  containing  a fmall  proportion  of  cam- 
phor. Guerin  advifes  the  uie  of  a collyrium,  compofed  of 
rofe- water,  muriate  of  ammonia,  aloes,  and  myrrh.  Mau- 
chart  fpeaks  in  favour  of  warm  collyria,  and  of  fomenting 
the  eye. 

We  decidedly  join  Richter  in  thinking,  that,  as  the  eye 
is  in  general  violently  inflamed,  all  irritating  applications  mult 
be  hurtful  and  improper.  Little  benefit  can  be  expedled  from 
any  remedies  which  only  come  into  contact  with  the  eye-lids, 
as,  for  inftance,  Woolhoufe’s  poultice.  But,  fuppofmg  the 
applications  to  aft  more  extenfively,  they  can  hardly  operate 
e fie  ft  u ally  upon  the  furfaces,  by  which  the  matter  of  the 
hypopium  is  fecreted.  Some  good,  however,  will  refult 
from  emollients,  and  much  more  may  reafonably  be  expefted 
from  fuch  means  as  tend  to  excite  and  quicken  the  aftion  of 
the  abforbents,  as,  for  example,  antimonials,  aperients,  bleed- 
ing, bliilers  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the.  ears, 


&c.  Thefe  remedies  not  only  promote  the  abforption  of  the 
matter,  they  likewife  have  a powerful  effeft  in  putting  a Hop 
to  the  inflammation. 

When  the  firft  llage  of  fevere  ophthalmy  has-  refilled  the 
bell  modes  of  treatment,  or  when  thefe  have  been  praftifed 
too  late,  the  matter  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  occafionally 
fo  abundant,  after  the  firft  llage  of  the  ophthalmy  is  over, 
that  it  continues  for  a long  while  to  obftruft  vifion.  Scarpa 
has  often  feen  patients,  efpecially  paupers,  who,  from  negli- 
gence or  wrong  treatment,  have  remained  a great  while  after 
the  ceffation  of  the  acute  llage  of  an  ophthalmy,  with  the 
anterior  chamber  almoft  entirely  filled  with  the  glutinous 
matter  of  hypopium.  "When  the  inflammation  ceafes,  thefe 
perfons  are  deferi'oed  as  wandering  about  the  llreets  with 
great  unconcern,  and  having  no  afiliftion  but  the  impairment 
of  their  fight.  In  this  fecond  llage  of  ophthalmy,  the  hy- 
popium cannot  be  difperfed,  either  fo  fpeedily,  or  by  exaftly 
the  fame  treatment  as  in  the  firft  ftage.  In  a cafe  of  this 
defeription,  Scarpa  recommends  fuch  remedies  as  are  mod 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  debilitated  tone  of  the  vafcular~ 
fyftem  of  the  eye,  particularly  the  lymphatics.  The  time 
neceffary  for  the  completion  of  this  objeft  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  patient’s  age  and  the  nature  of  bis  constitution.. 
The  furgeon  ought  carefully  to  try  the  degree  of  irritability 
in  the  eye,  by  introducing,  between  the  globe  and  the  eye- 
lids, a few  drops  of  a Collyrium,  containing  fome  fulphate  of 
zinc,  and  mucilage  of  quince-feeds  Should  the  eye  feem. 
too  ftrongly  ftimulated  by  this  application,  it  mull  not  be 
ufed,  and  little  bags,  filled  with  warm  mallows  and  a few 
grains  of  camphor,  are  to  be  fubftituted  for  it.  In  the  inter- 
vals the  vapour  of  the  fpiritus  ammonia;  comp,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  eye.  A blifter  is  alfo  to  be  put  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  As  foon  as  the  eye  will  eafily  bear  the  vitriolic 
collyrium,  this  is  to  be  employed,  and  its  llrength  may  after- 
wards be  gradually  increafed  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops 
of  camphorated  fpirit. 

Under  fuch  treatment,  the  hypopium  may  often  be  ob» 
ferved  to  difappear  regularly  as  the  chronic  ophthalmy  is 
removed. 

We  are  not,  however,  always  to  expeft  to  be  thus  fucceff- 
ful  with  regard  to  hypopium,-  attended  either  with  the  firft. 
or  fecond  ftage  of  ophthalmy.  When  the  extravafated  matter 
ftrongly  diftends  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
the  corne.a  in  particular,  the  moll  ficilful  treatment  will  fome- 
times  not  avail  in  preventing  ulceration,  opacity,  and  the 
burlling  of  the  central  part  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  ulcerated  opening  is  formed,  fome  of  the  matter 
of  the  hypopium  efcapes,  and  a degree  of  amendment  fol- 
lows ; but  the  relief  is  only  of  fhort  continuance,  as  a por- 
tion of  the  iris  is  foon  protruded  through  the  aperture.  If, 
in  an  urgent  cale  of  this  kind,  the  burlling  of  the  cornea 
were  not  fpeedily  to  happen,  the  violent  fymptoms  depending 
on  the  diftention  of  the  eye- ball  would  compel  the  furgeon. 
to  make  an  opening  in  that  membrane.  This  form  of  the 
difeafe  is  deferibed  as  being  exeeflively  fevere,  and  even  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  head-ache,  and  pain  in  the  eye, 
are  frequently  fo  grievous  as  to  occalion  delirious  fymp- 
toms. According  to  Scarpa,  the  furgeon  may  the  more 
readily  make  up  his  mind  to  praftife  an  incifion,  as  there  is 
hardly  any  hope  of  faviiig  the  eye. 

Should  there  be  any  reafonable  chance  of  reftoring  the 
tranfparency  of  the  cornea,  and  of  preferving  the  eye, 
Scarpa  approves  of  opening  this  membrane  at  its  lower  part, 
juft  as  is  done  in  the  operation  of  extracting  the  cataraft. 
But  when  no  fuch  pleafing  profpeft  occurs,  he  thinks  the 
bell  and  quickeft  way  of  relieving  the  fevere  pain  of  the  hy- 
popium, is  to  introduce  acrofs  the  central  point  of  the  cor- 
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tvea  a fmall  biftoury,  fo  as  to  make  a cut  about  one  line  and 
a half  broad.  The  little  flap  is  then  to  be  raifed  with  for- 
ceps, and  removed  with  one  ftroke  of  a pair  of  fciffors. 

The  opening,  thus  made,  will  not  be  liable  to  clofe  like 
a Ample  incifton.  The  fluid  part  of  the  matter  immediately 
efcapes,  and  red  fome  time  afterwards,  followed,  fooner  or 
later,  by  the  cryflalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour. 

As  foon  as  the  operation  is  done,  a bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice is  to  be  applied,  and  care  taken  to  change  it  every  two 
hours.  At  the  fame  time  filch  means  are  indicated  as  are 
moll  calculated  to  avert  and  diminifli  inflammation,  and  footh 
nervous  irritation.  The  eye  gradually  fuppurates  and  heals, 
after  which  it  is  generally  in  a date  to  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  an  artificial  eye.  See  Eye,  Artificial. 

Although  Scarpa  famdions  the  performance  of  an  incifion 
in  the  foregoing  cafe  of  hypopium,  which  is  attended  with 
urgent,  diflreffing,  and  perilous  fymptoms,  he  maintains  that 
the  practice  is  highly  improper  in  common  indances,  for  rea- 
fons  already  explained. 

With  refpect  to  cutting  out  a piece  of  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  as  is  advifed  by  Scarpa,  we  feel  perfuaded  that 
nothing  can  judify  this  proceeding  unlefs  it  is  decidedly  cer- 
tain that  the  eye  and  eye-fight  are  beyond  recovery.  In 
any  other  circumllance,  the  incifion  fhould  undoubtedly  be 
executed,  as  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataraCl.  See  Cata- 
kact. 

HYPORCHEMA,  formed  of  I accommodate 

my  dancing  to  a ftnging  chorus,  of  iiso  and  op^opai,  I dance,  in 
the  Greek  Poetry,  a poem  composed  of  divers  kinds  of  verfes, 
and  of  different  lengths  ; but  always  very  fhort,  and  full  of 
Pyrrhic  feet.  This  poem  was  compofed  either  to  be  fung 
or  played  with  the  flute  or  cithara,  but  to  regulate  a dance 
according  to  the  found  of  voices  and  inllruments.  Proclus 
fays,  it  was  a dance  accompanied  with  a fong.  Thefe  were, 
probably,  the  origin  of  the  Italian  B all at a ; which  fee. 

HYPORISMA,  in  Surgery,  an  aneurifm. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  'Xtcotkymov,  in  Antiquity,  a partition 
under  the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  mufic. 

PIYPOSCPIESIS,  'Xrcoo-x^i;,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with 
klivifion. 

HYPOSPADIAS-  in  Surgery,  from  thro,  under,  and  craw, 
I draw,  a Greek  name  anciently  given  to  a perfon,  who  had 
the  orifice  of  the  canal  of  the  ureter  not  directly  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gland.  Galen  applies  the  fame  name  to  thofe, 
the  frenum  of  whofe  penis  is  too  fliort,  on  which  account  it 
is  bent  in  erection  ; this  is  eafily  remedied  by  cutting  the 
ligament,  and  wafhing  the  wound  with  warm  wine. 

HYPOSPATHISMUS,  in  the  Ancient  Surgery,  an 
operation  pradtifed,  by  making  three  incifions  in  the  forehead, 
to  the  very  bone,  about  two  inches  long  ; in  order  to  cut  or 
divide  all  the  veffels  between  thofe  incifions.  The  dtfign  of 
the  operation  was  to  prevent  defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

The  word  is  urccraSioy/o,-,  formed  of  biro,  under,  and  £V«0>!, 
fpatula  ; by  reafon  after  incifions  were  made  they  thrufl;  a 
fpatula  all  along  between  the  pericranium  and  the  flefli. 

HYPOSPHAGMA,  in  Surgery,  a contufion  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  ecchymofis  ; a black  eye. 

HYPOSTAPHYLE,  from  ivo,  under,  and  c%$vXy.,  the 
uvula,  a relaxation,  or  elongation  of  the  uvula. 

HYPOSTASIS,  'Ttoty-cti;,  compounded  of  icto,  under, 
and  i-r,u i,  I Jland,  / exijl,  q.  d.  fubfijlentia,  a Greek  term, 
literally  dignifying  fuljlance,  or  fiilf Jlence  ; it  is  ufed  in  theo- 
logy for  perfon. 

Thus  fome  have  held  that  there  is  but  one  nature  or 
effence  in  God,  but  three  bypoffafes,  or  perfons. 

The  term  hypoftaiis  is  of  a very  ancient  Handing  in  the 


church.  St.  Cyril  repeats  it  divers  times,  as  alfo  the  phrafe, 
union  according  to  hypofafs.  The  firff  time  it  occurs  in  all 
Chrifliau  antiquity,  is  in  a letter  of  that  father  to  Ncitorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  in  Head  of  irpoarurrov,  the  word  vve  commonly 
render  perfon,  which  did  not  feem  exprefiive  enough.  “ The 
philofophers,  fays  St.  Cyril,  have  allowed  three  hypoftafes : 
they  have  extended  the  divinity  to  three  hypoftafes  : they 
have  even  fometimes  ufed  the  word  Trinity  : and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  to  have  admitted  the  confubftantiality  of  the 
three  hypoftafes,  to  (hew  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  triplicity  in  refpeft  of  diitinCtion  of  nature,  and 
not  to  hold  it  neceffary  to  conceive  any  refpedtive  inferiority 
of  hypoftafes.” 

This  term  has  occafioned  great  diffentions  in  the  ancient 
church  ; firli  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alto  among 
the  Latins. 

In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypoftafis  was  defined  to  denote 
the  fame  with  ejfence,  or  fubfancc ; fo  that  it  was  herefy  to 
fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a different  hypoftafis  from  the 
Father;  but  cuftom  altered  its  meaning.  See  Trinity. 

Hypostasis,  ill  Medicine,  the  fediment  of  the  urine,  or 
that  thick  heavy  part  of  the  urine  which  fubfides  and  fettles 
at  bottom. 

HYPOSTATIC  AL,  in  Theology,  is  a term  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation, 

Hypoftatical  union,  is  a phrafe  ufed  by  fome  divines  for 
the  union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine  in  the  perfon 
of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Hypostatical  Principles,  among  the  Chcmfts,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Paracelfifls,  are  the  three  chemical  elements,  fa.t, 
fulphur,  and  mercury  ; called  alio  the  tria  prima.  See  Prin- 
ciple and  Element. 

IIYPO-SYNAPHE,  in  the  Greek  Mufic,  the  disjunction 
of  two  tetrachords  feparated  by  the  interpolation  cl  a third 
tetrachord  conjoint  with  both  ; fo  that  the  homologous  or 
relative  firings  of  the  two  tetrachords,  disjoined  by  the  hypo- 
fynaphe,  have  the  interval  of  five  tones,  or  a minor  feventh 
between  them.  Such  are  the  two  hypaton  and  fynnemenoa. 
tetrachords. 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effettsof  a debtor  are  trade  over  to  his  creditor, 
to  fecure  his  debt. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  viccSmY,  a thing  fuljeEl 
to  fome  obligation  ; of  the  verb  iicrd]t&n^ca,  fupponor,  I am  jiib- 
jeSed ; of  inro,  under,  and  pono,  I put. 

As  the  hypothecs  is  an  engagement  procured  on  purpofe 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have  been 
made  ufe  of  to  fecure  him  the  benefit  of  the  convention. 
The  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the  moll  ancient,  which  is 
almoft.  the  fame  thing  with  the  hypothecs  ; all  the  difference 
confiding  in  this,  that  the  pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor’s 
hands  ; whereas,  in  a fimple  hypothecs,  the  thing  remained 
in  the  poffefiion  of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  ealy  and 
commodious  to  engage  an  eftate  by  a civil  covenant  than  by 
an  aClual  delivery : accordingly,  the  expedient  was  firli 
praclifed  among  the  Greeks;  and  from  them  the  Romans 
borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  : only  the  Greeks,- 
the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix  fome  vifible  mark 
on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know  it  was  hypothecate, 
or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor  ; but  the  Romans,  looking 
on  fuch  advertifements  as  injurious  to  the  debtor,  forbad  the 
ufe  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  four  kinds  of  hypo- 
thecas  : the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will  and  con- 
fent  of  both  parties  : the  legal,  which  was  appointed  by  law, 
and  for  that  reafon  called  tacit  ; the  prat  or  s pledge,  when  by 
the  flight  or  non-appearing  of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was. 
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put  in  pofieffilon  of  his  effedfs ; and  th e judiciary,  when  the 
creditor  was  put  in  pofl'effion  by  virtue  of  the  fentence  of 
the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fubdivided  into  general  and 
fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all  the  debtor’s 
effefts,  both  prefent  and  future,  are  engaged  to  the  creditor. 
It  is  fpecial , when  limited  to  one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lei's  than 
twenty-fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHECATE,  from  the  Eatin  hypotheca,  a pledge ; 
to  hypothecate  a Ihip,  is  to  pawn  the  fame  for  neceflaries  : 
and  a mailer  may  hypothecate  either  fhip  or  goods,  for  relief, 
when  in  diltrefs  at  fea.  For  he  reprefents  the  traders  as  well 
as  the  owners ; and  in  whofe  hands  foever  a fhip  or  goods 
hypothecated  come,  they  are  liable,  i Salk.  34.  2 Litt. 
Abr.  93. 

HYPOTHENAR,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Window 
to  two  mufcles  of  the  little  finger.  The  abduftor  minimi 
digiti  is  his  hypothenar  minor;  and  the  adduftor  ofiis  meta- 
carpi minimi  digiti  is  the  hypothenar  metacarpi. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  or  rather  Hypotenuse,  L-up-ivna-a, 
fultendens,  formed  of  Ctcotwv,  fultendo,  I fubtend,  in  Geometry , 
is  the  longeft  fide  of  a right-angled  triangle  ; or  that  fide 
which  fubtends,  or  is  oppofite  to  the  right  angle. 

Thus  in  the  triangle  A B C ( Plate  VIII.  Geometry,  fg.  100.) 
the  fide  A C,  oppofite  to  the  right  angle  A B C,  is  called 
the  hypothenufe. 

It  is  a celebrated  theorem  in  geometry,  that  in  every  rec- 
tilinear right-angled  triangle,  as  A B C,  the  fquare  of  the  hy- 
pothenufe, A C,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  other  fides, 
A B and  B C.  This  is  particularly  called  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  from  its  inventor  Pythagoras,  who  is  faid  to  have 
facrificed  a whole  hecatomb  to  the  Mufes,  in  gratitude  for 
the  difcovery.  For  proof  of  this  theorem,  let  A E)  be  the 
fquare  on  the  hypothenufe  A C,  and  B G,  B I,  the  two 
fquares  on  the  fides  A B and  B C : let  M B H be  parallel  to 
A E,  meeting  G F,  produced,  in  H ; and  let  E A be  pro- 
duced to  meet  G IT  in  N,  and  D C to  meet  I K in  O.  If 
from  the  equal  right  angles  GAB,  CAN,  the  angle 
NAB,  common  to  both,  be  taken  away,  there  will  remain 
N A G = B A C ; whence,  as  the  angle  G is  alio  = A B C, 
and  the  fide  A G = A B,  the  fides  A"  N and  AC(  = A E) 
are  likewife  equal ; and  therefore  the  parallelogram  AM  — 
the  parallelogram  A H (being  both  on  equal  bafes  and  be- 
tween the  fame  parallels)  ; which  laft,  and  confequently  the 
former,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  B G,  Handing  on  the  fame 
bafe  A B,  and  between  the  fame  parallels.  By  the  fame 
mode  of  reafoning,  the  parallelogram  C M is  = the  fquare 
B I ; and,  confequently,  the  fquare  AD(=  AM  | CM) 
~ both  the  fquares  B G and  B I.  The  fame  reafoning  is 
applicable  to  circles  or  any  other  fimilar  figures  ; viz.  that 
any  figure  defcribed  on  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  two  fimilar  figures  defcribed  on  both  the  other  two 
fides. 

HYPOTHESIS,  veto 9icnr,  formed  of  thro,  under,  and  Sarn-, 
pofitio,  of  TiOyui,  pano,  I put,  in  Logic,  is  a propofition  or 
principle  which  we  fuppote,  or  take  for  granted,  in  order  to 
draw  conclulions  for  the  proof  of  a point  in  quelfion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothefes,  in 
order  to  draw  their  antagonills  into  abfurdities  ; and  even  in 
geometry,  truths  are  often  deducible  from  fuch  falfe  hypo- 
thefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may  be 
dilfinguilhed  into  hypothelis  and  thefis  : the  firll  rehearfes 
the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  ; 
and  the  latter  is  the  thing  itfelf  affirmed  or  denied. 

Thus  in  the  propofition,  a triangle  is  half  of  a parallel- 
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ogram,  if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the  two  be  equal  ; the 
latter  part  is  the  hypothelis,  if  the  bafes,  &c.  and’  the 
former  the  thefis,  a triangle  is  half  a parallelooram. 

In  ftrift  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypothelis 
to  the  thefis  ; that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed  mult  be  proved 
to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  confequence  to  be  allowed. 
Dr.  Barrow  fays,  that  hypothefes,  or  poftulatums,  are  pro- 
positions affuming  or  affirming  fome  evidently  poffible  mode, 
adfion,  01  motion  of  a thing,  and  that  there  is  the  fame 
affinity  between  hypothefes  and  problems,  as  between  axioms 
and  theorems ; a problem  Ihewing  the  manner,  and  de- 
monftrating  the  poffibility  of  fome  ftrmRure,  and  an  hypo- 
thefis  affuming- fome  conftrudfion  which  is  manifelily  polfible. 

Hypothesis,  in  Phyfics,  See.  denotes  a kind  of  fyftem 
laid  down  fiom  our  own  imagination,  by  which  to  account 
for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  nature. 

Thus  we  have  hypothefes  to  account  for  the  tides,  for 
gravity,  for  magnetifm,  for  the  deluge,  &c. 

The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  generally 
lie  vei  y deep  : obfervation  and  experiment,  the  proper  means 
of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  molt  cafes  extremely  flow  ; and 
the  human  mind  is  very  impatient  : hence  we  are  frequently 
driven  to  feign  or  invent  fomething  that  may  feem  like  the 
caufe,  and  which  is  calculated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  pheno- 
mena, fo  that  it  may  polfibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fidtions  or 
hypothefes,  which  are  much  lefs  current  now  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  lateft  and  belt  writers  are  for  excluding 
hypothefes,  and  Handing  wholly  on  obfervation  and  ex- 
periment. 

Whatever  is  not  deduced  from  phenomena,  fays  fir  ITaac 
Newton,  is  an  hypothelis;  and  hypothefes,  whether meta- 
phylical  01  phyhcal,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,, 
have  no  place  in  experimental  philofophy.  Phil.  Nat.  Prim. 
Math,  in  calce. 

Phe  Cai  tefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  affedlions 
in  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafe  ; juft  what 
figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and  what  fitua- 
UonSj  they  lind  for  their  purpofe.  They  alio  feign  certain 
unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue  them  with  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary properties  ; give  them  a fubtlety  which  enables  them 
to  pervade  the  pores  ol  all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated 
with  the  moft  unaccountable  motions.  But  is  not  this  to 
fet  afide  the  real  conllitution  of  things,  and  to  fubftitute 
dreams  in  their  place  ? Truth  is  fcarcely  attainable  even  by 
the  fureft  obfervations  ; and  will  fanciful  conjedlures  ever 
come  at  it  ? They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hypo- 
thefes, even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftridteft  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be  faid  to  com. 
pofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable  ; but  it  is  Hill  only  a fable. 
Cotes  in  Prsefat.  ad  Newton.  Princip. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied,  in  AJlronomy ,. 
to  the  feveral  iyftems  of  the  heavens  ; or  the  divers  manners 
lierem  diffeient  altronomers  have  iuppofed  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  ranged,  moved,  &c. 

d he  puncipal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Copernican, 
and  Tychonic. 

The  Copernican  is  now  become  fo  current,  and  is  fo  well 
warranted  by  obfervation,  that  the  advocates  of  it  hold  it 
injurious  to  call  it  an  hypothefis. 

HYPOTHETICAL  Propofition  and  Syllogfm.  See 
Conditional. 

H\  PO  i RACHhLION,  from  Bwo,  under,  and  rpa xr^°r> 
nech,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

Hyeotraciielion,  in  ArchiteHure,  is  ufed  for  a little 
frieze  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital,  between  the  altragal 
and  annulets ; called  alfo  the  co/erin  and  gorgerin. 
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The  word  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors,  in  a more 
general  fenfe,  to  the  neck  of  any  column ; or  that  part  of 
the  capital  thereof  below  the  aflragal. 

KYPOTYPOSIS,  or  Imagery , Y’Wlp'rnw;;,  formed  of 
the  verb  vmolvwou,  per  figuram  demonfrq,  I Jljoau,  reprefent , 
or  mahe  any  thing  to  be  fecn  ; of  vmo,  under,  and  tucto;,  type, 
image , refemblance , in  Rhetoric,  a figure  whereby  a thing  is 
defcribed  or  painted  in  fuch  firong  and  bright  colours,  that 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  read,  or  heard,  but  actually  feen,  or 
prefented  before  the  eye. 

Such  is  that  elegant  one  of  Cicero,  wherein  he  paints  the 
barbarity  of  Verres  : “ Ipfe  inflammatus  fcelere  et  furore, 
in  forum  venit.  Ardebant  oeuli ; toto  ex  ore  crudelitas 
emanabat.  Expediabant  omnes  quo  tandem  progreffurus, 
aut  quidnam  afturus  effet ; cum  repente  hominem  corripit, 
atque  in  foro  medio  nudari  ac  deligari,  et  virgas  expedire 
jubet.  Clamabat  ille  mifer  fe  civem  effe  Romanum,  &c.” 
Such  is  alfo  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  Catiline, 
confiding  of  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  contrary  qualities'. 
Pro.  Cosl.  c.  5. 

The  hypotypofis  is  frequently  tifed  by  the  poets,  and  par- 
ticularly Virgil,  who  abounds  in  paintings. 

This  figure  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  characters, 
and  often  affords  the  fined  ornaments  in  poetry  and  hifcory, 
as  well  as  oratory.  It  is  alfo  adapted  to  move  and  filtered: 
different  paffions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  and 
the  artful  management  of  the  fpeaker. 

HYPOXIS,  in  Botany,  from  biro,  underneath,  and  Ao;, 
JJjarp,  alluding,  as  it  fhould  feem  from  the  generic  deferip- 
tion,  to  the  tapering  and  pointed  bafe  of  the  capfule.  Linn. 
Gen.  166.  Schreb.  221.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  106.  Mart'. 
Mill.  Didf.  v.  2.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  288. 
.Tuff.  55.  Lamarck.  Illudr.  t.  229.  Gasrtn.  t.  11. — Clafs 
and  order,  Hexandria  Mcnogyvla.  Nat.  Ord.  Coronaiite,  Linn. 
Narc'iJJl,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior,  in 
fix  deep,  equal,  ovate-oblong,  fpreading  fegments,  perma- 
nent. Stain.  Filaments  fix,  very  fiiort,  capillary  ; anthers 
oblong,  ffi  or  ter  than  the  petals.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  tur- 
binate ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  damens ; 
ftigma  three-cleft,  bluntifh.  Pertc.  Capfule  rather  oblong, 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  crowned  with  the  permanent  corolla, 
and  compofed  of  three  cells,  not  burding.  Seeds  numerous, 
roundifh,  “ with  a lateral  beak-like  projedfion.”  Brown. 

Eff,  Ch.  Corolla  fuperior,  permanent,  in  fix  deep  equal 
fegments.  Capfule  tapering  at  the  bafe,  without  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  with  a lateral  beak. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown,  like  Giertner,  defcribes  the  capfule  as 
not  feparating  into  valves,  which  is  true  of  fome  fpecies,  but 
the  whole  have  not  yet,  in  his  opinion,  been  fufficiently  ex- 
amined. 

Undoubted  fpecies  of  Hypoxis  are, 

X.  H.  erefla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  439.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  710. 
A native  of  dry  padures  in  North  America. 

2.  H.  fobolifera.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  372.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  7 1 1.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3 H.  Jerrata.  Linn.  Suppl.  197.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  369. 
Gurt.  Mag.  t.  709.  Found  alfo  at  the  Cape. 

Thefe  are  bulbous  herbs,  with  numerous  radical  leaves  of 
a lanceolate  form,  channelled,  hairy  or  fmooth.  Stalks  ra- 
dical, more  or  lefs  corymbofe.  Flowers  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Engfifh  Ornithogalum  luteum,  yellow  within,  green 
underneath. 

Willdenow  enumerates  15  fpecies  in  all,  fome  of  which 
are  fufoefted  to  be  varieties. 

H.  juncea.  Sm.  Spicil.  iy  t 16.  brought  by  the  late 
Jvlr.  Frafer  from  Carolina,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a ftarved  nar- 
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row-leaved  variety  of  the  eretla,  the  dalks  of  which  are 
fingle-flowered. 

HYPOZOMA,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  fuch  mem*- 
branes  as  feparate  two  cavities. 

In  this  fenfe  the  mediadinum  is  an  hypozoma. 

HYPPASUS  of  Metapontus,  or  Crotonia,  in  Biogra- 
phy, is  enumerated  among  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  late 
in  his  life.  Theon  of  Smyrna  informs  11s,  that  Lafus  and 
Hyppafus  feeking  celebrity,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tedioufnefs  of  calculation  by  the  ratio  of  numbers,  as  Py- 
thagoras found  the  proportions  of  intervals  by  means  of 
hammers  and  firings,  his  two  difciples  difeovered  by  means 
of  different  portions  of  water  in  two  vafes  or  glaffes  of 
equal  fize,  and  in  unifon  with  each  other  ; that  when  one  of 
then?  was  half  filled  with  water,  leaving  the  other  empty, 
the  refult  was  the  o£lave  2 to  1.  Then  filling  one  vafe  or 
glafs  three  parts  full  of  water,  and  the  other  half  full,  they 
produced  the  proportion  or  confonance  of  the  5th  or  3 to 
2 ; and,  laftly,  four  portions  of  water  in  one  glafs,  and 
three  in  the  other,  produced  the  fourth  or  4 to  3.  The  fame 
proportions  of  confonances  were  itill  produced  as  in  the 
Syrinx  from  reeds  of  different  lengths,  or  by  holes  in  the 
flute,  or  tibia. 

This  article  has  been  infer, ted  by  Padre  Martini  without 
telling  us  that  he  had  proved  it  to  be  true  by  experiment. 

HY  PPIAS,  according  to  Lucian,  was  an  excellent  mu- 
fician,  and  the  firlt  man  of  his  time  for  geometry,  perfpec- 
tive,  and  aflronomy.  He  was  alfo  a great  architedf.  A 
defcription  of  the  magnificent  baths  of  his  conitruftion  may 
be  read  in  Lucian. 

HYPPOPHORBION,  in  the  Ancient  Muficd  Infru- 
ments.  The  Lybians;  according  to  Pollux,  invented  a kind 
of  flute  called  hyppophorbion,  becaufe  its  found  refembled 
the  acute  neighing  of  a horfe. 

The  hyppophorbion  was  made  of  a flick  of  laurel  fiript 
of  its  bark  and  pith,  and  i'erved  thofe  who  had  the  care 
of  hories  at  pallure  as  a kind  of  lure  or  horfe-call. 

HYPPOMACHUS,  in  the  Ancient  Grc.  h Mufic. 
An  eminent  performer  on  the  flute,  perceiving  one  day 
at  a public  exhibition,  that  one  of  his  difciples  ot  ordinary 
talents  was  violently  applauded  by  the  common  people, 
filenced  him  by  a blow  of  bis  cane  ; telling  him  thjit  the 
great e it  proof  of  his  ignorance  was  the  being  applauded  by 
the  mob. 

HYPPONAX  was  the  inventor  of  lambic  verfe,  ac- 
cording to  Athemeus,  lib.  14. 

HYPSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  between  Heraclea  and  Agrigentum,  and  ac- 
cording to  this  geographer,  difeharging  itfelf  into  the  lea  to 
the  Couth  of  the  latter  city.  It  is  now  called  Belici;  which 
fee. 

HYPSELE,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Egypt,  W.  of  the 
Nile,  in  a nome  ot  which  it  was  the  chief  place,  called  the 
Hypfelites  nomos. 

HYPSICLES,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  mathematician 
who  flourilhed  in  the  fecund  century,  under  the  reigns  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  was  a native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a difciple  of  Ifidorus.  He  was  author  of  a 
work  entitled  “ Avxtfoetxo:,  five  de  Afcenfionibus,”  which  was 
publiihed  at  Paris  by  Mentelius,  with  the  Optics  of  Helio- 
dorus  in  1657.  Lie  is  fuppofed  to  be  author  of  the  14th 
and  15th  books  of  the  “ Elements  of  Geometry,’’  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  Euclid.  Gen  Biog. 

HYPSICRYMNOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in 
the  vicinity  of  Caucafus,  faid  by  AZfcliyluj,  in  his  Prome- 
theus, to  .have  been  peopled  by  Arabs. 

HYPSILO- 
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HYPSILOGLOSSUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with 
bafiogloffus,  See  Hyoglossus. 

HYPSILOIDES,  from  and  ei5g;->  form,  the 

fame  with  hy  aides  ; which  fee. 

HYPSISTARII,  Hypsistarians,  £Lr«p*o*>  formed 
from  iffiro;,  hlghef,  in  Ecclefafical  Hijlory,  a fedi  of  heretics 
in  the  fourth  century;  thus  called  from  the  profeflion  they 
made  of  worfhipping  the  mod;  High  God. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  Hypfiftarians  was  an  affemblage  of 
Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianity.  They  adored  the 
molt  High  God  with  the  Chriftians ; but  they  alfo  revered 
fire  and  lamps  with  the  Heathens  ; and  obfervedthe  fabbath, 
and  the  diftindtion  of  clean  and  unclean  things,  with  the 
Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a near  refemblance  to  the  Euchites 
or  Maffafians. 

HYPSOPHYLLUM,  in  Surgery,  an  ulcer  under  a cica- 
trix or  fcab. 

PIYPSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  thePelopon- 
nefusj  in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

HYPTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Jacquin  from 
UTrbof,  refuplnate,-  becaufe  tire  limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned, 
as  it  were,  upon  its  back. — Schreb.  388.  Willd.  Sp.  P 1. 
v.  3.  84.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Jacq.  Colledt.  v.  1.  ioi. 
Jufr.  449.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  3.  184.  Illultr.  t.  507. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpennla.  Nat.  Ord,  Ver- 
ticlllatte,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  turbinate,  permanent,  divided 
half  way  down  into  fire,  lanceolate,  acute,  generally  equal, 
eredt  fegments.  Cor  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  funnel- 
fltaped  ; throat  dilated  ; limb  fpreading  widely,  refupinate  ; 
the  upper  lip  (which  is  reverfed  as  to  its  fituation)  cut  into 
three,  lateral,  ovate,  acute  fegments,  the  middle  one 
roundifh,  concave,  obtufe ; the  lower  lip  (turned  upper- 
moit)  is  divided  half  way  down  into  two  lndf-ovate,  flat, 
acute  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  two 
fhorter  ; anthers  twin,  dependent.  Pf.  Gennen  four- 
cleft  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped  ; ftigma  bifid  or  iimple.  Pale. 
none,  the  Calyx  protedding  the  lour  feeds. 

LIT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  • Corolla  ringent,  reverfed, 
its  upper  lip  bilid,  lower  one  trifid,  the  middle  fegment 
formed  like  a little  pouch.  Stamens  declined. 

1.  H.  verticillala.  Willd.  11.  1.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1. 
t.  1 13. — “ Flowers  in  whorls.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed.'’ 
— A native  of  Hifpaniola.  It  flowers  in  the  (loves  of  Eu- 
rope about  November  or  December. — i his  Jhrub  is  about 
ten  feet  high,  with  one  or  two  upright  ferns,  which  are 
fmooth,  brownifh-afh-coloured,  round  and  woody ; the 
younger  branches  fquare  and  herbaceous.  Leaves  oppofite, 
on  footftalks,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  ferrated,  fmooth- 
ifh,  from  three  to  fix  inches  long,  (lightly  odorous.  Whorls 
on  the  younger  branches,  at  each  pair  of  leaves,  fefiile,  fix- 
flowered.  Corolla  white,  with  the  fegments  of  the  upper 
lip  purplifh.  Calyx  a little  hifpid  at  the  back  and  at  the 
edges  of  the  fegments.  Anthers  pale  yellow. 

2.  II.  capitala.  Willd.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1. 
t.  1 1 4. — “ Flowers  in  little  (talked  heads.  Leaves  ovate, 
toothed.” — This  is  alfo  found  in  Hifpaniola,  flowering  in 
December. — Stem  rather  fhrubby,  about  a yard  in  height, 
fquare,  brown.  Branches  annual,  fubdivided,  roughifh. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  footftalks,  veined,  unequally  ferrated, 
rather  hairy  on  both  lides,  dark  green  ; the  lower  ones 
wrinkled,  about  (even  inches  long.  Flower  falls  bearing  nu- 
merous white  or  blufh-coloured  fowers  collected  together 
into  a femi-globular  head.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  a little 
hairy  on  its  outfide,  efpecially  on  the  back  of  the  helmet. 
Whole  plant  inodorous. 
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Willdenow  refers  Clinopodiumrugnfum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  882. 
to  this  genus,  as  well  as  Clinopodhim  chcimecdrys,  Vahl. 
Symb.  p.  3.  77  ; the  former,  under  the  name  of  Hyptis  ra- 
diuta,  and  the  latter  of  II.  Chamadrys. 

HYPULUS,  in  Surgery,  an  ulcer  under  a cicatrix. 

HYRAX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  mammalia  in  the  order 
Glires.  The  effential  character  confifts  in  having  two  broad 
and  diftant  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  lower  jaw 
four,  of  a flattened  form,  broad,  notched,  and  placed  con- 
tiguous ; grinders  large,  tuberculatcd,  and  ten  in  number 
(or  fometimes  eight)  ; fore-feet  four-toed  ; hind-feet  three- 
toed ; tail  and  clavicle  none. 

In  the  general  afpeft  this  animal  bears  feme  refemblance 
to  the  guinea-pig;  the  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  end 
of  the  rump  is  about  fifteen  inches.  The  head  is  fhort,  the 
fnout  blunt,  blackifh,  and  without  hair  ; the  ears  oval,  open, 
brown,  and  woolly  ; the  body  thick  and  fnort,  and  the  belly 
prominent  ; the  hair  of  the  fur  woolly,  above  or  on  the 
back  brownifh,  mixed  with  longer  black  and  a few  bridles  ; 
the  colour  becoming  grey  in  defeending  on  the  fides,  and 
being  towards  the  abdomen  whitifh.  The  limbs  appear  very 
fhort,  the  fhoulders  and  thighs  being  concealed  under  the 
fur.  The  anterior  feet  are  four-lobed,  and  each  lobe  is 
armed  with  a flat  roundednr.il  ; the  pofterior  feet  are  Amly 
two-lobed,  but  have  befides  a toe  which  is  furnifhed  with  a 
long  fharp  claw. 

According  to  Schreber  there  are  two  fpecies  of  the  hyrax 
genus,  one  of  which  is  found  at  the  Cape,  the  other  an 
inhabitant  of  Syria.  In  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by 
Gmelin,  who  thus  deferibes  the  two  prefumed  fpecies  under 
the  names  of  Capenfis  and  Syriacus,  “ Capenfs  ; palmarum 
unguibus  planis  plantarum  unico  fubulato,” — and  “ Syriacus ; 
pedibus  unguiculatis.”  Schreber.  The  fpecies  capenfis  is 
that  above  deferibed,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  Cavia  capenfis  of 
Erxleben,  Marmotte  du  Cap  of  Buffon,  and  Cape  cavy  of 
Pennant.  That  called  Syriacus  is  the  animal  mentioned  by 
Bruce  under  the  name  of  the  “ Lamb  of  Ifrael,”  and  which 
that  author  concludes  to  be  the  Saphan  of  holy  writ  ; it 
feems  to  differ  principally  from  the  former  in  being  about 
two  inches  longer,  the  body  more  elongated  in  proportion, 
the  muzzle  longer,  and  the  fur  reddifh-grey.  The  difference 
between  thefe  two  animals  is  confeffedly  inconfiderable,  info- 
much,  perhaps,  as  to  juftify  an  idea  that  they  may  not  be 
fpecifically  diftinft  ; Sonnini  is  convinced  they  are  the  fame, 
and  confidently  afferts  it  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of  this  genus 
known. 

At  the  Cape  this  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  klip-daas, 
or  rock  badger,  but  as  its  haunts  are  the  more  retired,  and 
inacceffible  parts  of  the  mountains,  its  habits  in  a natural 
ftate  are  little  known  ; it  is  faid  to  form  its  retreat  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks  and  caverns,  where  it  makes  a litter  com- 
pofed  of  mofs  and  leaves  that  occafionally  ferves  to  afford 
it  reft  or  nourifhment,  as  herbage  conftitutes  its  natural  food. 
Some  writers,  and  among  the  number  Dr.  Pallas,  feem  to 
believe  this  animal  forms  burrows  in  the  earth  like  the  mar- 
mot and  the  badger,  but  this  appears  improbable  when  we 
coniider  the  flat  and  rounded  form,  as  well  as  weakoefs  of 
the  t.oe-nails,  the  ftruClure  of  which  is  very  different  from 
thofe  of  animals  which  we  well  know  are  deftined  by  nature 
to  fcratch  and  burrow  in  the  earth,  the  folitary  toe  nail  on 
each  of  the  pofterior  feet  excepted,  and  this,  it  is  fuppofed, 
is  principally  ufeful  to  the  animal  in  affifting  it  to  remove 
from  the  (kin  fome  portion  of  thofe  numerous  pediculi  with 
which  it  is  infefted  and  tormented.  The  flefli  of  the  hyi  ax 
is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  good  eating  ; the 
Hottentots  endeavour  alfo  to  difeover  its  haunts  for  another 
reafon  as  well  as  that  of  its  capture,  for  they  colieiSt  in  the 
3 U places 
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places  of  its  retreat  a particular  fubftance  fuppofed  by  them 
to  be  depofited  from  the  urine  of  this  animal  after  long  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air;  and  which  they  maintain  to  be  a fovereign 
remedy  in  many  diforders  ; the  colour  of  this  ffibftance  when 
dry  is  blackifh,  and  the  fmell  o Sen  live  in  the  extreme. 

When  domellicated  the  Cape  hyrax  becomes  a familiar 
and  interefting  animal,  and  one  fufceptible  of  attachment. 
If  called  by  any  name  by  which  it  is  accuftomed  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed,  it  replies  in  a Ihort  but  fharp  and  piercing  cry, 
and  approaches  thofe  it  knows  in  confidence.  It  dreads  cold, 
and  places  itielf  clofe  to  the  fire  when  it  can  conveniently. 
The  difpofition  of  this  animal  is  remarkably  timid.  Thofe 
tranfported  from  the  Cape  into  European  climates  have  been 
known  to  fubfiit  cn  bread,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  various  other 
vegetables. 

PIYRCAN  I.,  John',  in  Biography,  high-pried  and 
prince  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fon  of  Simon  Maccabeus.  On 
the  invafion  of  Judea  by  the  Syrian  governor  in  the  year 
B.C.  139,  he  and  his  brother  Judas  led  a body  of  troops, 
who  entirely  defeated  the  invaders.  After  his  father's  mur- 
der by  his  fon-in-law,  Ptolemy,  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  where 
he  was  declared  Simon’s  furceffor  in  the  priefthood  and  fove- 
reignty.  This  was  in  the  year  1 35.  Antiochus  Sidetes  laid 
fiege  to  Jerufalem,  but  was  induced  to  grant  a peace  to  the 
Jews  upon  condition  of  their  difmantling  the  city,  and  the 
payment  of  a large  fum  of  money.  Hyrcan  afterwards  made 
an  alliance  of  friendfnip  with  Antiochus,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  war  again  it  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  which 
he  did  much  fervice,  and  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  civil  difientions  prevailing  in  Syria, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  neighbouring  towns,  and  en- 
tirely (hook  off  all  dependance  on  that  crown.  He  after- 
wards became  the  aggreffor,  and  made  confiderable  conquefts 
for  his  country,  till  at  length  he  extended  his  dominion  not 
only  over  Paleftine,  but  alfo  over  the  provinces  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  and  the  Jewifh  ftate  appeared  with  greater  Iuftre 
than  under  any  of  his  predeceffors  fince  the  captivity.  He 
was  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  attached  to  the  fed!  of  Pha- 
risees, but  a quarrel  with  that  haughty  and  powerful  body 
embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year 
icy,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ariftobulus. 

Hyrcan  II.,  high-priell  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was 
eldeft  fon  of  Alexander  Jannseus  ; but  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  his  mother  Alexandra  took  the  reins  of  government, 
and  allotted  to  him  the  fucceffion  of  the  priefthood.  On  her 
deceale  Hyrcan  was  declared  king,  but  being  of  a quiet  and 
unenterprifmg  difpofition,  he  was  quickly  difpoffeffed  of  his 
dignities,  and  reduced  to  a private  filiation.  He  was  after- 
wards perfuaded  by  Antipater  to  accompany  him  to  Arabia, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the  afliftance  of  king  Aretasto 
reftore  him.  The  Romans,  gained  over  by  Ariftobulus,  the 
brother  of  Hyrcan,  defeated  Aretas,  and  the  two  brothers 
at  length  pleaded  their  caufe  in  perfon  before  Pompey.  In 
the  year  63  B.C.  Hyrcan  was  reltored  to  his  pontifical  office 
-with  the  title  of  prince,  but  he  was  divefted  of  royalty,  and 
made  tributary  to  Pompey.  Pie  lived  feveral  years  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; and  was  very  much  favoured 
bv  Caefar,  but  at  length  he  fell  into  the  hand  of  his  nephew 
Antigonus,  who  cut  off  his  ears,  in  order  to  incapacitate  him 
for  the  priefthood.  He  was  then  carried  into  Parthia, 
where  he  was  well  treated,  till  he  complied  with  an  invitation 
from  Herod  to  return  to  Jerufalem,  and  refume  the  pontifi- 
cate. His  honours  were  of  fhorc  duration,  being  beheaded 
hy  the  tyrant  when,  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age- 
Jofephus.  Univer.  Hilt. 

HYRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a large  country  of 
.Alia,  fituated  tQ  the  fouth  oi  the  ealtern  part  of  the  Cafpian 


fea,  hence  called  the  Hyrcanian  fea.  It  had  on  the  W. 
Media,  on  the  S.  Parthia,  and  on  the  E.  Margiana.  This 
country  was  mountainous,  covered  with  forelts,  and  inaccef- 
fible  to  cavalry.  It  was  feparated  from  Parthia  by  mount 
Corone.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  Maxarae,  and  S.  of 
them  the  Chrindi,  and  alfo  the  Aftabeni,  were  fituated 
towards  the  fea.  Its  towns  were  Rarange,  Adrapfa,  Cafape, 
Aberbina,  Amarufa,  Sinica,  Hyrcania  the  metropolis. 
Sale  or  Sacae,  Afmura  or  Afmurna,  and  Maufoca. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Timotheus,  the  Neftorian  pon- 
tiff, who  had  been  railed  to  that  dignity  A-D.  778,  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the  miniftry  of  Subchal  Jefu,  whom 
he  had  confecrated  bifhop,  firlt  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites, 
by  whom  a part  of  Hyrcania  was  inhabited  ; and  afterwards, 
by  the  labours  of  other  mifiionaries,  the  reft  of  the  nations, 
which  had  formed  fettlements  in  Hyrcania,  Badlria,  Margiana, 
and  Sogdia.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  Chriftanity  enjoyed  in 
thefe  vaft  regions,  notwithftanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Mahometans,  to  which  it  was  fometimes  expofed,  the  advan- 
tages of  a firm  and  folid  eftablilhment  for  a long  courfe  of 
ages  ; while  the  bifhops,  by  whole  miniftry  it  was  propa- 
gated and  fupported,  were  all  confecrated  by  the  foie  autho- 
rity of  the  Neftorian  pontiff. 

Hyrcania,  or  Hyrcanus  Campus,  a country  of  Afia 
Minor. 

Hyrcania,  a country  of  Afia,  S.  of  Babylonia;  inha- 
bited by  the  Hyrcanii,  who,  as  well  as  the  Sacs  and  Cadu- 
fians,  occupied  that  diftrift  which  lay  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  Thefe  people  were  powerful  enemies  of 
the  king  of  Affyria  ; and  an  alliance  with  them  was  fought 
for  by  Cyrus  in  his  war  again!!  this  prince.  He  formed  of 
thefe  people  2000  cavalry,  and  a very  confiderable  body  of 
infantry  ; and  having  difpoffeffed  the  Affyrians  of  their  gar - 
rifons  on  the  frontier  <*f  the  country,  Cyrus  afiigned  them  to 
his  new  allies.  The  Hyrcanians,  who  inhabited  Hyrcania, 
on  the  coal!  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  were  a ferocious  people. 

HYRGALE,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris 
fituated  on  a river  towards  the  northern  part  of  this  province. 
The  chief  magiftrate  bore  the  title  of  Archon.  The  wor- 
flup  of  Cybele  was  eftablifhed  in  this  city  ; but  abandoned 
on  the  introduction  of  Chriltianity.  Its.  bifhop  affifted  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451. 

HYRIA,  a town  built  by  the  Cretans,  who  affumed  the_ 
name  of  Japyges  Meifapii.  It  was  fituated  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  between  Tarentum  and  Brundufium-  Strabo 
calls  it  Ouria,  and  the  Latins  Uria.  It  is  now  Dria. 

HYRYNSELMI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Ulea  ; 34  miles  N.E.  of  Ulea. 

HYS,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Euphrates  \ 
120  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

HYSSOP,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Hyssopus. 

Hyssop,  Common,  Hvffpus  officinalis,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dian, is  a native  of  Siberia,  arid  the  mountainous  parts  o£ 
Auftrin,  and. flowers  from  June  till  September.  The  hyffop 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  this 
plant,  which  is  neither  the  efff  of  the  Hebrews,  nor  the 
vucr-rsro;  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  firft  cultivated  in  England 
by  Gerarde  in  1596,  and  is  now  extremely  common  in  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  of  by  flop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a bitterifh,  moderately  warm  tafte-.  They  give  out  their 
active  matter  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit ; the  watery 
infufions  are  of  a brownifh  or  greenifh  yellow,  and  the  fpi- 
rituous  tiinfturcs  of  a blackfill  green  colour.  On  infpiliating 
the  latter,  the  remaining  extraft  retains  its  flavour,  is  hnter- 
ifh,  and  very  warm,  and  difeovers  a penetrating  ] ungency,. 
refembling  that  of  camphor.  Water,  di Rilled  from  the  frefh. 
herb,  is  found  pretty  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  flavour. 
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An  effential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  di [filiation,  which 
fifes  to  the  furface,  to  the  quantity  of  about  an  ounce  from 
fix  pounds  of  the  leaves  : this,  oil  is  very  pungent,  and  in 
fmell  exactly  refembles  the  hyffop. 

1 he  (Emulating  quality  of  hylfop  is  afcribed  to  the  quan- 
tity of  eiTential  oil  which  it  contains  ; and  with  a view  to  its 
aromatic  and  ftimulant  effects,  Bergius  recommends  it  as  an 
emmenagogue  and  antihyfteric  ; but  it  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a peftoral,  and  has  been  long  thought  an  ufeful  medicine 
in  humoral  afchmas,  coughs,  and  catarrhal  affections  : for 
this  purpofe,  an  infufion  of  the  leaves,  fweetened  with  honey 
or  fugar,  and  drank  as  tea,  is  recommended  by  Lewis. 

Hylfop  is  greatly  commended  in  cafes  of  bruifes  from 
falls,  blows,  &c.  ufed  externally  by  way  of  fomentations 
or  cataplafms,  or  only  a little  bundle  of  the  plant  fewed  up 
in  a linen  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part.  Ray  gives  an  ac- 
count from  Mr.  Boyle,  of  a violent  contufion  of  the  thigh, 
from  a kick  of  a horfe,  which  was  happily  cured  by  this 
herb,  boiled  and  applied  as  a cataplafm.  He  tells  us,  the 
violent  pain  was  almoft  inftantly  removed,  and  the  very  mark 
andblacknefs  taken  off  in  a few  hours.  It  is  alfo  recom- 
mended as  a vermifuge  by  Rofenftein.  Woodv.  Mat.  Med. 

Hyffop  was  commonly  made  ufe  of,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fcriptures,  in  purification.  Thus  God  commanded  the 
Hebrews  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  take  a bunch  of 
hyffop,  to  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  the  pafchal-lamb,  and 
fprinkle  the  lintel  and  two  fide-polts  with  it.  (Exod.  xii. 
v.  22.)  Sometimes  a little  wool  was  added  to  it  of  a fcarlet 
colour.  So  in  the  purification  of  lepers,  a bunch,  compofed 
of  hyffop,  the  branches  of  cedar,  and  red  wood,  was 
dipped  in  water,  mingled  with  the  blood  of  a bird,  and 
with  this  the  leper  was  fprinkled.  (Levit.  xiv.  v.  4.)  David 
alfo  alludes  to  thefe  ceremonial  cleanfings  in  his  5 ill  Pfalm, 
v.  7th.  “ Purge  me  with  hyffop,  and  I lhall  be  clean.”- — - 
Cruden  obferves  it  is  very  probable  that  this  plant  grows 
to  a great  height  in  Judea,  iince  it  is  faid  in  the  Gofpel, 
that  the  foldiers  having  filled  a fponge  with  vinegar,  they 
put  it  upon  a Hick  of  hyffop  and  prefented  it  to  our  Sa- 
viour’s mouth,  who  was  then  upon  the  crofs. 

Hyssop,  Hedge,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica . 
See  Gratiola. 

Hyssop,  Mountain.  See  Thymbra. 

HYSSOPIC  Art,  a name  which  Paracelfus  gave  to 
chemiftry,confidered  as  the  art  which  purifies  metals,  minerals, 
Sec.  in  allufion  to  that  text  in  the  Pfalms,  “ Purge  me  with 
hyffop,  and  I lhall  be  clean.” 

HYSSOPUS,  in  Botany,  generally  taken  for  V<TO"U7iO$  of 
Diofcorides,  derived  by  fotne  from  t L,  to  rain,  or  to  be 
(hoivered  on,  and  wl,  the  countenance,  becaufe  the  duff  of  this 
plant,  when  dried  and  pulverized,  was  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
facrifices  for  fprinkling  the  head  and  eyes,  as  the  Catholics 
now  ufe  holy  water  for  the  purpofe  of  crojfing  themfelves, 
and  this  operation  was  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  the  impurities  of 
thofe  over  whom  hyffop  was  fprinkled.  Profeffor  Marty  a 
more  juflly  deduces  the  word  from  the  Hebrew,  Efol.  Linn. 
■Gen.  289.  Schreb.  385.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.47.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  283.  Juff.  113. 
Tournef.  t.  95.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  3.  185.  Illuftr.  t.  502. 
—— Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
ticillata,  Linn.  Labiata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  cylindrical,  oblong, 
ftriated,  acutely  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
ringent^  tube  cylindrical,  (lender,  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; 

' throat  inclined  ; upper  lip  ftraight,  flat,  fliort,  roundifh, 

' emarginate  ; lower  lip  divided  into  three  fegments,  the  lateral 
ones  (horter  andobtufe  ; the  middle  one  crenate,  obcordate, 
acute,  with  dillant  lobes.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  erefit,  longer 
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than  the  corolla,  diflant ; the  two  upper  ones  (horter,  but  the 
two  longer  ones  nearer  to  the  lower  lip  ; anthers  fur.ple. 
Pifl.  Germen  four-cleft  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  under  the 
upper  lip,  and  of  the  fame  length  ; -ffigma  bifid.  Perk. 
none  ; the  calyx  containing  the  feeds,  which  are  four  hi 
number,  and  fubovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  with  a fmall  middle  crenate  fegment 
in  its  lower  lip.  Stamens  ftraight,  diftant. 

1.  PI.  officinalis.  Common  Hyffop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  796. 

. Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  254. — “ Spikes  all  leaning  in  the  fame  di- 
rection. Leaves  lanceolate.”-  A sative  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  dowering  from  June  to  September,  Root  woody, 
half  an  inch  thick.  Stem  about  18  inches  high,  at  fir  ft 
fquare,  then  round.  Leaves  feffile,  the  lower  ones  in  pairs, 
narrow,  fmooth,  entire,  like  thofe  of  lavender,  but  (horter. 

. Flowers  in  whorls,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  continued 
into  a fpike,  of  a blue  colour,  but  varying  to  red  and  white. 
The  whole  plant  has  a ltrong  aromatic  (cent,  and  was  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  by  Gerarde  in  the  year  1596. 

2.  IP.  Lopbanthus.  Mint-leaved  Plyffop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  796. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  t.  182. — Flowers  refupinate, 
lower  ftamens  (horter  than  the  corolla.  Leaves  cordate.”  — 
Native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  Auguil  and  September.  Root 
perennial,  fibrous,  fending  out  many  fquare  (talks,  which 
divide  into  branches.  Leaves  heart-draped,  rough,  pate  on 
the  under  fide.  Clujlers  of  four  or  five  purple  flowers  are 
produced  at  eacli  joint  of  the  item.  The  tube  of  the  coroP.a 
is  longer  than  the  calyx. 

3.  H.  nepetoides.  Square-ftalked  Hyffop.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
796.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  69. — Stem  (liarply  quad- 
rangular. Flowers  in  clofe  whorls.  Leaves  ovate. — Native- 
of  Virginia  and  Canada,  flowering  from  Auguil  to  OCtober. 

• — Root  perennial.  Stem  ereCl,  about  four  ieet  high.  Leaves 
obliquely  cordate,  or  ovate,  ferrated,  acute,  on  (hort  foot- 
llalks.  Flowers  yellow,  in  thick  clofe  fpikes  four  or  five 
inches  long  ; upper  lip  of  the  corolla  divided  into  two  roundifh 
fegments.  Seeds  brown. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  with  purple  (talks  and 
flowers,  the  leaves  on  longer  footftalks,  and  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  denfer,  but  Willdenow  has  made  a new  fpecies  of  it, 
wc  prefume,  under  the  name  of  II.  fcrophularfolius.  Vide 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.48. 

Hy'ssopus,  in  Gardening,  affords  a plant  of  the  low 
under-flirubby  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  tV.e 
common  hyffop  (H.  officinalis). 

There  are  feveral  varieties,  as  the  blue-flowered,  the  white- 
flowered,  the  red-flowered,  the  long-fpiked,  with  deep  blue 
flowers,  the  curled-leaved)  and  the  Itriped-leaved. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a kind  of  plant  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  raifed  by  means  of  feeds,  cuttings,  and 
flips.  / 

The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  a bed  or  border  of  light 
mould,  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  being 
well  raked  in.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  (hould  be 
thinned  where  they  (land  too  clofe,  and  as  foon  as  they  are 
three  or  four  inches  in  height,  be  planted  out  in  the 
place-s  where  they  are  to  grow.  In  the  forming  of  edgings 
of  this  plant,  the  feeds  may  be  depofited  in  drills  run  along 
the  edges  of  the  borders,  &c.  where  they  are  to  grow, 
being  covered  in  about  half  an  inch  in  depth. 

In  the  two  latter  modes,  fume  of  the  more  robufl:  (ide- 
flioots  (hould  be  cut  or  (lipped  off,  and  planted  in  a fnady 
border,  or  other  place,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tummer,  at 
the  diilance  of  five  or  fix  inches  from  each  other,  water 
being  immediately  given,  and  occaiionally  repeated.  The 
plants  foon  take  root,  when  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  fet 
out  where  they  are  to  grow. 
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It  is  the  common  blue-flowered  hyflbp  that  is  the  kind 
moftly  made  ufe  of,  and  which  is  commonly  cultivated  either 
in  clofe  rows,  or  by  way  of  edging  to  beds  and  other  parts, 
in  which  latter  cafe  the  plants  are  kept  regular  and  in  order, 
by  annual  clippings.  The  rows  fhould  be  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart  where  that  method  is  emp’oyed,  and 
nearly  at  an  equal  dillance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

They  are  the  young  leafy  (hoots  and  fiower-fpikes  which 
are  ufually  employed,  being  cut  as  they  are  wanted.  And 
the  flower  Items  may  be  cut  over  during  the  fummer,  and 
be  tied  up  in  bunches  for  ufe. 

Plants  of  the  feveral  different  varieties  may  likewife  be 
planted  out  feparately,  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
parts  of  the  pleafure  grounds,  in  order  to  form  fmall  bufhy 
plants  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament. 

HYSTERA,  a term  ufed  by  fome  of  the  old  writers  in 
medicine  to  exprefs  the  fecundines. 

HYSTERALGIA,  in  Medicine , from  the  Greek  v-r'^x, 
fignifying  the  luomb  or  uterus , and  a>.yo-,  pain,  a term  ufed 
by  the  nofologiils  to  denote  all  the  flow  painful  diforders  of 
that  organ. 

Sauvages  deferibes  fixteen  fpecies  of  hyileralgia,  diftin- 
guifhing  them  by  the  various  circumftances  by  which  the 
pain  is  excited.  Thus  he  includes,  under  this  genus,  the 
pains  arifing  from  prolap/us  of  the  uterus  (Spec.  I.  H.  ab 
hyjleroptofi ) ; from  hernia  of  the  fame  vifeus  (2.  H.  ab  hyjle- 
rocele)  ; from  dyfmenorrhcea,  or  painful  menftruation  (3.  H. 
a menofafia ) ; from  cancer  of  the  uterus  (4.  H.  cancerofa)  ; 
from  ulceration  and  feirrhus  (5  and  6.  H.  ulcerofa,  feirrhofa)  ; 
from  pruritus  in  the  uterus  (7.  PI. pruriginofa)  ; from  a bony 
fubilance  in  it  (8.  H.  abo/p.  See  Hody,  in  Philof.  Tran  fact, 
vol.  ix.  p.  x 9 1 . ) ; from  intermitting  fever  (9.  H.  febricofa, 
Morton,  Pyretologia,  p.  92.)  ; from  hyfterical  affe&ions 
(10.  PI.  vaporofa ) ; from  abicefs  fucceeaing  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  (11.  Iff.  ex  abfcejfu.  See  Hysteritis)  ; 
from  the  gradual  dillention  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy 
(12.  H.  impregnatarum) ; from  fuppreflion  of  themilk  ( 13.  PI. 
laflea)  ; from  the  natural  contractions  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  during  the  difeharge  of  the  Jachiee , commonly  called 
after-pains  (14.  H.  locbialis)  ; from  a fuppofed  tranflation 
of  the  milk  to  the  hypogallric  region  (15.  iff.  ab fparganof)  ; 
and,  laltly,  from  calculous  concretions  tormed  in  the  uterus 
(16.  H .calculofa).  See  his  Nofol.  Meth.  Clafs  vii.  Ord.  4. 
It  will  be  obferved,  that  fome  of  thefe  varieties  of  hyile- 
ralgia,  fuch  as  thofe  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
gravid  uterus  (lp.  12  ) and  the  after-pains  (fp.  14.),  can 
fcarcely  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  they  occur  in  an 
unufual  degree  of  feverity  : while,  on  the  other  hand,  fome 
of  them  are  extremely  rare  ; fuch  as  the  cafe  deferibed  by 
Hody  (fp.  8 ),  and  the  variety  occafioned  by  the  prefence 
of  calculi.  The  firft  and  fecond  fpecie3,  depending  upon 
prolapfus  of  the  vagina  and  hernia,  can  only  be  relieved  by 
mechanical  means,  by  whkh  the  uterus  may  be  replaced  in 
its  natural  fituation.  (See  Prolapsus  Uteri , and  Hys- 
terocej.e  ) Ulceration  and  cancer  of  the  womb  conftitute 
the  moll  painful  and  diflrefiing  difeafes  to  which  the  female 
frame  is  fubjeCt,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  their  proper 
heads.  See  Womb. 

But,  in  addition  to  thefe  inftances  of  hylleralgia,  there 
are  cafes  in  which  pain,  referred  to  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendaees,  is  a leading  fymptom,  and  cannot  be  aferibed 
exaClly  to  any  of  the  caufes  above-mentioned.  Such  pains 
fometimes  come  on  a few  weeks  after  delivery  in  married 
women,  and  are  often  dated  from  the  la!l  child-birth.  They 
are  molt  commonly  accompanied  by  fome  irregularity  in  the 
menftrual  difeharge,  generally  by  an  increafe  of  it,  or  by 
alternations  of  a bloody,  with  a thinner,  lefs  coloured,  and 
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offenfive  evacuation.  The  fymptoms  vary  a little  in  different 
cafes,  apparently  according  as  the  uterus  itfelf,  or  its  par- 
ticular appendages  are  difordered.  In  general  the  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  the  loins,  extending  round  the  margin 
of  the  pelvis  to  the  groin,  on  one  or  both  iides,  and  (hooting 
down  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  or,  in  more  fevere  cafes,  even 
to  the  foot.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  more  ftridlly  referred 
to  the  uterus  itielf,  or  its  neck,  and  the  loins  are  fcarcely 
affefted  ; and  fometimes  it  is  fixed,  in  one  fide,  above  the 
ilium,  as  if  feated  in  the  ovarium.  In  one  cafe  we  have  feen 
the  difeafe  confined  apparently  to  the  ovarium  and  ligaments 
of  one  fide,  in  which  there  was  great  foreuefs  of  the  part, 
where  the  round  ligament  paffes  to  the  pubes.  The  lto- 
mach  is  frequently  diiordereb  by  fympathy,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  naufea,  flatulence,  and  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digeltion  ; and  occafionally  fome  degree  of  febrile  adlion 
attends  thefe  complaints. 

Thefe  forms  of  hylleralgia  are  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
efpecially  among  the  poor  ; and  feem  to  originate  often  in 
fome  degree  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  difeafed  fecretion 
in  the  uterus,  confequent  on  the  irritations  of  child-birth,  or 
produced  by  caufes  fuddenly  interrupting  or  deranging  the 
lochial  and  menftrual  difeharges.  Sometimes  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  merely  the  figns  of  incipient  feirrhus. 

There  are  no  medicines  which  operate  fpecifically  upon 
the  uterus.  When  there  is  clearly  a feveriflinefs  connected 
with  hylleralgia,  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  are  the  moll  ufe- 
ful  medicines,  the  pain  being  at  the  fame  time  foothed  by 
coniutn,  opium,  humulus,  or  other  anodynes.  The  tindlure 
of  the  hop,  or  humulus  lupnlus  of  Linnaeus,  has  fometimes 
appeared  to  afford  eafe  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  other  nar- 
cotics had  failed  ; but  perhaps  this  obfervation  is  applicable 
to  any  medicine  of  this  clafs.  When  the  hylleralgia  is  con- 
nected with  great  weaknefs  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  a 
conliderable  leucerrhcea,  cordials  and  tonics,  combined  with 
the  anodynes  jufl  mentioned,  mull  be  adminillered.  In  the 
cafe  attended  with  pain  and  forenefs  in  the  courfe  of  the 
round  ligament,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  groin,  and 
the  ufe  of  faline  laxatives,  afforded  relief.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
reft,  or  abllinence  from  all  motion,  efpecially  from  walking, 
feem  to  be  beneficial  ; although  perhaps  negatively,  by  allow- 
ing the  veffels  of  the  part  to  recover  their' natural  actions, 
which  the  ere£t  pofture  and  the  irritation  of  walking  tend 
to  prevent.  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2+r. 

In  the  volume  of  the  Journal,  juft  quoted,  a cafe  of  hyf- 
teralgia  is  related,  which  continued,  without  one  day’s  cef- 
fation,  for  twenty- fix  years,  yet  no  derangement  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  uterus,  fufficient  to  account  for  it,  was 
difeovered  after  death.  See  p.  168. 

HYSTERIA,  Hysterics,  or  Hyjlerical  -AffeSion,  from 
lysd's,  the  uterus , or  womb,  implies  literady  th z uterine  difeafe  ; 
it  denotes  a Hate  of  conftitution,  in  which  a variety  of  fpaf- 
modic,  convulfive,  and  painful  affeflions  occur,  together 
with  extreme  variability  of  the  fpirits,  and  a frequent  fenle 
of  fuffocation,  from  a ball  rifing  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
throat,  which  has  been  called  the  globus  hyflericus,  and 
confidered  by  fome  as  the  effential  chara&eriftic  of  the 
difeafe. 

Other  appellations  have  been  given  to  the  difeafe,  with 
reference  to  its  origin  from  the  womb,  efpecially  to  the  con- 
vulfive  paroxyfms,  or  hyfcric  fits,  which  have  been  called  fuf- 
focation of  the  womb,  fujfotatio  uteri,  fls  of  the  mother,  Sic. 
The  appellation  of  vapours  has  alfo  been  applied  to  this 
difeafe  in  females,  as  well  as  to  the  hypochondriafis  in  men  ; 
and  from  a fimilar  notion,  that  it  is  occafioned  by  vapours, 
aicendlng  from  the  uterus , and  uffefting  the  brain,  lungs. 
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&e.  ; as  vapours  arising  from  the  Stomach,  liver  and  fpleen, 
were  fuppofed  to  give  rife  to  hypochondrialis. 

All  medical  writers  have  admitted  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fcribing,  in  a eoncife  manner,  the  various  forms  of  this  dif- 
order,  which  exhibits  fuch  a number  of  phenomena,  which 
rapidly  appear  and  change,  that  it  imitates  almoSt  every 
difeafe  of  the  nervous  clais,  and  even  feverai  of  the  more 
fixed  and  organic  difeafes.  “Dies  liie  deficeret,”  lays 
Sydenham,  “ fi  omnia,  quse  adfeftus  hyftericos  gravant, 
fymptomata  enumerare  velim  ; tam  diverfa  atque  ad  invicem 
contraria  fpecie  variantia,  quam  nee  Proteus  lulit  unquam, 
nec  coloratus  fpeefatur  chamieleon.”  (Differtatio  Epilto- 
laris  ad  Gul.  Cole.)  The  mod  complete  form  of  hyjleria , 
however,  is  feen  in  the  paroxyfms,  or  jits,  which  occur  at 
various  periods,  without  any  regularity.  Thele  are  com- 
monly preceded  by  a fenfe  of  laffitude,  coldnefs  of  the  feet, 
and  a copious  discharge  of  pale  limpid  urine  : often  by 
pain  in  the  head,  loins,  or  llomach  ; which  latter  organ,  as 
the  fits  commence,  is  fometivnes  affected  with  vomiting. 
The  paroxyfms  commonly  begin  by  fome  pain  and  fulnefs 
felt  in  the  left  fide  of  the  belly.  From  this  a ball  feems  to 
move,  with  a grumbling  noife  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
belly  ; and,  making  as  it  were  various  convolutions  there, 
feems  to  move  into  the  ftomach,  and  more  diifinftly  itill 
rifes  up  to  the  top  of  the  gullet,  where  it  remains  for  fome 
time,  and  by  its  preffure  upon  the  larynx  gives  a fenfe  of 
iuffocation.  There  is  occafionally  much  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  a pajiitation  of  the  heart  at  the  onfet.  By  the 
time  the  difeafe  has  proceeded  thus  far,  the  patient  is  af- 
fected with  a Stupor  and  infen  Ability , while  at  the  fame  time 
the  body  is  agitated  with  various  convulsions  : the  trunk  of 
the  body  is  writhed  to  and  fro,  and  the  limbs  are  varioufly 
agitated  ; commonly  the  convuliive  motion  of  one  arm  and 
hand,  is  that  of  beating  with  the  clofed  lilt  upon  the  bread 
very  violently  and  repeatedly.  The  whole  of  the  belly,  and 
particularly  the  navel,  is  often  drawn  Strongly  inwards  ; 
fometimes  there  is  a violent  working,  or  alternate  rifing-  and 
falling  of  the  belly,  attended  with  considerable  noife.  The 
fphin3erfani,  during  the  fit,  is  fometimes  fo  firmly  conif  rifled 
as  not  to  admit  a Small  glytler-pipe,  and  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  an  entire  fuppreffion  of  urine.  This  Slate  continues 
for  fome  time,  with  fome  remiffions  and  renewals  of  the  con- 
vuliive motions  ; but  they  at  length  ceafe,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a 11 11  p i d and  feemingly  Sleeping  Hate.  More  or  leSs  fud- 
denly,  and  frequently  with  repeated  Sighing  and  fobbing, 
together  with  a murmuring  noife  in  the  belly,  tiie  patient 
returns  to  the  exercife  of  fenfe  and  motion,  but  generally 
without  any  re.  ’.eClion  of  the  feverai  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  fit. 

Such  fits  are  very  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  intervals  the  patients  are  fubjeCi  to  involuntary 
motions,  to  fits  of  laughing  and  crying,  with  fudden  transi- 
tions from  one  to  the  other ; while  fometimes  falfe  percep- 
tions and  fome  degree  of  delirium  alio  occur,  as  well  as  all 
the  various  incongruities  of  the  difeafe  to  which  we  alluded 
above.  The  preceding  account  is  that  of  the  mod  common 
form  of  the  hyjleric  parovyfm  ; but  this  is  considerably  varied 
m different  perfous,  and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different 
times.  It  differs  chiefly  by  having  more  or  fewer  of  the 
circumftances  above-mentioned,  by  the  greater  or  leis  degree 
of  violence  of  thefe,  and  by  the  different  duration  of  the 
whole  lit.  See  Cullen,  Fil'd  Lines,  par.  1514-  et  feq. 

Sydenham  has  enumerated  the  principal  varieties  of  form, 
which  the  irregular  byjleria , as  it  has  been  termed,  anuir.es  ; 
or,  to  «ife  perhaps  a more  correft  exprefiion,  the  principal 
diforders  of  the  functions,  which  take  place  in  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxyfms,  or  occur  where  the  paroxyfms  do  net 


appear.  “ The  difeafe,”  he  fays,  “ is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  frequency,  than  for  the  numerous  forms  under  which 
it  appears,  refembling  mod  of  thedidempers  wherewith  man- 
kind are  afflifted.  For  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  be 
feated,  it  immediately  produces  fuch  fymptoms  as  are  pecu- 
liar to  that  part ; fo  that  unlefs  the  phylician  be  a perfon 
of  judgment  and  penetration,  he  will  be  midaken,  and  fup- 
pofe  fuch  fymptoms  to  arife  from  fome  effential  difeafe  of 
this  or  that  particular  organ,  and  not  from  the  hyjleric 
pa/Jion .”  (Loc.  cit.)  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
“ conversion  of  difeafes,”  has  remarked  that  the  conversions 
of  hyderia  are  very  common  fources  oF  error  to  young  prac- 
titioners, and  fometimes  deceive  even  the  mod  experienced. 
“ Whoever  would  prefent  us  with  a good  book,”  he  fays, 
on  the  fallacy  of  fymptoms,  which  is  greatly  wanted,  mud 
be  completely  mailer  of  this  unaccountable  difeafe.”  Fer- 
riar, Med.  Hidories  and  Reflections,  vol.  ii.  See  alfo  Con- 
version of  Difeafes,  where  the  iubllance  of  that  ingenious 
differtation  will  be  found. 

“ When  the  hylleric  difpofition  is  fet  in  motion,  the  fame 
author  ob Serves,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many  of  the 
different  vifeera  attacked  by  it  in  turns,  and  the  difeafes  pe- 
culiar to  each  counterfeited  with  much  exaflnefs.  I have 
feen  fymptoms  of  paralyfis,  jaundice,  palpitation,  and 
nephritis,  fueceed  each  other  rapidly  in  the  fame  patient, 
while  fome  of  the  charafteridic  marks  of  hyderia  have  been 
difcernible,  and  where  the  unity  of  the  difeafe  was  proved, 
by  the  disappearance  of  all  menacing  affections,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  regular  fits.  In  one  cafe,  the  bowels  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  fymptoms  of  enteritis  were  fo  precifely  imi- 
tated, as  to  give  much  alarm  for  the  patient’s  fafety.  I fuf- 
pefted  the  real  nature  of  the  difeafe,  from  obferving  that 
the  pu’lfe  was  foft  and  full,  that  the  evacuations  were 
natural,  and  that  her  fpirits  were  agitated,  even  to  involun- 
tary emotions,  by  Slight  caufes.  This  cafe  terminated  fuc- 
cefafully,  on  the  acceffion  of  clear  hyderic  fymptoms. 
Several  years  ago,  I attended  an  elderly  lady,  for  a com- 
plaint which  feemed  to  vibrate  between  apoplexy  and  palfy  : 
after  lying  for  feverai  weeks  in  a date  which  afforded  little 
hope  of  amendment,  She  was  affedted  with  involuntary  fob- 
bing and  weeping ; the  complaints  in  her  head  and  limbs 
were  converted  into  hyderical  convulsions,  and  She  recovered 
completely. 

“ It  is  very  common  to  meet  with  fyncope,  or  palpitations 
of  the  heart  and  great  veffels,  accompanied  with  a foporitic 
depreffion,  or  extreme  dejedtion  of  ilrength  and  fpirits,  and 
converted,  after  deep  Sighing  or  difeharge  of  tears,  into  the 
hyderical  paroxyfm.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  pulfe  is  fometimes 
full  and  regular  during  the  moil  alarming  appearance  of  fink- 
ing, and  fometimes  variable  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  exclude 
all  conjecture,  excepting  that  of  an  hyderic  origin. 

“ I have  met  with  feverai  cafes  of  hyderical  haemoptoe,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  blood  evacuated  was  very  consider- 
able ; fix  or  eight  ounces  were  fometimes  fpit  up  daily,  for 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks  fucceffively.  Mod  of  the  ufual 
fymptoms  attended,  which  denote  danger  ip  this  complaint, 
when  it  arifes  from  other  caufes  ; but  the  equal  moderate 
date  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  qppearance  of  fome  degree  of 
globus  hyjtericus,  feemed  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint ; a conversion  accordingly  fo.on  took  place  to  the  or- 
dinary hyderic  paroxyfm,  and  no  bad  confequence  followed 
the  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

“In  all  Similar  indances,  the  fupervening  hyderical 
paroxyfm  puts  a favourable  termination  to  the  irregular 
appearances.”  Loc.  cit. 

Sydenham’s  account  of  thefe  irregularities  differs,  in  fome- 
refjjedts,  from  the  one  juft  detailed  ; efpecially  inafmuch  as- 
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lie  does  not  generally  notice  tlie  folutlon  of  tlie  local  com- 
plaint  by  the  occurrence  of  the  regular  hyfteric  paroxyfm, 
which  he  mentions  only  as  one  of  the  forms  which  the  difeafe 
affumes.  He  feems  to  eonfider  the  copious  difcharge  of 
limpid  urine,  as  the  chief  charadteriftic  of  the  hyfteric  at- 
tacks, which  counterfeit  other  difeafes  ; (Opera  Univerfa, 
Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1726,  p.  392.  394.  570.  Wallis’s 
Tranflat.  p.  ill.  114.  and  399,  vol.  ii.)  but  he  looks  upon 
this  fymptom  as  belonging  in  common  to  hyfteria  in  women, 
and  to  hypochondriafis  in  rnen. 

Among  the  difeafes  which  he  has  obferved  to  be  counter- 
feited by  hyfteria,  are  apoplexy,  when  it  attacks  the  head, 
which  terminates  in  hemiplegia,  and  is  chiefly  feen  in  lying-in- 
women,  after  difficult  parturition,  attended  with  great 
hemorrhage  : the  clavus  hyjlericus,  or  acute  pain  in  one  fmall 
fpot  in  the  head,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart ; thefe  are  moil  frequent  in  deli- 
cate and  chlorotic  girls : pain  in  the  ftomach,  colic,  with 
porraceous  vomiting,  refembling  the  iliac  pajjion,  terminating 
in  jaundice,  and  always  accompanied  by  great  defpondency  ; 
chiefly  attacking  women  of  lax  fibre,  who  have  fuffered 
fevere  labours  from  large  children  : pains  in  the  kidnies  and 
bladder,  like  Jits  of  the  Jlone,  with  fupprejfion  of  urine  ; oc- 
curring in  women  much  debilitated  by  previous  hyfteric  fits, 
and  in  a bad  ftate  of  health  ; who  are  alfo  liable  to  long-con- 
tinued vomiting  and  diarrhaa,  without  pain,  difeharging 
green  bile,  tie  likev\ife  remarks,  that  the  difeafe  is  liable  to 
attack  the  external  parts  and  mufcular  flefh,  fometimes 
.caufing  pain,  fometimes  fweliing  in  the  throat,  fttoulders, 
hands,  thighs,  and  legs,  more  efpecially  in  the  laft ; which 
fweliing,  however,  is  to  be  diliingui.'hed  from  cedema,  by 
being  greateft  in  a morning,  by  leaving  no  pit  after  p refill  re 
with  the  finger,  and  by  commonly  affedting  only  one  leg  ; 
though  its  external  appearance  much  refembles  that  of 
cedema.  But  the  moll  fevere  of  thofe  pains,  is  that  which 
affedts  the  back.  He  adds,  that  thefe  pains  have  this  cir- 
cumllance  in  common,  that  they  all  leave  the  parts  extremely 
fore  and  tender,  as  if  they  had  been  feverely  beaten,  fo  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  touch  for  fome  time ; and  that  thefe 
pains  and  other  fymptoms  are  all  preceded  by  a death-like 
^oldnefs  of  the  external  parts.  Diff.  Epitiolaris. 

To  conclude,  the  regular  hyfteric  paroxyfm  fometimes 
alternates  with  the  cataleptic  ftate,  in  which  the  patient 
remains  fixed  in  one  infenfible  poiition  (fee  Catalbpsy)  ; 
fometimes  with  a lofs  of  voice  ; with  cams  ; and  with 
various  ftates  of  mental  derangement,  as  nymphomania,  fa- 
tuity, See. 

Caufes  of  Hyferia. — The  predfpoftng  caufe  of  this  difeafe 
appears  to  corilift  chiefly  in  a certain  mobility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  fema’e  conftitution, 
the  “ varium  et  mutabile,  foemina,”  more  efpecial!  • to  fe- 
males of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  of  a plethoric  and 
irritable  habit.  The  difeafe,  therefore,  is  very  rarely  feen 
in  the  male  fex,  and  never  in  the  fame  exquiilte  degree  in 
which  it  occurs  in  women.  In  the  latter,  it  appears  rnoft 
generally  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ; very  feldom  before  the  firft  or  after  the  laft  of 
thofe  periods ; but  at  all  ages,  the  time  at  which  it  moft  readily 
occurs  is  that  of  the  menftrual  period,  and  it  is  often  ob- 
vioufly  concedted  with  fome  irregularity  or  deficiency  in  the 
uterine  functions ; as  with  fuppreffed  or  difficult  men- 
struation, pain  in  the  uterus.  Sic.  It  affedts  barren  women, 
more  than  thofe  who  are  breeding,  and  there  re  frequently 
young  widows.  It  occurs  efpeeialiy  in  thofe  females  who 
are  liable  to  nymphomania  ; and  the  nofologifts  have  pro- 
perly enough  marked  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  difeafe  by 


the  title  of  hyferia  lllndinofa . It  is  moi'e  frequent  in  cold 
than  in  hot  climates. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  hyfteria,  which  readily  operate  on 
a conftitution  pre-difpofed  to  tlie  complaint,  are  efpecially 
all  violent  paffions,  and  every  confiderable  emotion  of  the 
mind,  particularly  thofe  brought  on  by  furprife.  Some 
females,  liable  to  this  difeafe,  acquire  fuch  a degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  as  to  be  ftrongly  affedted  by  every  imprefficn,  how- 
ever flight,  that  comes  upon  them  fuddenly  and  by  furprife  ; 
even  by  difagreeable  odours,  fights,  &c.  An  indolent 
life  and  a luxurious  manner  of  living  tend  both  to  augment 
the  pre-difpGfition  to  the  difeafe,  and  to  call  it  into  adtion. 
Any  irritation,  efpecially  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  in  the 
uterus,  will  excite  hyfteria  ; whence  it  often  accompanies  a 
ftate  of  inanition,  or  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach  from  long 
falling  (Sydenham,  he.  cit.)  ; the  ufe  of  a ftrong  emetic  or 
purgative  (idem.')  •,  painful  menftruation  ; and  an  immoderate 
difcharge  of  the  menfes,  either  in  child-bed,  or  at  other 
times.  It  is  alfo  occaiionally  excited  by  a prolaplus  of  the 
uterus,  though  more  rarely  ; and  it  has  been  faid  to  follow 
the  repreffion  or  metaftafis  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions, 
intermittent  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes. 

As  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  it  maybe  re- 
marked, that  its  paroxyfmsf  appear  to  begin  by  a convulfive 
and  fpafmodic  affedtion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  after- 
wards influences  the  brain  and  a great  part  ot  the  nervous 
fyftem.  But,  as  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  “although  the 
difeafe  appears  to  begin  in  the  alimentary  canal,  yet  the  con- 
nection which  the  paroxyfms  fo  often  have  with  the  menftrual 
flux,  and  with  the  difeafes  that  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the 
genitals,  fhews  that  phylicians  have  at  all  times  judged  rightly 
in  confidering  this  difeafe  as  an  affedtion  of  the  uterus  and 
other  parts  of  the  genital  fyftem.”  Par.  1520. 

He  confeffes  himfelf,  however,  unable  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  uterus  and  the  ovaria  are  affedted  in  the  difeafe  ; 
how  the  affection  of  thefe  is  communicated  with  particular 
circumltances  to  the  alimentary  canal ; or  how  the  affection 
of  this  part,  rifing  upwards,  affedts  the  brain,  fo  as  to  oc- 
cafion  the  particular  convullions  which  take  place.  To  fay 
that  there  is  a great  f)inpathy  between  the  uterine  and 
digellive  organs,  is  but  to  exprefs  the  fadt  in  other  terms ; 
and  with  this  general  expreffion  we  mull  be  content  at 
prefent. 

Sydenham  refers  all  the  phenomena  to  the  irregular  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  fpirits  ; which  is  a Hill  more  hypothetical 
expreffion  of  the  fad,  becaufe  the  very  exiltence  of  fucli 
fpirits  is  a mere  affumption,  which  a better  invelligation  has 
rejected  as  altogether  unfounded.  Pie  denies  that  the  difeafe 
is  to  be  aferibed  “to  the  afeent  of  malignant  vapours  from 
the  corrupted  femen  or  menftruous  blood  in  the  uterus  to  the 
parts  affedted,  as  fome  authors  have  allerted  ; or,  as  others 
affirm,  to  a latent  depravity  of  the  juices,  or  a colledtion 
of  acrid  humours.”  And  his  reafon  is  very  conclufive 
againft  the  humoral  pathology:  “for,”  he  fays,  “that 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  does  not  lie  concealed  in  any  mor- 
bific mattei,  appears  evident  from  this  fingle  inllance.  If  a 
fiender  weak  woman,  otherwife  ufually  healihy,  happens, 
by  miftake,  to  be  debilitated  and  exhaulted  by  a itrong 
vomit  or  purgative,  fhe  will  be  infallibly  feized  with  fome 
one  of  the  concomitant  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  ; which 
would,  by  thefe  means,  rather  have  been  carried  oft’,  than 
occafioned,  if  the  caule  of  it  had  been  any  prefent  humour. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  too  great  lofs  of  blood,  whether 
it  be  taken  away  by  bleeding,  flows  immoderately  after  de- 
livery, or  be  diminifhed  by  inanition  and  too  long  abitinence 
from  flelh  ; all  which  would  rather  be  preventive  than  pro- 
ductive of  hyfteric  difeafes,  if  the  caufe  of  thefe  confifted  in 
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fome  kind  of  morbid  matter ; whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  never  more  certainly  occafioned  than  by  thefe  eva- 
cuations.” Neverthclefs,  Sydenham  was  unable  to  banifh 
completely  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
although  refuting  it  thus  fatisfadlprily  ; and  therefore,  he 
maintains  that  “ the  in<egular  motion  of  the  fpirits  gene- 
rates putrid  humours  in  the  body  and  that  thefe  corrupt 
juices,  colle&ed  in  the  blood,  are  fent  to-  various  organs, 
producing  chlorofis,  and  other  cachedtic  difeafes.  Loc. 
cit. 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  any  difcuffion 
refpedting  the  abfurd  notions  of  the  ancients,  who  attributed 
the  difeafe  either  to  the  afcent  of  vapours  from  the  uterus, 
producing  the  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  and  convulfions,  or  to 
the  afcent  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  which  was  fuppofed  to  roam 
about  the  abdomen  at  times,  and,  by  preffing  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  to  give  rife  to  the  fymptoms.  The  latter  opinion 
feems  to  have  been  held  both  by  the  philofophers  and  phy- 
ficians  ; for  Hippocrates  (de  Natura  Mulierutn)  and  Plato 
(Timseus)  have  expreffed  the  fame  notion  ; the  latter  com- 
paring the  uterus  to  an  animal,  defirous  of  impregnation, 
and  wandering  through  the  whole  body.  Galen’s  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  enabled  him  to  refute  thefe  abfurdities 
(delocis  affedl.  cap.  5.)  ; and  therefore  the  notion  of  riling 
vapours  was  adopted,  and  it  continued  to  be  efpoufed  for  a 
confiderable  period  after  the  reftoration  of  learning.  For  a 
ftalement  of  the  arguments,  the  reader  mayconfult  Sennert. 
Praft.  lib.  i.  fedt.  1.  cap.  14.  and  lib.  iv.  part  2.  fett.  3. 
cap.  4.  the  works  of  Fernel,  &c. 

Of  the  Diagnops. — The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  fcarcely  re- 
fembles  any  other  affettion  of  the  body,  except  occafion- 
ally  the  paroxyfm  of  epilepfy  ; but  in  epilepfy,  the  convullive 
motions  are  generally  much  more  violent,  and  the  infenfi- 
bility  more  complete  ; there  is  foaming  at  the  month,  and  a 
Rate  of  coma  or  profound  deep  follows  the  fit ; on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  globus  riling  into  the  throat,  no  agitation  of 
the  abdomen,  no  (creaming,  laughing,  or  crying,  nor  any 
copious  difc’narge  of  limpid  urine,  as  is  common  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hyfteric  fit. 

The  difeafe  in  general  has  been  considered  by  many  phy- 
ficians  as  the  fame  with  hypochondriafis,  the  latter  term 
being  appropriated  to  it,  when  occurring  in  the  male  fex, 
and  hyfteria  when  it  is  found  in  the  female.  But  this  feems 
to  be  improper,  .if  the  fymptoms  of  the  two  difeafes  be 
accurately  examined.  They  may  have,  indeed,  fome  fymp- 
toms in  common  ; but  for  the  moll  part  they  differ  widely. 
Spafmodic  affections  occur  in  both  ; but  they  are  generally 
local,  confined  to  particular  parts,  and  much  lefs  fevere  in 
hypochondriafis,  as  well  as  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  hyf- 
teria. Indigeftion  occaiionally  affedks  hyfteric  patients  ; but 
they  are  often  entirely  free  from  it,  which  never  happens  in 
hypochondriacs.  But  the  difeafes  are  Hill  more  certainly 
diftinguilhed  by  the  temperament  which  they  ufually  attack, 
and  by  the  time  of  life  at  which  they  appear  to  be  mod  ex- 
quifitely  formed  : youth  and  a fanguine  temperament  being 
moll  liable  to  hyfteria,  while  the  middle  or  advanced  periods 
of  life,  and  a melancholic  temperament,  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  hypochondriafis.  Nor  are  they  limited  to  the  re- 
fpedlive  lexes  ; for  the  male  fex,  when  youth  and  the  ian- 
p-uine  temperament,  exquifitely  marked,  concur,  is  not  ab- 
folutely  free  from  the  attacks  of  hyfteria;  and  inftances  of 
■hypochondriafis  in  the  female  fex,  of  the  oppofite  age  and 
temperament,  are  very  common. 

With  refpeft  to  the  irregular  forms  of  hyfteria,  under 
which  it  refembles  many  other  difeafes,  we  have  already  an- 
ticipated the  means  of  forming  a diagnofis.  Dr.  Ferriar 
coniiders  the  fupervcutiqn  of  the  regular  paroxyfm  as  the 


principal  fonree  of  diferimination : hut  as  the  difeafe  is 
generally  removed  by  this  occurrence,  it  is  defirable  to  detect 
the  nature  of  thofe  irregular  affections  at  an  earlier  period. 
Befides  the  copious  difeharge  of  limpid  urine,  which  Syden- 
ham confidered  as  the  pathognomonic  fymptem  of  hyfterie 
complaints,  the  fame  accurate  obferver  deemed  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  a valuable  index  of  their  prefence ; and  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  obiervations  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Ferriar, 
that  he  alfo  attended  to  this  point,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe.  As  the  moft  frequent  exciting  caufes  of  hyfteric 
fits  are  fome  fudden  and  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind,  when- 
ever Sydenham  was  confulted  by  women  concerning  any  par- 
ticular diforder,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  inveftigating  difeafes,  he  always  in- 
quired whether  they  were  not  chiefly  attacked  with  it  after 
fretting  or  any  diilurbance  of  mind  ; and  if  they  acknow- 
ledged this,  he  concluded  that  the  diforder  was  of  the  hyf- 
terical  clafs,  efpeciafly  when  the  other  diagnoftic,  copious, 
pale  urine,  at  the  fame  time  occurred.  Epift.  ad  Dom. 
Cole. 

Although  the  paroxyfm  of  hyfteria  is  extremely  alarming 
to  the  inexperienced  obferver,  it  is  fcarcely  ever  fatal  in  its 
own  form,  unlefs  when  it  is  induced  by  iome  very  violent 
caufe  ; and  the  diforder  generally  difappears  in  the  decline 
of  life.  Inftances  have  occurred,  indeed,  in  which  it  has 
continued  to  harrafs  a patient  from  the  commencement  to  the 
ceffation  of  the  catamenial  difeharge,  and  then  ceafed. 

Of  the  Cure. — In  the  treatment  of  hyfteria,  as  in  many 
other  difeafes,  confiderable  diferimination  will  be  required 
in  the  application  of  remedies,  which  mult  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  form  or  degree  of  the  complaint,  to  the  tempera- 
ment, habit  of  body,  and  condition  in  life,  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  caufes  exciting  it.  Although  that 
peculiar  mobility  of  the  nervous  fyftein,  on  which  the  dif- 
order chiefly  depends,  is  moft  frequently  connected  with  a 
plethoric  habit,  and  a purely  fanguine  temperament ; yet 
this  is  by  no  means  univerfal : for  it  is  often  obferved  in 
habits  the  reverfe  of  plethoric,  in  which  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  debility,  and  a pale  and  phlegmatic  temperament 
prevail.  In  aferibing  the  convulfive  paroxyfms  of  hyfteria 
to  a local  plethora  or  turgefcence  of  blood  in  the  uterus, 
from  the  analogy  of  epilepfy  and  allhma,  which  he  refers 
to  a turgefcence  of  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
lungs  refpeftively,  Dr.  Cullen  has  obvioufly  hit  upon  a falfe 
analogy,  which  will  not  bear  him  out  in  the  explanation. 
For  in  the  epilepfy  and  allhma,  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  lungs  are  difordered  by  plethora  of  thefe 
organs  ; the  functions  of  fenfe  and  motion,  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  of  refpiration  in  the  other,  are  almoft  exclufively  de- 
ranged. But  in  hyfteria,  if  the  analogy  were  correft,  the 
uterine  functions  ftiould  be  alone  or  principally  difeafed 
whereas  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  are  chiefly  deranged,  to  which  the  fuppofed 
plethora  does  not  extend.  See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par. 
I523- 

Whatever  notion  be  adopted  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
difeafe,  the  curative  indications  feem  to  refolve  themfelves 
into  two ; namely,  jirjl,  in  the  paroxyfm,  to  check  its 
violence ; and,  ftcondJy,  in  the  interval,  to  endeavour  to  leffen 
or  remove  the  predilpofing  and  exciting  caufes. 

The  firft  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  different  means, 
according  to  the.  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit.  If  fhe  is  of 
a robuft  and  plethoric  conftitution,  blood-letting  is  the  .noil 
effectual  antifpafmodic  that  can  be  employed ; and  when  the 
convulfions  are  fevere,  or  long  continued,  with  a fiofle.e  g or* 
fulnefs  of  the  veflels  of  the  face  and  external  parts,  ic  is, 
the  only  antifpalmodic  that  can  be  udminiitered  with  iafety. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  the  turgefcence  and  activity  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  and  the  confequent  over-irritation  of  the  nervous 
fydem,  may  be  diminifhed  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head  and  abdomen,  or  to  the  body  in  general.  The  ufe  of 
naufeating  emetics  has  alfo  been  recommended  for  this  pui> 
pefe.  Where  the  plethora  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  to 
warrant  general  blood-letting,  cupping  from  the  neck,  or 
from  any  part  in  pain,  may  be  fubftituted. 

But  in  thofe  habits,  which  exhibit  no  marks  of  plethora 
or  of  confiderable  drength,  evacuations  of  blood,  fo  far 
from  being  beneficial,  are  extremely  detrimental,  and  are 
abfolutely  enumerated  among  the  caufes  which  induce  the 
difeafe.  In  fuch  conditutions,  the  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  to 
be  diminifhed  or  cut  fliort  by  ftimulant  and  antifpafmodic 
medicines.  Of  thefe,  opium,  in  its  various  preparations,  is 
one  of  the  moll  effedfual ; and  its  efficacy  is  conliderably 
aided  by  a combination  with  the  more  diffufible  dimulants, 
efpecially  with  aether  and  ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali.  It 
is  moft  commonly  not  difficult  to  force  the  patient  to  fvvallow 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  fulphuric  aether  and  of  tincture 
of  opium,  in  any  liquid,  at  the  commencement  or  during 
the  continuance  of  the  lit  ; and  this  is  frequently  followed 
by  a fpeedy  ceffation  of  the  fpafmodic  motions.  Various 
other  ftimulant  medicines,  efpecially  thofe  of  ltrong  and 
pungent  odour,  may  be  adminidered  with  good  effedl  under 
the  fame  circumdances  ; fuch  are  the  preparations  of  vale- 
rian, mull;,  cador,  camphor,  affa-foctida,  oil  of  amber, 
oleum  animale,  &c.  At  the  fame  time,  any  drong  im- 
preffion  made  upon  the  nervous  fydem  will  frequently 
arred  the  progrefs  of  the  paroxyfm  ; as  the  application  of 
any  drong-fmelling  fubdance  to  the  nodrils,  fuch  as  burning 
feathers,  and  volatile  falts.  The  dimulus  of  heat  may  like- 
wile  be  reforted  to  for  the  relief  of  the  paroxyfm,  when  it 
is  obdinate;  and  it  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  body,  by 
means  of  the  warm  bath  ; or  to  the  lower  extremities,  in 
the  way  of  pediluvium. 

After  the  paroxyfm  is  over,  the  means  for  fulfilling  the 
fecond  indication  mud  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
lapfes : and  as  the  principal  predifpofing  caufe  and  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  hyderical  habit,  (the  great  mobility  of 
the  nervous  fydem,)  is  connedled  with  the  oppolite  conditions 
of  plethora  and  of  inanition  or  debility,  the  lird  objedl  will 
be  to  correft  this  predifpofition,  by  the  means  adapted  to 
the  removal  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  conditions  re- 
fpedtively.  In  robud  and  plethoric  habits,  the  adherence 
to  a moderate  fydem  of  living,  to  a light  and  Ipave  diet, 
chiefly  of  vegetable  matters,  or  weak  animal  broths,  which 
may  be  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  didend  the  domacb, 
and  relieve  the  fenfation  of  inanition,  without  affording  a 
copious  nutriment,  mult  be  drongly  recommended.  The 
ufe  of  drong  cathartics  for  this  purpofe  is  deprecated  by 
Sydenham;  becaufe  the  irritation  of  thefe  medicines,  and 
the  fudden  depletion  which  they  occafion,  when  dradic,  are 
liable  to  excite  the  paroxyfms,  in  the  mobile  conditution  of 
hyderical  perfons,  and  thus  to  produce  the  evil  which  it  is 
the  objedt  of  medicine  to  prevent.  With  a view  to  reduce 
the  drength  and  fulnefs  of  the  habit,  the  condant  repetition 
of  hydragogue  purgatives  is  furely  not  advifable  ; but  for 
other  purpofes  they  are  requifite,  and  ffiall  be  mentioned 
prefently.  The  gradual  abdradfion  of  nutriment  is  the 
fafed  method  'of  reducing  the  plethoric  condition,  efpecially 
when  combined  with  regular  exercife.  In  the  oppofite  date 
of  conditution,  in  thin  fpare  habits,  the  oppolite  method  of 
reolenifhing  the  fydem  by  nutritious  and  full  diet  will  necef- 
farily  be  reforted  to,  attending  at  the  fame  time  to  the  ufe 
of  exercife.  Sydenham  obferves  that  thin  and  bilious  habits 
often  derive  the  mod  effential  benefit  from  a diet  of  milk , and 


that  “ fome  women  have  been  cured  of  long  and  obflinate 
hyderic  diforders,  which  had  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  phyficians,  by  living  on  milk  only  for  fome  time.” 
The  hyderic  colic , he  fays,  has  efpecially  been  removed  by 
this  diet,  which,  being  much  eafier  of  digedion  than  a more 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  food  and  drink,  affords  lefs  irri- 
tation to  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  milk, 
as  it  partakes  of  a middle  nature  between  that  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  aliments,  and  being  in  its  qualities  nearly  affi- 
milated  to  the  chyle,  affords  the  bed  means  of  raloring 
drength  to  valetudinarians,  and  thofe  o!  weak  digedive 
powers,  where  it  agrees  with  the  individual  conditution. 
But  where  the  debility  is  not  fo  great,  a moderate  quantity 
of  animal  food,  with  lome  wine  or  fermented  liquors,  will  be 
requifite. 

Whe.n  the  date  of  plethora  has  been  corrected,  or  pretty 
free  evacuations  have  been  made,  and  did  more  particularly 
when  the  habit  is  fpare  and  feeble,  various  tonic  remedies  are 
to  be  reforted  to,  with  a view  to  leflen  the  irritability  and  to 
improve  the  general  drength  of  the  conditution.  Among 
tonic  remedies,  the  metallic  medicines  have  been  found  very 
ferviceable,  and  efpecially  the  various  preparations  of  iron. 
After  evacuations,  and  in  debilitated  habits  without  any  pre- 
vious evacuation,  Sydenham  preferibed  fome  chalybeate 
medicine  to  be  taken  for  thirty  days,  confidering  it  one  of 
the  mod  effectual  drengtheners.  He  preferred,  as  Baglivi, 
Hoffmann,  and  other  able  phyficians  have  alfo  done,  to  give 
the  iron  in  fubdance  ; and  as  he  affirms,  he  had  never  found  or 
heard  that  it  injured  any  one,  who  ufed  it  in  this  manner,  fo 
much  experience  had  convinced  him  that  it  cures  with  more 
expedition  and  certainty  than  any  of  the  common  prepara- 
tions. Dr.  Cullen,  however,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
falts  of  iron,  fuch  as  the  lulphate  and  tartrite,  and  the  am- 
moniated  iron.  The  oxyd,  which  is  precipitated  by  adding 
an  alkali  to  a dilution  of  the  fulphate  of  iron,  and  is  in  a 
date  of  impalpable  powder,  is  a very  convenient  form  for 
exhibition.  The  chalybeate  'waters  have  been  alfo  drank  with 
great  benefit  in  hyderical  cafes  ; but,  as  has  been  before 
obferved,  the  very  minute  portion  of  iron,  contained  in 
thefe  waters,  feems  fcarcely  fufficient  to  produce  thofe  bene- 
ficial effctls  ; and  much  of  the  advantage,  gained  during  a 
courle  of  the  waters,  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  other  con- 
comitant circnmdances,  which  tend  to  re-edablifii  the 
general  health ; namely,  the  condant  exercife,  the  early 
and  regular  hours,  the  cheerful  fociety,  and  the  various 
amufements,  which  divert  the  attention  of  the  patient  from 
brooding  over  her  feelings.  See  Hypochondriasis. 

Many  other  tonic  and  corroborant  medicines,  both  of  the 
metallic  and  vegetable  claffes,  have  been  employed  with  benefit 
to  redore  the  general  drength  of  hyderic  patients.  Such 
are  the  oxyd  and  ialine  combinations  of  zinc,  the  ammo- 
niated  copper,  and  even  the  nitrate  of  filver,  which  have 
been  adminidered  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxyfms  of 
tpilepfy  (which  fee).  But  the  vegetable  tonics,  as  being  on 
the  whole  more  fafe,  have  generally  had  the  preference  ; 
among  thefe  the  cinchona , or  Peruvian  bark,  dands  mod 
eminent  for  its  drengthening  qualities.  Where  the  domacli 
is  particularly  affected,  the  bark  may  be  advantageoufly  com- 
bined with  fome  of  the  more  aromatic  bitters,  all  of  which 
poffefs  more  or  lefs  of  a tonic  power  ; fuch  as  the  bark  of  the 
cafcarilla,  the  roots  of  gentian,  and  Colombo,  a powder  or 
extract  of  the  flowers  of  chamomile,  &c.  Sydenham  con- 
dders  the  Peruvian  bark  as  next  to  (feel  in  its  beneficial  ope- 
ration upon  hyderical  females,  and  efpecially  in  that  form  of 
it  in  which  violent  convuliions  take  place,  and  the  patients 
beat  their  breads  ; or,  in  other  words,  where  the  regular 
paroxyfms  occur  with  confiderable  violence.  He  likewife 
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recommends  an  infufion  of  gentian,  angelica,  wormwood, 
centaury,  orange-peel,  and  other  bitters,-  in  canary,  to  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a few  fpoonfuls  three  times  a 

day. 

“ But,”  the  fame  intelligent  phyfician  remarks,  “ the 
bell  thing  I have  ever  found  for  llrengthening  and  cheering  the 
fpirits,  is  riding  on  horfe-back  fome  hours  almofl  every  day.” 
This  exercife,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  confidered  by 
Sydenham  as  a panacea  in  almofl  all  chronic  diforders  ; and, 
although  confirmed  confumption  may  not  yield  to  it  fo  rea- 
dily as  his  obfervations  might  lead  us  to  expedl,  we  are  per- 
fuaded,  that  in  all  difeafe9,  in  which  the  alimentary  and 
chylopoetic  vifeera  are  chiefly  difordered,  this  mode  of  ex- 
ercife, lleadily  perfevered  in,  affords  the  moll  certain 
relief. 

In  attempting  to  reflore  the  general  ftrength,  and  toleffen 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  all  thofe  expedients, 
which  are  now  well  underflood  as  being  conducive  to  health, 
fhould  be  employed  with  regularity  and  perfeverance.  The 
forms  of  exercile,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  it,  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  increafed  as 
the  increafing  ftrength  renders  it  capable  of  being  taken  with 
flight  fatigue.  The  clothing  fnould  alfo  be  regulated,  with 
attention  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmofphere  ; and 
efpecially  with  care,  that  in  chilly  weather,  the  deviations 
from  the  mean  may  be  always  on  the  fide  of  warmth  ; the 
attempts  to  harden  the  conflitution,  in  habits  extremely  de- 
licate and  irritable,  being  as  pernicious  as  they  are  abfurd  in 
principle.  All  anxieties  and  confiderable  emotions  of  the 
mind  fhould  be  avoided,  as  far  as  poflible,  and  the  caufes  of 
them  removed.  And  there  are  circumftances  at  times,  which 
render  it  advifable  to  change  the  fexual  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  marriage  ; by  which  the  mental  Hate  in  fome  cafes 
may  be  probably  relieved,  and  the  uterus,  being  called  upon 
to  perform  its  natural  functions,  may  likewife  be  rellored  to 
a more  healthy  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  in  regard  to  the  deceptive 
forms  of  the  irregular  hyfleria,  when  it  mimics,  as  it  were, 
the  various  organic  difeafes,  according  to  the  organ  in 
which  it  takes  its  feat,  we  by  no  means  wilh  to  millead  the 
inexperienced  into  a belief,  that  thefe  organs  are  not  often 
ferioufly  afFedled,  and  that  aflive  remedies  are  not  often  to 
be  applied  to  them  under  fuch  diforders.  On  the  contrary, 
Sydenham  has  mentioned  the  hylleric  apoplexy  as  being 
fometimes  fatal.  All  that  is  to  be  underftood  by  calling 
thefe  local  organic  attacks  hyjlerical,  is,  that  where  they  occur 
in  a conflitution,  in  which  either  imperfect  paroxyfms  of 
hyfteria,  or  the  great  nervous  mobility  and  variable  fpirit  of 
the  hylleric  habit  appear,  in  fuch  cafes  the  fymptoms  are  to 
be  confidered  as  much  lefs  formidable  than  thofe  of  ordinary 
organic  difeafe,  and  as  likely  to  yield  more  readilv  to  reme- 
dies, which  therefore  require  to  be  ufed  with  lefs  activity 
and  vigour,  and  to  be  repeated  with  more  caution.  When- 
ever the  individual  organs  and  their  functions  are  greatly  dii- 
ordered,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  not  to  omit  the  reme- 
dies which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  effectual  in  reiloring 
them  to  health  in  other  cafes  ; watching,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  various  concomitant  appearances  which  may  indicate  the 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  habit,  and  may  lead  him  to  diferiminate 
the  counter-indications.  Such  diferimination,  however,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  treatment  of  hyfteria ; it  is  in  all  difeafes 
requifite,  and  the  poffefiion  and  exercife  of  it  conllitute  the 
principal  charafteriilic  of  an  experienced  phyfician. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  mult  obferve,that  the  apprehenfions 
which  Sydenham  and  many  other  pliyficians  have  entertained, 
relative  to  the  danger  of  uling  purgatives  freely  in  hyfteria, 
appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a degree  far  beyond  what 
Vol.  XVIII. 


unprejudiced  obfervation  would  lead  us.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  dileafes  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  much  deranged, 
a free  purgation  is  not  only  fafe,  but  moll  beneficial  ; and  a 
confiderable  difeharge  of  dark,  oftenfive,  and  unnatural  faeces 
is  often  thus  procured.  Dr.  Hamilton  affirms,  that  he  has 
adopted  this  practice  with  great  fuccefs,  calling  in  at  the 
fame  time  the  aid  of  foetid  and  tonic  medicines,  which,  how  - 
ever, he  conliders  as  merely  fubfidiary.  At  all  events, 
though  l)r.  Hamilton  may  have  kept  one  indication  too  ex- 
clufively  in  view,  yet  the  IcfTon  which  lie  has  taught  us,  to 
unload  the  bowels  in  all  thefe  nervous  cafes,  is  doubtlefs  ex- 
tremely important.  See  his  Obf.  on  the  Utility  of  Purga- 
tive Med.  2d  edit.  chap.  vii. 

Hystericus  Lapis , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  to 
an  American  ftone,  called  alfo  lapis  uterinus,  fuppofed  to  be 
famous  for  its  virtues  againft  diforders  of  the  womb,  ex- 
ternally applied.  It  is  black,  and  capable  of  a fine  polifn. 

Hystericus  Clavus.  SeeCLAVus. 

HYSTERITIS,  in  Medicine,  from  the  womb, 

with  the  termination  itis,  ufed  to  denote  inflammation,  figni- 
fies  inflammation  of  the  womb.  Sauvages,  and  fome  other 
writers,  have  employed  the  term  Metritis,  from  alfo 

fignifying  the  womb  or  uterus,  to  denote  the  fame  dileafe. 
Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  iii.  Gen.  15. 

The  uterus  is  obvioufly  liable  to  fuller  inflammation,  like 
the  other  vifeera  of  the  body,  from  the  common  caufes  of 
inflammatory  difeafe.  In  the  unimpregnated  ftate,  however, 
it  is  lefs  frequently  attacked  by  this  diiorder  than  molt  of  the 
neighbouring  organs  ; and  leldom,  if  ever,  is  thus  affe&ed, 
except  about  the  periods  when  its  vefiels  are  in  a ftate  of  in* 
creaied  a£tion,in  confequence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  men- 
Itrual  difeharge.  At  thefe  periods,  when  not  only  the  ute- 
rine fyflem,  but  the  conllitution  in  general,  undergoes  a 
flight  erethifm,  or  tendency  to  febrile  excitement,  bidden 
expofure  to  cold,  violent  exercife,  great  heats,  or  very  high 
feeding,  occafionally  bring  on  inflammation  in  the  womb  ; 
more  efpecially  in  females  of  plethoric  habit,  and  Itrong 
fibre,  who  are  accu Homed  to  a fyflem  of  diet  above  the 
rules  of  juft  temperance.  Where  the  uterus  has  become  fub- 
jedl  to  inflammation  in  this  way,  it  appears  often  to  become 
unfit,  for  the  office  of  conception,  and  leaves  the  patient 
childlefs. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
however,  is  the  irritation  or  injury  which  it  is  liable  to  fuffer 
during  the  procefs  of  parturition  or  abortion.  When  it  is 
confidered,  indeed,  how  much  preffure  different  parts  of 
this  organ  necefiarily  undergo,  during  thefe  procefies,  even 
by  the  long  continued  actions  of  the  uterus  itfelf  upon  the 
body  of  the  chi'd  ; and  that,  in  the  early  part  of  labour,  it 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  the  lower  fegment  of  the 
uterus  is  protruded  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  along  with 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  in  this  fituation  is  iqueezed  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  iides  of  the  pelvis  ; (not  to  mention 
the  occasional  neceffity  of  ufing  inflruments  ; ) it  mull  be 
obvious  that  many  caufes  of  violence  will  be  applied  in  a 
natural  labour,  and  -more  in  difficult  and  preternatural  cafes. 
Perhaps  the  free  difeh  irge  of  the  lochia,  which  is  a neceflary 
confequence  of  the  reparation  of  the  placenta,  anfwers  the 
fecoudary  purpofe  of  local  depletion,  and  thus,  like  a co- 
pious blood-letting  inllituted  by  art,  prevents  the  evils 
which  would  otherwife  be  very  likely  to  erdtie.  This  fup- 
pofition  is  rendered  farther  probable,  from  the  circumftance 
that  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  when  it  comes  on  a few  day  . 
after  child-birth,  commonly  arifes  where  the  patient  has  been 
expofed  to  cold,  by  being  taken  out  of  bed  too  early,  (a 
pradlice  defervedly  reprobated  by  Sydenham,)  and  is  con. 
nedled  with  a fuppreffion  of  the  lochial  difeharge.  See 
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darkens  Effays  on  the  Management  of  Pregnancy  and  La- 
bour, See.  p.  59. 

Inflammation  of  the  fubflance  of  the  uterus,  when  it  ex- 
ids  Amply,  is  tolerably  well  marked  by  its  fymptoms.  It 
ufually  begins  about  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery, 
and  is  firft  known  to  exiit  by  a fenfation  of  pain  felt  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  gradually  increafes  in  vio- 
lence, and  is  diltinguifhable  from  after-pains  by  its  condancy. 
After-pains  are  intermittent,  like  the  pains  of  labour,  depend- 
ing, like  them,  upon  contractions  of  the  uterus  ; but  the 
pain  of  inflammation,  ariiing  from  the  uninterrupted  adtion 
of  the  veffels,  is  neceffarily  unremitting.  The  patient  com- 
plains much  of  any  prelfure  applied  externally  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus  ; and  this  organ  feels  larger  than  common 
under  the  hand,  as  well  as  much  harder,  refembling  almoll 
a done  in  firmnefs.  Marks  of  conditutional  affection  foon 
appear  in  the  increafe  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  a white 
and  dry  tongue,  third,  head-ache,  a hard,  full,  and  ftrong 
pulfe,  (when  the  dileafe  occurs  in  full  habits,)  and  in  all  cafes 
a frequency  of  pulfe,  from  100  to  1 20  flrokes  in  a minute. 
Very  foon  after  the  attack,  the  llomach  is  ufually  affedled 
with  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ; but  this  fymptom  is  not  inva- 
riably prefent.  There  is  commonly  a confiderable  degree 
of  pain  in  the  back,  Ihooting  round  the  pelvis  to  the  groins, 
and  down  the  thighs.  Not  only  the  lochial  difeharge,  but 
alfo  the  fecretion  of  milk  is  for  the  mod  part  interrupted. 
The  bowels  are  varioufly  affedled  ; often  colli ve  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  but  frequently  very  loofe  as  it  ad- 
vances. The  urine  is  commonly  high-coloured,  depofiting 
fometimes  a pink-coloured  fediment,  when  it  can  be  feen  un- 
mixed with  the  uterine  difeharges.  It  will  fometimes  be  found, 
when  the  difeafe  has  communicated  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  when  the  uterus  and  bladder  have  fullered,  that 
fuppreflion  of  urine  will  take  place,  fo  that  the  catheter  mult 
be  employed  two  or  three  times  a day  to  draw  it  off’.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  h^tve  feen  the  inflammation  apparently 
extend  to  the  kidnies,  in  which  cafe  no  urine  was  fecreted 
for  two  or  three  days  ; yet  the  patient  experienced  the  fen- 
fation of  an  urgent  defire  to  make  water,  probably  from  the 
inflammation  bfiing  like  wife  communicated  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  If  the  inflammation  is  very  great,  it  may  fpread  to 
the  peritoneum,  covering  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  belly  ; in  which  cafe  there  is  great  fwelling, 
tenfion,  and  forenefs  of  the  belly,  and  other  new  fymptoms 
arife,  fuch  as  characterize  the  child-bed  fever,  deferibed  in 
another  place.  See  Peritonitis  Pusrperarum. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  flight  fhiverings  frequently 
take  place  at  different  times  in  the  day,  while  the  acutenefs 
of  the  pain  is  diminifhed,  and  the  face  of  the  patient  becomes 
occafionally  flufhed.  Thefe  fymptoms,  together  with  the 
increafed  frequency  and  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  mark  the  ten- 
dency of  the  difeafe  either  to  fuppnration,  or  to  a dangerous 
• failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  tongue  puts  on  a fiery  red 
or  fcarlet  appearance,  which  is  often  followed  by  aphthse  : 
fymptoms  of  great  general  irritation  fucceed  ; and  the  patient 
is  often  cut  off  in  a Ihort  time.  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
flow  of  foetid  lochia  relieves  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes lefs  frequent  ; the  flulhings  more  rarely  appear  ; the 
tongue  grows  paler,  and  the  Ikin,  which  before  had  !>een  hot 
and  dry,  now  relaxes  and  is  cooler  ; a fpontaneous  diarrhoea 
comeson,  and  the  patient  recovers.  (Clarke,  loc.  cit.)  The 
cafe  is  more  favourable,  and  the  profpedt  of  recovery  greater, 
where  thefe  fhiverings  and  flulhings  have  never  occurred  ; 
but  where  the  uterus  gradually  becomes  fofter,  and  lefs  ten- 
der on  preffure,  the  lochial  difeharge  returns  in  its  ufual 
quality  and  quantity,  and  the  fecretion  of  milk  begins 
again. 


Of  all  the  acute  difeafes,  to  which  women  are  liable 
in  the  puerperal  Hate,  inflammation  of  the  womb  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  leail  fatal  ; partly,  perhaps,  becaufe 
the  pain  and  fever  accompanying  it,  at  a time  when  the 
patient  is  neceffarily  under  the  care  of  her  medical  attendant, 
fpeedily  call  for  the  application  of  remedies.  When  the 
diieafe  deftroys  life,  it  is  ufually  by  fymptoms  of  exceflive 
irritation  : fometimes  it  goes  on  to  fuppuration  ; but  rarely, 
it  would  feem,  to  mortification.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
obferves,  that  mortification  has  been  often  deferibed  as  oc- 
curring in  the  uterus  ; but  he  is  fatisfied,  from  experience  that 
this  has  been  chiefly  faid  to  happen  by  perfons  not  habituated 
to  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died 
in  child-bed,  and  who  have  miflaken  the  appearance  of  that 
part  of  the  uterus,  to  which  the  placenta  had  adhered,  for 
gangrene  : whereas,  it  is  commonly  only  the  remainder  of  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  of  the  coagula  of  blood 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  large  vellelsof  the  uterus, 
upon  the  feparation  of  the  placenta ; and  a very  little  atten- 
tion, by  gently  feraping  off  this  fubllance,  will  deteCt  the 
found  internal  furface  of  the  uterus  beneath. 

O11  diffeftion,  after  death  produced  by  hyjleritis  in  puerpe- 
ral women,  the  uterus  is  commonly  found  very  firm  in  its 
fubllance,  but  larger  than  when  naturally  contracted.  Upon 
cutting  into  it,  pus  is  often  found,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
large  veins,  and  not  in  any  circumfcribed  cavity,  like  that 
of  an  abfeefs.  Inflammation  is  often  obferved  running  along 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  into  the  ovaria,  which  when  cut 
open  are  found  loaded  with  blood.  Pus  is  alfo  fometimes 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubllance  of  the  ovaria,  which  are  in  fome  cafes  diflendedby 
inflammation  and  matter,  fo  as  to  equal  in  bulk  a pigeon's 
egg.  When  the  inflammation  has  exifled  in  the  uterus  lim- 
ply, little  or  no  extra vafated  or  fecreted  fluids  have  been  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  : the  peritoneal  furfaces  have 
alfo  been  difeovered  free  from  difeafe  in  fome  cafes.  In 
others,  however,  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  uterus  has 
been  obferved  to  be  partially  inflamed,  as  well  as  that  cover- 
ing the  pollerior  part  of  the  bladder,  Clarke,  loc.  cit. 
Baillie,  Morbid  Anatom,  p.  364,  2d  edit. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  concur 
with  the  puerperal  flate,  or  fevere  abortion,  little  doubt 
will  arife  as  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  But  when  it  occurs  in 
the  unimpregnated  flate,  the  fymptoms  may  be  miflaken 
for  thofe  of  inflamed  bowels,  kidnies,  or  bladder,  if  not 
very  attentively  invefligated.  When,  however,  we  obferve  a 
woman  complaining  of  a burning  pain,  with  a fenfe  of  weight 
and  detention  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  the  pain  being 
conflant,  fixed,  and  throbbing  ; when  there  is  alfo  a pain  in  the 
loins,  frequently  fhooting  round  the  pelvis  to  the  groins, 
and  down  the  thighs,  and  in  addition  to  thefe,  an  acute  fever, 
with  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  and  extreme  reflleffnefs,  little 
doubt  can  remain  refpe&ing  the  exillence  of  inflammation  in 
the  uterus.  An  examination  per  vaginam,  when  the  os  uteri 
will  be  found  extremely  tender  and  painful  to  the  touch,  will 
more  completely  decide  the  matter,  where  it  is  permitted. 
The  inflammation,  however,  is  liable  to  become  complicated, 
in  this  cafe  too,  by  extending  to  the  kidnies,  bladder,  and 
other  contiguous  parts  ; and  a degree  of  flrangury  and  tenef- 
mus  (or  fruitlefs  delire  to  go  toflool)  is  liable  to  occur  from 
the  mere  vicinity  of  the  uterine  irritation. 

Cure  of  Hyjleritis. — As  the  difeafe,  therefore,  is  often  ex- 
tended to  different  organs  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  fymp- 
toms mud  neceffarily  be  rather  complicated,  the  functions  of 
all  the  fuffering  organs  being  in  fome  meafure  deranged,  an 
accurate  diltindlion  of  the  feat  of  the  diforder  is  often  dif- 
ficult. This,  however,  is  the  lefs  important,  as  the  fame 

remedies 
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remedies  will  remove  the  inflammation,  in  whichfoever  vifcus 
it  may  occur.  Of  t'nefe,  blood-letting  is  the  moll  efficacious  ; 
and,  even  in  the  puerperal  Hate,  in  ftrong  confutations,  it 
fhould  be  early  and  liberally  employed.  In  the  difeafe  hap- 
pening independent  of  parturition,  it  cannot  be  omitted  with 
fafety,  perhaps,  under  any  circumftances  ; but  the  repetition 
of  it  mud  be  determined  by  the  conflitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  effeft  of  the 
previous  bleeding  on  the  difeafe.  It  may  frequently  be 
found  neceffary  a fecond  and  a third  time.  But  in  lefs  ro- 
buft  habits,  it  will  be  expedient,  if  the  fymptoms,  although 
diminifhed,  have  not  been  entirely  removed  by  the  firft  bleed- 
ing, to  take  away  more  blood  by  applying  fix  or  more  leeches, 
inclofed  in  a balin,  to  the  belly,  or  by  cupping  the  fkin  of  the 
abdomen.  A lli/lcr  may  be  alfo  applied  to  the  belly,  as  near  the 
feat  of  the  pain  as  may  be.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  thefe  applications  are  not  fo  beneficial  in  this  affeftion, 
as  in  fome  other  inflammatory  diforders  ; and  thinks  that  he 
has  often  obferved  them  to  increafe  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  and  the  irritation  in  the  fyftem  at  large.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  decided  advantages  obtained  from  blifters,  in  perip- 
neumonies  and  other  internal  inflammations,  lead  him  to  fpeak 
hefitatingly  againlt  the  general  employment  of  them.  Gentle 
cathartics,  efpecially  of  the  faline  clafs,  are  evidently  ufeful 
in  the  cafe  of  hyfteritis,  unconnefted  with  child-birth  ; but 
in  that  which  follows  delivery,  a courfe  of  purging  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  It  is  always  right,  indeed,  in  the  firit 
inftance,  to  procure  two  or  three  evacuations  from  the  intef- 
tines  ; but,  afterwards,  it  will  generally  be  enough  to  pre- 
ferve  the  regular  motions  of  the  bowels,  by  giving,  from 
time  to  time,  fmall  quantities  of  caftor  oil,  or  a little  rhubarb 
mixed  with  fome  faline  purgative.  Dr.  Clarke  ftates  this 
objection  to  long  continued  purging,  that  it  has  the  effeft  of 
preventing  that  gentle  perfpiration,  which,  if  it  can  be 
produced  and  kept  up,  does  more  towards  curing  the 
difeafe  than  any  internal  remedy  can  effe£L  With  a view  of 
producing  this  falutary  determination  to  the  fkin,  fmall  dofes 
of  antimony  and  opium,  or  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha, which  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Dover,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  rhubarb,  and  an  occafional  faline  draught,  may  be 
ufefully  adminillered;  In  cafe  a fpontaneous  diarrhoea  fhould 
come  on,  it  fhould  not  be  interfered  with,  farther  than  tak- 
ing care  that  the  llrength  of  the  patient  be  not  too  much  re- 
duced by  it.  Except  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  the 
exillence  of  undigested  or  indigeltible  aliment  in  the  fto- 
mach,  the  action  of  vomiting  fhould  always  be  avoided  ; 
inafmuch  as  it  constantly  increafes  the  pain  by  the  agitation 
which  it  occafions,  and  the  p re  flu  re  made  by  the  muicles  of 
the  abdomen  on  the  inflamed  uterus. 

It  is  Scarcely  neceffary  to  add,,  that,  during  the  whole 
pourfe  of  the  difeafe,  every  thing  heating  and  {Emulating 
fhould  be  cautioufly  avoided  ; that  the  food  of  the  patient 
fhould  be  of  a mild  and  digeftible  nature,  confiflingof  liquid 
and  vegetable  fubflances,  and  her  drink  watery  and  diluent, 
qvery  fort  of  animal  food,  and  of  fermented  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  being  abftained  from. 

As  hylteritis  occurs,  both  .connected  with  and  indepen- 
dent of  parturition,  particularly  in  thofe  who  indulge  in 
full  diet,  and  in  the  ufe  of  heating  food  and  liquors  ; fo 
the  prevention  of  the  difeafe  mull  depend  principally  upon 
temperance  and  regularity  in  this  relpedl.  In  the  former 
cafe,  this  end  may  be  obtained  by  attention  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  woman  both  before  and  during  labour. 

If  the  diminution  of  pain,  and  the  acceffion  of  fhiverings, 
announce  the  commencement  of  fuppuration,  little,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  can  be  done  by  medicine.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  a great  proportion  of  patients  will  be  carried  off.  The 


moll  favourable  tendency  of  the  fuppuration  will  be,  when 
the  pus  is  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube, 
that  it  may  efcape  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  only 
means  within  the  power  of  the  phyfician,  in  this  cafe,  are  to 
recommend  a milk-diet,  or  fome  other  light  and  nutritious 
aliment,  and  to  foothe  the  irritation  and  pain  by  moderate 
dofes  of  narcotic  medicines. 

HYSTERIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Perfoon 
and  others  to  a fpecies  of  Fungi,  compofed  of  various 
fpecies,  amongft  which  is  the  Lichen  pulicaris  of  P receding 
authors,  but  this  name  will  probably  not  be  retained. 

HYSTEROCELE,  in  Surgery,  a rupture,  or  hernia,  con 
taining  the  uterus.  The  term  is  derived  from  ilo-mpa,  the 
’womb,  and  ■/.*>,?,  a tumour.  See  Hernia. 

HYSTEROCYSTICA  Ischuria,  a retention  of  urine, 
ariiing  from  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  bladder. 

HYSTEROLITHUS,  formed  of  1-tpa,  womb,  and  ai0oc, 
Jlone,  or  Cunnolithus , in  Natural Hijlory,  a ftone  thus  called, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  external  parts  of  generation  of 
the  female  fex.  This  is  a fpecies  of  helmintholithus  in  the 
Linntean  fyftem.  Thefe  ftones  are  found  in  great  abundance 
near  the  caftle  of  Braubach,  upon  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines 
of  the  landgravate  of  Heffe. 

Hysterolithus  is  alfo  a name  given  by  01.  Wormius 
( Mufeum,  p.  83. ) to  the  call  or  infide  impreffion  of  a fort  of 
Anomia  fhell,  as  Dr.  Woodward  ftates  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Method  of  Foffils  (p.  10.),  and  thus  fhews  the  abfurdities  of 
the  tales  which  had  been  related  of  this  ftone.  This  fpecies 
of  anomia  occur  with  mytilites,  in  argillaceous  rubble-ftone, 
or  flate.  Kirwan’s  Geo.  Effays,  p.  244. 

H\ STEROLOGY,  ’Yr^poXoyia,  fignifyinga difeourfe  in- 
verted, in  Rhetoric,  a fpecies  of  hyperbaton,  or  a vicious 
manner  of  fpeaking,  wherein  the  natural  order  of  tilings  is 
inverted  ; called  alio  by  the  Greeks  b rspov  tErp<mpov ; q.  d.  put- 
ting the  firft  thing  where  the  laft  fhould  be. 

Thus  Terence  ufes  valet  iff  vivit,  for  vivit  iff  valet.  And 
Virgil  moriamur  iff  in  media  arma  ruamus,  for  in  media  anna 
ruamus  iff  moriamur.  Quintilian  expofes  this  fault,  lib.  xi. 

cap.  2.  where  he  fays,  queeclam turpiter  convertuntur,  ut  fi 

peperiffe  narres,  deinde  concepiffe  ; in  quibus,Ji  id  quod pojlerius 
ejl  dixeris  de priore  tacere  optimum  ejl. 

HYSTEROPHORUS,  in  Botany.  See  Partiienium. 

HYSTEROPOTMI,  T rEf07ro)poi,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame 
with  deuteropotmi. 

HY STEROPTOSIS,  in  Surgery,  a bearing  down  of  the 
uterus. 

H\  STEROTOMIA,  from  Ccrlnpx,  the  womb,  and  zojj.o-, 
a feftion,  the  operation  of  cutting  through  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  into  the  uterus,  for  the  purpofe  of  extraft- 
ing  the  foetus,  a proceeding  fometimes  neceffary : the 
Ctefarian  feftion. 

H\  ST.  E RO  I OMOTOCY,  YcTepolopolowta,  an  opera- 
tion more  uiually  called  the  Caeiarian  fedlion. 

HYSTRIX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  mammalia,  in  the 
order  Glires,  the  fore-teeth  in  which  are  two  in  number, 
and  cut  off  obliquely  ; the  grinders  eight  ; toes  either  four 
or  five  ; and  the  body  covered  with  fpines  and  hair.  Thefe' 
conftitute  the  porcupine  genus  of  Englifh  writers. 

Species. 

Cristata.  Anterior  feet  four-toed  ; pofterior  pair  five- 
toed; headcrefted;  tail  fhort.  S.  G.  Gmelin.  Hyjlrix  ca- 
pite  criflato,  Brifl.  Hyjlrix,  Gefner,  &c.  Starhe/fchwein, 
Ridinger.  Pore-epic,  Buff.  Crejled porcupine. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  two  feet  ; the  head 
long  and  compreffed  ; the  fnout  ffiort  and  obtufe  ; the  up- 
per lip  cleft  to  the  noftrils  ; eyes  final),  and  black  ; ears  oval, 

3 X 2 broad. 
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broad,  and  fliort  ; tail  conic  and  fpinous  ; feet  fhort ; hair 
between  the  fpines  cinereous  ; the  fpines  long,  ilout,  fmooth, 
and  annulated  with  black  and  white.  The  longed  of  thefe 
fpines,  and  alfo  the  brilllei  of  the  neck,  it  is  able  to  erect  at 
pleafure.  This  animal  is  found  in  Alia,  Africa,  and  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  as  Italy  and  Spain  ; it  burrows  in  the 
earth,  where  it  forms  a number  of  convenient  apartments, 
with  a fingle  entrance.  During  the  day  time  the  porcupine 
remains  in  its  burrows  ; which  it  leaves  at  night  in  fearch  of 
fruits,  roots,  herbs,  and  other  vegetables  of  which  its  food 
confiits.  When  frightened  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the  hedge- 
hog, and  prefents  its  formidable  armament  of  fpines,  for  it 
has  no  other  means  of  defence,  but  this  is  alone  fufficient 
to  repel  the  temerity  of  moll  animals  that  venture  to  at- 
tack it.  The  porcupine  brings  from  two  to  four  young  at  a 
litter,  is  eafily  tamed,  and  the  fled)  is  reputed  excellent  for 
the  table.  There  appear  to  be  feveral  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon porcupine. 

Pkeiien'SXLIS.  Feet  four-toed  ; tail  long,  prehenfile, 
naked  at  the  end  beneath.  Schreber.  Hyjlri't  Americanus , 
Brill.  Cuandu  B raJUienJibus , Lujttanis  Ourico  cacVieno , Marcg. 
Brajd'w.n  porcupine. 

A native  of  the  woods  of  Brazil,  New  Guinea,  and  New 
Spain.  This  fpecies  climbs  trees,  feeds  on  fruits  and  fmall 
birds  ; grunts  like  the  fvvine,  rolls  itfelf  up,  deeps  in  the  day, 
is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  its  defh,  which  is 
efteemed  an  article  of  food.  The  length  of  the  body  is 
about  fifteen  inches ; the  tail  feven  inches  ; the  whifkers 
are  long  and  white ; feet  cinereous  ; claws  ilrong  and 
black.  A fuppofed  variety,  with  the  tail  longer  and 
foiues  Ihorter,  (Hyllrix  longius  caudatus,  brevioribus  acu- 
leis,)  is  deferibedby  Barrer.  Fr.  equin.  The  animal  called 
Hoitztlacuatzin,  feu  Tlacuatzin,  by  Hernandez  and  Nurem- 
berg, is  prefumed  by  Gmelin  to  be  another  variety  of  this 
kind  ; it  has  the  tail  fhort  and  thick  ; a third  kind  is  faid  to 
be  fmaller  than  the  common  Brafilian  porcupine,  and  has  the 
head  white. 

Mexicana.  Tail  long,  prehenfile;  hind  feet  four-toed  ; 
fpines  nearly  concealed  among  the  long  hair.  Mexican  por- 
cupine. 

Length  eighteen  inches  ; tail  nine  inches  ; body  dufky. 
This  kind  inhabits  Mexico. 

DoitSATA-  Interior  feet  four-toed  ; hind  feet  five-toed  ; 
bade  fpinous.  Schreber.  Hyjlrix  pilofus  Americanus , Ca- 
teiby.  Cavia  Hudfonls,  Klein.  Ur/on,  Buffon.  Hudfoii’s- 
bay  or  Canadian  porcupine. 

Inhabits  North  America  ; the  body  is  rufty  brown  above  ; 
tail  beneath  white  at  the  tip  ; and  the  fpines  nearly  concealed 
.among  the  hair.  This  animal  is  nearly  the  liz.e  of  the  hare  ; 
it  digs  holes  under  trees,  and  feeds  on  fruits  and  the  bark  of 
the  juniper.  The  Canadian  porcupine  is  fometimes  found 
entirely  white. 

Macrou iia.  Feet  five-toed;  tail  very  long;  fpines 
clubbed  or  jointed.  Schreber. — Porcus  aculeis  fylveflris, 
Seba. 

The  ears  in  this  fpecies  are  fhort  and  naked  ; the  tail  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  tip  crowned  with  a tuft  of  long, 
knotted,  filvery  hairs  ; body  fhort  and  thick  ; ears  fhort 
and  naked ; and  the  eyes  large  and  bright.  Inhabits  the 
woods  of  the  Hands  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

HYTH,  orHrni,  a port,  wharf,  or  little  haven,  to  em- 
bark or  land  wares  at.  Such  is  Queen-bith,  See. 

HYTHE,  or  Hithe,  in  Geography , a market  town  and 
one  of  the  principal  Cinque  Ports,  is  fituated  in  the  parifh 
of  Saltwood,  hundred  of  Heane,  and  county  of  Kent, 
England.  Its  name  fignifi.es,  in  Saxon,  a port  or  haven ; 
ind  it  was  anciently  of  far  greater  importance,  as  a maritime 


town,  than  at  prefent.  Leland  fays,  “ it  hath  bene  a ver; 
great  towne  yn  length,  and  conteyned  iiii  parodies,  that  now 
be  clene  deltroied  ; that  is  to  fay,  St.  Nicolas  paroche,  Our 
Lady  paroche,  St.  Michael’s  paroche,  and  our  Lady  of, 
Weilhithe.” — And  again — “ to  cownt  from  Wefthiveto  the 
place  wher  the  fubftans  of  the  towne  ys  now,  ys  ii  good 
myles  yn  length  al  along  on  the  fhorc.”  He  mentions  a 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  which  deilroy  d nearly  four 
hundred  houfes,  and  was  followed  by  a pellilence  ; lo  that 
the  town  was  greatly  diminifhed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  it  again  fuffered  much  by  fimil.ir  vifitations. 
At  the  time  ot  the  maritime  furvey,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  were  122  inhabited  houfes  in  Hythe,  and  per- 
fons  “ lacking  habitation’’  ten  : its  fhipping  confifted  of  “ fe- 
venteen  traivellers,  at  five  tuns  ; feven  fhoters,  of  fifteen 
tuns  ; three  crayers,  of  thirty  tuns ; and  four  crayers,  of 
forty  tuns.’’  Since  this  furvey,  the  haven  has  been  wholly 
loll,  and  the  fea  beach  is  now  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  town.  According  to  the  returns  under  the  a6l  of 
1801,  the  number  of  houfes  in  Hythe  was  2x7  ; that  of  in- 
habitants 1365.  The  houfes  are  chiefly  comprifed  in  one 
long  ilreet,  running  parallel  with  the  fea  ; but  having  two 
or  three  Idler  ones  branching  off  at  right  angles.  The  civil 
government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a mayor,  twelve  jurats, 
and  twenty-four  common-eouncil-men  ; by  whom,  together 
with  the  freemen,  the  reprefentatives  are  deeded  ; the  num- 
ber of  voters  being  about  1 80.  The  firff  return  of  barons 
to  parliament  from  this  port,  was  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of 
Edward  III.  The  church  oecupiesa  very  elevated  iituation 
on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  above  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a crois,  with  a tower  at  the  well  end,  and  appears  to 
have  had  originally  another  tower,  riling  above  the  roof,  from 
the  intcrfeclion  of  the  nave  and  tranfept.  The  well  tower, 
with  the  fouth  end  of  the  tranfept,  was  rebuilt  between  the 
years  1738  and  1751,  at  which  time  the  whole  church  under- 
went a general  repair.  Near  the  altar,  on  the  fouth  fide,  but 
partly  concealed  by  the  wainfeotting,  are  four  beautiful  Hone 
feats,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  a range  of  circles  and  quatre- 
foils  above  them.  The  church-yard  commands  a fine  view 
of  the  fea,  and  coaft  of  France.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
principal  ffreet  are  the  court-hall  and  market-place  ; and  in 
one  ol  the  ftreets  leading  towards  the  beach,  on  the  oppolite 
fide,  is  a fmall  theatre.  In  this  parilh  are  two  hofpitals,  or 
ahns-houfes,  of  ancient  foundation  ; the  one  called  St.John’s, 
the  other  St.  Bartholomew’s.  The  former  was  founded  for 
lepers  previoully  to  the  year  1336,  but  at  what  particular 
era  is  uncertain  ; the  other  was  built  by  bifhop  Hamo  Noble, 
furnamed  De  Hythe,  from  his  having  been  born  in  the  town  ; 
and  his  deed  of  foundation,  which  is  printed  in  the  Regiftrum 
Roffenfe,  deferibes  it  as  “ erefted  on  the  fpot  where  he  and  his 
anceilors  fir  11  had  their  origin  ’’  Belides  the  Martello  towers 
that  have  been  recently  eredled  along  this  coall,  there  are 
feveral  fmall  forts  on  the  beach  in  this  vicinity,  which  were 
built  Ihortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  lalt  war.  On 
the  heights  immediately  above  Hythe  are  extenfive  ranges 
of  barracks  for  infantry,  creeled  lime  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century  ; and  near  thefe  are  numerous  mud-wall 
cottages  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  foldiers.  Other 
barracks,  of  a temporary  kind,  are  within  the  town.  Hythe 
is  diftant  from  London  67  miles ; and  has  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday. 

About  one  rnile  north-well  from  Hythe  Hands  Saltwood 
caffle,  the  original  foundation  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Romans,  though  probably  on  infufficient  authority. 
Kilbunie  fays,  that  it  was  erecled  by  Oefc,  fon  of  Hengill : 
and  Grofe  ffates  that  “ on  examining  thefe  ruins,  every  Hone 
of  them  evidently  appears  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Nor- 
5 mans.” 
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mans.”  This  lad  affertion  is  not  only  difproved  by  hillo- 
rical  authorities,  but  is  demon dratively  erroneous  ; asthe  prin- 
cipal buildings  now  Handing  are  of  a much  later  date,  and 
in  a different  ityle  of  architecture.  Halted  dates  that  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Henry  de  Effex,  baron  of  Ralegh,  and  itandard- 
bearer  to  Henry  II.  Archbilhop  Courtenay,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard 
II.,  expended  great  fums  in  rebuilding  this  caltle,  to  which 
he  annexed  a park,  and  made  it  his  ufual  place  of  reiidence. 
The  lcite  of  this  caltle  was  well  chofen  ; the  walls  encircle  an 
exteniive  area,  oi  an  elliptical  form,  furrounded  by  a very 
broad  and  deep  moat,  partly  natural,,  and  partly  artificial- 


The  entrance  into  the  itrd  court  was  by  a gateway,  now  in 
ruins,  defended  by  a portcullis:  the  outer  walls  were  drength- 
ened  by  feveral  circular  and  fquare  towers,  all  of  which  are 
dilapidated. 

About  half  a mile  from  Saltwood,  weltward,  is  Sandling, 
the  new  feat  of  William  Deedes,  efq.  who  has  built  here  a 
large  manfion,  under  the  direction  of  Bonorni,  on  a hill 
which  commands  line  views  of  the  fea,  and  yet  looks  down 
on  its  own  demefne,  confiding  of  wooded  values,  and  reclnfe 
rural  feenery,  poffefling  many  beauties.  Haded’s  Kent, 
vol.  iii.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  viiu 
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I The  ninth  letter  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  may  be  con- 
9 fidered  both  as  a vowel  and  a confonant  ; agreeably  to 
which  two  different  powers,  it  has  two  different  forms ; 
though,  fmee  the  vowel  and  confonant  differ  in  their  form 
as  well  as  found,  they  may,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  be 
more  properly  accounted  two  letters. 

The  Hebrews  call  they  confonant  jod,  Tib  from  '~\'i,hand 
and  [puce ; becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  hand 
clenched ; fo  as  to  leave  the  ipace  underneath  void.  With 
them  it  was  pronounced  as  the  confonant  y,  as  it  dill  is 
among  the  Germans,  and  feme  other  people.  The  Greeks 
had  r.o  j confonant,  and  for  that  reafon  ufed  their  vowel  i 
in  dead  of  it,  as  coming  the  neared  in  found.  The  letter  i 
was  ufed  as  a confonant  among  the  Latins.  In  Englifh  j 
confonant  has  invariably  the  fame  found  with  that  of  g in 
giant ; and  ferves  to  mollify  that  of  the  vowels  ; as  in  Jew, 
juJI,  jovial.  I vowel  varies  in  its  found  : in  fume  words  it  is 
long,  as f.ne,  thine,  &c.  In  others  fhort,  as fin,  thin.  Prefixed 
to  e,  it  makes  a diphthong  of  the  fame  found  with  the  foft  i,  or 
double  ec,  i w field,  yield,  except  in  friend,  which  is  pronounced 
frend.  Subjoined  to  a or  e,  it  makes  them  long,  as  fail,  neigh  ; 
and  to  o makes  a mingled  found,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  true  notion  of  a diphthong,  or  found  compofedof 
the  founds  of  two  vowels,  than  any  other  combination  of 
vowels  in  the  Englifh  language,  as  oil,  coin.  The  found  of  i 
before  another  i,  and  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  always  ex- 
preffedbyy.  Johnfon. 

The  vowel  i,  according  to  Plato,  is  proper  for  expreffing 
fine  and  delicate,  but  humble  things  ; on  which  account  that 
verfe  in  Virgil, 

“ Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  remifque  fatifeunt,” 

which  abounds  in  i’s,  is  generally  admired. 

The  vowel  / was  the  only  vowel  which  the  Romans  did 
not  mark  with  the  dalh  of  a pen,  to  fliew  when  it  was  long; 
inftead  of  which,  to  denote  it  long,  they  ufed  to  make  it 
bigger  than  ordinary,  as  in  Plfo,  VIvus,  See.  According 
to  Liplius,.  they  often  repeated  it  when  it  was  to  be  long, 
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as  in  dii.  They  fometimes  alfo  denoted  the  length  of  this 
letter  by  adding  e to  it,  and  turning  it  into  a diphthong,  as 
divei  for  divi,  emneis  for  omnis,  Sec. 

I,  in  Grammar,  il,  Gothic,  lc,  Saxon,  ich,  Dutch,  is  a 
pronoun  perfonal.  By  Shakfpeare  I is  more  than  once 
written  for  ay,  or  yes  : e.  g. 

“ Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ?’’ 

— I,  iir  ; ihe  took  ’em  and  read  ’em  in  my  prefence, 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill’d  down.'’ 

I,  in  Logic,  denotes  a particular  affirmative  propofition, 

I was  anciently  a numeral  letter,  and  iignified  a hundred, 
according  to  the  verfe- 

“ I.  C.  compar  erit,  et  centum  fignificabit.’’ 

I,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  numbering,  fignifies  one;  and 
when  repeated,  it  lignifies  as  many  units  as  it  is  repeated 
times.  When  put  before  a higher  numeral,  it  fubtradls 
itfelf,  as  IV,  IX,  Sec.  but  when  let  after  it,  it  is  added  as 
often  as  it  is  repeated  ; as  VI,  XI,  VIII,  XIII,  Sec. 

In  abbreviatures  and  ciphers,  I frequently  reprefents  the 
whole  word  Jefus,  whereof  it  is  the  fir  It  letter. 

Neither  the  long  nor  the  fhort  I,  the  confonant  ja,  nor 
the  vowel  1,  is  the  initial  of  any  technical  term  in  Mufic. 

I,  in  the  French  Coinage,  characterizes  the  money  of 
Limoges. 

JA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jafari  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Ulea. 

Ja,  St.,  St.  Ta,  or  St.  ylgatha,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sefia,  fituated  on  the  Naviglio,  containing 
five  churches.  N.  lat.  43°  2 z1.  E.  long.  8°  8'.  See  St 
Agatha. 

JAATSURO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  theilland  ofNiphon  ; 
65  miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

JAB,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Woolli, 
fituated  on  the  river  Gambia. 

JABA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger. 
N.  lat.  1 30  if.  W.  long.  40  45'. 
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JABADII  Insula,  an  ancient  name  given  to  Sumatra, 
according  to  M.  D’Anville,  though  others  have  fuppofed  it 
to  be  Java.  Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  this  ifland  and  fays,  that  it 
abounded  with  gold.  He  calls  the  capital  Argentea,  the 
pofition  of  which  feems  to  correfpond  with  that  of  Achen. 

JABAJAHITES,  a left  among  the  Muffulmen,  who, 
according  to  Ricaut,  teach,  that  God  is  not  perfeftly  wife  ; 
that  his  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  every  thing  ; and  that 
time  and  experience  have  furnifhed  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  many  things  whereof  he  was  before  ignorant.  Thus,  fay 
they,  not  being  apprifed  from  all  eternity  of  every  event 
that  fhall  happen  in  the  world,  he  is  now  obliged  to  govern 
it  according  to  the  chance  and  occurrence  of  thofe  events. 

JABARABA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Minas  Geraes  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Villa  Rica. 

JABARIANS,  a feft  ot  Mahometans,  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Kadarians,  dillinguiftied  by  denying  free  agency 
in  man,  and  aferibing  his  aftions  wholly  to  God.  They  take 
their  denomination  from  A1  Jabr,  which  fignifies  neceffity 
or  compulfion,  becaufe  they  maintain  that  man  is  neceffarily 
and  inevitably  con  [trained  to  aft  as  he  does,  by  force  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  decree.  Some  of  thefe,  who  are 
more  rigid  in  their  opinion,  are  called  pure  Jabarians,  and 
others,  who  are  more  moderate,  are  called  middle  Jabarians. 
The  former  will  not  allow  men  to  have  any  power  at  all  ; 
afferting  that  man  can  do  nothing,  and  that  he  is  dellitute 
of  power,  will,  or  choice,  as  much  as  an  inanimate  agent. 
They  affert  alfo,  that  rewarding  and  punilhing  are  the  el  lefts 
of  necehity,  and  they  alfo  fay  the  fame  of  the  impoiing  of 
commands.  This  was  the  doftrine  of  the  “ Jahmians,”  the 
followers  of  Jahm  Ebn  Safwan,  who  likewife  held  that  pa- 
radife  and  hell  will  vanifli,  or  be  annihilated,  after  thofe 
who  are  deftined  to  thefe  habitations  fhall  have  entered  them, 
fo  that  at  laft  there  will  be  no  exilting  being  behdes  God. 
The  moderate  Jabarians  aferibe  fome  power  to  man,  but 
fuch  as  has  no  influence  on  the  aftion.  As  to  thofe  who  grant 
the  power  of  man  to  have  fome  influence  on  the  aftion,  which 
influence  is  called  “ acquisition,”  fome  will  not  allow  their 
being  denominated  Jabarians  ; whereas  others  reckon  them  in 
the  number  of  middle  Jabarians,  and  contend  for  the  middle 
opinion  between  abfolute  necefiity  and  abfolute  liberty,  at- 
tributing to  man  acquilition  or  concurrence  in  producing 
the  aftion,  or  in  confequence  of  which  he  gains  commendation 
or  incurs  blame  ; and  they  make  the  “ Alharians’’  a branch 
of  this  feft.  To  the  middle  or  moderate  Jabarians,  belong 
the  “ Najarians,’’  whofe  founder  Al  Hafan  Ebn  Mohammed 
al  Najar  taught,  that  God  created  the  aftions  of  men, 
both  good  and  bad,  and  that  man  acquired  them,  and  that 
man’s  pow'er  had  an  influence  on  the  aftion,  or  a certain  co- 
operation, which  he  called  “ acquifltion,”  agreeing  in  this 
refpeft  with  Al  Afhari  ; and  the  “ Derarians,’’  the  difciples 
of  Derar  Ebn  A mra,  who  alfo  held  that  men’s  aftions. are 
really  created  by  God,  but  that  man  really  acquired  them. 
The  Jabarians  alfo  fay,  that  God  is  abfolute  Lord  of  his 
creatures,  and  mawleal  with  them  according  to  his  own 
pleafure  ; fo  that  ifdse  fhould  admit  all  men  without  diflinftion 
into  paradife,  it  would  be  no  partiality,  or  if  he  fhould  cail 
them  all  into  hell,  it  would  be  no  injuflice,  concurring  in 
this  refpeft  with  the  Afharians.  Sale’s  Prel.  Difc. 

JABBEE,  in  Geography,  a large  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bambarra,  having  :n  it  a Moorifh  mofque, 
find  tituated  on  the  Niger  ; 55  miles  S.W.  of  Sego.  N.  lat. 
<i3’1  59'.  W.  long.  3 21'. 

JABBUAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Banfwaleh  ; 25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tandla. 

JABEZ,  or  Jabe.sh-Gu.kad,  in  Scripture  Geography , a 
city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh  beyond  Jordan,  fituated  in 
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Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  fo  called.  Eufebius 
places  it  fix  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerafa. 

JABI,  or  Yabbab,  a diftrift  of  Africa,  on  the  GoldCoafl, 
fituated  to  the  ealt  of  Anta,  the  foil  of  which  is  rich  and 
fertile  ; but  the  gold  obtained  here  is  adulterated. 

JABIRU,  or  Jabiru-guacu,  in  Ornithology,  the  Myc- 
TEREA  Americana  ; which  fee. 

JABLONOW,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 64  miles  N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

JABLONOWSKY,  Joseph  Alexander  Von,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a Polifh  prince,  who  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
fciences,  and,  for  the  fake  of  improvement,  made  feveral  tours 
through  Germany  and  France.  When  the  troubles  broke  out 
in  Poland  he  refigned  his  fenatorial  dignity,  left  the  country, 
and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Leipiic,  where  he  dillinguifhed 
himfelf  not  only  as  a friend  and  proteftor  of  fcience,  but  as 
a man  of  great  literary  acquirements.  He  founded  a fociety 
which  was  named  after  himfelf,  and  afligned  a liberal  fum 
for  the  purpofe  of  dillributing  premiums  to  the  authors  of 
tie  belt  anfwers  to  queltions  propofed  on  various  literary 
fubjefts.  This  fociety  Hill  exifts,  holds  its  meetings  at 
Leipiic, and  occafionally  prefents  the  world  with  the  fruit  of 
its  labours.  The  prince  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
five.  His  works  are,  “The  Lives  of  twelve  Generals:” 
written  in  the  Polifh  language  : “ A Treatife  on  the;  Scla- 
vonic  Poetry,”  and  fome  pieces  of  a fimilar  nature.  Gen. 
Biog. 


JABLONSKI,  Daniel  Ernest,  was  born  at  Dantzic 
in  the  year  1660 : he  was  educated  partly  at  Lilia  and  partly 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Pie  fpent  fome  time  in  his  ma- 
turer  ftudies  at  Plolland,  andfrom  thence  he  went  to  England, 
and  took  all  the  advantages  which  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
could  afford  him.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in 
1683,  he  was  admitted  to  the  miniftry,  and  appointed 
pallor  of  the  reformed  church  at  Magdeburg.  After  fome 
fucceffive  changes  he  was  at  length  appointed  to  be  miniller 
to  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  pro- 
mote an  union  between  the  Calvinilts  and  Lutherans,  and  to 
introduce  into  Prufiia  a conllitution  of  church  government 
refembling  that  of  the  Englilh  ellablifliment  : but  his  well- 
meant  efforts  proved  ineffeftual.  Pie  was  not  however 
difheartened  by  want  of  fuccefs,  but  direfted  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fame  fubjeft  twelve  years  afterwards.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  meafures  taken  in  this  bufinefs  vvi  l be  found  at 
the  end  of  Dr.  Maclaine’s  tranllation  of  Molheim’s  Eccle- 
fiaflical  Hiflory.  To  this  account  is  annexed  “ A Plan  of 
Ecclefiallical  Difcipline  and  Public  Worfhip,’’  drawn  up  by 
Jablonfki,  and  feveral  original  papers.  In  1706,  M.  Jablonfki 
received  the  diploma  of  doftor  of  divinity  from  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  In  17x8  the  king  of  Pruliia  nominated 
him  counfellor  of  the  Conliftory,  in  1729  member  of  the 
Direftory  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  in  1733  prefident  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  in  1741.  He  was  author  of  a great  number  of 
works,  chiefly  theological,  but  his  molt  important  were, 

1 . “ Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Notis  Ilebraicis  et  Lemmatibus 
Latinisex  recenlione,  et  cum  Praefatione  Latina,  D.  E.  1.” 
2 “Jura  et  Libertates  Diffidentium  in  Religione  Chriltiana  in 
Regno  Poloniae  et  Magno  Ducatu  Lithuania,  ex  legibus 
Regni,  et  aliis  Monumentis  authenticis  excerpta.’’  Moreri. 
Mofheim. 

JAI3LONSKY,CiiARLEsGusTAVUs,privatefecretaryto 
the  queen  of  Pruflia,  and  a conliderable  naturalill,  began  his 
career,  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  “ A Syftem  of  all 
known  indigenous  and  foreign  Infefts,”  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnasan  fyltem,  and  intended  as  a continu- 
ation of  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiltory.  The  ffiare  which  Jab- 
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lonfky  had  in  this  work  extends  only  to  the  Seventh  fheet  of 
the  third  part,  relating  to  butterflies.  His  illnefs  prevented 
him  from  continuing  a work  that  demanded  much  labour 
and  attention.  It  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Herbft,  a clergy- 
man at  Berlin  ; who  alfo  continued  another  work  on  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Scarabtei,  begun  by  Jablonfky.  - Our  author 
died  in  the  year  1787,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  the  regret 
of  his  friends,  who  had  high  expectations  from  his  talents  and 
great  affiduity.  Gen.  Biog. 

Jablonsky,  John  Theodore,  brother  of  D.  Ernefl, 
was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1654.  He  was  educated  partly  at 
Amfterdam,  and  partly  at  Berlin,  from  whence  he  was  fent 
to  the  Gymnafium  of  Konigfberg,  and  then  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  In  1680  he  made  a tour  through  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  in  1687  he  accompanied  the 
princefs  of  Deffau  to  Poland,  where  he  remained  till  the 
death  of  the  prince  Radzivil,  the  hufband  of  his  patronefs. 
He  was  now  appointed  fecretary  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Barby,  and  in  1700  was  elected  fecretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  then  newly  eftablifhed.  In 
1715  he  accompanied  on  his  travels,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor, 
Frederic  William,  hereditary  prince  of  Pruffia,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  a counfellor  of  (late.  He  died  in 
1731,  leaving  behind  him  a great  number  of  very  learned 
works,  among  which  was  “ A General  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  which  was  afterwards  augmented  and  im- 
proved by  J.  J.  Schwabe,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Eeipfic, 
Gen.  Biog.. 

Jablonsky,  Paul  Ernest,  fon  of  Daniel  Erneft,  was  born 
at  Berlin  in  1693.  His  great  talents  were  difcovered  at  an 
early  period,  and  having  ftudied  at  Frankfort,  and  acquired 
a deep  knowledge  of  theology  and  the  Coptic  language,  he 
was  admitted  among  the  royal  candidates  ; and  at  the  king’s 
expence  made  a literary  tour  through  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  Coptic,  par- 
ticularly by  confulting  the  different  works  in  that  language 
at  Leyden,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  In  1720  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  philofophy,  and  preacher  to  the  reformed  con- 
gregation of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  : in  1722,  public  pro- 
feffor of  theology,  afid  afterwards  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  the  month  of  September, 
1757.  He  was  author  of  many  learned  and  theological 
works  ; and  was  by  his  labours  of  much  fervice  to  biblical 
literature.  Two  of  his  principal  pieces  were  “ Rhempha 
iEgyptiorum  Deus  ab  Ifraelitis  in  Deferto  cultus,”  and 
“ Pantheon  uEgyptiorum,  five  de  Diis  eorum  Cornmen- 
tarius.’’ 

JABLUNKAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  ofTefchen,  on  the  river  Elfe,  with  an  adjoining 
fort ; 1 1 miles  S.S.E.  ofTefchen.  N.  lat.  49"  32'.  E.  long. 
18 ' 48'. 

JABOK,  or  Jabbok,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a brook  on 
the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  whofe  fpring  was  in  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  It  fell  into  Jordan,  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias, 
fouth  ; and  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from  Gaulo- 
nitis,  and  that  of  Og  king  of  Bafhan.  Gen.  xxxii.  42  to  43. 

JABOLPOUR  Gurrah,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Gurry  Mundella;  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gurrah. 

JABOROSA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Jufiieu  from 
the  Arabic  appellation  of  the  Mandrake,  Jahorofe,  with 
which  the  plants  in  queftion  agree  in  habit,  and  almoft,  as 
JulTieu  himfelf  hints,  in  genus.  Juff.  125.  Willd.  Sp.  PL 
v.  2.  1016.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  v.  2.  11.  t.  114,  Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogyrda . Nat.  Qrd.  Luridee,  Linn. 

Solane#,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
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in  five  nearly  equal  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
tubular,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; tube  nearly  cylindrical; 
limb  in  five  acute,  fomewhat  fpreading,  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  fhort,  flat,  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  and  fcarcely  extending  beyond  its  orifice ; anthers 
erect,  heart-fhaped.  Pfl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  tube,  erect ; ftigma  capitate, 
with  a fmall  point.  Peric.  and  Seeds  unknown. 

EH.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  top 
of  the  tube.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry  ? 

1.  J.  integrifolia.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  114. — ^Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  flightly  toothed. — Native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  it  was  gathered  by  Commerfon,  from  whofe  fpecimens 
alone,  of  this  and  the  following  fpecies,  any  thing  is  known 
concerning  them  in  Europe.  They  appear  to  be  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  of  the  fize  of  a primrofe,  with  feveral 
radical  rather  downy  leaves,  without  any flem.  Flowers  on 
fimple  radical  ftalks,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  the  tube  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  rather  {lender. 

2.  J.  runcinata.  Lamarck,  n.  2. — Leaves  lyrate.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  fomewhat  bell-fhaped. — Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon  near  Monte  Video.  Its  lyrate,  deeply  toothed  leaves, 
and  fhorter  bell-fhaped  flower,  much  like  that  of  Atropa 
Belladonna,  fufficiently  diftinguifh  it  from  the  preceding. 

JABOTAPITA.  See  Ochna. 

JABOTI,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a remarkable  fpecies 
of  tortoife  found  in  America.  The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  is 
black,  and  has  many  hexangular  figures  marked  upon  it ; 
the  head  and  legs  are  brown,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a 
dufky  greenifh  hue.  The  liver  of  this  fpecies  is  accounted  & 
very  delicate  food. 

JABOU,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  W.  of 
Benin. 

JABRIN,  a ditlrit  of  Arabia,  S.W.  of  Hadsjar,  abound- 
ing with  fait. 

JACA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Aragon  ; the  fee  ofabifhop  fuffragan 
of  Sarag-offa.  This  ancient  town,  which  has  a citadel  built  in 
1592,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Aragon,  as  it  is  now  of 
a diftrit,  comprehending  nearly  200  towns  and  villages  ; 
45  miles  N.  of  Saragoffa.  N.  lat.  42 3 29'.  W.  long,  o 41'. 

■Taca,  in  Natural  Hflory,  the  name  of  a kind  of  nut, 
very  common  in  China,  which  is  reckoned  the  largeft  of  all 
yet  known.  It  is  produced  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  if 
the  branches,  however  large  and  flrong,.  were  not  able  to 
bear  it ; its  fhell  is  fo  ftrong,  that  there  is  occafion  for  an  ax 
or  hatchet  to  open  it  ; and  within  are  innumerable  cells  or 
vehicles,  containing  a pulp  of  a yellow  colour,  which  furrounds 
a kernel  like  the  chelnut,  that  is  exceedingly  fweet  when 
ripe. 

JAC AMACIRI  and  Jacamar,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Alcedo  Galhula 

JACANA.  See  Parra  Jacana. 

JACAPA,  or  Jacapu.  See  Tanagra  Jacapa. 

JACARAY,  in  Geography,  a tow*$«f  Bhizil,  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  St.  Paul  ; 50  miles  N.E.  or  St.  Paul. 

J A CARE,  in  Zoology.  See  Lacerta  Alligator. 

JACARINI,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tanagra  Jacarina. 

JACCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  of  the  Vafconi.  Ptol. 

JACCATRA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  empires  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Cheribon, 
and  to  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Bantam.  It  was  for- 
merly governed  by  its  own  kings  ; but  the  laft  of  thefe, 
having  been  iubdued  by  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
Company  in  the  year  1619,  they  have  ever  fince  poffeffed  it 
by  the  right  of  conquelt,  as  fovereigns.  It  is  under  the 
3 immediate 
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immediate  government  of  tlie  governor-general  and  the 
council  of  India,  and  all  the  Javanefe  of  Jaccatra  are  there- 
fore born  the  company’s  fubjefts.  Before  this  revolu- 
tion, Jaccatra  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  but  Batavia, 
which  is  built  near  the  former,  is  now  the  chief  place.  The 
Preanger  lands  are  didrifts  which  did  not  formerly  belong 
to  the  kingdom  of  Jaccatra,  but  which  have  been  united  to 
the  company’s  poffefiions  fince  the  year  1677  ; and  the  ad- 
nhniilration  of  them  is  divided  between  Batavia  and  the 
refidency  of  Cheribon.  The  whole  country  of  Jaccatra, 
with  the  Preanger  lands,  is  no  Dutch  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  comprizes  30  didrifts,  containing  together 
33,914  families,  or  203,384  inhabitants  ; of  which  the  dif- 
trift  of  Batavia  alone  includes  19.469  families,  or  116,814 
inhabitants.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  other  didrifts  are 
much  lefs  populous,  fo  that  a great  extent  of  excellent  land 
remains  uncultivated  and  neglefted,  and  that  which  is  tilled 
is  owing  to  the  indudry  and  perfeverance  of  the  Chinefe, 
who  are  fettled  here.  The  depopulation  of  Jaccatra  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  conquells  of  the  company,  which 
having  taken  the  capital  and  defeated  the  army  of  Bantam, 
carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  the  latter  kingdom  ; in 
confequence  of  which  Jaccatra  remained  for  a confiderable 
time  nearly  in  an  uninhabited  {fate.  Since  the  year  1753, 
however,  the  population  has  here  been  confiderably  aug- 
mented. Jaccatra  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  feveral  rivers, 
of  which  the  larged  are  the  Sadani,or  the  river  of  Tangerang, 
and  that  of  Crawang,  which  defeend  from  the  inland  moun- 
tains, and  flow  into  the  fea  in  a northerly  direction.  The 
river  of  Tangerang  runs  into  the  fea,  not  far  from  the  point 
of  Ontong  Java,  and  near  its  mouth  the  company  have  a 
fmall  port  called  the  “ Kwal.”  This  river  gives  part  of 
its  water  to  a canal  that  fupplies  the  canals  and  moats  of 
the  city  of  Batavia  ; but  the  greater  part  is  furnilhed  by 
other  rivers.  The  productions  of  Jaccatra  are  principally 
coffee,  fugar,  and  rice  ; likewife  indigo,  cotton,  varn,  tur- 
meric, and  cadjung,  or  lentiles,  from  which  latt  oil  is  prefled. 
I11  1778  there  were  fold  in  Holland  the  following  ar- 
ticles, being  productions  of  the  colony  of  Jaccatra  ; viz. 
2,ooo,coolbs.  of  fugar,  at  4 divers  ; 2,ooo,ooolbs.  of  coffee, 
at  it  ditto;  500, ooolbs.  of  pepper,  at  17  ditto;  iooleagers 
of  arrack  ; io,ooclbs.  of  candied  ginger;  cotton-yarn  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  florins,  and  indigo  to  the  amount  of 
1000  florins.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  quantity  of 
what  Jaccatra  is  able  to  furnifh  for  Europe,  and  the  gain 
upon  thefe  articles  is  confiderable,  as  none  of  them  cod 
much  ; the  pepper  and  coffee  nearly  2J,  and  the  fugar  1^ 
llivers  per  pound.  Of  fugar,  the  company  farther  difpofe 
every  year  full  four  millions  of  pounds  weight  in  Japan,  Surat, 
Malabar,  and  other  edablifhments,  from  which  they  like- 
wife make  confiderable  profits  ; and  about  the  fame  quan- 
tity, 400,occlbs.  is  exported  in  private  trade,  together  with 
immenfe  quantities  of  arrack,  rice,  and  other  articles.  Sta- 
vorinus’s  Voyage  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  &c.  vol.  iii. 

JACCHAGOGI,  Iao^ayenyoi,  is  Antiquity , thofe  who 
carried  the  ftatue  of  the  hero  Jacchus  in  procefiion,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Athenian  fedival  called  Eleufmia . They 
had  their  heads  crowned  with  myrtle. 

JACCHUS,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia. 

JACEA,  in  Botany.  See  Centaurea. 

JACI,  in  Geography , a fmall  well  built  and  populous 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  where  3 great  quan- 
tity of  filk  is  manufaftured.  It  was  formerly  called  Acis. 
(See  Acts.)  The  modern  town  is  fituated  far  higher  than 
the  ancient  city,  if  we  judge  from  its  aftual  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  and  the  number  of  drata  of  lava  which 
are  difeovered  in  defeending  the  flight  of  deps,  leading  from 
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this  town  to  the  Caricatore,  which  is  below  it  ; 12  miles  ' 
N.N.E.  of  Catania.  N.  lat.  37' 40'.  E.  long.  15’  15'. 

JACINA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Squillace,  N.  lat.  38°  57'.  E.  long.  17°. 

JACINTH,  in  Botany.  See  Hyacinthus. 

JACK,  in  Falconry , iignifies  the  male  of  birds  of  fport. 
See  Falcon  and  Hawk. 

Jack,  or  Pike,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Esox  Lucius. 

Jack,  in  Mechanics,  is  an  indrument  in  common  ufe  for 
railing  heavy  timber,  or  very  great  weights  of  any  kind.  See 
Plate  XXX.  Mechanics,  Jig.  1. 

But  as  the  wheel-work  of  this  engine  is  inclofed  in  the 
drong  piece  of  timber  C B,  the  infide  of  it  is  reprefented 
in  Jg.  2,  where  the  rack  A B mud  be  fuppofed  at  lead 
four-  times  as  long  in  proportion  to  the  wheel  Q,  as  the 
dgure  reprefents  it  ; and  the  teeth,  which  will  be  then  four 
times  more  in  number,  to  be  contained  about  three  in  an 
inch.  Then  if  the  handle  FI  P be  feven  inches  long,  five 
turns  of  it  ; i.e.  five  times  22  inches,  or  110  inches,  will  be 
the  velocity  of  the  power,  whild  the  weight  raifed  by  the- 
claw  A,  or  depreded  by  the  claw  B,  moves  one  inch:  for 
as  the  pinion  of  the  handle  has  but  four  leaves,  and  the 
wheel  Q twenty  teeth,  there  mud  be  five  revolutions  of  the 
handle  to  turn  the  wheel  once  round,  whofe  three-leaved 
pinion  R will,  in  that  revolution,  jud  move  the  rack  three 
teeth,  or  one  inch.  This  might  have  been  alfo  known 
without  feeing,  or  even  knowing  the  number  of  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  and  pinions,  by  meafuring  a revolution  of  the 
handle  in  Jg.  1 ; and  comparing  the  fpace  gone  through  by 
it  with  the  Ipace  gone  through  by  the  end  A or  B.  This 
machine  is  fometimes  open  behind  from  the  bottom  almod 
up  to  the  wheel  Q,  to  let  the  lower  claw,  which  in  that  cafe 
is  turned  up  as  at  B,  draw  up  any  weight.  When  the 
weight  is  drawn,  or  puflied  fuffieiently  high,  it  is  kept  from 
going  back  by  hanging  the  end  of  the  hook  S,  fixed  to  a 
daple,  over  the  curved  part  of  the  handle  at  h. 

Jack  is  alfo  the  name  of  a well  known  engine  ufed  for 
turning  a fpit : the  weight  is  the  power  applied  ; the  friction 
of  the  parts,  and  the  weight  with  which  the  fpit  is  charged, 
are  the  force  to  be  overcome  ; and  a Heady  uniform  motion 
is  maintained  by  means  of  the  fly.  See  the  condruftion  of 
this  engine  more  particularly  explained  and  illudratcd  by  a 
figure,  under  the  article  Mechanical  powers. 

Jack,  Smoke,  is  an  engine  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  with 
the  common  jack,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  being  moved  by 
means  of  the  fmoke  or  rarefied  air  ; afeending  the  chimney, 
and  driking  againd  the  tail  of  the  horizontal  wheel  A B, 
( fig.  3. ) which  being  inclined  to  tbc  horizon,  is  moved  about 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  together  with  the  pinion  C,  which 
carries  the  wheels  D and  E ; and  E carries  the  chain  F, 
which  turns  the  fpit.  The  w’heel  A B fhould  be  placed  in 
the  narrow  part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the 
fmoke  is  fwifted,  and  then  the  greated  part  of  it  mud  drike 
upon  the  fails.  The  force  of  this  machine  depends  on  the 
draught  of  the  chimney,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  fire. 

Jack,  in  a Ship,  is  a fort  of  flag  or  colours,  difplayed 
from  a mad  eredted  on  the  outer  end  of  a fhip’s  bowfprit. 
In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  nothing  more  than  a fmall 
union  flag,  compofed  of  the  interfeftion  of  the  red  and 
white  erodes  ; but  in  merchant-lhips  this  union  is  bordered 
with  a red  field.  See  Flag. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a horfe  or  wooden  frame  to  faw 
timber  upon  ; for  an  indrument  to  pull  oft  a pair  of  boots  ; 
for  a great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink  in  ; for  a fmall  bowl 
that  ferves  as  a mark,  at  the  exercife  of  bowling ; and  for 
a young  pike. 

Jack,  a Mujical  implement  in  a virginal,  fpinnet,  and 

harpfichord  ; 
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liarpfichord  ; it  is  a fmall  machine,  ufually  made  of  pear- 
tree  wood,  in  which  is  a tongue,  .armed  with  a quill.  This 
tongue  moves  on  a fwivel,  and  when  the  quill  has  ftruck 
the  firing,  by  the  jack  being  thrown  up  with  the  key,  on 
the  end  of  which  it  refits,  if  the  finger  is  taken  off,  it  returns 
to  its  place  under  the  firing,  and  the  tongue,  thrown  back 
by  patting  the  firing,  is  forced  into  its  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion  by  the  fpring  of  a bridle  behind  it. 

Jack -Arch,  in  Architecture,  is  an  arch  of  one  brick  thick- 
nefs. 

J ack-YIW,  in  Hy  draulics , a part  fometimes  annexed  to 
the  forcing-pump.  See  Pump. 

Jack -in-a-Box,  in  Botany.  See  Hernandia. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge.  See  Erysimum. 

Jack  -Daw.  (See  Corvus  Monedula. ) This  bird  is 
very  mifc’nievous  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  is  of  fuch  a 
thievifh  difpofition,  that  he  will  carry  a way  much  more  thanhe 
can  make  any  ufe  of.  There  is  a method  of  deftroying  this 
bird  by  a particular  fort  of  fpringe,  which  is  much  praftifed 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  ufeful,  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  univerfal.  The  method  is  this  : a flake  of  about 
five  teet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
made  fo  fall  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  fharp  pointed  at  the 
top,  that  the  jack-daw  cannot  reft  upon  it.  Within  a foot 
of  the  top  there  mud  be  a hole  bored  through  it,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; through  this  hole  is  to  be 
put  a flick  of  about  eight  inches  long,  then  a horfe-hair 
fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  fattened  to  a thin  hazel-wand,  and 
this  brought  up  to  the  place  where  the  flaort  flick  is  placed, 
and  carried  with  it  through  the  hole  ; the  remainder  being 
left  open  under  that  flick.  The  other  end  of  the  hazel-rod 
is  to  be  put  through  a hole  in  the  flake  near  the  ground, 
and  fattened  there  ; the  flake  is  to  be  planted  among  the 
jack-daw’s  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to  fettle  on  it ; 
but  finding  the  point  too  fliarp,  he  will  defcend  to  the  little 
crofs  flick  ; this  will  fink  with  his  weight,  and  the  fpringe 
will  receive  his  leg,  and  hold  him  fall. 

J ack-Dsi-zu,  Purple.  See  Gracula  Qiiifcala. 

Jack -Ketch,  is  a name  given  by  the  populace  to  the  com- 
mon hangman. 

Jack -in-a-Lantem.  See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

Jac  k -Snipe,  in  Ornithology.  See  Scolopax  Gallimila. 

Jack  Wambaftum,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  defenfive 
coat-armour,  worn  by  horfemen  in  war,  not  made  of  folid 
iron,  but  of  many  plates  fattened  together  ; which  fome 
perfons  by  tenure  were  bound  to  find  upon  any  invafion. 

Jack,  Wood , a fort  of  ttool  made  ufe  of  for  fawing  or  cut- 
ting wood  upon. 

JACK  ALL,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a creature  of  the 
dog-kind,  the  -canis  aureus  of  Linnaeus,  called  by  authors 
lupus  aureus,  the  gold-coloured  wolf,  and  by  the  modern 
Greeks  fquilachi.  See  Aureus. 

JACKSON,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Senfey, 
near  Thirlk,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1 686.  He  was  educated  at  Don- 
cafler,  under  Dr.  Henry  Bland,  afterwards  head-mailer  of 
Eton  fcliool.  From  Doncafter  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  entered,  in  1702,  of  Jefus  college.  Here  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  and  quitted  the  univerfity  in  1707 , and  en- 
gaged himfelf  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a gentleman 
of  Derbyshire.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained,  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  reflory  of  Roffington,  which  had 
been  referved  for  him,  by  the  corporation  of  Doncafter, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1714  he  commenced  his 
career  as  author,  by  publifhing  three  letters  in  defence  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke’s  “ Scripture  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,” 
under  the  name  of  a country  clergyman.  This  work  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
Vo l.  XVIII. 
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who  was  anxious  to  procure  for  him  fome  preferment  in  the 
church.  In  1714,  Mr.  Jackfon  engaged  in  the  Bangorian 
controverfy,  and  proved  an  able  defender  of  biflrop  Hoadiy, 
in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  In  1716  he  engaged  in  a co'ntro- 
verfy  with  Dr.  Waterland,  in  defence  of  the  fehtiments 
maintained  by  Dr.  Clarke.  He  purfued  the  fubjefl  Hill 
farther  in  a correfpondence  with  Mr.  Whitton,  by  which  he 
was  led  to  determine  never  more  to  fubfcribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  loft, 
about  the  year  1724,  the  hopes  which  be  had  been  led  to 
entertain  of  a prebendary  of  Salifbury,  which  biflrop  Hoad- 
iy refufed  to  give  him  without  fubfcription.  This  refufal 
was  fo  extraordinary,  efpecially  as  it  came  from  Hoadlv, 
and  as  the  law  did  not  make  fubfcription  neceflary,  that  the 
prelate  was  cenfured  for  it  by  his  bed  friends.  Whitton 'ex- 
claimed, “ how  confident  this  was  with  his  own  notion  of 
liberty  of  confcience,  or  with  that  Chrrflian  freedom,  of 
which  he  was  always  an  advocate,  I do  not  well  underlland.” 
Upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Clarke,  in  1729,  Mr.  Jack- 
fon was  prefented  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Wigfton’s  hofpital,  in 
Leicefter,  by  the  duke  of  Rutland,  which  place  he  filled,  till 
his  death,  with  much  reputation  and  credit,  candidly  admit- 
ting into  the  houfe  perfons  of  different  religious  perfuafions, 
even  fome  who  had  been  violent  partizans  againll  him.  Mr. 
Jackfon  next  appeared  as  an  author  in  defence  of  human 
liberty,  or  the  liberty  of  the  will,  in  oppofition  to  Anthony 
Coliins,  who  had  publifhed  a pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  doc- 
trine of  neceflity  : he  alfo  wrote  in  jullification  of  human 
reafon  ; and  in  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  oppofi- 
tion to  Tindal’s  work,  entitled  “ Chriftianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation.”  His  other  fmaller  treatifes  we  fnall  pafs  over, 
though  very  ufeful  and  important  in  the  controverfies  and 
difcullions  of  the  period  in  which  the  author  flourifhed.  In 
1752  he  fent  his-great  work  into  the  world,  entitled  “ Chro- 
nological Antiquities,  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chronology  of 
the  moll  ancient  Kingdoms  from  the  Creation. of  the  World, 
for  the  Space  of  Five  thoufand  Years.”  This  work,  the 
refult  of  much  ftudious  application,  and  very  ex-ten  five  read- 
ing, confided  of  three  volumes  4to.,  was  well  received  by  the 
literati  of  our  own  country,  and  was  tranflated  into  the 
German  language.  He  had  other  works  in  view,  particu- 
larly an  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Greek,  with  fcholia 
in  the  fame  language  ; this  he  meant  to  have  accompanied 
with  all  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected,  but 
the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  from  accomplifhing  his 
deiigns.  He  died  in  1763,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  and  very  exteniive  learning,  particularly 
in  Greek  and  Homan  literature,  and  his  induitry  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  was  the  avowed  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  was  never  afraid  of  avowing  the  truth  on  any 
fubjedl,  although  he  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  obloquy  and 
temporal  Ioffes  to  which  fuch  conducl  would  expofe  him. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  was  horn  at  Witton,  in  the  county  cf 
Durham,  in  the  year  1579.  Having  obtained  a good  ciaf- 
fical  education,  he  was  entered  of  Queen’s  college  in  the  year 
1595,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  on  account  of  his 
great  merit,  ufianimoufly  defied  a fcholarof  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  notwithttasding  the  utmofl  interett  was  made  for 
another  candidate.  He  took  his  'degrees  in  .regular  courfe, 
and  was  at  length  chofon  vice-prdldent  of  his  college  feveral 
years  fucceflively.  He  firft  obtained  a benefice  in  his  native 
country,  which,  in  a Short  time,  he  relinquifhed  for  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Nev/caftle-upon-Tyne.  He  was 
in  fentiment  a rigid  Calvinift,  and  was  much  admired  and 
followed  as  a preacher.  Being  afterwards  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Neile,  bifhop  of  Durham,  that  prelate  was  the 
3 Y means 
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means  of  making  him  a convert  to  Arminianifm.  In  1690 
he  was  elefted  prefident  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  on  which 
occafion  he  refigned  the  vicarage  in  Newcaftle,  and  foon 
afterwards  was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majcfly, 
and  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Witney  in  Oxfordfhire.  In 
1635  he  was  made  a prebend  of  Winchefler,  and  in  1638  he 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  He  died  in 
1640,  leaving  behind  him  a character  for  a folid  and  pene- 
trating judgment,  and  for  extenfive  and  found  learning.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  wholly  theological ; the  principal 
of  them  confitt  of  “ Commentaries  on  the  Apoftle’s  Creed,  ” 
in  twelve  books.  His  works,  thirty  years  after  his  deceafe, 
were  collected  and  publilhed  in  three  volumes  folio,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  Biog.  Brit. 

Jackson*,  William,  an  eminent  mufical  compofer,  was 
a native  of  Exeter,  in  Devonlhire.  He  was  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Travers,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  imbibed  no 
fmall  portion  of  that  compofer’s  fpirit.  It  mull  be  allowed 
that  Jackfon  poffeiTed  a conliderable  fhare  of  intellectual 
ability',  and  evinced  on  many  occafions  a very  diftinguilhed 
tafte  for  the  fine  arts.  His  judgment  in  general  was  found  ; 
genius  will  not  be  denied  him,  and  when  genius,  judgment, 
and  take  are  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  we  are  entitled  to 
expedt  an  approximation  to  human  excellence.  At  the 
lame  time  it  mult  be  oonfeffed,  that  thefe  qualities  were 
flrongly  alloy'ed  by  a mixture  of  felliflmefs,  arrogance,  and 
an  infatiable  rage  for  iuperiority. 

In  many'  of  his  mufical  compofitions  he  has  difplayed 
traits  of  novelty,  but  thefe  arc  not  the  molt  eilimable  of  his 
productions.  The  “ Elegies,”  the  belt  of  his  works,  poffefs 
luperior  melody,  for  which  we  may  allow  him  credit ; but 
the  harmony  of  thefe  is  in  fome  meafure  derived  from  his 
old  mailer  ; that  is,  they  are  conltructed  upon  the  model 
of  that  compofer’s  canzonets.  Indeed,  many  of  Jackfon’s 
early  compofitions  favour  much  of  the  fpirit  and  contrivance 
of  Travers. 

Jackfon’s  fame,  in  a great  meafure,  may  be  faid  to  he 
founded  in  his  judgment  of  feleftion  with  regard  to  poetry  ; 
though  he  fometimes  took  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his 
author,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  lines  to  his  mufic. 

Perhaps  no  compofer  copied  lefs  from  others  than  Jacklon, 
yxt  at  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  admitted  that  he  was  a pal- 
pable mannerilt.  His  molt  interelting  and  novel  melodies 
are  too  frequently  afiociated  with  common  palfages  that 
have  exiiled  almolt  from  the  origin  of  malic  ; the  defeent 
of  four  notes  in  the  diatonic  order  is  fulHcient  to  illuitrate 
©ur  meaning.  Jackfon’s  peculiar  fort  exiiled  in  giving  an 
elegant  and  plaintive  meledy  to  elegiac  poetry.  In  conlli- 
tutmg  harmony,  without  rendering  the  middle  part  or  parts 
of  a compofition  deiiitute  of  melody,  Jackfon  Hands  un- 
rivalled. 

This  is  no  trivial  praife,  when  it  is  known  that,  before 
his  time,  coinpofers  were,  arid  are  at  prefent,  very  defective 
m this  part  of  their  art. 

It  was  a defect  in  Jackfon’s  mufic,  that  his  melody  would 
fait  any  fpecies  of  plaintive  lines  : few  of  his  compofitions 
rhfplaved  the  art  of  mingling  expreifion  with  melody,  and 
preferving  the  latter  in  its  purity'.  His  “ Fairy  Fantafies,” 
not  yet  publifhed,  evince  more  congruity'  than  any  others  of 
his  works. 

Jackfon  paid  his  court  to  the  graphic  mufe,  but  never 
looked  at  nature,  believing,  that  by  copying  other  mailers, 
he  might  at  laft  arrive  at  excellence.  His  great  model  was 
lug  friend  Gainlhorough,  whofe  colouring  and  compofition 
he  conllantly'  endeavoured  to  imitate,  lometimes  with  a 
degree  of  fuccefs  which  induced  him  to  lay  a talfe  claim  to 
the  merit  of  originality.  But  had  he  fucceeded  in  even 


equalling  that  great  artill,  his  pictures  would  not  have  fpoken 
the  language  of  nature  ; the  man  who  merely  copies  another, 
either  in  mufic  or  painting,  can  never  be  confidered  a great 
artill  ; he  can  only  be  a faint  echo,  and  ranked  among  the 
fer  vura  peeus  imitatorum. 

Jackfon’s  literary  works,  though  not  of  the  higheff  order, 
polfcfs  genius.  He  wrote  “ Thirty  Letters  on  various  Sub- 
jects,” 8vo.  “ The  Four  Ages,  and  other  Effays,”  8vo. 

“ Treatife  on  the  prelent  State  of  Mufic.”  Alfo  fome 
papers  in  the  effays  ot  the  Exeter  Society.  He  produced 
eighteen  mufical  publications,  confuting  of  “ Hvmns,  Songs, 
Canzonets,  Elegies,”  and  an  ei  Ode  to  Fancy,”  & c. 

Jackfon  was  elected  organilt  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral, 
Exeter,  in  1777,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  till  his 
death,  in  1803. 

Though  his  general  mode  of  living  was  temperate,  yet  lie 
thought  that  a ilill  greater  abitinence  would  prolong  his 
exillenee.  He  latterly  dined  on  milk-porridge,  and  drank 
water.  This  experiment  was  fatal.  His  habit  neceffarily 
became  impoverifhed,  and  his  exillenee  terminated  in  a 
droply,  at  the  age  of  73. 

J ackson,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Georgia, 
containing  7736  inhabitants,  of  whom  1400  are  Haves. — 
Alfo,  a county  of  Tenelfee,  in  Mero  diflridt. 

Jackson,  Port,  a bay  or  harbour  on  the  E.  coafl  of 
New  Holland,  fo  called  by  lieutenant  (afterward  captain) 
Cook,  who  difeovered  it  in  May  1770,  and  found  that  it 
had  good  anchorage.  This  is  one  of  the  nobleit  harbours 
in  the  world,  extending  about  14  miles  in  length,  with  nume- 
rous creeks  and  coves.  O11  the  fouthof  this,  at  a fpot  called 
Sidney  cove,  a fettlement  for  tranfported  criminals  was 
fixed.  Jackfon  lies  three  leagues  N.  of  Botany-buy  ; which 
fee.  See  alfo  New  Holland. 

Jackson’s  River,  a head-water  of  James’s  river,  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  rifes  in  the  warm  fpring  mountains,"  mid  runs 
S.W.  through  the  valley,  until  it  is  joined  by  Carpenter’s 
creek,  when  the  river  afTumes  the  name  of  Fluvanna,  arid 
flows  S.E.  About  5 of  a mile  from  its  fourcc,  it  falls  over  a 
rock  200  feet  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  near  half  as  high 
as  Niagara,  but  only  12  or  15  wide. 

JACKSON BORO,  a poll -town  of  America,  in  Scriven 
county,  Georgia  ; 670  miles  faom  Walhington. 

JACKSONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  in  memory  ot  the  late  Mr.  George  Jacklon,  F.E.S. 
a man  of  the  molt  excellent  and  amiable  character,  devoted  to 
the  fcience  of  botany,  to  which,  under  the  aufpices  of  his 
patron  and  friend,  A.B.  Lambert,  efq.  he  has  rendered  feveral 
important  ferviccs.  The  improved  ftyle  of  the  Botanical 
Repofitory,  for  fome  time  pall,  though  far  Ihort  of  what  he 
vvillied,  is  owing  to  his  care,  and  he  has  furnilhed  a paper 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Linmean  Society’s  Tranfactions, 
011  a new  genus  of  Decandrous  Leguminous  plants,  named 
Ormofia.  Many  manuferipts  evincing  his  learning  and  fei- 
entilic  Ikill  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lambert.  Mr. 
Jackfon  died  of  a rapid  decline  Jan.  12,  i8ii,aged  31,  and 
was  interred  on  the  1 6th  in  St.  George’s  hurying-grouiid, 
Marv-le-bone.  He  was  a native  of  Aberdeen. — Brown  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  v.  3.  12. — Clafs  and  order,  Decanchui 
Motiogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  PapihonacetS,  Linn.  Leguminofte,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  nearly  equal,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  of 
five  petals.  Standard  inverfely  heart-lhaped,  about  equal 
to  the  calyx.  Wings  rather  longer,  obtufe,  with  a tooth  on 
their  upper  fide  near  the  bafe.  Keel  of  two  petals,  of  the 
fize  and  lhape  of  the  wings.  Slam.  Filaments  ten,  awl- 
fhaped,  dillinbt,  equal,  afeending,  deciduous  ; anthers  round- 
ilh.  P'ljl.  Germen  nearly  feffile,  oval  ; llyle  awl-lhaped, 
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Sender  ; ffigma  fimp1e,  obtufe.  Peric.  Legume  ovate  or 
oblong,  fomewhat  fwelling,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves, 
downy  on  their  infide.  Seeds  two,  roundilh,  without  any 
appendage. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep,  nearly  equal,  fegments. 
Corolla  papilionaceous.  Style  awl-lhaped.  Stigma  firnple. 
Legume  of  one  cell,  downy  within.  Seeds  two,  without 
any  appendage. 

Ot  this  genus,  whofe  habit  is  {lender  and  refembling  that 
of  Broom,  two  fpecies  are  defined  in  an  unpublifhed  lheet 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Hortus  Kewcnfis,  kindly  com- 
municated to  us  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  memory  of  his 
friend  might  as  foon  and  as  widely  as  poffible  be  comme- 
morated. Thefe  are, 

1.  J.  fcoparia.  Brown  MSS. — “ Stem  arborefcent,  with- 
out thorns.  Branches  angular,  Clutters  terminal.” — Na- 
tive of  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew 
garden  by  Mr.  George  Caley,  in  1803.  This  is  the  plant 
mentioned  in  Sims  and  Koenig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  1. 
51;,  which  the  author  of  the  effay  there  printed,  and  of 
the  prefent  article,  for  want  of  the  fruit,  could  not  then 
venture  to  determine.  Its  branches  have  the  afpedt  of  a 
Spartium,  and  are  fomewhat  filky,  leaflefs,  much  branched, 
and  angular.  Flowers  yellow,  in  fcattered  ihort  cluiters. 
Specimens  were  long  ago  fent  from  Port  Jackfon,  by  Dr. 
White. — This  fpecies  is  kept  in  the  green-houfe,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  Auguff. 

2.  J . fpinofa.  Brown  MSS.  (Gompholobium  fpinofum  ; 
Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  107.  t.  136.) — “ Stem  fhrubby. 
Branches  fpinous,  fpreading,  twice  or  thrice  forked,  angu- 
lar. Brafteas  very  (Port,  clofely  preffed  to  the  top  of  the 
flower-tlalk.”  — Native  of  the  fouth-weft  coatt  of  New  Hol- 
land, from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good 
in  1803,  and  is  kept  in  the  green  houfe,  flowering  mod 
pert  of  the  fummer.  The Jlem  is  much  branched,  rigid  and 
fpinous,  without  leaves.  Flowers  {talked,  ufually  in  pairs. 
Billardiere  fays  the  feeds,  are  from  two  to  four,  and  kidney- 
fliaped. 

Several  more  fpecies  of  Jack  font  a are  deftined  to  appear 
in  Mr.  Brown's  Prodrotnus  II.  Nova  Holland'nz,  with  which, 
we  prefume,  the  above  fpecilic  characters  are  contralted.  S. 

JACKSONSLOROUGH,  in  Geography , a fmall  poll- 
town  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Ediito  river,  about 
35  miles  W.  of  Charleilon. 

JACKTALL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dovvlatabad  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Ramgur. 

JACMEL,  a jurifditiion  and  fea-port  town  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  This  jurifdiCtion,  in  the 
Trench  part  of  the  ifland,  contains  three  panflies,  remarkable 
tor  the  goodnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  abundant  crops  of  coffee. 

• The  town  is  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  neck  of  the  fouth 
peninfula ; 6 leagues  weltward  of  Cayes  de  Jacmel,  or  13 
S.W.  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  53  E.  of  cape  Tiburon.  N. 
lat.  i8J  21'.  W.  long,  from  Paris  75°  2'. 

Jacmel,  Cayes  de,  a town  and  parifh  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  ftream  of  its  name ; the  parifh  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
plain  on  the  Spanifh  part,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Bahoruco,  80  leagues  fquare,  fit  for  any  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

JACO,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  17  25'. 

.Taco,  in  Ornithology.  See  Psittacus  Erithacus. 

JACOB,  in  Scripture  HiJlory,\.he.  fon  of  Iiaac  and  Rebecca, 
was  born  in  the  year  B.  C.  1836.  He  was  twin-brother  ot 
Efau  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  25.),  of  a meek  peaceable  difpofition, 
domeitic  in  his  habits,  inclined  to  a pattoral  life,  and  the 
favourite  of  his  mother  ; whereas,  lifau  was  of  a more  fierce 
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and  turbulent  temper,  fond  of  hunting,  and,  in  confequence 
of  his  mafeuline  active  fpirit,  the  objeCt  of  his  father's  par- 
tial affeCtion.  Jacob  derived  his  name  from  the  manner  of 
his  birth,  as  he  came  into  the  world  holding  his  brother’s 
heel,  which,  in  Hebrew,  is  expreffed  by  ^Ipy.  whence 
he Jupplanted,  a term  indicating  fome  events  that  oc- 
curred in  the  progrefs  of  his  years,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a brief  account  under  the  article  Etau.  It  is 
needlefs  minutely  to  detail  the  particulars  of  his  future  hif- 
tory,  as  they  are  recited  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  Here  we  find,  that  in  order  to  avoid, 
the  threatened  effeCts  of  his  brother’s  difpleafure,  incurred 
as  we  have  already  related  under  the  article  Esau,  Jacob  was 
fent  by  bis  mother  to  her  brother  Italian.  In  his  journey  he 
had  a vilion  of  a peculiar  nature,  which  brightened  his  pro- 
fpects,  and  induced  him  to  form  pious  and  laudable  refolu- 
tions.  On  his  arrival  at  Padan-Aram,  he  was  hofpitably  re- 
ceived by  his  uncle  Laban  ; and  in  a little  while  he  conceived 
an  affeClion  for  Rachael,  his  youngelt  daughter.  In  order 
to  obtain  Laban’s  confent  to  their  marriage,  he  agreed  to 
ferve  him  feven  years  ; but  at  the  clofe  of  this  period  of 
fervice,  Leah,  the  eldelt  filler,  was  fubftituted  for  Rachael ; 
and  lie  contracted  to  ferve  Laban  for  a fecond  term  of  years, 
upon  condition  of  obtaining  the  firlt  object  of  his  affection. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  married  Rachael;  and 
during  his  abode  with  Laban,  he  was  fingularly  profperous. 
At  length  his  fituation  became  intolerably  grievous,  and 
he  determined  to  return  with  his  wives  and  children,  and 
the  property  he  had  acquired,  to  his  own  country.  Availing- 
himfelf  of  an  opportunity  which  Laban’s  abfence  afforded, 
he  prepared  for  his  journey  ; and  he  had  proceeded  fo  far 
before  his  departure  was  known,  that  Laban  was  feven  days 
in  purfuing  him  before  he  could  overtake  him.  Upon  their 
interview  on  mount  Gilead,  Laban  remonftrated  and  Jacob 
j u {tilled  the  meafure  which  he  had  adopted.  Rachael,  how- 
ever, before  her  departure,  had  contrived  to  purloin  her 
father’s  tcraphim  (which  iee)  ; and  Laban,  in  his  remon- 
ftrance  with  Jacob,  complained  of  the  robbery.  Jacob, 
unapprized  of  the  fact,  confentedto  an  examination  of  every 
tent,  and  declared  that  the  individual,  who  was  guilty  of 
the  robbery,  fliould  be  put  to  death.  Rachael  contrived 
to  elude  the  feareh  ; and  Laban,  apprehending  that  his 
charge  was  unjult,  inclined  to  meafures  ot  conciliation. 
Accordingly,  lie  propoied  to  Jacob  terms  of  alliance,  and 
that  a monument  {hould  be  eredted  as  a teftimony  of  it  to 
future  ages.  Jacob  acquiefced  : a pile  of  Hones  was  reared, 
called  by  Laban,  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  Jagar-Sahadutha, 
and  by  Jacob,  in  Hebrew,  Gilead  ; both  figniiying  the  heap 
of  witnefs.  The  treaty  yeas  concluded  with  a iacrifice  and 
a feaft  ; and  Laban,  haying  embraced*and  bleffed  Jacob  and 
his  family,  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Padan-Aram.  Jacob,  a;> 
he  purfut-d  his  journey,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of 
the  unappeafed  refentment  of  his  brother  Eiau ; and  not- 
withllanding  the  conciliatory  mealures  he  had  adopted,  he 
foon  found  that  his  brother  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
with  an  armed  force,  and  with  feeming  purpoles  oi  hofulity. 
Having  recommended  himfelf  by  an  att  of  devotion  to  the 
divine  protection,  he  prepared  a coftly  prefent  for  his  bro- 
ther. At  this  time  he  was  favoured  with  a prophetic  vilion, 
which  ferved  to  allay  his  fears  and  to  animate  his  refutation  ; 
and  from  a circumltance  that  occurred  on  this  cccafion,  lie 
obtained  the  name  of  “ Ifrael,”  fio-nilving-  a man  who  has 
prevailed  with  God  ; and  this  became  afterwards  the  name 
of  his  pofterity.  Having  joined  his  family  after  this  vifion, 
he  advanced  to  meet  his  brother,  who  received  him  in  the 
moil  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  and  invited  him  to  fettle 
in  his  neighbourhood.  Jacob,  however,  could  not  eaiilv 
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difmifs  his  apprehenfions  of  danger,  and  chofe  rather  to  take 
up  his  abode  near  Schechem,  where  he  purchafed  ground, 
on  which  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  A circumdance 
of  a very  didrefiing  kind  occurred,  for  an  account  of  which 
we  refer  to  the  hiftory,  which  made  it  neceiTary  for  Jacob 
to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  Schechem  ; and  whilft  he  was 
deliberating  whither  to  direct  his  courfe,  he  was  indrufted 
to  eredt  an  altar  to  God  at  Bethel,  a place  where  -he  had 
received  early  affurahces  of  the  divine  protection  and  favour. 
Having  credit’d  an  altar  at  this  place,  he  fet  out  on  his  jour- 
ney to  his  father;  but  in  the  way  he  Was  feverely  affiidled 
by  the  lofs  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachael,  who  died  in  child- 
birth of  her  fon_  Benjamin.  Soon  afterwards  he  arrived  at 
Mamre,  and  continued  there  till  his  father’s  death.  At  this 
time  Joleph,  being  about  17  years  of  age,  became  the  objedl 
of  jealoufy  to  his  brethren  ; who,  meditating  his  dedru&ion, 
determined  at  length  to  fell  him  to  a troop  of  Ifhmaelites, 
and  to  feign  a ftory,  with  which  they  impofed  upon  the 
affiidled  father,  of  his  having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  fome 
wild  bead.  A fter  the  lapfe  of  fome  years,  Jacob  received 
tlie  confoiatory  new  of  Jofeph’s  being  dill  alive,  and  in  a 
flation  of  high  honour  and  power  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 
(See  Joseph.)  The  news,  we  may  well  imagine,  tranfported 
him  beyond  meafure,  and  lie  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  Tons 
who  communicated  it.  As  foon  as  he  could  be  perfuaded 
that  the  report  was  true,  and  found  himfelf  fnrro-unded  by 
the  prefents  ofhisfon,  and  by  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  which 
were  to  convey  him  and  his  family  thither,  lie  prepared  for 
his  journey,  and  in  his  way  flopped  at  Beerfheba,  to  offer 
facrifices  to  God,  thus  expreffmg  his  gratitude  and  his  de- 
fires of  continued  protection  and  bleiiing.  Plaving  received 
affurances  of  divine  favour,  he  purfued  his  journey  with  plea- 
fure  ; and,  as  he  approached  the  borders  of  Egypt,  he  re- 
ceived a meffage  from  Jofeph,  requeuing  him  to  meet  him 
in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  fituated  between  the  Red  fea  and  the 
Nile,  which  was  a fruitful  territory,  and  adapted  to  his  paf- 
toral  life.  The  interview  between  the  patriarch  and  his  fon 
Jofeph  is  bell  conceived  by  a mind  of  virtuous  fenfibility. 
Having  obtained  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  fettle  in  the  land  of 
Gofhen,  Jofeph  conducted  ! is  father  and  family  thither  ; 
and  here  they  prolpered  and  multiplied.  Jacob  lived  17 
years  in  Egypt  ; and  when  he  apprehen  led  that  his  life  was 
drawing  to  a clofe,  he  obtained  a promife  from  Jofeph  that 
his  remains  fhould  be  carried  to  Canaan,  and  deported  with 
thofe  of  his  progenitors,  Abraham  and  I Lac,  in  the  cave  of 
the  field  of  Machpel.-.h,  which  Abraham  had  purchafed. 
When  he  was  dying,  he  adopted  the  two  fons  of  Jofeph, 
Manafieh  and,  Ephraim,  as  his  own  ; declaring,  that  in  the 
divifion  of  the  pro  mi  fed  land  they  were  to  receive  a double 
lot,  and  to  be  coniideied  as  the  heads  or  two  diilinCl  tribes. 
Having  delivered  to  his  fons,  who  were  colleCled  round  him, 
his  dying  predictions  of  the  events  that  • fhould  happen  to 
their  feveral  defendants  in  future  times,  and  which  exaClly 
correfponded  to  the  patriarch’s  declarations,  Jacob  expired, 
at  the  age  of  147  years,  in  the  year  B.  C.  16S9.  Jofeph 
faithfully  fulfilled  Ins  promifes  with  r.fpeel  to  the  burial 
of  his  father ; and  Pharaoh  tedified  his  refpeCl  for  Jofeph 
by  contributing  in  various  ways  to  t he  pomp  of  the  funeral 
proceffion.  After  having  depofited  the  remains  of  their 
father  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  Jacob’s  fons  returned  to 
Egvpt,  where  they  and  their  poileritv  remained  till  the  time 
of  the  if  odus.  See  Exodus.  Genelis,  ch.  xxv. — 4.  Anc. 
Un.  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  See.  &c.  Calmet’s  DiCl.  Bib.  art. 
Jacob. 

Jacob,  John,  in  Biography,  was  a native  of  Zulpha,  and 
in  the  year  1641  he  filled  the  poll  of  principal  joiner  to  the 
iing  of  Perfia.  Tie  was  celebrated  for  his  fkiil  in  mechanifm, 


and  was  author  of  many  ufeful  inventions.  Having  an  op- 
portunity of  vifiting  Europe,  he  formed  a complete  idea  of 
the  art  of  printing,  and  upon  his  return  to  Ifpahan  he  fuc- 
cceded  in  ereCling  a prefs,  and  cut  for  himfelf  matrices  for 
the  neceffary  types.  The  far  ft  fpecimens  of  his  typogra- 
phical art  were  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  confided  of 
the  epiilles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  feven  penitentiary  pfalms. 
He  would  have  proceeded  with  the  other  parts  of  the  bible, 
but  his  progrefs  alarmed  the  copyids,  who  excited  fuch  a 
clamour  againd  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  the 
undertaking.  He  was  a Chridian  in  religion  ; but  on  ac- 
count of  his  very  extraordinary  talents  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  a peft  which  was  never  before  occupied  but  by  a Ma- 
hometan. His  fovereign  would  gladly  have  enrolled  him 
among  the  followers  of  the- prophet,  but  no  offers  of  pre- 
ferment, however  tempting,  could  prevail  on  him  to  renounce; 
Chridianity.  Moreri. 

Jacob,  Henry,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  fird 
independent  or  congregational  church  in  England,  was  a 
native  of  Kent,  and  received  his  academical  education  at 
St.  Mary’s  hall,  Oxford.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  made  precentor  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  benefice  of  Cheriton  in  Kent.  In  the 
year  1604  he  publifhed  “ Reafons  taken  out  of  God’s 
Word,  and  the  bed  of  human  Teftimonies,  proving  the  Ne- 
celfity  of  reforming  our  Churches  of  England.”  The  pub- 
lication of  this,  and  of  another  work,  againd  what  was 
falfelv  called  “ learned  preaching,’’  drew  down  upon  him 
the  perieention  of  bifhop  Bancroft,  and  to  avoid  his  wrath 
he  fled  to  Holland.  At  Leyden  he  met  with  Mr.  Robinfon, 
with  whom  lie  had  frequent  conferences,  and  became  a con- 
vert to  the  Brownift  principles,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  independency.  In  Holland  lie  publifhed  feveral  treatifes, 
and  upon  his  return  he  avowed  a defign  of  fetting  up  a fe- 
parate  congregation  upon  the  model  of  thofe  in  Holland. 
This,  in  a fhort  time,  he  carried  into  effeCt,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fird  independent  congregational  church 
in  England.  He  was  eleCled  pador  cf  the  church,  and 
continued  with  his  people  till  the  year  1624,  when,  being 
delirous  of  entering  on  a more  enlarged  fphere  of  ufefulnefs, 
he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  foon  afterwards  died.  He 
was  author  of  many  publications  which  were  highly  efleemed 
in  his  day.  Neal’s  Hid.  Puritans. 

Jacob,  Henry,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the 
year  1609.  He  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education 
at  Leyden,  and  made  a wonderful  progrefs  in  philological- 
and  oriental  learning.  He  was  patronized  fir’d  by  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  then  by  archbifhop  Laud.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  “ focius  grammati- 
calis”  in  Merton  college,  a poll  which  had  rot  been  occupied 
for  more  than  a century,  and  the  duties  of  which  required 
him  to  be  reader  of  philology  to  the  juniors.  He  became 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  added  fome  time  as  amanuenfis  to 
Mr.  Selden.  In  1648  he  was  expelled  from  his  fellovvfhip 
and  college  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors  ; and  being  defti- 
tute  of  the  means  of  fubfidence  he  came  to  London,  where 
h's  friend  Mr.  Selden  contributed  to  his  fuppert.  He  was 
never  an  economill  either  with  regard  to  his  little  property 
or  his  health,  and  by  intenfe  application  to  his  dudies  he 
died,  at  Canterbury,  at  the  early  age  of  44.  He  left  behind 
behind  him  many  very  learned  pieces,  particularly  “ Grteca 
et  Latina  Poemata.”  Gen.  Eiog. 

Jacob,  a performer  on  the  ellablifhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris,  a fcholar,  on  the  violin,  of  Gavigne,  who 
likewife  taught  that  indrument,  according  to  the  principles 
of  his  mailer,  by  which  he  acquired  reputation.  He  pub- 
lifhed, in  1769,  a new  rkufical  grammar,  in  which  he  wrote 
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down  the  doftrine  of  the  Abbe  la  Caffagne,  concerning  the 
reduction  of  all  clefs  to  one  ; calling  his  book  1’Unclefier,  a 
plan  which  he  had  ftolen  from  our  countryman,  Salmon,  as 
Dumas  had  done  before,  and  others  of  his  countrymen  fince, 
Salmon’s  “ Effayfor  the  Advancement  of  Mufic,  by  reducing 
all  Clefs  to  one,’’  was  publifhed  in  1672,  to  which  there  was 
no  valid  objection  but  the  rendering  all  previous  compofitions 
obfolete.  See  Salmon  and  Clef. 

Jacob,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 
feven  miles  W.  of  Fridburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Stiria  ; fix 
miles  N.E.  of  Marburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Tyrol ; eight 
miles  S.  of  Landeck. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Abo  ; xo  miles  E.  of  Abo. 

Jacob’s  Creek,  an  eaftern  water  of  Youghiogany  river,  in 
Wellmoreland  county,  Pennfylvania.  Six  miles  W.  to  Mo- 
nongahela  river  there  is  a carrying  place  from  the  Youghio- 
gany, oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  this  creek. 

Jacob’s  Ladder,  in  Botany . See  Polemoxium. 

Jacob’s  Staff,  a mathematical  inftrument  for  taking 
heights  and  diltances  ; the  fame  with  the  crofs-ftaff. 
JACOB7EA,  in  Botany . See  Senecio. 

JACOBEAN  Lily.  See  Amaryllis  Formcjffjhna. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  this  flower 
refembles,  in  fize,  colour,  and  lhape,  the  red  crofs  worn 
by  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  embroidered  on 
their  habits,  as  may  be  leen  by  fome  of  their  portraits 
brought  into  this  country. 

J AGO  B7EASTIIUM.  See  Oti-ioxxa. 
JAC0B7E01DES.  See  Oti-ioxxa. 

JACOB AZZI,  Dominic,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  car- 
dinal, was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1443.  Having  fixed 
upon  the  ecclefiaflical  life,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of 
the  canon,  law  and  theology,  and  became  fo  eminent  for  his 
proficiency  in  thefe  fciences,  and  for  his  talents  as  a man  of 
bufinefs,  that  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  five 
of  his  fucceflors,  in  the  management  of  feveral  important 
affairs.  He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  church  ; by  pope  Julius  II. 
he  was  made  vicar  of  Rome,  and  prefident  of  the  univerfity 
in  that  city  ; he  was  likewife  put  in  pofieffion  of  feveral 
bifhoprics,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1517,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  He  died  about  the 
year  1527,  when  he  was  84  years  of  age.  He  was  author 
of  “ A Treatife  concerning  the  Councils,”  which  was  ori- 
ginally publifhed  at  Rome  in  1538,  in  folio.  It  forms  the 
1 8th  volume  of  father  Labbe’s  “ Colleftio  Maxima  Con- 
ciliorum,”  and  renders  that  collection  extremely  valuable. 
JACOBIN,  in  Ornithology . See  Loxia  Molucca. 
JACOBINE,  the  name  of  a particular  fpecies  of  pigeon, 
called  by  Moore  the  columha cypr'ta  cucullata.  (See  Columba 
CucuUata.)  It  is  generally  called  the  jack,  for  fhortnefs.  It 
is,  when  genuine  and  of  the  true  breed,  the  fma'lefl  of  all 
pigeons.  It  has  a range  of  feathers  inverted  quite  over  the 
hinder  part  of  its  head,  and  reaching  down  on  each  fide 
of  the  neck  to  the  fhoulders  of  the  wings,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  friar’s  hood,  from  whence  the  bird  has  its  name. 
This  fpecies  has  alfo  a fhort  bill,  and  a pearly  eye.  The 
colour  is  various  in  the  feathers  ; there  are  reds,  yellows, 
blues,  blacks,  and  mottles  ; but  whatever  is  the  general  co- 
lour, the  head,  tail,  and  flight,  are  white.  Some  pigeons  of 
this  fpecies  are  feather-legged,  others  are  not. 

JACOBINS,  a name  given  in  France  to  the  religions  who 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  on  account  of  their  principal 
convent,  which  is  near  the  gate  of  St.  James,  in  Latin  Jaco- 
bus, at  Paris;  and' which,  before  they  came  pofi'effed  of  it 
in  the  year  1218,  was  an  hofpita!  of  pilgrims,  dedicated  to 
the  faid  faint.  ( See  Dominicans.  ) Others  maintain,  that 
they  have  liave  been  called  Jacobins  ever  firice  they  were 
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eftablifhed  in  Italy,  becaufe  they  pretended  to  imitate  the 
lives  of  the  apoftles. 

They  are  alio  called  friars  predicants,  or  preaching  friars . 
Jacobins,  a term  of  reproach  applied  foon  after  the  French 
Revolution  to  thofe  who,  a&ually  were,  or  who  were  fufpeCt- 
ed  to  be  attached  to  the  French  intereft. 

JACOBITES,  in  Ecclefiaflical  Hiffory,  a fed:  of  heretics, 
who  were  anciently  a branch  of  the  Eutychians,  and  are  Hill 
fubfitling  in  the  Levant. 

They  were  fo  called  from  Jacobus,  James,  of  Syria,  called 
Albardai,  or  Baradseus,  who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Mo- 
nophyfites,  or  fedtaries  who  owned  but  one  nature  in  Jefus 
Ch  rift. 

This  poor  monk  revived  the  caufe  of  the  Monophyfites 
by  his  adlivity  and  diligence  ; and  when  he  died  bifhop  of 
Edefla,  A.D.  588,  he  left  this  fedl  in  amoft  flourifhing  ftate 
in  Syria,  Mefopotaraia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyffinia, 
and  other  countries.  The  laborious  efforts  of  Jacob  were 
feconded  in  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  by  Theo- 
dolius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria. 

The  Monophyfites  were  a fedl  of  vail;  extent,  compre- 
hending the  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Abyffinians  : and  the 
denomination  of  Jacobites  is  commonly  ufed  in  an  extenfive 
fenfe,  as  comprehending  all  of  them,  except  the  Armenians  ; 
but  it  more  Itrictly  and  properly  belongs  only  to  thofe 
Aiiatic  Monophyfites,  of  which  Jacob  Albardai  was  the 
reftorer  and  chief.  All  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jacobites 
aflame  the  denomination  of  Ignatius, 

As  to  their  faith,  all  the  Monophyfites,  both  Jacobites 
and  others,  follow  the  doftrine  of  Diofcorus  touching  the 
unity  of  nature  and  perfon  in  Jefus  Chrift.  See  Monophy- 
sites. 

Jacobites,  in  England,  is  a term  of  reproach  bellowed  on 
fuch  perfons  as  difallow  of  the  revolution  by  king  William, 
and  Hill  affert  the  rights,  and  adhere  to  the  interefts  of  the 
abdicated  king  James,  and  his  line. 

JACOBS,  Lucas,  in  Biography,  a painter,. born  at  Ley- 
den, and  therefore  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas 
Van  Leyden.  In  the  year  1494  he  made  the  entre  of  life, 
and  as  he  grew  up  was  initruCted  by  his  father,  Hugh  Ja- 
cobs, in  the  art  of  painting.  Afterwards  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  and  had  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  as  a painter,  and  alfo  as  an  engraver,  when  he. 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 

His  llyle  is  of  the  dry  G-othic  fehool  of  Germany,  of 
which  Albert  Durer  is  the  leader;  dole  upon  whom  fol- 
lowed Jacobs,  with  nearly  as  much  merit  as  a. painter,  though 
not  his  equal  by  far  in  invention.  The  attempt  to  copy  the 
model  clolely  is  in  the  works  of  the  latter  as  evident  as  in 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  his  draperies  have  the  fame  charac- 
ter. Both  are  imperfedl  and  meagre  in  lines  ; but  fometimes,. 
where  they  copied  the  large  flowing  drefles  of  the  church,, 
they  are  broad  and  have  much  majeity.  Idis  feeling,  of  ex— 
preliion  is  of  alow  and  vulgar  call,  and  oftentimes  - mere 
grimace  ; but  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  and  Albert, 
were  far  above  their  contemporaries  in  Germany. 

The  works  of  this  matter  are  numerous  ; but  he  is  per- 
haps better  known  by  his  prints,  engraved  by  himfelf  with 
great  ingenuity,  from  a great  number  of  bis  pictures  in  Ley- 
den, Amfterdam,  Vienna,  &c.  &c.  He  died  in  1533,  at  the 
age  of  39. 

JACOBSHAGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pomerania; 

16  miles  E.  of  Stargard.  N.  lat.  530  25'.  E.  long.  15 J 
3°'- 

JACOBSON,  John  Charles  Gottfried,  in  Biography.,  . 
was  born  at  Elbingen  in  1726.  He  ftudied  at  Leipiic,  but  in 
confequence  of  an  .unfortunate  duel  he  was  obliged  to  leave 

that. 
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that  place,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  eleftor  of 
Saxony.  He  afterwards  enlifted  in  a regiment  of  infantry 
at  Berlin,  and  during  a two  years’  reiidence  in  that  city  he 
diligently  frequented  the  different  manufactories  and  wcrk- 
fh-ops,  and  between  the  years  1773  and  1776  publifhed  his 
“Defcription  of  all  the  Cloth  Manufactories  in  Germany," 
in  four  volumes  oftavo.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  befides  his  own  publications  he  affilted  Sprengel  in 
his  “ Collection  of  the  Arts  and  Handicrafts,"  and  Ni- 
colai in  his  ‘‘Defcription  of  Berlin."  In  i 778  he  was  aCtively 
engaged  in  military  affairs,  but  after  the  campaign  of  this 
year  he  obtained  a difcharge,  and  began  his  “ Technological 
Dictionary  of  all  ufeful  Trades,  Arts,  Manufactures',  &c.’’ 
which  was  publifhed  in  parts  between  the  years  1781  and 
1784.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  infpeCtor  of  all 
the  royal  manufactories  in  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia  ; be  died  in 
1789.  He  was  author  of  “ A Defcription  of  all  the  Linen, 
Cotton,  and  Woollen  Manufactures  in  the  Pruffian  States,’’ 
in  4 vols.  and  he  had  begun  a “ Compendium  of  Techrio- 
logy,"  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours.  Gen.  Biog. 

JACOBSTADT,  in  Geography , a lea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Wafa,  with  a convenient 
port.  N.lat.  56  41'.  E.  long.  22'  36'. 

JACOBUS,  a gold  coin,  worth  twenty-five  {hillings  ; fo 
called  from  king  James  the  Firft  of  England,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  ftruck.  We  ufually  dillinguifh  two  kinds  of  Jacobus, 
the  ohl  and  the  new  ; the  former  valued  at  twenty-five  {hil- 
lings, weighing  fix  penny-weights  ten  grains  ; the  latter,  call- 
ed alfo  Carolus,  valued  at  twenty-three  fhillings ; in  weight 
five  penny-weights  twenty  grains. 

JACOPONE  da  Tow,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  13th  century,  was  born  at  Todi,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Benedetti,  or  Benedcttoni.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law,  in  which  he  practifed,  obtained  a fortune, 
and  lived  in  every  refpeft  as  a man  of  the  world.  A ferious 
accident  which  befel  his  wife,  and  occaiioned  her  death,  led 
him  to  refleCIion,  and  he  immediately  devoted  himfelf  to  re- 
ligion. He  entered  the  order  of  the  Francifcans  : to  re- 
ceive the  humiliation  of  contempt  he  counterfeited  folly,  and 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  his  baptifmal  name  of  Jacopo  was 
changed  into  the  nick-name  of  Jacopone.  The  rigour  of 
his  fuperiors  furpaffed  his  own  voluntary  mortifications,  and 
for  a flight  offence  he  was  thruft  into  a noifeme  dungeon, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  one  of  his  moll  rapturous 
canticles  of  divine  love.  He  underwent  greater  fufferings 
from  the  refentment  of  pope  Boniface  VlII.,  on  account 
of  fome  reflections  thrown  out  refpefting  the  evils  brought 
on  the  church  by  that  pontiff.  He  was  clofely  imprifoned, 
and  allowed  no  other  fuftenance  than  bread  and  water.  He 
furvivedhis  liberation  but  three  years,  and  died  in  1306.  His 
“ Spiritual  Canticles’’  have  given  him  a plaee  among  the 
Italian  poets.  Of  this  work  the  bell  edition  is  that  of 
Venice,  in  1617.  Moreri. 

JACPOE,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
jfland  of  Borneo.  S.  lat.  oJ  14'.  E.  long.  109  21'. 

JACOUELOT,  Isaac,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Vaffy, 
in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1647.  He  was  educated  for  the 
miniftry  and  as  foon  as  he  had  arrived  at  man’s  eflate  he  was 
appointed  his  father’s  colleague  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  he  re- 
tired to  Heidelberg,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  the 
Hague.  His  talents  as  a preacher  acquired  for  him  a high 
reputation,  and  he  was  folicited  by  the  Ling  of  Pruffia  to 
become  his  miniflerat  Berlin  ; to  which  he  readily  acceded, 
and  enjoyed  a handfome  penfion  from  his  majefty  till  his 
death  in  1708.  He  was  author  of  many  works,  among 
which  are  “ Difiertations  on  the  Exigence  of  God  f 
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Cl  Difiertations  on  the  Meffiah and  “A  Treatife  on  the 
Infpiration  of  the  Sacred  Books.”  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lifhed “ A Criticifm  on  the  Picture  of  Socinianifm,”  writ- 
ten by  Jurieu,  which  expofed  M.  Jacquelot  to  a bitter  per- 
fection. 

JACOUES,  Frere  ( Friar  James),  whofe  furname 
was  Baudot,  or  Beaulieu,  a celebrated  litbotomift, 
and  a man  of  Angular  character,  was  born,  in  1651,  at 
a village  in  Franche-Comtc,  where  his  father  was  a poor 
labourer.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  lie  was  feized  with  an  in- 
clination to  travel.  The  education,  which  he  had  received, 
did  not  extend  beyond  writing  and  reading  ; but  he  had  an 
ardent  defire  for  other  knowledge,  and  a propenfity,  which 
he  felt  for  the  practice  of  furgery,  was  put  in  the  way  of 
gratification,  by  himfelf  becoming  a patient  in  the  hofpital 
of  his  province.  During  his  convalefcence,  he  applied  him- 
felf  with  great  affiduity  to  aififting  the  lick,  and  learned  to 
bleed.  He  foon  afterwards  enlifted  in  a regiment  of  cavalry, 
in  which  he  ferved  fome  years,  and  became  acquainted  with 
an  Italian  empirical  furgeon,  named  Pauloni,  who  had  be- 
come famous  for  cutting  for  the  flone,  and  curing  ruptures. 
Having  procured  his  difcharge,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Jacques  attached  hjmfelf  to  this  empiric,  and  travelled  with 
him  five  or  fix  years,  in  various  countries,  as  an  affiftant.  At 
length  feeling  himfelf  equal  to  undertake  the  practice  with- 
out a direftor,  he  quitted  Pauloni,  and  began  to  aft  for  him- 
felf in  the  villages  and  country  towns  of  Provence,  taking 
no  more  recompence  for  his  fervices,  than  juft  fufficed  for 
his  humble  maintenance  After  having  praftifed  his  art 
eight  or  ten  years,  he  put  on  a monaftic  habit,  in  1 690,  or 
1691,  but  not  of  any  particular  religious  order,  and  took 
the  name  of  frere  Jacques,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
diftinguiflied.  He  now  vifited  the  larger  towns  ; efpecially 
Marfeilles,  and  went  alio  into  other  provinces,  where  he 
chiefly  operated  upon  the  poor  ; but,  among  the  perfons  of 
rank  whom  he  cut,  was  a canon  of  Paris,  who  recommend- 
ed him  to  v i f i c the  metropolis,  and  gave  him  letters  of  intro- 
duftion.  He  arrived  at  Paris  in  Auguft  1697,  and  was  or- 
dered to  perform  his  operation  011  the  dead  body  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  But 
although  one  or  two  of  thefe  officers  gave  a preference  to  his 
operation,  prejudice  and  envy  prevailed,  and  he , was  not  al- 
lowed to  praftife  it  on  the  living  body.  He,  therefore, 
quitted  Paris  in  October  of  the  fame  year,  and  went  to 
Fontainebleau,  the  reiidence  of  the  court,  where  the  fuccefs 
of  bis  operation,  in  the  prefence  of  the  principal  medical  men, 
obtained  him  a reputation,  which  led  to  a fecond  vifit  to 
Paris ; where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  a large 
proportion  of  his  operations,  and  was  taxed  with  extreme 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  furgery  in 
general,  fo  that  he  refufed,  it  was  alleged,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  wound,  faying,  that  “ it  was  fufficient  that 
he  had  removed  the  {tone  ; God  would  heal  the  patient.” 
Time  and  experience,  however,  taught  him  better  ; and  he 
employed  proper  dreffings  and  treatment.  His  name  fpread 
throughout  Europe  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  lithotomift  of  his 
time;  and  between  the  years  1688  and  1714,  he  vifited 
Holland,  Geneva,  Flanders,  and  the  principal  cities,  per- 
forming an  immenfe  number  of  operations  with  various  fuc- 
cefs. When  at  Paris,  in  1703,  he  performed  his  operation 
on  the  marffial  de  Lorges,  who  died  on  the  following  day, 
and  he  quitted  that  city  in  fome  difgrace,  refolved  never  to 
return.  He  was  much  honoured  by  the  magiftrates  of  Anv 
fterdam,  who  caufed  his  portrait  to  be  engraved,  with  the 
infeription,  “ Prater  Jacobus  de  Beaulieu,  Anachoreta 
Burgundus,  Lithotomus  omnium  Europaeorum  peritiffitmis 
and  above  it,  this  motto,  as  a jullification  of  fome  of  lbs 
4 failures. 
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failures, — 11  Quia  non  onrnes  convalefcunt,  non  idcirco  nulla 
medicina  eft.” — The  celebrated  fur;reon  andanatomift,  Rau, 
oppofed  him,  however,  with  acrimony  ; but  did  not  refine 
to  borrow  from  him  his  method,  which,  with  fome  improve- 
ments, conftituted  the  lateral  operation , afterwards  brought 
to  perfection  in  England  by  Chefelden.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
travels,  Frere  Jacques  was  called  to  Vienna  to  be  confulted 
for  the  emperor  Jofeph  ; and  at  Rome,  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  pope.  But  tired  at  length  with  wan- 
dering about,  he  fought  his  native  village  : his  parents  were 
dead ; and,  having  diftributed  fome  money  among  his  ne- 
phews, he  chofe  a quiet  retreat  near  Befangion,  with  a view 
of  finifliin^  his  days  in  retirement  and  tranquillity.  And 
after  a fojourn  of  a few  weeks,  he  died,  in  December  1714, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-nine,  with  all  the  tokens  of  fincere  piety. 
Frere  Jacques,  though  in  fome  meafure  chargeable  with  the 
temerity  ol  ignorance,  was  a man  of  genius  and  of  an  elevat- 
ed mind,  and  deferves  to  rank  among  the  improvers  of  an 
ufeful  art.  He  publiflied  an  account  of  his  method  of  ope- 
rating, in  1702,  in  a pamphlet  of  eight  pages;  and  it  was 
reprinted  by  M.  Morand  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  “ Opuf. 
cu-'es.”  Floy.  Died.  Hift. — Gen.  Biog.| 

JACOUIER,  Fkancis,  a very  learned  ecclefiaflie  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  in  17 1 1,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1788.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  what 
is  generally  known  in  this  country  as  “ The  Jefuits’  edition 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia.”  This  edition,  which  was 
publifhed  in  four  thin  volumes  in  qto.  in  the  year  1760,  is  d- 
luftrated  with  a perpetual  commentary,  for  the  benefit,  as 
the,  editors  avow,  neither  of  the  very  learned,  nor  of  thofe 
who  are  wholly  unlkilled  in  mathematical  fcience.  Jacquier 
was  author  of  feveral  works  written  in  the  Italian  language. 

JACQUINIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Jofeph  Von  Jacquin, 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Vienna,  born  at  Leyden  in  1727, 
who  was  early  diftinguifhed  by  the  publication  of  his  hiftory 
of  American  plants,  as  he  has  fince  been  by  numerous  very 
fplendid  works.  This  venerable  author  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  ilill  living  at  Vienna,  and  has  an  only  fon,  Jofeph 
Von  Jacquin,  who  refided  for  fome  time  in  England  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  treads  in  his  father’s  fteps. — Linn. 
Gen.  101.  Schreb.  137.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1064.  Mart. 
Mill.  Died.  v.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  53.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed. 

2.  v.  2.  5.  Juff  1 5 1 . Lamarck.  Illuftr.  v.  2.  45  t.  121. — 
Clais  and  order,  P cntandrla  Monogyn'ta.  Nat.  Grd.  Safota, 
Juft.  Myrfmex,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  roundilh,  con- 
cave, permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal  7 tube  bell- 
fhaped,  inflated,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb  in  ten  roundilh 
fegments,  of  which  the  live  inner  ones  are  fhortell.  Slam. 
Filaments  live,  awl-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; 
anthers  arrow-fhaped.  Piff.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; llyle 
the  length  of  the  ltamens  ; ftigma  capitate!  Peru.  Berry 
roundilh,  pointed,  of  one  cell.  Seed  lolitary,  roundilh,  car- 
tilaginous. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  in  ten  fegments.  Stamens  inferted  into 
the  receptacle.  Berry  with  one  feed. 

Obf.  The  germen  contains  the  rudiments  of  feveral  feeds, 
one  of  which  only,  for  the  mold  part,  comes  to  perfection. 
Hence  the  embryo,  naturally  ere£t,  becomes  tranfverfe  from 
the  altered  pofition  of  the  feed,  in  ripening.  See  Brown’s 
Prodr.  v.  1.  533. 

Five  fuppoied  fpecies  of  Jacqumia  are  defined  by  Willde- 
now,  but  of  thefe  one  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Brown  as  a new 
genus,  belonging  to  a very  different  order,  the  R uhiacete. 
'I  bis  is  J vcnoj'a  of  Swartz’s  Prodromus,  omitted  either  by 
accident  or  defign,  in  his  Flora  lnd.  Quid.  The  place  of 


this,  however,  is  fupplied  by  a new  fpecies  from  the  fecund 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenjis.  They  are  all  fhrubby  or 
arborefeent,  with  ligid,  fmooth,  entire,  fcattered  leaves  on 
fhort  Jlalls,  each  with  a pair  of  minute,  awl-lhaped,  intras- 
foliaceous,  deciduous Jlipulas,  not  always  difcernible.  Flamers 
terminal,  racemofe  or  lolitary,  white,  yellow,  or  orange- 
coloured,  on  fmooth  llalks. 

1.  J.  arborea.  Vahl.  Eclog.  Amcr.  fafe.  1.  2 6.  Willd. 

n.  1. — Leaves  obovate,  fomevvhat  wedge-fhaped.  Branches 

even  ; the  lowermoit  quaternate  ; upper  ones  forked. — • 
Found  by  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  illand  of  Montferrat,  on  the 
lea  coaft  in  one  place  only,  near  the  road  called  New  Wind- 
ward. A tree  from  four  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  the  trunk 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  thick,  the  branches  fcarcely  fwelling 
under  their  fubdivilions,  in  which  character  and  its  greater 
fize  only  it  differs  from  the  following,  and  they  ought  furely 
to  be  conlidered  as  mere  varieties. 

2.  J.  armi/laris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  272.  Jacq.  Amer.  53. 
t.  39. — I, eaves  obovate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped.  Branches 
fwelling  under  their  fubdivilions  ; whorled  below  ; forked 
above.  Chillers  many -flowered.- — Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 
A handfome  Jlsrub,  feldom  more  than  four  or  live  feet  high. 
Leaves  two  inches  long,  emarginate,  fometimes  with  a mi- 
nute point.  Flowers  about  20  in  a clufter,  the  fize  of  lily 
of  the  valley,  white,  Imelling  like  jafmine.  Berry  as  big  as 
a pea,  reddilh  orange.  The  Indians  are  faid  by  Jacquin  to 
make  bracelets  of  the  feeds,  whence  the  fpeciiic  name,  and 
th  e leaves  to  intoxicate  fifli  if  thrown  into  the  water. 

3.  J.  aurantiaca.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  6, — Leaves 
obovate  or  lanceolate,  with  fpinous  points.  Clufters  of  few 
flowers — Difcovered  in  the  Sandwich  iflands  by  Mr.,  Archi- 
bald Me  nzies,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  Kew 
garden  in  179 6.  It  is  kept  in  the  itove  and  flowers  molt 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  upper  leaves  of  each  branch  re- 
lemble  thofe  of  the  two  foregoing,  but  the  lower  ones  are 
fmaller  and  almoft  lanceolate  ; every  one  of  them  is  tipped 
with  a rigid  fpine.  The  branches  and  Jlalls  are  llightly 
downy.  Flowers  orange -coloured,  only  three  in  the  clufter 
ol  the  only  fpecimen  we  have  feen,  which  is  preferred  in  the 
Bankfian  herbarium. 

4.  J.  rufefolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  271.  Jacq.  Amer.  54, 
Ait.  Hor.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  6.  (Fruticulus  folds  rufei 
fteflatis  ; Dill.  Elth.  v.  1.  148.  t.  123.  f.  149.) — Leaves  all 
lanceolate,  with  fpinous  points.  Flower-italks-  Ample.— - 
Native  of  South  America,  Found  by  Jacquin  in  moun- 
tainous woods  at  the  Havannah,  flowering  in  January  and 
February. — A rigid  Jhrub , three  feet  high,  with  narrow, 
coriaceous,  fpinous-pointed  leaves,  whole  form  is  like  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  fpecies  lait  mentioned.  The  jlalls  are 
lingle-fluvvered,  recurved  as  the  fruit  ripens, 

A large  variety,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  this  fpecies,  re- 
ceived by  Miller  from  Carthagena,  and  called  by  that  author 
in  his  Dictionary  Rij'cus  frutejeens,  is  preferred  in  the  Bank- 
fian  herbarium.  Its  larger  leaves  fomewhat  approach  thofe 
of  the  aurantiaca,  but  the Jlowerjlcrlls  are  Ample. 

5.  J.  linearis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  272.  Jacq.  Amer  54,  t.  40. 
f.  1. — Leaves  linear,  with  fpinous  points.  Flower-ftalks 
Ample,  reflexed. — Native  of  the  fea-lhore  near  Port-au- 
Prince  in  Hifpaniola,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  January. 
Jacquin.  Much  fmaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  leaves 
fcarcely  more  than  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  in- 
odorous, on  ilender  reflexed  llalks. 

JACRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 37  miles 
S.  of  Burdwan. 

JAC  ITT  AT  ION  of  Marriage,  See  Marriage. 

JACULATOR,  or  Shoo  fix  G-i  iSI.t,  ui  Ichthyology,  i? 
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•a  fpeCies  of  the  chcetodon  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  or  the 
CiI-'F.todon  Rojlratus  ; which  fee. 

JACULGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Dowlatabad  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Oudighir. 

3AC  ULUM,  or  Jaculus,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  ferpent,  (the  Ax  GUIS  Jaculus,)  found  in  Rhodes, 
and  fome  other  places,  and  more  ufually  called  Acontlas.  ; 
which  fee.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  with  the  abdominal 
fcales  fome  what  broader. 

JACULUS.  See  Dipus  Jaculus. 

JACUPEMA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  nearly  as  large  as  the  common 
European  hens.  Its  feet  are  of  a fine  red  ; it  is  a very  well 
tailed  fowl,  and  is  eafily  kept  tame.  It  has  its  name  from 
the  noife  it  makes,  which  is,  jacu,  jacu,  jacu.  Margrave. 
See  Penelope  criftata. 

JACURSO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Squiliace. 

JACURUTU,  in  Ornithology,  the  Bulo  Magellanic  us. 
See  Strix  Bulo. 

JACUSI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 25  miles  N.  E.  of  Acliiia. 

JACUT,  in  the  Natural  Hlflory  of  the  Arabians,  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  name  of  the  ruby  only  ; and  it  is 
owing  to  this,  that  among  the  gems  ufed  by  the  Arabian 
phyficians  in  medicine,  the  ruby  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
moll  of  all  in  efteem,  as  the  name  jacut  oftener  occurs  in 
their  writings  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  gems. 

JACUT-AGA,  is  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
the  grand  feignior.  Pie  is  one  of  two  eunuchs  who  have 
the  care  of  the  treafure. 

JACZIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
34  miles  S.W.  of  Halicz. 

JACZINOW,  a town  of  Galicia ; 52  miles  S.  of 
Halicz. 

JADDESSESjis  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of  priefts 
in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels  appropriated 
to  the  genii,  who  form  a third  order  of  gods  among  thefe 
idolaters.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied  to  by  the  people  in  a 
time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who  offer  a cock  on  their  be- 
half to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  daemons. 

JADE,  in  Natural Hi/lory.  See  Nephritic  Stone. 

JADEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir;  20  miles  N.W.  of  Rabba. 

JADERA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  and  colony  of 
Liburnia,  placed  by  Pliny  160  miles  from  Pola.  We  find 
references  to  it  in  the  medals  of  Claudius  and  Juftinian. 

.TAD  EVA R,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Vifiapour  ; 15  miles  S E.  of  Raibaug. 

JADGEREM,  or  Jagerom,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chorafan.  N.  lat.  36  23'.  E.  long.  5^42'. 

JADJAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 33  miles  S S.E.  of 
Moorfhedabad. 

JAD1SFOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 21 
miles  W.  of  Arran. 

JADO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 5 
miles  S E.  of  Meaco. 

JADREKA,  in  Ornithology.  See  ScOLOPAX  Llmofa. 

JADUNA TPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan, In  Bahar,  on  the  Soane;  20  miles  W. S.W.  of  Rotafgur. 

JAEGERSPREIS,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Copenhagen. 

JAEL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Nagore  ; 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Nagore. 

JAEN,  a province  of  Spain,  from  which  the  king  of 
Spain  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Jaen,  whence  it  is  called  a 
kingdom,  and  having  been  a kingdom  in  the  time  of  the 
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Moors,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caftlle  : it  is  now 
comprehended  under  the  government  of  Andalufia,  and 
forms  one  of  its  diviftons.  It  is  about  60  miles  from  N. 
to  S and  about  as  much  from  E.  to  W.,  itfelf  mountain- 
ous and  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  afford  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  and  filver,  and  which  feparate  it  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Marcia,  and  Granada  The 
river  Guadalquivir  divides  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Seville. 
The  valleys  of  this  province  are  merely  fnch  as  have  been 
formed  by  torrents  of  water  ; and  the  decompoft.ion  of  the 
hills,  not  contiguous  or  connedled,  have  at  different  periods 
produced  thofe  gaps  and  pafies,  which  now  form  the  roads 
in  this  petty  kingdom,  once  the  domain  of  a Moorifli  chief- 
tain, and  for  a long  period  the  theatre  of  chivalry,  honour, 
and  love.  In  the  centre  of  this  rugged  kingdom,  about 
| of  a league  from  the  town  of  Liaa:xs,  is  a fmall  plain 
iituated  in  the  moll  elevated  part  of  the  country,  which  af- 
fords an  extenflve  profpedl,  comprehending  Jaen  the  capital, 
as  well  as  Andujar,  Baepa  and  Ubeda.  The  hills  at  the 
extremity  of  this  place  are  pierced  like  a fieve,  with  innu- 
merable fhaft.s  and  excavations,  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Moors,  from  which  they  Supplied  the  neighbouring  Hates 
with  filver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  common  or  wild  ca- 
momile is  fo  common  here,  that  the  whole  kingdom  might 
be  ftocked  with  it  ; here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  this  fmall  kingdom  are  Jaen,  Baepa,  Ubeda, 
Cacorla,  and  Caflona. 

Jaen,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  is  faid  by  fome 
to  have  been  the  Oningi  of  Pliny,  and  the  Oringi  of  Livy, 
and,  according  to  others,  the  Mentefia  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  mixed  marble,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  ruins  of  its  antique  caftle  are  vifible,  a 
league  from  the  river  Guadilbeva,  and  two  from  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. It  is  furrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers ; 
contains  fome  fquares,  one  of  which  is  fpacious,  and  is  formed 
by  pleafant  houfes.  It  is  well  fupplied  with  water,  which 
is  cliftributed  by  fountains  in  the  fquares,  ftreets  and  houfes. 
This  city  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifliop  of 
Toledo:  its  diocefe  contains  two  cathedral  chapters,  two  col- 
legiate chapters,  feven  arch-priefts,  and  438  parilh  churches. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a noble  ftrudture,  and  parilh 
churches,  Jaen  has  a great  number  of  monafteries  and  nun- 
neries, and  two  hofpitals.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  is 
compofedof  eight  dignitaries,  21  canons,  21  prebendaries,  and 
30  priefts  who  ferve  the  church.  This  city  is  the  refidence 
of  the  intendant  of  the  province : it  has  a criminal  judge, 
and  a lord  mayor  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  a muni- 
cipality coinpofed  of  a determinate  number  of  regidors,  a 
board  of  economy,  and  a population  of  about  30,000  per- 
fons.  Jaen  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  II. 
king  of  Caftile,  in  1243.  It  was  formerly  rich  and  com- 
mercial, and  had  a great  number  of  filk  manufactories  ; but 
thefe  became  almolL  extindl  at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
vive them  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  ; but  few 
®f  them  are  now  remaining.  The  environs  of  Jaen  are  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  abounding  with  delightful  fertile  valleys, 
and  furnifhing  great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  pafture, 
and  exquifite  fruits.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  town 
yield  the  fame  productions,  in  itill  greater  plenty  : they 
are  particularly  planted  with  trees  of  every  kind,  and  as 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  mulberry  trees,  the  filk-vvorm  is 
raifed  ; but  it  is  an  objedt  very  much  neglected  ; 45  miles 
E.  of  Cordova.  N.  lat.  37°53'.  W.  long.  30  51b 

Jaen  cle  Bracamoros,  a province  of  .South  America,  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada.  It  is  the  mod  fouthern 
of  the  viceroyalty,  and  was  fubdued  by  Pizarro  about  the 
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year  1540.  In  the  mountains  is  found  fome  gold;  and  the 
plains  produce  cotton,  excellent  chocolate,  and  tobacco. 

Jaen  de  Bracamoros  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1549 
bv  Diego  Palomino.  It  is  fituated  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
Chaca-Inga,  on  the  N.  ftiore  of  the  river  Chinchipe,  at  its 
conflux  with  the  Maranon,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernor. It  lies  in  about  50  25'  S.  lat,  and  its  longitude  is 
nearly  that  of  Quito.  It  contains  between  3 and  4000  in- 
habitants, who  are  for  the  mod  part  Meftizos,  with  fome 
Indians,  but  very  few  Spaniards. 

JAEPOUR.  See  Jyenagur. 

JAERSBORG,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand;  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Copenhagen. 

JAFA,  a territory  of  Arabia,  furrounded  by  Aden, 
fome  part  of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  and  the  extenfive  pro- 
vince of  Hadramaut.  It  is  fertile,  and  abounds  particularly 
in  coffee  and  cattle.  It  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Imam  ; but  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  inhabitants 
revolted,  and  became  independent.  They  are  governed  at 
prefent  by  three  fovereign  princes,  who  have  conquered  alfo 
a part  of  Hadramaut.  Thefe  princes  are,  the  fultan  of 
Reffes,  who  refides  at  Medsjeba,  the  fultan  of  Mofaka, 
who  takes  his  title  from  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the 
fultan  of  Kara,  who  refides  in  a caftle  upon  the  mountain  of 
Kara.  One  of  thefe  fultans  of  Jafa  likewife  poffefles 
Schaehr,  a fea-port  town,  from  which  incenfe,  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  India,  is  exported.  Niebuhr. 

JAFATIN  Islands,  a chiller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Red 
fea,  near  the  coafl  of  Egypt.  N.  lat.  270  10'.  E.long.  330 
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JAFERI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan ; 75  miles 

N.N.W.  of  Badkis. 

JAFFA,  Yaffa,  Yafa,  or  Yaffe,  the  ancient  Joppa, w as 
formerly  a conliderable  fea-port  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  only  port  which  the  Jews  had  on  that  fea.  It  was  feated 
on  a high  hill,  which  commanded  a full  profpeft  of  the  fea 
on  one  fide,  and  of  a fertile  country  on  the  other.  On  the 
S.  it  had  the  town  of  Jamnia,  on  the  N.  Caefarea  Palefiina, 
and  on  the  E.  Rama  or  Ramula.  During  the  holy  war,  this 
city,fo  often  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  NewTeftament, 
was  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  it  had  fcarcely  any  buildings 
left  befides  the  old  caftle,  fituated  on  an  eminence  above  it, 
and  another  near  the  fea.  The  prefent  town  has  been  neatly 
rebuilt  with  ftone,  but  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  its 
fituation  the  ftreets  are  paved  in  fteps.  It  is  walled,  and  has 
two  principal  gates  and  a fmaller  one  ; the  latter  and  one  of 
the  former  yet  remain  ; the  other  is  Ihut  up.  It  is  com- 
manded by  an  eminence  on  the  N.  within  muflcet  {hot, 
where  Ali  Bey,  when  he  befieged  it,  pitched  his  camp. 
Although  it  has  a good  wharf,  {hips  cannot  come  up  to 
it ; nor  has  it  any  port  or  fecure  place  of  anchorage.  This 
port,  which  is  formed  bv  a pier,  and  at  prefent  choaked  up, 
might  be  cleared  out,  and  made  to  contain  veffels  of  300 
tons  burden  each.  At  prefent  {hips  are  obliged  to  call 
anchor  out  at  fea,  at  nearly  a league’s  diftance  from  the 
(hore  ; where  they  are  by  no  means  fafe,  the  bottom  being 
a bank  of  rock  and  coral,  which  extends  as  far  as  Gaza. 
Yafa  is  the  port  at  which  the  rice  fent  from  Damietta  to 
.Terufalem,  the  merchandife  for  a fmall  factory  at  Ramla, 
and  the  commodities  from  the  various  ports  on  the  coaft  of 
Syria,  are  landed.  Here  alfo  the  pilgrims  from  the  Morea 
and  Conftantinople  arrive  ; and  here  the  fpun  cottons  of 
Paleftine,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  conveyed  by  fea, 
along  the  coaft,  are  fhipped.  Although  in  its  prefent  ftate 
it  does  not  deferve  mention  as  a fea-port,  or  place  of 
ftrength,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  molt  im- 
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portant  on  the  coaft,  on  account  of  two  fprings  of  frefti 
water  which  are  within  its  walls,  on  the  fea-ffiore,  and  which 
enabled  it  to  make  an  obftinate  refiftance  during  the  late 
wars.  The  air,  formerly  deemed  infalubrious,  has,  by  the 
draining  of  fome  adjacent  marfhes,  been  rendered  perfectly 
healthy  ; and  before  the  two  late  fieges,  it  was  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  towns  on  the  coaft.  Its  environs  were  a con- 
tinued foreft  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  citrons  and  palms, 
which  here  firft  begin  to  bear  good  fruit.  The  country  at  a 
greater  diftance  abounded  with  olive  trees  as  large  as  walnut 
trees  : but  in  the  fieges  undertaken  by  Ali  Bey  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Mahomed  Abu-dhahal,  the  Mamlouks  cut  them  down 
and  ufed  them  for  fire  wood.  It  has  thus  loft  its  greateft 
convenience  and  ornament:  but  it  was  impofiible  to  deprive 
it  of  the  rivulets  that  water  its  gardens,  and  nourifti  the 
young  fuckers,  which  have  already  begun  to  (hoot.  This 
town  has  three  fmall  convents  of  Chriftians,  Armenian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a few  Jews.  Yafa  is  one  of  the 
three  appanages,  or  “ Melkana,”  into  which  Paleftine  is  di- 
vided, the  other  two  being  Loudd  and  Gaza.  The  former 
belongs  to  the  Walda,  or  Sultana-Mother  ; and  is  held  by 
an  Aga,  who  pays  to  her  1 20  purfes.  For  this  he  receives  the 
whole  miri  and  poll-tax  of  the  town,  and  fome  adjacent  vil- 
lages, But  the  chief  part  of  his  revenue  arifes  from  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,as  he  receives  all  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 
The  government  is  now  mild  ; and  the  population,  gradually 
increafing,  may  be  eftimated  at  6 or  7000  fouls.  Jaffa,  in 
the  year  1799,  was  taken  by  the  French,  though  not  without 
conliderable  difficulty  and  bloodfhed,  but  they  held  poffeffion 
only  40  days.  According  to  fir  R.  Wilfon  the  conqueft 
was  followed  by  a maffacreof  3800  prifoners,  four  days  after 
the  furrender  of  the  town  ; and  he  informs  us  that  580 
French  foldiers,  fick  in  the  hofpital,  were  poifoned  with 
opium  by  command  of  the  French  general  Bonaparte  ; 40 
miles  S.  of  Acre,  and  40  miles  N.  of  Gaza.  N.  lat.  320  2'. 
E.  long.  34^  53'.  Volney’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  Browne’sTravels, 
P-  359- 

JAFFIERABAD,  atown  of  Hindooftan,in  the  country 
of  Berar,  and  circar  of  Aurangabad,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Aurangabad.  N.  lat.  20°  22'.  E.long.  76°25'. — Alfo,  atown 
of  Elindooftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Guzerat,  and  next  to  Diu,  a 
place  of  the  greateft  trade  on  this  coaft.  The  town  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  for  its  defence.  In  a river  near  this  town 
arefound  very  large  oyfters.  N.  lat.  20°  56'.  E.  long.  70°  36'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Iflamabad. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Oude;  7 miles  S.E.  of  Hajypour. 

JAFFIERGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 40  miles 
E S E.  of  Dacca. 

JAFFNA,  the  capital  of  the  diftridt  of  Jafnapatam  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  from  the 
fea,  but  communicates  with  itby  means  of  a river  navigable  with 
boats.  The  river  falls  into  the  fea  near  Point  Pedro,  where 
are  a fort  and  harbour.  The  fort  of  Jaffna  was  given  up  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  Britilh  troops,  as  foon  as  they  appeared 
before  it.  It  is  fmall,  but  exceedingly  neat  and  well  built. 
The  Pettah,  or  Black  Town,  without  the  walls,  which  is  of 
a quadrangular  figure,  is  large  and  more  populous  than  that 
of  Trincomalee.  Since  Columbo  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
the  Englifli,  feveral  Dutch  families  have  quitted  it,  and 
taken  up  their  refidence  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaffna  ; as  this 
latter  place  is  much  cheaper  and  better  fupplied  with  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  feveral  of  which  are  fcarcely  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  of 
Jaffna  confift  of  a collection  of  various  races.  The  greateft 
number  confifts  of  Malabars  of  Moorilh  extraftion,  who  are 
divided  into  feveral  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Lubbahs, 
Belalas,  Mopleys,  Chittys,  Choliars,  and  a few  Brahmins ; 
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they  are  diftinguifhed  by  wearing  a little  round  cap  on  their 
clofe  fhaven  heads.  There  is  alfo  a race  of  Malabars  found 
here  fo  me  what  differing  in  their  appearance  from  tliofe  on 
the  continent.  Thefe  different  tribes  of  foreign  fettlers 
greatly  exceed  in  number  the  native  Ceylonefe  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Jaffna.  The  Malabars  are  employed  in  manufac- 
turing cotton,  cloths.  &e.  The  Chittys  and  Lubbahs 
trade  in  cloths,  calicoes,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  and  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  continent  to  canry  on  this  trade. 
The  Lubbahs  are  Moors  and  Mahometans.  The  13  el  a ’as 
are  numerous  ; they  are  chiefly  hufbandmen  and  attend  to 
tillage  and  rearing  cattle.  Thefe  are  extremely  litigious 
and  quarrelfome  ; and,  although  profeffed  Chridians,  they 
obferve  fcareely  any  of  the  ordinances  of  our  religion.  They 
are  iir  fome  mcafure  Pythagoreans  ; and  fay  when  a child  is 
born  lame,  blind,  or  dumb,  that  it  was  formerly  the  foul 
of  a perfon,  who  mull  have  deferved  this  punifhment  by 
his  actions  in  a former  date.  They  are  extremely  fuper- 
ifitious,  and  attached  to  many  of  the  rites  of  Paganifm. 

The  Choliars  and  Chivias  do  the  hard  work  ; are  por- 
ters, palankeen  bearers,  and  water  carriers  ; though  fome 
are  xlefccnded  from  the  higher  order,  and  will  only  carry 
the  great  men.  The  Panias  and  Pariars  are  the  fifhermen, 
as  alfo  the  Mokksuas.  The  Nalloaus  are  the  blacked  of 
all  the  tribes.  They  gather  the  toddy  from  the  cocoa- 
trees,  make  arrack,  tend  the  cattle,  and  are  labourers  and 
Coolies,  The  Pariars  are  accounted  the  lowed  and  mod 
defpicable.  All  th  (e  in  fome  meafure  partake  of  the  Cey- 
lonefe culloms  and  habits  of  life,  mingled  with  their  own. 
They  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  north-wed  coads  of 
Ceylon. 

At  Jaffna  there  is  alfo  a number  of  handicraftfmen, 
fuch  as  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  joiners,  and  makers  of  all  dif- 
ferent parts  of  houfehold  furniture.  They  are  very  ex- 
pert in  their  refpeftive  operations  ; particularly  that  race 
known  in  this  ifland  by  the  name  of  Portuguefe,  who  fur- 
pafs  all  the  red  in  the  beauty  and  dexterity  of  their  work- 
man (hip. 

JAFFNOO,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Sahara  or  the  great  defert,  on  the  E.  by  Ludamar, 
on  the  S.  by  Kaffon,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gcdurna.  N.  lat. 
15  to  15  40'.  W.  long.  7 40'  to  90. 

JAFERAY,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Chefhire 
county.  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  S.  lido  of  the  great  Mo- 
nadnock  mountain,  fix  miles  N.  of  the  MafFachufetts  line  ; 
incorporated  in  1773,  and  containing  1341  inhabitants. 
Here  are  found  red  and  yellow  ochre,  alum,  vitriol,  and 
black  lead  in  great  quantities  : and  alfo  buck-bean  or  meny- 
anthes,  reckoned  ufeful  in  Medicine. 

JAFFRYGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  43  rnilcs  N.E. 
of  Purneah. 

JAFNA.  Sec  Jamnia. 

JAFNAPATAM,  a didrift  of  Ceylon,  comprehend- 
ing an  oblong  peninfula  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  almoA  cut  off  from  the  refl  by  a branch  of  the 
f.-a,  which  penetrates  acrofs  the  ifland,  except  that  a fmall 
dri-;  of  land  remains,  which  is  nearly  inundated  at  high 
v.  iter.  This  didrift  looks  direftly  towards  Negapatam 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  and  is  considered  as  the  mod 
healthy  in  the  ifland : a circumdance  which  is  aferibed 
to  its  being  furrounded  ahnod  on  all  fides  by  the  fea,  by 
which  means  the  violent  hot  winds  from  the  continent  of 
India  are  cooled  in  their  paff.ige.  The  fields,  clothed  with 
verdant  paffure,  exhibit  a convincing  proof  of  the  temperate 
nature  of  the  climate.  Fruits,  vegetables,  game,  and  poul- 
try ubourfd  every  where  in  tins  didrift  ; and  it  Lems  that  the 
atmofphere  differs  in  fome  refpeft  or  other  from  that  conti- 
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guous  to  other  parts  of  the  ifland  ; as  it  is  only  in  the 
traft  which  iies  between  Point  Pedro  and  Jaffna  that  fheep 
have  been  ever  reared  with  fuccefs.  The  articles  of  com- 
merce produced  here  are  of  no  great  value  ; the  cinnamon 
and  pepper  being  of  an  inferior  kind  to  that  which , grows 
in  the  S.W.  of  the  ifland.  Jafnapatam  was  once  a kingdom 
by  itfelf,  but  was  divided  into  fcyeral  provinces.  It  is  very 
populous,  and  lias  a great  number  of  villages  and  churches, 
for  all  the  various  denominations  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
four  leffer  provinces  contained  in  it  are  Beligame,  Tenner- 
marclie,  Waddermarche,  and  Patchiapalle.  The  Dutch 
built  a church  in  1658  at  Telipoli,  near  a fnady  and  j leafant 
grove.  Several  very  good  villages  lie  along  this  didrift,  with 
churches  and  fchool-houfes  for  educating  the  native  children. 
The  paflage  from  Point  Pedro  to  Negapatam  on  the  oppo- 
fite  coafl.  is  ufually  made  by  boats  in  a few  hours.  The 
king  of  Jafnapatam  built  a fmall  fort  hereagaind  the  incur- 
lions  of  the  Moors  and  Malabars.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1620,  and  lod  by  them  in  1658.  This  was 
the  lalt  dation  retained  by  them  in  the  ifland. 

Dependent  upon  the  didrift  of  Jaffna,  and  at  a fmall 
diftance  in  the  fea  to  the  north-wed  of  Point  Pedro, 
are  feveral  fmall  iflands,  which  the  Dutch  named  from 
their  own  native  cities,  Delft,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Am- 
fterdnm.  Thefe  iflands  they  employed  in  breeding  horfes 
and  cattle,  as  from  their  excellent  padnrage  they  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  this  purpofe  than  any  part  of  Ceylon.  The 
Englifh  government  continues  the  fame  fydem.  The  horfes 
are  bred  under  the  fuperintendance  of  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpofe,  and,  when  at  proper  age,  are  difpofed 
of  on  account  of  government.  Percival’s  Ceylon. 

JAFRABAD,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sava. 

JAG,  in  Alining,  fignilied  formerly  a drove  or  num- 
ber of  pack-hories,  ufed  for  carrying  ore,  lead,  &-C.  ; and 
hence  the  carriers  of  ore  for  hire  in  Derbyfliire  are  dill  called 
jiggers,  although  carts  and  waggons  have  long  been  fubdi- 
tuted  for  pack-horfes  in  this  didrift.  Jag- or  join  of  ale,  is 
alfo  a term  among  the  miners  here  for  a quantity  of  ale  lent 
for  by  a party  of  them  at  their  work. 

JAGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Kaffon,  on  the  iouth  iide  of  the  Senegal.  N.  lat.  140.  . 

Jaga  Calanda,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Matamba  ; 70  miles  N.W.  Sta.  Marin  de  Matamba. 

Jaga.  Coconda,  a country  of  Africa,  S.  of  Benguda. 

JAG  AMI,  a town  of  Japan  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  80 
miles  N.W.  ofMeaco. 

JAGANABATTA,  a town  of  Bengal,  42  miles  S.W. 
of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  22  35.  E.  long.  87  50'. 

JAGANATH,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Viflinu 
and  of  Krifhna  ; more  generally  applied  to  the  latter,  who, 
under  the  defignation  of  Jaganatha,  or  lord  of  the  univerfe, 
has  a very  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  him  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  raja  of  Berar.  It  is  fituated  in  the  province  of  Cut- 
tack, near  the  fea-fhore  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  annually 
vi!ited  by  an  imtnenfe  concourfe  of  pilgrims.  It  is  faid  that 
all  feels  of  Hindoos  venerate  the  fanftity  of  this  facred  temple, 
and  refort  thither  in  expiation,  by  ablutions,  prayers,  alms, 
and  aullerities,  of  fin,  or  in  the  hope  of  fpiritual  or  temporal 
advantage  ; it  may,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  pilgrims 
are  chiefly  of  the  feet  who  exclufively  worfhip  Krifhna  as 
the  deity  ; which  feft  is  called  Gokalaflha  ; Gokal  bei  >g 
another  of  Knfhna’s  names.  The  extreme  care  with  which 
Hindoos  avoid  eating  with  an  individual  of  an  inferior  tribe, 
or  partaking  of  food  fo  prepared,  is  a well  known  faft  ; 
but  an  exception  from  its  generality  is  faid  to  obtain  at 
Jaganuth,  where  the  high  and  low,  the  Brahman  and  the 
3 Pariar, 
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Parian,  afTociate  and  eat  together.  In  the  late  war  between 
the  Englilh  and  the  Mahratta  confederates,  this  temple,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  fituated,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tiie  former  ; but  of  courfe  fuffered  no 
profanation  : on  the  contrary,  its  fan deity  was  guarded  with 
more  than  native  vigilance  ; immunities  were  extended  to 
pi'grims,  and  their  approach  to  its  holy  precindls  greatly 
facilitated.  A fimilar  policy  at  the  facred  city  of  Benares 
has  now  for  many  years  operated  very  favourably  on  the 
Englilh  character.  While  under  Hindoo  government,  a 
heavy  toll  was  impofed  on  the  entrance  of  individuals,  and 
this  toll  or  tax  was  arbitrary,  in  reference  to  the  fuppofed 
wealth  of  the  vifitor.  This,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  gave  rife 
to  much  vexation  and  injuftice.  Its  abolition  was  a very 
popular  meafure,  and  has  contributed,  among  other  eaufes, 
to  render  Benares  one  of  the  moll  populous  and  wealtliiell 
cities  in  the  world.  See  Benares. 

JAGARESTE,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet;  1S0 
miles  N.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  29  38'.  E.  long.  81  30'. 

JAGARNAUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Cuttack,  famous  for  a grand  pagoda,  which  lies  a few 
miles  E.  of  Chilka  lake,  and  clofe  on  the  fea-fhore.  (See 
Jaganath.)  It  is  an  excellent  fea-mark,  on  a coaft  that  is 
perfectly  flat  and  uniform.  It  has  no  claim  to  great  anti- 
quity ; but  major  Rennell  fuppofes,  that  it  fucceeded  the 
temple  of  Sumnaut  in  Guzerat,  which  was  deitroyed  by 
Mahmood  in  the  1 1 th  century. 

JAGAS,  or  Giagas,  favages  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  (which  lee,)  of  vvhofe  cruel  practices  Cavazzi  has 
given  an  account,  that  would  be  hardly  credible,  if  it  were 
not  well  authenticated.  The  women  often  expofe  their  own 
children  to  wild  beafts.  Some  of  the  Jaga  princes  take 
pleafure  in  eating  young  women,  and  their  favourite  dilh  is 
a fetus  cut  from  the  womb  ; and  a princefs  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  fond  of  her  gallants  that  fhe  ate  them  fucceffively. 
The  laws  of  the  Jagas,  called  “ quixillas,’’  prefent  a hor- 
rible code  of  vice  and  cruelty,  being  certainly  the  only  na- 
tional code  ever  enadled  for  thefe  brutal  purpofes.  Their 
molt  delicious  beverage  is  warm  human  blood.  Indeed,  the 
cruelty  of  the  Jagas  furpalfes  all  defcription.  Queen  Zinga 
tore  her  own  Ion  from  her  bread,  and  bruifing  him  in  a 
mortar,  formed  a horrible  banquet,  which  continued  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  bodies  of  babes.  Being  re- 
garded as  a fovereign  charm,  the  Jaga  chieftain,  Calfangi, 
uled  to  have  a young  woman  killed  every  day  for  his  table  ; 
and  Ihe  was  often  feledted,  who  had  palled  the  night  in  his  bed. 
Zinga  ordered  that  all  her  officers,  before  they  proceeded 
on  an  expedition,  fliould  exercife  the  conjugal  mylteries  in 
public,  in  the  midft  of  a folemn  alfembly  with  the  wife  or 
concubine,  who  was  the  mod  favourite  objedt  of  their  love. 
The  Haves  among  the  Jagas  die  in  a certain  expectation  of  a 
fimilar  but  happier  exidence  in  another  world  ; and  it  is 
edeemed  an  adt  of  generofity  to  kill  a beautiful  female  at 
the  tomb  of  a friend  : the  Singhillas,  or  priefts  and  magicians, 
are  Angularly  defpotic,  and  while  they  enforce  the  laws  on 
others,  efteem  themfelves  free  from  theirobfervance.  Asafter 
a battle  the  bodies  are  claimed,  each  warrior  is  underilood 
to  wound  in  a particular  part  that  he  may  feledt  his  prey. 
The  women,  by  the  account  of  the  author  above  cited,  are 
as  ferocious  as  the  men,  and  delight  to  cleave  the  fix ull  and 
fuck  the  warm  brains  of  the  {lain.  Five  or  fix  Itrong  men  will 
at  once  dedroy  and  fhare  a captive,  by  cutting  where  their 
portions  begin,  and  tearing  him  in  pieces.  But  the  above 
relation  affords  a fufficient  fpecimen  of  their  favage  manners 
and  condudt. 

JAGERNDORF,  in  Geography,  a principality  of  Silefla, 
originally  part  of  Troppau,  and  firft  eftablilhed  as  a diltincl 
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principality  in  favour  of  duke  Nicholas  V : but  ceded,  at  the 
peace  of  Berlin  in  1742,  by  Maria  Therefa,  queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  to  Frederick  II.  of  Pruffia. — Alio,  the 
capital  of  the  above  principality,  lituated  on  the  Oppa,  con- 
taining two  churches  and  a convent;  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Troppau.  N.  lat.  50°.  E.  long.  17  40'. 

JAGERSBURG,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New 
Mark  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Arenfwald. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hefle- 
Darmdadt ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darmlladt. 

JAGHAUS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe  ; 14 
miles  N W of  Schwas. 

JAGHIRE,  a term  in  India,  which  denotes  a grant  of 
land  from  a fovereign  to  a fubjedt,  revocable  at  pleafure  ; 
but  generally,  or  almoft  always  for  a life  rent.  Hence  are 
derived  “ jaghiredars,”  or  holders  of  jagbires  : their  titles  to 
their  poffeffions  being  nominally  during  their  life-time  only, 
though  fome  of  them  in  the  Mahratta  date  have  long  iince 
become  hereditary.  This  term  “ Jughire”  is  applied  to  the 
Ead  India  company’s  lands  in  the  Carnatic,  extending  from 
Madras  to  the  Pullicate  lake,  northward  ; and  to  Alem^ 
parve,  fouthwards  ; and  weftward,  beyond  Conjeveram  : that 
is,  about  ic8  Britifli  miles  along  fhore,  and  47  inland,  in 
the  wided  part.  This  Jaghire  is  underilood  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity.  It  contains  about  2440  fquare  miles  ; and  its 
revenue  is  reckoned  at  about  150,000 /.  per  annum. 

JAGIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hajypour. 

JAGNEVO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  111  Servia  ; 
8 miles  S.  of  Priftina. 

JAGNFDE,  Ital  See  Hyagnis. 

JAGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  on 
the  river  Formofa  ; 70  miles  from  the  fea. 

Jago,  St.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  See 
Santiago. 

Jago,  St.  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  which  was  for- 
merly its  capital,  but  of  late  much  reduced  from  its  former 
fplendour,  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  269  leagues  from 
Havannah,  in  a hilly  country,  fubjedt  to  flight  earthquakes. 
It  lies  near  the  fouth  coaft,  on  a bav,  about  fix  miles  from  the 
fea  : the  haven  is  fpacious  and  fecure,  the  entrance  being  by 
a channel  two  leagues  in  length,  defended  by  a caftle  at  the 
extremity.  The  women  are  regarded  as  the  moll  handfome 
in  the  ifl.and.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fulfragan  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. N.  lat.  20  15'.  W.  long.  750  32'.  See  Cuba. — . 
Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca  ; 45 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Guaxaca;  which  fee. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  22°  30'. 
"VV.  long,  ig 6k — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Leon. — Alfo,  a town  of  California  ; 120 
miles  W.  of  Loretto. — Alfo,  a town  ol  Paraguay  ; 1 54  miles 
S.  of  Alfumption. — Alfo,  a river  of  Peru,  vvhice  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  i°  20'. 

Jago,  St.  or  Santiago,  the  chief  of  the  Cape  Verd  Hands ; 
it  is  one  of  the  moil  fertile  and  bell  cultivated,  about  40 
Britilh  miles  in  length,  by  20  in  breadth.  Although  it 
has  many  mountains,  it  has  been  reckoned  the  moll  unhealthy 
of  thefe  Hands.  The  people  are  generally  black,  or  of  a 
mixed  colour  ; a few  of  the  better  rank  excepted.  The  prin- 
cipal production  of  this  ifland  is  cotton  ; and  the  chief  fruits 
are  grapes,  plantains,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  muik  and 
water  melons,  limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cuitard- 
apples,  papas,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Its  animals  are 
cows,  horfes,  aflfes,  mules,  deer,  hogs,  goats,  and  black- 
faced monkies  with  long  tails.  Of  the ‘feathered  birds  there 
are  cocks,  hens,  ducks,  Guinea  hens,  parroquets,  parrots, 
pigeons,  turtle-doves,  crab-catchers,  curlews,  and  many 
of  them  valuable  for  their  plumage.  The  population  of  this 
3 Z 2 ifland 
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ifland  is  effimated  at  about  12,000  perfons.  When  it  was  vi- 
fited  by  fir  George  Staunton  in  November,  1792,  in  his  voy- 
age to  China,  the  ifland  was  in  a Hate  of  abfolute  famine.  Little 
or  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three  years  before,  the  rivers 
were  almoft  entirely  dry : the  furfaceof  the  earth  was  in  general 
deftitute  of  any  herbage  ; the  greateft  part  of  the  cattle  had 
already  perifhed,  not  lefs  through  drought  than  want  of 
food.  Of  the  inhabitants  many  had  emigrated,  and  many 
were  famifhed  to  death.  The  plains  and  fields,  formerly 
productive  of  corn,  fugar-canes,  or  plantains,  nourilhed 
by  regular  falls  of  rain,  now  bore  little  femblance  of  vege- 
tation. Of  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  the  fouth-welf  fide  only  had 
any  appearance  of  volcanic  formation.  About  twomiles  from 
Praya  bay  is  a very  high  hill,  altogether  compofed  of  clay 
and  fand,  on  which  appeared  not  the  leaft  marks  of  the  aftion 
of  fire.  Aboutfix  miles,  near  the  road,  fromthetown  of  Praya 
t^that  of  St.  Jago,  is  another  hill,  almott  entirely  compofed 
of  rich  iron  Hone,  of  a deep  blue  or  purple  colour,  formed 
of  clay,  calx  of  iron,  and  liliceous  earth.  In  the  rocks  op- 
pofite  the  governor’s  houfe,  near  Praya,  are  feveral  narrow 
perpendicular  veins  of  white  fpar.  The  beach  is  covered 
with  a fine  filiceous  fand.  The  Portuguefe  maintain  no  force 
at  St.  Jago,  capable  of  infilling  a proper  refpeCl  to  their  flag 
there  ; and  fo  far  are  they  from  drawing  any  revenue  from 
the  place,  that  fupplies  are  fent  to  it  from  Portugal.  A trade 
for  Haves  from  Africa  is  eftablilhed  at  St.  Jago ; and  that 
trade  is  a monopoly  to  the  crown.  The  governor  derives 
his  chief  profit  from  the  falesof  cattle  to  the  fhips  which  call 
there  ; and  of  the  amount  ot  thefe  fales  he  claims  a moiety. 
Such  is  the  Hate  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  altogether 
depend  for  a fupply  of  whatever  their  own  ifland  cannot 
afford,  upon  veffels  cafually  Hopping  there.  They  fet  little 
value  upon  money,  which  might  long  lie  ufelefs  in  their  hands  ; 
preferring  to  barter  whatever  they  have  to  fell,  for  a return, 
principally  of  corn  or  clothing,  rather  than  any  quantity  of 
fpecie  that  would  be  offered  to  them.  The  water  obtained 
here  is  neither  good  nor  eafy  to  be  had.  The  chief  towns 
are  St.  Jago  and  Praya.  N.  lat.  15°  4'.  W.  long.  23  40'. 

Jago,  St , Ribera , or  Riveira,  a town  of  the  above  men- 
tioned ifland,  ami  formerly  its  capital,  is  fituated  in  the 
bottom  of  a vale,  between  an  elevated  plain,  on  the  boundary 
of  which  is  a fort  in  ruins,  which  was  originally  deligned  to 
defend  the  ffeep  defcent  towards  the  town,  and  a high  hill 
oppofite  to  it.  This  vale  feemed  to  have  been  fcooped  out 
by  the  force  of  a violent  torrent,  rolling  along  with  it  great 
rocks  which  Hood  in  its  paffage,  and  emptying  itfelf  with 
them  into  the  fea.  There  a fmall,  irregular,  and  unfafe  har- 
bour was  formed  by  thefe  rocks,  while  the  current  itfelf  is  di- 
mimfhed  into  a flream,  fo  fmalL  and  fluggiih,  that  it  cannot 
clear  its  mouth  from  the  fands  which  the  tide  throws  in, 
and  by  which  it  is  almoit  choaked  up.  On  each  fide  of  this 
little  flream  are  remains  of  dwellings  of  confiderable  folidity 
and  fize  ; and  the  fragments  of  glafs  luffres,  Hill  hanging 
from  the  ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments,  denote  the  ele- 
gance or  riches  that  were  once  difplayed  in  this  now  deferted 
place.  It  had  formerly  300  houfes  built  of  rough  Hone,  a 
church,  and  a convent.  But  fir  George  Staunton,  who 
vifited  it  in  his  “ Embaffy  to  China”  fays,  that  not  above 
half  a dozen  families  remained  in  it  ; the  reH  had  abandoned 
it,  or  perifhed.  He  adds  vol.  i.  p.  135.)  here  was  Hill, 
however,  an  attempt  at  a flight  manufactory  of  Hriped 
cotton  flips,  the  fame  as  are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Africans  on  the  Main,  who  pay  for  them 
in  (laves,  elephants’  teeth,  and  Arabic  gum.  The  governor 
now  refides  at  Porto  Praya,  which  is  frequented^by  the  fhips 
that,  for  commercial  or  other  purpofes,  touch  at  this  ifland. 
See  Porto  Praya. 
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Jago  de  los  Cavalleros,  Sf.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola  ; 90  miles  N.  of  St.  Domingo.  N.  lat.  10  36'. 
W.  long.  70  52'. 

Jago  de  Compojklla,  St.  See  Compostella. 

Jago  del  EJlero , St , a town  of  South  America,  capital  of 
the  country  of  Tucuman,  and  fee  of  a bifhop  ; fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dolce,  which  is  here  large  and  navigable 
for  veffels  of  burthen,  and  which  affords  great  plenty  and 
variety  of  fifli.  The  town  contains  about  300  houfes,  or 
500  families,  and  is  deftitute  of  walls,  ditch,  ©r  other  fence. 
The  inhabitants  are  moltly  meitizos  and  nmlattoes,  of  a dark 
yellow  complexion,  indolent  and  fickly  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  more  additted  to  pleafure  than  labour. 
Surrounded  with  foreits,  and  fituated  on  a plain,  the  town 
ftiffers  from  a ffagnation  of  air.  It  has  hardlv  300  men  fit 
for  bearing  arms.  The  women,  who  are  generally  handfome, 
are  troubled  with  fwellings  or  wens  in  the  throat.  The  ad- 
jacent country  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rice,  barley,  and 
all  forts  of  fruits,  particularly  figs  and  raifins.  The  forelis, 
which  yield  abundance  of  game,  are  infeffed  with  tygers  and 
other  beafls  of  prey  ; 650  miles  N.N.W  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
N.  lat.  270  46  . W.  long.  65  12'. 

Jago  de  Gutagayta,  St.,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe 
of  La  Plata,  and  chief  town  of  the  jurifdiction  of  Chicas, 
under  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  80  miles  S.  of 
Potoli. 

Jago  de  Leon,  St.,  See  Cauaccas. 

Jago  de  los  Montanas,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Quito  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Francifco  de  Borja. 

Jago  Sanahez,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana  ; 25  miles  S.  of 
Corrientes. 

Jago  de  los  Valles,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  GuaHeca,  on  the  river  Panuco  ; 60  miles  S.  of 
Panuco.  N.  lat.  22  40'.  W.  long.  100’ 36'. 

Jago  de  la  Vega,  St.  See  Spanish  Town. 

Jago  de  Veragua,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of 
Veragua,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  abounding  with  maize, 
plantains,  & c.  and  plenty  of  cattle.  It  contains  an  elegant 
hofpital,  and  is  the  feat  of  a governor,  whofe  authority 
extends  over  14  towns  and  villages;  no  miles  S.W.  of 
Porto-Bello.  Nat.  lat.  8 40'.  W.  long.  8i°  46'. 

Jago,  St.  Military  Order  of.  See  St.  James  of  the  Sword. 

JAGODINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  EuropeanT urkey, 
in  Servia,  on  a fmall  river,  which  runs  into  the  Morava  ; 60 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  45"  15'.  E.  long.  20  56  . 

JAGOLEEAH,  town  of  Bengal ; 21  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Calcutta. 

JAGOTPOUR,  a town  of  Ilindooffan,  in  Oude;  16 
miles  N.  of  Manickpour. 

JAGOVAT,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia;  12  miles  N. 
of  Erivan. 

.TAGRA,  or  Jaggeiiy,  a name  given  to  a peculiar  fpecies 
of  f igar,  prepared  from  the  cocoa-nut.  This  is  prepared 
in  Ceylon  from  a liquor  called  “ toddy,”  procured,  by  in- 
cilion,  from  the  top  of  the  tree  where  the  leaves  (hoot  up  ; 
a flit  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  tree  with  a knife  over  night, 
and  a “ chatty,”  or  earthen  pot,  fufpended  from  the  branches 
fo  as  to  receive  the  juice,  which  immediately  begins  to  diflil, 
and  continues  to  do  fo  till  next  morning,  when  the  pot  is  re- 
moved. This  liquor,  when  drank  before  the  heat  of  the  rifing 
fun  has  caufed  it  to  ferment,  is  very  wholefome  and  cooling, 
and  operates  as  a gentle  purgative.  But  upon  being  fermented 
it  becomes  intoxicating  ; and  in  this  Hate  is  well  known  to 
the  European  foldiers,  who  ufe  it  in  large  quantities  when 
they  cannot  procure  the  arrack  diitilled  from  it.  Arrack 
in  Ceylon  is  wholly  made  from  toddy,  and  whole  woods  of 
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the  cocoa-tree  are  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
it.  A barm  or  yeaft  arifes  from  this  procefs,  equal  to  that 
which  is  procured  from  our  malt  liquor  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  whilky.  The  toddy  is  likewife  made  into 
vinegar,  and  yields  a fpecies  of  coarfe  black  fugar  known  by 
the  above  name. 

Jagra,  .or  Giarra,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa, 
producing  plenty  of  rice,  cotton,  and  corn,  a little  S.  of  the 
river  Gambia  ; about  50  miles  from  the  fea. 

JAGRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Na- 
gore  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Nagore. 

JAGRENATPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 10  miles 
N.W.  of  Purneah  — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  W. 

of  Iflamabad Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 65 

miles  S.S  E.  of  Hajypour. 

JAGUA,  a tovvnof  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  85  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Havannah. 

JAGUACAH-GUACU,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a 
Brafilian  bird  of  the  king-fiiher  kind,  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  papa  peexe.  See  Alcedo  Alcyon. 

JAGUARA,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Onca. 

JAGUARACA,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fifh,  in  many  things  refemblirig  the  fcorpius  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  of  the  iize  of  the  frelh-water  perch,  and  its 
mouth  is  very  large,  but  without  teeth.  It  is  caught  among 
the  rocks,  and  is  a very  well  tailed  fifh.  Margrave. 

JAGUA RETE,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Difcolor. 

JAGUILMA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Pfittacus ; 
which  fee. 

JAIL.  See  Gaol. 

jAiL-iAuw,  in  Medicine.  See  Fever  and  Typhus. 

JAHANABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  22J  55'.  E.  long.  S7  J 55b 

JAHANAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 10  miles  W.  of 
Kifhenagur. 

JAHEDHIANS,  a fe£t  of  Mahometans,  the  followers 
of  Amru  Ebn  Bahr,  furnamed  A1  Jahedh,  a great  dodtor  of 
the  Motazalites,  and  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his 
compofitions,  who  differed  from  his  brethren  in  imagining 
that  the  damned  would  not  be  eternally  tormented  in  hell, 
but  would  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  fire,  and  that  the 
fire  would  of  itfelf  attract  them,  without  any  neceffity  of  their 
going  into  it.  He  alfo  taught  that  if  man  believed  God  to 
be  his  Lord,  and  Mohammed  the  apoftle  of  God,  he  became 
one  of  the  faithful,  and  was  obliged  to  nothing  further.  Of 
the  Koran,  he  ufed  to  fay  it  was  a body,  which  might  fome- 
times  be  turned  into  a man,  and  fometimes  into  a beail ; 
feeming  to  agree  with  the  notion  of  thofe  who  affert  the 
Koran  to  have  two  faces,  one  of  a man,  the  other  of  a beaft  ; 
thus  probably  intimating  the  double  interpretation  which 
it  will  admit  of,  according  to  the  letter,  or  the  fpirit. 

, JAHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia;  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Angura. 

JAHNU,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  called  the  father  of  the 
Ganges,  from  an  extravagant  ltory  of  an  auftere  fage,  named 
Jahnu,  having  been  difturbed  at  his  devotions  by  the  intrufion 
of  the  river.  In  anger  he  fwallowed  the  whole  ftream,  but, 
relenting,  poured  it  forth  again  from  an  incifion  in  his  thigh, 
or,  according  to  others,  from  his  ear.  Ridiculous  as  this 
wild  ftory  may  feem,  it  has  probably  fome  hiilorical  allufion, 
for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  both  the  hiftory  and  fcience 
of  the  Hindoos  are  veiled  in  mythological  fables,  taken  li- 
terally by  the  people,  the  Brahmans  only  poffeffing  a know- 
ledge of  their  real  import.  This  fable  of  Jahnu  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Hindoo  writings,  and  affords  confiderable  fcope 
for  poetical  exuberance.  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

JAHNUVI,  a name  of  the  river  Ganges,  or  Ganga,  as  it 
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would  be  more  properly  written.  The  river  obtained  this 
appellation,  which  means  the  offspring  of  Jahnu,  from  the 
circumftance  above  mentioned. 

JAHUPICE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

JAICZA,  a town,  with  a caltle,  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bofnia,  near  the  river  Pliva  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Banjaluka. 

JAICZI,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia,  on  the  Jihon  ; 36 
miles  S.  of  Bokhara. 

JAIMINI,  in  Philofophy,  the  founder  of  a fchool  in  India, 
profeffing  tenets  fimilar  in  many  parts  to  thofe  taught  by 
Socrates.  Jaimini  inculcated  the  unity  of  the  deity,  rejedling 
the  ilories,  fo  generally  received  by  many  fefts  of  Hindoos, 
of  the  incarnations  of  deities.  He  maintains  that  the  great 
powers  and  attributes  of  the'  deity  Brahma,  Vifhnu,  and, 
Siva  (perfonifications,  of  creation,  prefervation,  and  deilruc- 
tion),  were  men,  who,  through  righteoufnefs,  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfeftion,  and  were  endowed  by  the  deity 
with  qualities  approaching  to  his  own  attributes.  His  fol- 
lowers call  this  doctrine  Purva  Mimanfa,  diftinguifhing  it 
from  another  branch  of  Jaimini’s  philofophy  called  Vedanta, 
between  which  difcrimination  is  not  eafy.  (See  Vedanta.) 
Mimanfa  is  the  general  name  for  the  philofophy  of  Jaimini, 
which  is  upheld  by  many  learned  Hindoos.  It  teaches  the 
eternity  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  univerfe  ; that  bodies  are 
only  a compound  of  atoms,  and  not  produced  from  one 
fubftance  ; that  man  is  a free  agent;  that  rewards  and 
punifhments  hereafter  differ  in  degrees,  according  to  virtue 
or  fin.  The  trail fmigration  of  the  foul  is  alfo  a tenet  in  the 
Mimanfa  philofophy.  See  Mimansa. 

JAINA,  the  founder  of  a feft,  whofe  tenets  have 
fpread  very  extenfively  over  India.  By  fome  authors  the 
feft  of  Jaina,  or  Jina,  as  it  is  fometimes  written,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a fubdivifion  of  that  of  Budha,  or  Boodha 
(fee  Boodha),  while  others  contend  for  its  originality 
and  antiquity  over  mol  other  of  the  fefts  into  which  the 
Hindoos  are  theologically  fubdivided.  Between  the  Jai- 
nas  and  the  Brahmans,  a degree  of  malignity  appears  to 
have  exifted  formerly,  greater  than  is  now  any  way  dif- 
cernib'e.  Abu’l  Fazel,  in  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  a work  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1600,  A.D.  has  the  following  paffage  : 
“ From  the  moft  ancient  times  down  to  the  prefent,  the 
learning  and  wifdom  of  Hindooftan  have  been  confined  to 
the  Brahmans  and  the  followers  of  Jaina  ; but  ignorant  of 
each  other’s  merits  they  have  a mutual  averfion.  Krifhna, 
whom  the  Brahmans”  (of  his  own  left,  he  fhould  have  added, 
for  it  is  not  true  of  them  univerfally)  “ worfhip  as  God, 
the  Jainas  confider  as  an  infernal  flave  ; and  the  Brahmans 
carry  their  averfion  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  en- 
counter a mad  elephant  than  to  meet  a man  of  this  per- 
fuafion.”  This  mutual  malignity  led  to  the  horrible  exceffes 
of  religious  perfecution,  inflamed  by  the  jealoufy  of  rival- 
(hip,  and  the  bafer  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

In  thefe  conflicts  the  Jainas  are  related  to  have  fuffered 
moft  difaftroufly  from  the  fuperior  prowefs  and  addrefs  of 
the  Brahmans  and  their  adherents,  who  deftroyed  the  tem- 
ples, books,  & c.  of  their  ill-fated  opponents,  expelling  the 
remains  of  the  fe£t  to  the  confines  of  India.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  tenacity  of  herefy,  cemented,  as  it  were,  by 
perfecution,  that  the  followers  of  Jaina  are  now  found  to 
have  re-eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  more  central  parts  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  where  the  mildnefs  of  their  manners 
and  tenets  appears  to  gain  them  profelytes  and  refpedl.  It 
is,  however,  on  the  weitern  coafts  of  the  hither  peninfula 
that  this  interefting  people  have  of  late  been  moft  noticed 
by  travellers.  In  the  provinces  of  Kanara  and  Myore,  par- 
ticularly in  the  former,  Jainas  in  confiderable  numbers  now 
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freely  praclife  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  unmc- 
lefted  indulge  in  their  whimlical,  and  extravagantly  inoffenlive 
propenfities.  Their  leading  tenet  is  “ the  lin  of  depriving 
any  animal  of  life,  ’ and  in  obedience  to  this  humane  pre- 
cept, they  not  only  abflain  wholly  from  animal  food,  but 
fome  among  the  llridfer  individuals  will  not  drink  water 
until  it  hath  been  boiled  ; it  being  deemed  lefs  criminal  fo 
to  kill  the  animalculse  than  to  deflroy  them  in  their  llomachs. 
Others  carry  a broom  to  fweep  the  ground  on  which  they 
tread  or  lit,  left  they  inadvertently  crufh  an  infeft.  The 
Jainas  are  the  fe£t  who  endow  the  liofpitals  for  animals  and 
reptiles,  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  feverai  tra- 
vellers. Thefe  hofpitals  are  called  Pinjri-pala,  meaning  an 
enclofure  of  protection,  and  afford  it  to  almoft  every  de- 
fcriptiotl  of  animal,  monkies  more  efpecially  ; weevils  and 
other  diminutive  reptiles  are  nurfed  in  thefe  receptacles  of 
ill-directed  charity.  The  Jainas  are  deilts  in  doctrine;  they 
worfhip  one  fupreme  being  under  the  denomination  of  Ar- 
hang  Paramatma,  which  in  the  Sanfcrit  language  means 
the  lupreme  foul  ; they  rejeft  the  polytheifm  and  incar- 
nations of  the  orthodox  Hindoos,  but  they  honour,  almoft  to 
deification,  twenty-four  holy  perfons  whom  they  call  Ary- 
huntas,  of  whom  images  are  made  and  placed  in  their  tem- 
ples. Of  thefe  Aryhuntas,  or  Tirthunkaras,  as  they  are 
otherwife  denominated,  Riftiaba  Deva  is  the  firff  in  point 
of  time  and  veneration.  To  him  are  aicribed  the  exilfing 
books  of  their  laws,  religion,  and  morals  : of  thefe  facred 
perfons  and  books  lilts  are  given,  with  many  curious  par- 
ticulars refpeCting  the  Jainas  of  Guzerat,in  Moor's  Plindoo 
Infanticide.  All  the  Aryhuntas  have  the  common  deno- 
mination of  Deva,  meaning  divine,  or  God  like,  appended 
to  their  names.  Among  the  Jainas  the  divifion  into  tribes 
or  cnjles  is  not  obfervable  as  among  other  Hindoos  ; Yati 
and  Sravaka  being  their  only  diftinftions.  The  former  are 
a fort  of  priell,  or  rather  fpiritual  preceptor,  who  read  and 
expound  to  the  Sravakas  or  laity,  the  Saftras  or  feriptures 
of  the  Jaina  faith.  The  Yatis  are  devoted  to  religion  from 
their  infancy,  and  are  admitted  to  this  diftinftion  after  a due 
courfe  of  ltudy  and  piety.  They  profefs  celibacy  and  ab- 
flinence,  reciting  a verfe  faid  to  comprize  their  duties  : 

“ that  perfon  who  keeps  his  five  fenfes  under  fubjection  is  a 
Yati  this  denotes  the  Yati  with  the  Jainas  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a Saniaffy  among  the  orthodox  Hindoos.  (See 
Saxiassy.  ) The  Yati  lives  by  charity  ; he  may  not  drefs 
his  food  himfelf,  nor  eat  while  the  fun  is  below  the  horizon  ; 
roots  of  all  forts,  honey  and  butter  unclarified,  are  prohi- 
bited ; all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  produced 
above  ground,  with  milk  and  ghee,  or  butter  clarified,  are 
lawful  food.  The  Yati  is  fuppofed  to  have  renounced  the 
world  and  all  fenfual  gratifications  ; he  affedts  a contempla- 
tive indifference,  performing  no  offices  of  mourning  or  re- 
joicing. The  Yati  performs  no  religious  rites  ; he  is  merely 
an  afcetic  and  fpiritual  guide.  The  Sravakas  refort  to 
fome  fe£fs  of  orthodox  Brahmans  for  the  performance  of 
marriage,  funeral,  and  other  ceremonies.  See  Sravaka 
and  Yati. 

The  Jainas,  like  the  other  Baudhas,  or  adherents  of  Budha, 
are  additfled  to  gigantic  fculpture.  In  the  province  of 
Kanara  is  a colofial  figure  of  Jaina-deva,  of  a magnitude  un- 
equalled perhaps  by  any  now  in  exiltence.  Of  this  ifatue 
major  Moor  has  given  a defeription  and  a plate  in  his  Hindoo 
Pantheon.  It  is  upwards  of  feventy  feet  in  height,  and 
being  fituated  on  an  eminence,  called  Indra-giri,  or  the  hill 
of  Indra,  is  feen  in  all  directions  from  a diftance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles.  Major  Moor’s  print  is  taken  from  a (ketch 
in  the  collection  of  lord  Wellington,  who  has  vifited  the 
ffiatue,  and  judged  that  the  hill  on  which  it  now  feems  to 
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(land,  was  once  confider&bly  higher,  and  that  it  has  been 
cut  away,  leaving  only  the  figure  ; a mode  of  fculpture 
(imilar,  although  under  different  circum  (lances,  to  the  fub- 
terranean  excavations  of  Elephanta,  Kenereh,  and  other 
temples.  It  is,  major  Moor  obferves,  difficult  to  conceive 
how  in  any  other  mode  fuch  a mafs  of  (lone  could  have  been 
lo  fituated,  its  magnitude  precluding  the  fuppofition  of  con- 
veyance and  ereftion.  Other  colofial  figures  of  the  Jainas 
of  Kanara  are  deferibed  and  reprefented  in  the  Plindoo  Pan- 
theon ; alfo  a very  beautiful  obelifk,  52  feet  in  height,  the 
(haft  of  one  (tone,  in  front  of  one  ot  their  temples,  indi- 
cating a degree  of  tafte  and  refinement  in  architectural  fei- 
ence,  that  could  (carcely  be  expected  under  the  political 
and  theological  difeouragements  to  which  the  perfecuted 
Jainas  are  believed  to  have  been  fubjeCted.  One  fingularity  is 
(Irikingly  obf  t vable  in  all  the  images,  colofial  or  diminu- 
tive, of  the  Baudhas  and  Jainas  ; they  have  woolly  frizzled 
heads,  and  many  of  them  thick  lips  ; fuch  as  might  be 
expected  in  Africa,  but  altogether  diffimilar  to  the  features 
and  lank  hair  of  the  Hindoos.  See  on  the  lubjedt  of  this 
article  Afiatic  Relearches,  vol.  ix.  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. Moor’s  Hindoo  Infanticide. 

JAINAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Mahu'r  ; 38  miles  N.  of  Neermul. 

JAIRE,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Leman  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Geneva. 

JAK  in  Jakko , a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft, 
.TAKA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  500  miles  from  the  fea, 
with  a capital  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Se- 
negal.— Alfo,  a town  and  diftridt  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
coaft. 

JAKAI,  a town  of  Circaffia  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Efki- 
kefek 

JAKIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ardra, 
on  the  Slave  coaft,  where  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  fac- 
tories, till  they  were  driven  away  by  the  king  of  Dahomv. — 
Alio,  a river  which  feparates  the  country  of  Ardra  from 
Benin,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Grand  Popo. 

JAKIRA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  coaft  ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Adorn. 

JAKOBSPIAVN,  a Danifli  fettlement  in  Greenland. 
JAKOWIZINA,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Braclaw ; 36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

JAE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran  ; 210 
miles  N.  of  Kidge. 

JALA,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  N.  lat.  1 1°  45'. 

JALAC,  a town  of  Nubia,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ta- 
caze  and  Nile;  240  miles  S.  of  Sennaar.  N.  lat.  17’  50'. 
E.  long  34  10'.  ? 

JALALABAD,  a town  of  Candahar,  in  the  country 
of  Cabul,  on  the  river  Kameh  ; 60  miles  E. S.E.  of  Cabul. 
N.  lat.  34  6'.  E.  long.  69  45'.  —Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  circar  of  Schaurunpour  ; 26  miles  from 
Schaurunpour. 

JALALGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal,  and  principal  place 
of  the  province  of  Bajoohow  ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Goragop. 

N.  lat.  25  28  . E.  long.  82  30'. 

JALALPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Schaurunpour  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Merat. 

JALAMLAM,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 35  miles  S.  of 
Mecca. 

JALANGHI-LIMAN,  a town  of  Aliatie  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Smyrna. 

JALAP,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  fo  called  from  the  name 
of  the  country,  viz.  Chalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a province  in  New 
Spain,  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  whence  it  is 
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brought,  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  the  convolvulus,  or  the 
convolvulus  with  variable  leaves,  foot-lfalks  with  i’ingie 
flowers,  and  a tuberous  root.  Botanifts  have  differed  much 
with  refpedf  to  the  officinal  jalap  plant ; Linnaeus,  following 
Clufnis,  Plunder,  Tournefort,  and  others,  fir  lb  referred  it 
to  the  Mtrabilis ; but  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Materia 
Medica,  he  adopts  the  opinions  of  Iiay  and  Miller,  in  con- 
fidering  it  a convolvulus ; and,  indeed,  after  the  account  given 
of  this  plant  by  Dr.  Houilon,  no  reafonable  doubt  can  re- 
main on  this  fubjedf. 

The  mechoacan  and  this  are  reckoned  of  a fpecies  ; and 
therefore  as  this  is  fometimes  called  mechoacana  nigra , that 
goes  as  often  by  the  name  of  jalapium  album. 

As  jalap  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, it  has  its  place  in  medicine ' only  fince  thofe  parts  of 
America,  which  produce  it,  have  been  traded  to  by  the 
Europeans.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought  to  Europe 
about  the  year  1610. 

The  jalap  roots  are  brought  over  in  thin  tranfverfe  dices, 
and  alfo  whole,  of  an  oval  fhape,  folid,  hard,  and  heavy  ; of 
a blackifh  colour  on  the  outiide  or  cortical  part,  and  inter- 
nally of  a dark  greyilh,  with  feveral  black  circular  If  rice  ; 
the  hardeft,  darkeif  coloured,  and  thofe  which  have  the  molt 
of  thefe  refinous  veins,  are  the  belt.  This  root  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell  or  tale  ; but  to  the  tongue  and  the  throat  it 
manifefts  a flight  degree  of  pungency. 

The  medicinal  adficity  of  jalap  refides  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  refin,  which,  though  given  in  fmall  dofes,  oc- 
cafions  violent  tormina.  The  gummy  part  bears  an  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  relinous,  and  is  found  to  have 
little  or  no  cathartic  power,  but  as  a diuretic  it  is  extremely 
adfive. 

In  dofes  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a dram,  it  is  an  effectual 
and  fafe  purgative,  very  rarely  occaiioning  any  fevere  gripes 
or  naufea.  Jalap  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  drop  Gcal  and 
oilier  cafes,  in  v,  ’’ich  ferous  humours  are  to  be  evacuated. 
Jalap,  in  large  doies,  or  when  joined  with  calomel,  is  re- 
commended as  an  anthelmintic  and  a hydragogue  ; and  from 
its  general  efficacy  in  dropfies  was  called  “ Panacea  Hydro- 
picorum.”  Hoffman  tliought  it  particularly  improper  and 
unfafe  to  adminifter  this  medicine  to  children  ; but  Dr. 
Cullen  obferves,  that  if  jalap  be  well  triturated  before  ex- 
hibition with  a hard  powder,  and  the  cryftals  of  tartar  are 
the  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  it  will  operate  in  leffer  dofes  than 
when  taken  by  ltfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  moderately, 
and  without  griping.  Except,  he  fays,  when  given  in  very 
large  dofes,  I have  not  found  it  to  be  heating  to  the  fyftem; 
and  if  it  be  triturated  with  a hard  fugar,  it  becomes,  in  mo- 
derate doles,  a fafe  medicine  for  children,  which  in  this  form 
they  will  readily  receive,  as  the  jalap  itfelf  has  very  little 
tafte.  But  it  fliould  not  be  adminitlered,  fays  Geoffroy,  in 
acute  fevers,  nor  to  perfons  of  dry  and  hot  conftitutions ; 
for  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  liable  to  the  fame  mi; chiefs  as  other 
acrid  purgatives,  and  will  fometimes  bring  on  heat  and  in- 
flammations in  the  vifeera. 

The  preparations  of  jalap  in  life  with  us  are  a tindfure,  an 
extradf,  and  a refin.  The  tindfure  is  made  by  macerating 
eight  ounces  of  jalap  root  powdered  in  two  pints  of  proof 
fpirit  for  14  days,  and  Graining.  The  extract  is  prepared 
by  fir  It  drawing  a tmdlure  from  the  powdered  root  with 
redfified  fpirit,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  of  the  root 
and  four  pints  of  the  fpirit,  macerating  the  root  in  the  fpirit 
for  four  days,  and  pouring  off  the  tindfure  ; then  boiling  the 
refiduum  in  ten  pints  of  water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  two 
pints  ; then  drain  the  tindfure  and  decodtion  feparately,  and 
let  the  former  be  diftilled,  and  the  latter  evaporated  until 
each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Laftly,  mix  the  extradf  with 


the  refin,  and  reduce  it  to  a proper  confidence.  Let  the 
extradf  be  kept  in  a foft  date  fit  "for  forming  pilis,  and  in  a 
hard  date  fo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This 
extradf  may  be  taken  by  itfelf  in  dofes  of  twelve  grains,  or 
more.  Jalap  root,  digeded  in  as  much  redfified  fpirit  as 
will  cover  it  to  the  height  of  about  four  fingers,  gives  out 
the  greateft  part  of  the  refinous  matter  in  which  its  adfivity 
refides,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a yellowifli  brown 
colour.  On  infpilfating  the  filtered  tindfure  to  about  pne- 
lialf,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  the  liquor  becomes  milky,  and  on  handing  depofits 
the  pure  refill.  This  preparation,  by  itfelf,  irritates  and 
gripes  much,  without  proving  conliderably  purgative  ; blit 
thoroughly  triturated  with  tedaceous  or  other  powders,  or 
with  foap,  or  ground  with  almonds,  or  powdered  gum  ara- 
bic,  and  made  into  an  emulfion  with  water,  or  diffolved  in 
redfified  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyru-p, 
that  the  folution  may  bear  being  diluted  with  watery  liquors 
without  precipitation,  it  purges,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten 
grains,  as  effectually,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  as  mildly  as 
the  jalap  in  fubdance.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  the  exhibition  of  jalap  in 
powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of  cryftals  of  tartar.  The 
dofe  of  the  iimpie  powder  is  commonly  from  one  fcruple  to 
two  ; of  the  compound  powder  it  may  be  double  this  quan- 
tity, which  is  nearly  equal  to  10  or  15  grains  of  the  ex- 
tradf, or  about  two  drams  of  the  tindfure.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot. 

After  all  the  preparations  the  chemids  have  invented  for 
this  root,  the  beft  way  of  giving  it  is  in  fubdance.  Mr. 
Bolduc,  in  his  analyfis  of  it,  found,  that  when  he  feparated 
its  faline  and  its  refinous  parts,  by  making  extradfs  of  it, 
firft  with  fpirits  of  wine,  and  then  with  water,  that  the  faline 
or  watery  extradf  was  much  larger  in  quantity  than  the 
other,  but  that  it  purged  weakly  ; and  that  the  refinous  ex- 
tradf, though  it  operated  in  a fmall  dofe,  was  yet  a very 
rough  medicine ; fo  that  the  beft  way  or  ufing  them  was 
together,  and  that  nature  gave  us  the  medicine  ready  pre- 
pared. Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1701. 

However,  others  have  obierved,  that  the  extradfs  of  jalap 
appear  preferable  to  the  root  in  fubdance,  not  only  011  ac- 
count of  the  dofe  being  rendered  fmaller  by  the  rejedfion  of 
the  woody  parts,  but  likewiie  as  being  more  uniform  and 
certain  in  ftrength.  Lewis. 

Many  fraudulent  chemifts,  when  jalap  is  dear,  have  a 
trick  of  putting  fcammony,  which  is  of  itfelf  aimed  all 
refin,  among  it,  and  fometimes  gamboge ; by  which  means 
they  can  afford  to  fell  it  cheaper  than  the  price  it  can  be 
honeftly  made  for.  But  their  mod  curious  cheat  is  in  mixing 
it  with  the  common  black  refin  ; two  parts  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former.  But  this  may  be  known  by  putting  it 
into  redfified  fpirit,  which  will  again  diffolve  the  refin  of 
jalap,  but  not  touch  the  other.  The  virtues  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  root,  but  it  works  rougher,  becaufe  all 
fubftances  flick  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion  much  pain  and  uneafinefs  ; for  which  rcafon  this  is  cor- 
redfed  with  fugar,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  like by  which 
means  it  is  brought  into  the  fame  ftate  as  nature  prefents  it 
in  the  root.  For  fome  purpofe®,  indeed,  where  the  form  is 
required  to  be  fmall,  as  often  in  adminiftration  to  children, 
this  is  mod  convenient.  Its  dofe  is  from  three  grains  to  one 
fcruple. 

Jalap  poffeffes  a fermenting  power  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree, and  is  laid  to  be  ufed  with  this  intention  by  brewers 
and  diftillers. 

JALAPA,  in  Botany.  See  Convolvulus  and  Miha- 
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JALASJARVI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Wafa;  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chriftine- 
ftadt. 

JALEA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 1 2 
miles  S.W.  of  Adramitti. 

JALEH,  a kind  of  raft  of  a particular  conftruftion, 
ufed  in  navigating  fome  of  the  rivers  in  India,  particularly 
the  Cabul  or  Kameh,  on  which  fome  of  the  emperors  have 
made  voyages  down  this  river  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jalalabad,  60  or  70  miles  below  Cabul,  to  Pailhawur.  As 
no  embarkations  of  the  hollow  kind  are  in  ufe,  it  feems  to 
prove  that  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids  ; for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  body  of  water  in  the  Kameh 
is  fufficient  to  carry  boats. 

JALEMGORY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Sollapour  j 18  miles  E.  of  Sollapour. 

JALEMUS,  IaXifj.0  , or  Jalemia,  in  Antiquity,  a kind 
of  mournful  fong  ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other 
affedting  accident ; fuch  as  the  Linos  was  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Maneros among  the  Egyptians.  (See  Song.)  Hence 
the  Greek  proverbs  had  their  original,  ikXe jwa  odcjote po,-,  or 
-HyooTE 50-;,  i.  e.  more  fad  or  colder  than  a jalemus,  si;  txc 
Eyl^awrTEOf,  worthy  to  he  ranked  among  jalemufes.  Mem. 
Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  xiii.  p.  554. 

JALI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, about  five  miles  in  circuit;  four  miles  S.E.  of 
Stanchio. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 70  miles 
N.  of  Negara. 

JALIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  diftridl  of  La  Paliffe  ; 15  miles  S.E  of  Moulins. 
The  place  contains  482,  and  the  canton  81 14  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  280  kiliometres,  in  1 2 communes. 

JALLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Durbungah. 

JALLACOTTA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Tenda ; 10  miles  W.  of  Tenda.  N.  lat.  13^.  W.  long. 
12°  9'. 

JALLAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Chollet. 

JALLAS,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  ioto  the  At- 
lantic, N.  lat.  42c  59'.  W.  long.  90  12'. 

JALLINDAR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Lahore,  of  confiderable  extent,  between  the  rivers 
Setledge  and  Beyah. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  this  diltridt ; 30 
miles  E.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat.  31  16'.  E.  long.  75°  25'. 

JALLOFFS,  or  Yalloffs,  a people  inhabiting  an  ex- 
tenfive  interior  territory  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Gam- 
bia to  the  fouth,  and  the  Senegal  to  the  north  and  eaft  ; or 
between  about  140  and  i6:>  N.  lat.  and  13°  and  if  W. 
long.  Of  thefe  people  little  certain  is  known  ; but  they  are 
reprefented  as  of  an  exceeding  black,  and  more  beautiful 
complexion  and  more  regular  features  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

JALLONKADOO,  an  extenlive  country  of  Africa, 
lying  between  Guinea  on  the  S.W.  and  Manding  on  the 
N.E.  and  containing  either  the  fprings  or  firft  courfes  of  the 
rivers  Niger  and  Senegal,  and  alfo  of  feveral  other 
ftreams  which  form  the  Boki,  Furkoomah,  Wonda,  Ko- 
koro,  & c.  It  is  between  the  parallels  of  1 1°  and  12  N. 
lat.  and  6°  and  90  E.  long. 

JALLYNE,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  W.  ofNagore. 

JALOAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  ofKooch. 

JALOAR,  a town  of  the  Carnatic;  feven  miles  N.  of 
Ootatore. 

JA  LONITZA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Wala- 
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chia,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 95  miles  S.W.  of 
Ifmail. 

JALOUR,  a large  town  of  Hindooftan,  fituated  on  a 
mountain  difficult  of  accefs,  in  the  country  of  Agimere,  and 
circar  of  Sirowy  ; 63  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oudipour.  N.  lat. 
25°  15  . E.  long.  73°  40'. 

JALOWKA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki;  24  miles  S.  of  Grodno. 

JALPUG,  a lake  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia, 
30  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad,  communicating 
with  the  Danube,  and  receiving  water  from  a river  called 
by  the  fame  name  at  Tabak  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Ifmail. 

JALYSUS,  or  Jalissum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
fituated  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  ; founded, 
according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Danaides,  and  fortified  on 
occafion  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

JAM,  a town  of  Greater  Bucharia ; 10  miles  S.  of  Sa- 
marcand. 

Jam,  or  Jamb,  in  the  language  of  our  lead-miners  in 
Mendip,  a thick  bed  of  ftone,  which  hinders  their  work 
when  they  are  purfuing  the  veins  of  ore. 

JAMA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  9 10'. 

JAMACAII,  m Ornithology.  See  Oruoi.us  Jamacaii. 

JAM  ADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Xicoco  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Ovutli. 

JAMADAGNI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , is  the  father  of 
Parafu  Rama,  by  his  wife  Runeka.  (See  Runeka.)  He 
was  a pious  Brahman,  who,  in  his  retirement,  wasentrufted 
by  Indra  with  the  charge  of  Surabhi,  the  wonderful  cow, 
which  granted  every  defire,  hence  named  alfo  Kam-denu. 
(See  Surabhi.)  On  a particular  occafion  he  entertained  the 
raja  Diruj  in  fo  magnificent  a ftile  as  to  excite  his  aitonifti- 
ment,  until  he  learned  the  fecret  of  the  ineftimable  animal 
poffeffed  by  his  hoft.  Impelled  by  covetoufnefs,  or  rather 
heart-hardened  by  the  gods,  who  willed  the  raja’s  punifh- 
ment  fhould  appear  to  be  the  immediate  refult  of  that  bafe 
paffion,  the  raja  demanded  the  cow  from  the  holy  Brahman; 
and  ©n  refufal  reforted  to  ftratagem  and  force,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Jamadagni,  but  not  in  fuccefs  with  refpedl 
to  the  cow,  which  difappeared.  Jamadagni  is  dated  to  be 
defeended  from  Blirigu  the  fon  of  Brahma,  and  is  one  of  the 
feven  Rifhis,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  creative  power. 
Msor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon.  See  Rishis  and  Menus. 

JAMADSUKURI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in 
the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Nambu. 

JAMAGA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  ; 
22  miles  E.  of  Udo. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  difeovered 
by  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  his  fecond  expedition  to  the 
New  World,  May  3,  A.  D.  1494*  retaining  its  original 
name.  The  early  Spanifli  hiftorians  for  Jamaica  wrote  Xay- 
maca,  which  in  the  language  of  the  nation  is  faid  to  have 
fignified  “ a country  abounding  in  fprings.”  Columbus 
having  at  firft  named  the  ifland  “ St.  Jago,”  Oldmixon,  and 
fome  other  writers,  erroneoufly  fuppofe  that  Jamaica  was  the 
augmentative  of  James.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about 
nine  years  after  its  firft  difeovery  that  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquainting  himfelf  further  with  the  ifland  ; in  con- 
fequence  of  a ftorin  which  compelled  him,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1503,  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola  from  Veragua,  to 
feek  refuge  in  a fmall  harbour  on  the  N.  fide,  called  to  this 
day  “Don  Chriftppher’s  Cove.”  About  feven  teen  years 
elapfed  after  the  Spaniards  had  firft  fixed  themfelves  in  Hif- 
paniola before  they  feem  to  have  entertained  any  ferious  de- 
fign  of  fending  forth  a colony  to  take  poffeffion  of  Jamaica  ; 
and  the  negleft  of  it  was  probably  owing  to  its  producing 
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neither  gold  nor  filver.  At  length,  however,  Diego,-  the 
fon  ot  the  much  injured  Columbus,  and  the  heir  of  his  for- 
tunes, inliituted  a memorable  procefs  againft  his  fovereign 
before  the  council  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  and  obtained 
from  this  court  a decifion  in  favour  of  his  pretenfions.  The 
council  pronounced  hun  hereditary  viceroy  and  high  ad- 
miral of  all  the  countries  and  iflands  difcovered  by  his  fa- 
ther. Diego,  thus  landtioned  in  his  proceedings  by  the  high 
authority  of  this  court,  embarked,' with  a fpiendid  retinue, 
for  his  government  of  Hifpaniola,  to  which  the  king  had 
reluftantly  appointed  him  ; determined  at  the  fame  time  to 
enforce  his  pretenfions.  In  July  1508  he  arrived  at  Hif- 
paniola, where  he  found  two  perfons  actually  invelled  by 
the  king  with  two  feparate  governments,  that  comprehended 
the  whole  continent  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
including  alfo  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  Diego,  thus  deprived 
of  his  rights,  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  nominating,  in  particular  to  the  governments  ot  Ve- 
ragua  and  Jamaica,  the  prior  difeoverv  of  both  thefe  coun- 
tries beingacircumllance  of  univerfal  notoriety.  For  fecuring 
his  claim  to  Jamaica  he  fent  thither,  in  November  1509, 
Juan  de  Efquivel  with  about  70  men.  Under  this  gallant 
and  equally  humane  commander,  the  natives  were  induced 
to  fubmit  without  effufion  of  blood,  and  profecuted  their 
labours  in  planting  cotton,  and  railing  other  commodities 
which  yielded  great  profit.  After  a few  years  he  died, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  governors  of  a very  different  cha- 
racter, who  contributed  to  deftroy  the  inhabitants  and  to 
defolate  the  ifland.  Sixty  thoufand  of  the  wretched  na- 
tives, on  the  moil  moderate  eftimate,  were  exterminated  by 
the  Spaniards  ; fo  that  not  a Angle  defeendant  of  either  fex 
appeared  to  be  alive  when  the  Englifh  took  the  ifland  in 
1655,  nor  perhaps  for  a century  before  that  period.  It  is 
faid,  indeed,  that  a fmall  remnant  of  the  ancient  Indians 
exifts  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  a little  town 
called  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  or  Iwanee,  and  that  thefe  have 
adopted  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Diego 
Columbus,  who  died  in  his  native  country  in  1525  or  1526, 
left  iffue  three  fons  and  two  daughters  ; his  eldelt  fon  Don 
Lewis  fucceeded  to  his  father's  honours  and  extenfive  claims  ; 
and  in  1545,  upon  a compromife  of  a conteit  with  the  em- 
peror, obtained  a grant  of  the  province  ofVeragua  and  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica.  As  he  and  his  brothers  died  without  iffue, 
his  filter  IfabeUa,  who  was  married  to  the  Count  de  Gelvez,  a 
Portuguefe  nobleman  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza,  became 
foie  heirefs  of  the  Columbus  family,  and  by  her  marriage 
conveyed  all  her  rights  to  the  houfe  of  Braganza,  in  whole 
poffeffion  they  remained  till  the  year  1640,  when  they  re- 
verted by  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  confequence 
of  the  revolution,  which  placed  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  From  circumftauces  recited  in 
minute  detail  by  Mr.  Boyan  Edwards,  it  appears  that  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  Spaniards  had  been  guilty 
of  feveral  aggreffions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  that  the  pro- 
testor, in  feeking  redrefs,  manifefted  a regard  to  juftice  by  his 
moderation  and  temper.  An  appeal  was  at  length  made  to 
force;  and  a powerful  armament  was  equipped,  which  mil- 
carried  at  Hifpaniola,  but  fucceeded  at  Jamaica,  which  was 
captured  by  the  Englifh  forces  in  May  1655.  At  this  time 
thewhole  number  of  white  inhabitants  on  the  ifland,  including 
women  and  children,  did  not  exceed  1500  : and  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  plantable  land  was  in  a Hate  of  culti- 
vation. The  number  of  negroes,  who  had  been  firlt  intro- 
duced from  Africa  by  the  Spanifh  fettlers  after  they  had 
exterminated  the  original  proprietors,  nearly  equalled  that 
of  the  whites,  at  the  time  of  its  capture.  The  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  Spanifh  planters,  notorious  for  their  flu  tn  andpe- 
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nury,  con  filled,  befldes  cacao,  of  hog’s  lard  and  hides,  which 
fupplied  the  few  (hips  that  touched  at  their  ports  with  pro- 
vifions,  in  barter  for  European  manufactures  ; and  this  con- 
ftituted  the  whole  of  their  commerce.  After  the  capture  of 
the  ifland,  until  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Englifh. 
in  Jamaica  remained  under  military  jurifdiCtion,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Cromwell  to  have 
eftablifhed  a civil  government  in  the  ifland  on  very  liberal 
principles.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Buca- 
niers,  wiio  reforted  to  this  ifland,  and  who  contributed  by 
their  wealth  and  induftry  to  its  fettlement  and  opulence, 
received  from  the  king  every  kind  of  encouragement  and 
protection  ; and  people  of  all  profeffions,  and  from  al!  parts 
of  the  Britifn  empire,  now  reforted  to  Jamaica.  In  1661 
the  king  appointed  D’Oyley  chief  governor  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  releafe  the  army  from  military  iub or- 
dination, to  ereCI  courts  of  judicature,  and,  with  the  advice 
of  a council,  to  be  eleCted  by  the  inhabitants,  to  pafs  laws 
fuitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  colony.  Thefe  events  may- 
be confulered  as  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  a regular  civil  go- 
vernment in  Jamaica  after  the  Englifh  had  become  mailers 
of  it.  Soon  after  D’Oyley  defired  to  be  recalled,  and  lord 
Windfor  was  appointed  in  his  room  with  inftruftions  to  pub- 
lifh,  on  his  arrival,  a royal  proclamation,  in  which,  for  the  fet- 
tlement of  the  country,  allotments  of  land  were  offered  under 
fuch  terms  as  were  ufual  in  other  plantations,  with  fuch  fur- 
ther privileges  and  immunities  as  the  grantees  (hould  reafon- 
ably  require.  The  proclamation  contained  other  decla* 
rations, which  have  been  always  confidered,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica,  as  a folemn  recognition  and  confirmation  by  the 
crown  of  thofe  rights  which  are  unalienable  from  a fubjeCr 
of  England,  and  of  which,  fo  long  as  he  maintains  his  alle- 
giance, emigration  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  divert  him.  Thele  rights  and  privileges  were 
further  fecured  by  the  American  treaty,  concluded  arid 
figned  at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  June  1670.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  want  of  integrity  and  fteadinefs,  charafteriftic 
in  too  great  a degree  of  Charles  II.,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  1678,  Jamaica  was  involved  in  the  troubles  of  this  reign. 
A new  fyftem  of  legiflation  was  adopted  for  this  ifland  limilar 
to  that  of  the  Irifh  conftitution  under  Povning’s  a£t;  and  the 
earl  of  Carlifle  was  appointed  chief  governor  for  the  purpoie 
of  enforcing  it.  A body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  the  privy 
council  of  England  ; and  a bill  was  offered  to  the  affembly  for 
fettling  a perpetual  revenue  on  the  crown.  I11  future  the 
heads  of  all  bills  (money  bills  excepted)  were  to  be  fuggefted 
in  the  firft  inftance  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  majefty  to  be  approved  or  rejected  at  home  ; 
they  were  then  to  be  returned  under  the  great  feal  in  the 
form  of  laws,  and  palled  by  the  general  affembly,  which 
was  to  be  convened  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  and  the 
bufinefs  of  voting  the  ufual  fupplies  ; unlefs  in  confequence 
of  fpeeial  orders  from  England.  The  affembly  rejefted 
the  new  conftitution  with  indignation.  No  threats  would 
frighten,  no  bribes  could  corrupt,  nor  arts  nor  arguments 
perfuade  them  to  confent  to  laws  that  would  enfiave  their, 
poilerity.  In  confequence  of  this  oppofition,  the  affembly 
had  their  deliberative  powers  reftored  to  them,  and  fir 
Thomas  Lynch  was  appointed  captain-general  and  chief  go. 
vernor  in  the  room  of  lord  Carlifle.  The  Englifh  govern- 
ment claimed  a return  from  the  people  of  Jamaica  for  having 
relinquifhed  an  oppreffive  and  pernicious  project ; but  the  al- 
fembly,  averfe  from  fubje&ing  their  country  to  a permanent 
and  irrevocable  tax,  determined  to  pafs  their  fupply  bills 
. from  year  to  year,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftom.  The 
miniftry,  influenced  by  a kind  of  vindiftive  policy,  advifed 
the  lovereign  to  wave  the  confirmation  of  the  laws,  and  to 
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fuTer  the  admlniilration  of  jitflice  iu  the  ifland  to  remain  on 
a very  precarious  foundation.  In  1728  a compromife  was 
happily  effedled.  The  affembly  confented  to  fettle  on  the 
crown  a (landing  irrevocable  revenue  of  8000/.  per  annum 
on  certain  conditions,  to  which  the  crown  agreed.  The 
principal  of  thefe  conditions  are  as  follow:  viz,,  that  t he 
quit-rents  arifing  within  the  ifland,  then  eftimated  at  1460/. 
per  annum,  fhould  conlfitute  a part  of  fuch  revenue;  that 
the  body  of  their  laws  Ihould  receive  the  royal  afl'ent  ; and 
that  all  fuch  laws  and  Statutes’  of  England,  as  had  been  at 
■any  time  elleemed,  introduced,  tiled,  accepted,  or  received, 
as  laws  in  the  illand,  fhould  be  and  continue  laws  of  Jamaica 
for  ever. 

Jamaica  is  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  4000  miles 
S.W.  of  England  ; having  Hifpaniola,  at  the  diilance  of  30 
leagues,  to  the  E.  ; the  ifland  of  Cuba,  about  the  fame  dif- 
tance,  N.  ; the  gulf  of  Honduras,  W.  ; and  Carthagena, 
on  the  great  continent  of  South  America,  S.  at  the  diilance 
of  143  leagues.  The  centre  of  Jamaica  lies  in  about  18^ 
12'  N.  lat.,  and  about  76  43'  W.  long.  The  climate, 
though  much  mitigated  by  various  caules,  is  extremely 
hot,  with  little  variation  from  January  to  December  ; 
the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal,  the  longelf  and 
fhortelf  day  differing  no  more  than  about  two  hours 
with  little  twilight  ; and  it  is  twelve  at  noon  in  London, 
when  it  is  about  feven  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica.  The 
north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  Aland,  which  are  feparated  by  a 
vaff  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  E.  to  W.,  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  Columbus,  when  he  firlf  difeovered 
Jamaica,  on  the  northern  fide,  and  perceived  that  part  which 
now  conllitutes  the  parifli  of  St.  Anne,  was  ftruck  with 
admiration  at  the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  pro- 
fpeCt.  At  a fmall  diilance  from  the  fliore,  the  country 
rifes  into  hills  with  gentle  acclivity,  which  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  fpacious  vales  and  romantic  inequalities  ; and 
is  beautifully  covered  with  groves  of  pimentos,  forming  by 
their  deeper  tints  a charming  contrail  to  the  verdure  of  the 
fubjacent  turf.  The  foil  is  in  general  a chalky  marie, 
which  produces  a clofe  turf,  as  fmootli  and  even  as  the  finefl 
Englifh  lawn,  and  in  colour  much  brighter.  No  part  of 
the  Weft  Indies  abounds  with  fo  many  delicious  dreams  ; 
every  valley  having  its  rivulet,  and  every  hill  its  cafcade.  On 
the  louthern  fide  of  the  ifland  the  feenery  is  of  a different 
nature  ; its  predominant  feature  being  grandeur  and  fubli- 
mity,  whilfl  the  other  fide  prefents  variety  and  beauty. 
Amidft  precipices  and  inacceffible  cliffs,  however,  there  are 
vaft  plains,  clothed  chiefly  with  extenfive  cane-fields.  To 
the  inequalities  of  furface  that  diltinguilh  this  ifland,  it  is 
owing  that,  although  the  foil  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland 
is  deep  and  very  fertile,  yet  the  produdlive  land  is  but  of 
fmall  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  That  which  is 
a&tially  cultivated  is  of  a middling  quality,  and  requires 
labour  and  manure  to  make  it  yield  liberally. 

Jamaica  is  130  miles  in  length,  and  at  a medium  about 
forty  miles  in  breadth.  Calculating  from  thefe  data, 
the  ifland,  if  it  were  a level  country,  would  contain 
3,840,000  acres;  but  allowing  for  that  great  part  of  it 
which  conliils  of  high  mountains,  and  fuppofing,  at  a mode- 
rate eftimate,  the  increafe  on  that  account  to  be  T’cth  more, 
or  240,000  acres,  the  total  is  4,080,000  acres.  Of  thefe 
no  more  than  1,907,589  were,  in  November  1789,  lo- 
cated, or  taken  up,  by  grants  from  the  crown  ; and  confe- 
quently,  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  lands  is  confidcred  as  of 
no  kind  of  value,  the  expence  of  taking  out  a patent  being 
of  no  great  account  ; and  of  the  located  lands,  Mr.  Edwards 
luppofes  that  little  more  than  one  million  is  at  prefent  in 
cultivation,  In  fugar  plantations,  including  the  land  re- 


ferved  in  woods,  for  the  purpofe  offupplying  (laves,  timber, 
and  fire-wood,  or  appropriated  for  common  paflurage,  all 
which  is  commonly  two-thirds  of  each  plantation,  the  num- 
ber off  acres  may  be  dated  at  639,000.  Of  breeding  farms, 
called  “pens,”  the  number  is  about  400,  and  allowing  to 
each  700  acres,  the  whole  amount  is  280,000;  and  the 
ipace  allowed  to  the  minor  productions,  as  cotton,  coffee, 
pimento  and  ginger,  &c.  including  even  the  provifion  plan- 
tations, may  be  eilimatcd  at  no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
extent  afligned  to  the  pens.  The  refult  of  the  whole  is 
1,059,000  acres,  leaving  upwards  of  three  millions  an  unim- 
proved, unproductive  wildernefs.  The  mountains,  however, 
are  generally  covered  with  extenfive  woods,  containing  excel- 
lent timber  ; fuch  as  the  lignum  vitae,  log-wood,  iron-wood, 
pigeon-wood,  green-heart  firaziletto,  and  bully-trees,  all  of 
which  are  to  a great  degree  heavy,  as  well  as  compaCl  and  im- 
penetrable. Some  of  thefe  are  neceffary  in  mill-work,  and 
would  be  highly  valuable  in  the  Windward  iflands.  Of  fofter 
kinds,  for  boards  and  Ihingles,  the  fpecies  are  innumerable  ; 
and  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties  for  cabinet-work  ; 
and  among  thefe  we  may  enumerate  the  bread-nut,  the  wild- 
lemon,  and  the  well-known  mahogany.  Jamaica  is  not 
only  abundantly  wooded,  but  well  watered  ; the  number  of 
its  rivers  being  reckoned  at  above  100.  It  has  alfo  a variety 
of  medicinal  fprings.  Formerly,  it  is  faid,  the  Spanilh  in- 
habitants had  mines  both  of  lilver  and  copper  ; but  the  pre- 
fent occupiers  emp’oy  their  indullry  more  profitably  on  the 
furface  than  in  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
molt  important  of  its  prefent  natural  produClions  are  fugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  feveral  fpecies  of  grain 
cultivated  in  this  ifland  are,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  producing 
ufually  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  fometimes  three  ; Guinea- 
corn,  producing  one  crop  in  the  year,  planted  in  September, 
and  gathered  in  January  following,  yielding  from  30  to 
60  bufltels  an  acre  : and  various  kinds  of  calavances,  a 
fpecies  of  pea  ; and  rice,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  The 
illand  abounds  alfo  with  different  kinds  of  grafs,  of  excellent 
quality  : the  artificial  grafs,  called  “ Scot’s  grafs,”  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  moll  of  the  fwamps  and  moraffes  of  tbs 
W ell  Indies  ; and  it  is  fo  productive,  that  a fmgle  acre  of 
it  will  maintain  live  horfes  for  a whole  year.  The  “ Guinea- 
grafs”  is  next  in  importance  to  the  fugar-cane,  as  the  grazing 
and  breeding-farms  are  chiefly  fupported  by  it.  Hence 
arifes  the  plenty  of  liorned  cattle,  both  for  the  butcher  and 
planter  ; which  is  fuel),  that  few  markets  in  Europe  furnilh 
beef  of  better  quality,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  Ja- 
maica. Mutton  alfo  is  eheap  and  good.  The  feeds  of  the  Gui- 
nea-grafs  were  brought  from  the  coail  of  Guinea,  as  food  for 
fornr  birds  which  were  prefented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  juftice 
of  the  iflands.  The  feveral  kinds  of  kitchen-garden  produc- 
tions, that  arc  known  in  Europe,  thrive  in  the  mountains  of 
this  illand  ; and  the  markets  of  Kingllon  and  Spanilh  town 
are  fupplied  with  cabbages,  lettuces,  carrots,  turnips, 
parfnips,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  green  peas,  afparagus, 
and  various  forts  of  European  herbs,  in  the  greateit  abun- 
dance. Other  indigenous  productions  that  may  be  claffed 
among  the  efculent  vegetables,  are  plantains,  bananas,  yara3 
of  feveral  varieties,  calalaa  (a  fpecies  of  fpinage),  eddoes, 
caffavi,  and  fvveet  potatoes.  Among  the  more  elegant  fruits 
of  the  ifland  we  may  reckon  the  anana  or  pine-apple,  tamarind, 
papaw,  guava,  fweet-fap,  ealhew-apple,  cifllard-apple, 
cocoa-nut,  liar-apple,  grenadilla,  avocado-pear,  hog-plum, 
pindal-nut,  nelbary,  marr.mee,  mammee-fapota,  Spanilh 
goofeberry,  prickly  pear,  and  fome  others,  for  which  Ja- 
maica is  probably  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  nature.  For 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  lime,  (haddock,  vine,  melon,  fig,  and 
pomegranate,  the  Well  Indta  iflands  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
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their  Spanilh  invaders.  The  cinnamon  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced, and  the  mango  is  become  almofl  as  common  as  the 
orange.  In  1773  a botanic  garden  was  eftablilhed  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  1782  its  valuable  exotics  were  much  in- 
creafed. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  « viz . Middlefex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall,  which  fee  refpectively ; and  thefe 
three  counties  include  twenty  parifhes,  in  which  are  eighteen 
churches  and  chapels  ; each  parifli  being  provided  with  a 
reftor,  and  other  church  officers,  and  the  prefentation  to 
each  living  being  lodged  with  the  governor  or  commander- 
in-chief.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  whole 
iiland  is  held  in  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  in  which  court  the  chief  juftice 
of  the  ifland  pretides,  whofe  office  is  worth  about  3000/.  per 
annum.  The  affiflant  judges  are  gentlemen  of  the  ifland, 
commonly  planters,  who  receive  for  their  attendance  no  re  - 
compence.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  in  civil  actions 
for  300/.  or  upwards  to  the  governor  and  council,  as  a court 
of  error.  Affife  courts  are  alfo  held  every  three  months,  in 
Kinglton  for  the  county  of  Surry,  and  in  Savanne-la-Mar 
for  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The  governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  is  chancellor  by  his  office,  and  prefidcs  folely  in  that 
high  department ; he  is  alfo  the  foie  ordinary  for  the  probate  of 
wills  and  granting  letters  of  adminiffration.  The  office  of  en- 
rollments, or  of  fecretary  of  the  ifland,  which  is  an  office  of  re- 
cord, is  important  and  lucrative  ; it  is  held  by  patent  from  the 
crown,  and  exercifed  by  deputation.  Its  emoluments  ex- 
ceed 6000/.  lterling  per  annum.  The  provolt-marfhal-ge- 
■ neral  is  alfo  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  great  authority, 
and  held  by  patent  from  the  crown.  This  adting  officer  is 
high-ffieriff  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  his  legal  receipts  have 
been  known  to  exceed  7000/.  lterling  a-year.  The  office  of 
clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  is  alfo  held  by  patent,  and  exer- 
cifed by  deputation : forne  years  ago  its  value  exceeded 
<7000/.  currency.  There  are  feveral  other  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, held  by  patent  or  commiffion  ; and  it  is  com- 
puted that  not  lefs  than  30,000/.  lterling  is  remitted  annually 
by  the  deputies  in  office  within  the  ifland  to  their  principals 
in  the  mother  country.  The  legiflature  of  Jamaica  is 
compofed  of  the  captain-general  or  commander-in  chief,  of 
a council  nominated  by  the  crown,  confining  of  twelve  gen- 
tlemen, and  a houfe  of  affembly,  containing  43  members, 
'who  are  elected  by  the  freeholders.  All  bills  paired  in  this 
affembly  have  the  force  of  laws  as  foon  as  the  governor’s 
affent  is  obtained  ; but  the  power  of  rejection  is  itill  referved 
in  the  crown. 

The  revenues  of  the  ifland  are  partly  perpetual  by  an  ait 
of  the  year  1728,  and  partly  annual,  depending  on  grants  of 
the  legiflature.  The  revenue  law  may  raile  about  12,000 /. 
per  annum,  of  which  8000/.  is  particularly  appropriated, 
and  the  furplus  is  applicable  to  the  contingent  expences,  in 
aid  of  the  annual  funds.  The  governor  receives  2500/.  per 
annum  out  of  the  8000/.  fund  : and  a further  falary  ol 
2500/.  is  fettled  upon  him,  during  his  relidence  in  the  ifland, 
by  a fpecial  ait  of  the  legiflature.  The  annual  funds  may 
amount  to  70,000/.,  of  which  about  40,000/.  is  a provifion 
-for  granting  an  additional  pay  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  of 
his  majelty’s  forces  Rationed  for  the  protection  of  the  ifland. 
The  current  coins  in  Jamaica  are  Portugal  pieces  of  gold, 
called  the  half-johannas,  valued  in  England  at  3 6s  each  ; 
which  pafs,  if  of  full  weight,  at  551-.  Spanifh  gold  coins  cur- 
rent are  doubloons  at  5/.  5s.  each,  and  pillules  at  16s.  3 il. 
Silver  coins  are  Spanilh  milled  dollars  at  6s.  8 d , and  fo  in 
proportion  for  the  {mailer  parts  of  this  coin  : the  lowelt  coin 
is  called  a bltt,  equal  to  about  5 <!.  lterling.  A guinea  palfes 
for  3 2 s.  6tl.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  was  computed 
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in  1780  at  25,000  ; but  having  fince  encreafed,  Mr.  Edwards 
fuppofes  that,  including  the  troops  and  fea-faring  people, 
their  number  may  be  fixed  at  30,000.  The  freed  negroes 
and  people  of  colour  were  computed  in  1788  at  500  in  each 
parifh  on  an  average  ; which  makes  10,000  exclufive  of  the 
black  pcop’e  called  Maroons.  Thefe  amount  to  about  1400. 
Of  negroes  in  a Rate  of  flavery,  the  precife  number  in  1787 
was  210,894,  and  including  thofe  who  are  fraudulently  not 
returned,  this  number  may  be  augmented  to  250,000.  The 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  defeription  is  therefore 
eRimated  at  291,400.  Mr.  Edwards  reports,  from  the 
books  of  the  inlpedtor-general  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
trade  of  Jamaica,  in  1787,  employed  400  veffels,  containing 
78,862  tons,  navigated  by  8845  men  ; that  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  ifland  to  various  parts  from  January  5 th, 
1787,  to  January  5 th,  1788,  amounted  to  2,136,442/.  I'js.  3 d. ; 
and  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
1,496,232/.  52.  4 d.  or  by  certain  allowances  neceffary  to  be 
made,  to  1,648018/  14-r.  4^/.  lterling.  Jamaica,  fays  Mr. 
Edwards,  had  now  nearly  attained  the  meridian  of  its  pro- 
fperity.  The  total  of  fugar  plantations  in  all  the  parilhes  of 
the  ifland  are  Rated  by  this  author  to  have  been,  in  1789, 
710,  and  the  number  of  negroes  employed  in  them  1 28  798. 
The  number  of  its  coffee  plantations  lias  very  confidcrably 
increafed  ; for  in  1774  the  export  of  coffee  was  654,7001118  , 
and  in  1790,  1,783,740^5.  The  exports  conlilt  of  fugar, 
rum,  molafles,  pimento,  coffee,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
cacao,  tobacco,  mahogany,  logwood,  hides,  and  feveral 
mifcellaneous  articles.  The  imports  confiR  of  Britifh  ma- 
nufactures, foreign  merchandize  from  Great  Britain,  falted 
provilions  from  Ireland,  formerly  negroes  from  Africa,  falted 
cod.  See.  from  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America  ; from  the 
United  States,  Indian  corn,  wheat  flour,  rice,  lumber,  Raves,  See. 
in  Britifh  fhips,  from  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  wine  : Mr.  Ed- 
wards gives  the  following  Ratement  of  the  value  of  this  ifland, 
confidered  as  Britifli  property  : — 250  negroes  at  50/.  Aerling 
each,  amounting  to  1 2 -£  millions  ; the  landed  and  perfonal 
property  to  which  thefe  negroes  are  appurtenant,  (including 
the  buildings,)  are  moderately  reckoned  at  double  the  value 
of  the  Raves  themfelves  ; making  25  millions  in  addition  to 
the  1 3 millions  500  thoufand  before  Rated  ; and  in  further 
addition  the  houfes  and  property  in  the  towns,  and  the 
veffels  employed  in  the  trade,  are  valued  at  one  million  500 
thoufand  pounds  more  : amounting  in  the  whole  to  39 

millions  of  pounds  Rerling.  Edwards’s  HiR.  Weft  Ind. 
vol.  i. 

Jamaica,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  "Windham  county, 
Virginia,  watered  by  feveral  branches  of  Weft  river,  and 
containing  263  inhabitants — Alfo,  a poll -town  and  capital 
of  Queen's  county,  New  York,  on  the  W.  part  of  Long 
ifland,  containing  a Preibyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Dutch 
church*  an  academy,  and  nearly  100  dwelling-houfes  3 12 
miles  E.  of  New  York  city  ; the  whole  townfhip  contains 
1661  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  ifland  of 
York,  built  by  a Mulatto,  the  fon  of  an  Engliffiman,  where 
the  Englifh  have  a factory. 

Jamaica  Pepper.  See  Pimento. 

Jamaica  Wood.  See  Biiazil. 

JAMALGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 42  miles  S.S.E, 
of  Dinagepour. 

JAMAMA,  or  Imam,  a town  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of 
a dillrict  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  fituated  on  a river, 
which  runs  into  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  a prophet,  named  Mofeilama,  who  exilted  be- 
fore the  days  of  Mahomet.  N.  lat.  25  5'.  E.  long.  46°  8J. 

JAMA  NAS  SI  RO,  a town  of  japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 65  miles  N.W,  of  Jedo. 
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JAMARD,  in  Biography , an  ingenious  and  worthy' eccle- 
fiaftic,  who  was,  before  the  Revolution,  a canon  regular  of  St. 
Genevieve,  prior  of  Roquefort,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
/Sciences,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Arts  at  Rouen  ; and  who  pub- 
.lifhed  in  1 769, at  Pat  is,  in  8vo.  “ Recherches  furlaTheorie  de 
la  Mufique,’’  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Theory  of  Mufic.  The 
.work is  purely  theoretical,  and  firiclly  confined  within thelimits 
of  hannoiucs,  or  divilion  of  the  muiical  fcale.  The  author  has, 
.unluckily,  given  offence  to  the  patriotic  muficians  of  France, 
hill  exclufive  admirers  of  Lully  and  Rameau,  by;the  follow- 
ing refie&ion.  “ It  is  aftoniihing  that  the  Italians,  who 
adhere  ftriftly  to  no  regular  fyltem  or  theory  of  found, 
ihould  compofe  better  malic  than  we  do,  who  are  in  poiTef- 
fion  of  fuch  excellent  principles  of  harmony  but  M.  Ea- 
borde,  ftrongly  attached  to  the  old  fchool,  byr  no  means 
admits  the  fa£t.  “ In  the  firil  place,  fo  far  from  granting 
that  the  Italians  produce  better  mufic  than  we  (the  French) 
it  is  certain,  on  .the  contrary,  that  our’s,  with  refpeft  to 
harmony,  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Italians,  and  that 
we  allow  their  fuperiority  in  nothing  but  the  mufical  drama, 
•or  opera,  which  is  not  tied  down  to  fuch  rules  as  mufic  pro- 
perly fo  called,  nor  regarded  in  general  as  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  counterpoint. 

“ In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  al- 
moft  all  the  Italians  compofe  by  rote  and  by  feeling,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  their  feveral  fchools.  Very  few 
of  them  have  ever  lludied  the  theory’,  or  have  the  leaft  idea  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  We  mult  allow, 
however,  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  molt  practical  muficians, 
they  feem  to  think  theory  a fcience  totally  independent  on 
praftice.  There  is  no  practice,  however,  fafe  or  exempt  from 
error  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and 
the  rules  that  flow  from  thofe  principles.  We  will  allow,  if 
yon  pleafe,  that  the  Italians  are  fuperior  to  us  in  melody  ; 
but  they  mult  grant  that  we  are  their  matter^  in  harmony, 
and  that  we  write  in  a manner  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
accuracy,  purity,  and  elegance.”  All  this  is  very  fine  and 
honourable  to  France,  but  will  the  relt  of  Europe  fubfcribe 
to  M.  Laborde’s  decillons  ? and  will  it  be  believed  that  no 
good  mufic  ever  has  been  compofed  or  can  be,  by  perfons 
unacquainted  with  Rameau's  fyltem  of  the  fundamental  bafe? 
or  that  all  the  great  mailers  of  Italy  who  have  produced 
fuch  admirable  works  were  ignorant  of  harmony’ ? But  we 
mult  not  forget  M.  Jamard’s  theory  in  this  difculuon. 
This  ingenious  author  has  not  only  pufhed  calculation  by  the 
divilion  of  the  monochord  into  all  the  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic  intervals  ; but  to  the  molt  minute  (hades  of 
found  pofiible;  even  to  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  Aiding 
the  finger  up  and  down  the  firing  of  a violin,  or  the  incal- 
culable tones  of  fpeech.  The  worft  that  can  be  faid,  per- 
haps, of  this  labour  is,  that  its  ufe  and  application  are  not 
obvious.  But  a ferious  objection  by’  nice  ears  will  be  urged 
againft  the  author’s  making  fo  imperfect  an  inftrument  as 
the  French  horn  the  guide  and  umpire  of  the  diatonic  fcale, 
of  which  the  4th  and  6th  are  fo  intolerably  falfe  and  out  of 
tune,  that  “ the  ploughman  whiftling  o’er  the  furrow’d 
land”  would  not  deform  his  wild  melody  by  fuch  a fcale. 
But  though  the  whole  fyftem  of  M.  Jamard  may  be  mad- 
miffible  and  impracticable,  as  much  ingenuity  and  fcience 
are  manifefied  in  thefe  calculations  as  could  pofilbly  be  ex- 
pefted  from  a mere  mathematician,  totally  unacquainted 
with  praftical  mufic  and  its  effeCts. 

JAMAS,  .in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ximo  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Udo.' 

JAM  AT  A,  a town  of  Japan,  in  Niphon  ; ten  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Jedo. 

JAMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Ba- 


bylonia, according  to  Ptolemy,  fituated  near  a marfh  towards 
Arabia  Deferta. 

JAMBA,  in  the  Mythological  Romances  of  the  Hindoos. 
This  is  the  name  of  a bear  with  whom  Krifiina  and  others 
of  their  deified  heroes  had  adventures  ; ridiculous,  if  taken 
literally,  but  reafonably  imagined  to  be  merely  a veil  for 
phyfical  or  Icientific  facts.  See  Jamba vanta. 

JAMB  A VAN,  or  Jambiiuvan,  the  name  of  a bear 
expeCtorated  by  Viflinu,  as  related  in  the  legends  of  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  Rama  in  the  wars  of 
Lanka  or  Ceylon.  On  this  occafion  moft  of  the  gods  and 
demigods  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon  were  called  upon  by 
Viflmu  to  affilt  Rama,  himfelf  indeed  incarnate,  againfi  the 
giant  king  Havana,  as  detailed  at  great  length  in  that  cu- 
rious poem  the  Ramayana,  by  Valmiki,  which  has  not  yet 
been  tranflated.  See  Ramayana  and  Ravana. 

JAMBAVANTA.  I11  the  Sni  Bhagavata,  or  Life  of 
Krifiina,  efiimated  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  eighteenth  Pa- 
rana (fee  Purana),  a number  of  adventures  are  related  in 
which  a bear  aCts  a confpicuous  part  under  the  name  of 
Jambavanta.  In  Vifiinu’s  anatara,  or  incarnation  in  the 
perfon  of  Rama,  a bear  likevvife  under  nearly  the  fame 
name  is  introduced.  Some  aftron.omical  allufions  are  ima- 
gined to  be  hidden  under  theie  fylvan  allegories.  Krifhna 
is  the  fun,  he  attacks  and  overcomes  the  bear,  retiring  with 
the  daughter  of  his  adverfary  : this  may  refer  to  the  fun’s 
•approach  to,  and  receding  from,  the  northern  tropic  ; Jam- 
bavanti  being,  it  is  flip, p, ©fed,  a perfonification  of  Urfa 
major. 

JAMBAVANTI,  a female  bear,  daughter  of  Jamba- 
vanta, efpoufed  by  Krifiina,  as  related  with  many  iimilar 
apparently  idle  tales,  in  the  Puranas  and  other  romance?, 
facred  and  profane,  of  the  Hindoos. 

JAMBEAUX,  among  our  Old  Writers,  armour  for  the 
legs.  The  word  is  French,  from  jambe,  the  leg. 

JAMBEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sumatra,  which  is  the 
capital  of  a fiate,  and  fituated  on  a large  river,  both  of  the 
fame  name  ; the  town  is  diftant  from  the  fea  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  ifland  about  60  miles.  This  was  formerly  a place 
of  coniiderable  note,  and  both  the  Englifii  and  Dutch  com- 
panies had  eftablifiiments  there.  The  trade  confifis  in  gold 
duff,  pepper,  and  canes,  but  it  is  now  efieemed  of  little 
importance  ; the  gold  being  moltly  drawn  to  the  weflern 
coafi  acrofs  the  country.  S.  lat.  1 24.  E.  long.  103  39'. 

.TAMBER,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coafi 
of  Africa.  N.  lat.  io°  21'. 

.TAMBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, on  the  Arabic  gulf,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  was 
fituated  near  the  Elanitic  gulf. 

IAMBIC  Foot,  or  Iambus,  in  Metre,  confifis  of  two 
fyllables  ; the  firfi,  fiiort  ; the  fecond,  long  “ " ; as  X gun 
preccs,  around. 

“ Syllaba  longa  brevi  fubjefta  vocatur  iambus, 

Pes  citus.”  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet.  251. 

Several  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  ancient 
authors,  but  none  of  them  have  much  probability.  (See 
Schol.  on  Hephasftion,  p.  157  and  169.  edit.  Gaisford. 
Etym.  Magn.  Sch.  on  Nicander.  Euifath.  on  Od.  it. 
p.  1684.  Diomedes,  p.  473.)  The  moil  probable  one  is 
from  to  aim  at,  or  attack.  Arifiotle  (Poet.  § 4. 

Winftanl.)  and  Strabo  (1.  9.  $ 10.)  derive  it  from  l 
to  fatirhie  ; but  I cannot  find  that  this  word  Was  ever  tifed 
before  the  invention  of  iambic  verfe  ; or  that  in  later  authors 
it  was  ever  ufed  without  fome  reference  to  it.  When 
Gorgias  faid  that  Plato  y.v.'Ati,  oiSt  he  meant  that  fie 
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could  defame  as  well  as  a writer  of  iambics ; and  with  the 
lame  allufion  he  called  him  another  Archilochus.  (See  Athen. 
ii.  503.  d.)  The  paflage  in  which  occurs  in 

Ariftot.  Poet.  (§  22.  fee  Tyrwhitt’s  note,)  has  been  mif- 
imderftood  by  all  his  commentators.  It  fhould  be  read 

oicy  EvKAUriyi  6 d.^gc/.io;  ( T/.w.uA'ei  to;  noinTrcj ) wf  fa-oiov  ttoieVv, 
El  Ti,'  cjic eiev  ejgte-iveiv  ototoj  pen  aet«i'  ly.ijJoViroiv.CTCc;  fv  anr'/i 

vf*  ; that  is,  having  made  an  iambic  verfe  in  the  very  ex - 
preffion.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  iv  was 

derived  from  the  verfe,  than  the  verfe  from  it. 

Iambic  Verfe , is  that  which  confided  principally  of  iambic 
feet.  The  Greeks  ufed  a great  variety  of  forms  of  this 
verfe,  either  feparately,  or  intermixed  with  other  verfes. 
(See  Schol.  on  Hephxft.  p.  167.)  It  was  meafured  by 
dipodux-  or  double  leet.  When  they  tiled  therefore  a iingle 
iambic  foot  as  a verfe,  it  was  called 

Iambic  Monomeler  Brack y cat aleUic,  for  which  was  ufed  any 
foot  of  two  fyllables,  except  a trochee.  Soph.  Old.  Col. 
117.  149.  El.  856.  867.  edit.  Brunch. 

An  Iambic  Mon.  Caial.  confiiled  of  an  amphibrach  or  a 
bacchius.  (Soph.  Aj.  873.  897.  1205.  El.  1237.  1258. 
CEd.  Col.  123.)  This  was  fometimes  intermixed  with  iambic 
trimeters.  Soph.  GEd.t.  1468.  Trach.  865.  CEd.  c.  1271. 

Iambic  Monom.  called  alio  an  iambic  bafis,  confiiled  of  two 
iambic  feet  ; and  admitted,  inftead  of  the  firfl  iambus,  a 
tribrach,  or  a fpondee,  or  a daflyl,  or  an  anapteft.  Eur. 
Phoen.  312.  Or.  979.  Soph.  El.  127.  1232.  iEfcb.  Suppl. 
278.  Perf  1043.  (See  Burney’s  Pref.  to  Aifch.  p.  16.) 
Arilloph.  Nub.  1103.  xAch.  276.  It  is  prefixed  by  Arifto- 
phanes  (Eq.  380.  455.  939.)  to  au  iambic  dimeter  catal.  at 
the  end  of  a lyllem  of  iambic  dimeters. 

Iambic  Monom.  Hyper  cat.  or  Iambic  P enthemimer,  admitted 
the  fame  varieties  in  the  firft  foot.  Eur.  Hec.  919.  Soph. 
Aj.  599.  iEfch.  Perf.  641.  (See  Burney,  p.  25.  and  80.  j 
The  lalt  fyllable  was  either  long  or  lhort. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Brack,  admitted  a tribrach  alfo  in  the  fe- 
cond  foot.  Soph.  El.  857.  1246.  CEd.  t.  667.  696.  Ariil. 
Eq.  386.  Pind.  01.  4.  ult.  Pyth.  8.  Str.  8.  Iilhrn.  7. 
Str.  8.  See  Herm.  Comm,  de  Pind.  Metr.  v.  3.  p.  216. 
Heyn. 

Iambic  Dim.  Cat.  called  by  the  Scholiaft  on  Nicander 
Ilemiqmbic.  (Gaisford,  p.  246.)  Soph.  El.  1241.  1262. 
Arilloph.  Ach.  1223.  He  often  clofes  a fyllem  of  dimeters 
with  this  verfe  (Eq.  381.  456.  940  ),  and  often  intermixes 
them.  (Ach.  1010.  1039.)  In  the  fee  on  d place  he  gene- 
rally preferves  an  iambus  (Herm.  de  Metr.  0,  145.)  ; but 
he  has  a tribrach  in  Ach.  1039  ; and  an  artapatft,  Nub.  1104. 
The  Anacreontic  verfe  is  referred  by  Hephteftion  to  this 
metre.  It  confiiled  of  two  different  fyftems  ; in  one  of 
which  the  firfl  foot  was  always  an  anapssil  ; in  the  other, 
either  an  iambus  or  a fpondee  ; and  in  his  genuine  odes,  no 
other  variety  was,  I think,  admitted.  The  lull  fyllable  was 
common.  Both  of  thefe  have  been  confidered  by  others  as 
Ionici  a majore,  with  an  anacrufis  of  one  or  two  fyllables. 
(See  Herm.  de  Metr.  p.  348.)  This  metre  occurs  with  an 
anapaeft  in  the  firft  place,  in  Eur.  Cycl.  493 — 51 1.  Soph. 
Ph.  '1176,  7.  El.  1067,  8.  1079,  8°. 

lambic  Dimeter. — The  tragedians  admitted  an  iambus  or 
a fpondee  indifferently  in  the  firfl  and  third  places  of  this 
verfe,  and  a tribrach  in  the  three  firft,  and  a pyrrhic  in  the 
laft  (Soph.  Ant.  853 — 3.  872 — 4.  932,  3.  963,  4.  Eur. 
Or.  978.  982.  EEfch.  Prom.  139  — 161.  178-180.  Sept. 
982,  et  feq.  Pind.  01.  4.  Ep.  3.  Nem.  1.  1.)  : but  when 
many  of  thefe  verfes  were  united  together  in  a fyllem,  as 
was  often  done  by  the  writers  of  comedy,  the  meafure  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  fyllem  ; the  laft  fyllable,  there- 


fore, was  not  common,  but  the  fourth  foot  admitted  the  fame 
varieties  as  the  fecond  ; according  to  this  fcheme, 
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Arilloph.  Eq.  367—379.  443—434.  911—938.  Ach.  1040. 
1192.  1209.  Eyfiftr.  260 — 3.  (Herm.  p.  144.  Gaisford. 
P-  243 -5.  ) 

Iambic  Dim.  Hypercat.  Eur.  Or.  973.  Soph.  Ant.  338. 
349.  iEfch.  Prom.  431.  Pind.  01.  6.  1.  7.  3.  Bacchylides, 
fr.  7.  and  Biaf.  fr.  4.  Brunch.  And  with  an  anapsell  in 
the  third  place.  Pind.  Pyth.  8.  Ep.  1.  The  third  verfe 
of  the  Alcaic  ode  was  in  this  metre.  Alcaeus  feems  always 
to  have  ufed  an  iambic  in  the  third  feat.  See  Bentley  on 
Hor.  Od.  2.  19.  13. 

Iambic  Trim.  Brachycat.  Eur,  Or.  976.  1398.  1448.  1431, 
Soph.  Ant.  387.  CEd.  t.  1339.  P n 1.  Nem.  8.  Ep  6. 

Iambic  Trim.  Cat. — This  is  aftribed  to  Archilochus  by 
Hephsellion.  Archil,  fr.  24.  Brunck.  Eur.  Phcen.  301.  Or. 
1363.  Soph.  CEd.  t.  863.  889.  Theocrit.  Epigr.  18.  Br. 
Anal.  Phalaecus  has  an  epigram  in  this  verfe.  Anal.  1. 
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Iambic  Trimeter,  is  the  metre  of  this  kind  moll  commonly 
ufed  ; and  it  confiiled  of  three  iambic  dipodiae. 

“ Iambus  ipfe  fex  enim  locis  manet 
Et  inde  nomen  inditum  eft  Senario  ; 

Sed  ter  feritur  ; bine  Trimetrus  dicitur, 
Scandendo  binos  quod  pedes  conjungimus.'’’ 

Terentianus  Maurus. 

It  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  profe,  that  Ariflotle  (Rhetor.  3. 
1.  9.  3.  8.  4.  Poet.  $ 4.)  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  (§  43. 
fee  alfo  Cicer.  Orat.  § 189  ) have* obferved,  that  many  iamb  c 
verfes  were  uttered  in  common  converfation  ; and  they  are 
frequently  to  be  nret  with  in  the  works  of  Greek  profe 
authors.  From  this  circumltance  it  was  well  fuited  to  the 
fermo  pedeftri6  of  fatire,  to  which  purpofe  it  was  applied  by 
its  inventor  Archilochus.  (See  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  79.  and  Od. 
1.  16.  2.  and  22.  Epill.  1.  19.  24.)  The  fame  circum- 
llance  made  it  alfo  peculiarly  applicable  to  dramatic  com- 
pofition. 

“ Hunc  Socci  cepere  pedem,  *gravefque  Cothurni, 
Alternifque  aptum  fermonibus,  et  popu'ares 
Vincentem  ftrepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.” 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  80. 

See  alfo  Cicer.  Orat.  § 191. 

A pure  iambic  verfe  would  confift  of  fix  iambic  feet ; as 

’Ettei  cr^oXri  7raf£<rTi,  iroU  Mivoitiov.. 

Dion.  Hah  de  Compof.  $ 17. 

but  neceftity  obliged  the  firft  writers  to  admit  other  feet, 
which  was  chiefly  done  in  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  places. 

“ Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures, 
Spondeos  ftabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit, 

Commodus  & patiens  ; non  ut  de  fede  fecunda 
Cederet,  aut  quarta  focialiter.” — 

Her.  Art.  Poet.  234. 

The  few  fragments  of  Archilochus  and  Solon  which  re- 
main, have  a fpondee  in  the  firft  and  third  places  much  more 
frequently  than  an  iambic  ; and  they  feem  t©  have  ufed 
them  indifferently  in  the  fifth,  Archilochus  alfo  affords  two 
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iaftancea  of  the  resolution  of  the  iambus  into  the  tribrach 
in  the  fecond  ; and  one,  of  the  admifiion  of  a daclyl  into 
the  firft  place.  Thefe  licences  were  afterwards  generally 
ufed  by  the  tragic  poets,  who  admitted  the  following  va- 
rieties into  their  verfe. 


thefe,  it  may  be  confidered  as  beginning  at  the  firfl  arfis  ; 
and  the  verfe  will  then  become  a trochaic  trimeter  cataleftic, 
in  this  form 
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Many  critics,  among  whom  are  Mufgrave  (on  Eur.  El. 

) and  Brunck  (on  Soph.  CEd.  c.  371  and  1169,  and 
Phil.  491.).,  have  thought  that  the  anapxll  was  admitted  in 
the  fecond  and  fourth  places  ; and  it  was  long  the  univerfal 
opinion  that  it  was  allowed  in  the  third  and  fifth  ; and  there 
are  feveral  verfes  in  the  printed  editions  which  feem  to  con- 
firm this  opinion  ; but  in  proportion  as  more  and  better 
manuferipts  have  been  confulted,  the  number  of  thefe  places 
has  been  diminifhed,  and  the  anapxft  has  been  confined 
to  the  firit  place,  where  JEfchylus  and  Sophocles  have  been 
careful  to  include  it  in  a fingle  word,  and  Euripides  either 
in  a fingle  word,  or  in  a prepofition  and  the  word  which  it 
governs.  (Morell.  Profod.  p.  11.  19.  Porfon.  prxf.  ad 
Eur.  Hec.  Hermann,  prxf.  ad  Eur.  Hec.  p.  33.  38.  and 
53.)  In  proper  names,  fuch  as  'E^piom,  ’Avny&tn,  which 
could  not  oiherwifc be  ufedin  an  iambic  verfe,  greater  licence 
was  allowed  ; and  an  anapxft  was  admitted  in  any  place  but 
the  lalt.  And  this  liberty  has  been  fometimes  ufed  in  names 
which  did  not  necefiarily  require  it,  as  M=v&asor»  A yjqxfpum’, 
but  care  was  taken  that  the  whole  anapxft  fhould  always  be 
included  in  the  name.  Porfon.  prxf.  p.  20.  Herm.  prxf. 
p.  60. 

It  has  been  obferv.ed  by  Mr.  Porfon,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  firit  notice  of  fome  of  thefe  rules,  and  the  eltablilhment 
and  confirmation  of  others,  that  in  the  tragic  writers,  when 
an  iambic  trimeter  ends  in  a trifyllable,  the  fifth  foot  is 
very  rarely  a fpondee,  unlefs  the  lail  word  but  one  be  a 
monofyllable.  It  is  the  fame,  if  the  verfe  ends  with  a 
trochee  and  a Py liable,  or  with  a long  fy liable  and  an  iam- 
bus, if  the  long  fyliable  is  a prepofition,  or  an  article,  or 
any  fyliable  particularly  belonging  to  the  following  word  ; 
but  if  the  long  fyliable  is  an  enclitic,  or  a particle  referring 
to  what  goes  before,  it  may  then  make  part  of  a 
fpondee.  (Porfon.  prxf  p.  30.  Herm.  cn  Eur.  Hec.  341.) 
This  rule  is  ftridlly  obferved  alfo  by  Lvcophron.  Mr. 
Porfon  (fee  note  on  Eur.  Phcen.  1464.)  has  obferved  that 
v.y\  never  makes  the  latter  part  of  a fpondee  in  the  fifth 
foot  of  a tragic  iambic.  Perhaps  he  overlooked  Soph. 
Phil.  961  ; and  he  feems  himfelf  to  have  admitted  a conjec- 
ture of  Canter  on  iEfclu  Suppl.  41 1,  which  introduces  it. 

The  comic  poets  ufed  much  greater  licence,  and  the  form 
of  their  verfe  was 
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The  reafon  of  there  licences  will  be  more  clearly  feen,  if  we 
-confider  that  in  the  iambic  trimeter  there  are  three  ajiru,-,  or 
iclus,  oremphafes,  which  are  here  marked,  the  firit  of  which 
took  p ace  on  the  long  fyllab’e  of  the  firit  iambus,  or  its 
cquivah  nt.  As  the  rhythm  was  principally  directed  by 
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(See  Bentley  on  the  Metres  of  Terence  ; Daves  Mifc.  Grit, 
p.  189;  Herm.  de  Metr. ) The  fyliable  before  the  firit 
arfis,  when  the  rhythm  had  not  yet  commenced,  was  indif- 
ferently either  iliort  or  long,  and  fometimes  two  fhort  ones 
were  admitted.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  verfe,  as  two 
fnort  fyllables  were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  one  long,  the 
tribrach  was  ufed  almott  indifcriminately  iwltead  of  the 
trochee,  except  in  the  fifth  foot,  where  the  tragedians 
feldom  refolve  the  long  fyliable,  and  never,  if  it  is  preceded 
by  a long  one.  The  firfl  foot  of  each  trochaic  dipodia 
(either  ‘ „ or  l „ „)  being  moil;  diftindtly  heard,  was  pre- 
ferved  pure  by  the  tragic  poets,  but  in  the  familiar  ftyle 
of  comedy,  the  daftyl  was  fometimes  fubflituted  for  the 
trochee,  which  would  produce  an  anapxll  in  the  fecond 
place  of  the  iambic  verfe.  In  the  next  foot,  at  the  clofe 
of  each  dipodia,  a fpondee  or  a trochee  was  indifferently 
ufed  by  the  tragedians,  and  a daffy  1 by  the  writers  of 
comedy. 

Daves  (p.  250.),  and  Morell  (p.  1 2. ),  have  obferved  that 
Ariftophanes  avoids  putting  an  anapxll  immediately  after 
a dadtyl  or  a tribrach  in  an  iambic  trimeter.  Hermann  (de 
Metr.  150-  162.)  produces  many  inllances  (to  which  more 
might  be  added)  of  an  anapxll  after  a tribrach,  which  he 
confiders  as  a proceleufmatic,  formed  from  the  refo'ution 
of  the  long  fyliable  of  an  anapxlt  and  an  iambus  ; but 
they  arc  probably  corruptions,  and  may  be  removed  with- 
out difficulty.  It  may  be  obferved  alio  that  when  an  ana- 
pxll is  admitted  into  the  fifth  place  by  Ariftophanes,  it  is 
included  within  one  word  ; or  contains  the  whole  of  two, 
as  of  a prepofition  and  an  article  ; or  is  entirely  compre- 
hended within  the  laft  words  of  the  verfe  : but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  anapxll  is  never  joined  in  the  fame  word  with 
the  fourth  foot,  or  any  pant  of  it.  In  Brunch’s  edition 
there  are  only  feven  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; two  of  which 
( Ach.  800.  962.),  are  occafioned  by  the  marks  of  dixrefis 
improperly  placed,  and  the  other  five  (Pint.  942;  Nub. 
238.  1192.  1438  ; Av.  90.)  may  be  very  eafily  corredled. 

The  exfura  of  the  iambic  verfe  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  trochaic  dipodia,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  foot ; and  a new  trochaic  order  then  begins.  The 
conllant  obfervation  of  this  exfura  would  make  the  verfe 
too  uniform  and  monotonous  ; it  is  therefore  very  fre- 
quently neglcdled  : for  I would  not  confider  as  a exfura,  the 
termination  of  a word  in  the  middle  of  tic  fourth  foot  ; 
fince  the  firft  foot  of  the  trochaic  order  which  fucceeds 
would  then  frequently  be  a fpondee  As  lv  H aG,  xxi  o"ny.w«i~— 
’Aeyuon  idol.  Inltead  of  either  of  tl»cfe,  a divifion  fome- 
times takes  place  after  an  eliiion  at  the  end  of  the  third 
foot ; but  otherwife  the  tragedians  very  rarely  make  the 
third  or  fourth  foot  a fingle  word  ; and  carefully  avoid  in- 
cluding them  both  in  one  word  ; as  that  would  deltroy  all 
perception  of  the  trochaic  order  of  the  verfe.  Bentley, 
Herm.  de  Metr.  p.  147  and  on  Eur.  Hec.  v.  721  ; Porfon. 
pr.  to  Hec.  p.  24  ; Gaisford  or  Hephxft.  p.  239. 

The  words  which  cannot  begin  a fentence,  cannot  (land 
^t  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  verfe  (Bentley  on  Menand. 
p.  108.  Monthly  Rev.  June,  1785,  p.  424.),  and  the  arfis 
is  very  feldom  admitted  on  an  enclitic  (Porion,  p.  16.),  or 
on  the  laft  fyliable  of  a word  of  more  than  two  fyllables 
(Daves,  p.  21 1.  320.)  though  to  this  a few  exceptions  may 
be  found.  Arill.  Lyf.  739.  744.  Rart'ySj'. 
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In  the  fatiric  fable  the  fame  licence  was  probably  allowed 
as  in  the  comedies.  In  the  Tingle  drama  which  remains,  a 
daftyl  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  place,  nor  an  ana- 
pxft  in  the  third  ; unlels  Pierfon’s  conjecture  on  v.  28.  be 
admitted. 

The  earlieft  iambographi,  or  writers  of  iambic  verfes, 
Archilochus,  Solon,  and  Simonides,  uied  a fpondee  or  an 
iambus  indifferently,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  in  the  odd 
places  ; but  were  very  fparing  in  the  life  of  feet  of  three 
fyllables.  The  “ Poem  upon  Women,’’  which  was  written 
perhaps  by  fomeSimonidesof  more  recent  date,  has  a tribrach 
once,  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth  places,  and  an  anapaeil 
once  in  the  third.  Lycophron  has  admitted  a tribrach  in 
the  third  place  (v.  1164.  ed.  Reichard.)  and  fourth  (700. 
991.),  and  with  part  in  a proper  name  in  the  fecond  and 
fourth  (720.  874.  1046).  He  has  ten  or  eleven  daftyls  in 
the  third  place,  but  an  anapxft  only  in  a proper  name  (720. 
930.  952.)  ; for  in  v.  634.  te  fiiould  be  expunged.  See 
Herm.  de  Metr.  170,  who  afferts  that  the  iambographi  never 
admit  a dadtyl  or  anapaeil.  Brunck.  Soph.  Odd.  c.  371. 
Porfon.  prsef.  to  Hec.  p.  19. 

Another  kind  of  iambic  trimeter  much  allied  to  this,  was 
the  Choliambicus,  Claudus,  or  Scazon,  called  alfo  HipponaBeus, 
from  Hipponax,  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  ufed  it.  He  ap- 
plied it  to  the  fame  purpofe  of  fevere  fatire,  and  bitter 
inventive,  as  Archilochus.  (Leonid.  Epigr.  97.  Alcaeus, 
Ep.  18.  Philipp.  Ep.  S3.  Demetr.  Phal.  $ 323.  Euftath. 
on  Od.  11.  p.  1684.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  3.  38.  Hor. 
Epod.  6.  14.  Ovid.  Ibis,  523.)  The  diftinguiihing  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  it  was  a fpondee  in  the  fixth  place.  The  varieties 
which  it  admitted,  as  far  as  we  can  colled  from  the  fragments 
of  Hipponax,  Babrius,  and  others  which  remain,  were  ac- 
cording to  the  following  fcheme. 
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Of  thefe  the  anapxft  was  very  rarely  ufed,  and  the  dadyl 
not  frequently.  (Bentley  on  Pbalaris,  p.  433  — 6.  Gaisford 
on  Heph.  p.  251 — 8.)  Thefe  verfes  were  fometimes  called 
M uniambi.  (Tercntianus  Maurus.  A.  Gell.  15.  23.  20.  10.) 
Job.  Stobaeus  has  preferved  feveral  of  them  from  p/erodes  in 
Hemiambis , which  ought  perhaps  to  be  changed  to  Mimiambis. 

( See  Cafaub.  on  Athen.  1.  cap.  1 7. ) This  metre  was  fome- 
times ufed  by  Callimachus.  See  his  Fragments,  colleded 
by  Bentley,  83 — 9S. 

When  the  fifth  foot  was  alfo  a fpondee,  the  verfe  was 
called  (See  Tyrwhitt’s  Babrius,  p.  13.)  This 

was  principally  ufed  by  Ananias  (or,  as  he  is  called  by 
Athenxus,  Ananius),  but  was  occafionally  intermixed  with 
the  other  by  Hipponax  and  Babrius.  See  alfo  an  epigram 
on  Hipponax,  by  Theocritus. 

lambic  Trimeter  Hypercat.  Ariftoph.  Lyfiftr.  1297.  Thefm. 
988.  It  occurs  in  iEfch.  Chccpli.  321.  332,  according  to 
Burney’s  arrangement  ; and  in  Pind.  Ol.  3.6.  and  Nem. 
9.  1 1 according  to  Hermann. 

Of  Iambic  Tetrameter  Brachycat.  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  fcholiaft  on  Hcphxftion,  I find  no  example. 

Iambic  Tetrameter  Catal.,  called  alfo  Hipponadeus.  (Sch. 
on  Ariftoph.  Plut.  233.  Heplueftion.  Marius  Vidorinus. 
Sec  Gaisford,  p.  246.)  This  was  very  frequently  ufed  by 
the  comic  writers,  and  had  a paufe  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
foot,  though  the  word  frequently  did  not  end  with  it.  It 
admitted,  in  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  feet,  the  fame  varieties 
as  in  the  fame  feet  of  the  comic  trimeter ; and,  in  the  fecond 


and  fixth,  the  fame  as  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  of  the  other. 
The  fourth  foot  could  only  be  an  iambus  or  a tribrach  ; and 
in  thefeventh  an  iambus  only  was  allowed,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  a proper  name,  when  an  anapxft  was  admitted  in  either 
place.  Ariftoph.  Ran,  903 — 970.  Nub.  1034 — 1084. 

Therm.  331 — 373.  Lyfiftr.  339,  340.  Porfon,  prsef.  to 
Hec.  p.  39.  Monthly  Rev.  Sept.  1789,  p.  233,  7iote. 

Iambic  Tetrameter.  A verfe  of  Alcxus  in  this  metre  is 
quoted  by  Hephaeftion,  and  his  Scholiaft.  Boifcus  of  Cyzi- 
cus  is  faid  to  have  firft  ufed  it.  It  was  not  ufed  by  the  Greek 
dramatifts.  Hermann,  p.  1S1.  Gaisford,  p.  243. 

Iambic  Tetrameter  Hypercat.  The  Scholiaft  on  Hephaeftion. 
produces  a verle  in  this  metre,  and  fays  that  the  meafure  of 
iambic  verfes  was  extended  Hill  further  ; but  the  examples 
which  he  cites  are  made  up  of  fhorter  verfes  of  Archilochus 
joined  together. 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  made  life  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  iambic  verfes  as  the  Greeks.  I will  enumerate 
thofe  which  were  moil  commonly  ufed  by  them. 

Iambic  Monometer  Hypercat.  occurs  occafionally  in  the 
tragedies  which  are  aferibed  to  Seneca.  (CEd.  41 1.  413,. 

732. )  An  anapxft  and  a fpondee  were  ufed  in  the  firft. 
place. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Catal.  Seneca,  Med.  849 — 878.  (Ed.  483/ 
Plant.  Mort.  1.  2.  19. 

Iambic  Dimeter.  Seneca  ufes  a fyftem  of  thefe  verfes  in- 
Agam.  739  — 784.  I11  the  firft  foot  lie  lias  admitted  a fpondee 
and  a daftyl  ; in  the  third,  a fpondee  ; and  the  laft  fyllable 
is  common.  He  has  an  anapxft  in  the  firft  and  fourth,  (Ed. 
414.  Plautus  (Mort.  1.2.23.26.  49. 30.)  andTerence  (Andr. 
1.2.3.  1’5-5-  8-  17.  3 .3.  3.  3 4.  26. ) ufe a fpondee  and 
anapxft  in  every  foot  but  the  laft,  and  a datlyl  alfo  in  the  two 
firft.  Hermann  (de  Metr.  p.  146.),  Virgil  (Catal.  3.), 
Horace  (Epod.  1 — 10),  Martial  (T.30.  3.  14.),  and  Sene- 
ca (Med.  771  — 786.),  have  ufed  this  verfe  alternately  with 
the  iambic  trimeter.  Horace  (Epod.  14,  13.)  has  intermixed 
it  with  hexameters,  and  Martial  ( 1.  62.)  with  fcazons.  Be- 
iides  the  iambic  and  fpondee,  an  anapxft  and  daftyl  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  firft  place  by  Martial,  and  a tribrach  by  Horace, 
who  once  ufes  a daftyl  alfo  in  that  fituation.  The  fecond  was 
always  an  ianjbus  or  tribrach.  The  fpondee  was  the  molt 
common  foot  in  the  third,  but  an  iambus  is  occafionally  ufed, 
and  Martial  and  Seneca  have  fometimes  an  anapieft. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Hvpercat.  This  is  the  third  verfe  of  the 
Alcaic  ode,  which  Horace  always  ufes  in  this  form,  pre- 

ferving  a fpondee  in  the  third  place  >j  w _ ^ u> 

Iambic  Trimeter  Brachycat.  Seneca  CEd.  719,  720.  73 1. 

733,  4.  736.  Agam.  396.  He  admits  a fpondee  and 
anapieft  in  the  firft  place,  and  a fpondee  in  the  third,  fourth*, 
and  fifth. 

lambic  Trimeter  Cat.  Horace  ufes- this  metre  (Od.  2.  18.) 
with  a exfura  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot.  As  it  follows 
a trochaic  dimeter  catal.,  and  the  fyllable  preceding  the 
cxlura  is  either  long  or  (bort,  this  verfe  may  be  confidered 
as  an  afynartete  conlifting  of  an  iambic  penthemimer,  and  an 
ithy phallic.  A fpondee  was  allowed  in  the  firft  place,  and 
a tribrach  in  the  fecond-  In  Od.  i.  4,  the  fame  meter  occurs 
with  the  fame  exfura,  and  a long  fyllable  always  before  it. 
As  it  is  joined  with  an  afynartete,  compounded  of  a da&ylic 
tetrameter,  and  an  ithy  phallic,  it  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  an  afynartete  here  alfo. 

Iambic  Trimeter.  In  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  an  iambus, 
tribrach,  fpondee,  daftyl,  anapxft,  and  proceleufmatic  were 
admittted  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  four  firft  of  thefe  in  the 
third,  which  received  an  anapxft  alfo,  though  rarely,  and 
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only  in  words  of  four  fyllables.  In  the  fecond  and  fourth, 
an  iambus,  or  a tribrach  only,  was  admitted.  In  the  fifth 
place  an  iambus  is  found  only  in  five  verfes,  and  a daddy  1 
only  in  four  ; the  verfe  ending,  in  both  cafes,  with  a word 
cf  four  fyllables  ; and  a tribrach  only  in  three,  and  contained 
by  one  word.  (See  AvantiuS.)  An  anapaeft  and  a 
fpondee  were  admitted  indifferently  in  this  place  ; but  it  is 
obfervable  that  the  anapreft  is  always  contained  in  one 
word,  with  or  without  an  elifion  of  the  laft  fyllable,  except 
in  eight  places  where  a pyrrhic  is  found  followed  by  eji,  or 
fit.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  Here.  Odt. 
406.  757,  and  Oct.  393,  which  may  be  all  made  regular  by 
an  ealy  traufpofition.  The  anapeeft  in  nefc'io  quid,  which 
occurs  five  times,  is  not  an  exception,  as  that  exprefiion  was 
confidered  as  one  word. 

Plautus  and  Terence  in  the  firft  four  feet  ufe  an  iambus, 
fpondee,  datlyl,  tribrach,  anapaeft,  and  proceleufmatic.  I11 
the  fifth,  a fpondee,  dadtyl,  and  anapaeft.  The  third  and 
fourth  feet  were  very  rarely  allowed  to  be  fingle  words, 
which  would  have  thrown  the  arfis  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  the 
words  ; and  whenever  this  happened,  they  were  careful  to 
have  the  preceding  fyllable  fhort.  (See  Bentley  on  Terence.) 
Phxdrus  ufes  the  fame  licence  as  the  comic  writers,  except- 
ing that  he  does  not  admit  a proceleufmatic. 

Catullus  in  Carm.  4.  20.  29  ; Virgil  in  Catal.  3,  4 ; and 
Horace  in  Epod.  16.  (where  he  ufes  this  metre  alternately 
with  hexameters),  admit  no  foot  but  the  iambic,  except  a 
pyrrhic  at  the  end,  from  the  laft  fyllable  being  common.  In 
other  places  where  this  verfe  is  ul'ed  alone,  as  Catullus,  52, 
Horace,  Epod.  17,  or  with  alternate  dimeters,  a fpondee, 
anapaeft,  and  dadtyl  were  admitted  in  the  firlt  and  third 
places  ; a fpondee  and  alnapaeft  in  the  fifth  ; and  a tribrach 
in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth. 

The  fcazon  is  ufed  not  unfrequently  by  Catullus  ; by 
Virgil,  Catal.  2.  7 ; and  by  Martial  very  frequently.  Virgil 
admits  no  foot  of  three  fyllables,  and  Catullus  very  rarely. 
Martial  has  the  fame  variety  as  in  the  regular  trimeter  in  the 
four  firlt  feet ; and  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  he  admits  alfo 
occalionally  an  anapaeft.  In  this  metre  the  fifth  foot,  among 
the  Latins,  was  aitnoil  invariably  an  iambus,  though  a fpon- 
dee may  be  found  there  in  Martial.  1.  67.  13. 

Iambic  Trimeter  Hypercat.  Seneca  Agam.  612.  Plaut. 
Aul.  2.  1.  3.  2.  Such.  1.  1.  See  Hcrm.  de  Metr.  169 — 

Iambic  Tetrameter  Catal.,  called  alfo  Septenarius.  Catullus, 
23.  Terence,  Andr.  4.  2.  Eun.  3,  4.  3.  3.  Hec.  2.  2. 
5'.  2.  Plaut.  Ani.  3.  3.  Mil.  Gl.  2.  4.  Mort.  1.  3.  In 
all  the  feet  of  this  verle,  but  the  fourth  and  feventh,  the  fame 
variety  was  allowed  as  in  the  trimeter.  In  the  fourth, 
Bentley  (on  Hec.  2.  2.  10.)  admits  in  Terence  only  an 
iambus  ; but  in  Eun.  3.  3.  33.  his  own  edition  has  an  ana- 
p eft,  and  in  Elec.  3.  2.  24,  a proceleufmatic,  in  that  fitua- 
tion.  Plautus  has  fometimes  admitted  in  the  fourth  a 
tribrach  and  an  anapaeft,  and  fometimes  feems  to  have  con- 
fidered the  verfe  as  an  afynartete,  and  therefore  admits  a 
pyrrhic  and  an  hiatus  before  the  coefura.  (Ani.  3.  3.  61.) 
In  the  feventh,  a fpondee,  daftyl,  and  anapaeft  were  ufed. 
See  Herm.  de  Metr.  p 177 — 181. 

Iambic  Tetrameter.  This  metre  was  alfo  ufed  very  fre- 
quently by  the  comic  poets.  The  ciefura  was  either  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  foot,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  In  this 
latter  cafe,  all  the  fix  feet  firft  admitted  the  fame  variety  as 
the  comic  trimeter.  In  the  former  the  fourth  foot  was 
generally  an  iambus.  The  feventh  foot  might  he  a fpondee 
or  an  anapaeft.  The  eighth  was  always  an  iambus.  (Ter. 
Andr.  1,  2.  1.3.  Eun.  3.3.  3.  8.  Phorm.  2.  1.  Plautus, 
Bacchid.  4.  9.  Amphitr.  3-4-)  The  verfes  quoted  by 
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Cicero  (Tufc.  I.  44.)  from  an  old  tragic  poet,  and  which 
he  calls  Seplenarii,  were  referred  to  this  metre  by  Scaliger, 
Gerh.  Voifius,  and  lately  by  Elermann.  Bentley  was  of 
opinion  that  this  verle  was  never  ufed  by  the  Latin  trage- 
dians. See  Herm.  de  Metr.  p.  xSi  — 186. 

N-B.  The  editor  is  indebted  for  the  two  preceding 
valuable  articles  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  vicar  of  Halllead, 
Effex. 

As  a poetical  foot  confifts  of  a certain  number  of  fylla- 
bles which  conftitute  a diftindt  part  of  a verfe,  fo  a bar  of 
an  air  in  mulic  contains  a certain  number  of  notes  of  different 
lengths  which  are  reducible  to  long  and  fhort  fyllables:  an 
hexameter  verfe  confifts  of  fix  of  thefe  feet,  a pentameter  of 
five  ; an  iambic  foot  has  one  fhort  and  one  long  fyllable  : 
as  ©a,  \-.yv,  potens,  amas. 
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In  ancient  mufic,  favs  Rotiffeau,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
iambic  verfe,  one  of  which  was  only  recited  to  the  found 
of  infiruments,  whereas  the  other  was  fung.  It  is  not  cafy 
to  comprehend  what  effect  the  accompaniment  of  inftru- 
ments  could  have  on  fimple  recitation  ; and  all  that  we  can 
reafonably  conclude  is,  that  the  moft  fimple  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing Greek  poetry,  or  at  leaft  iambics,  was  to  rrmfical 
tones,  and  very  much  refembled  linging. 

IAMBICE,  in  the  Mujical  Injiruments  of  the  Ancients. 
Among  the  llringed  inftruments  of  the  ancients  mentioned 
by  J.  Pollux,  we  find  one  called  iambice  ; and  Mufonius, 
“ de  luxu  Graecorum,’’  fays  that  it  was  a kind  of  triangular 
cilhara,  invented  by  Ibvcus. 

JAMBLICHUS,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  pliilofopher, 
who  was  a native  of  Syria,  and  educated  at  Babylon. 
Upon  Trajan’s  conqueft  of  Aflyria,  he  was  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  fluvery  ; but  recovering  his  liberty,  he  afterwards 
flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus.  His 
treatife  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  “ Babylonica  de 
Simonidis  et  Rhodanis  Amoribus,”  and  confifting  of  16 
books,  is  faid  to  have  been  lodged  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Efcurial,  and  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1C71.  A frag- 
ment of  it  was  preferved  by  Leo  Allatius,  accompanied  with 
his  own  Latin  verfion,  in  his  Seleftions  from  the  MSS.  of 
Greek  Rhetoricians  and  Sophifts,  Rome,  1641,  8vo. 

Jamblichus  was  alfo  a native  of  Chalcis  in  Coelo-Syria, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  received  his  firft  inftrutftions  from  Anatolius,  prefident 
of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  at  Alexandria  ; and  afterwards 
became  a dlfciple  of  Porphyry.  Ele  was  eminently  verfed 
in  the  myfleries  of  the  Piotinian  fyftem,  and  taught  it  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  as  to  attach  to  his  fchool  a 
great  number  of  difciples.  Although  he  was  much  inferior 
to  Porphyry  in  eloquence,  he  commanded  the  reverence  of 
his  followers  by  high  pretenfions  to  theological  powers. 
In  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  which  he  profeffed  to  ac- 
quire by  an  intercourfe  with  invifible  beings,  he  aftonifhed 
the  credulous,  and  obtained  the  name  of  “ the  moft  divine 
and  wonderful  teacher.”  His  reading  was  extenilVe,  but 
his  ftyle  was  inaccurate  and  inelegant  ; and  fie  took  great 
liberty  in  borrowing  from  others,  and  particularly  from  Por- 
phyry. This  charge  of  plagiarifin  is  alleged  again  ft  Jam- 
blichus by  Kuller,  Voffius,  Gale,  Mofheim,  and  oilier  learned 
men  ; but  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  perceive  any  ground  for 
it  This  impartial  and  candid  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
Porphyry  and  Jamblichus  found  the  fame  ilories  in  au- 
thors 
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thors  mare  ancient  than  themfelves,  whom  they  both  tran- 
fcribed,  and  fometimes  almoft  word  for  word.  He  adds, 
that  moil  of  the  things  related  by  thefe  two  authors  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  works  afcribed  to  Pythagoras  are  fo 
trifling,  and  fo  manifeftly  fabulous,  that  he  cannot  believe 
they  intended  to  oppofe  them  to  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
The  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  fays  Lardner,  are  all  great 
and  awful,  related  by  credible  witneifes,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumilances  of  credibility  : the  trifling  and  fabulous  accounts 
of  Pythagoras  cannot  be  fet  in  competition  with  them.  It 
is  fufficient  difparagement  to  thofe  proud  and  learned  phi- 
losophers that  they  gave  credit  to  the  Pythagorean  fables. 
We  need  not  reproach  them  with  an  intention  to  oppofe 
them  to  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift.  “ The  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras “ An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philofophy  ;” 

Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Learning “ A Com- 
mentary upon  Nichomachus  “ Inllitutes  of  Arithmetic  ;” 
and  “ A Treatife  on  the  Myfteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldaecal  Affyrians  are  all  the  writings  of  Jamblichus 
now  extant.  The  mod  efteemed  editions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned works  are  thofe  “ De  Myft.  jEgypt.  Chald.  et  AfTyr. 
necnon  et  alii  Tradlatus  Philofophici,”  printed  by  Aldus, 
at  Venice,  1497,  fob  ; “ De  Myft.  iEgypt.  necnon  Por- 
phyrii,  Epiftola,  & c.  Gr.  and  Lat.  ex  Interpretatione  et 
cum  Notis  Thonse  Gale,”  Oxon,  1678,  fob  ; and  “ De  Vita 
Pythag.  Liber.  Gr.  and  Lat.  ex  emendatione  et  cum  notis 
Ludolphi  Kufteri  Amfter.  1707,  410.  From  St.  Je- 
rome we  learn  that  Jamblichus  wrote  copious  comments  on 
the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  commonly  called  “ the  Golden 
Verfes;”  and  the  emperor  Julian,  who  holds  him  in  equal 
eftimation  with  Plato,  cites  a treatife  on  the  fun,  from  which 
he  has  made  many  extradls.  Fabricius  mentions  another 
work  of  Jamblichus,  not  now  extant,  entitled  “ Of  Images 
or  “ Of  the  Divinity  of  Images  of  which  Photius  has 
given  fome  account.  The  defign  of  Jamblichus,  it  is  faid, 
in  this  work,  is  to  {hew  the  divinity  of  idols,  which  he  calls 
images,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  divine  prefence,  and 
are  fallen  down  from  Jupiter,  &c.  In  fupport  of  this  opi- 
nion he  relates  many  incredible  llories.  This  work  of  Jam- 
blichus is  confuted  by  Philoponus.  The  time  and  place 
of  his  death  are  uncertain  ; but  there  is  reafon  for  believing 
that  he  died  before  Conftantine,  and  probably  about  the 
year  333. 

The  fchool  of  Jamblichus  produced  many  Ecleftic  phi- 
lofophers,  who  were  dilperfed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  immediate  fucceflor  of  Jamblichus  was 
vEdelius  of  Cappadocia.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grsec.  vol.  iv.  and 
vol.  vi.  Brucker’s  Hift.  Philof.  by  Enfield,  yob  ii.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  viii. 

Jamblichus,  another  Platonic  philofopher,  who  was  a 
native  of  Aparnea,  in  Syria,  flourilhed  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and 
very  freely  correfponded  with  him.  This  philofopher  is 
faid  to  have  been  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  This  Jamblichus  has  been  confounded  with  the 
former  by  many  writers,  though  they  lived  at  very  diftant 
periods,  and  the  works  of  the  one  have  been  afcribed  to  the 
other.  This  Jamblichus  was  the  friend  of  Alypius,  wrote 
with  him  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic,  and  compofed  the  hiftory 
of  that  great  mufician’s  life. 

JAMBLICI  Sal,  in  Medicine,  a kind  of  fait  prepared  with 
fal  ammoniac,  and  feveral  aromatic  ingredients,  fuch  as  pep- 
per, ginger,  thyme,  origanum,  and  the  like  ; it  has  its  name 
from  its  reputed  author  Jamblichus,  and  is  fuppofed  by  many 
old  writers  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  for  concodting  the 
. crude  humours,  and  gently  producing  ftools.  It  was  taken 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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falling  in  the  quantity  of  half  a fpoonful,  either  alone  or  in 
a poached  egg,  or  mixed  with  any  liquor. 

JAMBO,  or  Janbo,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Red  fea  ; 72  miles  S.W.  of  Medina.  N.  lat.  240  5'. 

JAMBOL1FERA,  in  Botany.  See  Calypthanthes. 

JAMBON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  illand  of  St. 
Vincent,  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; five  miles  S.  of  Young 
Point. 

Jambon,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  authors  t» 
a kind  of  fea-lhell,  refembling  a ham  of  bacon.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  pinna  marina. 

JAMBOS,  in  Botany.  See  Eugenia. 

JAMBS,  among  Carpenters  and  Bricklayers.  See  Jaums. 

JAMBU,  in  Ornithology . See  Columba  Jambu. 

Jambu,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  fpecies  of  partridge,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  They  are  of  a dufky  yellow 
colour,  and  are  equal  to  the  European  partridges  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  talle.  Margrave. 

IAMBUS,  la.fj.Goc,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Profody,  a 
poetical  foot,  confiding  of  a lhort  fyllable  followed  by  a 
long  one  : as  in 

©ssy  \1yu1,  Dei,  meas. 

“ Syllaba  longa  brevi  fubjedla  vocatur  iambus,”  as  Horace 
exprefles  it  ; who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a fwift,  rapid  foot, 
pes  citus. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from  Iambus, 
the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this  foot : or,  per- 
haps, who  only  ufed  lharp  biting  exprefiions  to  Ceres,  when 
affiidled  for  the  death  of  Proferpine.  Some  rather  derive 
it  from  the  Greek  10c,  venenum,  poifon ; or  from  ia.fj.Gt 
maledico,  I rail,  or  revile ; became  the  verfes  compofed  of 
iambufes  were  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

The  invention  of  this  kind  of  verfe  is  afcribed  by  Horace 
to  Archilocus : 

“ Archilochum  propria  rabies  armavit  iambo  ’’ 

Art.  Poet. 

See  Iambic  Foot. 

JAMDRO,  or  Palte,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Thibet,  of 
fuch  extent  that  it  is  faid  to  be  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, or  to  require  to  encompafs  it  18  days  journey 
of  20  miles  each.  By  the  Lama’s  map  the  circum- 
ference is  only  150  Britifti  miles.  According  to  the 
defcription  of  Giorgi,  it  has  in  the  middle  a range-  of  hil- 
locks and  ifles  ; or,  according  to  the  Lama’s  map,  one  large 
ifland,  encircled  by  a lake  from  three  to  eight  miles  wide. 
The  ifland  is  faid  to  be  about  twelve  leagues  in  diameter, 
and  the  trench  that  every  where  furrounds  it  is  about  two 
leagues  broad.  On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  is  the  convent 
of  the  great  female  lama,  Turcapamo,  who  was  adored  as  a 
deity,  and  received  with  fupreme  pomp  when  {he  vifited 
Laffa,  which  is  about  three  days  journey,  or  about  24  miles 
N.  of  the  lake.  On  the  north  of  the  lake  Hands  Cambala, 
a mountain  of  great  height,  and  at  a diftance  of  feven  miles 
runs  the  river  Sampo,  or  Burrampoot,  which  is  here  500 
feet  wide.  N.  lat.  28°  50'.  E.  long.  90°  45'.. 

JAMENGIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan  ; 42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Schiras. 

JAMES,  S'r.,  in  Scripture  Biography,  denominated, ‘‘ The 
Elder,”  by  way  of  contradiftindlion  to  the  fubjedl  of  the 
next  article,  was  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  a fiftierman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  of  Salome,  who  is  fuppofed  by  Theo- 
phyladt  and  others  to  have  been  related  to  our  Lord.  As 
he  is  always  mentioned  firft,  except  in  Luke,  ix.  28. he  was 
, 4 B . , , i pthbably 
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probably  older  than  his  brother  John.  Of  the  call  of  James 
and  John  to  be  dated  attendants  on  our  Lord’s  minidry, 
we  have  an  account  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22.  Mark,  i,  15,  20. 
Luke,  v.  1 — IO.  Thefe  two  brothers  were  didinguiflied  by 
the  appellation  of  “ Boanerges,”  or  fons  of  thunder,  not 
by  way  of  reproach,  as  Cave  has  erroneeufly  intimated,  but 
as  an  honourable  anticipation  of  the  refolution  and  courage 
with  which  they  would  openly  declare  the  truths  of  the 
Gol'pel,  as  foon  as  they  were  made  acquainted  with  them. 
It  appears  that  after  they  were  enlifted  in  the  number  of 
our  Lord's  difciples,  they  were  admitted  into  a peculiar 
intimacy  with  their  Mader,  and  attended  him  on  fome  of 
the  mod  intereding  occafions  in  the  couife  of  his  minidry. 
At  the  refurreftion  of  Jairus's  daughter,  at  our  Lord’s  tranf- 
dguratiou  on  the  mount,  and  in  the  fcene  of  his  lad  agony, 
James  was  prefent ; and  he  was  one  of  the  four  apodles 
to  whom  Chrid  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the 
previous  calamities  and  ultimate  dedrudtion  of  Jerusalem. 
James  appears  to  have  been  eminently  diligent  and  zealous 
in  fulfilling  the  commiflion  which  in  common  with  the  other 
apodles  he  had  received,  or  of  announcing  the  character  and 
pretendons  of  their  Mader  through  various  parts  of  Judea, 
which  were  afterwards  the  fcenes  of  his  perfonal  minidry. 
On  fome  occafions,  however,  both  he  and  his  brother  John, 
indulging  a refentment,  and  alfo  an  ambition  which  were 
inconhftent  with  the  nature  of  Chriil’s  kingdom  and  the 
mild  fpirit  of  his  religion,  fubjedled  themfelves  to  the  juft 
reprehenfion  of  their  Mader.  When  they  wifhed  to  com- 
mand fire  from  heaven  to  deftroy  the  Samaritans  for  refufing 
them  the  accommodation  which  they  folicited,  he  reproaches 
them  with  not  knowing  what  manner  of  Ipirit  a fiuatcd 
them  ; and  when,  apprehending  his  kingdom  to  be  temporal, 
they  belpoke  ftations  of  dignity  and  influence  when  it  was 
eftabliihed,  he  corredfed  their  midaken  views,  checked  their 
inordinate  ambition,  and  forewarned  them  of  the  trials  and 
fufferings  that  awaited  them.  After  the  refurredtion  of 
Chrid,  James  retired  into  Galilee,  but  foon  returning  to 
Jerufalem,  he  was  witnefs  of  his  afeeniion,  and  participated 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  communicated  to  the  apodles  on 
the  day  of  Pentecoft.  His  fubfequent  adfivity  in  preaching 
the  Gofpel  to  the  Jews  drew  upon  him  the  particular  notice 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Cftridian  caufe  ; and  in  the  year  44. 
Herod  Agrippa,  himfelf  a Jew,  and  defirous  of  engaging 
the  attachment  of  the  Jewifh  people,  caufed  James  to  be 
apprehended  and  to  be  beheaded  with  a fword  ; thus  ren- 
dering him  the  firft  among  the  apodles  who  became  a 
martyr  for  Chrid  and  his  religion.  It  has  been  faid  by 
Gafpar  Sancfius,  and  alfo  by  others,  that  this  James  planted 
the  Gofpel  in  Spain  ; but  this  account  is  inconfident  with 
the  hidory  in  the  Acls,  none  of  the  apodles  having  left 
Judea  fo  loon  ; nor  is  the  opinion  founded  on  the  teftimony 
of  any  ancient  writer  of  good  credit ; and  it  is  now  given 
up,  though  once  defended  by  Baronius,  both  by  him  and 
other  popifh  writers.  See  the  Four  Gofpels  and  the  A£b. 
Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi. ; or  Supplement  to  the  Credibility, 
eh.  ix. 

Jambs,  St.  denominated  “ The  Lefs,”  partly  by  way  of 
diftinction  from  the  former,  and  probably  alfo  on  account 
ot  his  dature,  an  apoftle  of  Chrid,  was  the  fon  of  Alpheus, 
or  Cleophas,  and  frequently  called  the  Lord’s  brother. 
Some  iuppofe  the  reafon  of  this  appellation  to  have  been, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  by  a former  wife  ; but  ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  thus  called,  becaufe  his  father 
married  Mary,  filler  to  our  Lord’s  mother,  fo  that  they 
were  in  reality  coufins  ; and,  therefore,  in  conformity  to 
the  latitude  with  which  the  Jews  applied  the  terms  brother 


or  lifter,  they  were  denominated  brethren.  That  he  was 
an  apoftle  is  evident  from  a great  variety  of  paflages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  though  it  does  not  appear  when  his  defig- 
nation  to  this  office  took  place.  He  was  honoured  by  our 
Lord  with  a fepar-ate  interview  foon  after  his  refurre&ion 
( 1 Cor.  xv.  7.)  ; he  was  didinguiflied  as  one  of  the  apoftles 
of  the  circumcifion  (Acts,  i.  13.)  ; and  foon  after  the  death' 
of  Stephen,  about  the  year  36,  he  feems  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed prefident  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Chriftiau  church 
at  Jerufalem,  to  have  redded  in  that  city,  to  have  pre- 
li  Jed  in  the  council  held  there  in  the  year  49  or  50,  and  to 
have  maintained  a character  which  commanded  the  refpeCt  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
“ The  Juft.”  But  notvvithdanding  the  high  opinion  that  was 
generally  entertained  of  his  character,  his  life  was  terrrir- 
nated  by  a premature  and  violent  death.  Hegelippus,  cited 
by  Eui'ebius,  has  detailed  the  circumitances  attending  it. 
Having  made  a public  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Chrid, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  excited  a tumult  among  the  Jews, 
which  began  at  the  temple  ; or  at  lead  they  availed  them- 
felves  of  a general  didurbance,  however  it  might  have  ori- 
ginated, and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  fentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Chrid.  The  apoftle,  ftanding  on  an  eminence  in  the  temple, 
whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  aflcmbled  multitude, 
avowed  his  faith  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that  Jefus  was 
the  Chrid  or  expected  Mefiiah,  and  that  his  doflrine  fur- 
nifhed  fufficient  inftrudfion  how  men  might  be  faved.  The 
Jews  were  exafperated,  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  re- 
penting of  their  conduct  in  extorting  from  the  apoftle  Inch 
a teftimony  to  Jefus,  caufed  him  to  be  precipitated  from 
the  battlement  of  the  temple  upon  which  he  dood,  and 
then  to  be  ftoned,  becaufe  he  was  not  killed  with  the 
fall.  St.  James,  kneeling  down,  prayed  earneftly  to  God 
on  behalf  of  thofe  who  were  thus  maltreating  him  ; but 
they  perfifted  in  their  violent  and  favage  treatment  of  him, 
till  at  length  one  of  them  ftruck  him  with  a long  pole, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  According  to  Hegelippus, 
this  event  happened  about  the  time  of  the  Paflover,  which 
was  probably  that  of  the  year  62.  At  this  time  Feftus  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  dead,  and  Albinus  his  fuccefTor  was 
not  arrived  : fo  that  the  province  was  without  a governor. 
Such  a fcafon  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  dilpofitions  ; and  they  were  very  likely 
to  embrace  it ; and  we  may  therefore  very  reafonably  place 
this  event  at  that  juncture.  Of  Jofephus’s  account  we  have 
not  availed  ourfelves,  becaufe  feveral  learned  men  have  fuf- 
pected  it  to  be  an  interpolation.  Bifliop  Pearfon,  however, 
who  feems  to  admit  the  genuinenefs  of  the  whole  palfage 
of  Jofephus,  placed  the  death  of  James  in  the  year  62  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  general  opinion  among  learned  men  that 
James  died  about  that  time.  For  an  account  of  the  epiltle 
addreded  to  the  twelve  tribes  fcattered  abroad,  comprehend- 
ing all  Jews  both  in  Judea  and  out  of  it,  and  juftly  aferibed 
to  the  apoftle  James,  we  refer  to  the  article  Epistle.  As 
for  other  works  that  have  been  attributed  to  him,  fuch  as 
the  n^iv7o--s3wyyfXtov  ( Proto-euangelion ) , inferted  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Fabricius’s  Cod.  Apocryph.  New.  Ted.,  and  a 
“ Liturgy,”  bearing  his  name,  they  are  evidently  not  of  his 
writing.  The  former  is  manifeftly  fuppofititious,  and  the 
latter  bears  internal  marks  that  it  belongs  to  a later  pe- 
riod than  the  apoftolical  age.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  or 
Supplement  to  Credib.  ch.  xvi.  Cave’s  Hid.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

James,  a deacon.  Bede  informs  us  that,  when  Paulinas 
was  bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians,  his  deacon,  named 
James,  acquired  great  fame  for  his  fkill  ir.  the  church  fong. 

This 
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Tliis  mull  have  been  about  the  year  C20,  Toon  after  the  con 
verfion  of  the  Saxons  by  Auflin  : when  Paulinus  was 
tranflated  to  Rochefler,  deacon  .Tames  was  left  at  York,  to 
inilruft  the  ecclefiaflics  in  the  Roman  method  of  chanting. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
fon  of  Robert  III.  by  Anabella  Drummond,  was  born  in 
the  year  1 394..  In  1405  his  father  determined  to  fend  the 
young  prince  to  France,  in  order  that  he  might  efcape  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed  from  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Albany,  but  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  peril  he  fell 
into  another  ; being  taken  by  an  Englifh  cruifer,  he  and  his 
whole  fuite  were  carried  prifoners  to  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 
Here  the  young  prince  received  an  excellent  education,  to 
which  Henry  IV.  of  England  was  remarkably  attentive, 
thereby  making  fome  atonement  for  his  injuflice  in  detaining 
him.  Robert  died  in  the  following  year,  and  James  was 
proclaimed  king,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  V.,  he  was  kept 
■in  confinement,  with  a view  no  doubt  of  preventing  the 
ftrength  of  Scotland  from  being  united  to  that  of  France 
againit  the  Englifh  arms.  At  length,  under  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  James  was  reftored  to  his  kingdom, 
having  been  full  eighteen  years  a prifoner  in  this  country. 
James  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  well  furnifhed  with 
learning,  and  a proficient  in  the  elegant  aecomplifhments  of 
life,  and  dextrous  in  the  manly  exercifes,  which  at  that  pe- 
riod were  in  high  cftimation.  He  married  Joanna  Beaufort, 
a lady  of  diftinguifhed  beauty,  defcended  from  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  had 
much  trouble  to  reduce  the  public  affairs  to  order.  During 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Albany'  and  his  fon,  many  of  the 
mod  valuable  pofTefiions  of  the  crown  had  been  alienated, 
and  the  liccntioufnefs  of  the  great,  fanftioned  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  the  chiefs,  feemed  to  fet  at  defiance  all 
reilraints  of  law  and  jullice.  James  inllantly  caufed  the 
whole  of  the  family  of  Albany  and  their  adherents  to  be 
arrefled.  The  latter  were  chiefly  difeharged  ; but  the  late 
regent,  his  two  fons,  and  his  father-in-law,  he  caufed  to  be 
convifted,  executed,  and  their  eflatcs  to  be  confifcated  to  the 
crown.  Whether  thefe  proceedings  were  founded  in  jullice 
cannot  now  be  afeertained,  but  it  is  certain  the  king  himfelf 
prefided  as  judge,  and  as  the  verdifts  in  Scotland  are  de- 
cided by  a majority  of  votes,  it  would  fcarcely  be  difficult 
for  a judge  and  a king  to  obtain  his  wilhes  whether  founded 
ii  equity  or  not.  James  is  alfo  charged  with  entrapping  a 
number  of  Highland  chiefs  by  hofpitality,  entertaining  them 
in  his  caftle,  and  in  the  midll  of  their  hilarity'  caufing  the 
gates  to  be  {hut  upon  them  ; a faft  which  proves  that  he 
was  not  over  fcrupulous  in  the  means  of  maintaining  his 
authority.  His  political  ability  was  difplayed  in  a lefs  ex- 
ceptionable manner  by  the  enactment  of  many  good  laws 
in  his  parliaments,  which  much  improved  the  flate  of  fociety 
in  the  kingdom  where  they  could  be  executed.  His  defire 
of  improving  the  revenues  of  the  crown  led  him  to  many 
afts  of  tyranny,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  his  nobility. 
In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  and  fent  with  her  a iplendid  train  and 
a vail  body  of  troops.  The  Englifh,  who  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  prevent  this  union  by  negociation,  now  endea- 
voured to  intercept  the  Scotch  fleet  in  its  padage,  but  they 
miffed  their  object,  and  the  princefs  arrived  in  fafety  at 
Rochelle.  James,  exafperated  at  this  act  of  hoflility,  de- 
clared war  againit  England,  and  fummoned  the  whole  array 
of  his  kingdom  to  affiil  in  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  ; which, 
however,  he  abandoned  upon  an  intimation  of  a confpiracy 
being  formed  againil  himfelf  by  his  own  people.  He  now  re- 
tired to  the  Carthufian  monallery  of  Perth,  which  he  had  him- 
felf founded,  where  he  lived  in  privacy,  which,  inllead  of 


preventing,  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  the  plot  formed  agamft 
his  life.  The  chief  aft 01s  in  this  tragedy  were  Robert 
Graham,  and  Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle.  The 
former  was  aftuated  by  revenge  for  the  fufferings  of  fome 
of  his  family,  the  latter  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown, 
for  himfelf.  The  affalfins  obtained  by  bribery  admiflion 
into  the  king’s  apartments  ; the  alarm  was  raifed,  and  the 
ladies  attempted  to  fecure  the  chamber-door  ; one  of  them, 
Catharine  Douglas,  thrufl  her  arm  through  a flaple,  making 
therewith  a fort  of  bar,  in  which  Hate  Hie  remained  till  it 
was  dreadfully'  broken  by  the  force  of  the  affailants.  The 
inflant  they  got  admiflion  they  dragged  the  king  from  his 
concealment,  and  put  him  to  death  with  a thoufand 
wounds.  He  left  one  fon  and  five  daughters.  James  was 
a poet  as  well  as  a fovereign,  and  his  works,  defcriptiie  of 
the  manners  and  pallimes  of  the  age,  became  extremely  po- 
pular, and  are  lhll  read  with  delight  by  thofe  who  cars 
relilh  the  northern  dialeft.  His  private  character  was  ami- 
able, and  he  pofieffed  qualities  that  would  have  obtained  for 
him  high  refpeft  in  any'  condition  ; his  improvements  in  the 
laws  and  police  of  his  country,  and  his  attempts  to  abolifn 
anarchy,  entitle  him  to  refpeft,  though  in  fome  iuflances  hi# 
eagernefs  for  reform  led  him  to  tyranny. 

James,  an  accomplifhcd  but  unfortunate  prince,  is  faid  by 
all  the  Britifh  hillorians  to  have  been  a fkilful  mufician  ; and 
it  is  afTerted,  that  he  not  only  performed  admirably'  on  the 
lute  and  harp,  but  was  the  inventor  of  many  of  the  moll 
ancient  and  favourite  Scottifh  melodies.  Where  this  prince 
acquired  his  knowledge  in  mufic  is  not  afeertained ; but  it 
is  probable  that  il  was  in  France,  in  his  palfage  home  from 
which  country  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation  we  hear  of  no  mufic  being  cultivated 
in  Scotland  but  plain-fong,  or  chanting  in  the  church  ; nor 
afterwards,  for  a long  time,  except  pfalmody'. 

The  genuine  and  ancient  Scots  melodies  are  fo  truly  na- 
tional, that  they  relemble  no  mufic  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  They  feem  to  have  been  wholly  preferved  by  tra- 
dition till  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century',  when  a col- 
left  ion  of  Scots  fongs  was  publifhed  by  a Mr.  Thomfon  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  there  was  a very  large  fubfeription  ; 
and  in  February,  1722,  a benefit  concert  was  advertifed  for 
the  editor,  to  be  terminated  at  the  defire  of  fevc-ral  perfons 
of  quality,  with  a Scottifh  fong.  To  this  publication  and 
concert  may  he  aferibed  the  fubfequent  favour  of  their  na- 
tional, lingular,  and  often  touching  melodies,  foutli  of  the 
Tweed. 

TafToni,  indeed,  (lib.  x.  cap.  23.)  tells  us,  that  “ James  I. 
king  of  Scotland,  had  not  only  compofcd  facrcd  mufic,  but 
invented  a new  fpecies  of  plaintive  melody  different  from  all 
others  ; in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  the  prince  of 
Venofa  ; who,"  he  adds,  “ in  our  times  has  embelliflied  mufic 
with  many'  admirable  inventions.”  This  affertiou  greatly 
increafed  our  defire  to  examine  works  in  which  fo  many  ex- 
cellencies were  concentred  ; particularly  as  we  had  long 
been  extremely  defirous  of  tracing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
national  melodies  of  Scotland,  from  a higher  fource  than 
David  Rizzio.  But  in  a very  attentive  perufal  of  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  whole  fix  books  of  the  prince  of  Ve- 
nofa’s  madrigals,  we  were  utterly  unable  to  difeover  the 
leafl  fimilitude  or  imitation  of  Caledonian  airs  in  any  one  of 
them  ; which,  fo  far  from  Scots  melodies,  feem  to  contain 
no  melodies  at  all  ; nor,  when  fcored,  can  we  difeover  the 
leall  regularity  of  delign,  phrafeology,  rhythm,  or,  indeed, 
anything  remarkable  in  thefe  madrigals,  except  unprincipled 
modulation,  and  the  perpetual  embarrafl’ments  and  inexpe- 
rience of  an  amateur,  in  the  arrangement  and  filling  up  of 
the  pares. 

Buchanan,  among  other  hillorians,  has  drawn  the  cha- 
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rafter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  at  full  length  ; and  among 
many  other  particulars,  mentions  his  being  excellently  {killed 
in  mufic  ; more  indeed,  he  adds,  than  was  neceffary  or  fitting 
for  a king ; for  there  was  no  mufical  inftrument  on  which 
he  could  not  play  fo  well,  as  to  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
greateft  matters  of  the  art  in  thofe  days.  Buch.  Rer. 
Scotic.  Hitt.  lib.  x.  feft.  57. 

And  in  the  continuation  of  Fordun’s  Chronicle  (Scoti- 
chronicon,  vol.  iv.  p.  1323.),  is  a charafter  of  James  I. 
which  ranks  him  equally  high  as  a mufician.  And  in  Heftor 
Boefhius  is,an  eulogium  upon  him,  which  we  {hall  give  in  the 
dialeft  of  the  country,  from  the  tranflation  of  that  hiftorian 
by  Bellenden.  “ He  was  well  lernet  to  ficht  with  the  fword, 
to  juft,  to  turnay,  to  worfyl,  to  fing  and  dance,  was  an  ex- 
pert muficinar,  richt  crafty  in  playing  baith  of  lute  and 
harp,  and  lindry  other  inftruments  of  mufik.”  This  po- 
lifhed  and  ingenious  prince  may  have  added  fome  melodies 
to  the  tunes  of  his  country,  imitating  the  national  ftyle  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  old  and  genuine  Scots  tunes  feem  ftill 
more  ancient  than  even  the  time  of  James  I.,  who  being  a 
good  mufician,  had  he  been  the  original  inventor  of  me- 
lodies, would  have  made  them  accord  more  to  the  rules  of 
compofition  built  on  the  fcale  of  Guido,  which  was  well 
known  all  over  Europe  at  the  time  when  this  monarch  was 
in  exiftence.  And,  indeed,  however  Angular  and  pleafing 
thefe  airs  may  be,  they  are  drawn  from  fo  imperfeft  a fcale, 
and  fo  frequently  begin  in  one  key  and  end  in  another,  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  they  were  produced  before  the  fcale 
of  Guido  was  formed.  (See  OssiAN.)  It  feems  as  if  na- 
tional tunes  might  be  called  traditional,  and  the  general  mufic 
of  Europe  cultivated. 

James  II.  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  in  his  feventh  year 
when  his  father  was  murdered  : this  was  in  the  year  1437. 
The  cuftody  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  devolved  upon  fir  Alexander  Livingfton,  and 
the  chancellor  Crichton,  while  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
and  duke  of  Touraine,  was  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  Difcord,  the  natural  attendant  upon  fuch  a 
government,  arofe  among  thefe  great  men,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  fell  into  diforder.  Crichton  and  Livingfton 
were  perpetually  at  variance,  till  the  defire  of  freeing  them- 
felves  from  earl  Douglas  produced  a reconciliation  between 
them.  They  invited  him,  his  brother,  and  his  chief  con- 
fidant to  Edinburgh,  and  while  fitting  at  a fumptuous  din- 
ner, they  were  all  three  feized  at  the  royal  table,  and  were 
immediately  murdered.  Lord  Douglas’s  fon,  within  three 
years  of  this.cataftrophe,  procured  the  profcription  of  Li- 
vingfton and  Crichton,  his  own  family  he  reftored  to  all 
their  former  dignities,  and  the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate 
were  given  to  his. friends  and  relations.  In  1449  James  was 
married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  and 
almoft  as  foon  as  he  could  be  faid  to  aft  for  himfelf,  he  began 
to  be  jealous  of  the  vaft  power  and  influence  of  the  Douglas 
family.  The  earl,  aware  of  his  own  danger,  negociated  an 
afylum  at  the  court  of  England,  and  at  the  fame  time'  en- 
tered into  a bond  with  the  earls  Crawford  and  Rofs,  and 
other  noblemen,  mutually  to  fupport  each  other  againft  their 
common  adverfaries.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  fafts  was  foon 
communicated  to  the  king,  who  fummoned  the  earl  to  his 
court.  The  haughty  lord  refufed  to  comply  till  he  fhould 
be  affured  of  protection  under  the  great  feal.  The  form 
was  rqadily  complied  with,  but  it  was  no  fafeguard  againft 
the  meditated  treachery.  James  received  him  with  apparent 
cordiality,  and  invited  him  to  fupper.  After  the  repaft,  he 
demanded  of  his  gueft  the  bond  entered  into  with  the  earls 
of  Crawford  and  Rofs  ; this  he  nobly  refufed,  and  the  king 
with  his  own  haud  ftabbed  him.  From  this  period  James 
was  perpetually  harraffed  by  attempts  made  againft  his  peace 


by  the  earl’s  family,  and  in  1456  a rebellion  was  excited  by 
Donald,  lord  of  the  ifles,  in  conneftion  with  an  invafion 
from  the  Englifti.  He  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in  his  turn, 
in  146  a,  refumed  hoftilities,  and  laid  fiege  to  Roxburgh 
cattle.  Here  he  was  killed  by  the  accidental  burtting  of  a 
piece  of  artillery.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  beino- 
not  quite  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  already  furmounted 
the  difficulties  which  arife  from  youth  and  from  ciolence  of 
temper,  to  which  he  was  fubjeft,  but  which  he  had  fubdued, 
and  there  was  every  profpeft  of  a wife  and  profperous 
reign.  He  left  left  three  ions  and  two  daughters. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fticceeded  to  the  crown 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1460.  The  care  of  his  perfon  was  given  to  his  mother, 
while  the  chief  management  of  the  government  devolved  on 
lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor,  and  James  Kenedy,  biftiop  of 
St.  Andrews.  The  death  of  the  good  prelate,  in  1466, 
proved  a public  misfortune,  by  delivering  the  young  kino- 
into  the  power  of  flattering  and  mercenary  courtiers.  In 
1468  a marriage  was  contrafted  between  James  and  Mar- 
garet,  daughter  to  Chriftiern  I.  king  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  For  the  marriage  portion,  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  illes  were  pledged,  and  they  ever  after  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  This  marriage  took  place 
in  July,  1469,  and  James  took  upon  himfelf  the  reins  of 
government.  His  charafter,  as  it  opened,  dilplayed  weak- 
nefs,  indolence,  and  caprice  : he  had  an  attachment  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  as  they  were  then  underttood  ; his  mind 
was,  however,  unfortunately  biaffed  towards  defpotifm,  but 
accompanied  with  lenity.  He  was  efteemed  pious  and  de- 
vout, but  did  not  fcruple  indulging  his  avarice  by  alienating 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  to  laymen.  In  1477  an  unhappy  quar- 
rel took  place  between  the  king  and  his  two  brothers,  the 
duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  ol  Mar  : the  former  made  his 
efcape  from  the  Edinburgh  cattle  in  which  he  was  confined, 
but  the  earl  of  Mar  was  accufed  of  employing  magical 
praftices  againft  the  king’s  life  : of  this  crime  lie  was  con- 
vifted  and  made  a clofe  prifoner,  in  which  fituation  he  Ihortly 
died,  but  whether  by  a fever  or  by  more  violent  means  is  not 
k/iown.  The  king  gave  great  offence  to  his  nobility,  by 
felefting  as  his  favourite  and  chief  confidant,  Cochrane,  a 
mafon  and  architect,  whom  from  that  ftate  he  elevated  to 
the  vacant  earldom  of  Mar.  During  an  invafion  of  the 
Englifti,  which  James  endeavoured  to  repel,  Cochrane  was 
feized  and  hanged,  and  the  king  himfelf  made  prifoner  by 
his  own  nobles.  The  Englifti  proceeded  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh, when  an  accommodation  took  place  ; the  king  was 
liberated  and  refumed  the  reins  of  government.  Some  fuc- 
ceeding  years  were  marked  with  little  elfe  than  mifgovern- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  progreflive  difeontents 
among  the  nobles  ; till  in  1488,  a confederation  of  the  great 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  objefts  of  which  were  to 
dethrone  and  imprifon  James,  and  place  his  fon  on  the  throne. 
After  various  attempts  at  pacification,  in  which  the  king 
fhewed  an  evident  unwillingnefs  to  filed  the  blood  of  his 
people,  he  refolved  to  commit  his  fortune  to  the  decifion  of 
a battle,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight ; 
in  crofting  a rivulet  his  horfe  ftarted  and  threw  him  ; though 
ftunned  he  was  not  dangeroufly  hurt,  and  was  carried  by  his 
attendants  to  a neighbouring  mill,  where  fome  of  his  enemies, 
recognizing  his  countenance,  cruelly  murdered  him.  He 
left  three  fons. 

James  IV.  was  in  his  fixteenth  year  when  he  was  forced 
into  a conteft  with  his  father,  and  vvhofe  murder  elevated  him 
to  the  crown  in  1488.  Though  urged  by  the  ambition  of 
his  nobles  to  the  unnatural  ftep  of  open  rebellion,  he  did  not 
eafily  forgive  himfelf  the  fteps  which  he  had  taken.  One 
of  his  fir  ft  feelings  after  he  had  afeended  the  throne,  was 
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remorfe  for  his  unfilial  and  diHoyal  conduct,  and  it  is  faid, 
that  as  there  was  no  fuperior  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he 
was  amenable,  he  condemned  himfelf  to  wear  an  iron  chain 
round  his  body  as  a punifhment  which  he  had  juftly  incurred, 
and  that  he  added  a new  link  to  its  weight  for  every  fuc- 
ceeding  year  of  his  life.  The  victorious  barons,  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  with  regard  to  the  bloody  deed  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  were  anxious  only  for  fecurity  for  the  future  ; 
and  obtained  a declaration  in  parliament  of  their  innocence 
with  refpeCt  to  the  late  king’s  death,  and  other  daughters, 
which  were  imputed  to  his  own  perverfenefs  and  deceit ; 
and  a fubfequent  parliament  in  1490  was  inftrumental  in 
healing  the  feuds  and  animofities  of  parties,  and  reftoring 
internal  tranquillity.  The  king  contributed  much  to  this 
defirable  end  by  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  were  well  calculated  to 
obtain  for  him  the  refpeCt  and  attachment  of  his  people  in 
every  fituation  and  rank  of  life.  For  many  years  he  main- 
tained a Ariel  peace  with  Henry  VII.  of  England,  till  at 
length  he  offended  that  monarch  by  adopting  the  caufe  of 
Perkin  Warbec,  who  came  Arongly  recommended  to  him 
by  the  court  of  France.  War  was  excited  on  this  account 
for  a fhort  time,  but  the  love  of  peace,  which  was  ever  upper- 
moil  in  the  mind  of  Henry  VII.  foon  put  an  end  to  all 
national  differences.  Though  James,  on  this  reconciliation, 
abandoned  the  caufe  of  Perkin,  he  had  too  high  a fenfe  of 
honour  to  give  him  up.  In  1503  he  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  an  event  which,  in  the  iffue,  produced 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown,  though 
at  the  didance  of  'two  centuries  from  this  marriage.  In 
fubfequent  parliaments  James  caufed  feveral  very  ufeful  laws 
to  be  enabled  which  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
nor  was  he  lefs  anxious  to  render  Scotland  refpettable  with 
regard  to  foreign  potentates.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  England  : after  feveral  pre- 
datory incurfions  from  both  parties,  James  entered  England 
at  the  head  of  a hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  and  made  him- 
felf matter  of  many  cadles  and  other  flrong  holds.  At  one 
of  thefe  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a lady  of  exquidte 
charms,  the  power  of  which  he  could  not  refill.  He  forgot 
the  importance  of  time  to  the  career  of  his  army,  and  re- 
mained feveral  days  in  a date  of  inactivity,  during  which, 
from  a concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumllances,  his  vail 
army  was  reduced  by  defertion  to  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand. 
Thefe,  difpirited  by  the  conduCt  of  their  king,  were  brought 
to  contend  with  an  almod  equal  number  at  Flodden  Field, 
in  Northumberland,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  9th  of  September,  1513:  prodigies  of 
valour  were  difplayed  on  both  fides  ; the  king  rallied  his 
troops  again  and  again,  as  if  aihamed  of  the  amours  which 
had  brought  him  into  fuch  a date  of  peril ; he  was  determined 
to  (hew  himfelf  the  man  and  the  hero  ; wherever  there  was 
moil  danger,  there  was  James,  till  he  fell  mortally  wounded  ; 
this  circumdance,  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict.  With  the  monarch  were  flain  his  natural 
fon,  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  twelve  earls,  and  a 
multitude  of  thehigheil  rank  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom.  Scotland,  fays  the  hiflorian,  can  reckon 
few  more  fatal  days  than  that  of  Flodden  Field.  The  body 
of  the  dead  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who 
carried  it  to  the  monallery  of  Sheene,  near  Richmond, 
where  it  was  interred.  James  IV.  was  flain  in  the  forty-flrd 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fixth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
fucceeded  by 

James  V.  his  fon,  an  infant  not  two  years  old.  His 
minority  paffed  in  that  contention  of  parties  which  com- 
monly attended  fuch  a period  in  Scotland.  When,  how- 
ever, he  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  allowed  to  manage  the 


affairs  of  government,  his  charadter  difplayed  itlelf  iri  de- 
cided features.  In  his  youth  he  had  witneffed  the  diforders 
which  a powerful  and  lawlefs  ariflocracy  had  inflicted  upon 
his  people,  and  he  was  now  the  conflant  and  determined  foe 
of  the  nobility.  While  he 'depreffed  the  powerful,  he  railed 
and  favoured  the  low,  fo  as  to  obtain  and  merit  from  his 
people  the  appellation  of  “ King  of  the  Poor.’’  No  ob- 
ject was  nearer  to  James’s  heart  than  the  fuppreflion  of  thofe 
bands  of  freebooters  whom  the  licence  of  the  times  had 
differed  to  range  uncontrolled  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  He  even  expofed  his  perfon  in  expeditions  againfl 
thefe  marauders,  whom  he  treated  with  unrelenting  rigour. 
After  reducing  the  borders  and  highlands  to  order,  James 
paid  a viiit  to  the  ifles  of  his  dominions,  and  held  courts  of 
judice  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  to  the  terror  of  the 
tyrannical  chieftains  of  thofe  regions.  In  1437  lie  married 
the  fifler  of  the  king  of  France,  who  lived  but  a few  months. 
In  the  fame  year  he  incurred  the  flain  of  cruelty  in  caufing 
the  fon  of  lord  Forbes  to  be  beheaded  for  treafon  upon 
very  flight  and  unfatisfaCtory  evidence,  and  dill  farther  by 
the  burning  of  the  beautiful  and  heroical  lady  Glamis,  After 
of  the  earl  of  Angus,  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft 
praflifed  on  his  own  perfon.  James  had  contracted  a par- 
tiality for  the  French  court,  and  married  for  a fecond  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  an  union  which  pro- 
bably enforced  his  propenfity1  to  fevere  meafures  again  A 
the  Proteftants,  who  began  to  appear  in  great  numbers  in 
Scotland,  and  of  whom  feveral  nobly  fuffcred  death  in 
defence  of  their  opinions.  Henry  VIII.  was  defirous  of 
joining  James  with  himfelf  in  oppofing  the  pretentions  of  the 
Roman  fee,  and  fent  an  embaffy  into  Scotland  to  perfuade 
him  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the  monafteries. 
In  lome  refpefts  James  was  willing  to  liften  to  the  propofals 
of  the  Englifh  monarch,  but  French  influence  was  too 
powerful,  and  he  afterwards  fent  an  excufe  to  Henry  for 
the  breach  of  his  engagement,  which  provoked  that  prince 
fo  much,  that  it  was  imagined  a war  between  the  two  king- 
doms would  enfue.  Hoflilities  were  actually  commenced, 
and  James  was  urged,  as  well  by  the  king  of  France  as  by 
his  own  clergy,  to  purfue  fome  advantages,  which  he  at  firft 
gained,  into  the  enemy’s  country  ; but  his  army  were  evi- 
dently ill  affeCted  to  their  monarch,  remonflrated  againfl  the 
defign,  and  in  the  event  of  an  attack  fome  time  after,  buf- 
fered themfelves  to  be  taken  prifoners,  or  deferted  from  their 
colours  without  a flruggle.  James,  already  depreffed  by  the 
lofs  of  his  two  infant  princes,  was  now  overwhelmed  with 
anguifh,  fhame,  and  defpair.  He  retired  to  Falkland,  and 
{hewed  every  fymptom  of  declining  health.  So  loll  was  he  to 
any  thing  that  might  interefl  his  feelings,  as  a man  or  fove- 
reign,  that  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  he  took  no  other  notice  of  the  event  than  to  fay, 
“ The  crown  came  with  a girl,  and  will  go  with  a girl.” 
He  expired  December  14,  1542.  The  reader  is  referred  for 
farther  information  relating  to  the  foregoing  kings  of  Scot- 
land, to  Pinkerton’s  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  to  Henry’s 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain. 

James  I.  of  England,  and  the  Vlth  of  that  name  of 
Scotland,  was  fon  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  coufin 
Henry,,  lord  Darnley.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  eaflle 
in  June,  1566,  at  the  exaft  time  when  his  mother  was  at 
open  variance  with  her  hufband,  and  had  fixed  her  affections 
on  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  The  young  prince  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  with  much  fidelity 
did  his  duty,  and  kept  him  out  of  the  hands  oi  Bothwell. 
In  the  following  year  Mary  was  forced  to  refign  the  crown, 
which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  her  infant  fon.  He  was 
folemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  thenceforth  all  public 
afts  ran  in  his  name.  He  was  educated  by  the  celebrated 
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Buchanan  while  he  was  at  Stirling  caftle:;  His  progrefsin 
fchool-learning  was  rapid,  and  he  manifelled  talents  which 
prufaged  the  future  great  man  : but  he  became  the  prey  of 
flatterers,  who  iuftilled  into  his  youthful  mind  the  molt  per- 
nicious maxims  of  the  plenitude  of  regal  authority,  and 
urged  him  to  unpopular  meafures,  which  in  1582  produced 
a confpiracy  oi  the  nobles  againft  him,  who  took  pofl'eflion 
of  his  perfon  at  Ruthven  cattle.  From  thence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe,  and  treated  with 
much  external  refpebt,  while  in  .reality  he  was  held  in  the 
utmoll  reftraint.  A new  confederacy  of  other  nobles  pro- 
duced his  liberation,  and  he  put  himfelf  under  the  fway  of 
his  favourite  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled, and  who  earned  on  meafures  of  feverity  againft  the 
nobles  of  the  former  confpiracy,  and  againft  the  clergy  who 
favoured  them.  He  contrived  to  engage  the  mind  of  the 
young  king  with  a -con  ft  ant  round  of  amnfement,  and  he 
himfelf  exercifed  with  unlimited  fway  all  the  regal  autho- 
rity, and  by  his  infolence  and  rapacity  rendered  himfelf 
univerfally  odious.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  had  long 
employed  her  arts  to  maintain  a party  in  the  country,  which 
policy  was  become  more  necefl'ary  on  account  of  her  condmff 
to  its  queen.  Though  James  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  treat 
his  mother  very  irreverently,  yet  when  her  life  appeared  to 
be  in  imminent  danger,  from  the  fentence  pronounced  againft 
her  by  an  Englifh  court  of  judicature,  he  felt  himfelf  bound 
to  interfere,  and  wrote  a menacing  letter  to  Elizabeth  on 
the  occalion.  He  alfo  appHed  to  other  courts  for  their 
afiiftance,  and  aflembled  his  own  nobler  who  promifed  to 
Hand  by  him  in  preventing  or  avenging  fuch  an  injultice. 
When  he  learned  the  fatal  catallrophe,  he  rejected  with  a 
proper  fpirit  of  indignation  the  hypocritical  excuies  of 
Elizabeth,  and  fet  about  preparations  for  hoftilities,  hut 
cooler  reflection  on  his  own  rcfources,  which  were  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  carrying  on  a ferious  war,  and 
reflecting  alfo  on  the  necefiity  lie  was  under  of  keeping  on 
terms  with  England  to  fecure  his  fuccefilon  to  the  crown, 
of  which  he  was  the  prefumptive  heir,  he  refolved  to  refume 
a friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Englifh  court.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  James  that  one  of  the  ftrft  afts  of  his 
full  majority,  in  1587,  was  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  all 
family  teuds  among  the  nobility,  and  perfonally  to  re- 
concile them  with  each  other  at  a folemn  feftival  in  Holy- 
rood-houfe. When  the  invafion  of  England  was  refolved 
upon  by  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  he  put  his  kingdom  into  a 
ftate  of  defence,  refolving  to  fupport  the  queen  againft  her 
enemies.  His  people  alfo  were  zealous  for  the  prefervation 
of  Proteftantifm,  and  entered  into  a national  bond  for  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion,  which  was  the  origin  and  pat- 
tern of  all  future  engagements  of  the  kind,  under  the  name 
of  folemn  leagues  and  covenants.  After  the  glorious  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  Philip,  in  revenge  of  the  conduct  of  James, 
itirred  up  a confpiracy  of  fome  Popifli  lords  in  his  kingdom, 
which  was  difeovered  by  Elizabeth,  and  when  it  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  was  inilantly  crulhed  by  the  king  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  troops.  The  confpirators  were  treated 
with  lenity,  which  James  ever  Ihewed  towards  the  Catholics, 
and  which  brought  the  fincerity  of  his  own  profefled  faith 
into  queftion,  though  it  probably  proceeded  partly  from 
mildnefs  of  temper,  and  partly  from  timidity.  Though  he 
was  probably  fatisfied  of  the  errors  of  popery,  he  was  fond 
of  the  fplendour  of  eccleiialtical  hierarchy,  and  bore  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  republican,  model  of  Prelbyte- 
rianifrn. 

In  the  year  1589  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  as  contrary  winds  prevented  her 
coming  to  Scotland,  he  went  to  fetch  her,  and  having  con- 
iummated  the  marriage,  he  paffed  the  winter  in  a feries  of 


fcafting  and  amuTements  at  Copenhagen.  On  his  return  he 
was  frequently  in  danger  from  confpiracies  againft  his  life, 
particularly  from  thole  excited  by  the  earl  of  BothwelL 
In  the  year  1600,  while  the  country  was  in  a ftate  of  unufua'l 
tranquillity,  a very  extraordinary  event  took  place,  the  na- 
ture and  caufes  of  which  were  never  difeovered.  While 
the  king  was  upon  a hunting  excurlion,  he  was  accofted  by 
the  brother  of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  who,  by  a feigned 
tale,  induced  him  and  a fmall  train  to  ride  to  the  earl’s  houfe 
at  Perth.  Plere  he  was  led  to  a remote  chamber  on  pre- 
tence of  having  a fecret  communicated  to  him,  where  he 
found  a man  in  complete  armour,  and  a dagger  was  put  to  his 
breaft  by  Ruthven,  with  threats  of  immediate  death.  His 
attendants  were  alarmed  and  came  to  his  relief ; fn  the  end 
•Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  flain,  and  the  king  e Raped 
unhurt.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  age,  the  Englifh  nation 
began  to  look  with  more  conlidence  to  James  as  their  future 
king,  and  many  perfons  of  confequence  held  a fecret  cor- 
refpondonce  with  him  on  the  fubjetl.  In  1603,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  James  was  proclaimed  her  fucceflbr, 
He  took  an  affedlionate  leave  of  his  countrymen,  and  pro- 
ceeded, amidft  the  acclamations  of  his  new  iubjects,  to  Lon- 
don. One  of  his  iirft  aits  was  to  bellow  a profufion  of 
honours  and  titles  upon  the  great  men,  as  well  of  his  own 
country  as  thofe  of  England.  Within  a very  ftiort  period, 
and  at  a time  of  apparent  general  tranquillity,  a conipiracy 
was  difeovered  for  fubverting  the  government  and  railing  to 
the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a near  relation  of  the  king’s, 
by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  defeended  equally  from  Henry 
VIE  “ Every  thing,”  fays  Hume,  “ remains  ilill  myi- 
terious  in  this  confpiracy,  and  hiilory  can  give  us  no  clue 
to  unravel  it.”  The  principal  ablors  in  it  were  lord  Grey, 
a Puritan  ; lord  Cobhani,  a thoughtlefs  man,  of  no  fixed 
principle  ; and  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  a philofopher,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a freethinker.  What  cement  could  unite  men 
of  fuch  difeordant  principles  in  fo  dangerous  a combination  ; 
what  end  they  propofed,  or  what  means  they  had  propor- 
tioned to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  have  never  yet  been 
explained,  and  cannot  eaiily  be  imagined.  A conference 
held  at  Hampton-court  in  1604,  between  the  divines  of  the 
eftablithed  church  and  the  Puritans,  afforded  James  a good 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  bis  (kill  in  theological  controverfy, 
and  the  ill  will  he  bore  to  popular  fchemes  of  church- 
government.  Although  the  king  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
in  his  own  country  by  lenity  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  yet 
thofe  of  that  religion  in  England  were  fo  much  difappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  his  favour,  that  a moft  atrocious 
plot  was  formed  by  the  zealots  ot  that  party  to  blow  up  the 
houfe  of  lords  at  the  flrft  meeting  of  parliament,  and  with 
it  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  fet 
upon  the  throne  the  young  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  eftablifh 
the  Catholic  religion.  This  plot  was  fortunately  difeovered 
on  the  eve  of  the  defigned  execution,  and  the  principal  per- 
fons in  it  fuftered  the  puniflnnent  due  to  their  crimes.  In 
1611  lie  remonftrated  with  the  Dutch  ftates,  on  account  of 
their  permitting  Armenius  Vorftius  to  hold  a profeflbrfhip 
in  one  of  their  univerfities.  He  was  deemed  by  James  a 
heretic,  and  he  carried  his  point  in  getting  him  removed. 
His  next  objedl  was  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a fettled  form  of 
law  and  government.  In  1612  a putrid  fever  carried  off 
his  foil  Henry,  a prince  who  was,  on  account  of  his  many 
promifing  virtues,  the  hope  and  darling  of  the  nation  : and 
in  the  following  year  the  princefs  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Frederic,  elector  palatine. 

We  do  not  pretend  in  thefe  biographical  /ketches  to  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  each  reign,  nor  to  record  all  the  trans- 
actions that  relate  to  the  prince  himfelf,  but  we  mull  not 
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emit  to  mention1  the  odium  which  James  Brought  on  himfelf 
by  patronifing  his  favourite  Robert  Carr,  who,  in  proiecu- 
tion  of  his  lafci'vious  defrgns,  was  guilty  of  the  mod  atro- 
cious afts.  No  circumdance,  however,  in  James’s  reign 
was  more  unpopular  than  his  treatment  of  the  celebrated  hr 
Walter  Raleigh  j after  the  detection  of  the  conlpiracV  al- 
ready referred  to,-  he  was  tried  and  capitally  convicted,  but 
being  reprieved*-  he  was  kept  thirteen  years  in  prifon.  In 
1615  he  obtained  by  bribery  his  releafe  from  prifon,- but 
the  king  would  not  grant  him  a pardon,-  He  went  out  on 
an  expedition  with  the  fentence  of  death  hanging  over  his 
head  ; he  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  object,  and  on  bis  return 
the  brutal  king  ordered5  him  to  be  executed' on  Ins  former 
fentence.  (See  Raleigh  ) James  is  hippo  fed-  to  have 
been'  more  influenced  to  this  deed  by  the  court  of  Spain 
than  by  any  regard  to  juftice.-  The  influence  oi  that  court 
on  James  appeared  foon  after  in  his  negociations  for  marrying 
his  fon  prince  Charles  to  the  infanta.  The  objeft  was,- how- 
ever, not  attained,  and  he  afterwards  married  him  to  the 
French  princefs  Henrietta,  with  the  difgraceful  ftipulation,- 
that  the  children  of  that  marriage  ihould  be  educated  by 
their  mother,  a bigotted'  papift,  till  they  were  thirteen -years 
of  age*  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  was  difquieted  by  a 
concurrence  of  untoward  circumilances.  The  diffentions  of 
his  parliament  were  very  violent,  and  the  affairs  of  his  fon- 
in-law,  the  eleftor  palatine,  now  king  of  Hungary,  alib 
were  in  a very  difaftrous  ftate.-  He  had  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  the  Proteftants  of  Germany,  but  mftead  of  being 
the  arbiter  in  the  caufe  of  others,  he  was  dripped  of  his 
own  dominions.  In  his  defence,  James  declared  waragainft 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  fent  troops  over 
to  Holland  to  aft  in  eonjunftion  with  prince  Maurice  for 
the  recovery  of  the  palatinate  -t  but  from  mifmanagement, 
the  greater  part  of  them  perifhed  by  ficknefs,  and  the  whole 
enterprife  was  defeated.  Oppreffed  with  grief  for  the 
failure  of  his  plans,  the  king  was  feized  with  an  intermitting 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  March  1-6 2 p.  He  left  two 
children,  Charles,  his  fucceffor,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Frederic.  It  would  be  difficult,  fays  Hume,  to  find  a 
reign  lefs  illuftrious,  yet  more  unfpotted  and  unblemifhecffi 
than  that  of  James  in  both  kingdoms.  James  poffeffed 
many  virtues,  but  fcarcely  any  of  them  pure  or  free  from 
the  contagion  of  neighbouring  vices.-  His  learning  dege- 
nerated into  pedantry  and  prejudice,  his  generality  into  pro- 
ftifion,  his  good  nature  into  pliability  and  unmanly  fondnefs, 
his  love  of  peace  into  pufillanimity,  and  his  wiidom  into 
cunning.  His  intentions  were  juft,  but  more  adapted  to  the 
conduft  of  private  life  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
He  was  an  ecourager  of  learning,  and  was  himfelf  an  author 
of  no  mean  genius,  confidering  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  chief  works  were  “ Bafilicon  Doran  and  “ The  true 
Law  of  free  Monarchies  but  he  is  more  known  for  his 
adhereoce  to  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  poffeffions  in  his 
‘•Demonology,”  and  for  his  “ Counterblaft  to  Tobacco.” 
Hume’s  Hill.  Robertfon’s  Hill,  of  Scotland. 

The  aeceffion  of  James  to  the  crown  occafioned  no  im- 
mediate benefit  to  fcience  or  refinement  in  the  polite  arts  ; 
as  the  country  he  quitted  was  ftill  lefs  poliffied  than  that 
in  which  he  arrived*  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  prince, 
either  from  nature  or  education,  was  enabled  to  receive  any 
pleafure  from  mufic  ; however,  early  in  his  reign,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  chapel,  afiiftcd  by  the  influence  and  felici- 
tation of  feveral  powerful  noblemen,,  who  pleaded  their 
caufe,  feverally  obtained  an  increafe  of  ten  pounds  to  their 
annual  flip  cad- 

An  entry  is-  made  of  this  event  in  the  cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,,  figned,  not  only  by  five  of  the  great  officers 


of  ftate,  but  by  the  fubdean,  chaplains,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  then  living. 

Among  theie  petitioners  there  is  but  one  name,  that  of 
Edmund  Hooper,  which  ever  appears  afterwards  in  the 
lilts  of  muficians  eminent  for  competition  or  performance, 
except  Bird,  Bull,  and  Gyles,  who  had  dillin-guilhed  them- 
ielves  in  the  preceding  reign. 

Anthems,  mafques,  madrigals,,  fongs,  and  catches,  feem 
to  comprife  the  whole  of  our  vocal  mufic  for  the  church, 
the  flage,  and  the  chamber,  at  this  time.  And  with  refpeft 
to  inftrumental  productions  under  the  title  of  “ Fancies,  &c.” 
as  they  were  chiefly  compofed  for  lutes  and  viols,  which  are 
now  laid  aiide,  if  they  had  been  replete  with  genius  and 
learning,  juftice  eould  not  have  been  done  to  them  in  the 
performance.  Luckily  the  chief  part  of  them  are  of  fo 
artlefs  and  infipid  a kind,  that  no  lofs  would  accrue  to 
judicious  and  reafonable  lovers  of  mufic  by  their  utter  anni- 
hilation* 

Elway  Bevin  and  Orlando  Gibbons  were  the  bed,  and 
almoft  the  only  good  compofers  during  the  reign  of  James  L, 
ifi  we  except  thofe  which  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  had 
produced,  and  who  embelliffied  during  a few  years  her  fuc- 
ceffor’s  reign.  See  Bevin,  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 

James  XT  king  of  England,-  and  the  VI  1th  of  Scotland, 
fecond  fon  of  Charles  I.  by  Henrietta  of  France,  was  born 
in  Oftober  1633,  and  immediately  declared  duke  of  York. 
(See  Charles  I.  and  IL-)  After  the  capture  of  Oxford,  by 
the  parliament  army  in  1 646,  he  was  carried  to  London,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  dnke  of  Northumberland,  but 
in  1648  he  contrived  to  make  his  efcape,  and  in  the  follow*, 
ing.  year  joined  his  mother  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  ferved  in  the  French  army  under  the  celebrated  Turenne, 
and  acquired  a great  reputation.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  the  Spanifh  army  in  Flanders,  under  the  prince  of 
Condc,  and  thus  lie  advantageoufly  palled  his  exile  in  ac- 
quiring military  experience,  and  the  reputation  of  fpirit  and 
prowefs  fuited  to  iiis  birth.  At  the  reftoration  of  his  bro- 
ther, James  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  high-admiral  4 
and  he  was  married  to  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon. (See  Hyde.)  Maritime  and  commercial  affairs  en- 
gaged the  d-uke’s  attention,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
African  company,  when,  in  1664,  he  took  a part  in  pro- 
moting a Dutch  war  for  the  fuppofed  inter-efts  of  trade. 
He  had  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  a powerful  fleet, 
and  obtained  a fignal  viftory  over  the  Dutch  under  admiral 
Opdam.  Opdam’s  own  (hip  was  blown  up  in  the  aftion, 
and  nineteen  of  his  fleet  were  funk  or  taken,  with  the  lofs 
of  a Angle  veffel  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh.  The  duke 
was  in  the  thickeft  of  the  fight,  and  three  of  his  friends,  men 
of  high  rank,  were  killed  by  his  fide.  The  conduft  of 
Brounker,  his  gentleman  of:  the  bed-chambcr,  brought  fuf- 
picion  on  the  duke.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  mafter, 
and  while  he  was  aflecp,  this  man  gave  orders-  to  flacken 
fiul,  though  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy  ; but  as  he  was  not 
punifhed  for  his  orders,  nor  even  difmiffed  from  his  office 
till  the  matter  was  agitated  in  the  ho.ufe,  the  duke  himfelf 
was  accufed  by  his  enemies  of  being  privy  to  the  orders 
iffued  by  his  fervant,.  After  this  he  had  no  farther  fliare  in 
the  naval  aftions  of  that  war.  In  1671  the  duchefs  of  York 
died,  leaving  two  daughters,.  Mary  and  Anne,  who  came  to 
be  fucceffively  queens  of  England.  Before  her  deceale  ffie 
openly  declared  herfelf  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  which  had  been  fecretly  that  of  the  duke  many 
years,  and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him.  In  the  Dutch 
war  of  1672,  the  duke  of  York  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  a furious  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
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earl  of  Landwick,  who  was  fecond  in  command,  was  blown 
up,  and  the  duke’s  own  (hip  was  fo  much  (battered,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  (hift  his  flag  to  another.  At  length  the 
Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  purfued,  the  lofs  being  nearly 
equal  on  both  iides.  By  an  aft  of  parliament,  papills  were 
now  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  and  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  refign  his  command.  (See  Test  A8.)  After 
this  he  ufed  every  endeavour  to  introduce  the  Catholic  reli- 

fion  into  England.  In  1677  the  duke’s  eldeft  daughter, 
lary,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  an  alliance 
which  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  the  nation.  Both  Mary 
and  Anne  had  been  brought  up  in  Proteftant  principles,  to 
which  they  ftedfaftly  adhered.  During  the  proceedings 
occafioned  by  the  fuppofed  Popifh  plot,  the  duke  of  York, 
in  1679,  by  his  brother’s  advice,  withdrew  to  Brufl'els.  A 
bill  was  afterwards  brought  in  and  carried  through  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  exclude  the  duke  from  the  fueceffion 
to  the  throne;  it  w'as,  however,  rejefted  by  the  lords.  In 
1681  he  was  fent  to  Scotland  to  hold  a parliament  as  king’s 
commiflloner  ; but  his  conduft  on  this  occafion  expofed  him 
to  the  imputation  of  cold  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  the  remnant  of  the  covenanters  was 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  Having  returned  to  London,  he  fet 
out  for  Scotland  a fecond  time,  but  the  frigate  in  w'hich  he 
embarked  flruck  upon  a fand-bank  off  the  coait  and  was 
loft.  The  duke  efcaped  in  a barge,  and  is  faid  to  have  fhewn 
more  anxiety  to  fave  his  dogs  and  his  priefts,  than  feveral 
perfons  of  quality  who  were  with  him,  and  who  were  left  to 
perifh.  Among  thofe  who  were  preferved  on  this  occafion  was 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  illuftrious  duke  of  Marlborough, 
at  that  period  one  of  the  duke’s  favourites.  During  the 
remainder  of  Charles’s  reign,  the  duke  had  much  influence 
in  government,  and  was  forward  in  promoting  all  the  fevere 
meafures  which  were  afted  at  that  period.  More  than  once 
the  king  felt  himfelf  called  on  to  check  his  impetuous  rigour, 
warning  him  of  the  probable  confequences  of  fuch  raflmefs. 
“ Brother,”  faid  he  on  a particular  occafion,  “ I am  too 
old  to  go  again  on  my  travels ; you  may  if  you  choofe  it.’’ 
At  this  time  the  king  was  meditating  (ome  important 
changes  in  public  meafures  ; he  had  formed  the  plan  of  a 
new  adminiftration,  refolved  to  difmifs  thofe  fervants  who 
were  hated  by  the  people,  and  to  throw  himfelf  entirely  on 
the  good  will  and  affeftions  of  his  fubjefts  ; but  amidft  thefe 
truly  wife  and  virtuous  defigns,  he  was  leized  with  a fit, 
which  carried  him  off  in  a few  days,  leaving  his  brother  in 
poffeflion  of  the  crown  and  kingdom.  From  the  moment 
of  his  fuccefiion  to  the  throne,  James  feems  to  have  purfued 
with  Heady  determination  two  objefts,  viz.  of  rendering 
himfelf  abfolute,  and  of  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  into  his  dominions.  He  began  his  career  in  govern- 
ment by  going  openly,  with  the  enligns  of  his  dignity,  to 
mafs,  though  at  that  time  it  was  an  illegal  meeting.  He 
alfo  (hewed  an  intention  of  carrying  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  as  high  as  poflible,  and  beyond  the  true  conftitu- 
tional  limits.  A rebellion,  excited  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  late  king’s  natural  fon,  (hewed  the  temper 
of  James  in  its  true  light.  The  (lability  of  his  throne  would 
have  been  ftrengthened  by  the  fuppreflion  of  this  rebellion, 
had  not  the  feverity  of  his  meafures  produced  a hatred  which 
was  greater  than  the  terror  which  it  infpired.  Monmouth 
paid  his  life  as  the  penalty  of  his  futile  attempt.  Of  his 
followers  many  were  put  to  death  on  the  field,  when  they 
had  no  means  of  refiftance  in  their  power,  and  not  a few 
fuffered  in  cold  blood  by  martial  law  with  circumftances  of 
favage  brutality.  As  if  not  fatisfied  with  the  ferocity  of  his 
foldiery,  James  called  to  his  afliftance,  in  the  bloody  work, 
the  more  ferocious  and  fuperlatively  cruel  Jefferies,  whofe 
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name  has  been  unanimoufly  configned  to  perpetual  infamy. 
This  judge  was  fent  down  with  a fpecial  commiflion,  in  the 
exercile  of  which  he  difplayed  the  moll  brutal  and  unrelent- 
ing  rigour,  and  filled  the  towns  of  the  weftern  parts  of  our 
illand  with  mourning  and  confternation.  James  declared  his 
approbation  of  Jefferies’  proceedings,  by  raifing  him  on  his 
return  to  the  peerage  and  the  chancellorfhip.  (See  Jeffe- 
ries ) Thefe  meafure3  (truck  the  nation  with  terror,  and 
the  king  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  courfe  without  op- 
pofition  from  the  people  or  parliament.  All  idea  of  refift- 
ance to  arbitrary  power  might  have  been  loft,  had  not  James 
purfued  with  impolitic  hade  his  defigns  of  introducing 
popery,  which  excited  all  the  religious  zeal  of  the  general 
body  of  Prote Hants,  and  brought  their  united  force  into 
aftion.  He  hoped  to  lull  their  apprehenfions  by  a declara- 
tion in  favour  of  liberty  of  confcience,  but  they  foon  faw 
that  this  was  intended  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholics  only.  He  attacked  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
appointed  a commiflion,  which  cited  before  it  all  clergymen 
who  had  done  any  thing  to  difplbafe  the  court.  The  rights 
of  the  univerfities  were  invaded,  and  in  particular,  a man- 
date was  iffued  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  commanding 
the  eleftion  of  a man  as  prefident,  who  had  (hewil  a dif- 
polition  to  become  a Catholic.  The  king  next  publiftied  a 
declaration  of  indulgence  in  matters  of  religion,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom.  Seven  bifhops  met  and  drew  up  a humble  and 
very  loyal  petition  againft  this  ordinance.  For  this  aft  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  profecuted  for  fedition,  and 
brought  to  a folemn  trial,  but  no  efforts  of  the  court  could 
procure  a verdift  againft  them  ; they  were  acquitted,  and 
the  jury  who  pronounced  them  “ Not  Guilty,”  were  hailed 
as  the  faviours  of  the  country.  The  general  rejoicing  on 
this  occafion  extended  to  the  regiments  encamped  at  Houn- 
flow,  and  indeed  to  almoft  the  whole  of  tile  army.  James 
had  already  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome,  in  order  to  reconcile 
his  kingdom  to  the  holy  fee,  and  the  birth  of  a fon  and  heir 
at  this  time  fupported  his  confidence,  but  fo  unpopular 
was  he  become,  that  a general  perfuafion  prevailed  that  a 
fuppofititious  child  was  obtruded  on  the  nation.  The 
dangers  which  now  threatened  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
the  country  produced  an  union  of  parties,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  lladtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
king’s  fon-in-law  for  afliftance.  William  liftened  to  the 
prayer  of  their  petitions,  and  prepared  with  great  fecrecy 
a fleet  and  an  army  for  the  invafion  of  the  country.  James 
was  now  fenfible  of  his  errors,  and  would  gladly  have  retrod 
his  fteps,  but  it  was  too  late.  All  confidence  between  him  and 
the  people  was  at  an  end,  and  his  concefiions  were  regarded 
as  tokens  of  fear,  not  as  evidences  of  contrition.  The  prince 
arrived  in  fafety  at  Torbay,  and  landed  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1688.  The  royal  army  began  to  defert  by  whole  companies 
and  even  regiments ; and  the  king,deferted  by  his  fubjefts,  and 
havingfor  his  opponent  his  own  fon-in-law,  found  it  advifable 
to  retire.  His  bed  friends,  as  he  thought  them,  abandoned 
his  caufe ; and  his  daughter  Anne,  married  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  put  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  infurgents. 
When  news  of  this  faft  was  brought  to  him,  he  exclaimed  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  “ God  help  me  ! my  own  children  have 
forfaken  me.”  He  now  fought  for  fafety  in  a foreign 
country,  leaving  the  public  affairs  in  the  greatell  confufion. 
He  repaired  to  St.  Germains,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greateft  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  by  the  French  king 
Louis  XIV.  (See  William  ) In  the  following  year,  James 
was  enabled  by  the  monarch  of  France  to  make  a trial  for 
the  recovery  of  Ireland,  .where  the  Catholics  pofleffed 
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the  chief  power.  He  foon  became  mailer  of  the  whole 
ifland,  excepting  part  of  the  north.  He  failed  in  the  fiege 
of  Londonderry,  and  returning  to  Dublin  held  a parliament. 
He  foon  renewed  the  molt  violent  meafures  againil  the  Pro- 
teftants,  which  Ihewed  that  his  difpofition,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  meant  to  govern,  had  undergone  no 
radical  change.  At  length  William,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  fucceffor,  landed  with  an  army  in  Ireland,  and 
the  decifive  battle  of  Boyne  was  fought  in  June  1690.  In 
this  action,  fo  important  to  his  intereit,  James  kept  aloof, 
and  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  went  againil  him,  he  re- 
turned to  France.  All  his  other  attempts  at  relloration  to 
the  crown  of  thefe  realms  were  futile,  and  he  fpent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  pradlice  of  devotion.  He  died 
at  St.  Germains  in  September  1701.  His  fon  James,  com- 
monly known  under  the  title  of  “ The  Pretender,”  died  at 
Rome  in  1766  ; his  fon  Charles  Edward,  who  invaded  Scot- 
land in  1745,  died  'n  1788,  and  Henry  Benedict,  cardinal  of 
York,  who  for  fome  years  was  fupported  by  this  country, 
is  now  dead,  and  he  was  the  lalt  furviving  branch  of  this 
unfortunate  race,  plume.  Rapin. 

James  was  too  gloomy  and  bigotted  a prince,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have  fpirit  or  leifure  for  cultivating 
or  encouraging  the  liberal  arts  ; nor,  indeed,  does  he  feem 
to  have  revolved  any  other  idea  in  his  mind,  than  the 
romantic  or  impracticable  plan  of  converting  his  three  king- 
doms to  the  Catholic  faith.  And  his  lubjedls  leem  to  have 
been  in  fuch  a ferment  during  his  fhort  reign,  that  nothing, 
which  deferves  to  be  recorded,  was  atchieved  by  any  of 
them,  except  the  wrefting  from  him  that  power  he  abufed, 
This  remark  is  not  made  without  recolleCting  that  Newton 
publilhed  his  Principia,  and  Locke  finilhed  his  “ Effay  on 
Human  Underftanding,”  while  this  prince  fat  on  the  throne; 
but  it  can  never  be  imagined  that  during  1b  fhort  and  turbu- 
lent a reign,  two  works  which  exalt  human  nature  more 
perhaps  than  any  which  the  longeft  reigns  upon  record  ever 
produced,  could  have  been  brought  to  maturity.  Indeed, 
Purcell,  who  had  fo  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  former 
reign,  does  not  appear  by  the  date  or  occafion  of  his  ex- 
ertions, to  have  produced  any  particular  anthem,  ode,  or 
drama,  for  the  church,  court,  or  ftage,  from  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  his  firft  royal  mailer,  till  after  the  Revolution, 
except  the  anthem  “ Blelfed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,” 
which  he  compofed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1687,  as  a 
thankfgiving  for  the  queen’s  pregnancy. 

James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  born  about  the  year  1207, 
was  fon  of  Peter  II.  who  was  (lain  in  1213.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  James  was  folemnly  proclaimed,  but  his  coun- 
try was  for  fome  years  the  prey  of  dill urbances  ufuallv  inci- 
dent to  a people  governed  by  a regency.  This  youth  (hewed 
early  ligns  of  a great  and  heroic  mind  : at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops,  in  order  to 
reduce  a fubjeft  who  had  raifed  the  llaudard  of  rebellion, 
and  the  young  king  returned  fuccefsful  from  the  expedition. 
In  1221  lie  was  married  to  the  infanta  Leonora  of  Caftile, 
but  in  a fhort  time  his  uncle,  Don  Ferdinand,  contrived  to 
get  the  king  and  his  wife  into  his  polfelTion.  James  made 
his  efcape,  and  a ferie9  of  inteftire  diforders  took  place  till 
he  became  mailer  of  his  kingdom,  when  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  now  performed  many  exploits  which 
proved  his  valour  and  wifdom,  but  his  great  objefl  was  to 
annex  to  his  dominions  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which  was 
fubjedl  to  the  Moors,  whom  he  had  already  driven  from  the 
ifland  of  Majorca.  For  this  purpofe  he  folicited  a bull  of 
crufade  from  the  pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  was  granted, 
but  as  a condition  he  was  obliged  to  permit  fevere  canons 
againil  herefy  and  reading  the  feriptures  to  be  enforced  in 
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his  dominions,  and  the  Inquifition  to  be  introduced  into  Ar- 
ragon. He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Valencia,  and  expelled 
the  Moors,  who  retired  into  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of 
Granada  and  Murcia,  and  into  Africa.  Though,  generally 
fuccefsful  in  his  projedls  of  ambition,  he  palled  a troubled 
and  agitated  life.  In  1 268,  as  an  atonement  for  his  repeated 
failings,  he  took  the  crofs  and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land, 
but  being  driven  by  florm  into  a port  of  France,  he  re- 
turned without  accomplifhing  his  purpofe.  In  1276,  the 
opprefled  Moors  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  defeated 
an  army  fent  out  againil  them.  This  difaller,  which  he  had 
not  contemplated,  had  iuch  an  effedl  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  he  fell  fick,  refigned  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
fon  Pedro,  and  took  the  habit  of  a Cillercian  monk.  He 
died  in  the  fame  year  at  the  age  of  fixty  nine.  To  his  fecond 
fon  James  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  and  every  thing 
which  he  poffelfed  in  France.  Mod.  Univ.  Hill. 

James  II.  king  of  Arragon,  furnamed  the  JuJI,  fon  of  Pe- 
ter III.,  was  born  in  1261.  He  was  king  of  Sicily  in  right 
of  his  mother,  at  the  deatli  of  his  elder  brother  Alphonfo  III. 
in  1291,  whom  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Arragon. 
He  was  perfuaded  to  renounce  his  rights  on  Sicily,  but  his 
mother  and  brother  Ferdinand  were  refolved  to  hold  the 
ifland  by  force.  James  let  about  reducing  Alicant  and 
Murcia,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  and  afterwards  vifited 
Rome,  where  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  make  war  upon 
his  brother  Ferdinand  in  order  to  expel  him  from  Sicily. 
After  a feeble  attempt  for  this  purpofe  he  gave  up  thecauie 
from  an  impreflion  of  its  injullice.  When  the  perfecution 
bn*ke  out  againil  the  knights’  templars,  James,  unlike  the 
other  fovereigns  of  Europe,  refufed  to  concur  in  fevere 
meafures  againil  them,  faying,  “ We  mull  firft  be  convinced 
of  their  guilt,  and  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  think  of 
their  punilhmeut.”  He  even  protedled  and  maintained  thofe 
who  had  been  driven  from  other  countries.  In  conjunction 
with  the  king  ofCaftile,  he  made  an  expedition  in  1 308  againil 
the  Mooriih  king  of  Granada,  merely  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious differences.  This  enterprize  was  uniuccefsful,  and  botli 
kings  retreated  to  their  own  dominions.  After  this  and 
another  expedition  againil  the  pirates  of  Tunis,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  improvements  in  his  own  country,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family  by  matrimonial  alliances.  He 
compelled  his  eldell  Ion  to  marry  Eleonora  of  Callile.  The 
prince,  however,  immediately  quitted  his  wife,  and  defired 
at  the  fame  time  to  renounce  all  right  and  title  to  the  fqc- 
ceffion  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  a favour  which  was  granted 
him,  and  in  the  affembly  of  the  Hates  he  took  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  next  brother.  At  the  lame  affembly,  Arragon, 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  were  united,  and  the  union  declared 
infeparable.  Janies  died  in  the  year  1326,  greatly  regretted 
by  his  iubjscls,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  equity  and 
moderation  ot  his  meafures.  Mod.  Univ.  Hill. 

James  de  Vi  try,  a celebrated  French  cardinal  and  his- 
torical writer,  was  born  at  a fmall  town  near  Paris,  whence 
he  took  his  furname,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  educated  for  the  church,  took  orders,  and  obtained 
fome  preferment.  This  he  refigned,  and  became  a regular 
canon  in  the  monaftery  of  Oignies,  in  the  diocefeof  Namur. 
Hence  he  went  to  Touloulain,  where  he  preached  a crufade 
againfl  the  Albigenfes.  After  this,  his  zeal  led  him  to  preach 
up  a crufade  againil  the  Saracens,  to  alfume  the  crofs,  and  to 
follow  the  crufaders  into  the  Eall.  Here  he  continued  many 
years,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Ptoleinais,  or  Acre.  In  1228 
pope  Gregory  IX.,  to  rccompenfe  him  for  his  fervices,  invited 
him  to  Rome,  and  railed  him  to  the  purple,  at  the  fame  time 
giving  him  the  biffiopric  of  Frefcati.  He  was  now  fent  to 
France,  in  the  capacity  of  papal  legate,  to  preach  up  a new 
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crulade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  and  he  was  afterwards  fent 
in  the  fame  capacity  into  Brabant  and  the  Holy  Land.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  i 244..  Although  he  was  author 
of  many  works,  the  moll  curious,  and  that  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known,  is  entitled  “ Hilton®  Orientalis  .et  Occiden- 
talis,  L'bri  3.”  In  the  fir  It  book  we  have  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Ealt,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  hiitory  of 
the  country  front  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  1210. 
In  the  fecond  a view  of  the  (late  of  ecclefialtical  affairs  in  the 
Weft,  during  his  own  time  ; and  in  the  third  the  hillory  of 
the  Eall  to  the  year  1218.  The  cardinal  was  efteemed  a man 
of  talents  adapted  to  the  various  concerns  in  which  he  engaged, 
and  he  was  Readily  devoted  to  the  interells  of  the  holy 
fee. 

James,  I’/iom  as,  a learned  Englifh  divine  and  critic,  who 
ffourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Newport, 
in  the  I fie  of  Wight,  about  the  year  1571.  He  was  initi- 
ated in  grammar  learning  at  Wincheller  fchool,  and  was 
thence  fent  to  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  houfe  he 
became  a fellow  in  1593.  In  1599,  having  collefted  many 
MSS.  he  publifhed  “ Philobiblion  Richardi  Dunelmenfis,>’ 
with  an  appendix,  “ He  Manufcriptis  Oxonienlibus.”  This 
he  dedicated  to  fir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  afterwards  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  library  which  he 
was  then  building.  In  1600,  Mr.  James  publifhed  “ Eclogte 
Oxonio-Cantabngienfes,”  containing  a catalogue  of  all  the 
MSS.  in  each  college  library  at  Oxford,  but  not  thofe 
in  the  public  library,  and  in  each  college  library,  as  well  as 
the  public  one,  at  Cambridge.  In  1605,  he  printed  “ Cata- 
logus  Librorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,’’  and  Ihortly  after 
he  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  ftate  of  all  the  public 
libraries  in  England  In  the  year  1614  he  obtained  confider- 
able  promotions  in  the  church  without  felicitation.  In  1620 
he  refigned  his  office  as  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  lefs  interruption  in  his  ftudies,  the 
chief  objedt  of  which  was  the  defence  of  the  Proteftant 
church  againft  the  Papifts.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  51, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  being  the  moil  induftriotis 
and  indefatigable  writer  againft  the  Papifts  of  any  who 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford  fince  the  Reformation.  He  was 
author  of  many  other  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned  ; 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  found  in  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon. 
See  alio  Biog  Brit  Supplement. 

James,  Richard,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  alfo  a 
native  of  Newport,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  brought  up  to  the 
church,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  About  the  year  1619 
he  travelled  for  improvement  through  Wales  and  Scotland, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Shetland,  Greenland,  and  Raffia  ; 
on  the  laft  named  country  he  wrote  obfervations,  as  well  as 
on  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants.  On  bis  re- 
turn he  affifted  the  celebrated  Sclden  in  the  compofition  of 
his  work  entitled  “ Marmora  Arundeliana,”  which  was  pub- 
lifhed in  1628.  He  was  alfo  ferviceable  to  fir  Robert  Cotton, 
and  his  fon  fir  Thomas,  in  difpofing  and  fettling  their  noble 
library,  and  with  the  former  of  thefe  he  was  committed 
clofe  prifoner  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  1629.  Dur- 
ing his  confinement  he  compofed  fome  verfes,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  a copy  of  all  his  printed  works,  and  prefented  it 
to  the  Bodleian  library,  a fhort  time  before  his  death.  He 
died  in  December  163S,  leaving  behind  him  forty-five  MSS. 
of  his  own  compofing  or  colle&ing,  all  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
He  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a very  good 
Grecian,  poet,  critic,  antiquary,  and  divine  ; and  admirably 
well  {killed  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  He  was 
engaged  by  his  uncle  to  afiift  in  collating  the  MSS.  of 
tne  fathers,  with  the  Popifh  editions,  in  order  to  detect  the 
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forgeries  and  omiflions  in  thefe  Eft.  He  feems  never  to 
have  obtained  any  preferment  in  the  church,  though  his 
uncle  pleaded  hard  for  him  with  the  celebrated  Ufher.  In 
a letter  to  this  archbifhop,  having  mentioned  our  author’s 
engagement  in  writing  the  life  of  Becket,  he  recommends 
him  to  the  prelate  in  thefe  words  : “ This  kinfman  of  mine, 
as  well  as  myfelf,  fiiould  be  right  glad  to  do  any  fervice  to 
your  lordfhip  in  this  kind  He  is  of  ftrength,  and  well 
both  able  and  learned  to  effeftuate  fome  what  in  this  kind, 
critically  feen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  knowing 
well  the  languages,  both  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  ; 
immenfe  beyond  all  other  men  in  reading  of  the  MSS.  ; of 
an  extraordinary  flile  in  penning  ; fuch  a one  as  I dare  ba- 
lance with  any  prieft  or  Jefuit  in  the  world  of  his  age,  and 
fuch  a one  as  I could  wifh  your  lordfhip  had  about  you, 
but  “ paupertas  inimica  bonis  eft  moribus,”  and  both  father- 
lefs  and  motherlefs,  and  almoft,  but  for  myfelf,  I may  fay, 
(the  more  is  his  pity)  friendlefs.’’  Biog.  Brit. 

James  of  the  Sword,  St.,  San  Jago  del  Efpada , a military 
order  in  Spain,  the  moil  honourable  and  opulent  of  the  three 
Spanifh  orders, finftituted  in  1170,  under  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia.  The  other  two  or- 
ders, v A.  thofe  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  neverthelefs 
very  conliderable. 

Its  end  was,  to  put  a flop  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Moors  ; 
thefe  knights  obliging  themlelves  by  a vow  to  fecure  the 
roads,  and  to  defend  the  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to  vifit 
the  relics  of  St.  James  of  Compollella. 

An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed  to  in  1170  between 
thefe  and  the  canons  of  St.  Eloy  ; and  the  order  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope  in  1176.  At  that  time  a confiderable 
part  of  Spain  was  fubjedl:  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole 
country  muehexpofed  to  the  depredations  not  only  of  the 
enemy,  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  an  infti- 
tution  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  to  reftrain  and  punifh  thofe  who  dif- 
tnrbed  the  public  peace,  fiiould  be  extremely  popular,  and 
meet  with  general  encouragement. 

The  higheft  dignity  in  this  order  is  that  of  grand-mafter, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  knights 
are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defeent  from  families 
that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on  both  fides  r 
they  mu(l  alfo  make  it  appear,  that  their  laid  anceuors  have 
neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  heretics  ; nor  even  to  have 
been  called  in  queftion  by  the  inquifition. 

The  novices  were  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months  in  the  gal- 
leys, and  to  live  a month  in  a monaftery.  Heretofore  they 
were  truly  religious,  and  took  a vow  of  celibacy  ; but 
Alexander  III.  gave  them  a permiflion  to  marry.  They  now 
make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  ; to  which,  fince  the  year  1652,  they  have  added 
that  of  defending  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a crofs  t.f  gold,  enar 
melled  crimlon,  charged  on  the  centre  with  an  efcallop  (hell 
argent,  and  worn  round  the  neck  pendant  to  a broad  green 
ribband.  Their  habit  is  a white  cloak,  with  a red  crofs  on 
the  breaft.  This  is  efteemed  the  molt  confiderable  ot  all  the 
military  orders  in  Spain:  the  king  carefully  prefeives  the 
office  of  grand-mafter  in  bis  own  family  ; on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices  whereof  it  gives  him  the  difpofal. 
The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now  than  formerly, 
all  the  grandees  choofing  rather  to  be  received  into  this 
than  into  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; inafmuch  as  this 
puts  them  in  a fair  way  of  attaining  to  commands,  and  gives 
them  many  confiderable  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  but  efpecially  in  Catalonia.  The  knights  are  molt 
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'implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  grand  mailer. 
The  order  could  formerly  bring  into  the  field  I oco  men 
at  arms  ; and  if  they  were  accompanied  as  was  ufual  in  a 
former  age,  this  was  a formidable  body  of  cavalry.  To 
this  order  there  belonged  84  commanderies  and  200  priories, 
and  other  benefices. 

There  was  an  order  of  the  fame  name  and  kind  inflituted 
in  Portugal  by  king  Don  Denys,  furnamed  the  Liberal,  who, 
in  the  year  1288,  obtained  a bull  from  pope  Nicholas  IV. 
for  the  feparation  of  the  order  from  Spain  ; and  in  the 
year  i486,  pope  Alexander  VI.,  at  the  folicitation  of  John 
II.,  revoked  the  vows  of  celibacy,  and  allowed  all  the 
knights  of  this  order  in  Portugal  to  marry.  The  reigning 
king  of  Portugal  is  grand  mailer  of  the  order.  The  badge 
and  ribband  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Spanifh 
order. 

Another  order  under  the  fame  denomination,  being  a re- 
ligious order  for  ladies,  was  inllituted  at  Salamanca,  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1312.  Their  habit  was  black,  their  badge, 
which  they  wore  on  the  left  bread,  was  a crofs  fleury  fitche 
embroidered  gules,  charged  on  the  centre  with  an  efcallop 
or. 

James,  St.,  Order  of,  was  inllituted  in  Holland  in  the 
year  1290,  by  Florence  V.  count  of  Holland.  The  knights 
were  lain  number.  The  collar  of  the  order  was  a chain 
of  gold,  in  which,  at  equal  dillances,  were  placed  fix  efcallop 
fhells  ; and  pendant  to  this  collar  was  a medal  of  gold 
with  the  image  of  St.  James  enamelled  upon  it. 

James’s  Day,  St.,  a fedival  in  the  calendar,  obferved  on 
the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St.  James. 

James’s  Bay , in  Geography,  the  eadern  part  of  the  fouth 
divifion  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  di- 
viding New  Britain  from  South  Wales.  It  is  about  150 
miles  wide.  N.  lat.  51°  10'  to  55°  10'.  W.  long.  58°  30' 
to  82^45'.  See  Hudson’s  Bay. 

James’s  Cape,  St.,  the  fouthernmod  extremity  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  idand,  difcovered  by  captain  Dixon  in  1787,  on 
the  25th  of  July,  whence  its  name.  Captain  Vancouver 
fixes  its  fituation  in  N.  lat.  510  58'.  E.  long.  229°  6 . — 
Alfo,  a cape  on  the  coad  of  Cluampa,  in  the  Chinefe  fea. 
N.  lat.  io°32'.  E.  long.  106  43'. 

James  City,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  the  United  States, 
30  miles  long  and  12  broad,  lying  between  Chickahominy 
and  James’s  rivers,  containing  1542  free  inhabitants,  and 
2318  flaves. 

James  Fort,  a fort  of  the  idand  of  Barbadoes,  near 
Bridge-town.  — Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Acra,  on  the  Gold  coall. — Alfo,  a fort  on  the  N.  fide 
of  Loblollo  bay,  in  the  idand  of  Antigua,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  St.  John’s  harbour. 

James  Ifand,  an  idand  of  America,  fituated  in  South 
Carolina,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Charledown  harbour,  oppofite 
to  Charlellown,  and  containing  about  50  families  ; feparated 
from  John’s  idand  on  the  wedward  by  Stono  river.— Alfo, 
an  idand  of  Africa,  30  miles  up  the  river  Gambia,  where  the 
Englidt  have  a fort  and  factory. — Alfo,  a fmall  idand  near  the 
coall  of  Maryland,  in  the  Chefapeak.  N.  lat.  38  ' 40'.  W. 
long.  76  ’ 25'. 

James  River,  a navigable  river  of  America,  in  Virginia, 
anciently  called  by  the  Indians  “ Powbatan,”  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Jackfon’s  and  Cowpafture  rivers,  which  are 
nearly  equal.  At  the  place  where  it  begins  to  break  through 
the  Blue  ridge  it  receives  the  North  river,  and  in  its  courle 
between  the  Blue  ridge  and  Richmond  receives  feveral  other 
dreams.  At  Richmond  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
falls  ; but  a canal  ferves  for  the  palling  of  boats  by  thefe 
falls.  Above  thefe  the  river  is  navigable  for  batteaux  and 
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canoes  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Blue  ridge.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  its  navigation  may  at  fome  future  period 
be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  the  Potowmac,  arid  thus 
to  communicate  by  a fhort  paflage  with  the  Ohio.  James 
river,  after  a courfe  of  between  200  and  300  miles,  falls  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  N.  lat.  370  2'.  W.  long. 
7 6°  20'. 

James,  a creek  in  Delaware,  which  empties  into  Dela- 
ware bay,  1 r miles  below  Hook  idand.  Dover,  the  feat 
of  government,  Hands  on  this  creek,  5 miles  from  its  mouth. 

James,  St.  a town  of  South  Carolina  ; 15  miles  N.  of 
Charlellown.  - Alfo,  a town  of  South  Caro  ina,  on  the  S, 
fide  of  the  Santee;  44  miles  N.  of  Charlellown.  N.  lat. 
330  29'.  W.  79 J 28  . — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Hate  of  Mary- 
land, in  Kent  county,  4 miles  S.W.  of  CheHer Alfo,  a 

town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton  in  the  uillridl  of  Avranches  ; 9 miles  S. 
of  it.  The  place  contains  2522,  and  the  canton  12,459  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

James’s  IJlands,  St.,  the  greater  and  lefs,  two  of  the 
fmaller  Virgin  ides,  lituated  in  the  King’s  channel  E of 
Tortola,  and  W.  of  St.  Thomas  ; between  which  and  them 
is  St.  James’s  padage. 

James’s  River,  St.,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat.  48"  10'.  W.  long.  69°  10'. 

James’s  Powder,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a iau.ous  pre- 
paration of  antimony,  the  receipt  for  which,  as  extracted 
from  the  records  of  chancery,  is  as  follows  : “ Take  anti- 
mony, calcine  it  witli  a continual  protradled  heat  in  a flat 
untflazed  earthen  veflel,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlo- 
gillicated  ; then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a confiderable 
time,  and  feparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre  by  dillolving 
it  in  water  : Take  quickfilver,  make  an  amalgam  with  equal 
parts  of  the  martial  regulus  of  antimony  and  pure  filver, 
adding  a proportional  quantity  of  fal  ammoniac.  Diftil  off 
the  mercury  by  a retort  into  a glafs  receiver,  then  with  the 
quickfilver  make  a frefh  amalgam  with  the  fame  ingredients  ; 
diftil  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  nine  or  ten  times  ; 
then  dilfolve  this  mercury  in  fpirits  of  nitre,  and  put  it  into 
a glafs  retort  and  diilil  to  drynefs  ; calcine  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  till  it  becomes  of  a gold  colour  ; burn  fpirits  of  wine 
upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  The  dofe  of  the  powder  is  un-- 
certain  ; in  general,  30  grains  of  the  antimonial  powder  and 
one  grain  of  the  mercurial  is  a moderate  dofe.  Signed  and 
fworn  to  by  Robt.  James.”  It  is  fuggeiled,  however,  that 
James’s  real  procefs  was  formed  upon  one  previoufly  brought 
from  Italy,  which  had  its  run  in  the  falhion  of  the  day,  and 
was  called  “ Lille’s  powder,”  and  the  preparation  of  which 
was  very  analogous  to  the  prefent  “ Pulvis  antimonialis 
for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Antimony. 

In  the  2d  part  of  the  8 ill  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions  (for  1791)  we  have  an  elaborate  paper,  con- 
taining a great  number  and  variety  of  “ Experiments  and 
Obfervations  to  inveiligate  the  Compofition  of  James’s 
Powder.”  Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  are  the  more 
important  and  ufeful,  as  they  ferve  to  explain  the  nature  and 
manner  of  preparing  this  medicine,  to  which  many  phyfi- 
cians  have  recurred,  and  upon  which  they  have  principally 
depended  for  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  ; and  more  efpe- 
cially  as  this  patent  medicine  cannot  be  prepared  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  of  the  fpeciiication  in  the  court  of 
Chancery.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  11s  to  give  a minute 
detail  of  the  author’s  experiments  ; but  we  mufl  content 
ourfelves  with  extracting  fome  of  the  general  refults,  and 
refer  the  reader  for  further  fatisfaftion  to  the  valuable  paper 
itfelf.  Froitithe  above  experiments  it  appeared  probable 
4 C z that 
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that  fucb  a r sbflar.ee  as  James’s  powder  might  fce  made  by 
calcining  together  antimony  and  bone-afhes  ; which  opera- 
tion produces  a powder  called  “ Lifle’s”  and  “ Schawan- 
bergV  fever  powder  ; a preparation  deferibed  by  Schroder 
and  other  chemifts  above  150  years  ago.  The  receipts 
for  th  is  preparation,  fays  Dr.  Pearfon,  differed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  antimony  to  the  bone-afhes,  and  in  the  ftate 
of  the  bone  ; fome  directing  bone-fhavings  to  be  previoufly 
boiled  in  water  ; others  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  to  afhes 
before  calcining  them  with  antimony  ; and  in  other  pre- 
feriptions  the  bone-fhavings  were  diredted  to  be  burnt  with 
the  antimony.  According  to  the  receipt  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Mr.  Brumfield,  by  which  this  powder  was  prepared 
above  60  years  ago,  and  before  any  medicine  was  known  by 
the  name  of  James’s  powder,  two  pounds  of  hartfhorn-fhav- 
ing ; mult  be  boiled  to  difToIve  all  the  mucilage,  and  then 
being  dried,  be  calcined  with  one  pound  of  crude  antimony, 
till  the  fmell  of  fulphur  ceafes,  and  a light  grey  powder  is 
produced.  The  fame  prefeription  was  given  to  Mr.  Walli6, 
about  the  fame  time,  by  Dr.  John  Eaton,  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  with  the  material  addition,  however,  of  ordering 
the  calcined  mixture  to  be  expofed  to  a great  heat  in  a clofe 
veffel  to  render  it  -white . Mr.  Turner  made  this  powder, 
about  50  years  ago,  by  calcining  together  equal  weights  of 
burnt  hartfhorn  and  antimony  in  an  open  veffel,  till  all  the 
fulphur  was  driven  off,  and  the  mixture  was  of  a light  grey 
colour.  He  likewife  was  acquainted  with  the  faCt,  that 
by  a fufficient  degree  of  fire  in  a clofe  veffel  this  cincritious 
powder  turned  white.  Mr.  Turner  alfo  prepared  this  pow- 
der with  a pound  and  a half  of  hartfhorn  fliavings  and  a 
pound  of  antimony',  as  well  as  with  fmaller  proportions  of 
bone.  Schroder  preferibes  equal  weights  of  antimony  and 
Calcined  hartfhorn  ; and  Poterius  and  Michaelis,  as  quoted 
by  Frederic  Hoffman,  merely  order  the  calcination  of  thefe 
two  fub (lances  together  (afligning  no  proportion)  in  a 
reverberatory  fire  for  feveral  days.  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopeia of  1788,  this  powder  is  called  “ Pulvis  anti- 
monialis,”  and  it  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  calcining 
together  equal  weights  of  hartfhorn  (havings  and  antimony. 

From  the  whole  of  his  analytical  experiments  Dr.  Pearfon 
infers  : 

1.  That  James's  powder  confifts  of  phofj.horic  acid, 
lime,  and  antimonial  calx,  with  a minute  quantity  of  calx 
of  iron,  which  is  confidered  to  be  an  accidental  iubllance. 

2.  That  either  thefe  three  effential  ingredients  are  united 
with  each  other,  forming  a triple  compound,  or,  phofphorated 
lime  is  combined  with  the  antimonial  calx,  compofing  a 
double  compound  in  the  proportion  of  about  57  parts  of 
calx,  and  43  parts  of  phofphorated  lime. 

3.  That  this  antimonial  calx  is  different  from  any  other 
known  calx  of  antimony  in  feveral  of  its  chemical  qualities. 
About  three-fourths  of  it  are  foluble  in  marine  acid,  and 
afford  Algaroth  powder  ; and  the  remainder  is  not  foluble 
in  this  menilruum,  and  is  apparently  vitrified. 

From  the  author’s  Jynthetic  experiments  it  appears,  that 
by  calcining  together  bone-afhes,  that  is,  phofphorated  lime, 
and  antimony  in  a certain  proportion,  and  afterwards  ex- 
poiing  the  mixture  to  a white  heat,  a compound  was  formed 
confilling  of  antimonial  calx  and  phofphorated  lime,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  and  poffeffing  the  fame  kind  of  chemical 
properties,  as  James’s  powder. 

A powder,  fays  Dr.  Pearfon,  fold  by  F.  Newbery  under 
the  title  of  “ James’s  powder  for  horfes,  horned  cattle, 
hounds,  See.”  is  a light  clay -coloured,  gritty,  taflelefs  fub- 
flance,  in  which  are  feen  fmall  fpicula.  He  fays,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  James’s  powder  for  fevers, 
or  Lisle’s  powder  above-mentioned,  made  by  calcining  anti- 
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mony  and  bone-afhes  together  in  open  veffels ; becatrfe,  iff, 
by  expofure  to  a white  heat  in  clofe  veffels,  it  turns  as  white 
as  James’s  powder;  2dly,  it  diffolves  partially  in  nitrous 
acid  ; and  the  remainder  diffolves  partially  in  marine  acid. 
The  nitrous  iolution  contains  phofphoric  acid  and  calcareous 
earth;  and  the  muriatic  folution  affords  Algaroth  powder. 

JAMESPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooilan, 
in  Balogiftan  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Dadari. 

JAMESTOWN,  a village  of  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  which  before  the  union 
returned  two  members  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  on 
the  river  Shannon,  one  mile  from  Drumfna,  which  is  its  poft- 
town;  three  from  Carrick  on  Shannon  ; and  73  N.W.  from 
Dublin. — Alfo,  a town  of  America,  in  Rhode  ifland.  See 
Can  nonicat. — Alfo,  a poll  town,  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  Virginia,  and  now  the  capital  of  James  city  county.  It 
is  the  oldeft  town  fettled  by  the  Englilh  in  America.  It  is 
fituated  on  a peninfula,  on  the  N.  fide  of  James  river,  at  its 
mouth  in  Chefapeak  bay,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Williams- 
burgh.  N.  lat.  37°  9'.  W.  long.  76  50'. — Alfo,  atownof 
Prince  Edward  county,  in  Virginia,  fituated  on  Appomatox 
river,  12  miles  N.E.  from  the  court-houfe. — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  founded  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1624,  being  the  fir  ft  Englilh  fettlement  in  the /(land; 
fituated  in  St.  James’s  parilli,  on  the  W . fide  of  the  ifland. 

JAMEZ,  or  Yam,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fonia.  N.  lat.  120  30'.  W.  long.  150  1 1 '. 

JAMGONG,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
IO  miles  W.  of  Amednagur. — Alio,  a town  in  the  circar  of 
Aurungabad  ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aurungabad. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Bengal  ; 58  miles  N.W.  of  Burdwtm. 

JAMJA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blekin- 
gen  ; nine  miles  E.  of  Carlfcrona. 

JAMLA,  a town  of  Elindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ban  f- 
walch  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Tandla. 

JAMMING,  in  general,  denotes  the  a£t  of  enclofing 
any  objeCt  between  two  bodies,  fo  as  to  render  it  immove- 
able. 

In  Sea  Language , this  expreflion  is  applied  to  the  fituation 
of  fome  running  rope,  when  it  happens  to  be  fqueezed  by 
the  comprcflion  of  the  (landing-rigging,  &c.  and  confe- 
quently  incapable  of  performing  its  office,  bv  traverfmg  in 
the  blocks,  till  it  is  releafed.  In  this  fenfe  jamming  is  op* 
pofed  to  rendering. 

.TAMNEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 17  miles  N.E.  of  Leutmifchl. 

JAMNIA,  Jamnes,  or  Jafna,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a 
maritime  town  of  Palefline,  between  Azotus  and  Joppa, 
which  belonged  to  the  Phililtines ; but  taken  from  them  by 
Uzziah,  king  of  .Tudah,  2 Chron.  xxvi.  6.  According  to 
Joieplnis,  it  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  It  was  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabarus,  who  burnt  its  port  and  its  veffels. 
In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees,  xii.  9.  it  is  Hated  to  be 
diffant  from  Jerufalem  240  furlongs.  Stepli.  Byz.  affigns 
it  to  the  Phoenicians.  Auguffus  gave  it  to  Herod,  and  this 
prince  transferred  it  to  his  fiffer  Salome,  who  at  her  death 
bequeathed  it  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Auguitus.  Under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  it  was  taken  by  Vefpafian,  A.D.  67.  After 
the  conquefl  of  Judea  by  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  an  inconfider- 
able  body  of  the  Jews  remained,  when  others  withdrew;  and 
collecting  the  feattered  iragments  of  Jewifh  learning  from 
the  general  wreck  into  a fchool  at  Jafna  or  Janmia,  revived 
in  this  place  their  forms  of  worfhip.  The  rabbi  Jochanan 
was  the  founder  of  the  fchool  ; and  the  good  deiign  which 
he  began  was  completed,  as  far  as  the  ftate  of  the  times 
would  allow,  by  the  rabbi  Gamaliel,  called  from  this  circum- 
ftance  Gamaliel  Jafnienffs.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  this 
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fc'bool  induced  many  of  the  difperfed  Jews  to  return  to 
Paleftine  ; and  another  fchool  was  formed  at  Tiberias. 

JAMNITZ,  or  Gemnice,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Znaym  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Znaym. 
N.  lat.  48’  59'.  E.  long.  1 50  28'. 

JAMOORGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  A urungabad  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Jaffierabad. 

JAMPNUM,  in  our  Old  Writers,  furze,  or  gorfe,  and 
gorfy  ground.  This  word  is  ufed  in  fines  of  lands.  See.  and 
feems  to  come  from  the  French  jaunc,  i.  e.  yellow ; becaufe 
the  bloffoms  of  furze  or  gorfe  are  of  that  colour.  1 Croke 
179. 

JAMPOLI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Livadia. 

JAMPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat;  17  miles  N.  of  Radunpour. 

JAMPTPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baliar  ; 25 
miles  N.  of  Hajypour. 

J \MSA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  ; 56  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Tavailhus. 

JAMSIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ble- 
kingen  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Carlfcrona. 

JAMTLAN1),  a province  of  Sweden,  bordering  upon 
Norway,  about  70  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Rofeliild,  in 
the  year  165S.  It  is  generally  mountainous  ; on  the  weft- 
ern  part  the  rocks  are  craggy  and  the  mountains  high,  hav- 
ing between  them  deep  vallies  and  rapid  torrents.  The  milk 
of  the  cows,  bred  in  thefe  paftures,  and  houfed  even  in 
fummer,  furnilhes  excellent  butter,  but  they  are  fup^lied 
with  beef  and  tallow  from  Norway.  The  eaftern  part  of 
the  province  is  a champaign  country,  watered  by  lakes  and 
rivers  which  abound  with  fifh  ; and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces are  occafionall.y  fupplied  with  grain,  chiefly  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  and  fome  wheat  from  the  fertile  fpots  in  this 
dillrift.  The  Jamtlanders  in  fevere  feafons  are  reduced, 
by  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  to  the  necefiity  of  preparing  bread 
from  the  pulverized  bark  of  trees.  The  iron  ore  of  this 
province  furnifhes  employment  for  many  perfons  ; and  they 
have  alfo  alum  quarries,  Hate,  lead-ore,  and  other  minerals, 
two  copper-works  of  modern  ereftion,  and  a place  for 
making  ialtpetre.  The  population  is  inconfiderable,  fo 
that  in  moll  parts  religious  fervice  is  performed  irregularly, 
and  at  diftant  intervals.  The  towns  are  few,.,  and  in  the  11 
parifhes  which  Jamtland  contains,  46  churches  have  been 
erefted  : the  number  of  dummies  in  all  thefe  parifhes  amounts 
to  about  717.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  iubfiftence  from 
agriculture,  grazing,  hunting,  and  lifhing.  With  the  Nor- 
wegians they  carry  on  a considerable  trade,  fupplying  them 
with  falt-pans,  iteel,  and  iron-ware  ; and  a kind  of  leather, 
impenetrable  by  water^  of  which  are  made  fhoes,  boots,  and 
even  jackets.  This  country,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
peafants,  maintains  a regiment  of  foot,  or,  as  others  fay,  of 
dragoons,  and  a troop  of  h.orfe. 

JANA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 25 
miles  N.  of  Seoda. 

Jana,  among  ,the  Romans,  a name  given  to  Diana,  or 
the  moon. 

JANAGAVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ximo  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Ikua. 

JANAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Puddar  ; too  miles  V/.  of  Amedabad. 
N.  lat.  23°  30'.  E.  long.  70  56'. 

JANaKA,  a raja,  according  to  Hindoo  legends,  who 
being  childlefs,  adopted  a female  infant  found  in  a field  by 
a ploughman.  This  child  proved  eventually  to  be  an  ava- 
tara,  or  incarnation  of  Lakfhmi,  comfort  of  Vifhnu,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  accompanying  her  lord  on  earth  in  his  manifefta- 
tion  in  the  perfon  of  Rama.  As  the  daughter  of  Janaka 
fhe  is  fometimes  called  Janeki,  but  her  moll  common  name 
is  Sita.  See  Sita. 

JANAKALA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Tavaftland  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

JANA  I- AX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Savolax  ; 35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nyflot. 

JANEIRO,  Rio.  See  Rio  Janeiro. 

JANEWAY,  James,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  non- 
conformilt  divine,  was  educated  at  Chrift-church  college, 
Oxford.  After  the  Relloration  he  was  deprived  of  his  living 
in  the  church,  and  gladly  opened  a meeting-houfe  at  Ro- 
therhithe,  when  the  aft  of  indulgence  was  palled.  He  died 
in  1674.  He  was  author  of  “ Heaven  upon  Earth;” 
“ The  Saints  Encouragement  to  Diligence  and  “ A 
Token  for  Children,’’  which  has  been  exceedingly  popular 
and  gone  through  a multitude  of  editions-  Calamy. 

JANGAGUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Plindooilan,  on 
the  Nerbuddah  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Hurdali. 

JANGARA,  a town  of  Bengal;  eight  miles  N N.E. 
of  Curruckpour. 

JANGAS,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  ; 
15  miles  E.  of  Lunaguana. 

JANGEGIJR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of"' 
Ruttunpour  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Ruttunpour. 

JANGIPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 18  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Moorfhedabad. 

JANGOMA,  or  Yangoma,  a fmall  kingdom  of  Afia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  north  of  Siam. 
Its  extent  has  been  variable  on  account  of  its  frequent  revo- 
lutions. According  to  the  Siamefe  reports,  this  country  is 
governed  by  prieits.  'The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  tall 
and  well  proportioned  ; and  in  this  hot  climate  their  foie 
garment  is  a cinfture  of  linen.  The  women  are  famed  in 
the  Eaft  for  their  gallantry  and  beauty,  in  which  laft  quality 
they  furpafs  thole  of  Pegu  ; and  voluptuous  monarchs 
think  their  harems  enriched  and  adorned  by  a concubine  from 
Jangoma.  The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  rice,  and 
the  country  is  alio  faid  to  abound  in  mufk,  pepper,  filk,  gold, 
lilver,  copper,  and  gum -ben  zoic.  Little  that  is  certain, 
however,  is  known  concerning  this  remote  country. 

JANGON,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
18  miles  N.  of  Kaifarieh. 

JANGUIRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahnr  ; 13 
miles  W.  of  Boglipour. 

JANGUIRABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car of  Sumbul  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Anapfheer. 

JANGUIRPOUR,  a fmall  circar  of  Bengal;  W of 
Dinagepour. 

JANI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of 
Sivas  ; 60  miles  S.S.W,  of  Sivas. 

JANI ACOPET,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore  ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Simogu. 

JANICULUS,  or  Janicolaius  Mom,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a mountain  of  Rome,  having  to  the  E.  and  S.  the 
Tiber,  to  the  W.  the  fields,  to  the  N.  the  Vatican  ; and  fo 
much  of  it  as  Hands  within  the  city-walls  is  about  five  ftadia 
in  circuit.  It  was  fo  called  either  from  an  old  town  of  the 
fame  name,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Janus,  or  becaufe 
Janus  dwelt  and  was  buried  there  ; or  becaufe  it  was  a fort 
of  gate  (janua)  to  the  Romans,  whence  they  ilfued  out 
upon  the  Tufcans.  The  fparkling  fands  have  at  prefent 
given  it  the  name  of  “ Mons  Aureus,’’  and  by  corruption 
“ Montorius.”  This  eminence  afforded  the  bell  Situation 
for  a full  profpeft  of  the  city  p.but  it  has  been  lefs  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  on.  account  of  the  grofsnefa  of  the  air. 

It 
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It  is  ftill  famous  for  the  fepulchres  of  Numa,  and  the  poet 
Statius.  Ancus  Martias  encompafTed  the  Jaaiculum  with  a 
wall ; and  for  a communication  between  this  place  and  the 
city,  he  built  over  the  river  a timber-bridge,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ftrufture,  whofe  parts  were  held  together  without 
being  linked  with  iron.  The  pontifices  were  appointed  to 
keep  up  and  repair  the  bridge. 

JANIDUNI,  in  Geography,  atown  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Beffarabia,  fituated  on  the  Black  lea ; 40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Otchakov. 

JANIKAU,  or  Jankow,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Czaflau  ; fix  miles  S S.E.  of  Czaflau. 

JANISZKI,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 36  miles  N.N.E  of 
Miedniki. 

JANITORES,  door-keepers  among  the  Romans,  the 
meanelt  of  their  Haves,  who  were  commonly  chained  to  their 
polls. 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkifh 
armies  ; reputed  the  grand  feignior’s  foot-guards. 

Voffuis  derives  the  word  from  genizers,  which,  in  the 
Turkifh  language,  fignifies  novi  homines , or  milifes.  D’Her- 
belot  tells  us,  that  jeni/cheri  fignifies  a new  band  or  troop  ; 
and  that  the  name  was  original  y given  by  Amurath  1.  called 
the  Conqueror,  who,  choofing  out  one-fifth  part  of  the 
Chriftian  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  Greeks, 
and  inftrudting  them  in  the  difcipline  of  war  and  the  doc- 
trines of  their  religion,  fent  them  to  Hagi  Bektafche  (a  per- 
fon  whofe  pretended  piety  rendered  him  extremely  revered 
among  the  Turks),  to  the  end  that  he  might  confer  his 
bleffing  on  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark 
to  diflinguifh  them  from  the  rell  of  the  troops.  Bektafche, 
after  bleffing  them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves 
of  the  fur  gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head 
of  the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ; from  which  time,  viz.  the 
year  of  Chrift  1361,  they  have  ftill  retained  the  nameykwV- 
cheri,  and  the  fur  cap.  Others  aferibe  their  origin  to  fultan 
Amurath  II.  in  the  year  1372,  and  others  again  to  Orcan, 
the  predeceffor  of  Amurath  1. 

The  janizaries  are  children  of  tribute,  levied  by  the  Turks 
among  the  Chriflians,  and  bred  up  to  the  military  life.  They 
are  taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  the  end,  that  for- 
getting their  country  and  religion,  they  may  know  no  other 
parent  but  the  fultan.  However,  generally  fpeaking,  they 
are  not  now-a-days  raifed  by  way  of  tribute  ; for  thecarach, 
or  tax,  which  the  Turks  impofe  on  the  Chrillians,  for 
allowing  them  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  is  now  paid  in 
money  ; excepting  in  fome  p’aces  where  money  being  icarce, 
the  people  are  unable  to  pay  in  Ipecie,  as  in  Mingreha,  and 
other  provinces  near  the  Black  fea.  At  prefent  the  Turks 
make  no  fcruple  of  recruiting  their  janizaries  with  natives  ; 
and  as  there  are  fome  of  tliefe  troops  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  at  Conllantinople,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  their  num- 
1 er.  At  firlt  this  military  corps  confided  of  no  more  than 
12, coo  men,  and  they  feemed  to  be  particularly  defigned  as 
a guard  to  the  emperor’s  perfon  ; and  it  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  fucceffors  of  the  founder  to  50,000. 
Selim,  the  fon  of  Bajazet,  reduced  them  ; but  fince  his  reign 
their  number  has  again  lo  increafed,  that  they  have  com- 
puted the  principal  force  of  the  Turkifh  army. 

As  in  the  Turkifh  army,  the  European  troops  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  Ada,  the  janizaries  are  alfo  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  janizaries  of  Conllantinople,  and  of  Da- 
mafeus.  At  Conllantinople  Sultan  Soliman  built  barracks 
for  the  janizaries,  and  bedowed  a fplendid  gilding  on  the 
cielings  of  the  porticos,  which  his  fucceffors  have  always 
maintained,  though  thev  have  entirely  neglected  the  difci- 
pline which  he  eftablilhed.  This  difregard  of  good  order,  by 
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totally  dedroying  the  fpirit  of  the  inffitution,  has  increafed 
the  number  of  thofe  who  receive  pay. 

Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve  per  diem  ; for 
when  they  have  a child,  or  do  any  dgnal  piece  of  fervice, 
their  pay  is  augmented.  Baron  de  Tott  fays,  that  the  pay 
of  the  janizaries  is  duly  diftributed  every  three  months,  and 
that  it  has  a progreffive  increafe  from  three  afpers  to  ninety- 
nine. 

Their  drefs  confids  of  a dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with, 
fho-;  fleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior,  on  the  firil  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turban,  but  in  lieu  of  that  a kind  of  cap  which  they  call 
zarcola,  and  along  hood  of  the  fame  fluff  hanging  on  their 
fhoulders.  On  lolernn  days  they  are  adorned  with  fea- 
thers, which  are  fluck  in  a little  cafe  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
bonnet.  On  occalions  of  this  kind  the  janizaries  appear 
without  arms,  and  with  their  hands  croffed  before  them  ; 
and  except  the  red  fhoes,  great  blue  breeches  and  bonnet 
which  they  are  obliged  to  wear,  they  drefs  themfelves  in 
what  colour  they  pleafe,  and  their  uniform  confills  only  in 
the  cut  of  their  clothes. 

Their  arms  in  Europe,  in  a time  of  war,  are  a fabre,  a 
carabine,  or  muflcet,  and  a cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left 
fide.  At  Conllantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  only  carry 
a long  fluff  in  their  hand.  In  Alia,  where  powder  and  fire- 
arms were  more  uncommon,  they  wore  a bow  and  arrow, 
with  a poignard,  which  they  called  haniare. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  whole  body  of  janizaries 
is  called  the  jatiizar  aga/i  ; in  Englifh,  aga  of  the  janizaries. 
He  is  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire. 

The  corps  of  janizaries  is  divided  into  regiments,  which 
are  called  “ Baluck,’’  and  the  commander  of  every  regiment 
is  denominated  “ Baluck-Aga  tliefe  regiments  are  diflri- 
buted  into  barracks,  or  “ odas,”  the  foldiers  of  which  live 
together,  when  they  are  at  Conflantinople  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces. M.  de  Peyffonel,  in  his  “ Strictures  on  the  Memoirs 
of  Baron  de  Tott,”  mentions  the  divifion  of  them  into 
“ Ortas,’’  “ Buluks,’’  and  “ Sevmens,’’  forming  in  all  196 
companies,  i.e.  101  ortas,  61  buluks,  and  34feymens.  Thefe 
companies  are  again  fubdivided.  To  this  corps  alfo  belong 
the  “ Yerlis,”  or  provincial  militia  of  the  janizaries,  com- 
manded by  a “ Serdar,’’  in  the  cities  which  are  not  confi- 
dered  as  places  of  flrength,  and  where  they  have  no  janizary- 
aga  ; alfo  the  “ Yamaks,’’  or  garrifoned  invalids;  and  the 
“ Otouraks,”  or  invalids  exempted  from  fervice.  In  the  gar- 
rifon  and  in  the  field  they  are  divided  into  “ Sag  Kol,’’  and 
“ Sol  Kol,”  or  right  wing  and  left  wing,  each  of  which  has 
its  feparate  flandard  and  refpedtive  aga,  one  of  whom  is 
flyled  “ Sag  Kol  Agaffi,”  and  the  other  “ Sol  Kol  Agaffi.” 
There  are  alfo  companies  of  volunteers,  which  are  raifed  in 
time  of  w'ar,  and  maintained  by  the  officers  at  their  own 
expence.  To  this  clafs  of  military  alfo  belong  gunners, 
bombardiers,  pioneers,  miners,  See.  I11  the  army  the  jani- 
zaries encamp  together  by  tens  ; every  ten  having  a liorfc 
to  carry  their  fmall  baggage  and  cloaks,  with  a fervant  to 
cook  for  them  ; and  every  twenty  a camel  to  carry  two 
tents,  two  large  carpets  on  which  to  fleep,  two  kettles,  and 
two  leather  veffels  in  which  to  carry  water  ; when  they  can- 
not get  camels,  they  make  ufe  of  waggons  furnifhed  by  the 
country  through  which  they  pafs.  With  regard  to  their 
tatlics,  they  form  their  battalions  very  deep,  and  their  fqua- 
drons  very  large  ; they  are  exercifed  in  the  ufe  of  their 
arms,  and  to  preferve  their  ranks  and  files  ; but  with  lefs 
order  and  exadtnefs  than  the  troops  of  the  Chrillians.  They 
never  had  pikes,  but  their  favourite  weapon  has  always  been 
the  feymetar.  In  former  times  they  fought  with  darts,  ar- 
rows, and  hatchets  ; but,  at  prefent,  the  whole  of  their 
4 infantry 
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infantry  is  provided  with  firelocks.  M.  de  Bonneval  at- 
tempted to  inftruft  them  in  handling  the  bayonet,  and  formed 
a fmall  body  to  the  ufe  of  that  weapon  ; but  it  declined  and 
dwindled  away  fince  his  death.  Their  ordinary  mode  of 
fighting  is  to  fire  their  pieces  and  then  fall  on  the  enemy, 
fabre  in  hand,  with  very  loud  fhouts,  but  without  any  order, 
notwithftanding  which  their  number,  their  impetuofity,  and 
the  weight  of  their  fhock,  render  them  very  formidable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  firft  onfet  ; after  one  or  two  repulfes  their 
fury  abates,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  bring  them  again  to  the 
charge. 

Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage,  yet 
they  rarely  marry,  nor  then,  but  with  the  confent  of  their 
officers  ; as  imagfinincr  a married  man  to  make  a worfe  foldier 
than  a bachelor. 

The  janizaries  were  at  firft  called  joja,  that  is,  footmen, 
to  diltinguifh  them  from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof 
con  filled  moltly  of  cavalry. 

Vigenere  tells  us,  that  the  difcipline  obfervcd  among  the 
janizaries  is  extremely  conformable,  in  a great  many  things, 
to  that  ufed  in  the  Roman  legions. 

The  janizaries  were  heretofore  a body  formidable  even  to 
their  mailers,  the  grand  feigniors.  They  depofed  Baja- 
zet  II.  in  1512  ; they  procured  the  death  of  Amurath  III. 
in  1595.  Ofman  II.  they  firft  ftripped  of  his  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  his  life,  in  1622  ; and  in  about  two  months 
dethroned  Muftapha,  whom  they  had  made  his  fuccefibr  ; 
and  in  1649  they  depofed  fultan  Ibrahim,  and  at  laft  ftrangled 
him  in  the  cattle  of  the  Seven  Towers;  and  in  1730  they 
obtained  the  facrifice  of  the  grand  vizier,  the  reis  effendi, 
and  the  captain  balhaw,  and  depofed  and  imprifoned  Ach- 
met  III.  and  advanced  the  fultan  Mahomet,  fon  of  Mufta- 
pha II  from  prifon  to  the  throne  in  his  (lead.  The  number 
of  real  janizaries  has  been  varioufly  eftimated  ; but  the  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  their  order,  fuch  as  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  the  performance  of  public  duties,  have  induced 
many  perfons  to  bribe  the  officers,  in  order  to  their  being 
admitted  into  the  number  of  janizaries  without  pay. 

Baron  de  Tott  fays  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  receive 
pay  amounts  to  400,000,  but  that  of  thofe  who  are  enrolled 
is  unlimited.  He  allows,  however,  that  20,000  are  fcarcely 
ever  collected  at  once,  and  that  this  number  is  principally 
eonapofed  of  thofe  who  receive  but  little  pay,  or,  perhaps, 
none  ; having  only  entered  the  fervice  to  obtain  a right  to 
it.  The  enrolled  janizaries  are  fo  numerous,  fays  M.  de 
Peyffonel,  as  to  amount,  if  their  number  could  be  afeer- 
tained,  to  feveral  millions  ; neverthelefs,  they  are  only  efti- 
mated at  40,000,  on  which  account  they'  are  called  “ Kirk 
in  Koul,”  or  the  forty  thoufand  Haves  ; and  though  there 
may  be  400,000  on  the  pay-lift,  it  is  certain  the  treafury' 
does  not  iffue  pay  for  more  than  40,000,  that  being  only 
received  by  the  janizaries  of  the  “ odas,”  or  barracks,  at 
Conftantinople,  and  thofe  who  in  the  garrifons  have  fol- 
lowed their  “ kettle.”  All  thofe  who  are  not  with  the 
ftandard  are  called  “ Yamaks,’’  and  receive  no  emolument. 

Although  the  janizaries  were  once  the  terror  of  the  na- 
tives, and  fometimes  of  the  fultans  tbemfelves,  whom  they  have 
by  their  infurredtions  and  rebellions  occasionally  dethroned 
•and  murdered,  their  valour  has  declined,  their  difcipline  is 
■relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modern  tadlics  ; but 
at  the  time  of  their  inftitution,  they  poffeffed  a decifive 
Superiority  in  war  ; becaufe  a regular  body  of  infantry,  in 
Conftant  exercife  and  pay',  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom. 

The  janizaries  of  Syria  are  an  enrolled  national  militia, 
confining  of  a certain  number  in  each  pachalic,  who  muft 
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hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  whenever  they  are 
required.  As  there  are  certain  privileges  and  exemption* 
annexed  to  their  body',  there  is  a competition  for  obtain- 
ing admiffion  into  it.  Formerly  they  were  fubjedt  to  re- 
gular exercife  and  difcipline  ; but  all  regard  to  this  has  fo 
declined,  that  within  the  laft  60  or  -8o  years,  fays  Volney 
(Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii. ),  there  no  longer  remains 
the  flighted:  trace  of  their  ancient  good  order.  Thefe  pre- 
tended foldiers  are  only  a crowd  of  artizans  and  peafants, 
as  ignorant  as  the  reft  of  that  clafs,  and  infinitely  lefs  tract- 
able. When  a Pacha  abufes  his  authority',  they  are  always 
the  firft  to  eredt  the  ftandard  of  fedition.  They  depofed 
and  expelled  Abdi  Pacha  from  Aleppo,  and  compelled  the 
Porte  to  fend  another  in  his  ftead.  The  Turkifh  government, 
it  is  true,  avenges  itfelf  by  ordering  the  mod  adtive  mu- 
tineers to  be  ftrangled  ; but,  at  the  firft  opportunity  that 
occurs,  the  janizaries  create  other  chiefs,  and  affairs  return 
to  their  ufual  courie.  The  Pachas,  feeing  themfelves  thwarted 
by  this  national  militia,  have  had  , recou rfe  to  the  expedient 
pradtifed  in  fimilar  cafes  ; they  have  taken  foreign  foldiers 
into  their  fervice,  who  have  neither  friends  nor  families  in 
the  country.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts,  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  former  are  called  Delibaches  and  Levcnti,  and  the  latter 
Mograbians,  which  fee  refpedtively. 

In  Egypt  the  janizaries,  and  alio  the  Azabs,  which  two 
bodies  of  the  military  corps  were  formerly  the  terror  of  the 
Pacha,  have  been  io  degraded  by  the  influence  of  the  Mam- 
Iouks,  that  they  are  now  as  infignificant  as  himfelf.  The 
caufe  of  this  has  been  the  corrupt  and  wretched  government 
of  the  Turks  ; for,  previoufly  to  the  infurredtion  of  Ibrahim 
Kiaya,  the  number  of  Turkifh  troops,  which  fhould  coniilt 
of  40,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  had  been  reduced  to 
lefs  than  half  that  number  by  the  avarice  of  their  officers, 
who  diverted  the  pay  to  their  own  ufe.  After  Ibrahim,  Ali 
Bey  completely  deltroyed  their  confequence.  He  firft  dif- 
placed  all  the  officers  who  gave  him  umbrage  ; left  unfilled 
the  places  that  became  vacant  ; deprived  the  commanders  of 
all  influence  ; and  fo  degraded  all  the  Turkifh  troops,  that 
at  this  day'  the  janizaries,  the  Azabs,  and  the  five  other 
corps,  are  only  a rabble  of  artizans  and  vagabonds,  who 
guard  the  gates  of  thofe  who  pay  them,  and  tremble  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Mamlouks,  in  whom  the  whole  military  force 
of  Egypt  confifts.  See  Mamlouks. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of  the 
pope,  called  alfo  participants , on  account  of  certain  rites  or 
duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls,  or  expeditions, 
and  the  Roman  chancery. 

Moll  authors  are  millaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office. 
The  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench,  or  college 
of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench  confifts  of  writers, 
the  fecond  of  abbreviators,  and  the  third  of  janizaries  ; who 
are  a kind  of  correctors  and  revifors  of  the  pope’s  bulls. 

JANKOONIES  Town,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa, 
in  Loango,  on  the  coalt.  S.  lat.  4"  30'. 

JANMIER,  a town  of  Hindoaftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  ; 38  miles  S.  of  Gogo. 

JANNA,  or  Jannina,  a confiderable  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Theffaly,  the  fee  of  a Greek 
bilhop,  (ituated  on  a lake  which  communicates  with  the 
river  Peneus,  and  gives  name  to  the  province  ; 40  miles  W. 
of  Larifia.  N.  lat.  40  . E.  long.  21  38  . 

JANNANINS,  in  Modern  Hijlory , the  name  which  the 
negroes,  in  lome  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  give  to  fpirits. 
which  they  apprehend  to  be  the  ghofts  or  fouls  of  their 
anceftors,  and  which  they  go  to  the  tombs  to  confult  and 
worlhip.  Every  nearo  has  his  tute  ary  jannanin,  and  fo  has 
likewiie  every  village,  to  whom  private  and  public  worfhip 
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n refpeclively  addrefled.  The  women,  children,  and  flares 
are  forbid  to  attend  their  public  worfhip. 

JANNEQUIN,  Clement,  in  Biography,  a French  com- 
pofer,  who  flourifhed  early  in  the  16th  century,  during  the 
molt  fplendid  period  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  when,  though 
ave  hear  ot  but  few  great  muficians  at  hie  capital,  yet  fo  many 
fubfifted,  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  mulic  in 
parts  became  common  from  that  fchool  all  over  Europe  ; 
and  Jannequin,  though  he  is  placed  by  Walther  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  muft  have  flourifhed  much  earlier  ; as 
a curious  compofltion  by  him,  called  “ La  Battaille,’’ 
printed  in  the  tenth  book  of  “ French  Songs  for  four  Voices 
or  Inflruments,”  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which, 
though  it  did  not  appear  in  this  edition,  by  Tvlman  Sufato, 
of  Antwerp,  till  i 547,  mull  have  been  compofed  long  before 
that  time  ; for  the  fong  was  written  and  fet  on  occafion  of 
the  famous  and  obftinate  battle  of  Marignan,  which  lalled 
two  days,  and  was  fought  during  the  firfl  year  of  Francis  I. 
1515,  between  the  French  and  Swifs,  who  difputed  their 
paffage  to  the  Milanefe. 

As  this  compofer  fcems  the  firfl  who  tried  to  prove  that 
mufic  as  well  as  painting  and  poetry  was  an  imitative  art, 
we  fhall  give  the  whole  title  of  the  book  of  French  fongs 
for  four  voices  or  inflruments  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum. 

“ Le  Dixiefme  livre  des  Chanfons,  contenant  La  Battaile 
a 4,  de  Clement  Jannequin,  avec  la  cinquiefme  partie  de 
Phillippe  Verdelot,  fi  placet,  et  deux  Chafles  du  Lievre  a 4 
Parties,  et  le  Chant  des  Oyfeaux  a 3,  1545. 

“ La  Battaille,  ou  defaite  des  Suifles  a la  journee  de  Ma- 
rignan ; a 4 ou  a J,  Clem.  Jannequin. 

“ Le  Chant  des  Oyfeaux,  a 3.  Nic.  Gombert. 

4‘  Le  Chaffe  du  Lievre,  a 4.  Incognito  Authori. 

“ La  ChafTe  du  Lievre,  a 4.  Nic.  Gombert.’’ 

In  the  Battle-piece,  as  well  as  in  the  other  imitative  pieces 
in  the  fame  collection,  there  are  feveral  long  movements 
in  the  Battaille,  in  which  the  noife  and  din  of  war,  during 
this  memorable  conflict,  are  imitated.  In  the  fong  of  birds, 
and  in  each  compofltion  called  1‘  The  Chaee,”  or  hunting 
of  the  hare,  the  compofers  have  feverally  tried  to  exprefs  the 
words  with  more  exaftnefs  than  we  had  feen  attempted  be- 
fore. Indeed,  the  belt  counter-point  and  the  moll  ingenious 
contrivances,  with  refpeCt  to  mufical  compofltion,  anterior 
to  this  period,  are  contained  in  the  mafles  and  motets  of 
the  church,  where  nothing  like  expreflion,  or  even  the  true 
accent  of  words  is  attempted.  But  here,  though  clumfily 
done,  we  have  fpecimens  of  mufical  imitations,  it  fhould  feem, 
for  the  firfl  time. 

The  name  and  works  of  Jannequin  had  penetrated  into 
Italy  early  in  the  16th  century,  as  we  find  by  Zarlino,  the 
elder  Doni’s  catalogue  of  mufic,  Pietro  Pontio,  and  Zacconi. 
A work  of  his,  entitled  “ Inventions  Muficales,”  in  four 
and  five  parts,  was  publifhed  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  1544. 

JANNI,  St.,  in  Geography,  a final]  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coafl  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  39°  59'.  E.  long. 
13  "52'. 

JANNOCK,  a kind  of  oaten  bread,  much  ufed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  made  of  four  leaven. 

JANOHAH,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Ephraim, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manafieh.  Jofh.  xvi.  6. 
Eufebius  places  a town  called  “ Jano,”  12  miles  from 
Schechem  or  Naploufe,  in  the  Acrabatene,  and  another  3 
miles  from  Legio,  fouth. 

JANOURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Bahar  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  25°  8'.  E.  long. 

8 5°  34'- 

JANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Ka- 


miniec  ; 44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kaminiec. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Lublin. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 24 
miles  S.W.  of  Pinlk. 

JANOWIECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Radom. 

JANOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaur- 
zim  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Bentfchow. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pilfen.  N.  lat. 
49°  19'.  E.  long.  138. 

JANOWITZKY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Czaflau. 

JANOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Zytomiers. 

JANO  WOW,  a town  of  Aullrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  j 
16  miles  W. S.W.  of  Lambcrg. 

JANOZKI,  John  Daniel,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Wiemar  in  1720.  He  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  literary 
talents  ; and,  by  feveral  ufeful  works  wh'ch  he  publifhed, 
rendered  great  fervice  to  the  literary  hiilory  of  Poland.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  “ Letters  on  Criticifm,”  in  two 
volumes  ; 2.  “ Account  of  rare  Polilh  Books  in  theZalulki 
library  in  this  work  he  gives  the  titles  of  the  books  at 
full  length,  with  an  account  of  their  contents  ; relates  the 
hiilory  of  them,  makes  known  his  opinion  of  their  merits, 
and  interfperfes  the  whole  with  interelling  anecdotes,  re- 
fpefting  the  lives,  fervices,  and  characters  of  the  authors  ; 

3.  “ A Dictionary  of  living  Authors  in  Poland  and, 

4.  “ Polonia  Litterata  noftri  Temporis.”  In  another  work, 
entitled  “ Janociana,  five  clarorum  atque  illuitrium  Virorum 
Polonias  AuCtorum,  Mecenatumque  Memorise  mifcellaneae,’’ 
the  author  gives  a farther  account  of  the  Polifh  writers  and 
their  productions.  His  information,  befides  the  authors, 
comprehends  alfo  friends  and  promoters  of  the  fciences,  whe- 
ther Poles  or  foreigners,  fettled  in  that  country.  The  two 
volumes  comprize  nearly  30  j names  in  alphabetical  order. 
Gen.  Biog. 

JANPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20  milei 

5. W.  of  Midnapour.  N.  lat.  22  15'.  E.  long.  87°  7'. 

JAN-RAIA,  in  Botany,  a name  contrived  by  Plunder,  in 

defiance  of  orthography,  as  ufual  with  his  countrymen,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  John  Ray,  the  word 
Raia  being  already  bellowed  on  a genus  of  filhes.  Linnaeus 
improved  it  to  Rajania,  to  which  article  we  refer  our 
readers. 

JANS  AW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Marienwarder. 

JANSENISM,  in  Ecchfiaflical  Hijlory,  the  doclrine  of 
Cornelius  Janfen,  commonly  called  Janfenius,  bifhop  of  Ypres, 
in  Flanders,  chiefly  with  relation  to  grace  and  free-will. 

Janfenius  was  born  of  Catholic  parents  in  Holland,  and 
lln died  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris. 

Janfenifm  made  no  great  noife  in  the  world,  till  after 
the  death  of  its  author,  in  1638,  when  Fromond  and  Ca- 
lenus,  his  executors,  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  “ Auguf- 
linus.”  This  book  had  been  the  labour  of  20  years,  was 
juft  finifhed  before  the  author’s  death,  and  publifhed  at 
Louvain  in  1640.  Janfenius  was  led  to  engage  in  this 
work  by  the  controverfv  that  was  carried  on,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  between  the  Jefuits  and  Do- 
minicans, concerning  the  nature  and  necefilty  of  divine  grace  ; 
the  decifion  of  which  had,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
preceding  century,  been  committed  by  Clement  VIII.  to 
a feledl  aflembly  of  learned  divines.  Thefe  arbiters,  after 
much  examination,  delivered  their  opinion  to  the  pontiff, 
that  the  fentiments  of  the  Dominicans,  concerning  grace, 
predeftination,  human  liberty,  and  original  fin,  were  more 
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-conformable  to  the  do&rine  of  fcripture,  and  the  decifions 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  than  the  opinions  of  Molina,  which 
were  patronifed  by  the  Jefuits.  The  former,  they  obferved, 
inclined  to  the  tenets  of  Auguftine,  and  the  latter  bore  a 
drifting  refeqtblance  to  the  Pelagian  herefy.  In  confequence 
of  this  declaration,  Clement  feemed  refolved  to  condemn 
the  Jefuits,  and  to  determine  the  controverfy  in  favour  of 
the  Dominicans.  In  1602  the  Jefuits  prevailed  on  the  old 
pontiff,  by  intreaties,  menaces,  arguments,  and  complaints, 
to  re-examine , this  intricate  controverfy,  and  to  undertake 
the  office  of  principal  arbitrator.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe 
a council,  called  the  congregation  de  auxiliis,  or  the  con- 
gregation of  aids,  compofed  of  15  cardinals,  nine  profeffors 
of  divinity,  and  five  bifhops,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  affembled  78  times.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  1605, 
prevented  his  pronouncing  a decifive  fentence  with  regard 
to  this  controverfy  ; nor  are  his  fentiments  certainly  known, 
though  the  Jefuits  and  Dominicans  contend,  that  his  de- 
cifion  would  have  been  favourable  to  their  refpeftive  party. 
The  proceedings  of  this  congregation  were  refumed,  in 
1605,  by  order  of  Paul  V.  the  fucceffor  of  Clement.  The 
refult  of  many  folemn  deliberations  was,  that  the  whole 
controverfy,  intlead  of  being  decided,  fhould  be  fuppreffed  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  contending  parties  fhould  have  the 
liberty  of  following  their  refpedtive  opinions.  Paul  V.  de- 
clined a public  determination  of  the  controverfy,  through 
apprehenfion  of  offending  either  the  king  of  France,  who 
protected  the  Jefuits,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  who  warmly 
maintained  the  caufe  of  the  Dominicans.  The  flame  of  con- 
troverfy  broke  out  again  with  new  violence  in  the  year  1640, 
on  the  publication  of  Janfenius’s  book,  which  was  divided 
into  three  parts  : the  firft  being  hiftorical,  and  containing  a 
relation  of  the  Pelagian  controverfy,  which  arofe  in  the 
fifth  century : in  the  fecond  the  author  gives  an  accurate 
account  and  illuflration  of  the  dottrine  of  Auguftine,  re- 
lating to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the  human  nature, 
in  its  original,  fallen,  and  renewed  ftate  : and  the  third  part 
contains  his  doftrine  relating  to  the  aid  of  fanftifying  grace 
procured  by  Chrift:,  and  td  the  eternal  predeftination  of  men 
and  angels.  The  defign  of  Janfenius,  in  this  work,  was  to 
fhew  in  what  manner  the  important  points  in  debate  had 
been  underftood  and  explained  by  Auguftine,  vvhofe  name 
and  authority  were  univerfally  revered  in  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world.  The  Dominicans,  who  followed 
the  fentiments  of  Thomas  Aquinas  concerning  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  derived  very  coniiderable  ad- 
vantage from  this  publication  ; whilft.  the  Jefuits  confidered 
it  as  not  only  a tacit  but  formidable  refutation  of  their 
opinions  concerning  human  liberty  and  divine  grace.  They 
therefore  exerted  their  moft  zealous  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
public  condemnation  of  it  from  Rome  ; and  they  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  procure  a prohibition  of  the  perufal  of  it,  by 
the  Roman  inquifitors,  in  the  year  1641  ; and  in  1642  a 
folemn  bull  of  Urban  VIII.  condemning  it  as  fraught  with 
feveral  errors  that  had  been  long  banifhed  from  the  church. 
However,  the  decifions  of  the  inquifitioh,  and  bull  of  the 
pontiff,  were  difregarded  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  doctors  of  Louvain,  the  followers  of  Auguftine  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  and  other  famous 
and  learned  men,  known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
-Authors  of  Port -royal,  in  France,  oppofed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  caufe  of  Jan- 
fenifm,  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  theologifts 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Jefuits.  The  difpute  was  now 
become  very  general  and  violent  ; and  both  parties  exerted 
all  their  learning,  art,  intereft,  and  power,  to  vindicate  their 
refpeflive  caufe.  The  Janfenifts  recurred  to  miracles  in 
Vol.  XVIII. 


confirmation  of  their  doctrine  ; and  the  hiftory  of  the  con- 
troverfy furnifhes  many  legendary  tales  of  miraculous  cures 
wrought  in  its  -favour  ; the  firft  of  thefe  miracles  occurs  in 
1656,  when  a pretended  thorn  of  that  derifive  crown,  that 
was  put  upon  our  Saviour’s  head  by  the  Roman  foldiers, 
is  reported  to  have  performed  feveral  wonderful  cures  in 
the  convent  of  Port-royal  : thefe  were  fucceeded  by  other 
prodigies  in  the  years  1661  and  1664.  The  fame  pious 
frauds  were  revived  in  1725,  1727,  and  1731,  when  the  .bones 
of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard, 
are  Paid  to  have  been  inftrumental  in  performing-innumerable 
miracles.  However,  the  oppofers  of  the  doftrines  of  St. 
Auguftine  felefted  five  propefitions  put  of  Janfenius’s  book, 
which, 'by  the  intereft  and  importunities  of  the  Jefuits,  were 
condemned  by  a public  bull  of  Innocent  X.  in  1653.  Thefe 
propofitions  contained  the  following  dodtrines  : 

I.  Some  commands  of  God  are  impoffible  to  righteous' 
men,  even  though  they  endeavour,  with  all  their  powers,  to 
accomplifh  them  ; the  grace 'being  wanting  by  which  they 
fhould  be  enabled  to  perform  them.  II.  In  the  ftate. of  cor- 
rupted nature,  a man  never  refills  inward  grace.  III.  To 
merit  and  demerit  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  corrupt  nature,  it 
is  not  requifite  a man  fhould  have  that  liberty  which  excludes 
necefiity : that  which  excludes  conftr.aint  is  fufficient.  IV.  The 
Semipelagians  admitted  the-  necefiity  of  inward  preventing 
grace  to  each  a£i  in. particular,  and  even  to  the  beginning  of 
faith  ; but  they  were  heretics,  in  regard  they  afferted,  that 
this  grace  was  fuch  as- that  the  will  of  man  might  either  refift 
or  obey  it.  V.  It  is  Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  died,  or  filed  his  blood,  for  all  men  in  general. 

Of  thefe  propofitions  the  pontiff  declared  the.  firft. four 
only  heretical ; but  he  pronounced  the  fifth  raft),  impious, 
and  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Janfenifts,  availing  themfelves  of  a fubtle  diftindtion 
invented  by  Arnaud,  conlidered  feparately  in  this  controverfy 
the  matter  of  doftrine,  and  the  matter  of  fadt,  u e.  they 
acknowledged  themfelves  bound  to  believe  that  the  five  pro- 
pofitions above  mentioned  were  juftly  condemned  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  ; but  they  maintained,  that  the  pope  had  de- 
clared, and  confequently,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  propofitions  were  to  be  found  in  Janfenius’s 
book,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they  had  been  condemned. 
But  this  artful  diitindtion  was  of  no  long  fervice  to  them  ; 
for  Alexander  VII.  iffued  out  a folemn  bull  in  1656,  de- 
claring, that  the  five  propofitions  that  had  been  condemned 
were  the  tenets  of  Janfenius,  and  were  contained  in  his 
book  ; and  in  1665  be  fent  into  France  the  form  of  a de- 
claration, that  was  to  be  fubferibed  by  all  who  fought  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  affirming  that  the  five  propofitions 
were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Janfenius,  in  the  fame  fenfe 
in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
declaration  produced  the  moft  deplorable  tumults  : the 

Janfenifts  maintained  that  the  decifions  of  the  pope,  fo  far 
as  they  were  not  confirmed  by  a general  council,  with  regard 
to  matters  of  fadi,  were  fallible  ; and  the  Jefuits,  on  the 
contrary,  that  unlimited  confidence  in  the  papal  decifions, 
both  with  refpedt  to  matters  of  fadt  and  of  opinion,  was  an 
effential  character  of  a well-grounded  and  divine  faith.  The 
Jeiuits  prevailed,  and  the  Janfenifts Buffered  exile,  imprifon- 
ment,  and  various  kinds  of  perfection.  Clement  IX.  in 
confequence  of  the  fpirited  remonftrance  of  feveral  bifhops, 
and  the  earned:  application  of  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon, 
duchels  of  Longueville,  accepted  a conditional  fubfeription 
to  the  declaration  of  his  predeceffor,  allowing  the  Janfenifts 
the  privilege  of  interpreting  it  in  their  own  fenfe.  This  in- 
dulgence reftored  tranquillity,  and  produced  a period  in  this 
controverfy,  commonly  called  the  “ Peace  of  Clement  IX.'5 
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but  it  was  foon  difturbed  again  by  a public  edict  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  totally  abolifhed  after  the  death  of  the  duchefs 
of  Longueville,  in  the  year  1679.  The  famous  Arnand 
. retreated  on  this  occafion  into  Holland,  where  he  gained 
over  the  Romiih  congregations  to  the  Janfenift  party  : and 
this  party,  fee ured  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, has  fmee  prevailed  in  that  country.  The  Jan- 
fenifts  were  particularly  offenfive  to  the  Jefuits,  on  account 
of  the  aufterity  of  their  party,  and  the  feverity  that  reigned 
in  their  fyftem  of  moral  difeipline  and  practical  religion  : for 
they  have  exclaimed  againlt  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  both  with  regard  to  its  doCtrines  and  morals ; and 
urged  the  neceflity  of  inftrudting  the  people  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Chriftianity : with  this  view  they  have  main- 
tained that  the  holy  feriptures  and  public  liturgies  fhould  be 
perilled  by  the  people  in  their  mother  tongue  ; and  taught, 
that  true  piety  does  not  confilt  in  the  obfervance  of  pompous 
rites,  or  in  the  performance  of  external  a6ts  of  devotion,  but 
inward  holinefs  and  divine  love.-  This  apparent  piety  of  the 
Janfeniits  has,  however,  been  unhappily  blended  with  fuper- 
ftition  and  fanaticifm;  and  they  have  been  branded,  not 
altogether  without  realon,  with  the  denomination  of  Myftics 
and  Rigourifts.  (See  Quietism.)  The  Controverfy  relating 
to  Janfenifm,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  that 
divilion  which  reigned  within  the  papal  jurifdiCtion,  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  animofity  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands  ; and  the  Janfeniits  were  for  a confiderable  time 
much  inferior  to  the  Jefuits  in  number,  power,  and  influence, 
though  they  equalled  their  adverfaries  in  refolution,  prudence, 
and  learning,  and  furpafs  them  in  fanctity  of  manners  and 
fuperftition,  by  which  they  excite  the  refpect  of  the  people. 
The  United  Provinces,  particularly  the  Netherlands,  have 
afforded  them  an  afylum  on  many  occalions : neverthelefs 
the  Jefuits,  though  they  had  no  legal  toleration  in  the  repub- 
lic, have  gained  ground  among  the  Dutch  papifts.  They 
had  a flourifhing  chapel  in  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and  places  of 
worihip  in  feveral  other  cities,  and  in  a great  number  of 
villages.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  centuries,  the  caufe  of  the  Janfeniits  ac- 
quired reputation,  by  a French  tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  made  by  the  learned  and  pious  Pafchafius  Quenel,  a 
prieit  of  the  Oratory;  in  the  annotations  to  whicli  he  has 
artfully  blended  the  quinteflence  of  Janfenifm.  This  work, 
at  the  in  (ligation  of  the  Jefuits,  and  particular  application  of 
Lewis  XIV.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  was  condemned  by 
Clement  XI.  who,  in  1713,  iffued  out  the  famous  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  in  which  Quehel’s  New  Teftament  was  condemned, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  propofitions  contained  in  it  pro- 
nounced heretical.  The  controverly  relating  to  Janfenifm 
was  much  heated  and  increafed,  inltead  of  being  mitigated 
or  fufpended,  by  this  defpotic  and  ill-judged  edidt.  The 
Janfeniits  were  again  obliged  to  recur  to  writing,  and  even 
to  miracles  and  vifions,  and  pretended  revelations  for  the 
fupport  of  their  declining  caufe.  However,  the  Itorm  of 
refentment  that  afterwards  arofe  againlt  the  Jefuits,  and 
that  has  been  attended  with  the  extinction  of  their  order  in 
Portugal,  France,  and  in  all  the  Spanifli  dominions,  has  dif- 
armed  the  molt  formidable  adverfaries  of  Janfenifm,  and  mult 
be  confidered  as  an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  Janfeniits. 
Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vols.  v.  and  vi.  Eng.  ed. 

JANSENIUS,  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Flemifh  prelate,  born  at  Hulit  in  the  year  1510,  and  edu- 
cated at  Ghent  and  Louvain,  became  a proficient  in  the  He- 
brew, as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  Itudv  of  the  feriptures.  After  occupying 
fome  fubordinate  llations  in  the  exercife  of  his  miniltry,  he 
was  appointed  profeffbr  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  and  admitted 
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to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity.  In  the  famous  council 
of  Trent  he  commanded  refpedt  by  his  learning  and  modefly, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Flanders  in  1568,  he  was  nominated 
the  firft  bifhop  of  Ghent,  where  he  died  in  1576.  Hia 
works  were  “ A Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms,”  with  copious- 
notes,  in  Latin,  printed  , at  Louvain  in  1569;  “ Notes  on 
the  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclefialticus,  the  Canticles,  and  the 
Book  of  Wifdom,”  printed  in  1586  : “ Commentaries  upon 
fome  Pafiages  in  the  Old  Teffament,”  &c.  His  chief  work, 
however,  was  the  “ Concoidia  Evangelica,”  lirft  printed  in 
1549  and  frequently  reprinted.  , Of  this  work  D-upin  fays, 
that  it  is  the  moll  perfedt  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels  which 
had  till  that  time  appeared.  To  the  author  he  pays  a very 
diftinguifhed  tribute  of  refpedi,  as  a very  able  expofitor  of 
feripture,  and  eminently  characterized  by  his  learning, 
judgment  and  perfpicuity.  Dupin.  Gen.  Biog. 

Jansenius,  Cornelius,  bifhop  of  Ypres  and  founder 
of  the  Janfenifts,  was  born  at  a village  near  Leerdam, 
in  Holland,  in  the  year  1585  ; and  having  commenced  his 
ftudies  at  Utrecht,  linilhed  them  at  Louvain  in  1602.  Re- 
moving to  Paris  on  account  of  the  ftate  of  his  health,  which, 
had  been  impaired  by  bis  affiduous  application,  he  renewed 
his  connexion  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  with  whom  he 
had  commenced  an  acquaintance  at  Louvain.  At  Bayonne 
thefe  two  friends,  after  temporary  feparation,  met  again,,  and 
concurred  for  live  or  fix  years  in  the  ffudy  of  the  fathers, 
and  particularly  of  St.  Augnffine.  The  abbot  Du  Verger  was 
here  promoted  to  a canonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  Janfenius 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a college.  Upon  Du  Verger’s 
removal  to  Paris,  Janfenius  returned  to  Louvain,  and  was 
foon  appointed  principal  ol  the  college  of  St.  Pulehcria. 
I11  1617,  he  took  his  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity,  and  was 
admitted  one  of  the  profelfors  of  that  faculty,  in  which 
office  his  talents  and  learning  were  confpicuoufly  difplayed. 
On  occafion  of  the  interference  of  the  Jefuits  with  fome  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  Janfenius  was 
feledled  as  a fit  perfon  to  Hate  and  vindicate  their  rights  in 
an  embafiy  to  the  king  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  made 
two  journies  into  that  country,  viz.  in  1624  and  in  1625; 
and  in  the  year  1630  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  pro- 
fefior  of  the  holy  feriptures  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain. 
In  this  year  he  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  the  Proteftants ; 
and  this  controverfy  produced  on  his  part  a piece  entitled 
“ Alexipharmacum,”  printed  in  1630  ; another  under  the 
title  of  “ Notarum  Spongia,”  See.  in  1631.  Another  con- 
troverfy of  a fimilas  kind  engaged  his  attention  in  1634,  ’n 
the  condudl  of  which  he  had  recourfe,  in  a manner  that  re- 
fledls  difgrace  on  his  name  and  memory,  to  meafures  of  per- 
fection againlt  his  adverfary,  inltead  of  contenting  himfelf 
with  the  more  appropriate  weapons  of  argumentation.  In 
the  year  1635  he  puSlifhed  a work,  which,  however  accept- 
able to  his  patron,  the  Spanifh  monarch,  conferred  no  ho- 
nour on  the  fpirit  of  the  writer  ; it  was  entitled  “ Alex- 
andri  Patricii  Armacani,  Theologi,  Mars  Gallicus,  feu 
JufLitiae  Armorum  et  Fcederum  Regis  Gallise  Libri  duo,” 
and  contains  the  molt  malignant  and  invidious  exclamations 
againlt  the  fervices  which  were  rendered  by  France  to  the 
Proteftants  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Romiih  religion.  In  confequence  of  this  publication  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ypres.  His  conduct  on  this 
occafion,  and  the  publication  of  the  above-mentioned  book, 
are  faid  to  have  firft  excited  the  enmity  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu againlt  the  author  and  his  followers,  and  the  partiality 
of  the  court  in  favour  of  the  Jefuits.  Janfenius,  however, 
fediffoully  engaged  in  the  reform  of  his  diocefe  ; but  was 
prevented  from  accomplifhing  the  work  which  he  had  begun 
by  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638,  when  he  was  about 
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53  years  of  age.  He  died  highly  refpe&ed  for  learning  and 
ether  eminent  qualifications,  as  well  as  for  his  piety  and 
virtues.  His  works,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  were 
“ Tetrateuchus,  five  Commentarius  in  IV  Evangelia,”  qto. 

Pentateuchus,  five  Commentarius  in  V libros  Moyfis,”  4to. 
4‘  Analefta  in  Proverbia,  Ecclefiaften,  Sapientiam,  Habacuc, 
et  Sophoniam,’’  qto.  : “ De  Vi  obligandi  Confcientias 

quam  lia-bent  Edidla  regia  fuper  Re  Monetaria  “ De 
Juramento  quod  publica  Audloritate  Magiftratui  defignato 
imponi  folet “ Oratio  de  interioris  huminis  Reformations," 
and,  more  particularly  deferving  of  mention,  his  “ Augufti- 
nus,  feu  Dotlrina  Sti.  Auguftini  de  Humana;  Naturae  Sanc- 
titate,  JEgritudine,  Medicinajadverfus  Pelagianos  et  Maffi- 
lienfes,”  fol.  This  latter  work  occafioned  the  controverfy, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  under  the  article 
Jansenism,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Dupin.  Bayle. 
Mofhcim. 

Jansenius,  James,  a learned  theological  profefTor  at 
Louvain,  was  born  of  Catholic  parents  at  Amfterdam  in 
the  year  1547,  and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Louvain, 
whither  he  was  fent  for  this  purpofe  in  1564.  In  1575  he 
was  admitted  a licentiate  in  divinity,  and  was  afterwards 
nominated  firll  prefident  of  the  new  Auguftine  college. 
Having  rifen  gradually  to  feveral  offices  of  honour  and 
duty  in  the  church,  he  was  at  laft,  in  1614,  appointed 
dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Louvain  ; 
and  died  in  1625.  Of  his  works,  which  have  been  held 
in  high  efteem,  we  (hall  enumerate  “ Expolitio  in  Pro- 
phetam  Job,"  folio  ; “ Commentarius  et  Expofitio  in  Pfal- 
mos  Davidicos,”  4to.  ; “ Commentarius  in  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum,”  8vo.  ; “ Expofitio  in  Evang.  Joann."  8vo.  ; 
“ Iuflitutio  Catholici  Ecclefiaftie  “ Liturgica “In 
faorum  Mifiae  Canonem  “ Enarratio  Paffionis,"  See.  Sec. 
Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

JANSI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gohud  ; no  miles  S.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  25°  321. 
E.  long.  78°  57'. 

JANSONS,  Messrs,  in  Biography,  two  brothers,  the 
molt  celebrated  performers  on  the  violoncello  in  France,  at 
the  time  when  M.  Laborde  publifhed  his  “ Eflais  fur  la 
Mulique,”  and  confequently,  according  to  that  author, 
“ the  bed  in  the  univerfe.”  Thefe  were  rivals  of  the  two 
brothers,  Dupont,  whofe  performance  gave  equal  delight. 
It  was  hardly  poffible  to  play  an  adagio  with  more  delicacy, 
tafte,  and  feeling  than  the  eldeft  Janfon.  The  eldeft  Du- 
pont’s execution  was  truly  aftonifhirig  ; and  it  is  among  ex- 
traordinary circum dances,  that  four  inch  performers  on  the 
fame  inftrument  fhould  flourifh  at  the  fame  time  in  one 
city. 

JANSSENS,  Abraham,  an  hiflorical  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  pofieffed  great  powers  in  the  practical 
parts  of  the  arts,  but,  negligent  and  diffipated,  he  wafted 
thofe  powers,  and  fell  into  indigence.  Being  contemporary 
with  Rubens,  he  was  mortified  at  the  fticcefsof  his  younger 
rival,  who  drew  from  him  the  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
in  a fit  of  ill  humour  challenged  him  to  paint  a picture  for 
fame ; defiring  to  fubmit  their,  reputation  to  impartial 
judges.  This  propofal  was  rejected  by  Rubens,  who 
anfwered  in  a mild  and  becoming  manner,  that  he  fub- 
mitted  to  him  ; and  the  world  would  do  juftice  to  them 
both.  The  churches  of  the  Low  Countries  poffiefled  many 
excellent  works  of  this  mailer  ; but  his  chef-d’oeuvre  is 
the  Refurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  gallery  at  Duffeldorf. 

Janssens,  Honorius  Victor,  a painter,  born  at  Bruf- 
fels  in  1664  Having  applied  feduloufly  to  the  practice  of 
the  art,  and  made  much  proficiency,  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Holftein  at  a pen  lion  of  800  florins,  and  after- 
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wards  enabled,  by  the  fame  munificent  patron,  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  in  Italy. 

In  Rome  he  ftudied  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  became 
eminent  in  fame.  He  afterwards  affociated  with  Tempefta 
the  landfcape  painter,  and  painted  figures  in  his  pictures. 

In  general  his  piftures  are  fmall  in  fize,  and  have  fome- 
what  of  the  ftyle  of  Albano.  His  invention  was  copious, 
and  his  works  are  very  pleafing.  He  died  irt  1739,  at  the 
age  of  75. 

Janssens,  Cornelius,  called  alfo  John/on,  a portrait 
painter  of  very  extraordinary'  merit.  He  was. born  at  Am- 
fterdam  ; when,  is  not  exaftly  afeertained.  It  appears  that 
he  painted  in  England  as  earlyr  as  the  year  1618,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Here  he  continued  to  paint  with  very 
great  and  deferved  fuccefs  till  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  whofe 
tranfeendent  talents  and  tafte  Janffens  was  not  quite  equal 
to  cope  with.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
returned  to  his  own  country',  in  1648  ; leaving  behind  him 
a number  of  excellent  charadleriftic  portraits  in  the  great 
families  of  this  ifland. 

He  retired  firft  to  Middleburg,  and  afterwards  to  Am- 
lterdam,  where  he  died  in  1665. 

His  ftyle  of  defign  was  formal  and  void  of  tafte,  but  his 
features  are  juftly  marked,  and  the  faces  of  his  portraits 
have  great  character,  and  an  air  of  nature,  pofteffing  much 
fweetnefs  of  tone  in  the  colouring,  and  finifhed very  highly; 
too  much  fo  indeed.  His  pictures  are  generally  on  wood, 
and  with  black  draperies  ; an  arrangement  adopted  fre- 
quently by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 

JANTECA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  ot  Adoni ; 59  miles  N.W.  of  Adoni. 

JANUARIUS,  St.,  in  Biography,  bifhop  of  Benevento, 
who  wras  beheaded  at  Puzzuoli  in  the  perfecution  of  Diocle- 
tian. His  body  was  brought  to  Naples,  where  a beautiful 
chapel  is  eretted  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral.  What 
renders  his  name  remarkable,  is  a pretended  miracle  exhi- 
bited yearly  by  the  priefts,  who  fay  they  have  the  faint’s 
real  blood  enclofed  in  a phial,  which  is  either  liquid  or  con- 
gealed at  the  pleafure  of  thefe  devout  gentlemen.  This 
wretched  mummery  is  always  praftifed  when  Mount  Ve- 
fuvius  (hews  figns  of  a convulfion,  and  the  people  believe 
that  the  influence  of  Januarius  will  prevent  an  earthquake. 
This  pious  fraud  will  fcarcely  live  beyond  the  changes 
which  are  now  taking  place  in  Italy.  Moreri.  Addifon's 
Travels. 

Januarius,  St.,  Order  of,  was  inftituted  July  2,  1738, 
by  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  then  king  of  Jerufalem  and  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  afterwards  king  of  Spain,  who  was  grand 
mailer  of  the  order,  and  the  honour  of  wffiich  devolved  o« 
the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  enfign  of  the  order  is  a 
ftar  of  eight  points,  enamelled  w-hite,  edged  with  gold  : in 
the  centre  is  reprefented  a biihop,  with  half  his  body  in 
clouds  ; on  the  reverfe  is  a book,  on  w hich  are  two  vials 
red,  furrounded  wuth  two  palms,  all  enamelled  in  proper 
colours.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  compofed  of 
caftles,  banners,  mitres,  rofes,  Sec.  The  badge  in  ordinary 
days  is  worn  pendant  to  a broad  deep-blue  ribband. 

Januarius’s  Blood.  See  Religious  ufes  of  Blood.  The 
head  of  this  faint  is  occafionally  carried  in  proceffion  at 
Naples,  in  order  to  (lay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the  Weft. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius,  a name 
given  it  by  the  Romans,  from  Janus,  one  of  their  divinities,, 
to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces  ; becaufe  on  the  one 
fide  the  firft  of  January  looked  towards  the  new  year  ; 
and,  qiv  the  other,  towards  the  old  one.  The  word  Janu-. 
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arius  may  alfo  be  derived  from  janua,  gate  ; in  regard  to 
this  month  being  the  firft,  ivhieh  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate 
of  the  year. 

January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year  by 
Numa  Pompilius  ; Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the  month 
of  March. 

The  Chriftians  heretofore  faded  on  the  frrft  day  of  Janu- 
ary, by  way  of  oppolition  to  the  fuperdition  of  the  heathens, 
who,  in  honour  ot  Janus,  obferved  this  day  with  feadings, 
dancings,  mafquerades,  See. 

JANUB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perda,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 120  miles  E.  of  Kabis.. 

JANVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt 
of  Chartres,  21  miles  S E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1803,  and  the  canton  10,368  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
290  kiliometres  in  23  communes. 

JANUM,  in  Scripture  Geography , a city  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned Jofh.  xv.  33. 

JANUNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
Goondwanah  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Chanda. 

JANUS,  in  Mythology,  a divinity  of  the  Romans,  who, 
as  it  is  faid,  had  the  cudody  and  care  of  their  gates  (Janua). 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  deity,  ancient  authors  are  not 
agreed ; but  the  molt  general  opinion  is,  that  he  was  not 
a native  of  Italy,  but  that  he  came  thither  from  Perrhebia 
in  Thedaly,  vJhere,  being  a defeendant  from  Deucalion  by 
Ion  his  fort,  as  fabulous  hidory  reports,  he  was  originally 
fettled.  Ryckius  dates  the  arrival  of  Janus  with  his  colony 
in  Italy  in  the  146th  year  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ; but 
as  Theophilus  of  Antioch  affures  us,  that  Chronos,  called 
by  the  Latins  Saturn,  and  who  was  received  by  Janus  into 
Italy,  lived  321  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  there 
mult  have  been  more  than  an  age  and  a half  between  him 
and  Janus.  Hence  we  diould  be  led  to  conclude,  either  that 
Saturn  never  came  into  Italy,  or  that  he  arrived  there  long 
before  the  time  of  Janus.  Antiquity,  however,  aferibes  co- 
exidence  to  thefe  princes  : therefore  we  mud  fuppofe  that 
there  was  another  Saturn,  contemporary  with  Janus,  whole 
original  name  was  Stercus,  the  father  of  Picus ; and  that 
being  deified  by  Janus,  he  was,  after  his  apotheofis,  denomi- 
nated Saturn.  To  this  purpofe  we  learn  from  Aurelius 
Vittor,  that  Janus,  having  landed  in  Italy,  and  made  va- 
rious conqueds,  took  podefiion  of  a mountain,  and  there 
built  a city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  “ Janicu- 
lum.’’  In  the  time  of  his  reign,  Saturn,  banilhed  from 
bis  own  country,  landed  alfo  in  Italy  ; where  Janus  kindly 
received  him,  and  made  him  Ids  adociate  in  the  empire.  Sa- 
turn built  a fortrefs  near  Janiculum  and  called  it  “ Satur- 
nia.”  The  part  of  the  country  which  Janus  fird  occupied 
was  Latium  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants,  before  the 
arrival  of  this  prince,  led  a favage  life,  without  laws  and 
almod  without  religion  ; and  that  he  foftened  the  ferocity 
of  their  manners,  brought  them  to  live  together  in  cities 
and  villages,  gave  them  laws,  and  caufed  his  fubjedls  to  en- 
joy Under  his  reign  a happinefs  which  ihey  had  never  known 
before  ; accordingly  this  period  was  denominated  the  golden 
age.  From  this  change  of  condition,  produced  by  the 
counfels  and  influence  of  Janus,  the  inhabitants  rendered 
him  divine  honours  ; and  he  has  been  regarded,  not  as  one 
of  the  great  gods,  but  as  one  of  the  Indigetes.  To  him 
alfo,  as  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  all  the  paffages  from 
or  to  the  houfes  were  confecrated  ; becaufe,  according  to 
the  Mythologifts,  every  family  in  the  time  of  Janus  was 
diftinguifhed  by  religion  and  fanftity.  It  is  added,  that  he 
w as  the  firft  who  built  temples,  and  rnftituted  ceremonies  of 
religion.  Concerning  the  reafon  of  his  being  reprefented 
with  two  faces,  we  have  different  accounts.  Some  lay  that 
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he  was  thus  exhibited,  becaufe  he  commanded  two  nation?  * 
or  becaufe,  upon  his  (haring  the  kingdom  with  Saturn,  he 
caufed  medals  to  be  ftruck,  bearing  on  one  fide  a head  with 
two  faces,  to  exprefs  that  his  power  was  divided  between 
Saturn  aud  himfelf,  and  that  his  dominions  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  counfels  of  both.  Plutarch  gives  another 
account  and  fays,  that  this  reprefentation  was  intended  to . 
intimate  that  this  prince  and  his  people"  had,  by  wife  and 
falutary  counfels,  pafi'ed  from  a wild  ruftic  life  to  a life  of 
civilization  and  humanity.  Others  fay  this  appearance,  or 
“ bifrons,’’  i.  e.  double  faced  figure,  denoted  that  Janus 
knew  the  pall  and  forefaw  the  future.  Others  again, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  Janus  reprefented  the  fun,  pre- 
tend that  he  is  exhibited  double,  becaufe  he  opens  the  day 
when  he  rifes,  and  (huts  it  when  he  fets.  From  Athenteus 
we  learn  that  Janus  had  two  faces,  one  before,  the  other 
behind  ; and  that  he  gave  his  name  to  a river  and  to  a 
mountain  on  which  he  had  fettled.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  invented  crowns,  (hips,  and  barges, 
and  who  coined  money  of  brals.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
feveral  towns  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  coin  money 
with  a double  head,  with  a barge  on  the  reverie,  or  a crown," 
or  a Blip.  Some  authors  lay,  that  the  two  faces  reprefent 
Ills  preiiding  over  Jahuary  (which  fee);  andothers  fay  that 
tlie  two  heads  arc  thofe  ot  JanuS  and  Saturn.  For  an  account 
of  his  temple  ; fee  the  next  article. 

Janus,  Temple  of,  in  Ancient  H'flory,  a fquare  build- 
ing at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entile  brafs,  eredted  by  Ro- 
mulus, after  he  had  made  peace  with  the  Sabines,  or,  as 
Rollin  fays,  by  Numa,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  gods 
for  the  tranquillity  Rome  enjoyed  at  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne  ; it  was  fo  large  as  to  contain  a ftatue  of  Janus  five 
feet  high,  with  two  faces,  intimating,  that  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  were  united  into  one  people-,  and  that  the  two 
kings,  Romulus  and  Tatius,  made  but  one  head  to  govern 
them.  It  had  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,  which  were  always 
kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  (hut  in  time  of  peace.  But 
the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  in  war,  that  this  temple 
was  (hut  only  twice  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  till  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fix  times  afterwards.  It  was  Jhjl 
(lmt  during  the  long  reign  of  Numa,  who  inflituted  this 
ceremony.  2.  In  the  year  of  the  city  519,  B.  C.  233^ 
after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  3.  By  Auguitus,  alter 
the  battle  of  Actium,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723,  B.  C.  31. 
4 On  Augultus’s  return  from  the  war  which  he  had  againft 
the  Cantabrians  in  Spain,  A.U.  C.729.  B C.  23.  3.  Un- 

der the  fame  emperor,  in  the  year  of  Rome  744,  about  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  when  there  was  a general 
peace  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  lafted 
twelve  years.  6 Under  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  811.  A.  D.  38. 
7.  Under  Vefpafian,  A.  U.  C.  824.  A.  I).  71.  8.  Under 

Conllantius,  when  upon  Magnentius’s  death  he  was  left 
foie  pofieffor  of  the  empire,  A.  U.  C.  1103.  Some  dif- 
pute  the  authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  (hut 
by  Conftantius,  and  fay  that  the  laft  time  of  its  being  flnit 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994,  A.  D. 
241.  Virgil  gives  us  a noble  defeription  of  this  cullcm  : 

“ Sunt  gemmae  Belli  portae,  fie  nomine  dicunt,  &c.” 

JEn.  lib.  vii,  ver.  607,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  cuftom  is  not  certainly  known.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  conful,  appointed  to  command  the  army, 
was  ready  to  fet  out,  lie  went  to  this  temple,  attended  by 
the  fenate,  the  chief  citizens,  and  his  foldiers  in  their  mili- 
tary dreffes,  and  opened  its  gates.  The  new  confuls  took 
pofieffion  of  their  offices  in  this  temple;  whence  they  were 
laid  to  open  the  year.  See  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
and  Virgil,  2E11.  lib.  vii.  v.  601,  622. 
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Tin’s  temple  was  in  the  Roman  forum,  and  Procopius  fays, 
that  in  his  time  the  remains  of  it  were  itill  to  be  feen  there 
over-againlt  the  capitol,  with  a little  niche  of  brafs,  in 
which  was  his  ftatue. 

There  was  a fecond  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Cn.  Duil- 
li us,  in  the  Forum  Olitorum,  or  herb-market,  after  the  firit 
Carthaginian  war  ; and  this,  being  fallen  into  decay,  was  re- 
built by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  according  to  Tacitus,  An- 
na!. 1.  ii. 

A third  temple  of  Janus,  called  “ Tempi  urn  Jani  Au- 
gufti,’’  was  fituated  in  the.Velabrum,  a little  valley,  on  one 
tide  of  the.  Forum  Boarium,  or  ox-market,  between  the 
capitol  and  mount  Aventine.  It  was  a fquare  building  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  entirely  of  marble.  Some  fay,  that 
it  was  built  by,  Numa,  and  repaired  by.  Auguftus ; but 
others  difpute  its  high  antiquity.  This  was  the  temple  of 
Janus  quadrifrons,  or  the  four-faced  Janus  ; and  owed  its 
origin  as  well  as  its  . name,  to  the.  following  accident,  ac- 
cording to  Servius.  The  Romans,  he  fays,  after  the  taking 
of  Faleria  in  Tufcany,  having  met  with  a ftatue  of  Janus 
that  had  four  faces,  were,  defirous  to  have  fuch  a . one  at. 
Rome  ; and  to  honour  him  the  more,  they  built  lor.  him  a 
temple  with  four  fronts,  each  having  twelve  niches  in  it, 
with  a great  gate,  which  denoted  the  four  feafons,  and  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  V-arro  fays  there  were  alio 
twelve;  altars  in  this  temple,  dedicated  to  Janus,  each  of 
which  reprefented  a month  of  the  year. 

JANYSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Syria, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  Gath  and  the  Sirbonide 
lakes,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  adds,  that  it  is  at  the 
diftance  of  three  days’  journey  from  mount  Callus. 

JANZE',. in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Rennes  ; . y miles  S.  of  Chateau-Girons.  The. 
place  contains  3513,  and  the  canton  12., 815  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  172?  kiliomelres,  in  6 communes. 

JAO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 35  miles 
S.  of  Meaco. 

JAOURHORISI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 6y  miles  W.  of  Nifibin. 

JAP,  Among  Hindoo  myltics  great  merit  is  aferibed  to 
abllradtion,  or  filent  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  the 
deity.  This  is  elfayed  by  enthufiaftic  individuals,  moft  per- 
feveringly.;  tp  the  length,  as  is  pretended,  of  complete  ab- 
forption  of  all  intellect ual  power,  by  a fort  of  fpiritual  union 
with  the  attribute  or  deity  thus  propitiated.  Another 
fpecies  of  abltradt  devotion  is  called  Tapas  (which  fee)  ; 
but  this  includes  alfo  penance  and  aufterity  ; whereas  jap, 
we  believe,  is  confined  to  abftraction,  induced  by  filent  and 
intenfe  contemplation.  To  promote  this,  the  afpirant  fonie- 
times  continues  with  clofed  eyes,  or  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  tip  of  his  nofe..  Rofaries  are  alfo  ufed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  fpecies  of  devotion,  or  by  thofe  who  intend 
only  a fliort  exercife  of  it.  Such  rofaries  are  called  jap- 
mala. 

JAPACANI,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Oriolus  ; which 
fee. 

JAPAN,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  or  empire,  confiding 
of  feveral  iflands,  and  fituated  near  the. eaftern  extremity  of 
Afia,  between  the.  30th  and  41ft  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and 
the  131ft  and  the  142ft  degree  of  E.  longitude.  The  coal! 
of  Japan  is,  according  to  Ksempfer,  the  mod  dangerous  in 
the  whole  world  ; and  captain  Gore  found  ftrong  and  rapid 
currents  fetting  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  which  he  has  parti- 
cularly deferibed.  (See  Cook’s. -Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii. 
p.  406.)  This  empire  has  been  cadled  by  Marco  Polo  Zi- 
pangri,  or  Zipangu  ; by  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  Nipon, 
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Niphon,  or  Nifon  ; and  by  the  Chinefe  Sippon,  and  Jepuen. 
The  principal  iflands  of  which  it  confifts, 'omitting  feveral 
of  a fmaller  fize,  are,  towards  th--  S.Wt,  K'nijiu  '(called  alfo 
Ximo,  Saikokf,  or  the  weftern  country),'  arid  Sikokf  cr 
Xicogo  ; N.E.  of  thefe  Nipon  -or  Niphon,  the  mod  im- 
portant; and  N.  of  Niphon,  Jeffo,  Jedfo,  or'Chicha.  ’ The 
Japanefe,  iflands  probably  derive  their  original  population 
from  the  Chinefe, by  way  of  Corea,  though  their  languages 
are  radically,  diftindt.  It  appears  from  Kcempfer’s  account, 
that  the  Japaneie  themfelves  acknowledge  their  government 
and  civilization  to  have  been  derived  from  China.  This 
author  dillinguifhes  three  epochs  in  their  hiftory  ; the  fabu- 
lous, the  doubtful,  and  the  certain.  The  latter  period  com- 
mences with  the  hereditary  fuccefiion-  of  the  'ecclefiaftical 
emperors,  from  the  year  660  before  the  Ch.iftian  era,  and 
extends  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1584,  during  which  107 
princes  of  the  fame"  lineage  governed  Japan.  At  the  lalt 
period  the  fecular  princes  affumed  the  fupreme  authority. 
The  feveral  reigns  are  generally  pacific,  though  at  diftant  in- 
tervals the  Mandfhurs  and  Coreans  occafi'onally  invaded 
Japan,  but  were  always  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  Ja- 
panefe. An  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Gouda  by 
the  Moguls,  to  make  a grand  invalion  of  Japan,  after  having 
conquered  China  about  fourteen  years  before.  But  the 
formidable  fleet,  confiding,  according  to  exaggerated  report, 
of  40CO  frnall  veffels,  which  contained  an  army  of  240,000 
men,  was  difperled  by  a furious  tempeft,  which  the  Japanefe 
devoutly  aferibed  to  the  gods,  their  protestors. 

The  religion  of  the  Japanefe  is  Polytheifm,  intermixed 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  a fupreme  creator.  Their  two 
principal  fedts  are  thofe  of  “ Sinto”  and  of  “ Budfdo.” 
The  firit  acknowledges  a fupreme  being,  far  fuperior  to  the 
worlhip  of  man,  and  they  therefore  adore  the  inferior  deities 
as  mediators.  They  believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  virtuous 
have  a place  afiigned  them  immediately  under  heaven,  while 
thofe  of*  the  wicked  wander  in  the  air  till  they  expiate  their 
offences.  They  abftain  from  animal  food,  deleft  bloodflied, 
and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body.  Thunberg  further  fays, 
that  though  it  is  unneceffary  on  any  occafion  to  pray  to  the 
gods,  whom  they  call  “ Sin,”  or  “ Kami,”  becaufe  they 
know  all  things,  they  have  both  temples  and  certain  ftated 
holidays.  Thefe  temples  confift  of  feveral  apartments  and 
galleries,  with  windows  and  doors  in  front,  which  may  be 
taken  away  and  replaced  atpleafure,  according  to  the  cultom 
of  the  country.  The  floors  are  covered  with  ftraw  mats, 
and  the  roofs  overhang  an  elevated  path,  in  v hich  people 
walk  around  the  temples.  In  thefe  temples  there  is  no 
vifible  idol  or  image  for  reprefenting  the  fupreme  invifible 
being  j but  they  lometimes  keep  a little  image  in  a box, 
which  reprefents  fome  inferior  divinity  to  whom  the  templb 
is  confecrated.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  is  often  placed 
a large  mirror  of  well  polifhed  metal,  deligned  to  remind 
thofe  that  come  to  worlhip,  that  in  like  manner  as  their  per- 
fonal  blerrtilhes  are  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  mirror,  fo  do 
the  fecret  blemilhes  and  evil  qualities  of  their  hearts  lie  open 
and  expofed  to  the  all-fearching  eyes  of  the  immortal  gods. 
The  priefts  are  either  fecular  or  monaftic.  Their  feitivals 
and  modes  of  worlhip  are  cheerful  and  gay,  for  they  regard 
.the  gods  as  beings  who  folely  delight  in  difpenfing  happinefs. 
The  firit  day  of  the  month  is  always  kept  as  a holiday  ; fo 
is  the  firit  day  of  the  year  : and  befides  thefe  they  have  three 
or  four  other  grand  feitivals.  There  are  alfo  feveral  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns. 

The  fedt  of  “ Budfdo,”  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Budha,  or  Boodh  (which  fee),  was  imported  from  Hin- 
dooftan  ; and  palling  through  Chini  and  Corea,  its  tenets 
have  been  blended  with  foreign  maxims ; but  the  doctrine 
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of  the  metempfvchofis  remains ; wicked  fouls  being  fup- 
pofed  to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  till  they  have 
undergone  a due  purgation. 

The  doftrine  of  their  philofophers  and  moralifts,  called 
“Shuto,”  refembles  the  Epicurean,  though  it  is  blended  with 
the  tenet  of  Confucius,  that  the  pureft  fource  of  pleafure  is  a 
virtuous  life.  This  fetl  admits  a foul  of  the  world  ; but 
does  not  allow  infinite  gods,  temples,  or  religious  forms. 

Soon  after  this  country  was  difcovcred  by  the  Portuguefe, 
mifTionaries  from  the  Jefuits  arrived  in  1549,  and  they  and 
their  iucceffors  continued  to  diffufe  their  doctrine  till  1638, 
when  37,000  Chriflians  were  maffacred.  .Before  this  period 
various  perfections  had  occurred  ; and  in  1590  upwards  of 
eo,ooo  are  faid  to  have  periflied.  The  Chrilliau  faith  has, 
indeed,  been  fo  perverted  and  difgraced  by  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  vain  ambition  of  the 
Jefuits,  that  fince  the  above-mentioned  memorable  -epoch, 
Chriftianity  has  been  held  in  the  greateft  deteftation  ; and 
the  crofs,  with  its  other  fymbols,  are  annually  trampled  under 
foot  ; neverthelefs,  it  is  a fable  that  the  Dutch  are  conftrained 
to  join  in  this  ceremony. 

As  to  the  government  of  Japan,  the  “ Kubo,”  or  fecular 
emperor,  is  now  the  foie  monarch  ; but  till  near  the  clofe  of 
the  17th  century  the  “ Dairis,’’  pontiffs  or  fpiritual  mo- 
narchs,  held  the  fupreme  authority.  The  fecular  prince,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Dairi,  confers  two  honorary  ranks,  cor- 
refponding  to  thole  of  our  noblemen  and  knights.  The 
Dairi  refides  at  Miaco,  and  his  court  remains,  though  not  in 
its  former  fpiendour.  Each  province  is  governed  by  a re- 
hdent  prince,  who  is  refponfible  to  the  emperor  for  his  ad- 
minillration.  The  emperor  derives  his  chief  revenue  from 
his  own  eltate,  confiding  of  five  inferior  provinces  and  fome 
detached  towns.  Each  prince  enjoys  lire  revenues  of  his  fief, 
with  which  he  fupports  his  court  and  military  force,  repairs  the 
roads,  and  defrays  every  civil  expence.  The  princes  of  the 
firft  dignity  are  ftyled  “ Daimio,’’  and  thofe  of  inferior 
rank  “ Sioinio  and  they  are  generally  hereditary.  Upon 
the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  the  conilitution  of  Japan  con- 
lifts  of  an  abfolute  hereditary  monarchy,  fupported  by  a 
number  of  a'bfolute  hereditary  princes  ; whofe  jealoufy  of 
each  other’s  power  confpires  with  domeftic  pledges  to  ren- 
der them  fubfervieirt  to  the  fupreme  head.  The  laws,  ac- 
cording to  Thunberg,  are  few,  but  rigidly  and  impartially 
enforced.  The  code  is  written  in  large  letters,  and  pofted  up 
in  every  town  and  village.  Death  is  the  common  punifhment 
of  crimes,  but  fentenceof  death  muff  be  fignedby  the  privy 
council  at  Jeddo.  Parents  and  relations  are  anfwerable  for 
the  crimes  of  thofe  whofe  moral  education  they  ought  to 
have  fuperintended.  The  police  is  excellent ; each  town  having 
a chief  magiftrate,  and  each  ftreet  a commiffary,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  to  guard  property  and  tranquillity.  Two 
inhabitants  alternately  patrole  the  ftreets  by  night  to  prevent 
tire. 

The  population  of  the  Japanefe  empire,  which  is  very 
confiderable,  is  not  eafilv  afeertained.  Its  regular  military 
force  is  eftimated  at  about  half  a million,  the  infantry  being 
468,000,  and  the  cavalry  58,000,  and  if  the  army  be 
doubled,  the  population  may  be  Hated  at  a million  : but 
it  may  be  more  exactly  deduced  from  fuppofing  that  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  China ; and  as  the  former  country  is  only 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  fize  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
number  of  people  will  be  about  30,000,000.  The  character 
of  the  people  is  iingularly  brave  and  refolute.  The  navy 
fcarcely  deferves  notice.  The  Japanefe  veffels  are  open  at 
the  ftern,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  a boifterous  fea.  Span- 
berg,  however,  deferibes  two  kinds  of  veffels,  one  anfwering 
to  Kxmpfer’s,  and  another,  which  he  calls  buffes,  and  in 


which,  he  fays,  they  make  their  voyages  to  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  As  Japan  coniifts  of  iflands,  and  is  deditute  of  a 
navy,  it  can  have  no  external  political  importance;  but  it 
has  little  to  apprehend  from  any  neighbouring  power.  The 
revenues  of  the  empire  may  be  ftated  at  28,340,000/.  fter- 
ling,  befides  the  provinces  and  cities  that  are  immediately  fub- 
ject  to  the  emperor,  who,  befides  thefe,  has  a confiderable 
treafure  in  gold  and  lilver,  depofited  in  cheits  of  1000  taels, 
each  being  equal  in  value  to  a Dutch  rix-dollar,  or  about 
40  4 d-  Englifti  money. 

The  Japanefe,  with  refpecl  to  their  perfons,  are  well 
made,  active,  eafy  in  their  motions,  and  having  ffout  limbs, 
though  lefs  llrong  and  athletic  than  the  other  northern  inha- 
bitants of  Europe.  The  men  are  of  a middling  fize,  with 
yellowifh  complexions,  though  fome  few,  efpecially  the 
women,  are  almoft  white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  very  much 
funk  in  the  head,  and  high  eye-brows,  rcfemble  thofe  of  the 
Chiuefe  and  Tartars.  The  eyes  incline  to  black,  and  the 
eye-lids  form  in  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  a deep  furrow, 
which  diferiminates  them  from  other  nations.  Their  heads 
are  generally  large,  their  nofes,  though  not  flat,  rather  thick 
and  fliort ; their  hair  black,  thick,  and  fhining  in  conle- 
qucnce  of  the  life  of  oils.  The  mode  of  the  men’s  head- 
drefs  is  Angular ; the  middle  part  of  their  heads,  from  the  fore- 
head very  far  back,  is  clofe  (haven.  The  hair  remaining  round 
the  temples  and  nape  of  the  neck  is  turned  up  and  tied  on  the 
top  of  the  head  into  a kind  of  brufh,  which  is  lapped  round 
with  white  thread  and  bent  backwards.  The  women  preferve 
all  their  hair,  and,  drawing  it  together  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
roll  it  round  a loop,  and  faftening  it  down  with  pins,  to  which 
ornaments  are  fixed,  draw  out  the  lides  till  they  appear 
like  little  wings,  behind  which  they  flick  a curl.  Phyficians 
and  priefts  (have  the  head  entirely,  and  are  thus  diftinguiflied 
from  the  reft  of  the  people.  The  fafhion  of  their  clothes 
has  undergone  little  alteration  from  remote  antiquity.  They 
coniift  of  one  or  more  loofe  gowns,  tied  about  the  middle 
with  a fa(h  ; thofe  of  the  women  being  much  longer  than 
the  men’s  ; in  fummer  they  are  very  thin,  and  in  winter  quilted 
with  filk  or  cotten  wadding.  Perfons  of  rank  have  them 
made  of  filk  ; and  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  (luffs. 
Thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  filver 
flowers  woven  into  the  fluff.  At  the  bread  thefe  gowns  are 
open,  and  they  have  wide  fleeves,  which  ferve  as  pockets. 
Some  ufe  drawers  ; but  their  legs  are  naked.  They  wear 
fandals  of  rice-draw  ; in  winter  they  have  focks  of  linen, 
and  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  wooden  (hoes.  They  never 
cover  their  heads  except  when  they  travel,  and  then  ufe  co- 
nical caps  made  pf  draw  : for  defending  themfelves  againil 
the  rain  or  fun,  they  ufe  fans  or  umbrellas.  In  their  fafh 
they  faften  the  fabre,  fan,  and  to  bacco-pipe.  Their  houfes 
are  built  with  upright  pods,  eroded  and  wattled  with  bamboo, 
plaillered  within  and  without,  and  white-waflied.  They 
are  generally  of  two  dories  ; the  roofs  are  covered  with  large 
and  heavy  pantiles:  the  floors  are  covered  with  planks,  on 
which  they  lay  mats,  filled  with  draw.  The  whole  houfe 
confifts  of  one  large  room,  divided  by  wooden  partitions  ; 
and  their  windows  are  frames  of  wood,  feparated  into 
fquares,  filled  up  with  thin  white  paper,  and  fufficiently  tranf- 
parent  to  anfwer  the  purpofeof  glafs.  In  their  rooms  they 
have  no  kind  of  furniture  ; not  even  beds.  Their  cuftom  is 
to  lie  down  upon  their  heels  on  the  mats,  which  are  always 
foft  and  clean.  Their  victuals  are  ferved  up  on  a low  board, 
raifed  a few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  only  one  di(h  at  a 
time.  They  have  mirrors,  made  of  a compound  metal, 
which  they  ufe  only  at  their  toilets.  In  the  feverity  of 
winter,  they  are  obliged  to  warm  their  houfes  from 
November  to  March  ; but  they  have  neither  fire-places  nor 
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doves  ; inflead  of  thefe  they  ufe  copp'er-pots  {landing  upon 
legs ; thefe  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  loam,  on  which1  are  laid 
afhes,  and  upon  them  lighted  charcoal,  fo  prepared  as  not 
to  render  its  fumes  dangerous.  The  ufe  of  tobacco,  pro- 
bably fird  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe,  is  very  common 
among  both  fexes,  both  old  and  young  ; and  the  fmoke  is 
blowed  out  through  the  noftrils.  The  firil  compliment 
offered  to  a llranger  in  their  houfes  is  a difh  of  tea  and 
a pipe  of  tobacco-.  Their  pipes  have  mouth-pieces  and 
bowls  of  brafs,  or  white  copper.  The  hollow  of  the  bowl 
is  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  contain-  an  ordinary  pea  ; and  the 
tobacco  is  cut  as  fine  as  a hair  about  a finger’s  length  ; and 
is  rolled  up  in  fmall  balls  like  pills,  to  fit  the  fmall  hollow 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Every  houfe  has  a bath,  which, 
as  the  people  are  very  cleanly,  is  daily  ufed  by  the  whole 
family.  You  feldom  meet  a man,  who  has  not  his  diilin- 
guilhing  mark  imprinted  on  thefteeves  and  back  of  his  clothes, 
in  the  fame  colour  in  which  the  pattern  is  printed.  Their 
ufage  of  names  differs  from  that  of  all  other  nations.  The 
family  name  is  never  made  ufe  of,  except  in  figning  folcmn 
contracts,  and  the  particular  names  by  which  individuals  are 
diilinguifhed  in  converfation  varies  according  to  the  age  or 
fituation  of  the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it ; fo  that  in  fome 
cafes,  the  fame  perfon,  in  his  life-time,  is  known  by  five  or 
fix  different  names.  They  reckon  their  age  by  even  years, 
not  regarding  whether  they  were  born  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  a year.  In  general,  the  Japanefe  are  a highly 
civilized  people,  difplaying-  great  diverfity  of  charadler  ; 
but  their  virtues  far  outweigh  their  vices.  Obedience  to 
parents  and  refpeft  to  fuperiors  form  the  charafteridic  ol 
this  nation.  Their  falutations-,  or  mutual  intercourfe  among 
equals,  are  diilinguifhed  by  civility  and  politenefs  ; and  to 
thefe  childern  are  early  accultomed  by  the  example  of 
their  parents.  Their  pride  is  ufeful,  as  it  prevents  their 
{looping  to  the  mean  tricks  of  the  maritime  Chinefe. 
Though  polygamy  be  allowed,  they  acknowledge  only 
one  wife  ; the  others  being  merely  concubines.  Mar- 
riages are  conducted  by  the  parents  or  relations  ; and  do- 
medic  tranquility  is  infured  by  the  wife’s  being  under  the 
abfolute  dilpofal  of  her  lnifband,  the  laws  allowing  her  no 
kind  of  claim  if  file  incurs  his  difpleafure.  Examples  of 
infidtdity  are  rare.  In  cafe  of  feparation,  the  wife  is  con- 
demned to  the  ignominy  of  having  her  head  always  fhaven. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  always  performed  before  an  altar, 
by  the  bride’s  lighting  a torch,  from  which  the  bridegroom 
kindles  another.  The  bodies  of  the  diilinguifhed  dead  con- 
tinue to  be  burned,  while  others  are  buried.  Periodical 
vifits  are  paid  to  the  tombs,  befides  the  feflival  of  lanthorns, 
held  as  in  China,  in  honour  of  the  departed.  As  to  food 
and  fauces  thofe  of  the  Japanefe  are  very  various.  Their 
general  drink  is  “ Sarki,’’  or  beer  made  of  rice,  which  lab 
article  fupplies  the  place  of  bread.  They  ufe  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Tea  is  univerfally  ufed;  but  wine 
and  fpirituous  liquors  are  unknown.  The  Japanefe  feflivals, 
games,  and  theatrical  amufements,  equal  thofe  of  the  molt 
civilized  nations.  Dancing  girls  are  common  ; and  the  in- 
troduction of  boys  indicates  an-  abominable  propenfity  here, 
as  in  China',  neither  reputed  a crime  nor  a Angularity. 

The  language  of  the  Japanefe,  of  which  Thunberg  has 
publifhed  a curious  vocabulary,  feems  to  have  little  connec- 
tion witli  the  mouofyllabic  fpeech  of  the  Chinefe.  In  fciences 
and  literature  the  Japanefe  are  not  inferior  to  few  of  the  ori- 
ental nations.  In  domeltic  economy,  deemed  here  a fcience, 
and  alio  in  the  hiflory  of  his  country,  every  perfon  in  Japan 
excels.  Aitronomy  is  cultivated,  but  to  no  very  impor- 
tant and  ufeful  purpofe.  The  art  of  printing  is  of  ancient 
ufage,  but  they  ufe  blocks  and  not  moveable  types,  and 
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imprefs  only  one  fide  of  the  paper.  They  are  excellent 
workmen  in  iron  and  copper  ; and  yield  to  none  in  manufac- 
tures of  filk  and  cotton,  and  in  the  art  of  varnifiiing  wood. 
Glafsis  common,  and  they  make  telefcopes.  The  porcelain 
is  deemed  fuperior  to  that  of  China.  Their  celebrated  var- 
nifh  is  obtained  from  the  “ rhus  vernix.”  They  have  many 
varieties  procured  from  the  bark  of  a fpecies  of  mulberry 
tree  ; and-  their  woods  difplay  incomparable  (kill.  They 
have  many  fchools,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  writer  and  their  education  is  accomplifhed  without 
perfonal  chadifement,  while  courage  is.  inllilled  by  the  repe- 
tition of  fongs  in  praife  of  deceafed  heroes. 

Although  the  mountains  of  Japan  prevent  the  formation 
of  canals,  their  roads  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  fea  renders  inland  navigation  almofl  unnecef- 
fiary.  Their  inland  commerce,  being  free  from  impolts,  is 
very  confiderable  ; and  their  external  commerce,  though 
confined  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  is  extenfive.  The 
harbours  are  crowded  with  large  and  fmall  veflels  ; the  high 
roads  with  various  goods  ; and  the  fhops  are  well  replenifhed. 
Large  fairs  are  held  in  different  places,  to  which  a great 
multitude  of  people  refort.  Their  trade  with  China  is  the 
mofl  important,  and  confifts  of  raw  iilk,  fugar,  turpentine, 
drugs,  &c.  while  the  exports  are  copper  in  bars,  lacquered 
ware,  &c.  The  Dutch  export  copper  and  raw  camphire, 
for  which  they  give  in  return  fugar,  ripe  cloves,  Japan 
wood,  ivory,  tin,  lead,  tortoife-fhell,  chintzes,  and  a few 
qther  trifles.  In  their  intercourfe  both  with  the  Dutch  and 
Chinefe,.  they  trade  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants. 
As  the  Dutch  company  have  not  been  accullomed  to  pay 
duty  in  Japan,  either  on  their  exports  or  imports,  they 
ufed  to  fend  an  annual  prefent  to  the  court,  confiding  of 
cloth,  chintzes,  fuccotas,  cottons,  fluffs,  and  trinkets. 
Thunberg  reprefents  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  trade  as  very 
inconiiderable,  fo  that  the  company  employed  only  two 
fliips.  The  Japanefe  coin  is  of  a remarkable  form  : the 
gold  being  called  “ Kobango,’’  the  filver,  called  “ Ko- 
dama,”  fometimes  reprefents  “ Daikok,”  the  god  of  riches, 
fitting  upon  two  barrels  of  rice,<  with  a hammer  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a fack  at  his  left.  The  “ Seni”  of  copper  or 
iron,  are  flrung  like  the  Chinefe  pieces  of  fimilar  value. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  variable.  In  fummer  the  heat 
is  violent,  and  if  it  were  not  moderated  by  fea-breezes, 
would  be  intolerable.  The  cold  in  winter  is  fevere. 
The  falls  of  rain  commence  at  Midfummer,  and  to  thefe 
Japan  owes  its  fertility,  and  alfo  its  high  date  of  popula- 
tion- Thunder  is  not  unfrequent tempefls,  hurricanes, 
and  earthquake*;,  are  very  common.  From  Thunberg's 
thermometrical  obfervutions  it  appears  that  the  greatell  de- 
gree of  heat  at  Nagafaki,  was  98'  in  Auguft,  and  the 
fevered  cold  in  January  3 3 ’.  The  face  of  the  country 
prefents,  befides  fome  extenfive  plains,  more  generally  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  valleys ; the  coait  being  moftly  rocky 
and  precipitous,  and  inveiled  with  a turbulent  fea.  It  is 
alfo  diverfified  with  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  many  fpecies  of 
vegetation.  The  foil,  though  barren,  is  rendered  productive 
by  fertilizing  blowers  and  manure,  and  by  the  operations  of 
agricultural  indudry.  Agriculture,  as  Thunberg  informs, 
us,  is  here  well  underitood,  and  the  whole  country,  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  cultivated.  Free  from  all  feudal- 
and  ecclefiadical  impediments,  the  farmer  applies  himfelf  to< 
the  culture  of  the  foil  with  diligence  and  vigour...  Here 
are  no  commons,  and  it  is  a fingular  circumltarrce,  that  if' 
any  portion  be  left  uncultivated,  it  may  be  f sized  by  a more 
indudrious  neighbour.  The  Japanefe  mode  of  manuring; 
is  to  form  a mixture  of  all  kinds  of  excrements,  with 
kitchen  refufe,  which  is  carried  in  pails  into  the  field,  and 
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poured  with  a ladle  upon  tire  plants,  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  about  fix  inches,  fo  that  they  thusinftantly 
receive  the  whole  benefit.  They  are  alfo  very  attentive  to 
weeding.  The  Tides  of  the  hills- are  cultivated  by  means  of 
done  walls,  fupporting  broad  plats  fown  with -rice -or  efeu- 
le.nt  roots.  Rice  is  the  chief  grain  : buck-wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  wheat  being  little  a; fed.  A kind  -of  potatoe 
(convolvulus  edilis)  is  abundant  with  feveral  forts  of  beans 
and  peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  From  the  feed  of  a kind 
of  cabbage  lamp  oil  is  e-xpreffed  ; and  feveral  plants  are  cul- 
tivated for  dyeing  ; with  the  cotton  fhrubs,  and  mulberry 
trees  for  the  food  of  fiik-worms.  The  varnifii  and  camphire 
trees,  the  vine,  the  cedar,  the  tea  tree,  and  the  bamboo 
iced,  not  only  grow  wild,  but  are  planted  For  numerous 
nfe«. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Japan  are  the  Nogafa,  Jedoguva, 
Ojingv.wa,  Fufigawa,  Sakgavva,  Jodo  or  Yodo,  Ujin  or 
Ojin,  Oorni,  and  Aika.  One  of  the  chief  lakes  is  that  of 
Oitz,  faid  to  be  50  Japanefe  leagues  in  length,  each  about 
ah  hour's  journey  on  horfeback,  but  of  inconfiderable 
breadth.  From  it  flows  two  rivers  ; and  near  it  is  the  de- 
lightful mountain  of  Jefan,  which  is  efteemed  facred,  and 
is  faid  to  prefent  not  let's  than  3000  temples.  The  prin- 
cipal Japanele  mountain  is  that  of  Fuii,  covered  with  inow 
almofi  throughout  the  year.  The  Fakonie  are  in  the  fame 
quarter,  furrounding  admail  lake  of  the  fame  name.  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  wood.  There  are  fe- 
veral volcanoes  ; and  they  generally  abound  with  evergreen 
trees,  and  cryftalline  fprings.  Near  Firando  there  is  a vol- 
canic ifland  ; and  in  the  province  of  Figo  there  is  a vol- 
cano, which  conftantly  emits  flames,  and  another,  which 
was  formerly  a coal-mine,  in  the  province  of  Tiikufer. 

In  the  whole  empire  of  Japan  there  are  neither  iheep  nor 
goats  ; and,  in  general,  there  are  but  few  quadrupeds. 
The  food  of  the  Japanefe  condlts  almoft  entirely  of  fiffi 
and  fowl,  with  vegetables.  Some  few  dogs  are  kept  from 
motives  of  fuperitition  ; and  cats  ars  favourites  of  the  la- 
dies. Hens  and  common  ducks  are  domefticated  for  the 
lake  cf  their  eggs.  The  mineralogy  of  Japan  has  been  par- 
ticularly ftated  by  Thunberg  : from  whom  we  learn,  that 
gold  and  fllvcr  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  ; copper  is 
alfo  quite  common  : but  iron  is  lcarcer  than  any  other 
metal  in  this  country.  Of  that  which  is  found  they  manu- 
fadlure  feymitars,  arms,  feiflors,  knives,  and  other  necef- 
fary  implements.  Amber,  brimftone,  pit-coal,  agate,  af- 
beilos,  porcelain  clay,  fleih-coloured  fteatite,  pumice,  and 
white  marble  are  enumerated  among  the  productions  of 
Japan.  Many  fmall  ifles  are  dependents  on  this  empire, 
particularly  in  the  S.  and  E.  ; among  which  is  Fatfifio,  the 
place  of  exile  for  the  grandees.  For  other  particulars 
we  refer  to  Ksempfer,  Thunberg,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxx.  and 
Pinkerton’s  Geography,  vol.  ii. 

Japan  Earth.  (See  Catechu.)  The  extract  pre- 
pared in  the  manner,  flated  under  that  article,  is  much  ufed 
by  the  natives  of  Hindoollan  in  dyeing  and  painting  chintz 
and  other  cloths  : combined  with  the  vitriolic  falts,  a black 
colour  is  produced  : mixed  with  oil  they  paint  the  beams  and 
walls  of  houfes  to  preferve  them,  and  to  defend  them  from 
the  deltrudtive  white  ants  ; and  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
their  wall-plailler.  The  extraft  is  ufed  only  medicinally  as  a 
cooling  medicine,  and  when  too  profufely  ufed,  it  is  faid  to 
be  a dedroyer  of  venereal  pleafures.  It  is  alfo  given  at  the 
rate' of  two  ounces  a day  to  tame  vicious  horfes.  This  ex- 
trad!  is  likewife  a principal  ingredient  in  one  of  their  oint- 
ments, of  great  repute,  compofed  of  blue  vitriol,  four 
drams  ; Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ; alum,  nine  drams  ; white 
refin,  four  ounces ; which  are  reduced  to  a fine,  powder,  and 
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mixed  with  the  hand,  adding  of  olive  oil  ten  ounces,  and 
water  fufficient  to  bring  the  mafsto  the  proper  confidence  of 
an  ointment : this  ointment  is  ufed  in  every  fore  from  a frefli 
wound  to  a .venereal .ulcer.  Med.Ohf.  and  Inq.  vol.  v.  art.  :6. 
The  antifeptic  quality  of  catechu  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  fir  John  Pringle. 

The  London  college  formerly  directed  Japan  earth  to  he 
made  into  troches  by  beating  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  gum 
arabic,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  both,  of  fugar  of 
rofes,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  : but  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  ordered  one  part  of  the.  Japan  earth,  four  of  gum 
tragacanth,  and  twenty-four-of  fine  fugar,  with  rofe-water. 
The  tic/ ura  Japonic  a,  or  tinSura  Catechu,  is  prepared  by  di- 
gging, for  fourteen  days,  three  ounces  of  the  extract  of 
catechu,  and  two  of  cinnamon  bark  hruifed,  in  a quart  of 
proof  fpirit  ; and  this  tinShire  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  fpoonfuls.  The  infufion  of  catechu  is  prepared  by 
macerating  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vefiel  2J  drams  of  the 
extract,  half  a dram  of  bruifed  cinnamon  bark,  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  This  is  one  of  the  bed  forms  in  which 
catechu  can  be  exhibited,  as  it  is  thus  at  once  freed  from 
its  impurities,  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  aromatic. 
For  the  method  of  preparing  Japonic  confection,  fee  Con- 
fection. Japan  earth  diflblved  in  water  is  of  a' full  brown 
colour,  a little  inclined  to  red.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  wa- 
ter-painting, where  it  has  a good  effeft ; but  its  gummy 
texture  renders  its  ufe  improper  in  oil. 

•TAPANNERS  Gilding.  See  Gilding. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varniffiing,  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  & c.  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  workmen 
do  who  are  natives  of  Japan. 

The  varniih  made  and  ufed  in  China  and  Japan  is  com- 
pefed  of  turpentine,  and  a curious  fort  of  oil  they  have. 
This  they  mix  and  boil  up  to  a proper  confidence,  and 
this  never  caufes  any  fwelhng  in  the  hands  or  face  of  the 
people  who  ufe  it.  The  lwellings  in  thefe  parts,  which 
often  happen  to  thofe  who  work  the  lacquered  ware,  and 
fometimes  to  thofe  who  only  pafs  by  the  ihops  of  thefe 
people,  is  from  the  lack,  and  not  the  varnifii.  This  lack 
is  the  fap  or  juice  of  a tree,  which  runs  flowly  out  on 
cutting  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is 
received  in  pots  fet  on  purpofe  under  the  inciiions.  The 
juice,  as  it  flows  from  the  tree,  is  of  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence of  cream  ; and  as  it  comes  in  contaft  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  its  furface  becomes  black.  As  they  only  ufe 
it  when  black,  their  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  fet  it 
out  in  the  open  air,  in  large  flat  bowls,  in  which  it  looks 
all  furface  ; but  that  the  whole  may  be  of  the  fame  uni- 
form colour,  they  continually  flir  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
together,  with  a imooth  piece  of  iron.  By  this  means  the 
whole  becomes  thicker  than  it  was  before,  and  of  a fine 
deep  black.  When  it  is  in  this  Hate,  they  powder  fome 
burnt  boughs  of  trees,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  it  ; 
and  then  fpreading  it  thin  over  any  board  which  they  intend 
to  japan,  it  is  foon  dried  in  the  fun,  and  is  then  abfolutely 
harder  than  the  board  it  is  laid  on.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
dry,  they  polifli  it  over  with  a fmooth  done  and  water, 
till  it  is  as  imooth  as  glafs  ; and  then  wiping  it  very  dry, 
they  lay  on  the  varnifii,  made  of  oil  and  turpentine,  and 
boiled  to  a proper  confidence  for  this  kind  of  work. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  of  any  other  colour  than  black,  that 
colour  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  varnifii,  and  then  the  whole 
fpread  on  very  thinly  and  evenly  ; for  on  this  laying  it  on 
depends  the  principal,  art  of  varnifiiing.  When  there  are  to 
be  figures  in  gold  and  fiilver,  thefe  mud  be  traced  out  with 
a pencil  in  the  varnifii  over  the  red  of  the  work  ; and 
when  this  varniih  is  almod  dry,  the. leaf-gold  er  leaf-filver-is 
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to  be  laid  on,  and  polifhed  afterwards  with  any  fmooth 
fubftance. 

The  fubftances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  al- 
moft  thofe  of  every  kind  that  are  dry,  and  not  too  flex- 
ible ; as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  prepared.  Wood 
and  metals  require  no  other  preparation,  except  that  oi 
cleaning  their  furfaces,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  even. 
But  leather  fliould  be  fecurely  drained  either  on  frames  or 
on  boards  ; and  paper  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  have  a previous  llrong  coat  of  l'ome  kind  of  i lze  ; but 
it  is  rarely  made  the  fubjett  of  japanning, -till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  mache,  or  wrought,  by  other  means,  into  an 
inflexible  form.  One  principal  variation  in  the  manner  of 
japanning  is  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming  or  under- 
coat on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older  practice, 
fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  ; and  is  at  prefent  retained  in 
the  French  manner  of  japanning  coaches  and  fnuff-boxes  of 
the  papier  mache.  But  in  the  Birmingham  manufacture  it 
has  always  been  rejected.  The  advantages  attending  the 
rife  of  fuch  priming  are,  that  it  makes  a faring  in  the  quan- 
tity of  varnifh  neceflary  to  be  ufed,  and  that  it  helps  to  form, 
by  means  of  rubbing  and  water-polifhing,  an  even  furface 
for  the  varnifli.  However,  when  an  under-coat  of  fize  is 
riled,  the  japan  coats  of  varnifli  and  colour  will  be  always 
liable  to  crack  and  peel  off,  and  are  lefs  durable  than  thofe 
which  are  formed  without  fuch  priming.  This  difference  is 
obfervable  in  comparing  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birming- 
ham fnuff-boxes. 

The  laying  in  of  the  colours  in  varnifli  or  oil  inftead  of 
gum-water,  is  another  variation  from  the  method  of  japan- 
ning formerly  praCtifed.  But  if  the  colours  are  tempered 
witli  the  ltrongeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inllead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will  not 
be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by  the  other 
method,  and  will  lafb  as  long  as  the  common  old  japan 
work,  the  belt  kinds  of  the  true  japan  excepted.  The 
proper  japan  grounds  are  either  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the 
varnifli  and  colour,  where  the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one 
fimple  colour  ; or  by  the  varnifh,  either  coloured,  or  without 
colour,  on  which  fome  painting,  or  other  decoration,  is  af- 
terwards to  be  laid.  The  priming,  or  under-coat,  which  is 
fometimes  ufed  in:  japanning,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  called  clear-coating,  pradlifed  by  the  houfe-painters  ; 
and  conlilts  in  laying  on  and  drying  in  the  molt  even  manner 
a compofition  of  fize  and  whiting.  The  common  fize, 
(fee  Size,)  has  been  generally  ufed  ; but  in  nicer  works, 
the  glovers  or  the  parchment  fize,  improved  by  adding 
a third  of  ifinglafs,  will  be  preferable.  The  work  Ihould 
be  prepared  for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
fifh-fkin,  or  the  glafs-fhavcr  ; and  by  being  brufned  over 
once  or  twice  with  hot  fize  diluted,  when  it  is  of  the  com- 
mon flrength,  with  two-thirds  of  water.  The  priming, 
formed  of  a fize  whofe  confluence  is  between  that  of  the 
common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as  will 
give  it  a fufficient  body  of  colour  to  hide  the  furface  on 
which  it  is  laid,  fliould  be  laid  on  evenly  with  a brulh.  Two 
coats  of  this  priming  will  generally  be  fufficient  ; but  if, 
upon  trial  with  a fine  wet  rag,  it  will  not  receive  a proper 
water-polifn,  another  coat  or  more  mulf  be  given  it.  And 
after  the  laft  coat  but  one  is  dry,  the  work  Ihould  be  imooth- 
ed  by  rubbing  it  with  the  Hutch  rufhes.  When  the  lafb  coat 
is  dry,  the  water-polifh  ihould  be  given,  by  palfing  over  every 
part  of  it  with  a fine  rag,  a little  moittened,  till  the  whole 
appears  perfectly  plain  and  even.  The  work  is  then  ready 
to  receive  the  painting  or  coloured  varnifh. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  without  priming, 
it  may  be  prepared  by  laying  on  two  or  three  coats  of  coarfe 
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varnifh,  made  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  feed-lac,  and  as 
much  roiin,  in  one  pint  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  :,  and 
then  the  proper  japan-ground  mufl  be  laid  on..  As  metals 
never  require  to  be  under-coated  with  whiting,  they  mult 
generally  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  wood  or-  leather. 

For  white  japan  grounds Prepare  a white  varnifli,  by 

working  and  grinding  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  with  a 
fixth  part  of  its  weight  of  flarch,  and  drying  the  mixture  ; 
then  temper  it  into  a confidence  fit  for  fpreading  with  maf- 
tic  varnifli,  (lee  Varnish,)  or  compound  it  with  gjum 
anime  ; lay  this  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  previoufly  pre- 
pared with  or  without  the  under-coat  of  whiting  : and  var- 
nifh it  over  with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnifli, 
formed  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  the  clearefl  and  whiteft 
grains  of  feed-lac,  and  three  ounces  of  gum  anime,  pulve- 
rized, in  about  a quart  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  draining  off 
the  clear  varnifli. 

A very  good  varnifh,  free  from  brittlenefs,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  diffolving  as  much  gum  anime  as  the  oil  will  take 
in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil,  boiled  gently  when  the  gum  is  put 
into  it.  The  ground  of  white  colour  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnifli,  and  then  a coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over  the 
ground  ; but  it  muft  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine 
when  it  is  ufed. 

Blue  japan  grounds  may  be  formed  of  bright  Pruflian  blue  ; 
or  of  verditer  glazed  over  with  Pruflian  blue,  or  fmalt.  The 
colour  may  be  beft  mixed  with  fhell-lac  varnifh,  and  brought 
to  a polifhing  ftate  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed-lac. 
But  when  a bright  blue  is  required,  and  a lefs  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  can  be  dilpenfed  with,  the  method  before  directed,  in 
the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  muft  be  purfued. 

Red  japan  grounds. — For  a fcarlet  ground,  vermilion  may 
be~  ufed  : but  this  is  lefs  beautiful  than  the  crimfon  pro- 
duced by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or  fine  lake,  or  rofe- 
pink.  For  a very  bright  crimfon  ; inftead  of  glazing  with 
carmine,  the  Indian  lake,  called  fafflower,  fliould  be  ufed, 
diflblved  in  the  fpirit  of  which  the  varnifli  is  compounded. 
But  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  glazing  with  the  (hell-lac  var- 
nifli, the  upper  or  polifhing  coats  need  only  be  ufed  ; which 
will  render  this  a cheaper  method  than  the  ufing  of  carmine. 
If  the  higheft  degree  of  brightnefs  be  required,  the  white 
varniflies  muft  be  ufed. 

Yellow  japan  grounds. — For  bright  yellow  grounds,  king’s 
yellow,  or  turpeth  mineral  fliould  be  ufed,  either  by  tliem- 
felves,  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink.  The  effedl  may  be 
Hill  more  heightened  by  diffolving  powdered  turmeric  root 
in  the  fpirit  of  wine,  of  which  the  upper  or  polifhing  coat 
is  made  which  fpirit  of  wine  mult  be  ftrained  off  from  the 
dregs,  before  the  fecd-Iac  be  adekd  to  it  for  forming  the 
varnifh. 

Yellow  grounds  may  likswife  be  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only. 

Green  japan  grounds  may  be  produced  by  mixing  king’s 
yellow  and  bright  Pruflian  blue  ; or  turpeth  mineral  and 
Pruflian  blue.  A cheap,  but  fouler  kind  may  be  had  from 
verdigris  with  a little  of  the  fore-mentioned  yellows,  or 
Dutch  pink.  But  if  a very  bright  green  be  wanted,  the 
cryftals  of -verdigris,  called  diltilled  verdigris,  fliould  be  ufed, 
and  their  effedl  will  be  heightened  by  laying  them  on  a 
ground  of  leaf-gold.  Any  of  thefe  may  be  ufed  with 
good  feed-lac  varnifh,  but  will  be  brighter  with  the  white 
varnifli. 

Orange-coloured  japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing 
vermilion  or  red  lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink  : 
or  orange  lake,  or  red  orpiment  will  make  a brighter  orange 
ground  than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  japan  grounds  may  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
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lake  and  Pruffian  blue  ; or  a fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and 
Pruffian  blue. 

Black  japan  grounds  may  be  formed,  without  heat,  by 
either  ivory-black,  or  lamp-black,  which  may  be  laid  on 
with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh  : and  the  upper  or  polifhing  coat 
may  be  common  feed-lac  varnifh. 

For  forming  the  common  black  japan  grounds  on  iron  or 
copper  by  means  of  heat,  the  work  mull;  be  fir  It  painted  over 
with  drying  oil,  and  a little  lamp  black  ; and  when  it  is 
moderately  dry,  put  into  a ftove  of  fuch  a degree  of 
heat,  as  will  change  the  oil  black,  without  burning  it.  The 
heat  fhould  be  flowly  augmented  and  continued  for  a long 
time,  in  order  to  harden  the  coat  of  japan.  This  kind  of 
varnifh  requires  no  polifh. 

Tortoife-Jhell  japan  grounds. — The  belt  is  made  by  means 
of  the  following  varnifh  ; prepared  by  boiling  together  one 
gallon  of  good  linfeed  oil  and  half  a pound  of  umbre,  till  the 
oil  becomes  very  brown  and  thick  ; by  draining  the  mixture 
through  a coarfe  cloth,  and  fetting  it  again  to  boil,  till  it 
acquires  the  confidence  of  pitch.  On  the  piece  of  work  to 
be  japanned,  well-cleaned,  let  vermilion,  tempered  with  fhell- 
lac  varnifh,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, be  laid  thinly  on  the  places  defigned  to  imitate  the 
more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhell. 

When  the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with 
the  black  varnifh,  tempered  to  a due  confidence  with  oil  of 
turpentine  ; and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the  work  into 
a dove,  where  it  may  undergo  a very  drong  heat,  and  be 
continued  for  a confiderable  time.  This  method,  propofed 
in  one  of  Kunkel’s  recipes,  has  been  revived  in  the  Birming- 
ham manufactures,  where  it  ispurfued  in  forming  the  ground 
of  fnuff-boxes,  drefling  boxes,  tea-waiters,  &c.  This  ground 
may  be  decorated  with  painting  and  gilding  in  the  fame 
manner  as  any  other  varnilhed  furface. 

Japan-work  ought  properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in 
varnifh.  (See  Painting  in  Varnijh  and  Varnish.)  The 
colours  are  now  mod  frequently  tempered  in  oil,  having  a 
fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum  anime  previoufly  diffolved 
in  it.  This  oil  fhould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine when  it  is  ufed,  that  the  colours  may  be  laid  more 
evenly  and  thin,  and  thus  fewer  of  the  polifhing  coats  of 
varnifh  will  be  neceflary  When  water-colours  are  laid  on 
grounds  of  gold,  fo  as  to  have  the  efFe£b  of  emboded  work, 
they  are  bed  prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  fize  corrected 
with  honey  or  fugar  candy  The  body  of  which  the  em- 
boffed  work  is  raifed  may  be  formed  of  a very  drong  gum- 
water,  thickened  to  a proper  confidence  by  bole  armeniac 
and  whiting,  in  equal  parts,  which  being  laid  on  in  the  proper 
figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be  then  painted  with  the 
proper  colours  tempered  in  the  ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general 
way  with  {hell-lac  varnifh. 

The  finifhing  part  of  japanning  confids  of  laying  on  and 
polifhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnifh.  This  is  in  general  bed 
done  with  common  feed-lac’ varnifh.  (See  Varnish.)  But 
where  brightnefs  is  principally  regarded,  the  feed-lac  mud 
give  way  to  the  whiter  gums.  When  hardnefs,  tenacity, 
and  brightnefs  are  defired,  the  mixed  varnifh  made  of  the 
picked  feed-lac,  already  propofed  under  'white  Japan 
grounds,  fhould  be  adopted.  The  pieces  of  work  to  be 
varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a fire,  and  made  perfectly 
dry;  the  varnifh  fhould  then  be  rubbed  over  them  with 
proper  brufhes  ; fird  one  coat,  and  when  this  is  dry  another 
fhould  be  laid  over  it  ; and  this  operation  mud  be  continued 
at  lead  five  or  fix  times.  When  a fufficient  number  of  coats 
is  thus  laid  on,  the  work  is  fit  to  be  polifhed,  which  mud  be 
done,  in  common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a rag  dipped 
in  tripoli,  commonly  called  rotten-done,  finely  powdered ; 
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but  toward  the  end  of  the  rubbing,  a little  oil  of  any  kind- 
fhould  be  ufed  with  the  powder  : and  when  the  work  ap-- 
pears  diffidently  bright  and  glody,  the  oil  alone  fhould  be 
ufed  to  clear  it  from  the  powder,  and  to  give  it  a brighter 
ludre.  For  white  grounds,  fine  putty  or  whiting  fhould  be 
ufed  indead  of  the  tripoli.  For  gilding  of  Japan  work,  fee 
Japanners  Gilding.  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  vof  ii.  p.  497, 
See. 

JAPARA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Java,  fituated  on  a peninfulaon  the  N.  coall  ; the  harbour 
is  formed  by  a river  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  a great  number  of  fhips.  The  Dutch  have  a refident 
here  for  the  purchafe  of  timber,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo. 
About  four  miles  S.  from  this  town  is  the  ancient  city  of 
Japara,  once  the  capital  of  a kingdom.  Not  far  from  this 
is  an  old  and  ruinous  Moorifh  temple  of  done,  with  beautiful 
fculpture  of  imagery  and  foliage  : this  temple  is  more  than 
300  years  old.  S.  lat.  28'.  E.  long,  110-54'. 

jAPENE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jagra. 

.TAPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Galilee,  near 
Jotapata,  according  to  Jofephus  ; probably  the  fame  with 
Japliia  (Jofh.  xix.  12.)  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Zcbulun, 
It  was  itrongly  fortified  ; and  was  befieged  and  taken  by 
Trajan,  the  father  of  the  emperor  of  this  name,  who  maf- 
facred  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  made  (laves  of  the  women  and  children,  A D.  67.  See 
Joppa. 

JAPHETH,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  elded  foil  of 
Noah,  who  was  born  in  the  yoodth  year  of  this  patriarch, 
and  who  had  feven  fons,  u/Z.  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Mefhech,  and  Tiras,  who  “ peopled  the  ifles  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  according 
to  his  language,  family,  and  people.”  (Gen.  x.  5.)  By  the 
“ ifles  of  the  Gentiles,”  the  Hebrews  underdood  the  ides 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  other  countries  whither  they 
could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Afia  Minor  ; and  with  relpeCk  to  thele  feven  fons  of  Ja- 
pheth  it  is  very  generally  fuppofed  that  Gomer  was  the 
father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians  ; Magog  of  the  Scy- 
thians ; Madai  of  the  Macedonians  or  Medes  ; Javan  of 
the  Ionians  and  Greeks;  Tubal  of  the  Tiburenians ; 
Mefiiech  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruffians  ; and  Tiras  of  the 
Thracians.  From  the'  LXX,  Eufebius,  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  and  Aullin,  we  learn  that  Japheth  had  an  eighth 
fon  called  Eliza. 

The  portion  of  Japheth  was  Europe  and  part  of  Afia, 
wbofe  defeendants  podeffed  all  Europe,  all  the  idands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of  Afia  Minor,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia.  Noah,  in  his  benediction  of  Japheth,  pro-- 
phefies  concerning  him  (Gen.  ix.  27.),  “ God  fhall  enlarge 
Japheth  ; and  he  fhall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; and 
Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant.”  This  prediction  was  accom- 
plifhed  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  defeendants 
of  Japheth,  not  only  fubdued  Syria  and  Paleftine,  but  alfo 
purfued  and  conquered  fuch  of  the  Canaanites  as  were  any- 
where remaining,  as,  e.  g.  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
the  former  of  whom  were  received  by  Alexander  and  the 
Grecians,  and  the  latter  by  Scipio  and  the  Romans.  In  the 
original  of  the  prediction,  “ God  fhall  enlarge  Japheth,” 
there  is  a Vnanifeft  allufion  to  his  name,  which  fignifies  en- 
largement. This  was  fulfilled  both  with  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritory and  children  of  Japheth.  The  territories  of  Japheth’s 
poflerity  were  very  large  ; for  befides  all  Europe,  extenfive 
as  it  is,  they  pofTeffed  the  Leffer  Afia,  Media,  part  of  Ar- 
menia, Iberia,  Albania,  and  thofe  vaft  regions  towards  the 
north,  which  anciently  the  Scythians  inhabited,  and  which 
now  the  Tartars  inhabit  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
9 new 
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new  world  was  peopled  by  fome  of  his  northern  defcendants 
palling  thither  by  the  llraits  of  Anian.  The  enlargement  of 
Japheth  alfo  denoted  a numerous  progeny,  as  well  as  ample 
territory  ; for  Japheth,  as  we  have  obferved,  had  feven  fons, 
whereas  Ham  had  only  four,  and  Shem  only  five. 

In  profane  authors  Japheth  is  known  under  the  name  of 
<£  Japetus,”  who  is  made  by  the  poets  father  of  heaven  and 
earth  ; wliofe  habitation  was  in  Theffaly,  where  he  became 
celebrated  for  his  power  and  violence.  Japetus  married  a 
nymph  named  Alia,  by  whom  he  had  four  fons,  Hefperus, 
Atlas,  Epimetheus,  and  Prometheus,  who  were  all  very  fa- 
mous among  the  ancients.  Neptune  is  alfo,  among  ancient 
mythologifts,  a memorial  of  Japheth.  As  Noah  divided  the 
■earth  between  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  Saturn  divided  the 
world  between  his  three  fons,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune. 

JAPONIC  Confection.  See  Confection. 

, JAPU,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird,  of  the 
woodpecker  kind,  called  alfo  jupujuha.  See  Oriolus  per- 
Jlcus. 

JAQUARIPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which 
funs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  4°. 

JAOUE-LAHOU,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft; 
20  miles  E.  of  cape  Lahou. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  50  20'.  W.  long.  50 

JAQUEJAG,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft  ; 
43  miles  E.  of  cape  Lahou. 

JAQUEMEL,  a town  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  S.  coaft, 
in  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  N.  lat.  180  17'. 

Jaquemel,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  18  14'.  W.  long.  730  25'. 

JAQUES,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Chiampa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cambodia.  N.  lat.  io°  40'.  E.  long. 
107-30'. 

Jaques,  or  Jajk , Cape,  a cape  at  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Perfia,  at  its  entrance  from  the  Arabian  fea. 
This  is  known  by  a remarkable  fquare  rock,  a few  miles 
N.  of  it.  It  is  a low  fandy  defert,  with  a few  ftirubs  on 
it ; and  it  is  called  by  Le  Brun  cape  St.  James.  N.  lat. 
25 '39'.  E.  long-  570  20'. 

Jaques,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Vera 
Paz. 

JAQUESY,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  ; 13 
miles  E.S.E.  of  cape  Fran$ois. 

JAQUET,  Cafe,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Guzerat,  in  the 
gulf  of  Cutch.  N.  lat.  230.  E.  long.  69'. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  from  the  Spanifh,  jarra,  or  jarro,  which 
fignify  the  fame,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a big  belly, 
and  two  handles. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a fort  of  meafure,  or  fixed  quantity  of 
divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26  gallons  : the 
jar  of  green-ginger  is  about  100  pounds  weight,  of  wheat  42 
pounds. 

Jar,  a meafure  of  Lucca  oil  is  25  wine-gallons  = 5774 
cubicinches  = 3.3420  cubic  feet  = .12378  cubic  yards  = 

1 1 .62456  cubic  links. 

Jar,  or  Jiar,  in  Chronology,  one  of  the  Hebrew  months, 
anfwering  to  our  April.  It  was  the  eighth  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  fecond  of  the  facred,  and  had  only  29  days. 
On  the  23d  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  kept  a feftival  in 
memory  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus.  (2  Mac.  xiii.  51.)  O11  the  25th  they  mourn  the 

death  of  Samuel. 

Jar.  To  jar  is  a verb  which  implies  to  difagree,  to  found 
harlhly  and  untunably. 

Jar,  for  meafuring  mulical  intervals  by  water.  See 
. Hyppasus. 
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JARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Damafcus  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Safet. — Alfo,  a town  of. 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of 
Jonkioping. 

JARAMEY,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yani. 

JARAMOTH.  See  Ramoth. 

JARANI,  a town  of  Dalmatia;  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ma- 
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JARARA-COAYPITINGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  ot 
a fpecies  of  ferpent  found  in  America,  not  much  unlike  the 
common  viper,  and  equally  venomous.  Its  tail  is  of  a paler 
colour  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  thence  it  has  its  name  ; 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  expreffes  this  pro- 
perty. 

JARARA-EPEBA,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  American 
ferpent,  of  a brown  colour,  but  variegated  by  a very  beau- 
tiful undulated  red  line,  running  all  along  the  back  like  a 
chain.  Ray. 

JARARACA,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent,  com- 
mon in  America.  It  is  a very  fhort  ferpent,  feldom  ex- 
ceeding a foot  and  a half  in  length.  It  has  fome  prominent 
veins  on  its  head,  and  is  of  a dulky  brownifh  colour,  varie- 
gated with  red  and  black  fpots.  It  is  a very  poifonous 
fpecies.  The  natives  life  for  a remedy  the  root  of  a plant 
called  caatia,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  herva  de  cobros. 
Ray. 

De  Laet  has  defcribed  four  different  fpecies  of  this  fer- 
pent. 

JARARACUCU,  the  name  of  an  American  fpecies  of 
ferpent.  It  is  of  the  viviparous  kind,  and  produces  a great 
number  of  young ; thirteen  having  been  found  perfectly 
formed  in  the  body  of  a female  of  this  kind  ; it  grows  to 
between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  has,  like  the  other 
poifonous  ferpents,  very  large  and  long  teeth,  which  are  hid 
in  the  gums,  and  contain  a yellow  poifonous  liquor.  Thefe 
it  only  exerts  at  the  time  of  biting,  and  its  poifon  is  fo  fatal 
that  it  will  deftroy  a man  within  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Ray. 

JARBARRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bengal  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Dinagepour.  N.  lat.  25°  58'. 
E.  long.  88°  40'. 

JARBO,  a town  of  Sweden,  ir.  Weft  Gothland;  25 
miles  N.  of  Uddevalla. 

JARBOAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  ; 45 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Stroemfholm. 

JARCHI,  Solomon  Ben,  in  Biography,  a famous  rabbi, 
was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1104.  He 
is  known  in  hiftory  by  the  furnames  of  Ifaaki,  Ifarchi,  and 
Rafchi,  and  was  the  fon  of  a rich  merchant  and  learned  rabbi, 
nampd  Ifaac,  who  was  alfo  at  the  head  of  a college  founded  at 
Troyes  for  the  inftruCtion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  languages, 
medicine,  and  theology.  Solomon  had  the  belt  education 
that  could  be  given  him,  and  when  he  had  finilhed  his  ftudies 
he  went  on  his  travels  for  farther  improvement.  On  his  re- 
turn, and  when  he  had  attained  to  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
formed  a plan,  under  the  .direction  of  his  father,  of  writing 
a hiftory  of  the  Jews,  from  the  period  of  the  deftrudtion 
of  Jerufalem.  With  this  view  he  left  his  native  city  in  1133, 
and  fpent  feven  years  in  travelling  through  Italy,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Afia  Minor,  Paleftine,  Armenia,  and  Perfia,  to 
collect  materials  among  the  Jews  themfelves,  who  had  been 
difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  Egypt  he  met  with 
the  celebrated  Maimonides,  who  advifed  him  to  relinquifh 
the  undertaking,  and  to  leave  the  execution  of  it  to  more 
favourable  times.  On  his  return  to  Troyes,  finding  that 
his  father  was  dead,  and,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  difficulties 
4 E 2,  which 
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which  he  had  to  contend  with,  he  followed  the  eounfel  of 
Mai  monides,  locked  up  his  colleftions,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  give  an  illuft ration  and  commentary  on  the  collections  of 
T almudical  traditions.  This  work  being  received  with  great 
appjatifc,  he  next  publifhed  ,s  Glofies  on  the  Jerufalem  and 
Babylonifh  Talmuds  and  finally  he  wrote  moral  illullra- 
tions  of  the  bible,  which  were  printed  in  the  great  bibles  of 
Venice  and  Bafil,  and  were  iriferted  in  De  Lyra's  great 
work  on  the  facred  volume.  Jarchi  died  at  Troyes. in  1 180, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  with  every 
mark  ot  refpeCt  in  the  Jewifh  cemetery  near  that  city,  and 
when  that  nation  was  afterwards  driven  out  of  France,  they 
carried  his  remains  with  them  into  Bohemia,  and  interred 
them  at  the  Prague.  He  is  mentioned  by  Reland  as  one  of 
the  belt  interpreters  of  feripture,  who  fays,  that  whenarjy  dif- 
ficulties occurred  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  illuftra- 
tions  of  rabbi  Jarchi  appeared  more  fatisfactory  to  him 
than  thofe  of  the  greatest  critic,  or  any  other  commentator. 
Moreri.  Bayle.. 

- JARDES,  or  Jap.boxs,  in  the  Manege,  are  callous  and 
hard  fvvelhngs  in  the  hinder  legs  of  a horfe,  feated  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hough,  as  the  fpavin  is  on  the  infide.  Jardons 
lame  a horfe,  unlels  you  give  the  fire  dexteroufiy  and  be- 
times. 

JARDIN,  Karel  du,  in  Biography,  an  agreeable  painter 
of  lcenes  in  common  lite,  in  a ityle  partaking  of  Berchem’s 
and  Wouverman’s  manners  united.  He  was  born  at  Ain- 
iterdam  in  1640,  and  was  a difciple  of  N.  Berchem  ; but 
finifhed  his  (Indies  in  Italy,  where  he  fpent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1678. 

The  compofitions  of  this  mailer  are  fimple.  A few  figures 
with  a horfe  or  cattle,  and  a fmall  landfcape  back-ground, 
generally  comprife  the  whole  ; and  they  are  moll  ufually 
on  a fmall  feale.  His  colour  is  rich  and  bright ; and  fre- 
quently very  agreeable  ; expreffing  happily  the  glow  and 
effect  of  tun-fliine  ; or  the  duller  light  of  a lowering  day. 
The  defeCl  of  his  works  is  fomewhat  of  hardnefs  in  the 
touch,  which,  .however,  is  very  delicate  and  neat  ; and  has 
great  fpirit  and  brilliancy. 

JARDINES,  Los,  in  Geography,  fmall  ifiands  and  rocks 
near  the  fouth  ooaft  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  21°  18'.  W.  long. 
8i°  50'. 

JARDINS,  Mary  Catherine  bes,  in  Biography,  a 
celebrated  novel  writer,  was  born  at  Alen^on  in  1640.  An 
early  adventure  in  gallantry  having  obliged  her  to  quit  her 
native  town,  Ihe  went  to  Paris  in  her  twentieth  year,  where 
fhe  foon  became  known  as  a dramatic  writer  and  noveliif. 
She  alfo  attra&ed  the  notice  and  engaged  the  affe&ion  of 
captain  Villedieu,  who  was  already  married,  but  from  whom 
fhe  took  the  name  of  madame  de  Villedieu,  by  which  fhe  has 
been  chiefly  known.  The  fudden  death  of  a friend  infpired 
her  with  pious  fentiments,  which  caufed  her  to  retreat  to  a 
convent  ; but  when  it  was  known  that  her  conduct  had  not 
been  of  the  mod  correct  kind  fhe  was  difmiffed.  On  her 
Teturn  to  die  world  fhe  became  acquainted  with  the  marquis 
de  la  Chaffe,  and  married  him.  She  died  in  1683.  Her 
works  were  printed  in  a collective  form,  in  twelve  volumes, 
in  the  year  1702.  They  contain  a number  of  novels,  or  fhort 
romances,  which  were  much  read,  and  contributed  to  fet  afide 
the  long  ferious  romances  at  that  time  in  fafhion.  She  is  one 
of  thofe  writers  who,  by  aferihing  fictitious  adventures  to 
known  characters  of  antiquity,  have  fo  much  contributed  to 
confound  truth  and  falfehood.  Bayle. 

JARECA,  or  Yareca,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria, 
in  the  Defert  ; *8  miles  N.N.E.  of  Palmyra 

JARFSO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland  ; 36  miles 
N.  W.  of  Soderhamn, 
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JARGEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of 
Orleans,  iituated  on  the  Loire  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Orleans, 
The  place  contains  2441,  and  the  canton  7724  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  r 70  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

JARGEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cuttack  ; 33  miles  N.E.  of  Cuttack. 

JARGON,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Zircon  and  Gems, 

JARGONG,  in  Geography , a town  ot  Hindooftan,  in 
Bengal  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Midnapour. 

JARGROD,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Braclaiv. 

JARHiSAR,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Natalia ; 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Kiutaja.  N.  lat.  39°  43'.  E.  long.  30^ 
3'- 

.TARJARIA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  ; 
60  miles  S.S.E  of  Bagdad. 

JART BOLUS,  Tapi <au.Ao.;,  in  Antiquity,  one  of  the  Palmv- 
renian  gods.  This  deity,  in  all  appearance,  had  the  fame 
attributes  with  the  God  Lunus ; for  .lari  fignifies  the 
montji  over  which  the  moon  prefides.  Mem.  Acad.  In- 
ferip.  tom.  iii.  p.  177. 

J ARISZOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

JAR-KEVI,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 3c 
miles  S.W.  of  Augura. 

JARLSBERG,  a town  of  Norway,  capital  of  a diltriCt, 
abounding  in  mines,  i:i  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuus  ; 3 miles 
N.  of  Tonfberg. 

JARMAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara.  N.  lat.  iS' 
57',  E.  long.  6 26'. 

JARNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia ; 33  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Fahlun. 

J A RNAC-CH  ARENTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltrict:  of  Cognac,  fituated  on  the  Charente  ; 6 miles 
E.  of  Cognac.  The  place  contains  1723,  and  the  canton 
10,420  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  162^  kiliometres,  in 
14  communes. 

JARNAGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of 
Bouffac  ; 16  miles  S ofBouffac.  The  p!  ace  contains  727, 
and  the  canton  6118  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207^ 
kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

JARNOWICH,  or  GiorNOYICHI,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  molt  agreeable  performers  on  the  violin  ot  the  prefent 
age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age.  He  delighted,  if  not  attonifiied 
more,  the  oftener  he  was  heard.  No  one  had  more  facility 
of  execution,  or  executed  with  more  grace  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulties. He  compofed  concertos,  which,  without  appear- 
ing learned,  or  dividing  the  attention  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  inward  parts,  cherilh  the  melody  of  the  principal  violin, 
and  give  a relief  to  the  molt  rapid  as  well  as  the  molt  pathetic 
periods  of  the  cantilena.  But  fuch  was  the  brilliancy  of 
his  bow,  that  he  always  feemed  playing  with  his  part.  His 
flow  movements  never  border  on  pfalmodia,  but  have  always 
a “ unity  of  melody"  of  the  molt  interefting  and  engaging 
kind,  fo  complete  in  talte  and  variety,  as  to  Hand  in  no  need 
of  graces  or  embellifhments  to  make  it  palatable.  In  his  man- 
ner of  playing,  in  the  carriage  of  himfelf  and  his  inffrument, 
there  was  a iomething  for  which  vve  have  no  elegant  word  ; 
an  ignorant  and  vulgar  critic  would  perhaps  call  it  a Jiang. 
If  this  performer,  while  in  England,  had  been  lefs  capricious, 
and  of  a temper  more  practicable,  he  might  have  governed 
the  mufical  world  as  defpotically  as  Giardini  had  done  be- 
fore, and  been  a mucli  richer  inan  than  caprice  and  extrava- 
1 gance 
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gance  would  ever  allow  him  to  be.  Thougli  the  French,  with 
their  ufual  ingenuity  of  difguifing  names,  call  him  Jarnovvich, 
he  wrote  Giornovichi,  being  by  birth  a Sicilian. 

This  admirable  performer,  after  quitting  England,  re- 
fided  a conliderable  time  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  was  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  his.performances  on  the  violin,  than  as 
a fword’s-man,  a dancer,  a billiard-player,  and  for  feats,  of 
activity  of  all  kinds.  When  in  England,  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  accomplifhed  creole,  St.  George,  he  was  a match  for 
him  with  the  foils,  and  more  than  a match  for  the  fencing- 
mailers.  And  being  a man  of  a difficult  commerce,  and  very 
fenfible  of  his  fuperiority  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  was  often 
captious  and  infolent  in  fociety,  and  wilhed  lor  nothing 
more  than  opportunities  of  manifefting  his  talents.  He  had 
fought  feveral  duels  in  France  and  Ruffia  before  his  arrival 
in  England  ; and  after  quitting  our  ifland,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  at  Hamburgh,  in  an  affair  of  honour,  io  feverelv, 
that  it  was  thought  both  his  bow-hand  and  fword-arm  were 
fo  difabled,  as  never  more  to  allow  him  either  to  fiddle  or  fight. 
And  fome  years  elapfed  before  he  was  again  heard  of  as  a 
mufician.  During  which  tranquil  period  he  feems  to  have 
fubfifted  as  a gambler,  being  dextrous  a'c  all  kinds  of  games. 
But  in  1804,  going  again  to  Ruffia,  accounts  came  to  this 
country  that  he  died  at  a billiard  table  at  Peterlburg,  the 
latter  end  of  that  year. 

Though  Jarnowich's  tafte,  fancy,  and  performance  on  the 
violin  were  fo  excellent,  as  a compofcr,  he  feems  to  have  been 
felf-taught,  and  not  a regular  bred  contrapuntift.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  in  his  early  youth  he  had  been  an  apprentice 
to  a rope-dancer  and  tumbler  ; which  will  account  for  his 
extraordinary  agility,  feats  of  activity,  and  dancing  talents. 
He  danced  a hornpipe,  not  only  better  than  any  of  our 
failors,  but  as  well  as  Nancy  Dawfon,  or  Slinglby.  The 
reft  of  his  hiflory  is  but  little  known.  He  arrived,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  at  Paris,  and  delighted  and  aftonifhed 
all  hearers.  In  1780  he  had  quitted  that  capital  to  vifit 
other  countries.  M.  Laborde,  in  his  “ Effais  fur  la  Mu- 
fique,”  tom.  iii.  publifhed  that  year,  gives  him  a great  and 
jull  character  for  his  captivating  performance  on  the  violin  ; 
but  feems  to  over-rate  his  concertos,  when  he  fays  they  were 
as  learned  as  agreeable. 

JARNSKOG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Wir  neland  ; 38  miles  N.W.  of  CarlftaJt. 

JARNUS,  a town  of  Egypt;  13  miles  N.  of  Abu- 
Girge. 

JAROCZOW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Kalilh. 

JAROMIRZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Konigingratz. 

JARON,  or  Jarron',  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Farftftan,  on  the  road  from  Ifpahan  to  Gamron.  The 
houfes  are  conftruded  of  earth,  and  the  mofques  are  mean. 
In  the  town  and  gardens  are  many  palm-trees,  highly  efteemcd 
by  the  Perfians  for  their  beauty  and  fruit,  and  furnifhing  a 
profitable  article  of  trade;  80  miles  S.  of  Schwas.  N.  lat. 
28' 35'.  E.  long.  52°  42'. 

JAROS,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  430  12'.  E.  long.  6 25'. 

JAROSLAVL,  a city  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a go- 
vernment, deriving  its  name  from  it  : it  is  large,  well  built, 
and  commercial,  lituated  on  the  Volga  ; containing  eighty 
churches,  three  convents,  above  6oco  houfes  of  wood,  and 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  It  abounds  with  manufac- 
tures of  Ruflia  leather,  in  which  6000  artizans  are  em- 
ployed ; firft  eftablifhed  by  Czar  Peter  I.,  and  rendered 
very  flourifliing  by  Erneft  John,  duke  of  Courland,  during 
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his  exile  in  this  place  ; 144  miles  N.N.E,  of  Mofcow.  N 
lat.  37^37'.  E.  long.  30  14'. 

JAROSLAVSKOI,  a government  of  Ruffia,  hounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  government  of  Koftrom,  on  the  N.  by 
thofe  of  Vologda  and  Novgorod,  on  the  W.  by  Tverfkoi, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Vladimir  ; about  160  miles  in  length,  and 
from  30  to  1 10  in  breadth.  The  capital  is  Jaroflavl. 

JAROSLAW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lemberg. 

JAROSOT,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev;  36  miles  W.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

JAROTSIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 1 a miles 
W.NW.  of  Kalilh. 

JAROU-SANPOO,  a branch  of  the  Sanpoo,  or  Burham- 
pooter  river,  which  riles  in  Thibet  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Darma- 
dijira. 

JARPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  ; 24. 
miles  E.  of  Bahbelgong. 

JARRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Moonfh  kingdom  of 
Ludamar ; the  town  is  extenfive,  the  houfes  are  built  of 
day  and  ftone  intermixed,  the  clay  anfwering  the  purpofe 
ot  mortar  ; the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is'  compofed  of 
Negroes,  from  the  borders  of  the  fouthern  Hates,  who  pre- 
fer a precarious  protection  under  the  Moors,  which  they 
p archaic  by  a tribute,  to  continuing  cxpofed  to  their  preda- 
tory hoftilities.  The  tribute  they  pay  is  confiderable  ; and 
though  they  manifeft  towards  their  Moorilh  fuperiors  the 
moft  unlimited  fubmiffion  and  obedience,  they  are  treated  by 
them  with  the  utmoft  indignity  and  contempt.  N lat 
15  5'.  W.  long,  f 13'. 

JARRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 14  miles 
S.  of  Allahabad. — Alio,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr- 
ear of  Chandail ; 30  miles  W.  of  Saipour. 

JARRtxTIER,  in  the  Manege,  anobfolete  French  word, 
fignifying  a horfe  whofe  hougiis  are  too  clofe  too-ether  ; 
which  is  now  expreffed  in  French  by  crochu,  l.e.  crooked  *>r 
liooked. 

JARRIE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Cliarente,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dill  rid  of  La  Rochelle;  fix  miles  SE.  of  La 
Rochelle.  The  place  contains  1163,  and  the  canton  9729 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1572  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
mimes. 

JARS,  Gabriel,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1732.  His  father  was  concerned  in  the  mines  of  the  Lyon- 
nois,  and  as  the  fon  difeovered  an  early  attachment  to  the  art 
of  metallurgy,  he  was  placed  in  the  eftablifhment  for  the 
conftrudion  of  bridges  and  caufeways,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
p radical  knowledge  of  the  bulineft  of  a miner  and  civil 
engineer.  He  was  foon  fixed  on  as  a lit  perfon  for  intro- 
ducing improvements  into  the  art  of  working  mines  in  France, 
and  with  this  view  he  vifited  and  fiddly  ferntinized  moft  of 
the  mines  on  the  continent,  and  thofe  in  Scotland  and.  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  he  fet  about  arranging  the  obfervations 
which  he  had  been  able  to  make,  when  a hidden  death  in 
1769  broke  off  his  deligns.  His  works  were  publifhed  by 
his  brother  at  Lyons,  entitled  “Voyages  Metallurgiques,  ou 
Recherches  et  Obfervations  fur  les  Mines  et  Forges  de  Fer, 
la  Fabrication  de  l’Acier,  celle  du  Fer-blanc,  et  plulieurs 
Mines  de  Charbon  de  Terre,  See.”  in  three  vois.  4m.  They 
are  faid  to  form  a complete  colledion  of  theoretical  and 
prndical  metallurgy  down  to  the  time  in  which  the  obfer- 
vations were  made.  Gen.  Biog. 

JARUS,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  arum,  or  <wale-rohin. 

_ JASAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vincrof  Segertan;  50  miles  S.  of  Zareng. 
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JASENITZ,  a town  of  Pomerania,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  Oder,  near  its  mouth  ; io  miles  N.  of  Stettin. 

JASIDiEANS,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Religion.  See  Je- 

ZtDES. 

JASINE,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  a fmall  kind  of  climbing  plant,  much  refembling  that 
from  which  they  obtained  the  drug  called  fcammony.  They, 
therefore,  called  this  fometimes  the  fmall  fcammony,  or  fc am- 
monia parva.  It  climbed  upon  trees,  and  had  fmall  ivy -like 
leaves.  Pliny  has  deferibed  fuch  a plant  as  this  under  the 
name  of  langini ; and  it  feems  very  probable  that  this  was 
only  a corruption  of  the  word  jafine , that  author  having  taken 
moll  of  his  accounts  from  the  Greeks,  and  having  frequently 
mi  (taken  their  names. 

JASINGPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in 
Oude  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Fyzabad. 

JASIONE,  in  Botany,  iu.cimn,  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  fome  wild  pot-herb,  according  to  the  lexicographers,  with 
which  the  genus  in  quedion  has  but  little  connection. — 
Linn.  Gen.  455.  Schreb.  396.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  S88. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  241.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  1.  343.  Juff.  1 66.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  724.  Gaertn. 
t.  30. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Campanacea,  Linn.  Campanulacea,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  Perianth,  or  rather  Involucrum, 
of  many  alternate  leaves,  the  inner  ones  narrowed,  contain- 
ing numerous  flowers  on  fhort  Aalks,  permanent  ; proper 
perianth  fuperior,  five-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  each 
flower  of  one  petal,  regular,  in  five  rather  deep,  lanceolate, 
fpreading  fegments.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  fhort,  awl-fhaped  ; 
anthers  oblong,  connected  at  their  bafe,  their  fummits  fpread- 
ing. Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh  ; dyle  thread- fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  corolla  ; digma  fwelling,  cloven.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundifh,  with  five  angles,  crowned  with  the  proper 
calyx,  membranous,  imperfeCtly  two-celled,  opening  by  a 
round  orifice  at  the  top.  Partition  divided  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Seeds  numerous,  nearly  ovate,  affixed  to  a dalked, 
globular,  unconnected  receptacle,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  deep  linear  feg- 
ments. Stigma  club-fhaped,  cloven.  Anthers  conneCled 
at  their  bafe.  Capfule  inferior,  imperfeClly  two-celled, 
opening  at  the  top. 

Obf.  The  central  flowers  are  often  abortive,  their  digma 
being  more  tumid  and  undivided.  Linnaeus  placed  this 
genus  in  his  Syngenefta  Monogamia,  an  order  now,  by  ge- 
neral confent,  abolifhed. 

1.  J.  montana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1317.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4. 
t.  38.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  882.  A native  of  dry  hillocks  and 
fields  throughout  Europe.  In  England  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sheep’s  Scabious.  The  root  is  annual.  Herb 
roughifh,  pale,  with  feveral Jlems,  and  oblong,  waved,  nar- 
row leaves.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  dalked,  of  a fky- 
blue,  and  very  pretty.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Phy- 
teuma  in  habit  and  charaders. 

There  i$  faid  to  be  a perennial  variety,  about  which  we 
have  often  enquired  in  vain. 

JASK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 14  miles  N. 
of  Carldadt. 

JASKAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

JASLO,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz ; 72  miles  S-S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

JASLO WIECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kaminiec  ; 41  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kaminiec. 

JASLOWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  \ 10  miles  S.E.  Znaym. 
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JASMELiEUM,  a medicinal  oil,  called  alfo  by  the  Per- 
fians  jafme  ; it  is  made  by  putting  two  ounces  of  the  white 
flowers  of  violet  into  a pint  of  oil  of  fefamum.  It  is  ufed 
to  anoint  the  body  after  bathing,  and  is  in  great  efleem 
among  the  Perfians  for  its  fragrancy,  though  it  is  a fort  of 
fmell  which  many  would  rather  thinlc  offenfive. 

JASMINE,  or  J ess  a m 1 N E-T ree,  in  Botany.  See  Jas- 
MINUM. 

Jasmine,  Arabian.  See  Nyctanthes. 

Jasmine,  Bajlard.  See  Cestrum.  See  alfo  Lycium. 

Jasmine,  Cape.  See  Gardenia. 

Jasmine,  Fennel-leaved.  See  Ipomoea. 

Jasmine,  Ilex-leaved.  See  Lantana. 

Jasmine,  Perfian.  See  Syringa. 

Jasmine,  Red.  See  Plumeria. 

Jasmine,  Scarlet  and  yellow.  See  Bignonia. 

JASMINEiE,  a natural  order  of  plants,  fo  called  from 
Jafminum,  which  is  one  of  them.  This  order  is  the  37th 
in  Juffieu’s  fyflem,  or  the  fourth  of  his  eighth  clafs,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  44th  of  Linnaeus,  or  Sepiaria.  For  the 
charaClers  of  Juflieu’s  eighth  clafs,  fee  Gentian.*.  The 
order  in  quedion  is  thus  characterized.  * 

Calyx  tubular.  Corolla  tubular,  regular  ; (in  Fraxinus 
either  wanting,  or  of  four  petals.)  Stamens  modly  two. 
Style  one  ; digma  two-lobed.  Fruit  either  capfular  (in  the 
manner  of  the  order  of  Acanthi ),  or  pulpy  ; in  fome  cafes 
with  two  cells  and  two  feeds  ; in  others  of  one  cell,  with 
one,  two,  or  four  feeds.  Embryo  draight,  flat,  generally 
inclofed  in  a flefhy  albumen.  Stem  Ihrubby,  more  rarely 
arborefeent,  with  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  for  the  mod 
part  oppofite.  Flowers  either  panicled  in  an  oppofite  man- 
ner, or  corymbofe. 

The  feClions  are  two. 

1.  With  a capfular  fruit.  This  contains  Maytenus  of 
Molina,  with  Nyflanthes,  Syringa,  Hebe  (which  is  a Veronica), 
and  Fraxinus. 

2.  With  a pulpy  fruit.  This  feClion  confids  of  Chionan- 
thus,  Olea,  Phillyrea,  Mogorium  (which  is  properly  not  dif- 
tinCl  from  Jafminum ),  Jafminum  and  Liguflrum. 

The  Jafminea  form  an  elegant  and  didinCl  order,  valuable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  flowers,  which,  moreover,  are 
nfually  very  fweet-feented,  though  in  fome  indances  unplea- 
fantly  drong. 

JASMINOIDES.  See  Lycium. 

JASMINUM,  in  Botany,  from  1 a.qj.n,  a fragrant  oint- 
ment, or  perfume,  alluding  to  the  fweet  feent  of  the  flowers. 
Linn.  Gen.  9.  Schreb.  12.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  33. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dicl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  13. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.320.  Juff.  106.  Tourn. 
t.  368.  Lamarck.  Illuflr.  t.  7.  Gsertn.  t.  42.  Clafs 
and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sepiaria,  Linn. 
Jafminea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  tubular, 
oblong,  permanent ; its  margin  five-toothed  and  ered. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fliaped ; tube  cylindrical,  long  ; 
limb  flat,  in  from  five  to  eight  deep,  fomewhat  elliptical, 
lobes.  Stam.  Filaments  two,  fhort ; anthers  fmall,  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Ptfl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; 
dyle  thread-fhaped,  reaching  as  high  as  the  anthers ; digma 
two-lobed.  Peric.  Berry  double,  fmooth,  each  of  one  cell. 
Seeds  folitary,  large,  ovate-oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other,  coated  with  pulp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped  ; its  fegments  from  five  to 
eight.  Berry  double.  Seeds  folitary,  coated 

This  delightful  genus  confids  of  21  fuppofed  fpecies  in 
Willdenow’s  Sp.  PI  Linnaeus  confined  it  to  fuch  as  have 
a five-cleft  corolla,  he  having  referred  thofe  which  have 
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JASMINUM. 


qjght  fegmentsin  that  part  to  Ny&anthes , for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  fruity  This  in  the  Arbor  triffis,  the  only  true 
Nyftanthes,  is  capfular,  but  in  all  his  other  fpecies  pulpy  ; 
for  which  reafon  fir  J.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  firSt  pro- 
perly removed  all  fuch  to  the  genus  before  us,  of  which 
their  manufcripts  contain  defcriptions  of  many  more, 
hitherto  unpublished.  Eleven  of  Willdenow’s  fpecies  have 
fimple  leaves,  eight  ternate,  and  two  pinnate  ones. 

Among  the  former  are  J.  hirfutum  and pubefcens,  figured  in 
Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  t.  i iS,  and  there  Shewn  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  plant ; in  the  fame  predicament  are  anguffifolium 
and  vimineum,  of  which  a plate  may  be  feen  in  Rheede  Hort. 
Mai.  v.  6.  t.  53.  So  that  the  number  of  fpecies  in  Willde- 
now’s iirft  fedtion  are  diminished  to  nine,  and  his  whole 
number  to  19.  One  of  the  molt  interesting  of  this  firlt 
fedtion  is  the  Arabian  Jafmine,  J.  Sambac,  Nyclanthes  Sam- 
bac  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  very 
general  in  our  Stoves,  where  its  elegant  white  bloSToms, 
purpliSh  in  decay,  are  abundantly  produced,  and  difFufe  the 
fweeteft  poffible  fragrance.  A double  variety,  Sometimes 
feen,  is  highly  valued  ; fee  Andr.  Repof.  t.  497.  A Still 
iiner  variety  is  the  Kiulda  Mulla  of  Hort.  Malab.  v.  6. 
t.  51,  figured  alfo  in  Tilli,  Hort.  PiSan.  t.  30.  This 
laft,  though  eafily  propagated,  was  confined  to  the  gardens 
of  the  grand  duke  of  TuScany,  and  not  given  to  anyone. 
Such  Stupid  illiberality  met  with  its  juft  reward  after  a time, 
in  the  lofs  of  the  plant,  which,  if  difperfed,  might  have 
been  preferved. 

In  the  Second  fedtion  are,  among  others,  J . azoricum,  fre- 
quent in  green-houfes,  valuable  for  its  Shining  broad  leaves, 
and  fweet  white  flowers  : 

J.  fruticans,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  461,  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  hardy  with  us,  bearing  yellow  but  fcentlefs 
flowers : and 

J.  odoratiffimum,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  285,  found  in  Madeira, 
very  commonly  kept  in  green-houfes,  for  the  fake  of  its 
very  fweet  and  handfome  yellow  bloSToms. 

J.  officinale , Curt.  Mag.  t.  3.1,  our  common  white  jafmine, 
a native  of  the  Eaft,  but  fo  generally  cultivated  that  it  can 
hardly  be  found  certainly  wild  ; and  the  moil  Showy  Cata- 
lonian jafmine,  J.  grandiflorum , are  the  only  ones  known 
with  pinnate'  leaves.  This  laft  is  much  more  tender  than  the 
officinale,  with  larger  flowers,  elegantly  tinged  with  red 
underneath.  It  grows  in  India,  nor  is  there  any  good 
reafon  for  the  name  of  Catalonian  jafmine. 

Jasminum,  in  Gardening,  a genus  containing  plants 
of  the  hardy  and  tender,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  Shrubby 
kinds ; of  which  the  fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  are  the  com- 
mon white  jafmine  (J.  officinale)  ; the  common  yellow  jaf- 
mine (J.  fruticans)  ; the  Italian  yellow  jafmine  (J.  hu- 
mile)  ; yellow  Indian  jafmine  (J.  odoratiSfimum)  ; the  Spa- 
nish or  Catalonian  jafmine  (J.  grandiflorum);  the  Arabian 
jafmine  (J.  Sambac)  ; and  the  Azorian  jaSmine  (J.  Azo- 
ricum. ) 

This  fort  has  varieties  with  white  ftriped  leaves,  and  with 
yellow  ftriped  leaves. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  extremely  productive  in  fuckers  from 
the  roots. 

Method  of  Culture. — Of  thefe  plants  the  firft  fort  is  readily 
increafed  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  young  branches 
Should  be  laid  down  in  the  early  autumn,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  be  taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  to 
grow.  The  cuttings  of  the  young  Shoots  may  be  planted 
either  at  the  fame  time  or  in  the  early  fpring,  being 
protected  in  the  firft  cafe,  in  fevere  weather,  in  the  winter. 
When  they  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed,  with 


balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  grow  up  and  remain. 

And  the  different  varieties  are  increafed  by  budding  or 
grafting  them  upon  Slocks  of  the  plain  or  common  kind. 
See  Budding  and  Grafting. 

In  refpedt  to  the  common  forts,  they  mull  be  planted 
againft  walls,  pales,  or  other  fences,  that  may  ferve  as  a 
Support.  When  planted  as  a Standard,  it  is  difficult  to  train 
to  a proper  head,  and  keep  in  order,  without  destroying 
the  flowering  branches  which  are  the  extremities  of  the  fame 
year’s  Shoots.  On  this  account  they  Should  be  permitted  to 
take  their  natural  growth  in  the  fummer,  and  not  be  pruned 
or  nailed  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the 
frofts  are  over,  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  them. 

But  the  varieties  Should  be  planted  in  a fouthern  afpedt, 
and  a warmer  Situation  than  the  common  fort,  efpecially 
the  firft,  which,  in  very  fevere  winters,  Should  be  protected 
with  mats  or  other  means. 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  increafed  by  layers,  or  planting 
the  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn. 
The  layers  may  be  made  as  in  the  firft  fort. 

The  third  fort  is  capable  of  being  propagated  either  by 
budding  or  in-arch-grafting  upon  Slocks  of  the  fecond  kind,  or 
by  layers  of  the  young  tender  branches  made  in  the  autumn  or 
early  fpring  feafons  ; but  the  former  is  the  better  practice* 
as  producing  more  hardy  plants.  It  Should  have  a rather 
warm  afpedt,  as  a fouth  wall,  and,  in  very  fevere  winters, 
have  the  protection  of  mats.  It  requires  the  fame  fort  of 
pruning  as  the  firft  fort. 

The  four  following  forts  are  more  tender  in  their  nature 
and  habits. 

The  firft  of  them  may  be  increafed  by  feeds  or  layers  of 
the  young  Shoots.  The  feeds  Should  be  fown  in  the  early 
fpring,  in  pots  of  frellt  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  up,  removing 
them  into  a fecond  hot-bed  to  forward  them,  giving  them 
frequently  Slight  refreshings  of  water  and  gradually  har- 
dening them  to  the  full  air.  They  Should  be  occasionally 
watered  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  following  be  re- 
moved into  feparate  pots,  the  earth  being  carefully  preferred 
about  their  roots.  Their  firft  growth  may  be  promoted  by 
placing  them  in  a mild  hot-bed.  They  afterwards  require 
a pretty  free  air  and  flight  protection  from  froft  in  winter. 
They  Should  have  the  decayed  branches  pruned  out  in  the 
Spring,  without  the  others  being  Shortened,  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

In  the  latter  method  the  young  Shoots  Should  be  laid  down 
in  the  early  fpring,  as  about  March,  being  Slightly  nicked 
underneath  at  a joint,  and  often  llightly  watered  in  dry 
weather.  In  the  following  fpring  they  may  be  taken  off, 
and  planted  out  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  feparately  ; 
being  afterwards  managed  as  the  others. 

They  may  likewife  be  railed  by  inarch-grafting  into 
Stocks  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  but  the  plants  produced  in  this 
way  are  not  fo  Strong  as  thofe  upon  their  own  Stocks,  and 
they  are  apt  to  fend  out  too  many  fuckers  from  the  roots. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  tender  kinds  may  alfo  be  raifed  by 
budding  or  inarch-grafting  upon  Stocks  of  the  firft  fpecies, 
which  renders  it  more  hardy  than  its  own  ; but  the  plants 
are  moStly  brought  from  Italy,  in  bunches  of  four  together, 
and  which,  after  having  their  roots  moiftened,  and  the  Shoots 
and  dead  parts  pruned  away,  as  well  as  the  tops  cut  down 
to  within  a few  inches  of  the  grafted  parts,  may  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  freSh  earth,  plunging  them  in  a mo- 
derate bark  hot-bed,  Shading  them  from  the  fun,  and  giving 
them  water.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  all  the  Shoots  below 
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the  grafts  fhould  be  rubbed  off,  and  tlie  top  (boots  cut  off, 
free  air  being  admitted,  fo  as  to  gradually  harden  them  to 
be  fet  out  in  a warm  fituation.  They  mud  have  the  pro-  i 
tebtion  of  the  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  be  frequently  che, 
fparingly  watered,  a free  air  being  admitted  in  mild  wea-  Jlein 
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them  into  contaft  with  an  electrified  conductor,  when,  cjf 
the  approach  of  the  finger,  they  emit  {parks. 

! . Egyptian  jafper  ; Egyptian  pebble.  Quartz,  jafpe  panel* 
Haiiy  ; Cail/ou  d'Egypte,  Fr.  ; Egyptfcher  Kufel,  Nil- 
Germ.',  Si/ex  JEgyptiacus,  Niloticus , La\ 


trier. 

The  third  of  thefe  tender  forts  may  be  raifed  by  layers 
and  cuttings  ; but  the  firfl  is  the  bed  method,  as  the  cuttings 
require  much  care  to  make  them  drike.  The  young- 
branches  (hould  be  laid  down  in  the  fpring,  in  pots  filled 
with  loft  loamy  earth,  plunging  them  in  a tan  hot-bed,  and 
watering  them  occafionally.  In  the  autumn,  when  they 
have  dricken  root,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out 
in  feparate  fmall  pots,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed,  due 
fhade  being  given.  The  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  pots  of 
the  fame  fort  of  earth  during  the  fummer,  plunging  them  in 
a tan  hot-bed,  and  covering  them  clofe  with  a bell  or  hand 
glafs,  due  fhade  being  given,  and  occafional  waterings. 
When  they  have  taken  good  root,  in  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, they  may  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  ma- 
naged as  thofe  from  layers. 

Thefe  plants  fucceed  bed  when  kept  in  the  dove. 

The  lad  of  thefe  tender  forts  may  be  increafed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  fourth  fpecies,  and  requires  the  fame  manage- 
ment afterwards. 

The  three  fird  fpecies  may  be  employed  as  plants  of  or- 
nament for  covering  walls,  palings,  and  other  naked 
erections  about  houfes,  as  well  as  occafionally  introduced  as 
fiandards  in  clumps,  borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure 
’ grounds. 

The  other  forts  afford  variety  among  other  potted  green- 
houfe  and  dove  plants.  Some  may  likevvife  be  trained 
againd  warm  walls  or  palings,  efpecially  the  lad  kind  which 
has  a fine  fragrance,  and  at  the  fame  time  a good  appear- 
ance. 

JASMUND,  in  Geography,  a peninfula  of  the  ifland  of 
Rugen,  which  forms,  with  another  peninfula  called  “ Witto,” 
a large  bay,  fronting  the  north-ead,  which,  in  hazy  wea- 
ther, often  proves  deftrudiive  to  veffels.  The  bay  is  called 
“ Tromperwyck.”  N.  lat.  54  ’ 35'.  E.  long.  13° 45 '. 

JASOUN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sivas,  on  the  Black  fea ; 75  miles  N.E.  of  Sam- 
foun. 

JASPACHATES,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory  of  the  Ancients, 
a name  given  to  fome  varieties  of  the  agate -jafper,  mentioned 
mpder  No.  5.  in  the  following  article. 

JASPER,  Jafpe,  Fr.  Jafpis,  in  mod  other  European 
languages;  a mineral  fpecies  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
earthy  foffils,  and  divided  by  Werner  into  fix  fub-fpecies 
didindf  from  each  other,  both  by  their  oryCtognodic  and 
geognodic  characters  ; viz.  1.  Egyptian  jafper;  2.  Rib- 
Bond  jafper;  3.  Porcelain  jafper;  4.  Common  jafper; 
5.  Agate  jafper,  and  6.  Opal  jafper.  They  agree  in  their 
being  opaque  or  (lightly  tranflucent  at  the  edges,  in  hardly 
ever  affedting  vivid  colours,  in  their  always  occurring  maffive 
and  in  common  external  ihape  (except  the  Egyptian  jafper  1; 
in  their  hardnefs  being  rather  inferior  to  that  of  common 
quartz.  The  remaining  external,  in  conjunction  with  the 
geognodic,  characters  have  been  thought  fufficient  by  Wer- 
ner to  divide  the  jafpers  into  the  above  fub-fpecies,  which 
by  fome  other  writers  are  confidered  as  varieties  only. 
Some  jafpers  are  nearly  related  to  heliotrope,  others  ap- 
proach the  nature  of  indurated  clay,  argillaceous  iron-done, 
and  hthomarge  ; the  opal  jafper  paffes  into  the  opal. 

Alnaod  all  coloured  jafpers,  according  to  Haiiy,  are  con- 
ductors of  electricity  ; a property  obfervable  by  bringing 


Brown  and  yellow  are  the  predominant  colours  of  this 
jafper,  and  generally  feveral  fhadcs  of  them  occur  together  in 
the  fame  piece.  The  brown  is  ufually  a deep  chefnut  or  liver 
brown,  fometimes  approaching  to  bhickifh  brown,'  and  an 
admixture  of  red  is  likewife  obfervable ; at  Baaden  a variety 
is  faid  to  occur  in  which  the  red  predominates.  The  yellow 
is  modly  a deep  ifabel-yellow,  alfo  greyiih  yellow  ; it  like- 
wife paffes  into  feveral  (hades  of  pale  red.  Two  of  thefe  co- 
lours are  generally  mixed  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  one,  par- 
ticularly the  brown,  forms  the  ground,  while  the  other  re- 
prefents  a fucceflion  of  varioufiy  contorted,  concentric,  irre- 
gular zones  or  bands,  and  fpots  which,  in  conjunction  with 
black  dendritical  and  other  delineations,  often  produce  re- 
prefentations  of  grottos,  landfcapes,  human  figures,  and 
other  objects. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  rolled  moffly  oblong 
pieces,  and  in  the  form  of  balls,  with  uneven  furface.  Thefe 
have  alfo  been  found  hollow,  druled  with  brown  quartz 
cryftals  ; but  fuch  fpecimens  are  very  rare. 

Both  externally  and  internally  it  is  moderately  gliftening; 
luftre  more  or  lefs  refinous.  Frabture  flat  conchoidal. 
It  is  pretty  eafily  frangible.  Its  hardnefs  is  rather  lefs  than 
that  of  quartz.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular  and  very 
fliarp-edged  ; perfectly  opaque,  and  only  flightlv  tranflu- 
cent at  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2.564,  Briffon ; 2.6^0 
Briinnich. 

Before  the  blow  pipe  the  Egyptian  jafper  is  infufible  with- 
out addition.  When  ignited  for  a conliderable  length  of 
time  it  lofes  its  colour. 

The  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of  this  fubftance 
mult,  of  courfe,  be  fubject  to  conliderable  variation,  accord, 
ing  as  the  brown  or  yellow  mafs  predominates.  A variety 
analyzed  by  Delametherie,  yielded 

Silica  54 

Alumine  30 

Oxyd  of  iron  16 

This  jafper  is  found  pretty  abundantly  in  Egypt,  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  Suez,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nile.  According  to  Hr.  Reufs,  it  occurs 
alfo,  as  rolled  pieces,  at  Kofchatek,  in  the  Bunzlau  circle  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  found  at  Frcife  in  Lotha- 
ringue. 

Of  its  geognofic  fituation,  no  more  is  known  than  that  it 
always  occurs  in  rounded  pieces,  which  appear  not  to  owe 
their  origin  to  rolling,  but  to  be  original,  and  produced  by 
infiltration.  It  has  been  ingenioufly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mohs,  that  the  interior  of  thofe  balls  is  generally  found  to 
agree  exabtly  with  their  exterior  form,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  fome  hornftone-balls,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  feparated 
from  the  furrounding  coatings  by  a conformable  coating  of 
cryftallized  quartz,  &c.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  neither  tie 
colour,  nor  the  delineations  in  the  Egyptian  jafper,  can  be 
confidered  as  derived  from  without,  nor  its  form  as  a fecond- 
ary  one  ; and  we  may  further  infer  from  this,  that  the  balls 
of  this  jafper,  (at  leaft  thofe  of  the  brown  variety  from 
Egypt,)  are  formed  like  agate-balls  in  rocks  belonging  10 
the  formation  of  the  amygdaloid.  Werner,  as  we  are  tcld 
by  Mr.  Jamefon,  fulpedfs  that  it  occurs  imbedded  in  a 
brown  ochre  of  iron.  Mr.  Patrin  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
rounded  maffes  have  originally  been  Ample  ferruginous 
geodes,  formed  in  marley  ferruginous  foil,  abounding  with 
iron  ochre,  which  has  moulded  itfelr  into  oval  maffes  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  of  concentric  layers.  Thefe  layers,  in  the  progrefs 
of  time,  will  flu-ink  both  by  deiiccation  and  the  effects  of 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  ferruginous  molecules,  which 
have  a perpetual  tendency  to  enter  into  the  clofeft  podible 
combination.  The  layers  of  the  geode,  by  their  condenfa- 
tion,  become  more  or  lefs  feparated  from  one  another,  and 
its  centre  remains  empty,  in  cafe  the  whole  rnafs  is  com- 
pofed  of  nothing  but  pure  oxyd  of  iron  ; but  when  mixed 
with  marie,  this  latter  is  continually  prefTed  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  forms  a nucleus  more  or  lefs  light  coloured, 
in  proportion  as  it  has  parted  with  the  iron  it  contained,  and 
which  has  united  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  layers.  In 
the  ordinary  way  of  occurring,  (Mr.  Patrin  obferves,)  it 
appears  that  thefe  geodes  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  date 
in  which  they  were  formed;  but  in  Egypt  fome  particular 
circumilance  has  made  them  undergo  a new  modification. 
Decompofition,  or  other  circumltances  that  may  have  altered 
the  nature  of  the  foil  that  contained  thefe  geodes,  mull  have 
caufed  the  developement  of  various  fluids,  which  penetrating 
through  the  pores  of  the  geode,  and  combining  with  the 
fluids  it  contained,  have  formed  there  the  filiceous  matter  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  water  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Cordier  obferved  this  jafper  to  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  an  Egyptian  breccia,  made  up  of  a great  variety  of 
rounded  flones  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  thofe  places  where 
this  breccia  forms  extend ve  beds,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rolled  pieces  that  are  feen  there,  owe  their  prefent  detached 
flate  to  a difintegration  of  fuch  mafles. 

The  Egyptian  jafper  is  much  efteemed  on  account  of 
its  delineations,  which  are  often  very  Angular ; and  as  it  is 
fufccptible  of  a very  high  poliflt  it  is  cut  by  lapidaries  into 
thin  pieces  for  fnulf-boxes,  broaches,  &c. 

2.  Ribband  jafper , Striped  jafper , Kirw.  James.  ; Band 
jafpis,  Band Jlein,  Germ.  ; Quartz  jafpe  onyx,  Haiiy.  Jafpe 
rubane,  J.  en  rub  an,  Broch,  &c.  Jafpis  Jilt  at  a,  Forlt. 

It  always  exhibits  two,  three,  or  more  colours  together, 
which  are  difpofed  in  alternating,  ilraight,  feldom  waved, 
ifripes  or  layers.  The  colours  are  yellowilh,  greenifh,  and 
pearl-grey,  yellowilh,  and  greenilh-white,  oehrey,  and  ifa- 
bell-yellow,  mouatain  and  leek-green,  flefh,  cherry,  and 
brownifh-red. 

It  is  a'vvays  found  maffive,  internally  it  is  dull ; the  Inflre 
it  occafionally  exhibits  proceeding  from  admixed  heteroge- 
neous particles. 

Its  Viardncfs  is  lefs  than  that  of  quartz.  It  is  brittle  and 
eafily  frangible  ; fradture  conchoidal,  but  fometimes  ap- 
proaching to  fplintery  or  earthy  ; alfo  a tendency  to  the 
flaty  fradture  has  been  obferved  in  fome  varieties.  Frag- 
ments indeterminately  angular,  lharp-edged.  Specific  gra- 
vity from  2.500  to  2.800. 

The  ribbond  jafper  is  found  in  Siberia,  particularly  in  the 
diflridtsof  Koliwan  and  Catherinebourg ; in  Sicily;  Corfica; 
Switzerland;  in  Germany,  at  Gnanddein  and  Wolflitz  near 
Frohburg,  in  the  Leipzig  didridt ; at  Ilmenau  in  Henne- 
berg,  at  Falkenllein  ; on  the  Hartz,  and  in  the  Palatinate. 
It  probably  occurs  alfo,  according  to  Jamefon,  in  the  Pent- 
land  hills  near  Edinburgh. 

The  geognofic  relations  of  this  jafper  appear  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  diltindt  from  that  of  the  others,  it  forms  confidera- 
ble  mafles  and  beds,  with  whofe  connedtion,  however,  we 
are  as  yet  unacquainted.  The  ribbond  jafper  of  the  Hartz, 
as  connedted  with  grauwacke  on  which  it  reds,  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  tranfition  rocks.  Mr. 
Patrin  conliders  this  jafper  and  all  others  that  occur  in  beds, 
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and  are  entirely  opaque,  to  be  primitive ; and  mod  of  the. 
Siberian  jafpers  are  in  that  predicament.  He  refers  to  the 
fecondary  jafpers,  all  thofe  that  have  a vitreous  fradture  com- 
bined with  a flight  degree  of  tranllucidity.  But  feveral 
circumifances  connedted  with  the  geognoflic  occurrence  of 
the  different  jafpers,  prevent  us  from  admitting  this  didinc- 
tion. 

The  fined  Siberian  ribbond  jafper  is  found,  together  with 
other  varieties,  in  the  hills  that  border  on  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  about  100  or  150  leagues  north- 
ward of  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortrefs  of  Orfkaia.  The  red  and  green  layers  of  this 
jalper  being  fo  well  defined  and  regular,  it  is  made  ufe  of 
for  feveral  purpofes  of  ornament,  particularly  for  cameos. 
It  is  not  found  in  large  mafles.  Patrin  informs  us,  that 
when  feen  in  its  native  place,  it  appears  to  admit  of  being 
quarried  in  blocks  of  feveral  feet  in  fize ; but  as  foon  as  the 
rock  is  wrought,  it  feparates  into  fmall  pieces. 

3.  Porcelain  jafper.  Porcellanite,  Kirw.  Jafpe  porcellatne, 
Broch.  Jafpe  porcellanite,  Brongn.  Thermantide  porcellanite, 
Haiiy.  Diafpro  porce/lanico,  Nap.  Porzellan  jafpis , Porzellan- 
Jlein,  Germ. 

Its  principal  colour  is  a bluilh-grey,  of  various  intenfity, 
generally  intermediate  between  pearl-grey  and  lavender-blue. 
It  is  alfo  found  yellow,  fuch  as  ochre  and  draw,  and  even 
pale  orange-yellow,  which  pafles  into  brick-red.  Clove- 
brown  and  liver-brown  are  likewife  mentioned  among  its 
colours  ; as  alfo  bluifli-black  and  mountain-green.  Some- 
times feveral  of  thefe  colours  occur  together  in  fpots,  and 
in  flamed  and  clouded  delineations.  The  bluilh-grey  varieties, 
however,  exhibit  generally  but  one  colour,  befides  the  red 
and  yellowilh -brown  colour  on  the  rifts,  and  the  red  or 
brown  coloured  impreflions  of  various  vegetables. 

It  occurs  commonly  maflive,  and  fometimes  in  blunt-edged 
and  rounded  rolled  pieces,  which,  in  the  rents  they  exhibit, 
bear  evidently  the  marks  of  the  adtion  of  fire. 

Internally  its  luflre  is  inconfiderable  ; it  feldom  approaches 
to  Ihining. 

Its  hardnefs  is  inferior  to  that  of  molt  other  jafpers  ; it  is 
very  brittle:  fradture  imperfedtly  conchoidal,  approaching  to 
even:  fragments  indeterminably  angular,  pretty  lharp-edged  ; 
perfedtly  opaque  ; fpecific  gravity  2.330,  Kirwan  ; 2.603, 
Wiedenmann. 

By  the  continued  application  of  intenfe  heat,  the  por. 
celain-jafper,  according  to  Wiedenmann,  may  be  fufed  into 
a black  Icoria.  But  the  yellow  variety,  operated  upon  by 
Klaproth,  Ihewed  no  change  either  in  the  clay  or  charcoal 
crucible,  except  that  in  the  former  it  was  feen  to  contradt, 
and  its  lurface  to  become  dark  Heel-grey  and  dull,  while  in 
the  charcoal  crucible  a fmall  piece  became  black  and  gliftea- 
ing,  and  acquired  a yellowilh-brown  furface. 

The  condituent  parts  of  the  pearl-grey  variety,  from 
Stracke,  in  Bohemia,  are  dated  as  follows  by  the  late  Mr. 
Role,  by  whofe  death  the  world  has  loit  one  of  the  mod  ac- 
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Karden  Min.  Tabellen,  p.  25  and  71. 

Mr.  Lampadius,  who  examined  the  lavender-blue  varietv 
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of  porcelain -jafper,  obtained  refults  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  preceding  analyfis,  viz. 
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Samml.  PraCt.  Chem.  Atn. 

This  fubftance  is  found  in  Bohemia 

(at  Schwintffiitz 

Stracke,  near  Carlfbad,  See.),  in  Saxony  (at  Planitz),  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  Heflia  (near  Almerode),  in  Saar- 
bruck  (at  Dutweiler),  in  Siberia  (at  Kufnezk,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Koliwan),  Iceland,  &c.  It  occurs  in  confiderable 
maffes,  and  obvioufly  owes  its  origin  to  the  aCtion  of  fub- 
terraneous  fire:  Werner  therefore  ranks  it  with  his  pieudo- 
volcanic,  or  fuch  foffils  whofe  nature  has  been  confiderably 
altered  by  the  proximity  of  that  agent.  That  it  has  not  been 
in  a ftate  of  fufion  is  proved  by  the  impreffions  of  plants  fo 
frequently  obferved  in  it,  and  which  befpeaks  the  foffil  to 
have  originally  been  that  variety  of  flate-clay  which  belongs 
to  the  coal  formation.  We  accordingly  find  it  in  company 
with  burnt  clay,  earth-flag,  &c.  in  countries  which  have 
either  formerly  experienced  the  ravages  of  iubterraneous 
fires,  or  where  beds  of  coal  are  actually  in  a ftate  of  ignition. 
It  is  a faCt  worthy  to  be  noticed,  that  at  Dutweiler,  in  the 
county  of  Sa.irbruck,  which  not  long  ago  experienced  the 
fpontaneous  inflammation  of  a bed  of  coal,  both  porcelain- 
jafper,  and  other  pfeudo-volcanic  fubftances,  are  feen  as  it 
were  in  a progrefilve  ftate  : they  are  more  or  lefs  changed 
in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  the 
fubterraneous  fire  ; and  the  vegetable  impreffions  which  they 
exhibit  are  in  every  refpeCt  the  fame  with  thofe  obferved  on 
the  flate-clay. 

The  porcelain-jafper  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  circumftances  connected  with  its  origin. 
It  takes  a moderate  polifti,  but  is  not  applied  for  orna- 
mental purpofes.  Indeed,  there  are  feldom  any  large  pieces 
of  it  found  without  rifts  and  fiffures. 

4.  Common  jafper.  Gemeiner  jafpis,  Germ.  Diafpro  commune , 
Nap..  Quartz  jafpe , Haiiy.  Jafpe  common,  Broch.  Si/ex 
jafpis  vulgaris,  Lat. 

Its  principal  colours  are  brown,  red,  and  yellow  ; the 
brown  is  yellow ifh,  reddiffi,  clove,  liver,  blackiffi-brown, 
approaching  to  black  ; the  red  is  tile,  and  blood-red  of 
various  ffiades,  feldom  iieffi-red  ; the  yellow  is  moftly  ochre- 
yellow,  which  paffes  into  greenifli-yellow  ; alfo  various  ffiades 
of  green  are  obferved  among  the  colours  of  the  common 
jafper,  fuch  as  mountain,  verdigris,  and  olive-green,  but  they 
are  lefs  frequently  met  with.  Several  of  thefe  colours  are 
foinetimes  feen  together  in  fmall  irregularly  ftriped,  fpotted, 
and  clouded  delineations. 

It  occurs  commonly  maffive,  but  alfo  alternating  in  thin 
layers  with  quartz, &c.  anddiffemiriated,  as  in  the  blood-ftone; 
it  is  likewife  found  in  blunt-edged  rolled  pieces. 

Internally  its  luftre  is  intermediate  between  gliftening  and 
fluffing  ; it  is  rather  vitreous. 

It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  the  preceding  fub- 
fpecies  ; it  is  brittle  and  eatily  frangible:  fracture  more  or 
lefs  perfe&ly  conchoidal,  approaching  in  fome  varieties  to 
fplintery,  from  which  it  paffes  into  fine  earthy.  Fragments 
indeterminately  angular,  pretty  ffiarp-edged  : they  are  ge- 
nerally opaque,  but  now  and  then  tranflucent  at  the  edges. 
Specific  gravity,  2.580  to  2.700,  Kirwan  ; 2.652  to  2.663, 
Sauffure  ; 2.666,  Mufchenbroek  ; 2.692,  Blumenbach. 


Common  jafper  is  infufible  without  addition  before  the 
blow-pipe  ; it  only  loies  its  colour  by  the  application  of  in- 
tenfe  heat  ; with  borax  it  is  diffolved  without  ebullition, 
while  foda  and  phofphoric  acid  combine  with  it  in  an  imper- 
fect manner  only  ; when  urged  by  oxygen  gas  it  is  converted 
before  the  blow-pipe  into  a white  or  dark  grey  globule. 

According  to  Kirwan  the  common  jafper  conlifts  of 
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Mr.  Lampadius  thinks  that  he  has  found  that  the  reddifli- 
brown  variety  is  generally  coloured  by  the  oxyd  of  uranium 
and  fome  iron,  the  proportion  of  the  uranium  being  about 
three  per  cent. 

Among  the  localities  of  the  common  jafper  are  : Saxony- 
(Altenberg,  Ceiling,  Freiberg,  Seiferfdorf,  Schneeberg, 
Eibenltock,  See.) ; Bohemia  (.Teflikner  mountains,  See. ) ; Si- 
lefia  (Bunzlau,  Landffiut,  &c.)  ; Salzburg;  Steurmark  ; 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania  ; Italy,  particularly  Sicily  ; 
France  ; Scotland  (according  to  Jamefon,  in  the  tranfition 
rocks  near  Edinburgh),  the  Shetland  Hands,  Norway,  &c. 

The  common  jafper  is  exclufively  a production  of  veins  : 
it  occurs  in  fuch  as  are  chiefly  compofed  of  iron  ore,  to  which 
indeed  it  appears  to  bear  great  geognoftic  affinity.  The 
iubitances  witli  which  it  occurs  together  in  thefe  veins  are 
red  and  brown  iron-ftone,  iron-flint,  quartz,  opal,  litho- 
marge,  &c. ; as  alfo,  fometimes,  galena,  pyrites,  and  vitreous 
filver.  But  common  jafper  is  alfo  found  conftituting  veins 
for  itfelf  without  any  metallic  ores,  and  only  accompanied 
by  fome  amethyft  or  common  quartz,  which  in  this  cafe 
generally  occupy  the  middle  of  the  vein.  It  likewife  occurs 
as  a conftituent  part  of  agate  balls  in  amygdaloid.  At  Salz- 
burg it  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  calcareous  and  clay 
flate  rocks,  and  at  Offenbanya,  to  form  the  bafis  of  a par- 
ticular kind  of  porphyry  ; but  this  latter  obfervation  feems 
to  be  founded  on  error,  fince  all  the  Tranfylvanian  varieties 
of  porphyry  that  have  fallen-under  the  obfervation  of  Werner, 
and  other  mineralogifts  well  acquainted  with  the  true  cha- 
racters of  jafper,  have  pronounced  them  to  belong  to  the 
clay,  horn-ftone,  and  pitch-ftone  porphyries. 

Moft  varieties  of  the  common  jafper  are  fufceptible  of  a 
tolerably  good  poliffi,  whence  they  are  frequently  cut  by 
the  lapidaries,  and  formed  into  fnuff-boxes,  buttons,  feal- 
ftones,  (fee  Gems,  engraved')  See.  ; fome  varieties  that  may  be 
procured  in  voluminous  blocks  are  wrought  into  tables, 
mantle-pieces,  fmall  pillars,  and  other  objects  of  ornamental 
architecture.  The  following  are  moft  frequently  feen  in 
the  hands  of  the  lapidary  : 

The  red  jafper,  on  which  we  poffefs  fome  very-  fine  antique 
engravings,  it  is  found  at  Giuliano,  at  San-Stefano,  at  Cor- 
nerata,  and  at  Monte-Vago,  in  Sicily  ; and  occurs  alfo  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  ; at  Gre- 
noble, in  the  department  of  the  Here  ; and  at  Mont-More,  in 
the  department  of  the  High  Alps.  Canavais,  in  Piedmont, 
is  faid  likewife  to  furniffi  good  red  jafper.  This  Ihould  not 
be  confounded  with  iron-flint  and  iinople,  which  is  a variety 
of  quartz. 

Th  t yellow  jafper : it  is  feldom  found  in  large  pieces,  and 
only  ufed  for  inlaid  work,  mofaie,  See.  The  bell  is  found 
at  Giuhano,  in  Sicily  ; and  it  occurs  alfo  in  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  and  between  Varet  and  Grenoble,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere.  This  variety  is  feldom  found  equally 
tinged,  but  often  traverfed  by  white  and  red  veins, 
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Brown  jafper  of  various  fliades.  This  is  the  molt  com- 
mon, and  moft  frequently  feen  converted  into  objects  of 
ornamrnt,  vafes,  pedeftals,  & c.  It  takes  a very  fine  polifh. 

What  the  Italians  call  Paragone  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
Lydian  Hone ; but  the  name  is  now  and  then  applied  to  a 
black  variety  of  jafper,  much  efteemed  by  lapidaries  for  feal 
ftones,  &c.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  at  Giuliano  in  Sicily.  (Alfo 
a black  marble  is  fometimes  improperly  called  Paragone. ) 

The  exiftence  of  a fnow  white  variety  of  common  jafper 
is  doubted  by  fome.  What  goes  by  this  name  is  a white 
ftone  marked  here  and  there  with  fine  red  lines  ; but  as  it  has 
been  feen  cut  and  polilhed  only,  its  nature  is  not  determined 
with  accuracy.  Another  white  jafper  is  mentioned  by  Herr- 
mann as  occurring  in  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Altaic 
mountains,  near  the  fource  of  the  Korgoo ; it  is  marked 
with  black  dendritae.  Specimens  before  us  have  the  appear- 
ance of  horn-ftone. 

The  galaftites  of  Pliny  is,  by  fome  writers,  confidered  as 
a white  jafper. 

5*  -Agate  Jafper ; Jafp. agate;  Agat  Jafpis,  Germ. 

Its  colour  is  fiefh-red,  reddifli-white,  and  brownifh  ; alfo 
yellowifh-white,  which  paffes  into  ifabell,  itraw,  and  greenifh 
yellow.  Thefe  colours  form  concentric  rings,  and  figures 
refembling  plans  of  fortifications,  &c 

It  occurs  maffive.  Has  fcarcely  any  luftre.  Is  rather 
lefs  hard  than  common  jafper.  Its  fra&ure  is  fmall  and  flat 
conchoidal,  approaching  to  even.  The  other  external  cha- 
rafters  are  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

The  agate-jafper  is  only  found  in  agate  veins,  and  in 
agate  balls  occurring  in  amygdaloid  and  porphyry  rocks. 

It  is  cut  and  poliflied. 

6.  Opal  Jafper , Quart%  refinite  commun,  Haiiy. 

Its  principal  colours  are  fliades  of  fed  ; flefh-red,  fcarlet- 
red,  brick-red,  blood-red,  cherry-red,  brownifh-red  ; it  alfo 
occurs  reddifh  and  yellowifh -brown,  and  feldom  ochre-yel- 
low ; thefe  colours  exift  varioufly  mixed,  as  fpots  and  veins 
in  the  fame  piece  ; fometimes  they  are  uniform. 

It  occurs  maffive. 

Internally  its  luftre  is  more  or  lefs  fhining,  and  interme- 
diate between  vitreous  and  refinous. 

It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  the  preceding  fub- 
fpecies,  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible.  Frafture  large  or  fmall 
flat-conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  fharp- 
edged,  fcarcely  tranflucent  at  the  edges. 

The  preceding  characters  agree  partly  with  thofe  of  the 
opal ; and  indeed  the  geognoftic  relation  of  the  opal-jafper 
is  perfectly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  opal.  It  is  moftly  found 
nidulating  in  porphyry,  fometimes  in  veins,  and  in  both  cafes 
it  is  eonftantly  accompanied  by  common  opal. 

Its  principal  locality  is  Kafchau,  Tockay,  in  Hungary, 
and  it  is  alfo  found  near  Conftantinople,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Kolywan,  in  Sibiria. 

.TASPONYX.  See  Jasper,  No.  2. 

JASQUE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mecran,  which  gives  name  to  a cape  in  the  gulf  of 
Ormuz.  N.  lat.  25°  40'.  E.  long.  590  4'. 

JASSARI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Lapmark  of  Ki- 
mi,  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kimi. — 
Alio,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, at  the  above-named  town. 

JASSELMARE,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  bordering 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  courfe  of-  the  river  Puddar,  and 
on  the  fandy  defert,  which,  as  well  as  Nagore  and  Bicka- 
neer,  fornrt  a number  of  petty  rajahfhips,  and  are  underftood 
to  be  moftly  inhabited  by  Rajpoots. 

JASSENES  Marmor.  See  Marmor. 
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JASSI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkiftan,  on  the  Sirr  ; 
140  miles  W.  of  Taraz. 

JASSINGPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude; 
nine  miles  E.  of  Sultanpour. 

JASSUM-KALASI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Natolia  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Moglah. 

JASSY,  a city  and  capital  of  Moldavia,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  garrifoned  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; having  a 
citadel  and  fome  fortifications.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
bifhop,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks  ; 200  miles 
E of  Otchakov.  N.  lat.  470  10'.  E.  long.  27°  44'. 

J ASTI  AN,  in  the  Greek  Mufie,  a name  given  by  Arif- 
toxenus  to  a mode  more  generally  called  by  other  authors 
Ionian.  See  Mode  and  Mitfic  of  the  /Indents. 

JAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Wexio. 

JATOE,  a town  on  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 120  miles  N. 
of  Nagara. 

JATR  ALIPTES,  in  y Indent  Medicine,  and  the  Gymna- 
Jium,  derived  from  lot.  1^0, -,  phyfician,  and  uM iQu,  / anoint,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  perfons  who  fuperintend  the  ufe  of 
oils  and  unguents  in  the  gymnafium,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
directed  unctuous  applications  to  the  fick.  Pliny  inveighs 
againft  the  luxurious  extent  to  which  the  ufe  of  thefe  per- 
fumed ointments  had  been  carried  in  his  time,  when  the 
application  of  them  employed  as  many  people  as  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  baths.  Under  the  jatraliptes  were  the 
unBores,  who  applied  the  ointment  ; the  fricatores,  who 
rubbed  or  curried  the  llcin  with  the  ftrigil,  or  other  inftru- 
ments  of  a fimilar  kind  ; the  dropacifla,  or  aliparii,  whole 
bufinefs  it  was  to  remove  the  hair,  either  by  extraction  or 
depilatory  applications  ; and,  laftly,  the  traBatores,  who 
were  employed  in  gently  moving  and  fqueezing,  or  kneading 
all  the  limbs,  to  render  them  fupple,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  give  a pleating  fenfation.  The  jatraliptes  was  alfo  called. 
a/iptes  ; both  which  terms  were  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  de- 
note the  mafters  of  the  exercife,  fuch  as  the  gymnajles  and 
pcedotriba.  The  external  application  of  oil,  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  became  a diftinct  branch  of  the  medical  art,  and 
was  called 

JATRALIPTIC  Medicine.  This  was  firft  intro- 
duced, according  to  Pliny,  by  Prodicus,  a native  of  Selyrn- 
bria,  and  a difciple  of  Hippocrates.  The  volumes,  which 
treat  exprefsly  of  its  precepts,  are  loft  ; but  we  find  the 
anointing  of  the  body  with  oil  recommended,  amoug  other 
remedies,  in  various  difeafes  ; as  fevers,  puftular  eruptions, 
gout,  palfy,  lethargy,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  cholera,  melan- 
choly, dropfy,  profufe  fweating,  and  itch.  In  furgery,  it 
was  fuppofed  to  allay  irritation  in  thofe  who  had  undergone 
fevere  operations,  to  refolve  indurations,  and  to  remove  the 
pain  and  fwelling  attending  luxations.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hift. 
de  la  Med.  part  3.  lib.  i. — Pliny  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1. 
and  3.  Lib.  xv.  cap.  4.  &c.  Celfus,/a^m.  Profp.  Alpin. 
de  Med.  iEgyptorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. — Alfo,  Mr.  Hunter’s 
learned  Effay  on  the  External  Ufe  of  Oil  in  the  Edin.  Med, 
and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  for  April,  1806. 

JATROPHA,  in  Botany,  apparently  from  iot\oc,  a phy - 
fician  ; the  phyfic-nut.  This  is  a virulent  tribe  of  plants, 
whofe  oily  feeds,  at  leaft  their  cotyledons,  are  either  eatable 
and  wholefome,  or  fimply  purgative,  like  thofe  of  its  near 
ally  the  Ricinus  or  P alma-ChriJli. — Linn.  Gen.  503.  Schreb. 
655.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  4.  557.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2. 
Juffi  389.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  791.  Gsertn  t.  108.  (Ma- 
nihot ; Tourn.  t.  438.) — Clafs  and  order,  Monoeda  Mona- 
delphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca,  Linn.  Euphorbia:,  Juffi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  fcarcely  manifeft.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  tunnel-fliaped  ; tube  very  ftiort ; limb  in  five 
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Jeep,  roundiih,  fpreading,  convex  fegments,  concave  under- 
neath. Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhapcd,  approaching  each 
other  in  the  middle,  the  five  alternate  ones  fhorter,  all  ereft, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundiih,  verfatile.  Pijl. 
a flight  rudiment  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 

Female,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  rofaceous,  of  five  petals.  Pifl. 
Germen  luperior,  roundiih,  with  three  furrows  ; rtyles  three, 
cloven  ; ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  roundiih,  three- 
lobed,  three-celled  ; each  cell  with  two  valves.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  roundiih,  large. 

EIT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  inconftant.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
funnel-fhaped.  Stamens  ten,  alternately  fhorter  and  longer. 

Female,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  fpreading. 
Styles  three,  cloven.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  J.  uretis  is  faid  to  have  but  nine  ftamens.  Will- 
denow  reckons  17  fpecies  of  this  genus,  of  which  about 
eight  were  known  to  Linnaeus,  though  not  very  perfectly. 
For  examples  of  Jatropha  may  ferve 

J . pandur  folia.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  267.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  604. 
(J.  acuminata;  Venten.  Jard.  de  la  Malmaif.  t.  52  ) — A 
native  of  Cuba,  remarkable  for  its  fiddle-lhaped  leaves,  and 
beautiful  deep  fcarlet  flowers. 

J.  Curcas.  Jacq.  Hurt.  Vind.  v.  3.  t.  63  ; a native  of 
S<*uth  America,  fometimes  kept  in  the  ftoves  of  botanic 
gardens. 

J.  Manihot,  whole  root  makes  the  Caflava  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  being,  though  a virulent  poifon,  rendered 
fvveet  and  harmlefs  by  walking  its  grated  fub fiance. 

All  thefe  are  Ihrubs.  The  leaves  of  the  whole  genus  are 
ftalked,  alternate,  generally  lobed,  and  often  palmate. 
Flowers  corymbofe. 

.TATS,  Jates,  or  Jc/es,  a tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  long 
fince  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  erefted  a ftate  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Delhi.  They  appeared  at  firft  no  other- 
wife  than  as  banditti,  but  at  laft  formed  a regular  ftate, 
and  fixed  their  capital  at  the  city  of  Agra,  and  appear  to 
have  poflefled  a traft  of  country,  along  both  lides  of  the 
Jumnah  river,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior  to  that 
of  Delhi;  in  length  about  1 60  miles  and  50  broad.  Col. 
Dow,  in  1770,  eftimated  their  revenue  (perhaps  extrava- 
gantly) at  200  lacks  of  rupees,  and  their  force  at  60  or 
70,000  men.  This  nation  is  traced  by  P.  Wendell  from 
the  countries  lying  between  the  S.E.  confines  of  Moultan 
and  Gohud.  Tamerlane,  it  is  certain,  made  war  on  a peo- 
ple, called  the  “ Getes,”  in  his  march  from  Batnir  to  Sa- 
manah.  Nudjuff  Cawn,  at  a late  period,  difpoflefied  the 
.Tats  of  their  whole  country,  except  the  confined  territory 
of  Bhartpour.  Madajee  Sindia  has,  in  turn,  ftripped  Nud- 
juJf  Cawn’s  fuccefiors  of  thefe  conquefts,  which  are  now 
fcarcely  worth  poflefling,  although  a few  years  ago,  under 
Soorage  Mull,  they  ranked  among  the  molt  flourilhing  pro- 
vinces of  Hindooltan.  The  Jats  no  longer  exift  as  a nation: 
all  that  remains  to  Runjet  Sing,  the  fon  of  Soorage  Mull, 
being  the  fort  of  Bhartpour,  or  Burratpour,  fituated  about 
45  miles  on  the  weft  of  Agra,  with  a fmall  territory  of 
four  or  five  lacks  of  rupees.  The  rajah  of  Gohud  is  of 
the  .Tat  tribe,  but  unconnected  with  Rumjet  Sing.  Rennell’s 
Memoir. 

JATTENDALS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Hudwickfwall. 

JATTIR,  in  Scripture  Geography , a city  of  Dan  (Jolh. 
xv.  48. ),  afterwards  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath’s  family. 
(Jolh.  xxi.  14.)  Eufebius  fays,  that  it  is  fituated  in  the 
di ftri&  of  Daroma,  towards  Malatha,  about  20  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis. 

JATTRA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  15  miles 
N.  of  Midnapour, 


JATTS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coafi 
of  Guinea.  N.  lat.  iHqS1.  W.  long.  if  50'. 

,TAU  de  sx.  Elias,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  river  Ne- 
gro; 70  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  conftituting  the  Archi- 
pelago in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  650  Britilh  miles  in 
length,  and  in  medial  breadth  about  100  miles,  fituated  be- 
tween f 45'  and  8°  48'  S.  lat.,  and  105  and  114°  40'  E. 
long.  This  ifland  lies  nearly  in  the  direftion  of  E.  and  W. 
and  to  tlie  S.  and  W.  its  Ihores  are  walked  by  the  fouthern 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  N.W.  lies  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftraits  of  $unda  ; to  the 
N.  Borneo,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Java  fea  ; to 
the  N.E.  at  a conliderable  difiance,  Celebes  ; to  the  E. 
Bali,  divided  from  it  by  a narrow  palfage,  called  the  ftraits 
of  Bali.  This  ifland  is  the  fouthernmoft  of  thofe  four  large 
iflands,  the  other  three  being  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes, 
which  were  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Sunda 
iflands  ; and  when  the  Dutch  company  firft  eftabliflied  them- 
felves  here,  Java  was  divided  into  three  large  empires,  viz . 
Bantam,  Jaccatra,  and  the  empire  of  the  Soefoehoenam,  which 
laft  was  tiie  molt  extenfive,  and  comprehended  full  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  ifland,  Cheribon  being  feudatory  to  it.  But 
it  is  at  prefent  divided  into  five  dates  or  empires,  viz.  Bantam, 
Jaccatra,  Cheribon,  the  empire  of  the  Soefoehoenam,  and 
that  of  the  Sultan  ; which  altogether  contain  123  provinces, 
or  governments,  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  being  confulered 
only  as  one.  The  four  firft  of  thefe  are  fo  dependent  on 
the  Dutch,  as  to  be  under  engagements  to  deliver  their 
produce  to  the  Dutch,  and  not  to  fell  any  of  it  to  any  other 
nation.  Each  province,  or  government,  confifts  of  a certain 
number  of  “ tjatjars,”  or  families,  the  number  of  which, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Java,  including  Bantam,  amounted, 
in  the  year  1777,  to  152,014.  Thefe  families  are  eftimated 
to  confill  of  912,084  perfons  ; and  if  to  thefe  we  add 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  of  Madura,  which, 
though  a feparate  ifland,  is  always  confidered  as  connefted 
with  Java,  and  contains  10,000  families,  or  60,000  perfons, 
the  whole  population  of  Java  and  Madura  will  amount  to 
972,084  perfons.  Huyfen,  however,  gives  the  population 
of  Java,  exclufive  of  Madura,  as  follows : viz.  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bantam,  5000  families,  in  Jaccatra  33,914, 
in  Cheribon  15,000,  in  the  Mataram,  or  empire  of  Java 
Proper,  94,200,  making  in  all  148,114  families,  which,  al- 
lowing fix  individuals  to  each  family,  will  give  888,684  for 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  ; but  from  more  recent 
accounts  he  infers,  that  the  population  of  Java  is  i\  or  2 
millions  of  people.  Theie  llatements  do  not  include  the 
inhabitants  of  Batavia  ; which  fee.  A chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, commencing  to  the  E.,  in  the  province  of  Balambou- 
ang,  and  running  through  it  to  the  W.,  but  decreafing  in 
height,  divides  Java,  longitudinally,  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  northern  portion  is  the  largeft  and  the  belt.  The 
north  coait  has  every  where  a low  and  woody  foreland,  with 
fome  hills,  particularly  W.  of  Bantam,  where  the  high  land 
ftretches  down  to  the  fea-coaft.  This  ifland  has  feveral  deep 
bays  on  the  north  fide,  as  thofe  of  Bantam,  Batavia,  Cheribwn, 
Samarang,  Joana  and  Sourabay,  whichafford  every  wheregood 
anchorage.  The  fouth  coalts  are  much  lefs  known  than 
thofe  on  the  north.  In  the  good  monfoons,  the  Iky  is  almoit 
always  clear,  except  near  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  monfoons-,  when  many  and  violent  thunder  ftonns  rapidly 
fucceed  each  other.  In  the  bad  monfoons,  the  weft  winds, 
which  then  prevail,  bring  with  them  heavy  rains  and  violent 
thunder-ftorms,  without  much  alteration  in  the  temperature  ; 
the  thermometer,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  day,  generally 
Handing  at  between  82°  and  88  . The  elfeft  of  this  de- 


gree  of  heat  is  much  moderated  by  the  alternate  land  and  fea 
breezes,  which  blow  every  day  in  regular  rotation.  The 
barometer  feliom  varies  more  than  two  or  three  lines. 
Thunberg  mentions  feveral  volcanoes  in  this  ifland,  one  of 
which  had  overwhelmed  with  allies  a great  number  of  coffee 
plantations.  Java  is  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers, 
which  defcend  from  the  chain  of  mountains  above-mentioned, 
but  none  of  them  are  navigable  for  large  veffels.  The  foil 
is  every  where  areddilh  granulated  clay,  which  in  the  dry 
feafon  is  fo  hard,  as  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation  without 
much  moiftening,  but  with  little  labour  it  is  extremely  fertile. 
Ploughing  is  performed  with  buffaloes,  which  abound  in  this 
ifland.  In  general  agriculture  no  manure  is  ufed  ; but  the 
gardens  are  moitlened  with  water  in  which  oil-cakes  have 
been  foaked,  and  which  renders  the  foil  rich  and  fat.  The 
only  method  which  the  farmer  takes  with  his  land  confiftsin 
burning  upon  it  all  the  weeds  and  ruhbifh  which  it  produces  ; 
and  when  one  piece  of  ground  ceafes  to  yield  fnfficient 
crops,  recourfe  is  had  to  another  ; and  the  firll  is  fuffered  to 
lie  fallow  for  feveral  years,  after  which  it  again  recovers  its 
fertility.  The  articles  produced  in  this  ifland  are  much  more 
valuable  than  thofe  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries ; of 
thefe  the  fil'd  article  is  rice,  which  not  only  fupplies  the 
inhabitants  but  provides  for  the  eaftern  provinces  and  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  : this  rice  is  of  two  kinds,  one  fort  being 
fet  nearly  under  water  and  another  fort  planted  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  on  high  ground  and  upon  the  mountains  ; the  former, 
however, is  the  beil,and  bears  the  highelt  price.  The  pepperof 
Java  is  alfo  a profitable  article  to  the  Dutch  company,  and 
fo  is  the  fugar,  the  bell  of  which  is  from  the  province  of 
Jaecalra,  which  fee.  Coffee  is  likewiie  a product  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  company,  the  greateft  quantity  being  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  provinces  of  Jaccatra  and  Cheribon.  Cotton 
is  alio  a produftion  of  Java  of  great  value,  Java  alfo  yields 
to  its  poffeffors  the  article  of  fait.  The  N.  E.  coail  of  the 
ifland,  and  part  of  the  dillrift  of  Cheribon,  afford  a very 
large  quantity  of  timber,  logs,  beams,  boards,  See.  which 
not  only  fupplies  Batavia  for  various  purpofes,  but  admits 
of  an  annual  exportation  of  a confiderable  quantity  to  feveral 
of  the  out-factories,  and  in  particular  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Indigo,  though  it  be  not  an  original  production 
of  Java,  has  been  cultivated  with  tolerable  fuccels  fince  the 
Dutch  company  have  been  ell ablifhed  here.  Turmeric,  long 
pepper,  and  cubebs,  are  alfo  productions  of  this  ifland. 
This  ifland  abounds  with  fruit-bearing  trees,  luch  as  the 
cocoa-nut  palm,  the  Suri  tree,  which  yields  the  palm-wine 
or  toddy,  china-oranges  of  a larger  and  fmaller  fize,  the 
tamarind-tree,  the  (haddock,  the  durioon  or  derioon-tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  refembles  the  bread-fruit,  and  which  is 
conlidered  as  diuretic,  fudorific,  and  lerviceable  in  expelling 
wind,  the  Surfak-tree,  the  mango-tree,  the  mangoitan, 
lemon  and  lime-trees,  pine-apples,  and  many  others. 

The  native  inhabitants,  called  Javanefe,  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
Java,  are  of  a middling  fize,  generally  well  proportioned, 
of  a light  brown  or  yellow  complexion,  with  a broad  fore- 
head, and  flattifh  nofe,  curving  downwards  at  the  tip.  The 
hair  is  black,  and  always  kept  fmooth  and  fluffing  by  the 
life  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  They  are  in  general  proud  and  indo- 
lent, as  well  as  cowardly.  Their  principal  weapon  is  a kind  of 
dagger,  called  a “ kris,”  which  is  often  poifoned,  and  caufes 
immediate  death.  Arrogant  towards  their  inferiors,  they 
are  no  lefs  cringing  with  refpedl  to  their  fuperiors,  from 
whom  they  expect  any  favour.  Their  drefs  confiils  in  a 
piece  of  cotton,  wrapped  round  the  waill,  and  drawn 
between  the  legs,  fo  as  to  be  fallened  behind.  They  are 
otherwife  raked,  except  that  they  wear  a fmall  cap  on  the 
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Thofe  of  fuperior  rank  wear  a wide  Moorifh  coat  of. 
flowered  cotton,  or  other  Huff,  and  in  general  turbands. 
They  fuffer  no  hair  but  that  of  the  head  to  grow.  The 
drefs  of  the  women  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  men,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  clofe  and  covers  more  of  the  body  ; the 
hair  of  the  head,  worn  long,  is  turned  up,  and  twilled  round 
the  head  like  a fillet,  fallened  with  long  bodkins  of  various 
materials,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  Men  and  women  are 
fond  of  bathing.  Children  of  both  fexes  are  entirely  naked 
till  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Twelve  or  thirteen  is 
their  age  of  puberty.  The  Javanefe  are  polygamills,  and 
befides  their  wives,  who  are  as  many  as  they  can  maintain, 
they  take  their  female  flaves  for  concubines.  The  women 
are  more  comely  than  the  men  ; they  are  extremely  jealous ; 
and  puniffi  thofe  whom  they  fufpedt  of  inconftancy  and  in- 
fidelity by  the  adminillration  of  emafculating  drugs.  Their 
habitations,  rather  huts  than  houfes,  are  conftrudted  of  fplit 
bamboo,  interlaced  or  matted,  plailtered  with  clay,  and 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The  entrance  is 
low,  and  they  have  neither  door  nor  flintier.  The  whole 
lioufe  confiils  ufually  of  one  apartment,  in  which  hufband, 
wife,  and  children,  and  alfo  their  poultry,  of  which  they 
keep  a great  number,  lie  together  on  the  ground.  Their 
chief  food  is  boiled  rice,  with  a little  fifli,  and  their  drink  is 
water.  They  take  a little  arrack  when  they  can  obtain  it, 
and  are  almotl  always  chewing  betel  or  pinang  ; and  likewiie 
a fort  of  tobacco,  produced  here,  and  therefore  denomi- 
nated Java  tobacco.  This  they  fmoke  through  pipes  made 
of  reed.  They  fometimes  put  opium  into  their  pipes  with 
the  tobacco,  in  order  to  invigorate  their  fpirits  ; but  the 
continual  ufe  of  it  rather  deadens  them.  They  have  neither 
tables  nor  chairs ; but  lit  upon  the  ground,  on  mats,  with 
their  legs  eroded  under  them.  They  make  no  ufe  of  knives, 
forks,  or  Ipoons,  but  eat  with  their  fingers.  They  have  a 
certain  kind  of  mufical  inllrument,  Ccdled  gomgome/* 
confilling  in  hollow  iron  bowls,  of  various  fizes  and  tones, 
upon  which  a perfon  itrikes  with  an  iron,  or  wooden  flick, 
and  which  emit  founds  like  a let  of  bells.  They  are  very 
fond  of  cock-fighting,  for  which  they  keep  a peculiar  breed. 
The  tax  upon  their  game-cocks  forms  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  province  of  Jaccatra.  One  of  their  favourite  diver- 
fions,  at  which  they  are  very  dextrous,  is  a kind  of 
tennis-play  ; in  which  they  ilrike  the  ball,  which  is  of  the 
fize  of  a man’s  head,  hollow,  and  made  of  matted  reeds, 
with  their  feet,  knees,  or  elbows.  Their  manner  of  ialu- 
tation  confiftsin  touching  the  forehead  with  the  right  hand, 
accompanied  by  a flight  inclination  of  the  body.  The  Ma- 
hometan religion,  introduced  into  Java  by  the  Arabians,  is 
predominant  over  the  whole  ifl.md  ; though  it  is  faid,  that 
far  inland,  over  the  mountains,  towards  the  S.  fide  of  the 
ifland,  there  are  Hill  fome  of  the  aboriginal  idolatrous 
natives.  Mofques  are  erected  all  over  the  ifland,  and  there 
is  a famous  one  near  Cheribon.  They  are  very  particular 
and  nice  about  the  tombs  of  their  faints,  and  will  fuffer 
nothing  unbecoming  to  be  done  upon  or  near  them. 
They  do  not  bury  their  dead  in  coffins,  but  limply  wrap 
them  in  a piece  of  white  linen,  and  having  depofited  them 
in  the. grave,  place  two  Hones  upon  it,  one  at  the  head,  and 
one  at  the  feet.  Thefe  Hones,  they  believe,  are  to  ierve  as 
feats  for  the  two  angels,  who, . after  their  death,  examine 
into  their  conduil,  while  in  this  world.  They  have  both 
male  and  female  phyficians,  who  are  faid  to  perform  won- 
derful cures  by  means  of  their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
and  vulnerary  herbs.  Much  friction  of  the  aflefted  parts 
is  one  ot  their  chief  means  of  cure.  This  is  done  with  two 
lingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  are  preffed  down  by  the 
left,  and  paffed  continually  downwards,  after  having  firll 
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anointed  the  part  with  water  mixed  with  fine  ground  wood, 
or  with  oil.  . The  coin  of  Java  is  of  lead,  like  that  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo.  The  language  of  Java  is  the  Malay,  or 
a dialed!:  fomewhat  akin  to  it.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  not  fuffered  to  be  made  (laves,  but  are  a free 
people,  governed  by  their  own  emperors,  kings,  and  go- 
vernors. The  capital  of  Java  is  Batavia  ; which  fee. 

Java  Head , the  weftern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Java. 
S.  lat.  63  47'.  E.  long.  107°  40’. 

Java,  Little.  See  Bali. 

Java  Sea,  that  part  of  the,  Eaft  Indian  fea,  which  lies 
between  the  ifland  of  Java  to  the  fouth,  Sumatra  to  the  weft, 
the  iflands  of  Banca,  Billiton,  and  Borneo  to  the  north, 
and  the  ifland  of  Celebes  to  the  eaft. 

JAVAT,  orTscHAVAT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schirvan,  at  the  union  of  the  Aras  and  the  Kur  ; 45 
miles  S.  of  Scamachie.  N.  lat.  39  551.  E.  long.  48 J 
10'. 

JAVELIN,  a kind  of  fpear,  or  half-pike,  ufed  by  the 
ancients  both  on  horfeback  and  on  foot. 

It  was  five  feet  and  a half  long  ; and  the  fteel  wherewith 
it  was  headed,  had  three  iides,  or  faces,  which  all  termi- 
nated in  a point. 

The  javelin  match  was  one  of  the  Gymnaftic  exercifes 
among  the  ancients,  and  confided  either  in  throwing  a (tone, 
or  a dart,  or  fomething  elfe,  with  the  moll  addrefs,  and  to 
the  greateft  dillance.  Plato  (De  Leg.  1.  viii.)  admitted  two 
forts  of  “ Jaculations,”  the  firft  called  to^ixw,  and  the 
other  axovltyuo. ; and  Galen  informs  us,  that  Apollo  and  Ef- 
culapius  were  the  inventors  of  them.  The  Latins  tran- 
flated  the  firft  by  the  word  “ Sagittatio,”  and  the  fecond 
by  that  of  “Jaculatio.”  In  thofe  exercifes  they  equally 
employed  either  a bow  or  a fling,  or  another  inftiument, 
which  they  made  ufe  of  for  hanging  to  the  arrow  a thong 
which  they  held  in  their  hand,  to  take  the  more  fteady  aim. 

JAVENBY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Bothnia  ; eight  miles  S.  of  Pitea. 

JAUER,  a principality  of  Silefia,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  principalities  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  on  the  E.  by 
Lignitz  and  Schweidnitz,  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Bohemia  and  Lufatia.  It  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  wood  ; and  it  yields  pit-coal  and  mill-ftone. 
The  mountains  contain  various  ores,  with  numerous  mines 
of  iron  and  copper.  The  warm  baths  of  its  mineral  fprings 
are  much  frequented.  It  has  12  towns,  and  feveral  large 
villages,  which  contain  200  families  and  upwards  ; and  among 
their  inhabitants  are  artificers,  particularly  weavers,  whofe 
manufactures  are  purchafed  for  exportation.  Its  earthen- 
ware is  much  efteemed.  Jaucr,  its  capital,  is  fituated  16 
miles  N.  of  Schweidnitz.  N.  lat.  51°.  E.  long.  16  18'. 
Its  other  principal  towns  are  Hirfchberg,  Lowenberg,  and 
Bunflau,  which  give  names  to  diftritts. 

JAVERDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Calberga. 

JAUJA,  a city  of  Peru,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths,  and  mines  of  filver. 

JAVIE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Digne.  The  place  contains  130,  and  the  canton  2401 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  75  kiliometres  in  10  com- 
munes. 

JAUJESMOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Corah.  N.  lat.  26  25'.  E.  long.  8o°  46'. 

JAULDOE,  a town  of  Bengal;  142  miles  N.W.  of 
Calcutta.  N.  lat.  23  23'.  E.  long.  86  7'. 

JAULNO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Aurungabad. 
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JAUMS,  among  Carpenters,  denote  the  door-pofts,  as 
alfo  upright  polts  at  the  end  of  window-frames. 

Jaums,  among  Bricklayers , &c.  the  upright  Tides  of 
chimnies,  from  the  earth  to  the  mantle-tree. 

JAUNDICE,  in  Medicine,  from  the  French  jauniffe, 
(which  again  is  from  jaune,  yellow,)  a difeafe  which  is  prin- 
cipally charadterized  by  a yellownefs  of  the  (kin  over  the 
whole  body,  and  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

The  appellation  of  Aurigo  has  been  alfo  given  to  this  dif- 
eafe, from  aurum,  gold,  in  allufion  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
(kin.  The  Romans  called  it  morbus  regius,  or  the  royal 
difeafe,  and  morbus  arcuatus,  or  arquatus,  the  origin  of  which 
names  has  afforded  matter  of  difpute  to  the  etymologifts, 
who  have  not  come  to  any  fatisfadtory  conclufion  on  the 
fubject.  Celfus  believes  that  it  was  called  regius , becaufe  it 
requires  rich  or  royal  fare  to  cure  it.  And  the  term  arcuatus 
is  (aid  to  have  originated  from  the  various  colours  of  the 
(kin  refembling  thoie  of  the  rainbow.  By  the  Greeks  it  was 
denominated  ikt , icterus  ; whence  alfo  iQeritia.  Sauvages 
has  adopted  this  laft  as  the  title  of  the  fixth  order,  of  his  tenth 
clafs  of  difeafes,  underftanding  by  “ idteritise”  (couleurs  de- 
pravees)  morbid  changes  of  the  complexion,  and  denoting 
jaundice  by  the  term  Aurigo.  See  his  Nofol.  Method. 
— Alfo,  Van  Swieten  Comment.  Aph.  918. — And  Celfus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 

Jaundice  is  marked  by  a yellow  colour  of  the  whole  fur- 
face  ot  the  body,  which  is  firft  feen,  and  is  mod  confpicuous, 
in  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  or  white  part  of  the  eyes,  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  urine  is  thick,  of  a deep  yellow- 
i(h  brown  colour,  and  tinges  linen  and  other  white  fubftances, 
immerfed  in  it,  of  a yellow  hue.  The  bowels  are  often  cof- 
tive,  but  fometimes  loofe  ; and  the  ftools  are  commonly  of 
a very  pale  and  clay-like  appearance  both  in  confidence 
and  colour,  from  the  abfence  of  bile,  and  have  not  the  ufual 
faeculent  fmell.  This  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of 
much  laffitude  and  languor,  and  a great  inaptitude  to  exer- 
tion ; with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  a feeling  of  pain  and  ten- 
don, or  weight  and  opprefiion  about  the  prsecordia  ; there 
is  alfo  frequently  much  anxiety,  and  fome  degree  of  difficulty 
of  breathing,  as  well  as  a troublefome  fenfe  of  itching  over 
the  (kin,  unattended  by  any  eruption.  Many  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion  are  generally  prefent  ; fuch  as  naufea,  vomit- 
ing, flatulency,  and  eructations,  and  lofs  of  appetite : folid 
food  taftes  bitter  in  the  mouth  of  fome  patients  ; and  in 
fome  dates  of  the  difeafe  hiccup  occurs,  and  occafional 
paroxyfms  of  rigour  or  chi llinefs.  The  pain  is  fometimes 
extremely  acute  in  the  epigaftrium,  or  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
or  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  efpecially  during  the  paffage 
of  a gall-ftone.  The  (late  of  the  pulfe  varies  much  ; in 
general  it  is  fomewhat  quicker  than  natural  ; but  in  fome 
cafes,  and  particularly  under  the  circumftance  juft  mentioned, 
it  is  flower.  There  is  a popular  notion  that  all  objects  ap- 
pear of  a yellow  colour  to  patients  labouring  under  jaundice  ; 
and,  indeed,  Galen,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave,  and  Sydenham, 
all  affert  that  they  have  occafionally  witneffed  that  circum- 
ftance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Heberden,  and  other 
phyficians  of  much  obfervation  and  experience,  have  never 
found  fuch  a change  of  vifion  in  any  patient,  nor  have  we  ever 
met  with  any  living  practitioner  by  whom  it  had  been  detected. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  an  impolfible  cafe,  particularly  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  very  long  continuance  and  great  intenfity, 
when,  (hould  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye  become 
impregnated  with  bile,  the  light  would  pafs  through  a yellow 
medium,  and  objects  thus  be  tinged  of  that  colour.  But 
thefe  parts  are  not  ufually  found  impregnated  with  bile. 

The  fymptoms  of  jaundice  originate  from  the  mixture  of 
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bile  with  the  circulating  blood.  In  its  ordinary  Hate  the 
blood  contains  no  bile,  nor  any  other  of  the  fecretions,  fuch 
as  urine,  faliva,  See.  ; but  the  bile  is  generated  from  the 
blood,  by  a different  combination  of  its  parts,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  a&ion  of  the  veffels  of  the  liver.  When  thus 
generated  or  fecreted,  as  the  term  is,  the  bile  is  conveyed  to 
the  inteflines  by  a duff  which  opens  into  the  duodenum , or 
upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Branching'  from  the 
middle  of  this  dudt,  however,  is  another  dudl,  which  leads 
to  the  gall-bladder,  into  which  the  bile  regurgitates.  This 
is  called  the  cyjlic  du£t ; and  that  part  of  the  du£l  qf  the 
liver  above  the  branching  off  of  the  cyftic  du£t,  is  called 
iimply  the  hepatic  du6l  : but  the  part  below,  or  between 
this  and  the  inteiline,  being  the  common  channel  for  the 
bile  from  the  liver,  and  for  that  which  had  regurgitated  into 
the  gall-bladder,  is  called  the  “ common  biliary  du6t,”  or 
duBus  communis  choledochus.  Thus  much  it  feemed  neceffary 
to  Hate,  in  order  that  our  future  obfervations  may  be  un- 
derltood.  For  a minute  account  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  parts, 
fee  Liver. 

Now,  after  the  bile  is  fecreted,  if  the  hepatic,  or  the 
common  duff  be  obftrufted,  fo  that  the  paffage  of  the  bile 
into  the  inteftine  be  prevented,  it  is  forced  back  into  the 
liver,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veffels,  and  carried 
into  the  mafs  of  the  circulating  blood,  in  the  ferum  of  which 
it  is  diffolved,  and  thus  gives  it  its  own  yellow  colour  The 
blood,  thus  tinged,  carries  the  dye  with  it  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  hence  the  general  hue  of  jaundice  is  produced. 
It  would  feem,  however,  that  the  bile,  in  a liver  diftended 
by  obftru&ion  of  the  duffs,  is  not  only  taken  up  by  abforp- 
tion,  but  is  alfo  forced  into  the  mouths  of  the  hepatic  veins, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Saunders  and  Dr. 
Powell.  For  both  thefe  gentlemen  have  witneffed  the  pre- 
fence of  bile  hi  the  thoracic  duff  on  diffeffion  ; and  Dr. 
Saunders  found  the  ferum  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  a dog,  in 
which  jaundice  had  been  a fhort  time  before  produced  by  a 
ligature  on  the  common  biliary  duff,  evidently  more  loaded 
with  the  colouring  part  of  bile,  than  that  ferum  in  the  other 
veins  of  the  body.  (See  Saunders’s  Treatife  on  the  Struc- 
ture, Economy,  and  Difeafes  of  the  Liver.  Powell’s  Obf. 
on  the  Bile  and  its  Difeafes,  See.  p.  56.)'  When  the  bile 
reaches  the  circulation,  the  intenfity  of  tinge  which  different 
parts  receive  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  vafcularity,  and 
the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  thus  carried  to  them  ; or  to 
the  natural  hue  of  the  part  being  more  or  leis  calculated  to 
fhew  it,  as  in  the  eye  and  white  of  the  nails.  All  the  folid 
parts  of  the  body,  except  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
as  fome  have  affirmed,  even  the  bones  themfelves,  the  fat 
and  the  cartilages,  have  been  obferved  to  he  deeply  tinged  of 
a yellow  colour.  The  fecreted  fluids  are  generally  alfo 
deeply  tinged.  In  cafes  of  fome  duration,  the  perfpirable 
matter  is  Coloured,  fo  likewife  is  the  faliva,  which  has  a very 
bitter  and  bilious  tafte  : but  the  urine  is  much  more  highly 
.impregnated  with  bile,  and  more  fpeedily  than  any  other  of 
the  fecretions.  Indeed  the  milk  is  the  only  exception  which 
is  made  by  authors  ; for  the  affection  is  fuppofed  to  extend 
even,  to  the  femen.  { Van  Swieten. ) As  we  have  already 
Hated,  however,  poetic  licence  feems  to  have  got  the  ftart  of 
obfervation,  in  affirming  that  the  bilious  tinge  extends  to  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  which  has  not  been  detected  by  modern 
inquirers. 

“ Lurida  praeterea  fpeffiant  quaecunque  tuentur 
Arquati,” 

Lucret.  lib.  iv.  v.  333. 

is  probably  without  any  foundation,  as  well  as  Shakfpeare’s 
affertion  to  the  fame  purport.  (See  Heberden,  Med.  Tranf. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  132.)  The  fluids,  which  are  often  preternaturally 
colle&ed  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  thofe  which  con- 
ftitute  the  varieties  of  dropfy,  and  thofe  which  are  accu- 
mulated in  bladders  upon  the  furface,  in  confequence  of  the 
application  of  blifters,  or  other  acrid  matters,  to  the  Ikin, 
are  alfo  found  tinged  with  bile  ; and  fo  likewife  is  that  fluid 
which,  under  fome  circumftances,  is  colle&ed  in  the  ventri- 
cles, and  which,  in  other  refpetts,  differs  materially  from  the 
effufions  into  other  cavities.  Powell,  loc.  cit. 

It  is  generally  ftated  that  coftivenefs  attends  the  jaundice, 
in  confequence  of  the  want  of  bile,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  principal  ftimulus  to  the  inteflines.  But  Dr.  Heberden 
juftly  remarked,  that  i&eric  patients  are  often  diipofed  to 
have  a purging,  and  that  certainly  neither  of  thefe  Hates  is 
peculiar  to  the  difeafe  : and  Dr.  Powell  obferves,  that  the 
greater  number  of  patients,  whom  he  has  attended,  have 
been  rather  purged  than  otherwife.  He  remarks,  that  the  de- 
gree of  the  coftivenefs  militates  much  again!!  the  notion,  that 
it  originates  in  a deficiency  of  bile  in  the  inteflines.  “ Sup- 
poling  fora  moment,”  he  fays,  “ that  bile  is  the  ftimulus 
imagined,  it  aefts  with  a definite  force,  exemplified  in  the 
daily  occurrence  of  ftools  : now,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
any  common  purgative  ftimulates  the  inteflines  Hill  more,  and 
produces  more  copious  evacuations;  but  where  bile  is  ab- 
fent  and  there  is  coftivenefs,  even  the  ftrongeft  purgatives 
fail  of  their  effeCt,  though,  as  far  as  their  ftimulating  power 
goes,  they  mull  infinitely  furpafs  any  quantity  of  the  bile 
itfelf.  If,  too,  this  deficiency  was  the  foie  occalion  of  io 
unpleafant  a fymptom,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  bile  of 
animals  might  be  advantageoufly  employed  for  its  removal  : 
but  even  this  does  not  anfvver,  nor  has  a fcruple  of  infpif- 
fated  ox-bile  ftimulated  my  own  inteflines  to  more  frequent 
or  copious  difcharges.  Upon  the  whole,  I think  that  cof- 
tivenefs ought  not,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  attributed  to  abfence 
of  bile,  and  that  bile  is  certainly  not  the  ftimulus  which  has 
been  imagined.”  (P.87  ) This  reafoning  is  by  no  means 
conclufive  ; but  it  puts  the  matter  in  a probable  light. 

Caufes  of  Jaundice. — The  caufes  which  obftnicl  the  paf- 
fage of  the  bile  out  of  the  liver,  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
circumftances  which  can  obfruB , comprefs,  or  diminijh  the 
calibre  of  the  biliary  dufts,  particularly  of  the  diuftus  com- 
munis. Under  thefe  three  heads  we  lhall  treat  of  the  indi- 
vidual caufes  of  the  difeafe  for  the  fake  of  diferimination. 

I.  Of  ObfruBisn  in  the  Biliary  DuBs , or  of  the  caufes 
which  plug  up  thofe  paffages.  The  dudtus  communis  is 
liable  to  obltrudlion  from  two  caufes,  namely,  from  gall- 
ftones,  biliary  calculi,  or  concretions,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  and  from  a morbid  infpiffation  or  deniity  of  the 
bile. 

1.  Gallflones  are  generally  formed  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  acquire  their  chief  bulk  there  ; but  from  what  caufe 
thefe  cryftallizations  take  place  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
Hate.  While  they  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  they  are  per- 
fectly harmlefs ; and  when  they  are  very  imall  they  readily 
pafs  with  the  cyftic  bile.  The  principal  inconvenience, 
then,  arifes  upon  the  accident  of  their  being  carried  from 
the  cyft  into  the  narrow  duds.  Biliary  concretions  are  very 
frequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  the  diffeCtions  of 
dead  bodies,  when  no  fymptom  has  appeared  during-  the  life 
of  the  perlon  to  excite  a fufpieion  of  their  exiitence. 

When  a gall-ftone  is  impacted  in  the  duft,  a pain,  whii»h 
is  often  moil  acute  and  fevere,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  fupportable, 
but  fometimes  moderate,  is  produced,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  fhiverings,  which  afterwards  occalionally  recur. 
The  pain  is  feated  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  feems  gene- 
rally to  be  confined  to  that  point  of  the  epigallric  region 
which  correfponds  to  the  fituation  of  the  opening  of  the 
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common  duct  into  the  duodenum,  and  from  this  part  it  ap- 
pears to  dart  through  to  the  back  : the  pulfe  at  the  fame 
time  continues  nearly  as  flow  as  is  natural,  and  has  none  of 
thehardnefs  attendant  on  inflammation.  By  an  attention  to  the 
feat  of  the  pain  and  this  natural  ftate  of  pulfe.  Dr.  Heberden 
obferves,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretel  the  outward  yel- 
lownefs  in  many  cafes,  fome  days  before  it  appears.  The 
breath,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pain,  becomes  fliort 
and  hurried  ; there  is  great  general  anxiety  and  reltlefsnefs, 
fometimes  amounting  to  delirium,  and  at  laft  great  depreffion 
and  fainting  ; the  llomach  is  affedled  by  naufea  and  reach- 
ing ; and  there  are  often  irregular  fpafmodic  twitches  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  often  profule  fweats, 
which  are,  however,  fometimes  abfent  ; and  they  do  not  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  ffiiverings,  for  they  are  fometimes 
prefent,  when  no  fhivering  has  occurred.  Thefe  fymptoms 
do  not  continue  long  in  all  their  violence  ; for  although  the 
patient,  during  the  paffage  of  a gall-flone,  is  never  free 
from  fome  pain,  yet  it  increafes,  by  paroxyfms,  to  a Hate  of 
acute  fuffering,  and  iublides  again  into  one  of  comparative 
eafe,  during  which  there  is  a fenfe  of  deep-feated  forenefs 
and  fulnefs  of  the  epigaftric  and  right  hypochondriac  regions. 
The  greateil  relief  from  pain  is  experienced  by  bending  the 
body  forward  upon  the  knees,  in  which  pofition  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  abdominal  mufcles  leaves  the  affedled  parts  fuh- 
jedted  to  the  lead  preff'urc.  Another  fit,  perhaps  of  equal 
or  greater  violence  than  the  firft,  then  comes  on,  and  alter- 
nates with  another  remiffion  ; this  may  occur  feveral  times 
in  an  hour  ; but  fometimes  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  is 
much  longer. 

At  fome  early  period  of  thefe  attacks,  the  jaundice 
makes  its  appearance  ; and  it  continues  for  a conliderable 
time  after  the  violent  fymptoms  have  difappeared.  When 
the  concretion  has  paired,  however,  and  the  more  urgent 
fymptoms  have  ceafed,  the  yellownefs  may  foon  be  per- 
ceived to  diminilh  in  its  intenfity  ; but  before  it  can  en- 
tirely difappear,  it  requires  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  tinged  ferum  be  removed  by  a gradual  operation  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  a frelh  fupply  in  a natural  Hate 
be  introduced. 

The  duration  of  the  attack,  including  the  whole  time  of 
the  paffage  of  the  concretion,  is  as  various  as  its  intenfity  ; 
fometimes  a few  hours,  fometimes  feveral  days,  or  even 
weeks  elapfe,  before  it  is  expelled.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  paffage  is  often  fo  rapid  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  jaun- 
dice to  take  place.  The  number  and  lize  of  the  concretions 
alfo  vary  much  ; fometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  filled  with 
them  ; at  other  times  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  : 
fometimes  they  are  fmall  and  angular  ; at  others  large,  and 
have  a more  regular  furface.  They  have  been  fometimes  feen 
nearly  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  gall-bladder  itfelf,  fo  as 
almolt  to  fill  the  whole  cavity.  Thefe  large  concretions  are 
lefs  frequently  the  caufe  of  jaundice  than  fmaller  ones  ; for, 
from  their  bulk,  there  is  but  little  probability  of  their  enter- 
ing the  ductus  cyjlicus,  and  afterwards  of  obltrudting  the 
t luttus  communis : it  is  from  calculi  of  fmaller  dimenfions 
that  fuch  obstructions  generally  arife.  It  appears,  however, 
that  calculi  of  confiderable  bulk  mull  have  paffed  ; for  the 
xluHus  communis  has  been  found,  on  diffedtion,  enlarged  to  an 
inch  in  diameter-;  an  inllance  of  which  was  met  with  by 
Dr.  Heberden.  But  concretions  have  paffed  during  life  of 
fuch  a bulk  as  to  occafion  a doubt  whether  they  efcaped  into 
the  inteftines  by  the  natural  canals,  or  made  their  way  thither 
by  a preternatural  paffage  ; as  by  the  adheilon  of  the  gall- 
bladder, in  confequence  of  inflammation,  to  the  duodenum 
or  colon,  after  which  ulceration  had  occurred,  and  opened 
a communication.  Dr.  Chellon,  of  Gloucefter,  fome  years 


ago  met  with  a cafe  where  a gall-flone  of  unufual  magnitude 
paffed  during  life,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Some  years 
afterwards  fhe  died  of  another  complaint ; and  on  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  this  large  gall-ilone  had  made  a pre- 
ternatural paffage  through  the  gall-bladder  into  the  intefiine. 
Mr.  Cline  has  an  inllance  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  collection  of 
anatomical  preparations,  at  St.  Thomas’s  holpital. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  a minute  account  of  the  varieties  of  appearance,  and 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  different  biliary  concretions. 
Upon  thefe  topics  the  reader  will  find  fome  obfervations  un- 
der the  head  of  Biliary  Calculi;  and  lie  will  find  a moll 
ample  invelligation  of  the  whole  fubjedt,  in  Dr.  Powell’s 
“ Obfervations  on  the  Bile  and  its  Difeafes,”  from  page  105 

to  133- 

The  chief  circutnllance  which  feemstogive  rife  to  theforma- 
tion  of  thefe  concretions  in  the  gall-bladder  and  bile  dudls,  is  a 
life  of  indolence  and  inactivity  ; it  matters  not  whether  it  may 
have  been  paffed  amid  theluxuriesof  wealth, or  thehardlhips  of 
poverty  ; and  if  the  diforder  be  more  common  in  the  former 
fituation,  it  is  perhaps  becaufe  neceffity  compels  the  fubjedts 
of  the  latter  to  more  perfonal  exertion.  Hence  thefe  con- 
cretions are  comparatively  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men  ; thofe  men  who  are  engaged  111  literary  purfuits  are  very 
liable  to  them  ; and  in  either  lex  they  are  moll  common  after 
the  active  period  of  life  is  pall.  Haller  noticed  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  in  criminals,  whofe  death  had 
been  preceded  by  long  confinement.  (Opulcula  Patholog.) 
They  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen,  which 
have  been  Hailed  during  the  winter  months  ; and  Dr.  Powell 
believes  that  they  occur  in  a larger  than  common  proportion 
of  maniacs  who  have  been  long  confined.  Dr.  Saunders  ex- 
plains this  influence  of  a fedentary  life  on  the  bilious  fecre- 
tion,  by  oblerving  that  the  excretory  powers  of  the  liver 
depend  but  little  upon  any  adtion  which  the  biliary  dudls  can 
perform,  as  they  polfefs  a very  fmall  degree  of  irritability  ; 
but  are  affiiled  principally  by  the  agency  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
intellines  ; and  more  efpecially  from  the  agitation  which  the 
hepatic  fyllem  undergoes  during  bodily  exercife.  The  want, 
therefore,  of  a degree  of  exercife,  fufficient  to  affill  the 
biliary  dudls  in  their  excretory  fundlion,  mull  necelfarily 
lay  an  ample  foundation  lor  morbid  affedlions  of  the  bile. 
And  the  neceffity  of  this  external  aid  to  the  perfedl  adtion 
of  the  liver,  feems  more  obvious  from  the  circumitances  of 
its  venous  circulation,  which  is  always  more  languid  than  in 
thofe  fecretory  organs,  where  the  fluids  are  kept  in  a Hate 
of  more  rapid  motion  by  arterial  impnlle. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  biliary  concretions  are 
protruded  from  the  dudls  by  the  contradlile  power  of  the 
dudls  alone.  The  truth  of  this  opinion,  however,  Dr.  Pem- 
berton has  queltioned  ; and  he  maintains,  that  the  gall-flone 
is  propelled  by  the  accumulating  bile  behind  it,  which  at 
the  fame  time  puffies  it  forward  and  dillendsthe  dudl.  For, 
in  the  firfl  place,  the  dudl,  he  affirms,  is  always  found  con- 
tradled  before  the  gall-flone ; whereas,  if  the  concretion 
were  protruded  by  the  contradtile  power  of  the  dudl,  it 
ought  to  be  contradled  behind  it.  In  the  fecond  place, 
opium  and  blood-letting  are  employed  as  relaxants  and 
antifpafmodics,  and  iuccefsfully  : but  this  relaxation  would 
rather  retard  than  expedite  the  paffage  of  the  calculus,  if  its 
protrufion  were  the  refult  of  the  contradlile  power.  The 
confideration  is,  therefore,  of  practical  importance.  See 
Pemberton  on  Dif.  of  Abdominal  Vifcera,  p.  55,  ct  feq. 

It  may  be  added,  that  exceffive  vomiting  and  violent  ex- 
ercife, which  have  given  rife  to  jaundice,  operated  proba- 
bly 
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'Ll y by  forcing  concretions  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
duifts : and  that  there  is  an  inftance  on  record,  in  which 
jaundice  arofe  from  the  feeds  of  goofeberries,  which  were 
found  iti  the  extremity  of  the  common  duift,  as  it  enters  the 
duodenum.  Saunders. 

2.  The  canal  of  the  duiftns  communis  choledochus  maybe 
obftruifted  or  plugged  up  by  the  fecretion  of  bile  of  a mor- 
bid derjity  and  tenacity,  or  by  the  inf  biff ation  of  it  in  the  gall- 
bladder. Dr.  Saunders,  fpeaking  ot  the  appearances  that 
have  been  obferved  on  difteiftion,  lays,  “ the  bile  has  been 
found  of  a very  vifcid  and  pitchy  confidence,  efpecially  in 
the  gall-bladder ; paffing  from  the  cyftic  to  the  common 
duift,  and  thereby  perhaps  refilling  the  pafiage  of  the 
more  fluid  hepatic  bile,  which  would  otherwife  flow  freely 
into  the  duodenum.”  The  colour  of  this  denfe  and  in- 
fpiffated  bile  is  ftill  yellow,  according  to  Dr.  Powell,  who 
ilates,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  block  up  the  large  duifts, 
nor  their  entrance  into  the  duodenum,  but  rather  accu- 
mulates in  the  liver  itfelf,  the  deviation  from  a date  of 
fluidity  rendering  its  pafiage  through  the  fmaller  canals 
difficult.  He  conceives  that  this  Hate  of  the  fecretion  is 
connected  with  the  ufe  of  fpirits,  Loc.  cit.  p.  75  and  145. 

II.  Compreffion  of  the  Biliary  DuBs. — The  pafiage  of 
the  bile  into  the  inteftines  may  be  alfo  impeded  by  the  va- 
rious circumftances  under  which  the  common  duift,  or  the 
hepatic  duift  is  placed  in  a Hate  of  compreffion  ; of  thefe 
we  may  mention  the  following ; 

1.  Pojlure. — All  perfons,  wno  are  engaged  in  fedentary 
occupations,  yield  very  generally  to  a curved  pofture, 
which,  independently  of  the  more  remote  effeifts  of  fuch 
modes  of  life,  has  feemed  fufficient  to  produce  jaundice. 
It  is  a well  known  faift,  at  leall,  that  under  fuch  circum- 
flances  the  difeafe  is  particularly  frequent.  Dr.  Powell  re- 
marks, that  in  the  neceffary  attention  to  anatomical  difledlion, 
which  is  given  by  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
profeffion  of  phyfic,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
attacks  of  jaundice,  and  that  too  at  fo  early  a period  of 
their  confinement,  as  can  fcarcely  admit  of  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  this  was  the  chief  exciting  caufe ; and  in  fome 
cafes  of  literary  fludy  the  fame  fuel  is  obferved : now 
the  only  circumftance  in  common  in  thefe  two  fituations, 
is  the  flexure  of  the  body  forwards.  In  fuch  a pofture, 
the  gall-duifts  are  obvioufly  liable  to  fuffer  conftant  com- 
preffion between  the  liver  and  the  inteftines  and  other  adjoin- 
ing parts. 

2.  This  compreffion  may  be  alfo  occafioned  by  the  gravid 
uterus,  in  pregnancy , towards  the  latter  periods  of  which 
jaundice  occafionally  occurs.  Dr.  Powell,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  refer  the  jaundice,  produced  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances, to  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  liver,  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  that  vifeus  itfelf  is  the  caufe 
of  the  compreffion  of  the  duifts  ; more  efpecially  becaufe 
blood-letting,  and  other  evacuations  remove  it. 

3.  Tumours  of  the  liver  and  of  the  neighbouring  vifeera 
are  among  the  common  caufes  of  the  moll  permanent  and 
fevere  jaundice.  A mere  congeftion  of  blood  or  turgefcence 
of  the  veffels  throughout  the  liver,  as  juft  hinted,  from 
whatever  caufe  produced,  may  be  eaiily  fuppofed  to 
prefs  upon  and  block  up  the  biliary  duifts,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  the  abforption  of  that  bile,  to  the  fecretion  of  which 
it  minifters.  Thus  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  is 
fometimes  accompanied  by  jaundice  ; and  would  probably 
be  more  frequently  fo  accompanied,  were  it  not  in  general 
confined  to  a fmail  part  of  the  vifeus,  or  to  its  inverting 
membrane.  Thus,  after  the  intermittent  fevers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  analogous  remittents  of  warmer  clin»tes,  a 
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jaundice  often  comes  on  towards  the  coaclufion;  which  has 
been  confidered  as  forming  no  very  unfavourable  prognoftic  , 
for  there  does  not  generally  appear  to  be  any  other  dif- 
eafe of  the  liver,  in  fuch  cafes,  than  an  increafe  of  its 
fize,  with  great  accumulation  of  blood  through  its  fub- 
ftance.  Dr.  Powell  mentions  the  cafe  of  a woman  who 
died  of  confumption,  and  whofe  lungs  were  found  to  be 
almoft  one  mafs  of  ulcerated  tubercle  ; within  the  laft 
three  days  of  her  life,  jaundice  had  come  on  to  a very 
inter, fe  degree.  But,  on  difteiftion,  the  duffs  were  found 
free,  and  the  gall-bladder  empty,  and  no  external  tumour 
was  difeovered  ; but  in  the  liver  there  feemed  to  be  a great 
accumulation  of  blood  ; it  was  much  increafed  in  fize,  had 
a loofe  texture,  and  was  in  every  part  deeply  tinged  with 
bile.  I ,oc.  cit.  p.  72-3. 

Scirrhous  tumours  of  the  contiguous  parts,  as  of  the  bead 
of  the  pancreas,  of  the  pylorus,  and  even  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
fcrofulous  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  cap- 
fule  of  Gliflon,  and  fteatsmatous  fwcllings  of  the  omentum, 
are  often  fo  lituated  as  to  obftruft  mechanically  the  paffage 
of  the  bile  into  the  inteftines  ; tubercles  of  the  liver  have 
fometimes  alfo  operated  as  extraneous  caufes,  and,  from  their 
local  fituation,  Hopped  the  natural  courfe  of  the  bile.  But 
the  liver  is  often  much  enlarged  by  colleflions  of  large  tu- 
bercles, which  yet  leave,  in  their  interftices,  a perfect  free- 
dom for  the  aiftion  of  the  veffels  and  the  paffage  of  the 
biliary  duifts ; and  feirrhus  of  the  liver  is  not  ufuallv 
a general  difeafe,  but  is  confined  to  particular  fpots,  which 
are  often  out  of  the  way  of  the  biliary  paffages  ; fo  that  it 
has  often  been  found,  on  difledlion,  to  have  made  consider- 
able progrefs  without  inducing  jaundice. 

4.  Diftenfion  of  the  large  inteftines  by  air,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  difeafe  called  tympanites',  is  often  accompanied  by 
jaundice.  Such  a diftenfion,  arifing  to  a certain  point,  muft 
impede  the  influx  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  both  by  its 
preffure  upon  this  bowel  itfelf,  and  upon  the  biliary  duifts ; 
and  the  jaundice  feems  to  take  place,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances, only  when  the  diftenfion  is  very  conliderable,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  deemed  a very  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  a 
cafe,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Powell,  the  accumulation  of  air  was 
fo  great,  that,  very  fpeedily  after  the  appearance  of  jaun- 
dice, the  ccecum  was  burft  by  it,  and  the  patient  of  courfe 
dellroyed. 

III.  The  calibre  of  the  biliary  ducts  being  diminjhed,  inde- 
pendently of  internal  ftoppage  or  external  preffure,  jaundice 
will  equally  enfue.  Two  caufes  of  this  kind  are  mentioned 
by  medical  writers  ; but  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  them 
are  of  very  common  occurrence. 

I.  Spafn  of  the  common  duift,  or  a fpafmodic  conftric-- 
tion  of  the  duodenum  itfelf,  and  confequently  a clofing 
of  the  aperture  of  the  duift,  are  particularly  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Cullen  among  the  caufes  of  jaundice,  and  Dr. 
Powell  deems  the  faift  well  eflabliflied,  although  it  has 
often  been  denied.  In  fome  way  or  other,  however,  jaun- 
dice frequently  concurs  with  difeafes  that  are  called  fpafmo- 
dic. Thus  it  is  faid  by  Sydenham  to  come  on  occafionally 
during  hyflerics  ; and  it  has  been  obferved  to  follow  violent 
fits  of  anger,  and  other  emotions  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Heber- 
den  denies  the  accuracy  of  Sydenham’s  obfervation,  in  refpecl 
to  hyfteria,  both  from  bis  own  obfervation,  and  the  authority 
of  many  other  pratftitioners.  With  refpeift  to  the  influence 
of  the  paffions,  Dr.  Saunders  remarks  that  anger  not  only 
augments  the  quantity  of  bUe  fccreted  very  conliderably, 
but  likewife  vitiates  it : hence  it  is,  that,  being  carried  into 
the  duodenum  in  large  quantities,  and  regurgitated  into  the 
ftomach,  it  produces  the  fame  effeifts  as  an  emetic  : and  hence 
4 G prebably 
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probably  the  term  choleric,  as  applied  to  paiTionate  people. 
If  th e du#us  communis  do  not  tranfmit  it  as  fail  as  it  is  fecreted, 
and  the  gall-bladder  is  fo  full  that  it  cannot  receive  the  ex- 
cels ; then  it  will  be  forcibly  returned  upon  the  hepatic  fyf- 
tem,  and,  by  entering  the  blood-veffels,  produce  jaundice. 
(Saunders,  p.  235.)  Some  have  fuppofed  that,  during  the 
general  commotion,  of  the  paflions,  a gall-ftone  may  have 
been  pufhed  from  the  bladder  into  the  du£t,  and  thus  pro- 
duced jaundice but  the  whole  attack  has  often  been  too 
tranfitory,  and  too  free  from  the  general  fymptoms  of  the 
paffage  of  a gall-ftone,  to  allow  of  fuch  a fuppofition. 
(Powell,  p.  70.  ) The  fymptoms  of  fpafm,  affefting  the 
parts  in  queftion,  are,  however,  generally  co'nfidered  as 
being  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  paffage  of  a concretion.  (Pem- 
berton, loc.  cit.  p.  49.)  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ex- 
planation which  Dr.  Saunders  -has  given,  of  the  influence  of 
the  pafiions  in  producing  a temporary  jaundice,  appears  to 
be  the  moll  probable. 

2.  A thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  biliary  duffs,  by  which 
their  calibre  muff  be  diminifhed,  is  mentioned  among  the 
lefs  common  caufes  of  jaundice.  (See  Morgagni  De  Caulis, 
et  Sedibus  Morborum,  Epift.  xxxvii.  art.  10.  who  men- 
tions an  inftance  of  the  total  obliteration  of  the  common 
duff  . ) Dr.  Saunders  remarks  that  this  contraction  of  the 
canal  of  the  duff,  is  produced  by  the  exteniion  of  difeafed 
ftruffure,  originally  produced  in  the  ftomach  bv  the  abufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  to  the  biliary  duffs.  “ In  the  dif- 
feffion  of  thofe  who  have  been  intemperate  dram-drinkers, 
the  difeafed  ftruffure  may  be  traced,”  he  fays,  “from  the 
ftomach  along  the  courie  of  the  duffns  communis,  and  1 
have  frequently  feen  thefe  duffs  fo  contraffed  and  thickened, 
that  they  could  not  tranfmit  bile.”  A fimilar  effeft,  from 
inflammation  of  the  liver  extending  to  the  gall-bladder  and 
duffs,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  an  incurable  jaun- 
dice, has  been  oblerved  by  Dr.  Pemberton  : the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  duff  may  be  removed,  lie  obferves,  but  the 
'thickening  remains,  a permanent  evil.  Dr.  Darwin,  how- 
ever, imagines,  that  a temporary  jaundice  may  be  o’cca- 
fioned  .by  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  duffs,  analogous  in  its  kind  to  that  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe  in  catarrh,  and  which,  like  it,  foon 
ceafes,  and  the  jaundice  will  go  off.  (Zoonomia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13S.)  The  truth  or  falfity  of  this  opinion  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  afeertain. 

In  addition  to  the  feries  of  caufes  already  detailed,  arifing 
from  obltrucfion  to  the  paffage  of  the  bile  into  the  duo- 
denum, it  has  farther  been  a queftion,  whether  any  ob- 
ftruffion  to  its  difeharge  from  the  bowels,  after  it  has 
cleared  its  appropriate  duffs,  may  not  likewife  occafion 
its  abforption  into  the  fyflem,  and  therefore  produce  jaun- 
dice. It  would  appear,  from  an  experiment  of  M.  Portal, 
that  this  may  happen.  He  paffed  a ligature  round  the  in- 
telfine  of  dogs,  a little  below  the  opening  of  the  duffus 
commuiiis  choledochus,  and  obferved  that,  in  five  or  fix 
hours  afterwards,  their  eyes  acquired  a yellow  tinge  ; and 
upon,  examining  the  laffeals,  he  found  them  filled  with  bile. 
(Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  ann.  1777.)  In  fome  of 
the  cafes  of  oblfinate  colfivenefs  accompanied  by  jaundice, 
that  are  on  record,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  jaun- 
dice was  a fymptom,  rather  than  a eaufe,  of  the  coftivenefs. 

This  feems  to  be  the  cafe,  in  the  flight  jaundice  of  infants, 
which  fpeedily  vanifhes  when  tile  bowels  are  unloaded. 

Dr-.  Powell  mentions  a paralyfis  of  the  gall-bladder  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  jaundice.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  powers  of  contraction  are  loft  from  over- 
difteufionf  ai^d  the  accumulation  of  bile  is  faid  to  have  be- 
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come  fo  great,  as  to  produce  a tumour  externally,  with  an 
evident  fluctuation,  which  has  induced  the  furgeon  to 
puncture  it,  under  an  idea  that  the  collection  was  pus.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  jaundice  fltould  be  induced, 
under  thefe  circumftances,  except  by  abforption  from  the 
inner  furface  of  the  gall-bladder  itfelf. 

The  prognofis,  in  jaundice,  muft  be  obvioufly  very  different 
in  different  inftances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ftruCtion  upon  which  it  depends.  In  jaundice  arifing  from 
gall-flone,  or  fpafm,  the  prognostic  is  favourable  ; for,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  fpafm  will  affurcdly  ceafe  ; and,  in  the 
former,  if  the  ftone  is  fmall  enough  to  enter  the  duct,  it  is 
mod  likely  that  it  will  pafs  its  whole  length,  inafmuch  as 
the  canal  at  the  entrance  is  of  lefs  diameter,  than  when  it 
unites  with  the  hepatic  duCt  to  form  the  duCtus  communis 
choledochus.  If,  therefore,  jaundice  has  arifen  fuddenly 
in  young  and  vigorous  habits  (even  though  accompanied 
with  much  pain),  and  is  unattended  with  fever,  and  other 
unfavourable  circumftances  to  be 'mentioned,  it  is  feldorn  of 
long  duration,  and  may  be  effectually  removed.  The  itch- 
ing of  the  fkin,  which  fometimes  fubfides  after  a few  days. 
Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  often  returns  a day,  or  even  two 
days,  before  other  evident  proofs  of  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
ft ruction  ; io  that  he  conliders  fuch  a recurrence  of  the 
itching  as  a favourable  fymptom.  A bilious  diarrhoea 
coming  on,  implies  the  removal  of  the  obltrudtion,  and  muft 
therefore  be  regarded  as  conclufive  with  reipeft  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  A fmall  variation  of  the  vellownefs 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a fymptom  of  convalefcence  ; iince 
the  colour  of  the  eye  and  fix  in  often  undergoes  flight  changes, 
even  during  the  time  when  the  obftruftion  remains  the  fame. 
Pemberton,  loc.  cit.  p.  61. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned  a 
continuation  of  the  intenfenefs  of  the  yellow  colour  in  the 
eye,  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  remaining  equally  acute,  and 
confined  to  the  fame  fpot,  and  an  increafe  of  naufea,  while 
the  ftools  and  urine  continue  to  retain  the  unnatural  colours 
before-mentioned.  The  appearances  are  very  unfavourable, 
if,  with  the  violent  pain,  there  isalfo  a quick  pulfe,  lofs  of 
flefh  and  ilrength,  with  occasional  watch f nine fs  and  melan- 
choly ; under  thefe  circumftances,  the  patient  becomes  fub- 
jeft  either  to  profufe  fweating  or  ha-morrhagy.  Thefe 
iymptoms generally  mark  the  prefence  of  fome  fixed  difeafe 
in  the  vifeera,  and  the  difeafe  frequently  terminates  in  a con- 
firmed dropfy  of  the  belly. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  jaundice  is  a difeafe  into 
which  the  patient  is  very  liable  to  relapfe,  after  every  ap- 
pearance of  recovery. 

Diagriofs. — It  is  extremely  important,  with  a view  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  jaundice,  to  diftinguifh  from  which  of 
the  caufes  of  obftruftion  before-mentioned  the  biliary  duft3 
are  impeded.  Our  conclufions  as  to  the  event  of  the  difeafe 
muft  alfo  depend  entirely  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  obftrudMon.  We  have. in  feme  meafure  antici- 
pated the  diagnostic  fymptoms,  in  treating  of  the  caufes  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  obferved,  that  where  gall- 
ftone,  or  fpafm  of  the  duffs,  is  the  eaufe  of  the  jaundice, 
there  is  moil  acute  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  attacking 
fuddenly,  commonly  remitting  and  recurring  in  paroxyims, 
and  often  accompanied  by  vomiting  ; but  at  the  fame  time 
the  pulfe  continues  in  its  natural  ftate,  both  in  refpeft  to 
flownefs  and  foftnefs,  which  implies  the  abltnce  of  inflam- 
mation. When  Ihiverings  occur,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
they  come  on  tifer  the  pain  has  continued  feme  time,  and  do 
not  precede  the  pain,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  fliiverings 
which  attend  inflammation. 
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Jaundice  arifing  from  compreffion  of  the  biliary  cl  Lifts,  by 
tumours  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by- the  pain  not  having  come  on  fuddenly  ; by  its  being  leis 
acute  and  varying  little  in  degree  ; by  the  circumftances  of 
the  general  health,  when  the  jaundice  has  been  preceded  by 
other  difeafes  of  long  continuance,  by  wafting  of  the  flefh 
and  ftrength,  and  is  accompanied  by  forenefs  or  obvious 
hardnefs  in  the  hepatic  or  epigaftric  region,  and  by  an  in- 
creafed  velocity  oi  the  pulle,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  or  advanced  period  of  life.  Even  when  the  jaundice 
has  fubfifted  long  without  any  intermifiion,  (Dr.  Cullen 
remarks,)  and  without  any  pain  in  the  epigaftrium,  an  ex- 
ternal compreffion  is  to  be  fufpefted.  When  to  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  a difpofition  to  dropfy  is  added,  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exiilence  of  morbid  enlargement  of  fome 
of  the  vifcera,  and  of  the  incurable  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

The  chlorofs,  to  which  young  women  are  extremely  fub- 
jeft,  puts  on,  to  a fuperficial  obferver,  the  appearance  of 
jaundice ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  body  afl’umes,  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  diforder,  lo  much  of  a yellow  colour,  as  might 
lead  a lefs  carelefs  obferver  to  fufpeft  the  prefence  of  bile. 
But  in  ail  fucK  cafes,  the  original  whitenefs  of  the  eye  re- 
mains, or  is  even  increafed  to  a pearly  whitenefs,  and  the 
urine  remains  of  its  natural  colour,  affuring  us  that  the  circu- 
lating fluids  hold  no  bile  in  iolution. 

Cure  of  Jaundice. —As  the  cure  of  jaundice  conflfts  effen- 
tially  in  removing  the  obftruftion  to  the  free  egrefs  of  bile 
from  the  liver,  the  treatment  mull  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  obftrufting  caufe ; and  while  mealures  are 
adopted,  with  a view  to  remove  thele  caufes,  other  collateral 
indications,  fuch,  as  the  alleviation  of  pain,  the  diminution 
of  inflammation,  if  any  be  prefent,  and  the  fupport  of  the 
patient's  ftrength,  will  require  to  be  fulfilled. 

¥71160  the  fymptoms  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  jaundice 
arifes  From  the  impaftion  of  a gall-ftone  in  the  duft,  the 
objeft  of  remedies  will  be  to  facilitate  its  paffage  into  the 
inteftinal  canal.  We  know  of  no  certain  and  immediate 
means  of  expediting  the  paffage  of -biliary  concretions, 
which  is  generally  a work  of  time,  depending  upon  the  gra- 
dual dilatation  of  the  biliary  duft.  It  proceeds,  however, 
falier  or  flower  upon  different  occafions  ; and  therefore  the 
jaundice,  after  a various  duration,  often  ceafes  fuddenly  and 
fpontaneoufly.  This  circumftance  has  given  rife  to  a belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  a number  of  remedies,  many  of  which  are 
perfectly  inert,  and  others  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exert  any 
effeft  upon  the  paffage  of  a gall-ftone.  Some  of  thefe,  in- 
deed, feem  to  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, in  conlequence  of  their  yellow  colour  ; fuch  as  faffron, 
the  yolk  of  raw  egg,  See.  ; in  the  fame  way  as  the  root  of 
madder,  which,  is  red,  has  been  popularly  ufed  as  an  emme- 
hagogue.  Of  fuch  remedies  it  is  unneceffary  to  give  any 
farther  account. 

But  although  no  immediate  evacuation  of  the  obftrufting 
caufe  be  within  the  power  of  medicine,  yet  that  procefs  may 
be  facilitated  by  thofe  .means,  which  are  known  to  abate  in- 
creafed action  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  to  diminiffi  irritabi- 
lity ; i.  c.  by  anti-fpafmodic  and  narcotic  medicines.  Opium 
is  one  of  the  moil  effeftual  medicines  of  this  clafs  ; and  the 
benefit,  refulting  from  its  adminiftrarion,  feems  to  confirm 
the  theory  upon  which  it  has  been  recommended.  It  fulfils 
the  two-fold  indication  of  relaxing  the  ipafm  of  the  ducts, 
and  alleviating  the  urgent  pain.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
to  admihifter  fmall  or  even  ordinary  doles  of  this  medicine, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  pain,  will  produce 
the  lefs  effeft.  The  quantity  of  opium,  as  Dr.  Pemberton 


enjoins,  ought  to  have  no  limit  hut  the  abfolute  alleviation 
of  the  pain  ; and  till  that  objeft  is  attained,  the  patient 
fhould  take  a grain  of  folid  opium,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
the  tinfture  of  it  every  hour.  (Pemberton,  loc.  cit.  p.  52.) 
Or,  as  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Powell,  which  we  believe  to 
be  more  efficient,  he  fhould  take  a large  dofe,  fay  two  or 
three  grains,  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  follow  this  up  by 
fmaller  dofes,  at  fliort  intervals,  which  will  prolong  the 
powers  of  the  medicine,  and  fometimes  the  concretion  will 
pafs,  while  the  patient  is  under  its  influence.  (Powell, 
p.  155.)  A dofe  of  fifty  drops  or  a drachm  of  tinfture  of 
opium,  in  a glyfter,  will  frequently  produce  immediate  re- 
lief. 

The  fpafmodic  conftriftion  of  the  duft,  and  the  exceffive 
pain  attendant  upon  it,  may  be  alfo  alleviated,  and  the  paffage 
of  the  concretion  facilitated,  by  the  ufe  of  warm  fomen- 
tations, applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach  and  liver,  and 
ftill  more  effeftually  perhaps  by  immerfion  in  a warm  bath  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  flioujd,  however,  be  properly 
regulated,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion.  As 
the  objeft,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  obtain  the  Toothing  and  relaxing 
effefts,  and,  not.  the  corroborant  operation,  of  the  warm 
bath,  its  tempefat.ure  fhould  be  from  ico°  to  110  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer,  either  on  the  firft  immerfion,  or  by 
the  application  qffubfequent  heat ; and  the  immerfion  fhould 
be  continued  till  an  incipient  fain.triefs  is  produced,  which, 
whether  it  take,  place  after  a longer  or  a fhorter  time,  is  the 
heft  criterion  to  regulate  its  duration  ; for  where  this  has  not 
enfued,  the  bath  has  not  appeared  to  produce  any  beneficial 
effeft.  Powell. 

Several  phyficians,  and  Dr.  Cullen  among  the  reft,  have 
confidered  the  aftion  of  vomiting  as  the  moft  probable  means 
of  affilling  the  paffage  of  a gall-ftone  through  the  biliary 
duct.  This  aftion,  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  “ by  compreffing  the 
whole  abdominal  vifcera,  and  particularly  the  full  and  dif- 
tended  gall-bladder  and  biliary  veffels,  may  contribute, 
fometimes  gently  enough,  to  the  dilatation  of  the  biliary 
duft.”  (Firft  Lines,  $ 1825.)  Hence  ennetics  have  been 
frequently  recommended  for  the  cure  of  jaundice  arifing 
from  gall-ftones.  Dr.  Heberden,  apparently  by  a dereliftion 
of  his  ufual  rational  caution,  while  he  admits  that  vomiting 
is  often  an  urgent  fymptqm  of  jaundice,  from  biliary  concre- 
tion obftrufting  the  duft,  and  that  the  aftion  may  even  be 
fuppofed  to  contribute  to  lacerate  the  duft,  if  the  concre- 
tion be  ftrongly  impafted  in  it ; yet  he  maintains  that  est- 
perience  had  taught  him  that  vomiting,  excited  while  the 
pain  was  intenfe,  rather  quieted  than  aggravated  the  pain, 
and  never  brought  it  on.  (Medical  Tranfaft.  of  the  Coll, 
p.  160  ) He  confiders  it,  therefore,  as  a judicious  practice, 
whether  the  patiemt  have  a vomiting  or  not,  to  order  an 
emetic,  either  at  firft,  or  as  foon  as  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
pain  has  been  alleviated,  and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 
watching  at  the  fame  time  -its  operation,  and  checking  it 
by  an  opiate,  if  the  {training  continue  too  long-,  or  be  too 
violent.  It  is  true,  that  no  decided  injury  is  ftated  to 
have  been  produced  by  fiich  an  exhibition  of  emetics  ; yet 
the  theory  of  their  operation,  by  mere  mechanical  con- 
cuffiop,  feenis  very  problematical,  and  experience,  on  the 
whole,  does  not  atteft  any  very  clear  proofs  of  their  efficacy. 
Dr.  Cullen  admits  that  gentle  emetics  alone  fhould  be  given  ; 
and  fuggefts  that,  where,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
jaundice,  it  may  be  fufpefted  that  the  lize  of  the  concretion 
then  palling  is  large  ; or  more  efpecially  when  pain  attend- 
ing the  difeafe  gives  apprehenfion  of  inflammation,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  avoid  vomiting  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
the  praftice  mutt  be  deemed  precarious  where  the  difeafe 
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is  fevere,  and  uncalled  for  where  it  is  mild.  When  the 
obftruftion  is  occafioned  by  infpiffated  bile  or  mucus  about 
the  mouth  of  the  duft,  vomiting  might  remove  this,  and  thus 
cure  the  difeafe  ; but  a purgative,  which  is  lefs  precarious  in 
its  operation,  is  perhaps  equally  efficacious. 

The  ule  of  purgatives,  indeed,  has  been  recommended  by 
fome  writeis,  with  a view  to  aid  the  expulfion  of  gall-itones 
from  the  biliary  duft  ; but  the  molt  experienced  agree  that 
little  benefit  can  be  expefted  to  accrue  from  the  uie  of  ca- 
thartics (except  when  the  bowels  are  very  coltive),  until  the 
concretion  ffiall  have  efcaped  into  the  inteitine.  There  can- 
not be  a doubt,  however,  that  flight  cafes  of  jaundice, 
depending  perhaps  upon  the  clogging  of  the  aperture  of  the 
duft  with  infpiffated  bile,  or  a very  fmall  calculus,  are 
fpeedily  removed  in  many  cafes  by  cathartics.  From  the 
notion  that  conflipation  arofe  from  a deficiency  of  bile  in 
the  inteflines,  the  bitter  purgatives  were  particularly  recom.- 
mended  in  jaundice ; fuch  as  aloes,  infulion  of  chamomile 
with  tinfture  of  aloes,  or  colomba  with  rhubarb  and  foap, 
&c.  As  foon  as  the  pain  is  relieved  by  the  remedies  already 
enumerated,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  relief  is  complete 
and  hidden,  implying  the  efcape  of  the  concretion  into  the 
duodenum,  it  would  feem  to  be  advantageous  to  preferve 
an  open  (late  of  the  bowels  for  fome  days,  not  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  concretion  out  of  the  body, 
but  to  affill  in  expediting  the  difcharge  of  the  bile  tinging 
the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  the  healthful  renewal  of  the 
latter.  The  choice  of  the  purgative  for  this  purpofe  would 
ieem  to  be  not  very  material  ; caitor  oil,  moderate  doles 
of  calomel  fucceeded  by  neutral  falts  or  rhubarb,  &c.  re- 
peated every  third  day,  may  anfwer  the  propofed  end. 

When  there  is  complete  evidence,  from  the  colour  of  the 
ftools,  &c.  that  the  obftruftion  is  removed  from  the  gall- 
duft,  little  farther  aid  from  medicine,  than  the  means  j u it 
Hated,  would  feem  to  be  requifite.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
relloration  of  the  functions  of  the  ftomach  and  adjoining 
organs  may  be  accelerated  by  the  adminillration  of  fome 
aromatic  bitter,  fuch  as  an  infulion  of  cafcarilla  or  gentian  ; 
or  of  the  abforbent  or  antacid  medicines,  when  heart-burn 
or  pain  of  ftomach  remains. 

Such  is  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  whether  the  jaun- 
dice arife  from  fpafm  merely,  or  from  gall-ltone,  or  infpif- 
fated bile,  flopping  the  dud.  Except  in  the  cafe  of  gall- 
ltone,  the  difeafe  will  foon  difappear.  But  in  the  latter 
in  (lance,  it  often  happens  that  the  concretion,  either  from 
its  magnitude  or  from  its  angular  form,  produces  inflam- 
mation of  the  dud.  It  then  becomes  a more  ferious 
Complaint,  and  requires  the  ufe  of  blood-letting,  bliiters, 
and  purgatives,  as  in  other  vifceral  inflammations.  The 
fupervention  of  inflammation  is  principally  marked  by  the 
increafe  in  the  velocity  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe.  The 
tendency  to  inflammation,  indeed,  in  ltrong  and  plethoric 
habits,  from  fuch  an  irritation  in  a membranous  part  as 
the  paffage  of  a biliary  concretion  excites,  is  fo  great,  that 
experienced  phyficians  recommend  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting, by  way  of  precaution,  in  perfons  of  moderate  vigour, 
even  before  the  pulfe  is  quickened,  or  febrile  fymptoms 
have  fupervened  ; and  deem  it  abfolutely  requifite,  when 
the  pain  is  ffvere  and  the  flighted  degree  of  feveriflmefs  is 
prefect.  (Cullen,  loc.  cit.  | 1824.)  One  full  bleeding, 
produced  from  a large  orifice  in  a vein,  to  the  extent  of  18 
or  20  ounces,  in  a ltrong  perfon,  will  be  more  efficacious 
than  twice  the  quantity  taken  at  repeated  times. 

It  muft  here  be  cbferved,  that  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  difeover  medicines  which  might  aft  upon  the  biliary 
concretions  as  folvents,  while  they  remain  in  the  gall-bladder 
er  biliary  duels.  Several  fubdar.ces  have  been  found  to 


diffolve  the  mod  common  ones  when  directly  applied  out 
of  the  body,  efpecially  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  fpirit  ot 
wine,  and  the  alkalies  ; and  the  combination  of  the  two 
former,  as  well  as  dilutions  of  effential  oils  in  alcohol,  have 
been  adminidered  internally  both  in  France  and  this  coun- 
try, and  their  efficacy  drongly  atteded.  (See  two  papers 
on  this  fubjeft,  by  M.M.  Durande  and  Maret,  in  Les 
Nouveaux  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  de  Dijon,  tom.  i.  and  iii, 
&c.  White’s  Effay  on  Difeafes  of  the  Bile.)  But  it  is 
to  be  recollefted,  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable  to 
make  a direft  application  of  thefe  fubfiances  to  calculi  in 
the  biliary  paffage  ; and  we  have  no  fafts  to  prove  that 
they  can  be  carried  into  the  gall-bladder,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  circulating-blood,  fo  little  changed  as  to  pre- 
ferve any  fenfible  degree  of  folvent  power.  Dr.  Saunders, 
however,  affirms  that  the  alkalies  have  been  found  by  ex- 
perience, when  taken  for  fome  continuance,  to  be  fuccefsful 
againd  biliary  concretions  ; and  it  has  been  generally  dated, 
that  (tailed  oxen  get  rid  of  their  biliary  calculi  when  turned 
out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring,  which,  if  it  be  true,  implies  the 
poffibility  of  lome  change  being  effefted  upon  calculi  al- 
ready formed.  This  llatement  induced  fome  praftitioiwrs, 
who  aferibed  the  effeft  to  the  new  food  which  the  cattle 
obtained,  to  give  grafs,  or  the  juice  of  it,  to  their  human 
patients  affefted  with  jaundice.  Van  Swieten  affirms  that  he 
cured  a poor  labourer  by  preferibing  a decoction  of  grafs, 
fweetened  with  honey,  for  his  common  di  ink.  (Comment 
ad  r\ph.  9)0. ) But  thefe  practitioners  did  not  recollcft 
that  a free  nnifcular  exercife  in  the  open  air  was  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  alteration  of  the  circumdances  of  the 
cattle  juft  mentioned  ; and  whether  we  look  to  the  fedentary 
habits  of  thole  who  are  more  particularly  difpofed  to  jaun- 
dice, or  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  exercife,  efpecially  on 
horfeback,  which  experience  has  afeertained,  in  preventing 
the  ftagnation  and  vifeidity  of  the  bile  (fee  Saunders, 
p.  255.  Povved,  p.  161.),  we  (hall  not  be  dilpofed  to  fend 
our  jaundiced  brethren  to  graze  for  the  recovery  of  their 

health. 

Ac'uls  were  long  ago  confidered  as  beneficial  in  many 
cafes  of  jaundice  (Bagiivi,  Prax.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.)  ; and 
the  diluted  nitric  acid  lias  recently  been  recommended  in 
fome  difeafes  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Powell  was  hence  induced 
to  adminiller  this  acid  to  a patient  who  was  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  jaundice  from  biliary  concretions  ; and 
during  the  ufe  of  the  acid  for  eight  months  he  continued 
free  from  the  difeafe.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  in- 
duced to  adminiiter  the  nitric  acid  from  the  fame  conli- 
derations,  and  has  witneffed  the  molt  decided  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  in  feveral  initances  in  which  the  difeafe  fpeedily 
yielded,  to  its  influence  again  and  again,  after  returning  on 
defilting  from  its  ufe.  In  one  cafe,  a young  lady  lias  ex- 
perienced from  it  an  invariable  cure,  and  from  the  difpofiticn 
to  a recurrence  of  the  jaundice  has  found  it  expedient  to 
employ  it  almofl  conftantly.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a drachm  of  the  diluted  nitric  acid  to  a pint  of 
ddtilled  water,  or  of  any  vegetable  infufion,  daily. 

In  that  date  of  the  liver  which  produces  jaundice  towards 
the  end  of  intermittent  fevers,  mercury  is  the  belt  and  only 
remedy  ; and  calomel,  in  fmall  dofes,  is  the  form  under  which, 
in  this,  and  fome  other  hepatic  difeafes,  it  feems  to  aft  mod 
powerfully.  Where  feirrhus  of  the  fubflance  of  the  liver,- 
or  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  operates  mechanically  by 
its  preffure  upon  the  drifts,  and  occafions  jaundice,  it  is 
more  likely'  to  prove  the  fource  of  permanent  mifehitf  than 
any  otlier  caufe,  and  our  means  of  relieving  it  are  lefs  cf- 
feftual.  In  the  true  tubercle  of  the  liver,  which  begins  with 

induration. 
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induration,  and  afterwards  paffes  on  to  ulceration,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  any  medicine  is  very  doubtful  ; even  mercurials, 
when  given  in  large  quantities,  and  under  any  form,  have 
not  feemed  to  produce  any  decided  advantage.  They  are 
abfolutely  injurious,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  when  fymptomatic  fever  takes  place.  The  chaly- 
beate waters  are  recommended  by  the  lalt  mentioned  phy- 
fician,  as  giving  that  tone  and  energy  to  the  fy (tern  fo  very 
defeCtive  in  cafes  of  jaundice. 

When  jaundice  arifes  from  a general  congeftion  of  the 
veffels  of  the  liver,  general  blood-letting,  or,  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  conftitution  and  llrength  of  the  patient 
forbid  that,  local  bleeding  by  leeches,  or  cupping-glafTes 
after  fcarification,  or  the  application  of  blillers  to  the  hy- 
pochondrium,  will  be  ufeful,  together  with  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives  ; and  if  ;t  be  admitted,  that  torpor  of  the  in- 
teltinai  canal,  and  a retention  of  bile  or  an  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  duodenum  can  fufficiently  obffruCt  the  de- 
parture of  the  bile,  and  thus  occafion  jaundice,  as  it  feenis 
to  do  in  young  children,  the  employment  of  any  aCtive  pur- 
gative will  be  adequate  to  its  removal.  Calomel  and  jalap  are 
particularly  well  iuited  to  this  indication. 

Jaundice,  Black,  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  jaundice, 
properly  fo  called,  or  yellow  jaundice,  by  the  ancients, 
when  the  fir  in  of  the  patient  became  of  a dark  green  hue. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a mixture  of  melan- 
choly, or  black  bile,  with  the  blood,  and  to  originate  from 
dffeaie  in  the  fpleen,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  organ 
in  which  the  black  bile  was  generated,  or  from  corruption 
and  putrefaction  of  the  yellow  bile.  It  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  an  intenfe  degree  of  the  ordinary  jaun- 
dice, when  the  fkin  becomes  of  a dark  or  bronze  hue,  to  which 
this  appellation  was  applied. 

Horfes  are  fubjeCt  to  jaundice  as  well  as  men.  The 
farriers  commonly  call  it  the  yellows,  and  divide  it,  as  we  d« 
the  jaundice,  into  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  black.  The 
yellow  kind  is  known  by  the  creature’s  white  of  his  eyes 
turning  to  a yellow ifii  colour,  and  his  tongue  and  lips  alio 
partaking  of  the  fame  tinge,  but  in  a fmaller  degree.  In 
the  black  kind  all  thefe  parts  are  tinged  with  a dufkifh  or 
blackifh  colour.  The  common  cure  among  the  farriers  is  by 
means  of  an  ounce  of  mithridate  diffolved  in  two  quarts 
of  llrong-beer,  and  given  to  the  horfe  warm  ; and  repeating 
this  dofe  once  in  twelve  hours,  as  long  as  the  diftemper  con- 
tinues. 

J A u x d r c f. -Bit 'll,  ifierus,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which 
feveral  of  the  old  authors  have  called  the  galbula,  a bird  of 
the  turdus  kind,  very  beautifully  coloured  all  over  with  a 
gold  yellow,  but  with  black  wings.  See  Oriolus  GaL 
lula. 

JAW,  in  Anatomy,  the  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are 
lodged:  there  are  two,  an  upper  and  a lower  one.  Thefe 
are  defcribed  in  Cranium.  The  joint  and  mufcles  cf  the 
lower  jaw  are  confidered  under  Deglutition. 

Jaw,  Dijlocations  of.  See  Luxation. 

Jaw,  Fractures  of.  See  Fracture. 

Jaw,  Locked.  See  Trismus  and  Tetanus. 

JAWATJ,in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Meaco. 

JAWBERRYA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 21  miles  N.W.  of 
Calcutta. 

JAWOR,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

JAWOROW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  New  Galicia,  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  baths  ; 2 5 miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 
JAXARTES.  See  Siiion. 

JAY,  Gux-Mktiael  le,  in  Biography,  a learned  ad- 
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vocatc  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  flourifhed  in  the  17th 
century,  was  at  an  early  age  profoundly  (killed  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  formed,  at  that  period,  the  noble  de- 
iign  of  pubhihing  a polyglott  at  his  own  expence.  He  car- 
ried the  plan  into  execution,  but  it  was  with  the  expenditure 
of  all  his  property.  He  might  have  reimburfed  himfelf, 
and  have  alfo  received  an  ample  compenfation  lor  his  long 
and  almolt  unremitting  labours,  if  he  would  have  accepted 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Richlieu,  who  was  ambitious  of 
a fimilar  reputation  to  that  obtained  by  Ximenes,  for  patro- 
nizing the  Spanilh  Polyglott,  but  M.  le  Jay  chofe  to  referve 
to  himfelf  all  the  glory  ol  the  undertaking.  On  account  of 
his  poverty  he  embraced  the  ecclefialtical  life,  and  obtained 
a fmall  deanery,  but  his  income  was  very  inadequate  to 
his  wants,  till  cardinal  Mazarin  made  him  a magnificent 
prefent  of  nineteen  thoufand  livres.  The  king  likewife 
granted  him  letters  of  notylity,  and  a brevet  of  counfellor  of 
Hate  as  rewards  of  his  learning,  zeal,  and  diiinterellednef?. 
He  died  in  the  year  1677.  His  Polyglott  is  in  ten  volumes, 
folio  : it  contains  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  veriions,  with  their 
Latin  tranllations,  and  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  Samaritan  tranflation  of  the  fame  in 
Samaritan  characters.  The  high  price  at  which  this  Poly- 
glott was  offered  lor  iale  in  England,  induced  Walton  to 
publifh  a fimilar  work,  which  is  more  complete  and  commo- 
dious, though  not  fo  handfome,  as  M.  le  Jay’s.  Moreri. 

Jay,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Kennebeek 
county,  and  itate  of  Maine,  thus  named  in  honour  of  John 
Jay,  governor  of  the  Hate  of  New  York.  It  lies  on  both 
fides  of  Great  Amerelkoggen  river,  and  includes  the  great 
bend  which,  from  an  eafterly  and  wetterly  courfe,  fuddenly 
turns  foutherly  in  this  townlhip,  and  paffes  into  Livermore, 
containing  430  inhabitants.  The  Indian  name  of  this  place 
was  “ Rochomekoe.” 

Jay,  in  Ornithology , is  the  Englifli  name  of  the  Corvus 
glandarius  ; which  fee. 

JAYA,  in  Hindoo  Mythological  Romance.  Jay  a and  Vijaya 
were  two  of  the  daughters  of  Daklha,  fon  of  Brahma. 
When  Rama  went  forth  to  the  wars  of  Lanka,  the  gods 
and  demigods  endowed  and  armed  him  with  their  potencies 
and  weapons.  Thefe  two  filters  “of  (lender  waiit,’’  as  they 
are  defcribed  in  the  Ramayan,  brought  forth  a hundred 
weapons  “ miffive  and  manual,”  wherewith  to  arm  Rama 
and  his  compeers  in  their  arduous  conflicts  with  Ravana,  the 
tyrant  of  Lanka. 

JAYADEVA,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Hindoo  poet, 
whofe  lyrics,  entitled  “ Gita  Govinda,’’  introduced  to  the 
literature  of  Europe  by  the  elegant  pen  cf  the  lamented  fir 
William  Jones,  feem  to  give  him  a claim  to  an  elevated  rank 
in  that  fpecies  of  compolition.  The  “ Gita  Govinda”  is  a 
pa'loral  drama,  exhibiting  the  loves  of  Krifhna  (under  the 
name  of  Govind)  and  his  millrefs  Radha  ; and  although  ap- 
parently a mere  voluptuous  rhapfody  of  paffion,  and  that  not 
always  devoid  of  groffnefs,  embellifhed  by  exquilite  touches 
of  poetry,  it  is  contemplated  in  a very  different  light  by  the 
enthufialls  of  the  Gokalaftha  feCt,  or  the  exclulive  adorers 
of  Krifhna.  Thefe  perfons  can  difeover  in  the  “ Songs  ot 
Jayadeva,”  as  the  poem  is  called,  a fyttem  of  emblematical 
theology  : the  loves,  apparently  carnal,  of  Krifhna  and 
Radha,  mean,  they  fay,  the  reciprocal  attraction  between 
the  divine  goodnefs  and  the  human  foul  ; and.  in  this  manner 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  poem  is  explained  and  loll.  O: hers 
ol  a more  fober  call  paffionately  admire  the  practical  beau- 
ties of  the  Gita  Govinda,  without  admitting  it  to  be  a com- 
poiition  excluiively  fpiritual.  It  is  certain  that  a figurativt 
mode  of  expreffing  the  fervour  of  devotion  obtained  ex  ten - 
five  prevalence  in  very  early  times.  Among  the  Jews,  M.u 
5 hometans. 
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hometans,  and  Hindoos,  ftriking  examples  can  at  once  be 
pointed  to  ; not  to  mention  in  this  place  the  dodlrines  pro- 
mulgated in  the  lame  glowing  ftile'by  the  iljuftrious  Grecian 
travellers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who,  it  may  be  fafely 
affertedj  derived  many  of.  their  tenets,  as  well  as  peculiarity 
of  expreffion,  from  the  myilics  of  India  and  Periia.  See 
Myjlical  Poetry. 

Jayadeva  is  believed  to  have  lived  anterior  to  the  Chrillian 
era,  and  to  have  been  born  at  the  town  of  Cenduli,  in  Ka- 
linga  ; but  as  there  is  a’  town  of  a fimilar  name  in  Berdwan, 
the  natives  of  it  claim  the  glory  of  citizenfhip  with  the 
lined  lyric  poet  of  India,  and  celebrate  in  his  honour 
an  annual  jubilee,  palling  a whole' night  in  reprefenting  his 
drama,  and  Tinging  his  beautiful  fongs. 

JA\  ADEVI,  the  confort  of  Vifhnu,  in  an  equivocal 
incarnation  under  the  form  of  Jina  or  .Taina,  as  appears  in 
fome  Hindoo  writings.  She  is  reprefented  preaching  to  the 
females  of  Kari  or  Benares,  the  Jaina  doctrine,  that  “ all 
true  religion  confided  in  killing  no  creature  that  had  life 
a herefv,  according  to  Brahmanical  authors,  which  gained  fo 
much  ground,  as  to  render  an  incarnation  of  Sina  the  avenger 
expedient  to  refill  it.  Tiiis  incarnation,  they  fay,  accord- 
ingly took  place,  in  the  perfon  of  a learned  bigot  named 
Sankara,  which  lee. 

J AYES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
30  miles  N.  of  Manickpour. 

JAYGONG,  \town  of  Bootan  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Beyhar. 

JAYNA,  a canton,  parilh,  and  river  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Dominsro : between  this  river  and  the 
Migua  is  enclofed  an  extenlive  and  fertile  plain,  which  was 
formerly  an  abundant  fource  of  riches  to  the  colonifts.  The 
quantity  of  pure  gold  that  was  dug  from  its  cavities,  its 
fugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  plantations,  paid  duties  to 
a greater" ' amount  than  thofe  now  paid  by  all  the  Spanifh 
part  of  the  illand.  The  inhabitants  are  wholly  employed 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  the  wafting  of  gold  fand.  In- 
digo  grows  wild  here.  Towards  the  fource  of  this  river, 
which  at  250  miles  from  its  mouth  is  not  fordable,  but  eroded 
in  canoes  and  Ikins,  were  the  celebrated  gold  mines  ot  St. 
Chriltopher’s,  near  which  Columbus  eredled  the  fort  of  that 
name.  On  this  river  there  are  alfo  rich  fiver  mines.  The 
ellablifiments  in  the  plain  of  St.  Rofe,  and  thofe  on  the 
Jayna,  are  reckoned  to  contain  2COO  perions. 

JAYNAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal,  fix  miles  N.  E.  of 
Mahmudpour.  N.  lat.  23  28.  E.  long.  8p:  46'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Bengal ; 42  miles  N.  of  Rantgur.  N.  lat.  240 
21'.  E.  long.  85  53'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in 
Bahar  ; 15  miles  N N.E.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat.  26  33'. 
E.  long.  86°  20'. 

JAYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  county  of 
Oriffa  ; 192  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cattack.  N.  lat.  19  5'. 
E.  long.  82°  48'. 

JAYSPIZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circar  of  Znaym  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Znaym.  N.  lat.  48  57'-  E.  long.  150  33'. 

JAZAR,  or  Jazer,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  be- 
vond  Jordan,  given  to  Gad,  and  afterwards  to  the  Levites. 
(Jodi.  xxi.  36  xiii.  25  ) It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  near  the  brook  Jazar,  which  difeharges  itfelf 
•into  the  Jordan. 

JAZIRA,  Defert  of,  a tradl  of  Afiatic  Turkey',  extend- 
ing along  the  Euphrates  from  Balis  io  Anbar.  See  Ge- 
zi  HA. 

JAZYGES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Scythia,  or 
Sarmatia.  Of  thefe  there  were  the  Jazyges  Maoiee, who  occupied 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  were  deftroyed  in 
the  1 3 tli  century  by  the  kings  of  Poland  \ and  alfo  die  Jazjges 


Metanajlx,  who  inhabited  the  angular  territory  formed  by  the 
Tibifcus  with  the  Danube.  They  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  "and  are  called  by  Pliny  “ Sarmates.”  The  ' JaAygei' 
Bafilr,  or  royal,  were  people  of  Sarmatia,  joined  by  Strabo 
to  the  Jazvges  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Thefe  ad- 
vanced in  procefs  of  time  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
penetrated  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Safrnatian  mountains. 
They  have  been  fometimes  confounded  with  the  Getie  and 
Dacians,  on  account  of  the  refemblance  that  fubiilted  be-  " 
tween  them  in  their  manners  and  mode  of  government. 
Ptolemy  fpeaks  only  of  the  Jazyges  Mjetanaftse,  who  were 
probably  more  confiderable  than  any  of  the  other  Jazyges  ; 
and  wliofe  country  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  European 
Sarmatia,  S.  E.  by  the  Sarmatian  mountains;,  as  far  as  mount 
Carpathus,  and  W.  and  S.  by  that  part  of  Germany  which 
extends  from  the  Sarmatian  mountains  to  the  Danube,  near 
Carpis,  and  thence  by  a part  of  this  river  to  the  Tibifcus  ; 
and  E.  by  Dacia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Ti- 
bifcus. Towards  the  decline  of  the  empire,  this  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterwards  became  a part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Goths,  About  the  year  350  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has  iince  formed,  part  of 
Hungary  and  of  Gallieia,  and  probably  alfo  of  Bannat-Te- 
mefwar. 

IB  AGUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos;  containing  about 
400  inhabitants,  one  half  of  them  being  Indians. 

IBALI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia, 
fituated  near  Drino  Nero  ; 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Akrida. 

IBAR,  or  Hibar,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Morava  ; 20  miles  N.  Precop. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Servia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Novi-Bafar. 

IBARRA,  Joachim,  in  Biography,  born  at  SaragofTa 
in  1725,  became  printer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  died  in 
1785.  He  carried  the  typographic  art  to  a degree  of  per- 
fection which  had  been  unknown  in  that  country.  He  pro- 
duced very  fine  editions  of  the  bible,  the  Mozarabic  Miflal, 
Mariana’s  Hiftory  of  Spain,  Don  Ouixotte,  and  Gabriel’s 
Spanifh  Tranfiation  of  Salluft. 

Ibarra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Quito;  45  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Quito.  N.  lat. 
o 25'.  W.  long.  77  40'. 

IBAROTI,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Paraguay  ; 

1 30  miles  E.  of  Aflumption. 

IB  AS,  in  Biography,  bifhop  of  Edrfla,  who  fiourifhed 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  a Syrian  by  nation,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cledted  to  the  lee  of  Edefla  about  the 
year  436.  While  he  was  a prefbyter  of  that  church,  he 
wrote  a letter  concerning  the  council  of  Ephefus,  and  the 
condemnation  ot  Neftorius,  in  which  he  was  thought  to 
favour  the  Nellorian  do&rine.  He  was  feveral  times  tried 
upon  this  charge,  and  obtained  verdidts  of  acquittal.  He 
was  frequently  harafted,  and  fent  from  one  place  of  con- 
finement to  another,  till,  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  pronounced  his  fentiments  orthodox,  and  decreed 
that  he  ihould  be  reftored  to  the  dignity  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  Moreri. 

IBBERVILLE,  in  Geography,  a river,  or  a kind  of  na- 
tural canal  of  Weft  Florida,  which  joins  the  Miflifippi  when 
it  overflows,  and  forms  a communication  for  veflels  dravying 
three  or  four  feet,  from  the  Miflifippi  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
eaftward,  through  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain, 
Its  junction  with  the  Miflifippi  is  at  the  town  of  Manfhacit, 
in  N.  lat.  30  ’ 1 7'. 

IBBETSON,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Pitt’s 
Archipelago.  N.  lat.  54°  4'.  E long.  229  3'T. 

1BBETSONIA. 
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IBBETSONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  narne'd  by  Dr.  Sims  in 
Curtis’s  Magazine,  p.  1259,  after  an  ingenious  writer  on 
the  ftrudture  and  phyfiology  of  plants,  in  Nicholfon’s  Jour- 
nal, Mrs.  Agnes  Ibbetfon.  It  is,  however,  the  Cyclopia  of 
Ventenat,  a genus  previoufly  publifhed  by  that  author,  and 
cited  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Aiton’s 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  notyet.finifhed. — The  plant  in  queftion 
is  Sbphora  gmfloides  of  Linnaeus  and  Thunberg,  Podalyria 
Willdenow,  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  502,  and  Gompho- 
lolium  maculatum  of  A.ndr.  Repof,  t.  427. 

IBBOT,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  an  Englilli  divine, 
was  born  at  Beachamwell,  in  Norfolk,  in  1680.-  After  he 
had  received  the  elements  of  a learned  education  he  was 
entered  of  Clare-hail,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  1699,  and  in  the  following,  year  he  re- 
moved to  Corpus-Chrifti  c liege,  and  was  made  a fcholar 
of  that  houfe.  He  was,  in  1707,  taken  into  the  family  of 
archbifhop  Tennifon  as  librarian,  and  foon  after  the  prelate 
made  him  his  chaplain.  After  this  he  obtained  confider- 
able  preferment  in  the  church,  and  in  1716  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king-  Georg-e  I.,  and  when 
his  majefty  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  chaplain  was  created  do&or  of  divinity  by 
the  royal  mandamus.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  af- 
fiftant  preacher  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and 
prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St.  Paul’s,  Shadwelk  In  1724 
he  was  prefented  to  a prebend  at  Weftminfter,  and  died  in 
the  following  year.  Two  volumes  of  his  ferrr.ons  were  pub- 
lifhed for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the 
year  1726  : and  foon  after  his  “ Courfe  of  Sermons  preached 
at> the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.’’ 
Thefe  are  regarded  as  mafterly  replies  to  Mr.  Collins’s 
“ Difcourfe  on  Free-Thinking.’* 

IBEIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital 
of  a diftridt,  in  Kordofan  ; 140  miles  W.  of  Sennaar.  N. 
lat.  1 3 20'.  E.  long.  31k 

IBEK,  in  Biography , the  Have  of  Schehabeddin,  fultan 
of  India,  ufurped  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  maker,,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  many  provinces  of  Hindooftan.  An 
account  of  his  conqueits  was  written  in  a volume,  entitled 
“Tageal  Mather.”  D’Herbelot.  Bibl.  Orient. 

IBERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  feated 
on  the  Iberus  or  Ebro,  which  is  reprefented  by  Livy 
(1.  xxiii.  c.  28.)  as  a very  rich  city,  when  the  Romans 
took  it. 

IBERIA,  I/S/.pis:,  a name  given  by  the  generality  of 
Greek  writers  to  Spain,  either  from  a colony  of  Iberians, 
a people  bordering  on  mount  Caucafus,  planted  there;  or 
from  the  river  Iberus,  the  Ebro  of  the  moderns,  one  of  the 
molt  famous  rivers  of  this  country.  However,  the  an- 
cients, who  lived  before  Polybius,  by  Iberia  underftood 
only  that  part  of  Spain  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Calpe,  or  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  terminated  by  the 
Mediterranean  ; the  other  part  being  unknown  to,  andcon- 
fequently  having  no  name  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  true  and  proper  Iberia  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally that  part  of  Spain  called  Celtiberia  (wh.chfee), 
from  a body  of  Celts  who  fettled  in  it,  bounded  by  the 
Iberus,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Mediterranean.  See  His- 
PANIA. 

Iberia  was  aTo  a country  of  Afia,  between  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  Teas.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a part  of  Snrmatia,  on  the  E.  by  Albania  ; 
on  the  S by  the  Greater  Armenia  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Colchide.  See  Georgia. 

IBERIS,  in  Botany , T j-Lu;,  a name  in  Diofcorides,  for 
fomefching  of  the  crefs  kind,  and  therefore  not  unfuitably 


retained  ' for  this  genus. — Linn,  Gen.  335.  Schreb.  43$. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  452.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Sin. 
FI.  Brit.  692.  J 1 1 IF.  240.  Lamarck,  llluftr.  t.  557. 
Gsertn.  t.  141.  Clafs.  and  order,  Petr  adynamia  Siliculofa. 
Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofe . Linn.  Crucifem,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  obovate,  con- 
cave, fmall,  fpreading,  equal,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  unequal,  obovate,  obtufe,  fpreading,  with  long  up- 
right claws ; the  two  external  ones  much  the  largeft,  of 
equal  fize  ; the  two  inner  very  fmall  and  reflexed.  Stain. 
Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  eretf,  the  two  lateral  ones  fhorteft  ; 
anthers  roundifh.  P‘Jl-  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  com- 
preffed  ; ilyle  Ample,  fhort  ; ltigma  blunt.  Peric.  Pouch 
eredb,  nearly  orbicular,  compreffed,  notched,  furroupded 
with  an  acute  border,  tvvo-celle-J  ; partition  lanceolate  ; 
valves  boat-like,  compreffed,  keeled.  Seeds  few,  nearly 
ovate. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  irregular ; its  two  outennoil  petals 
largeft.  Pouch  emarginate,  with  feveral  feeds. 

This  genus  is  Angular  in  its  natural  order  for  the  unequal 
petals,  conftituting  an  irregular  flower,  and  affording  a molt 
decifive  effential  character.  Reichard  obferves  that  in  I. 
rotandfolia  the  petals  are  nearly  equal ; but  we  find,  them 
by  no  means  fuch  as  to  invalidate  this  character. 

The  fpecies  are  eighteen  in  Willdenovv,  moftly  herbace- 
ous, half  of  them  annual  or  biennial,  fome  few  of  the 
reft  rather  Ihrubby.  We  have  two  in  England,  I.  amara, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  52,  found  in  chalky  fields  but  rare,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  its  brilliant  white  flowers,  which  fometimes  pro- 
cure it  a place  in  the  flower-garden;  and  I.  nudicaiilis, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  327.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  6.  t.  42,  found  here 
and  there  on  gravelly  ground  in  the  fpring.  Both  thefe  are 
annual. 

I.  fempervirens  and  I.  umbellata  are  very  frequently  culti- 
vated lor  ornament.  The  former  is  perennial  and  rather 
flirubby,  confpicuous  for  a profufion  of  white  bloffoms, 
and  well  calculated  to  adorn  rock-work  ; the  latter,  fig-ured 
m Curt.  Mag.  t.  106,  is  a hardy  annual,  with  purple  flowers 
of  various  dyes. 

I.'lin folia  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  latter,  of  which  in- 
deed Linnaeus  at  one  time  reckoned  it  a variety. 

IBERUS,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Ebro. 

IBETI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkifh  Airmen ia  ; 
22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Akalzike. 

%/  A 

IBEX,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind.  (See  Capra  Ilex,  &c.)  This  name  is  alfo  given,  to  ! 
fome  fpecies  of  Antelope  ; which  fee. 

IBIBIBOCA,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent  called 
by  the  Portuguefe  cobra  de  coral.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thumb  ; and  tapers 
off  at  the  tail  to  a thinnefs,  till  at  laft  it  ends  in  a fharp 
point.  Its  belly  is  all  over  white,  and  very  bright  and  gloffy ; 
and  its  head  is  covered  with  white  feales  of  a cubic  figure, 
and  with  fome  black  ones  towards  the  edges.  Its  body  is 
variegated  with  black, -white,  and  red.  It  is  a very  flow 
mover  ; but  is  of  a very  terrible  and  poifonous  kind.  Ray. 

IBICARAM,  a name  given  by  Pifo  to  a fpecies  of 
Caci/ia  ; which  fee. 

IBIJARA,  the  name  of  an  American  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  alfo  bodty,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  cega,  colre  vega, 
and  cobra  de  las  cabecas.  It  is  of  the  amphifbena  kind,  and 
is  generally  faid  to  have  two  heads,  one  at  each  end  ; but 
this  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  head  and  tail  are  of  the  fame 
fnape,  and  of  equal  thicknefs,  and  the  creature  will  ft r ike 
equally  with  either  ; and,  as  it  is  faid,  its  poifon  is  equally 
contained  at  both.  It  is  a fnake  of  the  fmaller  kind,  being 
of, about  a foot  long,  and  as  thick. as  one’s  finger.  It  is 
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white  in  colour,  and  as  fliining  and  glofiy  as  glafs  ; and  is 
very  elegantly  marked  with  rings  and  breaks  <vf  a brown 
or  copper  colour.  Its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  fcarcely  confpicu- 
ous,  looking  only  like  dots  made  by  the  point  of  a needle  ; 
it  lives  under  ground,  and  feeds  on  ants  and  other  fmall  in- 
fers. It  is  often  thrown  up  in  digging  ; and  the  Portu- 
guefe  fay,  it  is  a creature  whnfe  poifon  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  a'l  the  known  remedies.  Ray. 

IBIJAU,  in  Ornithology.  See  Caprimulgus  grandis. 

IBIPITANGA,  in  Botany.  See  Plinia. 

IBIRA,  a name  given  by  lome  authors  to  the  tree  which 
produces  the  cubebie,  or  cubebs  of  the  ihops. 

IBIRACOA,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  a fpecies  of  fer- 
pent  found  in  the  Weft  Indies;  whofe  bite  is  always  attended 
with  very  terrible  effeds.  It  is  of  a variegated  colour, 
mottled  with  b'ack,  white,  and  red. 

IBIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  bird, 
faid  by  fome  to  be  a fpecies  of  Ardea  or  Heron  ; by 
others  of  Tantalus  ; and  by  others  of  Numenius,  or  Curlew. 
See  each  of  thefe  articles,  and  alfo  Hasselquist.  It  is 
faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  is  there  very  ferviceable 
in  deftroying  the  ferpents,  locufts,  and  other  devouring  in- 
feds  ; and  hence  it  was,  that,  in  early  ages,  they  had  di- 
vine honours  paid  them.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Cicero. 

It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  bird,  that  although 
it  lives  principally  about  the  Nile,  yet  it  never  enters  the 
water,  nor  can  it  fwim.  The  ufe  of  glvfters  is  faid  to  have 
been  learned  from  the  ibis,  and  not  from  the  ftork.  It  ge- 
nerally builds  its  nelts  upon  the  palm-trees,  to  avoid  the 
cats.  Aldrovandus  relates,  that  the  flefh  of  the  ibis  is  red, 
like  a falmon’s,  that  it  is  fweet,  that  its  fkin  is  very  hard, 
and  fmells  like  wild  fowl.  This  fubjed  has  been  treated 
at  large  by  M.  Savigny,  in  his  “ Hilt.  Nat.  et  Myth,  de 
l'lbis,’’  Paris  1805,  Svo.  He  firft  traces  the  defcription 
from  the  ancients,  who  mention  the  white  ibis  and  the 
black,  though  the  latter  be  not  ftridly  black,  but  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  with  beautiful  metallic  refledions. 
But  if  the  bitumen  employed  in  embalming  was  too  much 
heated,  the  feathers  of  the  white  ibis  became  black.  That 
the  ibis  devoured  ferpents  is  a mere  imagination  of  the  an- 
cients. Like  the  other  birds  of  its  kind,  even  the  red  curlew 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  white  of  Carolina,  it  could  only  have 
devoured  worms,  little  fifh,  and  aquatic  infeds.  At 
prefent  the  white  ibis  is  not  regarded  as  refident  in  Egypt. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants,  thefe  birds 
arrive  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increafe,  probably  the  real 
caufe  of  the  ancient  veneration  ; their  number  augments  as 
the  river  rifes,  and  diminilhes  with  its  decreafe,  after  which 
they  return  to  Abyfiinia.  They  would  appear  to  refide  in 
Egypt  about  feven  months,  at  leaft  in  the  Delta.  The 
black,  or  rather  brown  ibis,  arrives  and  returns  later  than 
the  white.  According  to  this  account  the  ibis  generally 
arrives  in  Egypt  in  June,  and  retreats  in  October,  though 
lome  may  linger  till  December. 

IBITIN,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very  large  and  dan- 
gerous ferpent  in  the  Philippine  ifles.  This  animal  twills 
its  tail  round  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  ftrikes  its  prey,  as 
men,  deer.  &c.  which  it  entirely  devours,  and  then  fqueezes 
itfelf  againft  the  tree,  in  order  to  digeft  what  it  has  eaten. 

IBITUPOCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Villa  Rica. 

IBOPETUBA,  a fmall  idand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Brazil.  S.  lat.  25"  33'. 

IBRAHIM,  in  Biography,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  Amurath  or  Morad  IV.  in  1640,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  had  been  long  a prifoner 


at  the  in  dance  of  Morad,  who  would  have  put  him  ta 
death  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  mother  ; and  fuch 
was  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  that  he  refufed  admiflion  to  the 
great  officers  of  the  government  when  they  came  to  announce 
his  brother’s  death,  and  his  own  acceffion  to  the  throne,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  open  the  doors  of  his  dungeon  till 
the  dead  body  of  Morad  was  laid  in  his  view.  Ibrahim  was 
ill  fitted  for  the  cares  of  a crown,  and  refigned  the  du- 
ties of  his  ftation  to  his  miniilers,  contenting  himfelf 
with  trifling  amufement9  and  grofs  voluptuoufnefs.  One  of 
the  firft  events  of  his  reign  was  the  capture  of  Azof,  the 
principal  poll  of  the  Coflack  pirates  who  infefted  the  Black 
lea  : by  which  meafurc  their  depredations  were  reprefled, 
and  the  navigation  rendered  clear  to  Conllantinople.  An 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  idand  of  Candin,  but  it  was  not 
fuccefsful.  The  lafeivious  defires  of  Ibrahim  were  the 
caufe  of  his  death  : he  had  violated  the  chaftity  of  tlie 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Mufti,  who,  refolved  upon  re- 
venge, took  fuch  means  as  to  effed  the  end.  tie  ordered 
the  fultan  to  appear  before  him,  which  he  refufed  : he  then 
declared  him  an  infidel,  and  incapable  of  exercifing  the  au- 
thority of  government.  The  janizaries  took  the  part  of 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  was  almolt  immediately 
ftrangled.  This  was  in  the  year  1649  : he  left  feveral  fons, 
of  wliom  three  fucceffively  filled  the  throne.  Mod.  Univer. 

Hid. 

Ibrahim  Al-Shirazi,  a celebrated  Muflulman  dodor,  a 
native  of  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  or  Perfia  properly  fo 
called.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  he  flourifhed,  but 
he  fultaifis  a very  high  rank  among  the  expounders  of  the 
law,  and  was  author  of  many  works  in  Arabic,  very  highly 
efteemed.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  “ An  Exhortation  to 
the  Study  of  Jurifprudence  “ The  Exemplar,”  an  illus- 
tration of  the  principal  articles,  or,  as  the  Mahometans  call 
them,  the  foundations  of  the  law.  Fie  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a work  on  the  art  of  fcholaitic  deputa- 
tion, with  the  Arabic  title,  fignifying  “ The  Search  after 
Truth.” 

Ibrahim  Al-Merouzi,  a celebrated  Muflulman  dodor, 
who  derived  his  furname  from  the  city  of  Merou,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Korafan,  where  he  was  born.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  are  greatly  valued  ; 
and  among  others  a commentary  on  the  “ Mozni,’’  con- 
fining of  an  abridgment  of  Muflulman  law.  At  Bagdat, 
where  he  reiided,  he  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  jurifprudence.  In  advanced  life  he  removed 
from  Bagdat  to  Cairo  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  340. 

Ibiiaiiim  Ben  Ibrahim  Meheran,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated dodors  of  the  fed  of  Schafei,  was  author  of  many 
works  of  high  reputation,  of  which  the  chief  is  a defence  of 
the  Muflulman  law  againft  the  objedions  of  thofe  unbelievers 
and  Atheifts  deferibed  under  the  Arabic  title,  fignifying 
“ Men  without  Religion.”  He  died  in  the  year  418  of  the 
hegira.  A more  full  account  of  the  perfons  juft  mentioned 
may  be  found  in  Herbelot's  Bibl.  Orient. 

Ibrahim  Effendi,  a native  of  Poland,  who  w7as  raifed 
by  his  courage  and  talents  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  He  eftablifhed  the  firft  printing-prefs  in 
Turkev.  The  earlieft  wmrk  which  he  produced  was  on  the 
military  ; he  afterwards  publilhed  the  “ Account  of  an 
Expedition  againft  the  Afghans;”  “ ATurkifh  Grammar;” 
and  “ A Hillory  of  Turkey.” 

Ibrahim,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Ye- 
men ; 40  miles  S.  of  Chamir. 

Ibrahim  BaJJa,  a river  of  Syria,  anciently  Adonis,  (which 
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fee),  that  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  five  miles  S. 
of  Gibelet. 

Ibrahim  Lih , a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris  ; So  miles  N.  of  Bagdad. 

IBRAIM,  a town  of  Hungary;  14  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Nanas. — Alfo,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Per- 
fian  gulf,  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Mina. 

IBR  A S,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brzefc ; 

, 40  miles  S.W.  of  Pinfk. 

IBRIGI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania; 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gallipoli. 

IBRIM,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Nubia,  fubjeft  to  the  Turks;  120  miles  S.  of  Syene.  N. 
lat.  22°.  E.  long.  3 2°  40'. 

IBRIS,  a fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
three  miles  N.W.  of  North  Berwick.  N.  lat.  56°  5'.  W. 
long.  20.  51'. 

IBUM.  The  rabbins  give  this  name  to  the  ceremony 
of  a brother’s  marrying  his  fifter-in-law,  the  widow  of  his 
brother,  deceafed  without  children,  by  virtue  of  the  Mofaic 
law  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxv. 

IBURAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Alanieh. 

I BURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Of- 
tiabruck,  having  formerly  a citadel,  which  was  the  epifcopal 
palace  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Ofnabruck. 

IBYCUS,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  nine  celebrated  Greek 
lyrics.  Some  fay  he  was  the  fon  of  a native  of  Reggio, 
but  born  iu  Meffina.  He  was  likewife  a great  mufician, 
and  inventor  of  the  inftrument  called  Sambuca,  of  four 
firings  of  acute  found ; and  according  to  Euphorion  in 
Athenasus,  of  the  Troglodites,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
fambuca,  which  was  triangular.  The  military  inftrument 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  lib.  viii.  was  called  fambuca. 

Ibycus  flourifhed  in  the  60th  olympiad,  and  the  214th 
year  of  Rome.  He  was  author  of  various  works,  of  which 
Henry  Stephens  has  colledled  fragments.  The  unfortunate 
Ibycus  being  attacked  by  thieves,  and  begging  in  vain  that 
they  would  fpare  his  life,  when  on  the  point  of  receiving 
the  blow  which  left  him  for  dead,  he  cried  out  to  a flock 
of  cranes  that  was  hovering  over  him,  to  bear  witnefs  againft 
his  murderers.  Some  time  after,  thefe  affaflins  being  in  a 
market,  and  having  fpied  a flock  of  cranes,  faid  to  each 
•other,  laughing,  there  go  the  witneffes  againft  us  for  the 
death  of  Ibycus.  This  fpeech  being  reported  to  the  ma- 
giftrates,  the  thieves  were  put  to  the  torture,  when  they 
confefled  the  fa,6l  and  were  hung.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
Ibj  ’ci  Grues,  againft  villains  whofc  crimes  were  accidentally 
difcovered.  The  following  verfe.of  Aufonius  on  the  fub* 
je£l  is  well  known  : 

“ Ibycus  ut  periit,  vindex  fait  altivolans  Grus.” 

Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus. 

IBYNUS.  Pere  Parran  fpeaks  of  Ibynus  as  one  of  the 
bell  writers  on  niufic  among  the  ancients  before  Boethius, 
.St.  Bal'd,  St.  Hillary,  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Ambrofe,  St. 
Gelafius,  See.  Where  the  good  father  Parran  found  this 
author  we  know  not,  as  we  have  never  met  with  his  book 
or  his  name  in  our  refearches  after  the  Materia  Mufica. 

IBYRIESKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania  ; 32 
miles  E.  of  Koniecpole. 

ICA,  or  Y9A,  or  Valverde,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  au- 
dience of  Lima,  and  one  of  three  towns,  which  give  name 
to  a province  called  “ I<;a  Pifco  andNafca.”  It  is  fituated 
in  a valley,  and  its  principal  commerce  confifts  in  glafs, 
wine,  brandy,  &c.  ; it  contains  about  6000  fouls  ; 140  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  13°  50'.  W.  long.  75°  28'. 
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T$A,  Pifco  and  Nafca , jurf dibiion  of,  a province  of  Peru, 
in  the  audience  of  Lima,  comprehending  about  140.  miles 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  inturfefted  with  faridy 
deferts.  The  oil  and  wine  yielded  by  this  province  are  ex- 
cellent, and  fupply  the  other  provinces  ; ana  where  the  land 
is  capable  of  being  watered,  it  produces  corn,  maize,  and 
a variety  of  excellent  fruits.  The  inhabitants  near  the 
coaft  are  employed  in  catching  fifh,  which  they  cure  arid 
fend  in  great  quantities  into  the  inland  country. 

ICACO,  in  Botany.  See  Chrysobalaxus. 

ICADES,  the  name  of  an  ancient  feaft,  celebrated  every 
month  by  the  Epicurean  philofophers,  in  memory  of  their 
mafter  Epicurus. 

The  day  on  which  it  was  held  was  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  moon,  or  month,  which  was  that  whereon  Epicurus  was 
born,  and  hence  came  the  name  icades,  from  of  unoo-i, 

twenty. 

They  adorned  their  chambers  on  this  day,  and  bore  his 
image  in  ftate  about  their  houfes,  making  facrifices,  &c. 

ICARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  jE  gears 
fea,  fituated  W.  of  the  ifle  of  Samos,  E.  of  that  of  Delos, 
and  S.S  E.  of  that  of  Chios. 

ICA  RIAN  Sea,  that  part  of  the  fea  of  the  Archipelago 
into  which  Icarus  fell.  Thus  Diodorus  and  Ovid  deduce 
its  name.  “ Icarus  Icarias  nomine  fecit  aquas.”  But  the 
learned  Bochart  fays,  that  this  part  of  the  iEgean  fea  was 
fo  called  upon  account  of  the  ifle  Icaria,  or  Icaure,  which, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  imports  “fifhy.” 

ICARIUM,  an  ifland  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  over-againft 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Here,  according  to  Strabo, 
were  a temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  Arrian  cal's  it  Icaros, 
Pliny,  Ichara,  and  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  coaft  of 
Arabia  Felix,  calls  it  Ichara  and  Icaros. 

ICARUS,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Scythia,  which  flowed  into 
the  Oxus,  according  to  Pliny. 

Icarus,  in  Fabulous  Hiflory,  the  fon  of  Dedalus,  who 
was  fliut  up  by  the  king  of  Crete,  with  his  father,  who 
had  favoured  the  amours  of  the  queen  in  the  labyrinth. 
As  Dedalus  knew  all  its  mazes,  he  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  extricating  himfelf;  and  having  gotten  a Blip  which  Pafi- 
phae  had  provided  for  him,  he  fixed  fails  to  it,  the  ufe  of 
which  was  not  then  known  in  Greece,  and  thus  was  able  to 
outllrip  Minos’s  galley  which  purfued  him  with  oars.  His 
ion  Icarus,  having  arrived  in  an  ifland  very  remote  from  the 
continent,  and  endeavouring  to  land  too  precipitately,  fell 
into  the  fea  and  was  drowned;  or,  not  having  ikill  enough  to 
manage  his  barge,  as  we  learn  from  Paufaffias  (in  Bosot.), 
perilhed  near  the  ifland  of  Samos.  The  poets  veiled  this 
efcape  under  the  ingenious  fiction  of  wings,  the  invention 
and  ufe  of  which  are  aferibed  to  Dedalus  ; thus  Horace, 
(Od.  1.  i.)  fpeaks  of  them  : 

“ Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis.” 

The  young  and  adventurous  Icarus,  it  is  faid,  difregarded 
the  wife  counfel  of  his  father,  who  recommended  him  not 
to  foar  too  high,  left  the  heat  of  the  fun  fliould  melt  the 
wax  with  which  his  wings  were  faftened,  while  he  himfelf 
flew  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  even  took  care,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  to  moiften  his  wings  from  time 
to  time,  left  they  fliould  be  over-heated ; and  fell  into  the 
fea. 

ICCIUS  Poktus,  or  Itius  Portus,  the  harbour  of  Gaul, 
whence  C velar  embarked  his  troops  for,  the.invafion  of  Eng- 
land. Some  have  referred  this  harbour  to  Bologna,  others 
to  Witfand,  and  others  to  Calais. 
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ICE,  a brittle  tranfparent  body,  formed  of  fome  fluid, 
frozen  or  fixed  by  cold. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  ice  to  water  is  as  eight  to  nine ; 
«r  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  being  I,  that  of  ice  is  .93; 
hence,  being  liglrter  than  water,  it  floats  upon  it.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  ice  was  tried  by  Dr.  Irving,  in  Phipps’s 
voyage  to  the  north  pole  ; who  found,  that  wlien  a piece  of 
the  molt  denfe  ice  which  he  could  meet  with  was  immerfed 
in  fnow-water,  the  thermometer  34°,  fourteen  fifteenth  parts 
funk  under  the  furface  of  the  water : in  brandy  juft  proof, 
it  barely  floated  ; in  rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  it  tell  to  the 
bottom  at  once  and  difiblved  immediately.  This  rarefaction 
of  ice  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles 
produced  in  ice  while  freezing  ; thefe,  being  confiderably 
large  in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  ice  to 
much  fpecifically  lighter.  Accordingly,  it  is  faid,  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  air  is  lodged  in  the  interftices  of 
water,  though  it  has  not  there  any  elaftic  property,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difunion  of  its  particles ; but  thefe  particles 
coming  clofer  together,  and  uniting  as  the  water  freezes, 
light,  expanfive,  and  elaftic  air-bubbles  are  thus  generated, 
and  increafe  in  bulk  as  the  cold  grows  ftronger  ; whence  of 
courfe  the  ice  grows  lighter,  and  thefe  air-bubbles  acquiring 
an  elaftic  force  burft  to  pieces  any  veffel  in  which  the  water 
is  clofely  contained.  But  fnow-water,  or  any  water  long 
boiled  over  the  fire,  affords  an  ice  more  folid  than  ordinary, 
and  with  fewer  bubbles.  Pure  water,  long  kept  in  vacuo, 
and  frozen  afterwards  there,  freezes  much  fooner,  on  being 
expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  cold,  than  water  unpurged  ot 
its  air  and  fet  in  the  open  atmofphere.  And  the  ice  made 
of  water  thus  diverted  of  its  air  will  expand  in  freezing ; 
though  it  is  much  harder,  more  folid  and  tranfparent,  and 
more  ponderous  than  common  ice. 

But  M.  de  Mairan,  in  a differtation  on  ice,  more  jttftly 
attributes  the  increafe  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  under  this 
form,  principally  to  a different  arrangement  of  its  parts  : the 
icy  (kin  on  water,  being  compofed  of  filaments  which  are 
found  to  be  joined  conftantly  and  regularly  at  an  angle  of 
6oJ,  and  which,  by  this  difpolition,  occupy  a greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmentation  of 
the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  and  in  different  trials  a 14th, 
an  1 8th,  and  a 19th  ; but  when  the  water  was  previoufly 
purged  of  air,  only  a 22dpart.  Befides,  ice,  after  its  form- 
ation, continue  s to  expand  by  cold  ; a piece  of  ice,  which 
was  at  firft  only  a fourth  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water, 
on  being  expofed  fome  days  to  the  fro  ft,  became  a 12th  part 
lighter  ; and  thus  lie  accounts  for  the  burlting  ot  ice  in 
ponds.  See  Congelation,  Freezing,  and  Freezing 
Mixture. 

To  make  the  mod  perfedl  ice,  we  fhould  take  the  pureft 
water,  and  perfectly  purge  it  of  its  air  by  the  air-pump  ; 
then  freeze  it  in  the  fevereft  froft,  by  means  of  Mr.  Fahren- 
heit’s contrivance.  Thus  we  obtain  an  ice  of  the  greateft 
hardnefs,  denlity,  purity,  tranfparence,  and  gravity. 

It  appears  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hooke,  in  1663,  that 
ice  refradls  the  light  lefs  than  water  ; whence  he  infers, 
that  the  lightnefs  of  ice,  which  caufes  it  to  fwim  in  water, 
is  not  produced  merely  by  the  fmall  bubbles  which  are 
vifible  in  it,  but  that  it  arifes  from  the  uniform  conftitution 
er  general  texture  of  the  whole  mafs.  This  fa£t  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  M.  de  la  Hire.  Hooke  s Exper.  by 
Derham,  p.  26.  Acad.  Par.  1693.  Mem.  p.  25. 

Dr.  Wollafton  has  fully  confirmed  the  ohfervation  of 
Pr.  Hooke  1 y means  of  an  accurate  inttrument  which  he  lias 
contrived  for  determining  the  refradiion  of  different  fub- 
ftances  ; fo  that  ice  muft  be  confiden  d as  the  lead  refractive 
of  any  known  fubftances  that  are  not  aeriform.  The  refrac- 


tive power  of  ice  is  ftated  by  Dr.  Wollafton,  and  by  Dr. 
Young,  by  calculation,  from  halos,  at  1.3 1.  (See  Re- 
ER action.)  The  capacity  for  heat  of  water  to  ice  is  as 
1. 000  to  .900  ; and  the  heat,  in  a given  meafure,  is  as  1.000 
to .840. 

Ice  is  known  to  evaporate  as  well  as  water,  and  fome  fay 
in  an  equal,  others,  in  a greater  degree.  See  Evapora- 
tion. 

In  the  mountains  of  Swifferland  there  are  immenfe  maffes 
of  ice,  which,  by  the  tradition  and  hiftorics  of  the  country, 
muft.  have  lain  there  many  centuries.  At  certain  times  there 
happen  cracks  in  thefe,  and  by  thefe  cracks  the  vaft  thicknefs 
of  the  maftes  may  in  iome  meafure  be  gueffed  at  ; lome  of 
them  being  three  ©r  four  hundred  ells  deep,  and  vet  none  of 
them  ever  having  gone  through  the  whole  thicknefs. 

T lie  vaft  bodies  of  ice  met  with  in  the  northern  leas,  near 
Hudfon  s bay,  are  furpril'ing  ; fome  of  them  being  immerfed 
a hundred  fathoms  or  more  under  the  furface  of  the  ocean, 
and  a fifth  or  lixth  part  above,  and  three  or  iour  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. See  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  465.  fedl.  2. 

ft  liefe  floating  mountains  of  ice  owe  their  vaft  bulk  and 
durable  nature  to  a caufe  not  confidered  by  many  ; that  is, 
to  their  not  being  common  ice,  but  the  ice  of  fea-water  ; 
many  experiments  proving,  that  in  acid  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
when  the  froft  has  power  over  them,  the  watery  parts  only 
are  affected,  and  the  ice  is  taftelefs,  while  the  liquor  remains 
concentrated,  and  much  ftronger  than  before  at  the  bottom 
or  in  the  centre.  It  was  generally  fuppofed  that  the  faline 
liquors,  and  confequently  fea-water,  were  affed/ted  by  freez- 
ing in  the  fame  manner ; that  is,  its  watery  part  alone  was 
fiozen,  and  the  fait  feparated  from  the  part  fo  congealed  : 
but  Dr.  Lifter  alleges,  that  the  ice  formed  of  fea-water  is 
reahy  fait,  and  does  contain  fea-falt ; and  finally  that  it  is,  by 
means  of  this  fait  contained  in  it,  rendered  more  durable 
than  common  ice.  If  a phial  of  lalt-water  be  expofed  to  the 
air  in  frofty  weather  till  flakes  of  ice  are  found  in  it,  and 
then  brought  into  a warm  room,  thofe  flakes  will  remain 
even  in  that  place  a long  time  undiffolved  ; and  if  they  are 
taken  out  and  expofed  at  a fmall  diftance  to  the  fire,  they 
will  not  run  into  water  as  common  ice  would,  but  they  will 
by  degrees  evaporate,  and  there  will  be  left  only  a little 
white  fait. 

Since  fea-water,  when  frozen,  thus  forms  a very  durable 
ice,  it  appears  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  immenfe  maffes 
of  fuch  ice  found  in  the  northern  feas  fhould  continue  tm- 
diffolved  through  the  whole  year,  and  at  the  return  of  the 
freezing  feafon  remaining  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  at  firft,  they 
muft  of  confequcnce  then  become  much  bigger  by  the  freez- 
ing of  more  ice  about  them  ; and  thus  continuing  to  lofe 
very  little,  and  that  only  by  accidents,  and  annually  to  in- 
creafe  a great  deal,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  become  fo 
large.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 167.836.  See  ^m-Watek. 

Lut  there  have  been  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  thofe  vaft  piles  of  ice,  refembling  whole  lflands,  in 
the  northern  regions.  Some  aferibe  them  to  fnow,  which 
falling  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  cold  climates,  and  melt- 
ing in  the  lea,  accumulates  gradually,  till  thofe  huge  heaps 
are  at  length  formed  : but  the  more  common  opinion  is,  that 
this  ice  is  formed  from  the  frefli  waters  which  flow  from  the 
neighbouring  lands.  It  is  certain  that  great  quantities  of 
floating  ice  are  difeharged  by  the  rivc-r  Oby,  and  kept  in  a 
ftatc  of  conftant  agitation  by  it.  Bartoli  has  written  an 
Italian  treatife  exprefsly  on  ice  and  coagulation.  And  the 
Adfa  Eruditorum  furnifh  us  with  an  account  of  a French 
author  on  the  fame  iubjedf.  See  Coagulation,  Cold, 
and  Crystallization. 

ft  he  formation  or  coagulation  of  icc-illands  has  not  yet 
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teen  thoroughly  inveffigated.  Captain  Cook  (Second 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.)  objefls  to  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  afcribe  them  to  the  freezing  of  the  water  at  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers,  or  great  cataradls,  where  they  accumulate 
till  they  are  broken  off  by  their  own  weight.  He  fays  that 
no  ice  was  found  incorporated  with  earth,  or  any  of  its 
produce,  which  rami  have  been  the  cafe,  if  it  had  been 
coagulated  in  land-waters.  He  doubts  whether  there  be 
any  rivers  in  the  countries  to  which  he  refers  : “ it  is  certain,” 
he  fays,  “ that  we  faw  not  a river  or  flrearti  of  water  on  all 
the  coalt  of  Georgia,  nor  on  any  of  the  fouthern  lands.  Nor 
did  we  ever  fee  a llream  ot  water  run  from  any  of  the  ice- 
iflands.  How  are  we  then  to  fuppofe  that  there  are  large 
rivers  ? The  vallies  are  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with 
everlafting  fnow  ; and,  at  the  fea,  they  terminate  in  icy 
cliffs  of  vail  height.  It  is  here  where  the  ice-iflands  are 
formed  ; not  from  ltreams  of  water,  but  from  confolidated 
fnow  and  fleet,  which  is,  almoll  continually,  falling  or  drift- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  efpecially  in  the  winter, 
when  the  froll  mull  be  intenfe.  During  that  feafon, 
the  ice-cliffs  mull  fo  accumulate  as  to  fill  up  ail  the  bays, 
be  they  ever  fo  large.  This  is  a fadl  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  we  have  feen  it  fo  in  fummer.  Thefe  cliffs 
accumulate  by  continual  falls  of  fnow,  and  what  drifts  from 
the  mountains,  till  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fupport  their 
own  weight  ; and  then  large  pieces  break  off,  which  we 
call  “ice-iflands.”  Such  as  have  a flat  even  furface  mull  be 
of  the  ice  formed  in  the  bays  and  before  the  flat  vallies  : the 
others,  which  have  a tapering  unequal  furface,  mull  be 
formed  on,  or  under  the  fide  of  a coaft  coinpofed  of  pointed 
rocks  or  precipices,  or  fome  fuch  uneven  furface.  For  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  fnow  alone,  as  it  falls,  can  form, 
on  a plain  furface,  fuch  as  the  fea,  fuch  a variety  of  high 
peaks  and  hills,  as  we  fee  011  many  of  the  ice  ides.  It  is 
certainly  more  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  are  formed 
on  a coaft  whofe  furface  is  fomethiqg  fimilar  to  theirs.  I 
have  obferved  that  all  the  ice-iflands  of  any  extent,  and  be- 
fore they  begin  to  break  to  pieces,  are  terminated  by  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  of  clear  ice  or  frozen  fnow,  always  on  one  or 
more  lides,  but  moll  generally  all  round.  Many,  and  thofe 
of  the  largell  fize,  which  had  a hilly  and  fpiral  furface, 
{hewed  a perpendicular  cliff  or  fide  from  the  fummit  of  the 
highell  peak  down  to  its  bale.  This  to  me  was  a con- 
vincing proof  that  thefe,  as  well  as  the  flat  ifles,  ninll  hare 
broken  off  from  fub (lances  like  themfelves ; that  is,  from 
fome  large  tract  of  ice.” 

“ Thefe  ice  cliffs,”  captain  Cook  apprehends,  “ extend 
a good  way  into  the  fea,  in  fome  parts,  efpecially  in  fuch 
as  are  fheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  winds.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  if  ever  the  wind  is  violent  in  the  very  high  lati- 
tudes. And  that  the  lea  will  freeze  over,  or  the  fnow  that 
falls  upon  it,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  we  have  in- 
ftances  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  The  Baltic,  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  llraits  of  Belle-Ifle,  and  many  other 
equally  large  bars,  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  extraordinary  ; for  we  have  found  the 
degree  of  cold  at  the  furface  of  the  fea,  even  in  lummer, 
to  be  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ; confequently, 
nothing  kept  it  from  freezing  but  the  fait  it  contains,  and 
the  agitation  of  its  furface.  Whenever  this  lait  ceafeth  in 
winter,  when  the  froll  is  fet  in,  and  there  comes  a fall  of 
fnow,  it  will  freeze  on  the  furface  as  it  falls,  and  in  a few' 
days,  or  perhaps  in  one  night,  form  fuch  a lheet  of  ice  as 
will  not  be  ealily  broken  up.  Thus  a foundation  will  be 
laid  for  it  to  accumulate  to  any  thickriefs  by  falls  of  fnow, 
without  it  being  at  all  neceffary  for  the  fea-water  to  freeze. 
It  may  be,  by  this  means,  thefe  vail  floats  of  low  ice  are, 


in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  formed,  and  which,  after  they 
break  up,  are  carried  by  the  currents  to  the  north.” 

The  northern  ice  extends  about  g°  from  the  pole  ; the 
fouthern  18®  or  20  ; in  iome  parts  even  30°  ; and  floating  ice 
has  occallonally  been  found  in  both  liemifpheres  as  far  as  40® 
from  the  poles,  and  fometimes,  as  it  has  been  faid,  even  in  lati- 
tude 41 J and  420.  Between  54^  and  Go'  foutli  latitude,  the 
fnow  lies  on  the  ground,  at  the  fea  fide,  throughout  the  fum- 
mer. The  line  ot  perpetual  congelation  is  three  miles 
above  the  furface  at  the  equator,  where  the  mean  heat  is  84°  ; 
at  Teneriffe,  in  latitude  28  , two  miles  ; in  the  latitude  of 
London,  a little  more  than  a mile;  and  in  latitude  So0  north, 
only  1200  feet.  At  the  pole,  according  to  the  analogy  de- 
duced by  Mr.  Kirwan,  from  a comparifon  of  various  ob- 
fervations,  the  mean  temperature  fhould  beji0.  In  Lon- 
don, the  mean  temperature  is  504  at  Rome  and  at  Montpe- 
lier, a little  more  than  6o°  ; in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  70  ’ ; 
and  in  Jamaica,  80  . See  Congelation,  Cooling,  and 
Temperature. 

Sir  Robert  Barker  has  particularly  deferibed  the  procefs 
of  making  ice  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where,  during  his  time,  he 
has  never  feen  any  natural  ice.  For  this  purpofe  they  dig, 
on  a large  open  plain,  three  or  four  pits,  about  thirty  feet 
fquare,  and  two  deep  each  ; the  bottoms  of  which  they  co- 
ver about  eight  inches  or  a foot  thick  with  fugar-cane,  or  the 
Hems  of  the  large  Indian  corn,  dried.  O11  this  bed  are 
placed  in  rows  a number  of  fmall  (hallow  unglazed  earthen 
pans,  formed  of  a very  porous  earth,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  deep  ; which,  at  the 
dulk  of  the  evening,  they  fill  with  foft  water  that  had  been 
boiled.  In  the  morning,  before  fun-rife,  the  ice-makers  at- 
tend at  the  pits,  and  collect  what  wras  frozen  in  balkets, 
which  they  convey  to  the  place  of  prefervation.  This  is 
generally  prepared  on  fome  high  dry  fituation,  by  finking  a 
pit  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  lining  it  firlt  with  draw,  and 
then  with  a coarfe  kind  of  blanketing.  The  ice  is  depo- 
fited  in  this  pit,  and  beat  down  with  rammers,  till  at  length 
its  ow'ii  accumulated  cold  again  freezes  it,  and  forms  one  fo- 
lk! mafs.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  well  fecured  from  the  ex- 
terior air  with  ftraw  and  blankets,  and  a thatched  roof  is 
thrown  over  the  whole.  The  quantity  of  ice  formed  by  the 
method  above  deferibed,  depends  on  a light  atmofphere,  and 
clear  ferene  weather.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxv.  pt.  ii.  art.  22. 
See  Cooling,  and  Cooling  of  Liquors. 

Ice -bergs  are  large  bodies  ot  ice  filling  the  vallies  between 
the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes  ; the  face  of  which 
towards  the  fea  i3  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  a very  lively 
light  green  colour.  Some  of  thefe  are  at  lealt  three  hundred 
-feet  high. 

Ice,  Blink  of  the.  See  Blink  of  the  Ice. 

What  is  called  the  ice-blink  in  Greenland  is  an  amazing 
congeries  of  ice,  at  the  mouth  of  an  inlet,  the  lplendour  of 
which  is  difeerned  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues.  It  is 
faid  to  extend  in  magnificent  arches  for  about  24  miles. 

Ice -boat,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  is  a kind  of  barge,  having 
a fquare  and  very  Hoping  tiead,  made  very  flrong  and  fhod 
with  iron,  which  is  drawn  along  canals  by  fcveral  horfes, 
during  frolls,  to  break  the  ice,  when  it  is  not  too  thick  to 
he  thus  broken,  and  there  is  a profpetl  of  its  not  forming 
again.  A light  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat  has  fometimes  been 
uTed  on  the  ice,  for  the  purpofe  of  refeuing  Headers  and 
others,  where  the  ice  has  broken  in,  and  fuch  are  alfo  called 
ice-boats,  of  which  a model  by  count  Bci  fhtold  is  preferved 
in  the  Repolitory  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi. 
Clafs  iv.  N 134,  which  is  deferibed  vol.  x.  p.  277  of  the 
Society’s  Tranlaflions. 

Ice  -home,  in  Geology,  is  employed  to  deferibe  the  man- 
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rier  in  which  large  fragments  of  rocks  have  been  tranf- 
porfed,  to  places  far  diftant  from  their  native  fituations,  on 
maffes  of  ice,  floating  on  the  ocean,  before  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  its  prefent  limits  : according  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Jatnefon,  Geognofy,  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  Mr.  Playfair  fup- 
pofes,  in  his  illurtration  of  the  Huttonian  theory,  § 348,  that 
glaciers  or  inclined  planes  of  ice,  exiffing'on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  previous  to  the  excavation  of  vallies,  were  the 
means  of  tranfporting  many  of  fuch  blocks,  tbofe  of  gra- 
nite in  particular  ; an  opinion  ably  combated  by  M.  De  Luc, 
in  his  Geology,  $ 234:  but  whofe  explanation  of  this  im- 
portant and  very  common  phenomenon,  that  they  were 
projefted  into  the  air,  from  chaims,  or  fiffures  in  the  earth, 
extending  down  to  certain  great  fubterranean  caverns,  by  the 
force  of  vaft  currents  of  air  and  water  iifuing  therefrom,  feems 
(fays  Mr.  Farey)  lefs  probable,  than  that  recently  offered  by 
himfelf,  viz.  that  the  extraneous  blocks  of  ftone,  and  all 
other  alluvial  matters  found  on  mountains  and  hills,  were 
tra’nfported  during  the  diflurbed  and  reverfed  action  of  gra- 
vity, occafioned  by  the  perigeic  vifits  of  a former  fatellite. 
See  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  6. 

lc  E-cream,  Method  of  making.  Take  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  rafpberry, 
or  currant,  or  pine,  a quarter  part  as  much  of  the  juice  or 
jam  as  of  the  cream  ; after  beating  and  draining  the  mixture 
through  a cloth,  put  it  with  a little  juice  of  lemon  into 
the  mould,  which  is  a pewter  veffel,  and  varying  in  fize 
and  fhape  at  pleafure  ; cover  the  mould,  and  place  it  in  a pail 
about  two-thirds  full  of  ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of 
fait  have  been  thrown  ; turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold 
with  a q/uick  motion  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  mill- 
ing chocolate,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; then  let  it  red  as  long 
and  turn  it  again  for  the  fame  time  ; and  having  let  it  to  dand 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and  to 
be  fent  to  table. 

Lemon  juice  and  fugar,  and  the  juices  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  are  frozen  without  cream,  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it 
fliould  be  well  mixed. 

Ice -houfe,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  building  funk  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  ice  for  ule  during  the 
lumrner  feafon,  when  the  weather  becomes  hot. 

Situation — The  proper  fituation  for  an  ice-houfe,  is  that 
of  a dry  fpot  of  ground  ; as  wherever  there  is  moiflure  the 
ice  will  be  liable  to  diflblve ; of  courfe  in  all  drong  foils, 
which  retain  the  wet,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  make 
drains  all  round  the  houfes  to  carry  off  moiflure  ; as  when 
this  is  lodged  near  them,  it  will  occafion  a damp,  which 
is  always  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  of  ice  in  them. 

The  afpedf  of  ice-houfes  fliould  be  towards  the  ead  or 
fouth-eafl,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning  fun  to  expel 
the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious  than  warmth  ; 
for  which  rcafon,  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ice-houfe  tend 
to  its  difadvantage. 

The  bed  foil  for  an  ice-houfe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk,  as  it 
conveys  away  the  wade  water  without  any  artificial  drain  ; 
next  to  that,  loofe  flony  earth,  or  gravelly  foil. 

The  places  fliould  likewife  be  elevated,  that  there  may 
be  defeent  enough  to  convey  oft  any  wet  that  may  happen 
near  them,  or  from  the  ice  melting  ; and  alfo  as  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air  as  poffible  ; not  under  the  drip,  or 
inthefhadeof  trees,  as  is  too  often  the  pradfice,  under  the 
fuppofition,  that  if  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  ice  will  melt 
away  in  fummer,  which  never  can  be  the  cafe  where  there 
is  fufficient  care  tak  u to  exclude  the  external  air,  as  the 
heat  of  the  fun  e an  never  penetrate  through  the  double  arches 
of  the  buildings,  fo  as  to  add  any  warmth  to  the  internal  air  ; 


while,  when  entirely  open  to  the  fun  and  wind,  all  damps 
and  vapours  are  readily  removed. 

Shape. — The  external  form  of  the  building  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  ; but  for  the  well,  into 
which  the  ice  is  put,  a circular  form  is  the  mod  convenient ; 
the  depth  and  diameter  of  it  being  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  wanted  ; but  it  is  always  bed  to  have  fuf- 
ficient  room,  as  when  the  houfe  is  well  built  it  will  keep  the 
ice  two  or  three  years  : and  there  will  be  this  advantage  in 
having  it  large  enough  to  contain  ice  for  two  years’  con- 
fumption,  that  if  a mild  winter  fliould  happen,  when 
there  is  no  ice  to  be  had,  there  will  be  a dock  to  fupply  the 
want  in  the  houfe  already. 

Where  the  quantity  wanted  is  not  great,  a well  of  fix 
feet  diameter,  and  eight  feet  deep,  will  be  large  enough, 
but  for  a large  confumption,  it  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  nine 
or  ten  feet  diameter,  and  as  many  deep  : where  the  fituation 
is  either  of  a dry  chalky,  gravelly,  or  landy  kind,  the  pit 
may  be  made  entirely  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; but 
in  drong  loamy,  clayey,  or  moifl  ground,  it  will  be  better  to 
raife  it  fo  high  above  the  furface,  as  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  foil  about  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  well  there  fhould  be  a fpace  about 
two  feet  deep  left,  for  receiving  any  moiflure  which  may  drain 
from  the  ice,  and  a filial!  underground  drain  fliould  be  laid 
from  this,  to  carry  off  the  wet  ; over  this  fpace  fliould  be 
placed  a drong  grate  of  wood,  to  let  the  moiflure  fall  down 
which  may  at  any  time  happen,  from  the  inching  of  the  ice. 
The  fides  of  the  well  mud  be  walled  up  with  brick  or  done 
at  lead  two  feet  thick  ; but  if  it  be  thicker  it  will  be  better, 
as  the  thicker  the  walls  arc  made,  the  lefs  danger  there  is  of 
the  well  being  affeCted  by  external  caufes.  When  the  wall 
of  the  well  is  brought  within  three  feet  of  the  furface,  there 
mud  be  another  outer  arch  or  wall  begun,  which  mud  be 
carried  up 'to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  intended  arch  of 
the  well ; and  if  there  be  a fecond  arch  turned  over  from 
this,  it  will  add  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  ; but  this  mud 
depend  on  the  perfon  who  builds  going  to  the  cxpence. 
When  not,  the  plate  into  which  the  roof  is  to  be  framed 
mud  be  laid  on  this  outer  wall,  which  fhould  be  carried  high 
enough  above  the  inner  arch  to  admit  of  a door  way  in,  to 
get  out  the  ice.  Where  the  building  is  to  be  covered  with 
flate  or  tiles,  there  fliould  be  a thicknefs  of  reeds,  draw,  or 
other  fimilar  materials  laid  under,  to  guard  againd  the  effedt’s 
of  the  fun  and  external  air  ; where  they  are  laid  two  feet 
thick,  and  pladercd  over  with  lime  and  hair,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  heat  penetrating  in  fuch  a way  as  to  prove 
injurious. 

The  external  wall  of  the  houfe  need  not  be  built  circular, 
but  of  any  other  form,  as  fquare,  hexangular,  or  octangular  • 
and  where  it  ftands  much  in  fight  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
make  it  a pleating  objeCt  to  the  fight. 

But  ice-houfes  may  be  built  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have 
alcove  feats  in  the  front,  having  paffages  to  get  out,  and  put 
in  the  ice  behind  them  ; or  the  entrance  may  be  behind,  to 
the  north  ; fmail  paffages  being  left  next  the  feats,  through 
which  to  enter  to  take  out  the  ice,  a large  door  being  con- 
trived with  a porch  wide  enough  for  a fmail  cart  to  back  in, 
to  (hoot  down  the  ice  upon  the  floor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  where  it  may  be  well  broken  before  it  is  put  down. 
The  aperture  of  this  mouth  of  the  well  need  not  be  more 
than  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  which  will  be  large 
enough  to  put  down  the  ice,  a done  being  left  to  flop  it  with, 
which  mud  be  clofed  up  as  fecurely  as  poffible  after  the  ice  is 
put  in,  and  all  the  vacant  fpace  above  and  between  this  and 
the  outer  door  be  filled  clofe  with  barley  draw,  or  other 
fimilar  materials  to  exclude  the  external  air  from  entering. 
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The  door  to  enter  by  for  taking  out  the  ice  ihould  be  no 
larger  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  coming  at  the  ice, 
and  mu  ft  be  ftrong  and  clofe  to  exclude  the  air,  and  at  five 
or  fix  feet  diftance  from  this  another  door  fhould  be  con- 
trived. which  mould  be  clofely  fhut  before  the  inner  door  is 
opened,  whenever  the  ice  is  taken  out  of  the  houfe. 

When  , the  houfe  is  thus  finifhed,  it  fhould  have  time  to 
dry  before  the  ice  is  put  intuit  ; as  when  the  walls  are  green 
the  damp  oi  them  .frequently  diffolves  the  ice.  And  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  upon  the  wooden  grate,  fome  fmall  fag- 
gots Ihould  be  laid  ; and  if  upon  thefe  a layer  of  reeds  be 
placed  fmooth  fot  the  ice  to  reft  upon,  it  will  be  better  than 
ilravv,  which  is  commonly  ufed. 

Proper  fort  of  Ice.- — In  the  choice  of  the  ice,  the  thinner 
it  is  the  better  it  may  be  broken  to  powder ; as  the  fmaller 
it  is  broken  the  better  it  v,  ill  unite  when  put  into  the  well. 
In  putting  it  in,  it  fhould  be  rammed  clofe,  and  a fpace  left 
between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  well,  by  draw  being  placed 
for  the  purpofe,  fo  as  to  give  paffage  to  any  moifture  that 
may'  be  collected  by  the  diflblving  of  the  ice  on  the  top  or 
other  wife. 

In  putting  the  ice  into  the  houfe,  fome  mix  a little  nitre 
with  it,  to  make  it  congeal  more  fully  ; but  this  is  not  ne- 
ceffary. 

As  the  ice  becomes  folid  in  the  well,  an  iron  crow  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  it  up  with. 

. The  ice-hotife  is,  as  has  been  feen.,.  capable  of  being  made 
an  ornamental  building  ; but  this  is  feldom  done  ; it  being 
generally  placed  in  a fequeftered  fpot,  on  the  fide  of  a hill 
or  (loping  ground,  the  Safe  of  which  is  lower  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  the  outfide  being  well  banked  up  with 
earth,  to  keep  out  all  external  air  and  heat,  and  neatly  co- 
vered with  turf  or  thatch. 

To  conftruft  an  ice-houfe,  firft  clioofe  a proper  place  at 
a convenient  diftance  from  the  dwelling-houfe  or  houfes  it  is 
to  ferve  : dig  a cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of  the  dimenfions 
fpecified  in  the  defign)  of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone, 
finking  the  bottom,  concave,  to  form  a refervoir  for  the 
wafte  water  till  it  can  drain  off ; if  the  foil  requires  it,  cut 
a drain  to  a confiderable  diftance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out 
of  the  fide  of  the  hill,  or  into  a well,  to  make  it  communi- 
cate with  the  fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a Jl'mk  or  air- 
trap,  marked  / ( Plate  XX.  Mfcellany, fig.  5.)  by  finking 
the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place  as  it  is  high,  and  bring 
a partition  from  the  top  an  inch  or  more  into  the  water, 
which  will  conftantly  be  in  the  trap,  and  will  keep  the  well 
air-tight.  Work  up  a fufficicnt  number  of  brick  piers  to 
receive  a cart-wheel,  to-be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards 
to  receive  the  ice  ; lay  hurdles  and  ftraw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  iee  drain  through,  and  ferve  as  a 
floor.  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  be  nine  inches 
thick,  the  fides  to  be  done  in  fteened  brickwork,  i.  e.  wi th- 
ou: mortar,  and  wrought  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the 
work  ; the  filling-in  behind  fhould  be  with  gravel,  loofe 
Hones,  or  brick-bats,  that  the  water  which  drains  thi'ough 
the  fides  may  the  more  eafily  efcape  into  the  well.  The 
doors  of  the  ice-houfe  fhould  be  made  as  clofe  as  poffible, 
and  bundles  of  ftraw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to 
keep  out  the  air.  . 

Defcription  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters  : 
a The  line  firft  dug  out. 
b The  brick  circumference',  of  the  cell. 
c The  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
d The  leffer  diameter  of  the  cell. 
e The  cart  wheel,  or  joifts  and  hurdles. 

J | lie  piers  to  receive  the  wheel  or  floor. 
g The  principal  receptacle  for  ftraw. 


iner  paffage, 
rft  entrance,  > 
uter  door,  J 


each  of  thefe  paffages  has  a fepa- 
rate  door. 


h The  inner  paffage, 
i The  firft 
k The  outer 
/ An  air-trap. 
m The  well. 

n The  profile  of  the  piers. 

0 The  ice  filled  in. 
p The  height  of  the  cone. 
q The  dome  worked  in  two  half-brick  arches, 
r The  arched  paffage. 

.r  The  door-ways  inferted  in  the  walls. 
t The  floor  of  the  paffage. 

u An  aperture  through  which  the  ice  may  be  put  into  the 
cell ; this  mull  be  covered  next  the  crown  of  the  dome,  and 
then  filled  with  earth. 

x The  doping  door,  againft  which  the  ftraw  fhould  be 
laid. 

The  ice,  when  to  be  put  in,  fhould  be  collect  ed  during  the 
froft,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed  down  hard  in 
the  llrata  of  not  more  than  a foot,  in  order  to  make  it  one 
complete  body  ; the  care  in  putting  it  in,  and  well  ram- 
ming it,  tends  much  to  its  prefervation. 

In  a feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities, fnow  may  be  fubftituted. 

Ice  may  be  preferved  in  a dry'  place  under  ground,  by 
covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,  or  reeds.  Phil  Trani. 
NJ  84.  p.  140.  See  Snow. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  : the  ice-houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only  be  a 
deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  they  can  ealily  carry  out  a drain,  to  let 
out  the  water  which  is  feparated  at  any  time  from  the  ice, 
that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the  reft.  If  the  ground  is 
tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line  the  fides  with  any  thing, 
but  leave  them  naked,  and  only  make  a covering  of  thatch 
over  the  top  of  the  hole  ; this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure 
fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice  taken  from  the  pureft  and  cleared 
water  ; becaufe  they  do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  to 
fet  the  bottles  in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine-.  They 
firft  cover  the.  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay 
in  the  ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram- 
ming in  a large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between  : they  thus 
carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover  the  furface 
with  chaff,  and  in  this  manner  it  will  keep  as  long  as  they 
pleafe. 

When  they  take  any  of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the 
lump  up  in  chaff,  and  it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  dillant 
place,  without  wafte  or  running.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 8.  See 
Ice. 


Ice,  Palace  of,  a palace  built  of  ice  by  the  emprefs  Anne 
of  Ruffia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  in  1740,  52  feet  long, 
which,  when  illuminated,  had  a furprifing  effect. 

Ice  -plant,  in  Botany.  See  MesembryanthemU.V. 

ICELAND,  in  Geography,  the  largeft  ifiand  in  Europe 
next  to  Great  Britain,  is  furrounded  by  that  part  of  the 
northern  fea  which  geographers  have  called  the  Deucaledo- 
nian  ocean.  Its  length,  from  the  moil  weftern  cape  to  the 
molt , eaftern,  is  about  260  Btitifh  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  about  200  miles.  Mallet  indeed  reckons 
its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  at  about  112  Danifh  miles  (12 
to  a degree),  and  its  mean  breadth  50. of  thofe  miles.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  about  50,000,  or 
one  to  the  fquare  mile.  Nature  herfelf  hath  marked  out  the 
diviiion  of  this  ifiand.  Two  long  chains  of  mountains  run 
from  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts,  rifing  by 
degrees  till  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  ifiand,  from  whence 
two  other  chains  of  fmaller  hills  gradually  defeend  till  they 

reach 
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reach  the  coaffs  that  lie  N.  and  S.  ; thus  making  a primary 
diviflon  of  the  country  into  four  quarters  ( Aerdingers), 
which  are  ditlinguilhed  by  the  four  points  of  the  compafs 
towards  which  they  lie.  The  whole  ifland  can  be  confidered 
only  as  one  vail  mountain,  interfperfed  with  long  and  deep 
vallies,  concealing  in  its  bofom  heaps  of  minerals,  of  vitri- 
fied and  bituminous  fubilances,  and  riling  on  all  lides  out 
of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  a Ihort  blunted  cone.  Earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  have  through  all  ages  defolated  this 
unhappy  ifland,  “ while  it  abounds  in  fulphur  and  fubter- 
ranean  fires,  and  volcanoes  appear  in  every  quarter.  It  would 
be  too  bold  a theory  (fays  Pinkerton),  to  fuppofe  that  fo 
wide  an  expanfe  was  ejected  from  the  fea ; not  to  mention 
that  the  furturband,  or  carbonated  wood,  found  at  a great 
depth,  evinces  a moll  remote  vegetation.  The  higheil 
mountains  clothed  with  perpetual  fnovv  are  ilyled  “ Yokuls 
and  of  thefe  Snaeflal,  hanging  over  the  fea  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  ifland,  is  effeemed  the  higheil,  being  computed  at 
6860  feet.  The  mountains  are  faid  to  be  chiefly  fand-llone, 
pudding-done,  with  petro-filex,  lleatite,  and  argillaceous 
fchillus.  The  calcareous  fpar  of  Iceland  is  celebrated 
iince  the  days  of  Newton  for  its  double  refraction  : calce- 
dony,  zeolite,  lava,  pumice,  black  obiidian,  and  malachite,  or 
copper  llaladlites,  are  among  its  mineral  produdlions.’’  Of 
Hecla  we  have  already  given  an  account  under  that  article. 
The  mountains  of  Krabla,  near  Mywatn,  in  the  N.  W., 
and  of  Kattlegia,  were  more  known  than  Hecla  by  their 
eruptions  in  the  1 8th  century.  The  mountains  of  Iceland 
exhibit  indications  of  their  containing  iron,  copper,  and 
iilver  ore.  In  this  ifland  there  are  no  fait  fprings,  but  fait 
has  been  found  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes  or  burning  moun- 
tains. Woods  rarely  occur,  but  many  large  trees  are  driven 
hither  by  the  fea,  efpecially  on  the  N.  coalt,  where,  for 
want  of  Ihipping  to  export  it  for  fale,  it  is  differed  to  lie 
and  rot.  Shrubs,  on  which  grow  all  forts  of  berries,  as 
juniper-berries,  black-Derries,  &c.  are  burnt  in  great  abund- 
ance every  year  for  charcoal,  ufed  by  the  natives  in  their 
forges.  On  fome  of  the  mountains,  many  of  which,  con- 
fiding merely  of  rocks  and  fand,  are  barren,  there  are 
plains  of  leveral  miles  in  extent  covered  with  verdure  and 
producing  line  grafs  ; between  other  mountains  difperfed 
over  the  ifland,  there  are  vallies  which  afford  plentiful  11011- 
rifhment  for  cattle.  The  fined  padures  are  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  grafs  fprings  rapidly  and  to  a 
great  height.  The  cattle  are  generally  driven  among  the 
mountains  to  graze,  where  they  find  good  pailure ; but  the 
grafs  that  grows  near  the  habitations  of  the  Icelanders  is 
referred  for  winter  fodder.  Iceland,  though  a very  moun- 
tainous country,  is  interfered  with  roads  which  are  pafTable 
for  horfes  ; and  carriages,  which  were  formerly  ufed,  being 
now  laid  aiide,  fome  hundreds  of  pack-horfes  pals  annually 
over  the  mountains  from  the  north  to  the  trading  places  in 
the  fouth  parts  of  the  ifland ; and  thefe  are  loaded  with 
butter,  woollen  manufactures.  See.  which  are  bartered  for 
other  commodities.  The  boiling  fprings  of  Iceland  prefect 
a Angular  phenomenon  ; that  of  Geyfer  to  the  N.  of  Skall 
holdt  is  the  moll  remarkable,  riling  from  an  aperture  19 
feet  in  diameter,  and  fpringing  at  intervals  to  the  height  of 
<50  or  even  90  feet.  The  chief  rivers  of  Iceland  are  in  the 
eall  ; the  Skalfande,  the  Oxarfird,  and  the  Brua,  all  flow- 
ing from  the  S.  to  the  N.  fome  are  white  with  lime,  and 
others  fmell  of  fulphur.  The  common  fuel  of  the  country 
is  turf,  fome  of  which  emits  a llrong  fulphureous  fmell  ; and 
even  filh-hones  are  burnt  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland.  Ice- 
land affords  a great  variety  of  falubrious  and  medicinal  herbs  ; 
bread  is  little  known  among  the  common  people,  who 
cannot  purchafe  that  which  is  imported  into  the  harbours  ; 


but  fubfill  chiefly  on  frefli  and  dried  Afh,  and  alfo  on  milk, 
oatmeal,  and  flelh.  In  times  of  fcarcity  they  are  conilrained 
to  prepare  flour  of  various  plants  deferibed  by  Von  Troil; 
and  their  common  diink  is  milk,  and  alfo  a liquor  called 
“ Syra,”  which  is  four  whey,  kept  in  calks  and  left  to 
ferment : beer  being  fuarce.  Bears  are  frequently  driven 
to  this  ifland  with  the  large  flakes  of  ice  from  Greenland ; 
but  they  are  dellroyed  by  the  inhabitants  ; fo  that  the  only 
wild  brails  to  be  feen  in  the  ifland  are  brown  and  white  foxes. 
The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  llrong  and  mettlefome  ; and  thofe 
that  are  broken  for  the  faddle  excepted,  they  lie  in  the 
open  air  through  the-  year,  and  fubfill  in  winter  on  the 
fodder  which  they  can  ferape  from  under  the  ice  and  fnow. 
Sheep  are  numerous,  fo  that  a Angle  perfon  poffeffes  a 
flock  of  three,  four,  or  Ave  hundred.  In  winter  they  are 
driven  to  fhelter  at  night,  and  alio  in  very  fevere  weather 
during  the  day.  Their  large  caves  afford  convenient  places 
of  refort.  In  winter  the  flicep  are  occalionally  turned  out, 
when  the  weather  is  fair  and  mild,  to  pick  up  what  they 
can  And  under  the  fnow  ; and  if  at  fuch  times  they  are 
furprized  by  a great  fall  of  fnow,  they  form  themfelves  into 
a compact  bodv,  laying  their  heads  together  in  the  centre; 
and  thus  arranged  they  are  covered  with  fnow,  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  lo  as  to  be  unable  to  extricate  them- 
felves without  the  affiftance  of  their  owner.  In  this  feafon 
of  hunger  and  dillrefs,  they  have  been  lometimes  known  to 
eat  one  another’s  wool.  Goats  in  this  ifland  are  few.  Some 
of  the  Iceland  oxen  and  cows  have  no  horns;  and  in  the 
fouthern  parts  they  are  fed  with  lifh  bones,  and  the  water 
in  which  the  Aflt  was  boiled.  Here  are  no  hogs ; few 
cats  ; but  dogs  are  numerous.  Poultry  and  tame  foul  are 
fcaree,  the  feeding  of  them  being  dear  ; fwans,  wild  geefe, 
and  dueks  are  plentiful ; and  among  the  latter  we  may 
mention  the  eider,  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  which*  are  fo 
much  valued.  Snipes,  woodcocks,  & c.  are  alfo  found  in 
this  ifland.  The  birds  of  prey  are  the  eagle,  hawk,  raven, 
and  falcon,  the  latter  being  reckoned  the  bell  in  Europe. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
fea,  fupply  the  natives  with  various  forts  of  Alii  in  great 
abundance.  The  cod-Alhery  near  Iceland  begins  at  the  point 
of  Brederwick,  and  ends  at  that  of  Langernefs,  run- 
ning by  Cape  North  and  the  ifle  of  Grims,  and  has  oc- 
cupied more  than  200  Dutch  vefl'els  and  about  So  French. 
The  Icelanders  are  naturally  robull  and  vigorous ; but 
their  ltrength  is  foon  exhaulted  by  the  hardfhips  they  en- 
dure at  fea  in  their  Afheries  ; fo  that  about  the  age  of 
fifty  years  thev  are  generally  afflicted  with  diforders  of  the 
brcail  and  lungs,  and  few  attain  to  advanced  age.  In  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  this  ifland  was  greatly  depo- 
pulated by  a pellilence  called  the  “ Black  death,”  and  in 
1784  a dreadful  mortality  carried  off  19,488  horfes,  6800 
beeves,  129,947  Iheep,  if  the  account  given  by  Catteau 
(vol.  i.)  be  not  exaggerated.  The  exports  from  Iceland 
are  principally  dried  lifh,  fahed  mutton,  beef,  butter,  train- 
oil,  tallow,  coarfe  and  line  jackets  of  wadmul,  woollen 
Hackings  and  gloves,  red  wool,  Iheep-fkins,  fox-tails  of 
various  colours,  feathers,  and  particularly  eider-down,  quills, 
falcons,  and  hawks.  The  imports  to  Iceland  are  chiefly 
iron,  horfes’  lhaes,  timber,  meal,  bread,  brandy,  wine,  to- 
bacco, coarfe  linen,  a few  Aiken  Huffs,  and  domeffic  uten- 
Als.  Trie  Aril  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  a colony  of 
Norwegians,  who,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  tyranny 
of  Harold  Harfagre,  retired  thither  in  the  year  874.  The 
government  was  an  ariffocratic  republic  for  about  387  years, 
till  in  1261  it  fubmitted  to  Norway.  The  prefent  inhabit- 
ants, being  of  Norwegian  extratt,  have  few  peculiar  man- 
ners; but  retain  more  of  the  ancient  drefs  and  cufloms  of 
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their  anceflors.  The  Icelandic  language  is  the  moft  ancient 
and  venerable,  and  of  courfe  the  pureft  dialed!  of  the  Gothic. 
It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  profound  fcholars, 
who  have  confidered  it  as  the  parent  of  the  Norwegian, 
Danifh,  and  Swedifh,  and  in  a great  degree  of  the  Englifh, 
though  this  lalt  may  probably  be  more  connected  with  the 
Trific,  and  other  dialects  of  the  north  of  Germany.  In 
the  ancient  Icelandic  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  as  follows : 

“ Fader  uor  fom  ell  i Himlum.  Helgad  warde  thitt 
natr.a.  Tilkomme  thitt  Rikie.  Skie  thin  vilie  fo  fom  i 
Huntnalam  fo  och  po  ordaune.  Wort  dachlicka  Brodh 
gif  os  i dagh.  Ogh  foclat  os  uora  Skuldar  fo  fom  ogh  vi 
forlate  them  os  Skildighe  are.  Ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i Freltalfan. 
Utan  frels  os  ifra  ondo.  Amen.’’ 

In  Iceland,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  letters  flourifhed 
in  a very  high  degree  from  the  nth  to  the  14th  century; 
and  independent  of  the  fabulous  fagas,  which  were  very 
numerous,  the  folid  and  valuable  works  then  produced  in 
that  ifland  might  till  a confiderable  catalogue.  From  Ice- 
land we  derived  the  “ Edda”  (which  fee),  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  Gothic  mythology.  From  Iceland 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Orcadians,  drew 
their  chief  intelligence  concerning  their  ancient  hiftory  : 
Snorro  in  particular  being  ilyled  the  Herodotus  of  the 
North  : anti  the  Landuama,  or  book  of  the  origins  of  Ice- 
land, is  an  unique  work,  difplaying  the  names  ana  property 
of  all  the  original  fettlers,  and  the  circumftances  ai  tending 
the  dillributioH  of  a barbaric  colony.  There  tlill  exiits  in 
Iceland  a bath,  built  by  Snorro,  in  the  13th  century  ; but 
the  edifices  being  of  timber,  no  remains  of  them  exill. 

In  this  ifland  there  are  properly  no  towns  ; neverthelefs 
the  houfes  of  the  Iceland  company,  fuppreffed  on  account 
of  its  commercial  monopoly  in  1759,  at  the  twenty-two 
ports  or  harbours,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  at  each 
harbour,  have  been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  towns  ; 
though  they  are  only  trading  places.  We  have  already  faid 
that  Iceland  confiils  of  four  quarters,  feparated  from  one 
another  by  ridges  of  mountains.  The  north  quarter  con- 
flitutes  the  diocefe  of  Holun,  containing  J40  churches. 
The  other  three  quarters  are  included  in  the  diocefe  of 
Skalholt,  to  which  belong  163  churches.  Thefe  two 
bfihoprics  are  only  valued  at  150/.  each.  The  religion  of 
this  ifland  as  well  as  of  the  Danifh  dominions  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  the  Lutheran.  Iceland  was  converted  to 
Chriflianity  at  the  fame  period  with  Norway,  in  the  reign  of 
Olaf  I.  There  are  two  Latin  fchools  maintained  at  the 
royal  expence  in  Iceland.  The  winter  feafon  in  this  ifland 
is  uoexpedledly  moderate,  fo  as  generally  to  permit  the 
natives  to  cut  turf  even  in  January.  In  this  extenlive 
ifland  there  is  not  much  room  for  agriculture ; which  has 
however  greatly  declined  fince  the  period  of  the  republic, 
when  treatifes  were  written  on  this  interefling  fubjedf.  N. 
Iat.  63°  15' to  67'  15'.  W.  long.  10  to  250. 

Iceland,  or  IJland  Cryjlal.  See  Crystal  of  Iceland. 

1CELE,  in  Mythology , the  fon  of  Sleep,  according  to 
the  fable,  and  brother  of  Morpheus,  who  is  faid  to  have  the 
power  of  changing  hiinfelf  into  a variety  of  forms  ; “ va- 
rias  imitantia  formas  foinnia,  delulae  mentis  imago.’’  Ovid. 
Met,  lib.  ii.  c.  630. 

ICENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Britifli  people,  who 
were  lituated  to  the  north  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  inha- 
bited that  country,  which  is  now  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  This 
nation  is  called  by  feveral  diflerent  names  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  as  Simeni  by  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by 
Caefar,  &c.  They  do  not  leem  to  have  made  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans,  at  their  fir  it  invalion  under  Cpefar, 
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but  made  their  fubmiffion  at  the  fame  time  with  feveral  of 
the  neighbouring  ffates.  (Csef.  Beil.  Gal.  1.  v.  c.  14.) 
At  the  next  invalion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Iceni 
entered  into  a voluntary  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; but 
foon  after,  joining  with  feme  other  Britifli  tribes  in  a 
revolt,  they  were  defeated  in  a great  battle  by  Oftorius 
Scapula,  the  fecond  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  A.  1). 
50,  and  reduced  to  a flate  of  fubjedliou.  For  fome 
time  after  this  they  were  treated  with  much  favour  and 
indulgence  by  the  Romans,  and  even  allowed  to  live 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Prafutagus,  their  own 
native  fovereign.  But  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the 
Iceni  were  fo  much  enraged  at  fome  grievous  infults  which 
were  offered  to  his  widow  and  daughters,  by  the  luff  and 
avarice  of  certain  powerful  Romans,  that  they  broke  out 
into  a fecond  revolt,  much  more  violent  than  the  firlt.  In 
this  revolt  they  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Boadicea, 
the  brave  and  injured  widow  of  their  late  king  ; and  being 
joined  by  feveral  other  Britifli  ilates,  they  did  many  cruel 
injuries  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies.  But  being  at  length 
entirely  defeated  in  battle,  with  prodigious  daughter,  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  A.D.  61,  they  were  reduced  to  a ffate 
of  total  and  final  fubjedtion  to  the  Roman  government  ; and 
the  Romans  took  great  pains  to  keep  them  in  this  ffate  of 
fubjedtion,  by  building  many  ftrong  forts,  Rations,  and 
towns  in  their  country.  (Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  40,  41, 
42.)  The  capital  of  the  Iceni,  which  is  called  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  Venta  Icenoruni,  was  fituated  at  Caiiter,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wintfar,  about  three  miles  from 
Norwich,  where  fome  veftiges  of  its  walls  are  ffill  difeern- 
ible.  Several  of  the  Roman  flations  in  the  country  of  the 
Iceni  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Iter  of  Antoninus  ; as  Villa 
Fauflini,  Ieiani,  Camboricum,  Durolipons,  and  Durobrivas ; 
i.  e.  St.  Edmundfbury,  Ic Thorough,  Cliefterford,  Waltham, 
and  Caifler  on  the  Nen.  Some  other  places  in  the  fame 
country  are  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Iter,  as  Venta  Icenorum, 
Sitomagus,  and  Combretonium,  i.  e.  Caifler,  Wulpit,  and 
Stretford.  T wo  places  011  the  fea-coall  are  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  Branodunum  and  Garononum,  i.  e.  Bran- 
cafler  and  Yarmouth,  in  which  firong  garrifons  were  kept 
by  the  Romans  to  protedl  the  country  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Saxon  pirates.  The  territories  of  the  Iceni  made  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  Britannia  Prima.  Henry’s 
Hiit.  vol.  i. 

ICESIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Sicilian 
fea.  Ptolemy. 

ICH-DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  fignifying  in  High  Dutch,  I ferve. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  judges  it  to  be  Saxon,  Ic  thien  ; the 
Saxon  d,  with  a tranfverfe  itroke,  being  the  fame  with  th  ; 
and  fignifying,  / ferve , or  am  a fervent,  as  the  minifters  of 
the  Saxon  kings  were  called  thiens  or  thanes.  See  Crowns 
of  Britifh  Princes. 

ICHNiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, placed  by  Pliny  on  the  fea-coall  near  the  Axius. — ■ 
Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotomia,  pn.the  banks  of  the 
river  Billicha,  N.W.  of  Nicephorium.  This  town  took  part 
with  the  Romans  when  Craffus  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 

ICHNEUMON,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  or  fpecific  name  of 
a kind  of  weefel  that  inhabits  Egypt,  efpeciallv  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  which  is  confidered  particularly  ufeful  in 
diminifhing  the  number  of  that  formidable  creature  the  cro- 
codile, by  inJinuating  itfelf  into  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or 
the  fands,  and  deilroying  the  eggs;  fo  that  it  was  not 
without  reafon  that  it  was  ranked  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
ciafs  of  their  deities.  It  is  a fierce  and  very  crafty  animal, 
about  the  fize  of  the  cat,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
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of  the  viverra  tribe  by  having  the  great  toes  remote,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  thickeft  at  the  bafe,  tapering  gradually  to 
the  tip,  which  is  tufted.  The  ichneumon  is  a great  enemy 
to  ferpents,  lizards,  reptiles,  infetfs,  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals, and  is  fometimes  tamed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  kept 
in  their  houfes  to  deftroy  mice.  The  people  call  it  Pha- 
raoh’s rat,  and  the  peafants  frequently  bring  it  young  to 
market. 

According  to  Sonnini,  neither  the  name  ichneumon,  nor 
that  of  Pharaoh’s  rat,  is  now  known  in  Egypt.  The  Arabic 
name  of  the  ichneumon  is  “ Nems  and,  without  doubt,  it 
was  one  of  the  facred  animals  of  ancient  Egypt.  Particular  care 
was  taken  of  it  while  alive,  and  honours  were  paid  to  it  after 
its  death  : funds  were  fet  apart  for  its  fupport  ; it  was  fed, 
like  cats,  with  bread  foaked  in  milk,  or  with  the  fifh  of  the 
Nile  cut  in  pieces  ; and  it  was  every  where  forbidden  to  kill 
it.  With  great  difpofitions  to  familiarity,  fays  Sonnini,  the 
ichneumon  is  not  now  domeftic  in  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  now  rear  them  in  their  houfes,  nor  do  they  even  remember 
their  having  been  fo  brought  up  by  their  progenitors.  This 
writer  dilputes  the  natural  antipathy  to  crocodiles,  attri- 
buted to  the  ichneumon.  If  fome  ichneumons,  he  fays, 
have  been  feen  flying  with  fury  at  the  little  crocodiles  that 
have  been  offered  them,  it  muff  have  been  the  effett  of  their 
appetite  for  all  forts  of  reptiles,  and  not,  as  many  perfons 
have  fuppofed,  that  of  a particular  enmity,  or  ol  a law  of 
nature,  which  fpecially  directed  them  to  flop  the  multiplica- 
tion of  this  amphibious  fpecies.  It  would  at  leaft,  continues 
this  writer,  have  been  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  nature 
created  the  ichneumon  on  purpofe  to  prevent  the  too  great 
propagation  of  poultry,  which,  in  fadt,  they  deftroy  in 
much  greater  proportion  than  they  do  crocodiles.  Befides, 
in  more  than  half  the  northern  part  of  Egypt,  that  is,  in 
the  part  comprehended  between  the  Mediterranean  fea  and 
the  town  of  Siout,  they  are  very  common,  although  there 
are  here  no  crocodiles  ; while  they  are  more  fcarce  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  crocodiles  are  very  numerous.  The  ichneu- 
mon is  no  where  more  multiplied  than  in  Lower  Egypt, 
which  being  better  cul.ivated,  more  inhabited,  more  moift, 
and  more  Ihady,  affords  alfo  a more  abundant  fupply  of 
prey  and  food  ; and  yet  crocodiles  are  there  never  feen.  The 
antipathy  to  the  crocodile,  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  the  ichneu- 
mon, belongs  to  a fpecies  of  tortoife  of  the  Nile,  who,  as 
foon  as  the  young  crocodiles  are  hatched,  and  reach  the  river, 
attacks  and  devours  them.  This  fpecies  of  tortoife  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nile,  to  which  croco- 
diles are  confined.  This  tortoife  is  the  “ therfae”  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Nubians,  and,  as  Sonnini  conceives,  has  a 
much  better  title  than  the  ichneumon  to  the  god  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  and  the  wonder  of  writers.  Sonn.  Trav. 
in  Egypt.  See  Viverp.a. 

M.  Sonnini  mentions  a beautiful  fpecies  of  ichneumon-fly, 
with  a long  and  ftrong  weapon  at  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
which  fometimes  enters  the  houfes  in  Egypt ; and  which 
Urines  with  the  moll  lively  colours  : its  head  is  of  a beautiful 
ernerald-green  ; the  corfelet  and  belly  are  ol  a gliftening 
purple  hue. 

Ichneumon,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  hymenopterous 
order.  See  Wasp-ichneumon  Fly. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  Pcrfpective,  the  view  of  any- 
thing cut  off  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  juft  at  the 
bafe  or  bottom  of  it. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tyyo:,  vejligium, foot- 
Jlep,  and  yp feribo , I deferibe,  as  being  a defeription  of 
the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a work. 

Ichnography  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the 
plan,  geometrical  plan,  or  ground  plot,  of  any  thing,  and  is 


oppofed  to  orthography  or  elevation.  See  alfo  Scenogra* 
phy  and  Stereography. 

Ichnography,  in  slrchiteEiure,  is  a tranfverfe  fedlion  of 
a building,,  exhibiting  the  circumference  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, and  of  the  leveral  rooms  and  apartments  in  the  given 
ftory  ; together  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  and  parti- 
tions ; the  dimenfions  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys  ; 
the  projedtures  of  the  columns  and  piers,  with  every  thing 
viable  in  fuch  a fedtion. 

The  drawing  or  deligning  of  this  is  properly  the  work  of 
the  matter-architect,  or  furveyor  ; it  being,  indeed,  the  moft 
difficult  of  any. 

Ichnography,  in  Fortification,  denotes  the  plan  or  re- 
prefentation  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a fortrefs  ; the 
diftinCt  parts  of  which  are  marked  out,  either  on  the  ground 
itfelf,  or  upon  paper. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  feignior’s  pages,  ferving  in 

the  feraglio. 

The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  is  compofed  of  the 
Turkifh  words,  ich,  or  itch,  which  iigniiics  within,  and  og/an , 
page ; in  which  fenfe  ichoglan  is  a page  ferving  withinfide 
the  palace,  or  feraglio.  Others  derive  it  from  the  barbarous 
Greek  lyxoAa,-,  or  lyy.oXb? ; which  was  formed  from  the  Latin 
incola.  Thefe  two  etymo'ogies  g;ve  nearly  the  fame  fenfe 
to  ichoglan,  taking  incola  for  domus  incola. 

Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chrittians,  and  bred  up  in  an 
aufterity  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  The  fultan  prefers  them 
to  offices  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  as  they  appear  more 
or  lefs  capable,  and  devoted  to  his  fervice  ; but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  they  are  incapable  of  offices  till  forty  years  of  age, 
unlefs  they  have  fome  particular  difpenfation  from  the  grand 
feignior.  They  are  educated  with  a great  deal  of  care  in 
the  feraglios  of  Perlia,  Adrianople,  and  Conftantinople. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  a capi  aga,  who  prefides 
over  their  exercifes,  and  treats  them  with  great  feverity. 
They  are  divided  into  four  odas,  or  chambers,  where,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  talents  or  inclinations,  they  are  in- 
ftruCted  either  in  the  languages,  religion,  or  exercifes  of  the 
body. 

ICHOR,  fignifying  any  humour  or  humidity,  pro- 

perly denotes  a thin,  watery  humour,  like  ferum  ; but  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers  ; 
called  alfo  fanies. 

Ichor,  ill  Surgery,  fignifies  a thin,  bloody,  acrid  difeharge, 
which  frequently  takes  place  from  unhealthy  fores  and 
wounds. 

ICHTHYITES,  in  Natural  Iiijlory,  is  the  name  by 
which  Dr.  Grew  denominated  feveral  fifh-moulds,  or  impref- 
fions  of  fifh  preferved  in  the  collection  at  Grefham  college. 
“ Rarities,’’  p.  2j6. 

ICHTH YOCOL L A,  I^St/oxcAAz.,  formed  of  iyQu-,  fifio, 
and  xoAAk,  glue,  popularly  called  ifinglafs,  or  jjh-glue,  is  a 
folid  glutinous  fubftance,  prepared  from  a fifh  of  the  ftur- 
geon  kind,  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Ruffia  and  Hungary. 
The  beluga  affords  the  bell  ; but  the  founds  of  all  frefn- 
water  fifh  yield,  more  or  lefs,  fyie  ifinglafs  ; particularly  the 
fmaller  forts,  found  in  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  feveral  hundred  miles  beyond  Aftracan,  in  the 
Wolga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia.  It  is  alfo 
well  known,  that  our  lakes  and  rivers  in  North  America 
are  flocked  with  immenfe  quantities  of  fifh,  faid  to  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the 
fineft  ifinglafs.  The  production  of  ifinglafs  requires  no  ar- 
tificial heat,  neither  is  the  matter  diffolved  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  has  been  generally  imagined  : for,  as  the  continuity  of 
its  fibres  would  be  deftroyecl  by  folution,  the  mafs  would 
become  brittle  in  drying,  and  fnap  fhort  afunder,  which  is 
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always  the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never  with  ifinglafs.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boiling  water, 
but  its  fibrous  recompofition  would  be  found  impracticable 
afterwards,  and  a fibrous  texture  is  one  of  the  moll  diftin- 
guifhing  charaelerillics  of  genuine  ifinglafs.  Ifinglafs  is  no- 
thing more  than  certain  membranous  parts  of  filhes,  divefted 
of  their  native  mucofity,  rolled  and  twilled  into  different 
forms,  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  founds  or  air-bladders 
of  freih-vvater  filh,  in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ; as  being  the  molt  tranfpavent,  delicate,  flexible  fub- 
llances.  Thefe  conflitute  the  finelt  forts  of  ifinglafs  ; thofe 
called  book  and  ordinary  llaple  are  made  of  the  inteftines, 
and  probably  the  peritonaeum-,  of  the  filh.  The  founds,  which 
yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confift  of  parallel  fibres,  and  are 
.eafily  rent  longitudinally  : but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found 
compofed  of  double  membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs  each 
other  obliquely,  refembling  the  coats  of  a bladder.  Iiin- 
glafs  receives  its  different  fliapes  in  the  following  manner : 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly  the  founds, 
are  taken  from  the  filh  while  fweet  and  frelh,  flit  open, 
wafhed  from  their  (limy  fordes,  divefted  of  every  thin  mem- 
brane which  envelopes  the  found,  and  then  expofed  to  ftiffen 
a little  in  the  air.  In  this  date  they  are  formed  into  rolls 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a linger,  and  in  length  according  to 
the  intended  fize  of  the  llaple  ; a thin  membrane  is  ge- 
nerally feledted  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the 
reft  are  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each 
extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  Having  thus 
fettled  the  proper  dimenfions,  the  two  ends  of  what  is  called 
the  fiiort  ftaple  are  pinned  together  with  a fmall  wooden 
peg  ; the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  prefled  a little  down- 
wards, which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a heart,  and  thus 
it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry.  The 
founds,  which  compofe  the  long  ftaple,  are  larger  than 
the  former  ; but  the  operator  lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure, 
by  interfolding  the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found 
with  each  other.  The  extremities  are  fattened  with  a peg 
like  the  former  ; but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  confiderably  downwards  ; and,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  fhape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed,  a piece 
of  round  flick  is  fattened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  ftate  it  is 
permitted  to  dry  long  enough,  to  retain  its  form,  when  the 
pegs  and  (licks  are  taken  out,  and  the  drying  completed. 
Laltly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are  joined  together  in  rows, 
by  running  pack-thread  through  the  peg-holes,  for  the 
convenience  of  package  and  exportation. 

The  membranes  of  the  book  fort  being  thick  and  re- 
fractory, will  not  admit  the  fame  formation  ; and,  therefore, 
the  pieces,  after  their  fides  are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent 
in  the  centre,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  oppofite  fides  re- 
ferable the  cover  of  a book, -whence  its  name  ; a peg,  run 
acrofs  the  middle,  fallens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  The  cake  ifinglafs  is  formed  of  the 
bits  and  fragments  ot  the  llaple  iorts,  put  into  a flat  metal- 
line pan,  with  a very  little  water,  and  heated  juft  enough 
to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a pan-cake  when  it  is  dried  i 
but  this  is  of  little  value.  Ifinglafs  is  bell  made  in  the  fum- 
mer,  as  fro  ft  gives  it  a difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  its 
weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principle. 

The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  a general  likenefs  to 
•thofe  of  the  flurgeon  kind  of  Linnaeus,  and  are  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  filher- 
men  fplit  open  the  filh  as  loon  as  taken,  and  throw  the 
back-bones,  with  the  founds  annexed,  in  a heap  ; but  pre- 
vioufly  to  putrefadion,  the  founds  are  cut  out,  wafhed  from 
their  fiime,  and  falted  for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds, 
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the  parts  between  the  riba  are  left  behind,  which  are  much 
the  heft  ; the  Iceland  fifhermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that 
they  beat  the  bones  upon  a block  with  a thick  flick,  til! 
the  pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  iound  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been  cured 
with  fait,  that  mull  be  diffolved  by  fceeping  tliem  in  water, 
before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs.  The  frelh  found  muft 
then  be  laid  on  a block  of  wood,  whofe  furface  is  a little 
elliptical,  to  the  end  of  which  a fmall  hair  brufh  is  nailed, 
and  with  a faw-knife  the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the 
found  mull  be  icraped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the 
brufh  occafionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ; the  pockets  are  cut 
open  with  fciffors,  and  perfectly  cleanfed  of  the  mucous 
matter  with  a coarfe  cloth  ; the  founds  are  afterwards  wafhed 
a few  minutes  in  lime-water,  in  order  t®  abforh  their  oily 
principle  ; and  laftly,  in  clear  water.  They  are  then  laid 
upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air  ; but,  if  intended  to  refemble 
foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of  cod  will  only  admit  of  that 
called  book  ; but  thofe  of  ling  of  both  lhapes.  The  thicker 
the  founds  are,  the  better  the  ifinglafs,  excepting  its  colour  j 
but  that  is  immaterial  to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  con- 
fumer.  See  Mr.  Jackfon’s  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Ifinglafs,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  i. 
p.  I,  &c. 

Ichthyocolla,  or  ifinglafs,  is  one  of  the  pureft  and  fineft 
of  the  animal  glues,  of  no  particular  imell  or  tafte.  Beaten 
into  threads,  it  diffolves  pretty  readily  in  boiling  water  or 
milk,  and  forms  a gelatinous  fubftance,  which  yields  a mild 
nutriment,  and  proves  ufeful,  medicinally,  in  fome  diforders 
arifing  from  a fharpnefs  and  colliquation  of  the  humours, 
A folution  of  it  in  water,  curioufly  fpread,  whilil  hot,  upon 
filk,  affords  an  elegant  flicking-plafter  for  flight  injuries  of 
the  /kin,  not  eafily  feparable  from  the  part  by  water,  and 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  more  compounded  one  fold  under 
the  name  of  the  ladies  black  flicking-plaitler,  in  which  dif- 
ferent balfams  and  relins  are  joined  to  the  ichthyocolla.  See 
Empla, strum  adhajimim.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

Ifinglafs  is  ufed  in  miniature  painting,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  gum  Arabic  or  Senegal,  for  rendering  water  a 
proper  vehicle,  by  giving  it  a due  vifcidity  for  fpreading 
and  binding  the  pigments  of  an  earthy  texture.  But  the 
greatell  quantities  of  it  are  confumed  by  brewers,  wine- 
coopers,  &c.  for  fining  their  liquors.  See  Fining. 

A fi  ze  may  be  made  of  ifinglafs.  by  boiling  half  an  ounce 
of  the  beaten  ifinglafs  in  a pint  and  half  of  water,  till  the. 
whole  be  diffolved,  and  then  draining  the  hot  fluid  through 
a linen  rag.  The  iize  may  be  reduced  by  taking  half  the 
above  quantity,  and  adding  to  it  an  equal  meafure  of  hot 
water. 

A very  valuable  glue  is  to  be  made  of  this  drug.  See 
Glue. 

It  is  valuable,  in  that  it  will  keep  alfo,  and  is  a very 
proper  form  to  keep  ifinglafs  in,  for  readinefs  for  the  wine- 
cooper’s  ufe  ; befides  this  it  ferves  alfo  very  elegantly  for 
the  taking  off  the  imprefiions  of  medals,  coins,  &c.  See 
Medal. 

Ichthyocolla  Pifcis,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a large 
fifh,  of  the  fturgeon  or  acipenfer  kind  ; from  which,  a3  alfo 
from  the  hufo  Germanorum,  the  drug  called  ifinglafs  or 
ichthyocolla  is  made.  It  is  a filh  of  very  great  fize,  and 
is  cartilaginous,  having  no  bones  or  fcales  ; its  head  is  large 
and  thick,  and  its  mouth  Hands  very  forward  ; the  upper 
jaw  has  four  fiefhy  apophyfes  hanging  from  it ; its  eyes  are 
imall  ; its  flefli  is  very  well  tailed,  but  glutinous  ; it  is  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  and  its  tail  is  large  and  forked.  See  Bel- 
lug  A-Jlone. 
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ICHTHYODONTES,  in  Natural  Hifory , is  a name 
by  which  fome  authors  defcribe  the  gloffapetra,  or  foffil 
teeth  of  fifh. 

ICHTHYOLITE,  Ichthyolxthus, mNatural Hifory , 
a name  given  to  the  fofTil  remains  of  fifties,  and  alfo  to  the 
imprefiions  of  thefe  animals  or  their  fkeletons  in  ftone. 
Some  authors,  however,  have  applied  that  term  to  fuch  fpe- 
cimens  only  as  exhibit  the  fifh  itfelf,  either  petrified  or  in 
the  flate  of  a mummy  ; while  the  name  of  J'ypoliies  has  been 
propofed  for  fuch  ftony  fubilances  as  exhibit  the  mere  im- 
preffion  of  thofe  animals.  The  number  of  fpecies  of  which 
the  foiTil  remains  have  been  deferibed  by  natural ilts  is  com- 
paratively fmall  ; nor  can  this  be  a matter  of  furprife  if  we 
confider  the  extreme  tendernefsof  the  fubftance,  and  the  cor- 
ruptible nature  of  molt  ftfhes,  together  with  the  many  cir- 
cumftances  unfavourable  to  petrifaction  under  which  they 
are  generally  found  after  their  death.  Even  thofe  few  that, 
by  being  accidentally  enveloped  in  mud  and  foft  clayey  fedi- 
ment  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  are  preferved  from  palling 
into  immediate  diffolution,  or  from  becoming  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters,  generally  leave  but  faint  traces 
of  their  original  form.  Sometimes,  however,  we  fee  their 
external  appearance  completely  preferved,  as  in  thofe  of 
Veftena  in  the  Veronefe  territory,  and  thofe  in  the  bitu- 
minous marle-flate  of  Oeningen  ; or  they  appear  as  folitary 
mummies,  inclofed  as  it  were  in  a coffin  of  a grey  marie,  in 
which  flate  the  Arftic  trout  [Salmo  arflicus)  is  frequently  feen, 
particularly  at  Zuckertop,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland. 

Where  petrified  fifties  or  their  imprefiions  occur  in  confi- 
derable  number,  we  may  always  be  certain  that  they  pe- 
rifhed  by  fome  fudden  revolution  or  cataftrophe,  by  which 
they  were  overwhelmed  in  ffioals  on  the  very  fpots  vvhofe 
geological  hiftory  they  now  contribute  to  elucidate.  The 
moll  extenfive  depofitary  of  foffil  remains  of  fifties  is  that  of 

Monte  Bolca,  or  rather  of  Veftena  Nova,  in  the  Vero- 
nefe territory.  Veftena  Nova  is  a diftrift  feparated  from 
Monte  Bolca  by  the  river  Scaranto  Majore,  which  re- 
ceives the  rivulets  that  defeend  from  the  mountains  on 
both  its  fides.  Within  the  boundaries  of  this  place,  one 
thoufand  paces  from  the  village  Bolca,  and  about  242  paces 
lower  than  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  we 
find  the  fifh-quarry  called  Lafrara , being  a hili  whofe  height 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  about  38  French  toifes.  The 
rock  which  predominates  almoft  in  the  whole  of  the  di  ft  rifts 
of  Bolca  and  Veftena,  is  bafalt,  both  maffive  and  prifmatic. 
The  three  places  in  which  the  latter  appears  particularly 
charafterillic  are  the  Valle  dei  Stanghellini,  mount  San  G. 
Ilarione,  and  the  upper  part  of  Monte  Bolca,  called  La 
Purga  di  Bolca.  The  bafaltic  columns  are  in  general  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  mountain  ; but  thofe  of  San 
Giovanni  Ilarione  are  rather  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line, 
and  appear  to  have  been  forced  out  of  their  original  po- 
fition.  Befides  bafalt  there  occur  other  rocks  in  thefe  moun- 
tains that  have  the  appearance  of  being  volcanic  produc- 
tions ; fuch  as  an  alh-grey  conglomerate,  red  cellular  ftones 
like  fcorice,  and  a violet  coloured  indurated  earth,  not  unlike 
the  puzzolana  of  true  volcanoes.  Some  of  thefe  maffes  are 
full  of  nodules  of  fibrous  zeolite  and  calcareous  fpar  ; others 
contain  fragments  of  feld  fpar  and  quartz,  while  ftill  others  ex- 
hibit an  uniform  folid  mafs  without  any  imbedded  fubilances. 
Only  the  firft  mentioned  of  thefe  rocks  have  the  appearance 
of  productions  of  volcanoes;  the  others  obvioufly  belong  to 
the  porphynac  formation,  and  fome  of  the  laft  mentioned  are 
hornftone.  But  of  ail  the  rocks  juft  noticed,  none  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  immenfe  quar- 
ries where  the  fifties  are  found.  Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  a 
more  or  lefs  fiffil  marie  difpofed  in  layers  which,  obferving 
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exaftly  the  fame  fucceffion  in  the  different  adjoining  hills,  ap- 
pear to  prove  that  thefe  formerly  conftituted  a continued  ridge. 
One  of  the  hills  confifts  principally  of  a whitilh,  porous,  fria- 
ble tuff,  refembling  common  cement ; it  is  made  up  of  parti- 
cles of  lime  and  fand,  containing  a vaft  number  of  foffil 
(hells,  particularly  of  Murex  aluco  and  Turbo  urifealpium, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  converted  into  a 
white  marble  ; alfo  of  Turbo  ungulinus,  variegatus,  and  terebra 
of  Linnaeus.  In  fome  places  the  tuff  becomes  much  harder  ; 
it  paffes  into  a kind  of  common  limeftone,  and  is  found 
to  contain  mummulariae,  and  lids  of  {hells  belonging  to  the 
above  ipecies. 

The  Lafrara,  or  hill  where  the  fiflies  are  found  in 
abundance,  has  for  its  uppermoil  ftratum  a kind  of  mould 
mixed  with  the  detritus  of  bafalt  and  other  rocks.  The  inte- 
rior confifts  of  two  diilinft  kinds  of  ftrata  ; the  one  called 
Zengio  is  a hard  marle-like  limeftone,  traverfed  by  veins  of 
calcareous  fpar  : it  is  not  divifible  into  thin  layers,  and  fel- 
dom  contains  any  petrifaftions.  The  other  ftrata,  called 
Lafra,  confift  of  a fchillofe  marie,  divifible  into  very  thin 
layers,  giving  out  a foetid  odour  when  rubbed.  The  colour 
of  this  mafs  is  whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  blueifh-grey.  It  varies 
with  regard  to  hardnefs,  but  is  in  general  ealily  feraped  by 
the  knife.  In  this  alone  the  remains  of  fifties  are  found, 
which  are  fometimes  feen  accompanied  by  parts  of  maritime 
algas ; at  other  times  the  fea-weeds  occur  feparate. 

The  fifties  in  queftion  arc  mollly  fea-lifti,  but  there  are 
alfo  fome  of  frefti  water  found  among  them.  The  originals 
of  many,  if  we  can  trull  the  naturalills  that  appear  to  have 
examined  them  with  great  care,  live  now  in  regions  moft 
remote  from  each  other ; among  them  are  the  natives  of 
Europe,  the  Indian  ocean.  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
America.  The  remains  of  the  fifties  thus  imbedded  are  all  of 
a dark-brown  colour,  and  therefore  appear  very  diitinftly  on 
the  light  ground  of  the  Hone  ; they  lie  flat  among  the  laminae, 
their  profile  and  their  feveral  parts,  little,  if  at  all,  distorted 
from  their  natural  fhape  and  dimenfions,  except  that  in  fome 
cafes  the  ftone  inclofing  them  feems  to  have  iuffered  fome 
little  diflurbance  after  their  inclofure,  by  which  they  are 
found  at  times  fomewh  t fraftured,  and  the  parts  a little 
disjoined.  Their  whole  form  is  well  defined,  but  the  harder 
parts,  fuch  as  the  head,  fins,  fpine,  with  the  bones  that 
branch  from  it  on  either  fide,  and  indeed  all  the  bones  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  iome  the  feales,  are  remarkably  well 
expreffed.  The  dark-brown  matter  compofing  thefe  fifties 
remains  diilinft,  and  may  be  picked  off  from  the  ftone;  it 
projv'fts  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  each  part  in  its 
natural  (late  ; it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  rather  gloffy  through 
its  fubftance,  except  in  fome  of  the  gruffer  bones,  fuch  as 
the  joints  of  the  vertebrae,  which,  though  of  this  appear- 
ance externally,  are  found,  when  broken,  to  confift  in- 
ternally of  laminar  calcareous  fpar.  On  cleaving  the  matrix 
the  forms  are  found  equally  announced  on  each  of  the  op- 
pofite  fides,  the  prominences  on  one  fide  being  exactly 
anfwered  by  correfponding  hollows  on  the  other. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  determining  the  fpecies  of  the 
prototypes  of  foffil  remains  ; in  cafes,  therefore,  where  diflfi 
culties  arife  with  regard  to  their  diagnofis,  it  is  much  more 
advifable  to  abflain  from  pronouncing  with  confidence  than  to 
miflead  the  geologiit  by  inaccurate  determination.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  cafe  with  foffil  fifties ; and  it  is  owing  to 
the  difficulties  which  attend  their  diagnofis,  that  the  opinions 
of  different  naturalills  refpefting  the  fpecies,  or  even  the 
genus  to  which  fpecimens  are  to  be  referred,  have  been  often 
fo  very  contradictory.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  faid,  that 
thofe  of  the  Veronefe  territory  are  determined  with  greater 
care  and  exaftnefs : and  it  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  the 
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authors  of  the  “ Ittiolitologia  Veroncfe,"  which  contains 
the  defcriptions  and  figures  of  no  more  than  fixteen  fpecies, 
all  of  them  preferved  in  the  Bozza  collection,  might  have 
been  encouraged  to  proceed  with  this  highly  fplendid  and 
inftruftive  work.  The  juft  mentioned  fixteen  lpecies  are, 

1.  The  (hark  ( Squalus  car charias , Linn.).  It  has  all  the 
characters  of  this  fpecies,  but  its  length  is  only  26  inches. 

2.  The  winged  chtetodon  ( Chtetodon  pinnatus , Linn.)  firft 
defcribed  and  figured  by  Scheuchzer,  under  the  name  of 
“ Pifcis  foflilis  elegans,”  and  conjeCtured  by  him  to  be  the 
Brafilian  Guaperu  defcribed  by  Marcgraf.  3.  The  trumpet 
fifli  ( Fifularia  chinenfs,  Linn.).  4.  The  fea-needle  ( Efox 
Braflienfis),  confidered  by  Bloch  as  a variety  of  E.  belone. 
5.  The  fwimming  fea-horfe  ( Pegafus  natans,  Linn.),  unique, 
in  the  Bozza  collection.  6.  Uranofcopus  rafirutn.  It  was 
firft  confidered  by  Bozza  as  the  unicorn  iifh  (Balifes  monoccros) 
of  Catelby  : but  a more  clofe  examination  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  an  unknown  or  loft  fpecies  of  itar-gazer, 
to  which,  on  account  of  the  long  ferrated  dorfal  fin,  the 
above  fpecific  name  has  been  given.  7.  The  bat  chaetodon 
( Chtetodon  vefperti/io,  Bloch.).  8.  The  Portavc/a,  a fifii 
not  before  defcribed,  belonging  to  the  order  jugulares  of 
Linnaeus,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  genus  Kurtus,  efta- 
blilhed  by  Bloch.  It  is  here  called  Kurtus  velifer  ; it  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  Acarauna  of  Willughby,  and  the 
Spitfneus  of  Ruyfch.  9.  The  arc  fifli  ( Chtetodon  arcuatus, 
Bloch),  unique  in  Bozza’s  cabinet.  10.  Tetrodon  Hone - 
kenii , Bloch  ; a finall  fpecies,  which,  in  imperfeCt  fpeci- 
mens,  has  formerly  been  miftaken  by  fome  for  the  impreffion 
of  elliptic  leaves,  by  others  for  tad-poles.  Only  a few 
fpecimens  have  been  found  in  the  Veronefe  hills.  The  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchefter  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Ittiolitologia,’’  as 
having  acquired  at  Verona  a much  larger  and  better  pre- 
ferved fpecimen  than  the  one  figured  in  that  work.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  common  grey -coloured  layers  of  Bolca,  but 
in  the  brown  and  afli-grey  variety  of  marle-flate  of  that  hill. 
11.  The  globe-fifli  [Tetrodon  hifpidus,  Linn.).  The  foftil 
remains  of  very  fmall  fpecimens  of  this  filh  are  found  only 
in  the  whitifti  and  yellow  coloured  layers  of  marle-flate  in 
the  Laftrara.  12.  A fpecies  of  ray,  denominated  Raja 
muricata  by  Marcgraf,  which  name  is  here  retained.  The 
Portuguefe,  on  account  of  its  fliape  refembling  that  of  a 
mufical  inftrument,  call  it  Viola  : neither  Linnaeus  nor 
Bloch  make  mention  of  it  ; there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  that  tribe  of  rays  which  inhabit  the 
Arabian  feas,  and  is  comprehended  by  Forfkoal  under  the 
name  of  Raja  fephen.  13.  Chsetodon  mefoleucus.  The  prototype 
likewife  deicribed  by  Forfkoal  as  a nadve  of  the  Arabian 
fea,  to  which  locality  Bloch  has  added  that  of  Japan  ; but 
Grnelin,  confidering  both  as  diilinCt,  calls  that  of  Forflcoal 
Ch.  mefoleucus , diftinguifhing  the  Japanefe  lifh  by  the  fpe- 
cific name  of  mefomelas.  14.  The  argus  ( Chtetodon  argus, 
Linn.).  Fortis  has  erroneoufly  deicribed  this  ichthyolite 
under  the  name  of  Chatodon  faber.  15.  Gobius  barbatus , 
a new  fpecies,  approaching  the  G.  ocellatus  of  BroufTonet, 
under  which  name  this  foflil  filh  has  been  before  erroneoufly 
defcribed  by  Bozza.  16.  Gobius  Veronenfis.  This  has  been 
confidered  by  Fortis  and  Bozza  as  the  G.  frigatus  of 
BroufTonet  : pofterior  obfervations  have,  however,  proved  it 
to  be  diilinCt  from  the  lall  mentioned  fpecies. 

To  the  fpecies  juft  enumerated,  we  fubjoin  the  following 
fyftematic  lift  of  Bolca  ichthyolites,  in  the  famous  col- 
lection of  Signor  Vincenzo  Bozza,  which,  in  1791,  was  united 
with  that  of  the  marquis  Gazola,  and  is  now  preferved 
in  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hillory  of  Paris  : but  whether 
they  are  as  well  determined  as  thofe  in  the  “ Ittiolitologia 


Veronefe”  appear  to  be,  remains  to  be  afeertained  by  thofe 
who  have  made  ichthyology  the  principal  objeft  of  their 
refearches. 

1.  Fif.ies  of  European  feas. — The  Rondeletian  eel  ( Mil - 

rtena  myrus,  Linn.):  the  Roman  mursna  ( Mur  tenet* Helena, 
L.)  : M.  ferpens  : M.cceca;  the  bearded  eel  (Ophidium 
barbatum,  L:):  the  coal-fifh  [Gadus  carbonarius,  L. ):  the 
green  gadus  (G.  Virens,  L.)  : the  hake  (G.  tnerluccius , 
L.)  : the  Mediterranean  gadus  (G.  Mediterraneus , L. ) : 
the  butterfly  fifh  ( Blennius  ocellaris,  L.)  : the  areolated 
blenny  ( Blennius  lumpenus,  L.):  the  porcine  fcorpaena 
( Scorpana porcus,  L.)  : Scorpana fcorphts,  Will.:  the  rufous 
fcorpsena  (S.  ferofa,  L.)  : Scorpana  Salviani , Will.  : the 
common  dory  [Zeus  faber,  L.)  : the  dab  (Pleuronedes 
limanda,  L.)  : the  gilthead  [Sparus  aurata,  L.):  the 
fargy  [Sparus  fargus,  L. ):  the  pagre  fparus  (Sp.  pagrus, 
L.)  : the  maroon  fparus  (Sp.  chromis , L.)  : the  varying 
labrus  ( Labrus  turdus,  L.)  : Scomber  co/ias,  Will.:  the 
common  mackarel  (Scomber fcomber,  L. ) : the  bonito  ( Scom- 
ber pelamis,  L.)  : the  tunny  ( Scomber  thymus,  L.)  : the 
cuckow  gurnard  (Trigla  cuculus,  L.):  the  fea-pike  (Efox 
fphyrtena,  L.):  the  herring  ( Clupea  harengus,  L.):  the 

common  angler  (Lophius pifeaforius) : the  fling  ray,  (Raja 
pafinaca,  L. ) 

2.  Of  the  Indian  feas. — The  Indian  dragonet  (Calyonymus 
indicus,  L.):  the  ciliated  dory?  (Zeus  ciliaris  ? Bloch); 
Zeus  triurus  cui  valde  affinis  Z.  faber,  L.  : the  ilriped  chae- 
todon ( Chtetodon  jlriatus , L.):  Chtetodon  macro-lepidotus,  L.: 
Chtetodon,  Seba  Muf.  3.  t.  26.  f.  23.  Chat,  canefcens , L. 
Chat,  lineatus,  L.  : Chat,  fufeus,  Seba  3.  t.  26.  f.  22.  Spa- 
rus argenteus,  Seba  3.  t.  27.  f.  13.  Labrus,  Seba  3.  t.  31. 
f.  5,  6.  Perea,  Seba  3.  t.  23.  f.  3,  4.  Efox  Amboinenfis , 
Ruyfch  Amb.  t.  14.  f 2.  The  fifli  of  Paradife  ( Polynemus 
paradfeus,  L.):  the  thriffa  herring  ( Clupea  thriffa,  L.)  : 
Diodon,  Seba  3.  t.  23.  f.  3,  4. 

3.  Of  the  African  fea. — The  rough  fparus  (Sparus  dentex, 
L.):  Of  radon  turritus,  Linn. 

4.  South  American  feas. — The  common  coryphene  (Cory- 
phana  hippurus,  L.)  : the  Brafilian. dory  (Zeus  vomer,  L.) : 
the  arcuated  chaetodon  ( Chtetodon  arcuatus,  L.) : Chatodon 
fafeiatus,  L.:  Chatodon  cornutus,  L.:  the  Curaffao  chaetodon 

(Ch.  Curasao,  L.)  : Chatod.  nigricans,  L.:  Cheetcd  triofegus , 
L.  : the  filvery  fparus  (Sparus  argenteus,  L.):  Scomber  cor- 
dyla,  Will.  t.  3.  18.  f.  I.  Scomber  coorza  pifovis,  Will, 
t.  M.  5.  f.  2.  The  bagre  filurus  (S.  bagre,  L.)  : Loricaria 
plecofomus,  L.:  The  Seban  polyneme  (Polynemus  quinqua- 
rius,  L.)  : Polynemus  plebeius,  Brouff.  : the  round  diodon 
( Diodon  orbicularis. ) 

5.  North  American  feas. — The  toad  gadus  (Gadus  tau) 
Will.  t.  N.  f.  3.)  : Chtetodon  chirurgus,  L.  : the  Caro- 
lina ftickleback  (Gaferofeus  Carolinus,  L.):  the  Canada 
ftickleback  (G.  Canadus,  L.)  : Perea  venenofa,  L.  : Perea 
trifurca,  L.  : the  tobacco-pipe  fifli  (Fifularia  tabacaria,  L ): 
Efox,  Catefb.  t.  1.  f.  1.  Elops  faurus,  L.:  the  oceanic  flying 
fifh  ( Exoctztus  evolans,  L.) 

The  above  defcribed  place,  where  thefe  remarkable  petri- 
factions are  found  in  fuch  abundance,  has  become  the  fubject 
of  much  fpeculation  with  the  naturalifts  of  modern  times. 
Arduino  was  one  of  the  firft  writers  who  produced  fome 
very  ingenious  conjectures,  to  prove  the  volcanic  origin 
of  that  hilly  diftriCt  ; and  his  theory  was  afterwards 
fupported  by  Ferber,  Fortis,  Strange,  Uolomieu,  Patrin, 
and  others  ; the  leading  feature  of  whofe  fyftem,  with 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  the  fifties  and  other  marine 
productions,  was  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  trad  where 
they  are  found,  anciently  conftituting  the  bottom  of  the 
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Tea,  was  raifed  by  the  aflion  of  fubterraneous  fire.  Not- 
withftanding  the  plaufible  reafons  that  have  been  given 
by  tiiofe  naturalifts  in  favour  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the 
Bolca  fillies,  there  are  feveral  very  refpedtable  writers,  and 
among  them  the  author  of  the  “ Ittiolitologia  Veronefe,’’ 
who,  after  a minute  examination  into  the  nature  of  thofe  hills, 
and  the  circumftances  under  which  the  fofiil  remains  occur 
in  them, have  not  helitated  to  pronounce  them  of  Neptunian 
origin.  Their  obfervations  lead  them  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
diflricl  of  Veflena  and  Bolca  is  the  refult  of  a widely  ex- 
tended deluge,  which  collefled  the  fillies,  fhells,  and  plants 
of  dillant  parts  of  the  globe  into  one  common  fea  ; and  that 
fucceffive  partial  inundations,  together  with  the  occafional 
ignition  of  the  inflammable  tubllances  previoufly  depofited, 
produced  the  volcanic  appearance  of  the  mafles  of  rocks 
above  thofe  flrata  which  contain  the  remains  of  fillies,  and 
which  are  totally  delhtute  of  the  charatterifties  of  volcanic 
productions. 

The  ideas  which  Mr.  Graydon  has  ofFered  on  this  fubjeff, 
in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifn  Academy  are,  in  i'ub- 
flance,  as  follows.  The  very  perfefl  piefervation  of  the 
living  form  obfervabie  in  the  fpecimens  from  Veflena  and 
Bolca,  appears  to  prove  that  the  fifhes  could  not  have  been 
long  dead,  before  they  were  enveloped  by  the  calcareous 
marie,  which  muft  have  been  fufpended  in  the  water,  and, 
on  fubfiding,  have  caught  and  enclofed  the  fifh  which  pro- 
bably derived  their  death  from  this  very  caufe.  The  bodies 
of  thefe  animals  did  not  undergo  any  fimultaneous  putre- 
faclion,  but  their  oily  and  other  foft  parts  were  abforbed  by 
the  encloling  mals  • This  llony  fubftauce  being  for  the 
greatefl  part  calcareous,  Mr.  Graydon  fuppofes  that  a vail 
body  of  it,  previoufly  calcined  or  reduced  into  quick  lime 
by  the  agency  of  fubterraneous  fire,  again  puffed  into  the 
flate  of  Hacked  lime,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  waters,  from  which  fubfiding  it  gradually  and  fuc- 
ceffively  concreted  at  the  bottom,  and  affumed  the  ftrudlure 
of  a fchiftofe  mafs,  which  becoming  afterwards  impregnated 
with  the  oily  parts  of  the  filh,  acquired  the  fectid  fmell 
which  it  is  full  found  to  emit  on  being  feraped  with  a harder 
fubltance.  It  is  highly  probable  to  the  fame  author,  that 
thefe  maiies,  in  their  original  poiition,  mull  have  formed  part 
of  a continued  and  horizontal  flratum  of  very  confiderable 
extent,  of  which  the  quarries  of  Bolca  are  evidently  to  be 
confidered  as  no  more  than  portions  or  fragments,  now  com- 
pletely disjoined  from,  all  connexion  with  their  native  bed. 
This  feparation  muff  have  happened  after  the  confolida- 
tion  of  the  original  llratum  ; for  it  could  not  have  taken 
place  in  the  yet  foft  and  yielding  fubllance,  without  pro- 
ducing a donfiderable  dillurbance  both  in  the  laminar  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mafs,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  fifhes.  It  would 
therefore  feem,  that,  at  fome  fubfequent  period,  the  whole  of 
the  flratum  was  violently  broken  up,  and  immenle  fragments  of 
it  heaved  from  their  natural  fituation,  ancidifperfed  here  and 
there  as  in  the  inilance  before  us.  The  author  con  fillers 
the  eruptive  force  of  fubterraneous  fire  fully  adequate  to 
producing  thefe  effects,  though  he  allowed,  that  it  mull  have 
operated  in  the  prefer. t cafe  with  a force  much  exceeding  what- 
ever has  been  experienced  in  the  known  hiitory  of  volcanoes. 

In  whatever  manner  we  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Bolca  fifhes,  it  will  always  be  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  colledtioa,  in  one  fpot,  of  fo 
many  fillies  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  moll  remote 
from  each  other,  and  among  them  fome  which  live  in  frefh 
water.  Indeed,  this  difficulty  appears  lo  great,  that  we 
are  almoll  inclined  to  fufpect  the  accuracy  of  the  obferva- 
tions made  to  afeertain  the  originals  of  thefe  folfil  fifhes,  and 


that  many  of  them  (hould  be  confidered  rather  as  approach- 
ing to,  than  as  being  the  lame  with,  the  fpecies  to  which  they 
are  referred  by  authors. 

We  fubjoin,  from  Patrin’s  account,  what  relates  to  the 
ichthyolites  of  the  gypfum  quarries  of  Aix,  in  Provence, 
which  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of  Veflena  and  of 
Oeningen.  The  flrata  that  are  open  to  view  in  defeending 
by  i to  fteps,  into  the  interior  of  tile  mountain  at  Aix,  are 
feveu  in  number:  i.  A kind  of  marle-flate,  called  a>\ 

gile  feuilletee  by  the  miners  : it  is  of  a brovvnifh-yellow 
colour,  and  when  immerfed  in  water,  feparates  into 
very  delicate  layers.  2.  The  white  flone  [pierre  blanche ), 
a chalk  like  marie,  which,  when  diffolved  in  acids,  leaves 
a confiderable  quantity  of  a brownifh-grey  clav.  3.  Plard 
clay  (argile  dure).  4.  The  black  ilor.e  (pierre  noire), 
a variety  of  marle-flate,  perfectly  like  that  of  N 1, 
but  full  of  rhomboidal  ielenite  cryflals.  4.  The  flratum 
containing  the  impreffions  of  fifhes  ; it  is  a fchiftofe  rock 
of  a yellowiffi-grey  colour,  foft,  rather  foiling,  divifible  into 
thin  layers,  and  giving  out  a flightly  bituminous  fmell  when 
fcratched.  6.  Bed  of  gypfum;  and  7.  A flratum  of  what 
is  called  by  the  quarriers  pierre  froide,  a fubllance  which 
much  refembles  that  of  N°  3 ; both  are  of  a greyifh-white 
colour,  have  a nearly  conchoidal  frail  lire,  adhere  but  little 
to  the  tongue,  and  feel  cold  ; they  both  diffolve  with  effervef- 
cence,  but  leave  a great  proportion  of  clay.  Lower  down 
the  fame  fucceffion  of  flrata  is  continued,  but  no  impreffions 
of  fifhes  are  found  in  any  of  them.  The  fifties  buried  in 
the  flratum,  below  the  gypfum,  are,  according  to  Darluc, 
the  red  furmuliet  ( Mull  us  larlatus , L.)  ; the  lunated  gilt 
head  ( Spams  aurata,  L. ) ; fea-wolves  ; the  whiting  ( Gadns 
mcrlangus , L.)  ; a gurnard  ( trigla ),  which  refembles,  but 
flill  appears  to  be  difliuit  from,  the  Trigla  caiaphrabia,  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coyft  of  Provence.  All  thefe 
fifhes  lie  flat  on  their  fides,  as  a proof  that  they  perifhed  on 
the  very  fpot  they'  now  occupy.  Patrin  is  of  opinion  that 
thefe  fifties  have  been  fufiocated  by  the  fulphureous  vapours 
which,  by  their  combination  with  lime,  have  formed  the 
upper  flratum  of  gypfum  ; that,  however,  at  the  time  when 
fimilar  emanations  formed  the  older  flrata  of  gypfum,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  flill  covered  the  high  land  which  encom- 
paffed  tliis  tract,  fo  that  the  fifhes  were  enabled  to  efcape, 
and  that  none  were  fufiocated  but  at  a period  when,  by'  the 
diminution  of  the  fea,  this  fame  tradl  of  country  v\as  become 
furrounded  by  coafts  that  cheeked  the  flight  of  the  fifties. 

A great  number  of  impreffions  of  fifties  are  found  in  the 
quarries  of  Oeningen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
llrata  cbferved  there  below  the  vegetable  mould,  which  is 
white  and  clayey,  are,  1 . A flratum,  only  one  inch  thick,  of 
friable  and  fine-grained  fand-ilone,  compofed  of  tranfparent 
ffiarp-edged  grains  of  quartz,  cemented  by  a mixture  of  clay 
and  lime.  2.  A layer  of  a cprbpa.fi  clay,  four  inches  io 
thicknels,  effervefeing  with  acids.  3.  A layer,  twenty-fix 
inches  thick,  of  a flaty  clay  mixed  with  lime,  and  fome  bitu- 
men. 4 A layer  of  one  foot  in  thicknefs,  of  a yellowifh- 
grey  calcareous  ichiilus,intefmixtd  with  minute  layersof  clay', 
of  a dark-grey  colour,  and  containing  a fmall  portion  of 
bitumen.  5.  A bed,  eight  feet  thick,  compofed  of  clay 
flate,  divifible  into  fine  laminae,  and  alternating  with  foft 
clay,  which  has  no  flaty  Itruciure.  6.  The  flaty- rock  which 
contains  the  impreffions  of  fifhes,  and  which  is  called  bonne 
pierre  by  the  quarriers.  It  is  compofed  of  flrata,  which 
together  form  a thicknefs  of  twelve  feet,  and  each  of  them 
is  Separated  from  the  upper  and  lower  by  fome  earth,  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen.  It  is  eafily  divifible  into  lamina:, 
on  which  are  difeovered  the  impreffions  of  the  fifh.  This 
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flaty  Rone  is  pretty  foft,  although  it  is  as  fonorous  as  a brick  : 
it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  when  uiffolved  in  acids,  leaves 
a confiderable  proportion  of  day.  Beneath  thefe  layers,  of  1 2 
feet  in  thicknefs,  there  are  four  inches  of  a fimilar  flaty  mafs, 
which,  however,  contains  no  impreffions.  Dr.  Lavater  pof- 
feffed  a rich  colledlion  of  ichthyolites  of  Oeningen,  among 
which  he  has  recognized  the  following  fpecies  : the  teller 
lamprey  ( Petromyzon  JJuviatilis ) ; the  common  eel  (Mur an  a 
anguilla)  ; the  bull-head  (Cottas  gobio)  ; the  brill  (Pleuro- 
neBus  rhombus)  ; the  fcad  ( Scomber  trachurvs)  ; the  mailed 
gurnard  ( frigid  cataphraBa ) ; the  lucerna-gurnard  (T.  lu- 
cerna ) ; the  thorny  leach  [Colitis  tania ) ; the  leach  (C.  bar- 
batula)  ; the  trout  ( Salmo  fario)  ; the  pike  (P/ox  luchis)  ; 
the  herring  ( Clupaa  harengus ) ; the  fhad  (C.  alofa ) ; the 
bream  ( Cyprinus  brama)  ; the  minnow  (C.  phaxinus)  ; the 
dobule  (C.  dobula)  ; the  crucian  (C.  caraffius ) ; the  borde- 
liere  (C.  blica ) ; the  dotted  carp  (C.  lipunBatus)  ; the  bit- 
terling  (C.  amarus ) ; Cyprinus  lifella  ; the  round-tailed  chub 
(C.  cephalus)  ; the  loach  (C.  rutilus ) ; griflxan  carp 
(C . grijlagine)  ; the  bleak  (C.  alburnus)  ; the  dace  (C  leu- 
eifeus)  ; the  tench  (C.  tinea)  ; the  nafe  (C.  nafus ) ; the  com- 
mon carp  (C.  carpio)  ; the  gudgeon  (C.  gobio). 

The  Heffian  ichthyolites,  particularly  thofe  found  at 
Riegelfdorf,  in  bituminous  marle-flate,  are  more  particularly 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  diftorted  forms  exhibited  by 
the  filhes,  with  whofe  impreffions  it  abounds.  This  circum- 
ftance,  and  the  great  quantity  of  copper  found  in  that  rock, 
have  induced  a belief  that  the  death  of  thefe  filhes  was  occa- 
fioned  by  a fudden  impregnation  of  the  waters  with  a cupre- 
ous folution.  It  is  worth  obferving  that  the  more  the  impref- 
fions of  filh  abound  in  any  particular  part  of  the  ilrata  of  marle- 
flate,  the  richer  thefe  are  found  to  be  in  copper  ores.  Mr. 
Riel's  lias  given  an  account  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  fletz 
Ilrata  at  Riegelidorf,  which  are  the  following  : N 1.  Fer- 
ruginous clayey  mould,  from  one  to  two  fathoms.  N 2. 
Greyilh-white  limeftone  from  6 8 fathoms.  N 3.  Blue 

clay,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  felenite  cry  Rais  ; 8 — 10 
fathoms.-  N 4.  Blueilh  limeftone,  called  Rauch-voatie  ; 

8 — 9 fathoms.  N 5.  Grey  compact  gypfum,  traverfed  by 
ferruginous  loam;  7 — 8 fathoms.  N 6.  Black  and  grey 
ftinkilone  ; x — 1\  fathom.  N 7.  Sand,  fometimes  loofe, 
fometimes  cemented  ; 1 — 1|  fathom.  N f).  A kind  of 
iimeltone  called  Zech-jhin,  of  a greyifh-brdwh  colour,  and  ' 
foft  above  towards  the  land,  but  blacker  and  more  compadl 
below;  3J — 3!  fathoms.  N 9.  A black  flaty  ftrat urn, 
containing  pyrites,  and  forming  the  roof  of  the  bituminous 
marle-flate;  18—20  inches.  N xo.  Black  cupiferous 
bit  uminous  marle-flate  ; 3 — 8 inches  : this  is  the  principal 
depofxtary  of  the  ichthyolites.  NJ  1 1 . Gneifs-like  greyilh- 
white  rock,  confuting  of  finall  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  and 
fometimes  of  fragments  of  jafper  and  mica,  cemented  by 
indui-ated  clay  ; 6 — 18  fathoms.  N3  12.  Old  red  fand- 
ftone,  or  the  dead  rock,  being  the  fundamental  rock  of 
thefe  fletz  ftrata.  From  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  impreffions  ol  fifties,  plants,  and  other 
fubjedts  (among  which  Mr.  Riefs  fuppofed  to  have  found 
the  Ikeleton  of  the  hand  of  a child,  but  which  Blumen- 
bach  eonfidered  as  having  belonged  to  a fpecies  of  ape),  are 
found  in  the  depth  of  upwards  of  forty  fathoms.  Molt  of 
the  fillies  occurring  there  are  carps,  trouts,  pikes,  and 
other  fpecies  fimilar  to  them,  which  are  now  and  then  accom- 
panied by  filhes  fuppofed  to  be  marine.  In  general  the  im- 
preffions are  not  indifcriminately  mixed,  as  is  the  cale  in 
other  places  where  ichthyolites  occur,  but  each  fpecies  is- 
found  in  diftindt  fhoals,. 

The  opinion  which  Mr.  Patrin,  a celebrated  volcauift,  en- 


tertains refpe&ing  the  origin  of  thofe  vaft  depofitories  of  the 
foffil  remains  of  filhes,  Ihould  not  be  left  unnoticed  in  this 
place.  According  to  him,  all  circumitances  appear  to  prove 
that  thefe  fillies  lived  in  bays  and  gulfs,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  volcanoes  were  fituated  either  in  the  points  that  formed 
fhe  mouth,  or  in  feme  illand,  fimilar  to  the  volcanic  ifland  of 
Ifchia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Naples.  Under  fuch 
circumitances,  the  fulphureous  and  other  deleterious  vapours 
which  were  difengaged  from  the  fubmarine  bafes  of  the  vol- 
cano, at  the  time  of  an  eruption,  mult  have  fuffocated  the 
fillies  in  the  gulf,  which  were  prevented  from  efcaping  through 
its  entrance  where  thofe  vapours  were  moll  abundant.  The 
dead  bodies  of  thefe  fifties,  therefore,  floated  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  die  gulf,  till,  enveloped  by  thofe  fhowers  of 
afhes,  fo  abundant  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the 
eruptions,  their  fpecific  gravity  became  greater  than  that  of 
the  water,  and  they  funk  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were  ulti- 
mately buried  under  a ftratum  formed  by  the  allies  or  other 
fub ftances  ejedled  from  the  volcanoes.  In  cafes  where  the  gulf 
had  but  little  depth,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  volcanic  ejec- 
tions were  abundant,  the  filhes  were  enveloped  at  cnee,  and 
formed  but  a fingle  bed,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  fome  places 
where  ichthyolites  occur.  Under  other  circumftances  the 
eruptions  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  repeated  for  feveral 
times,  in  which  cafe  feveral  beds  containing  bodies  of  fillies 
were  depofited  in  fucceffion,  and  feparated  from  each  other 
by  layers  dellitute  of  fuch  remains,  but  neverthelefs  owing 
their  origin  to  the  fame  eruption  that  caufed  the  death  of 
the  fillies  contained  in  the  others. 

Thefe  events,  Mr.  Patrin  continues,  could  take  place  only 
at  a period  when  the  continents  were  already  fufficiently 
raifed  or  emerged  to  give  exillence  to  gulfs  and  bays,  whofe 
fides,  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  ferved  as  a 
barrier  to  the  fifties  ; fince  it  is  evident  that  thefe,  had 
the  prefent  Ihores  been  Hill  covered  by  the  fea,  would  have 
efcaped  in  all  direftions  from  the  effedls  of  the  fuffocat- 
ing  vapours.  This  hvpothefis,  the  fame  author  thinks,  is 
fupported  by  the  following  circumftances  ; 1.  It  is  only  in  a 
few  places  that  we  find  beds  filled  with  foffil  fillies  ; and  the 
appearance  of  fuch  places  befpeaks  the  former  exillence  of 
volcanoes  in  them.  2.  The  bodies  of  thefe  fillies  are  in  per- 
fect prefervation,  difpofed  with  great  regularity,  often  even 
united  in  tribes ; which  proves  their  having  been  fuddeniy 
destroyed  and  buried  under  the  lira  turn  which  now  covers 
them.  3.  They  are  not  unfrequently  feen  in  varioufly  con- 
torted fhapes  ; as  a proof  that  their  death  was  attended  with 
convulfive  motions.  4.  Thefe  foffil  remains  of  fillies  are 
found  only  in  ftrata  of  very  recent  origin  ; whereas,  had  they 
been  preferved  under  ordinary  circumitances,  like  Ihells  and 
zoophytes,  they  would  be  found  in  a variety  of  localities,  and 
in  ftrata  of  much  let's  recent  formation  than  thofe  in  which 
they  now  occur. 

ICHTPiYOLOGISTS,  authors  who  have  written  con- 
cerning fillies.  The  authors  who  have  left  us  treatifes  on 
this  fubjedt  are  very  numerous ; and  are  ranged  by  Artedi 
into  their  feveral  proper  daffies,  with  great  care  and  candour. 

The  fyllematical  ichthyologills  are  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Hi- 
dore,  Albertus  M >gnus,  Gaza,  the  interpreter  of  Arillotle, 
Marfchall,  Wootton,  Bellonius,  Rondeletius,  Salvian,  Gef- 
ner,  Aldrovand,  Johnfton,  Charlton,  Willughby,  Ray, 
Artedi,  and  Linnseus. 

The  ichthyologills  who  have  written  of  the  fifties  only  of 
fome  particular  places,  are  thefe  : Ovid,  of  the  filhes  of  the 
Euxine  ; Oppian,  of  thofe  of  the  Adriatic  ; Aufonius,  of 
thofe  of  the  Mofelle  ; Mangoit,  ol  thole  of  the  Podamic 
lake;  Paulus  Jovius,  of  thole  of  the  Tyrrhene  fea;  Bened. 
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Jovius,  of  thofe  of  the  lake  Larius ; Petrus  Gillius,  of  thofe 
of  the  Maffilian  fea ; Figulus,  of  thofe  of  the  Mofelle ; 
Salvian,  of  thofe  of  the  Tyrrhene  fea;  Schwenkfeldt,  of 
thofe  of  Sileiia  ; Schonefeldt,  of  thofe  of  Hamburgh;  Mar- 
grave, of  the  Brafilian  fillies ; Ruyfel,  of  thofe  of  Am- 
boyna;  and  Francis  Valentine,  of  thofe  of  the  fame  place. 
Of  thefe  authors,  Ovid,  Aufonius,  Oppian,  and  Bened. 
Jovius,  wrote  in  verfe,  the  reft  in  profe. 

The  ichthyologifts,  who  have  copied  all  they  have  writ- 
ten from  the  works  of  other  writers,  and  therefore  leaft  de- 
ferve  the  name,  are  the  following : Pliny,  iElian,  Atliae- 
neus,  Ifidore,  the  author  of  the  “ Libri  De  Natura  Rerum,” 
Albertus  Magnus,  Johannes  Cuba,  Marfchall,  Gefner  in 
great  part,  Aldrovand  in  great  part,  Johnfton,  Charlton, 
and  perhaps  fome  others. 

In  regard  to  method,  fome  have  written  of  fifties  without 
any  method  at  all ; fome  have  treated  of  them  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  names,  and  fome  have  followed  a me- 
thod more  or  lefs  perfect  throughout  their  works. 

Thofe  ichthyologifts  who  have  attended  to  no  method  at 
all,  are  Ovid,  iElian,  Athaeneus,  Aufonius,  Hildegarde, 
De  Pinguia,  Paulus,  and  Bened.  Jovius,  Figulus,  Salvian 
in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Fifties,”  and  Ruyfch. 

Thofe  who  have  written  alphabetically,  are  Cuba,  Marf- 
chall, Salvian  in  his  “ Tabula  Pifcatoria,”  Gefner,  Schone- 
feldt, Johnfton. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  ufed  fome  fort  of  method, 
thofe  come  firft  who  have  treated  of  fifties  according  to  the 
places  where  they  are  ufually  caught.  Of  thefe  are  Oppian, 
Rondeletius,  Aldrovand,  Johnfton,  and  Charlton. 

Thofe  who  have  treated  of  fifties,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral divifion  of  them  into  cetaceous,  fpinofe,  and  cartilagi- 
nous, are  Ariftotle,  who  was  author  of  the  method,  Woot- 
ton,  Willughby,  Ray  ; the  laft  two  authors  have  added  to 
this  the  numbering  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the  back,  which 
is  one  ftep  towards  the  Artedian  method. 

The  principal  and  beft  authors  in  this  ftudy,  and  who 
have  reformed  and  amended  it,  are  Ariftotle,  Bellonius, 
Rondeletius,  Salvian,  Gefner,  Willughby,  and  Ray.  To 
thefe  are  to  be  added  fuch  as  have  defcribed  only  new  or 
particular  fifties,  who  have  merited  greatly  of  the  world  by 
the  new  lights  they  have  thrown  in  upon  this  part  of  natural 
hiftory.  Thefe  are  Paulus  Jovius,  Petrus  Gillius,  Schone- 
feldt, Sibbald,  Marfigli,  Hebenftreit,  and  our  countryman 
Mark  Catelby : all  the  reft,  except  Pliny*  Athaeneus,  Al- 
drovand, and  Johnfton,  are  of  no  ufe  or  value.  Willughby 
is  allowed  by  Artedi  to  be  by  far  the  beft  author  on  the 
fubjeft  ; but  the  world  will  now  give  that  character  to  Ar- 
tedi himfelf.  Artedi,  De  Script.  Ichthyol. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  i n Natural  Hi/lory,  the  fcience  of 
fifties.  See  Pisces, 

ICHTHYOMANTIA,  IxOuo/.iavTEi*,  *n  Antiquity,  a 
fpecies  of  divination  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  fifties. 

ICHTHYOMORPHUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  the 
name  which  Aldrovandus  gave  to  the  flattened  fofiil  fifti, 
found  at  Ifleb  in  Germany.  Similar  foffils  are  found  at  Of- 
terode  in  Brunfwick,  near  Eiflebe,  in  Mansfield  county,  and 
other  places  in  Germany.  Jones’s  Phyf.  Difq.  p.  410. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI,  l^8i;of«foi,  compounded  of 
JiJh,  and  pafuv,  to  eat,  fjh  eaters,  a name  given  to  a people, 
or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who  lived  wholly  on 
fifti. 

The  Ichthyophagi,  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  are  placed 
towards  China.  Agatharchides  calls  all  the  inhabitants 
between  Carmania  and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  of  Ichthyo- 


phagi. Paufanias  places  them  near  the  Red  fea,  and  Pliny 
peoples  feveral  ifles  with  them  to  the  eaft  of  Arabia  Felix. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by  He- 
rodotus, Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  See.  it  appears,  indeed, 
that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufe  of  them, 
excepting,  as  they  fay,  to  feed  their  fifti.  They  made  their 
houfes  of  large  fiih-bones,  the  ribs  o.f  whales  ferving  them 
for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals  ferved  them  for 
doors  ; and  the  mortars  wherein  they  pounded  their  fifti, 
and  baked  it  in  the  fun,  were  nothing  elfe  but  their  ver- 
tebrae. 

ICHTHYOPHTHALMITE;  Zeolite  of  II ellejla,  Rin- 
mann  ; Ichthyophtbalme , d’Andrada;  Fifchaugen fern,  Wern.; 
/ Ipophyllite , Haiiy. 

A rare  mineral  fubftance,  which,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
chemical  characters,  has  been  coniidered  as  zeolite  by  fome 
mineralogifts  ; while  one  of  its  external  characters,  viz.  the 
pearly  luftre,  has  induced  others  to  clafs  it  with  adularia- 
feldfpar.  A clofer  examination  has  proved  this  mineral  to 
conftitute  a diftinCt  fpecies. 

D’Andrada  has  given  the  above  appellation  to  this  mi- 
neral, on  account  of  its  exhibiting  a fimilar  reflection  to 
that  of  the  adularia  or  moon-ftone,  fometimes  called  ceil  de 
poiffon , of  which  the  German  Jfcbaugen-Jlein  is  a tranfla- 
tion.  Haiiy’s  name  is  derived  from  the  property  this  fub- 
ftance has  of  exfoliating  under  certain  circumftances. 

The  colour  of  the  ichthyophthalmite  is  white,  generally 
flightly  tinged  with  red,  grey,  and  blue,  feldom  with  yellow 
and  green. 

It  occurs  mafiive  and  cryftallized.  The  primitive  form 
of  its  cryftals  is,  according  to  Haiiy,  a four-fided  prifm 
with  reCtangular  bafe.  The  fimplcft  of  the  fecondary  forms 
is  the  primitive  parallelopipedon,  with  its  eight  folid  angles 
intercepted  each  by  a triangular  plane;  the  /Ipophyllite  e point! 
of  Haiiy. 

Another,  but  very  complicated,  variety  of  48  planes, deter- 
mined from  an  incomplete  cryftal  of  only  ten  remaining 
planes,  is  characterized  and  figured,  (Journ.  des  Min. 
vol.  23,  5.  f.  3,  4.)  by  Haiiy,  who  calls  it  Apopbyllite  fur- 
compofc. 

None  of  the  modifications  of  the  cryftals  have  hitherto 
been  found  in  a complete  ftate;  molt  frequently  they  occur 
as  thick  tables,  grown  together  in  all  directions,  or  inter- 
feCting  each  other,  and  refembling  at  firft  fight  a variety  of 
tabular  barytes.  They  are  fplendent,  and  generally  exhibit 
more  or  lefs  the  luftre  of  mother-of-pearl ; in  the  manner 
of  a variety  of  ftilbite. 

The  fraCture,  parallel  to  two  of  the  planes  of  the  primi- 
tive parallelopipedon,  is  foliated,  with  fplendent  often  iri- 
defeent  furface  ; crofs-fraCture  uneven  with  vitreous  luftre. 

In  fmall  fragments  it  is  generally  perfectly  tranfparent, 
but  often  rendered  tranflucid  only,  and  even  nearly  opaque, 
by  a cloudy  or  milky  fuffufion.  RefraCtion  fimple. 

It  is  eafily  frangible.  Its  hardnefs  is  nearly  that  of  fluor 
fpar.  A fmall  fragment,  when  rubbed  on  a hard  body, 
according  to  Haiiy,  feparates  into  thin  leaves  ; this  property 
is,  however,  not  obfervable  in  all  fpecimens. 

Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Vauquelin  and  Four- 
croy,  is  2.467. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  the  ichthyophthalmite  becomes  at 
firft  opaque,  and  melts,  without  difficulty,  into  a very  white 
opaque  globule.  With  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  it  becomes 
foftened,  and  forms  a jelly,  like  zeolite.  This  property  ap- 
pears to  be  owing  to  the  prefence  of  water,  which  facilitates 
the  aftion  of  the  acids  on  thofe  conftituent  parts  of  the 
fubftance  with  which  they  can  unite. 
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Analyfes  of  the  Ichthyophthalmite. 


Rinmann. 

Fouroroy  and 
Vanque'.in. 

Rofe. 

Silica 

5 5. °° 

51.00 

55.OO 

Lime 

27.OO 

28.00 

25.OO 

Magnefia 

Potaffa 

O.50 

4.OO 

2.25 

Alumine 

2.50 

W ater 

I7.OO 

I7.OO 

15.OO 

Lofs 

2.75 

102.00 

IOO. CO 

100.00 

This  fub [lance,  therefore,  differs  effentially  from  zeolite, 
in  not  containing  the  lead  portion  of  alumine  ; the  variety 
from  Helleffa  has,  indeed,  afforded  a fmall  quantity  to  Mr. 
Rinmann,  but  this  appears  to  be  accidental.  A fmall  quan- 
tity of  oxyd  of  iron  found  in  this  fubftance  may  likewife 
be  confidered  as  accidental. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  iron-mines  of  Uto,  in  Su- 
dermania,  a province  of  Sweden. 

ICHTHYOSIS,  in  Medicine,  fife-fin  difeafe,  from  i%Gv\-, 
a fifh,  a denomination  appropriately  ufed  by  Dr.  Willan  to 
deiignate  “ a permanently  harlh,  dry,  fcaly,  and  in  feme 
cafes,  almoft  horny  texture  of  the  integuments  of  the  body, 
unconnected  with  internal  diforder,”  bearing  a confiderable 
refemblance  to  the  Ikin  of  the  fcaly  fiffies. 

This  rare  fpecies  of  cutaneous  difeafe  conftitutes  the 
fourth  genus  of  the  fecond  Order,  (or  fcaly  eruptions,)  in 
Dr.  Willan’s  arrangement,  and  is  diftingui(hed  from  the 
other  eruptions,  included  in  the  fame  Order,  the  Lepra  and 
Pforiafis,  in  being  generally  diffufed  over  the  limb  affeCted, 
and  in  the  permanency  of  its  fcales ; for  in  the  other  fcaly 
eruptions  alluded  to,  the  diffufion  is  partial,  or  in  diftinCt 
patches,  and  the  fcales  are  deciduous.  See  Leprosy  and 
Psoriasis. 

The  arrangement  and  diftribution  of  the  fcales  in  ich- 
thyofis  are,  indeed,  peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  ole- 
cranon on  the  arm,  and  in  a fimilar  fituation  with  refpeiff  to 
the  patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  fmall,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a black  colour.  Some  of 
the  fcaly  papilhe  have  a (hurt  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irre- 
gular tops.  On  fome  parts  of  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  the  fcales  are  flat  and  large,  often  placed 
like  tiling,  or  in  the  fame  order  as  fcales  on  the  back  of  a 
filh  ; but  in  a few  cafe3  they  have  appeared  feparate,  being 
interfered  by  whitilh  furrows.  There  is  ufually  in  this 
complaint  a drynefs  and  roughnefs  of  the  foies  of  the  feet  ; 
fometimes  a thickened  and  brittle  ffate  of  the  Ikin  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  painful  fiffures,  and  on  the 
face  an  appearance  of  feurf  rather  than  of  fcales.  The  inner 
part  of  the  wrifts,  the  hams,  the  inl'ide  of  the  elbows,  the 
furrow  along  the  fpine,  the  inner  and  upper  parts  of  the 
thighs,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  Ikin  always 
exempt  from  fealinefs.  Patients  affected  with  ichthyolis 
are  occafionally  much  haraffed  with  inflamed  puftules,  or 
with  large  painful  biles  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ; it  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  they  never  feem  to  have  the  lead  per- 
fpiration  or  moifture  of  the  (kin. 

The  caufes  of  ichthyofis  feem  to  be  altogether  unknown. 
The  difeafe  did  not,  in  any  cafe  witneffed  by  Dr.  Willan, 
appear  to  have  been  tranfmitted  hereditarily ; nor  was  more 
than  one  child  from  the  fame  parents  affe&ed  with  it.  In 
feveral  inftances  it  was  faid  to  have  been  connate,  and  in 
others  to  have  occurred  two  or  three  months  after  birth  ; 
in  one  cafe  it  appeared  foon  after  the  fmall-pox,  at  the  age 


of  two  years,  and  had  continued  fix  or  feven  years,  without 
alteration.  A ffate  of  (kin,  fimilar  to  that  in  ichthyofis,  takes 
place  partially  under  a variety  of  circumilances.  It  occurs 
on  the  limbs  of  perfons  who,  from  long  continued  ill  health, 
or  a weakly  conftitution,  are  much  emaciated,  and  have 
little  perfpiration.  When  inveterate  ulcers  on  the  lower 
extremities  are  at  length  healed,  the  common  integuments 
are  not  replaced  in  their  ufual  order : inftead  of  cuticle,  the 
legs  are  covered  with  thick,  dry,  fhining  fcales,  varioufly 
difpofed.  In  cafes  of  anafarca,  likewife,  the  fkin  becomes 
fcaly,  rigid,  and  inelaftie.  This  rugged  coating  prevents 
for  a time  any  farther  enlargement  of  the  limbs  ; but  the 
effufed  lymph,  by  its  gradually  increafing  preffure,  at  laft 
overcomes  the  refiftance,  and  is  difeharged  through  innu- 
merable crevices. 

According  to  Buffon,  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  arc 
much  affefted  with  the  ichthyofis,  or  a complaint  much  re- 
fembling  it.  “ II  regne  parmi  eux  une  maladie  extraordi- 
naire ; e’eft  une  efpece  de  lepre  qui  leur  couvre  tout  le  corps, 
et  y forme  une  croute  femblable  a des  ecailles  de  poiffon  ; 
cette  incommodite  ne  leur  caufe  aucune  douleur,  ni  m£me 
aucun  autre  derangement  dans  la  fante.”  (Hiff.  Naturelle, 
tom.  iii.  p.  507.)  Some  obfervations  on  a difeafed  ffate  of 
the  (Ivin,  analogous  to  the  ichthyofis  above  deferibed,  appear 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  xiv.  NJ  160;  and  a 
ffriking  iaftance  of  the  fame,  though  fomewhat  differently 
modified,  is  inferted  in  the  fame  collection,  NJ  424,  the 
fequel  of  which  is  given  in  vol  xlix.  (part  i.  for  the  year 
1755.)  See  alfo  a cafe  (lightly  detailed  by  Panarolus  (Pen- 
tecofte,  v.  obf.  9.),  and  another  related  by  Stalpart  Vander 
Wiel,  obf.  35.  cent.ii. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  cure,  little  more  feems  to  be  known 
than  of  the  caufes  of  this  eruption.  Dr.  Willan  merely 
obferves,  that,  when  a portion  of  the  hard  fcaly  coating  is 
removed,  it  is  not  foon  produced  again.  The  eafieft  mode, 
he  fays,  of  removing  the  fcales,  is  to  pick  them  off  carefully, 
with  the  nails,  from  any  part  of  the  body  while  it  is  im- 
merfed  in  hot  water.  The  layer  of  cuticle,  which  remains 
after  this  operation,  is  harfli  and  dry  ; and  the  fkin  did  not, 
in  the  cafes  attended  by  him,  recover  its  ufual  texture  and 
foftnefs  ; but  the  fcales  were  prevented  from  forming  after- 
wards, by  the  repeated  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  along  with 
moderate  friCtion. 

The  difeafe  above  deferibed  is  the  Ichthyofis  fmplex  in 
Dr.  Willan’s  nomenclature;  but  he  deferibes  another  fpecies, 
which  he  terms  I.  cornea.  This,  which  he  has  never  feen, 
is  mentioned  by  authors  as  “ a horny  rigidity  of  the  inte- 
guments, impeding  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  and  joints;” 
and  as  affeCting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes,  fingers,  &c.  ; and 
fometimes  as  extended  over  the  whole  body.  A fingular 
cafe  of  the  latter  defeription  is  recorded  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  part  ii.  p.  580.  This  form  of  ichthyofis. 
Dr.  Willan  remarks,  is  fometimes  attended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  horns  ; a proof  that  thofe  fingular  excrefcences 
may  be  cutaneous,  or  perhaps  cuticular,  and  generated  in 
nearly  the  fame  manner  as  the  nails  from  the  human  body,  or 
the  hoofs  and  claws  of  quadrupeds.  An  account  of  a girl, 
whofe  body  was  nearly  covered  with  horny  excrefcences,  is 
given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N 176.  And  a horn,  fimilar  to 
thofe  here  deferibed,  together  with  a portrait  of  the  woman 
on  whom  it  grew,  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  See 
Willan  on  Cutan.  Dif.  order  ii.  p.  197,  et  feq. 

ICHTHYOSPENDYLA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  the 
name  by  which  Mr.  Lhuyd  denominates  the  vertebrae,  or 
joints  of  the  back  bones  of  fifties.  Lithophyl.  tab.  18. 

ICHTPIYPERIA,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the 
bony  palates  of  fi(hes,  which  are  frequently  found  foflil  at 
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great  depths  in  the  earth,  and  ufually  immerfed  in  the  ft  rata 
of  done  ; and  in  this  date  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
from  their  refemblance  in  fhape  to  the  pods  of  lupines,  and 
fome  of  the  other  leguminous  plants,  flliquajlra. 

Many  from  this  name,  and  this  calual  refemblance  to  the 
pods  of  plants,  have  been  milled  into  the  believing  them 
foflils  of  vegetable  origin.  But  they  have  plainly  all  of 
them  been  the  bony  coverings  of  different  parts  of  the 
mouths  of  certain  fifh  of  the  cartilaginous,  and  perhaps 
Other  kinds,  whofe  principal  food  being  fliell-fiffi,  thefebony 
palates  were  neceffary  to  the  eating  of  them.  Many  of  the 
ichthyperia  are  found  indeed  plainly  worn  and  rounded  by 
ufe. 

They  are  fometimes  found  in  their  foffil  date  joined  to 
one  another ; but  commonly  in  lingle  pieces  or  joints,  or  in 
fragments  of  fuch.  They  are  of  the  fame  fub dance  with 
the  bufonitae,  and  their  diape  depends  on  the  fpecies  of  fifh, 
or  part  of  the  mouth,  to  which  they  belonged.  But  their 
mod  ufual  figure  is  that  of  half  the  fhell  of  the  pod  of  a 
lupine.  Their  fizes  are  various,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their 
furface  is  fometimes  fmooth  and  polifhed  ; fometimes  finely 
driated  or  finuated,  and  fometimes  wholly  covered  with 
tubercles.  They  are  alfo  found  of  very  different  colours  ; 
but  mod  frequently  either  black,  or  of  a dark  chefnut 
colour. 

i hey  are  found  lodged  and  bedded  in  the  drata  of  done, 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  in  the  illands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  Syria  among  the  fpines  of  the  echini ; 
but  they  are  nowhere  fo  frequent  as  in  England,  there  being 
with  us  very  few  quarries  of  done  which  do  not  afford  more 
or  lefs  of  them.  Hill’s  Hid.  of  Foflils,  p.  645. 

ICHTHYS,  1*6,,,-,  in  Antiquity , a famous  acrodic  of 
the  Erythraean  fibyl,  mentioned  by  Eufebius  and  St.Audin; 
the  fil'd  words  of  every  verfe  of  which  made  up  Incrtivf  Xptro? 
<S>;3  ijib;  crwTiip,  Jefus  Chrijius  Dei  jttus,  fervator,  the  initial 
letters  of  which  compofe  the  word  ichthys,  1 xQv;. 

Ichtiiys,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of  the 
Peloponnefus.  Ptolemy. 

ICICA,  in  Botany , Aublet.  Guian.  t.  130 — 135.  See 

Amyris. 

Icica,  in  the  Materia  Medlca , a name  given  by  fome  to 
the  gum  elemi. 

ICICARIBA,  in  Botany , a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  tree  which  affords  us  the  gum  elemi,  ufed  in  medi- 
cine. 

ICOCA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  defcribed  by 
Plumier  ; fince  called  by  Linnaeus  chryfobalanus. 

1COLM-KILL,  in  Geography.  See  Iona. 

ICON,  in  Natural  Hijlory , iignifies  a figure,  cut,  or  en- 
graving, of  any  fubjedl  111  natural  hidorv. 

Icon,  Eixuv,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with  image. 

ICONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  the  department  of  Lycaonia.  In  the  time  of  Xe- 
nophon it  belonged  to  Phrygia.  This  town  dill  fubfifts 
under  the  name  of  Konieli,  or  Cogni. 

ICONOCLASTS,  or  Iconoclast.^,  formed  from  uveiv, 
image,  and  to  break,  in  Eccljiajlical  Hijlory,  breakers 

of  images  ; a name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to  all 
who  reject  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters. 

In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of  the 
eadern  churches,  are  called  iconoclads,  and  are  all  edeemed 
by  them  heretics,  as  oppofing  the  wordiip  of  the  images  of 
God,  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  figures  and  repre- 
fentations  in  churches. 

The  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks 


a little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  when 
the  wordiip  of  them  became  common.  (See  Image.)  But 
the  tumults  occaliuned  by  it  were  quelled  by  a revolution, 
which,  in  713,  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  difpute,  however,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under 
Leo  the  Ifaurian,  who  iffued  an  edifl  in  the  year  726, 
abrogating,  as  fome  fay,  the  wordiip  of  images,  and  order- 
ing all  the  images,  except  that  of  Chrifl’s  crucifixion,  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  churches  ; but  according  to  others,  this 
edifff  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  adora- 
tion or  wordiip.  This  edidfl  occaiioned  a civil  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and,  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  priells  and  monks,  ravaged  a part  of 
Alia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil  commotions 
and  infurreddions  in  Italy  were  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo  was  excom- 
municated, and  his  fubjedds,  in  the  Italian  provinces,  vio- 
lated their  allegiance,  and  riling  in  arms,  either  malfacred  or 
baniflied  all  the  emperor’s  deputies  and  officers.  In  corife- 
quence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo  affembled  a council  at 
Conffantinople  in  730,  which  degraded  Germanus,  the 
bifliop  of  that  city,  who  was  a patron  of  images  ; and  he 
ordered  all  the  images  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  inflidded  a 
variety  of  fevere  punifliments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached 
to  that  idolatrous  worfhip..  Hence  arofe  two  fadlions  ; one 
of  which  adopted  the  adoration  and  worfhip  of  images,  and 
on  that  account  called  iconoduli  or  iconolatrte  ; and  the 
other  maintained  that  fuch  worfhip  was  unlawful,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chriftians  than  to  de- 
molifh  and  deflroy  thofe  flatues  and  pictures,  which  were 
the  occafions  of  this  gro'is  idolatry  ; and  hence  they  were 
diflinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  Iconomachl,  from  :iay,  image , 
and  iJ.y-x'e,  1 contend,  and  iconochjla.  The  zeal  of  Gre- 
gory II.  in  favour  of  image-worfhip,  was  not  only  imi- 
tated, but  even  fitrpaffed  by  his  fucceffor  Gregory  III.  in 
confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn  from 
the  Grecian  empire. 

Conflantine,  called  Copronymus,  from  *oTfo-,  Jlercus,  and 
o'iofj.?,  name,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have  defiled  the  faered 
font  at  his  baptifm,  fucceeded  his  father  Leo  in  741,  and  in 
754  convened  a council  at  Conflantinople,  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  feventh  oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly 
condemned  the  worfhip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who, 
notwithftanding  this  decree  of  the  council,  raifed  commo- 
tions in  the  ftate,  were  feverely  punifhed  ; and  new  laws  were 
enabled,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monadic  rage. 
Leo  IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued  the 
fame  meafures,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive  influence  of 
penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry  out  of  the  Chriflian 
church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo,  poifoned  her  hufband  in 
780  ; affumed  the  reigns  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her 
for.  Condautine,  and  in  786  fummoned  a council  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Nicene  council, 
which  abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againlt  the  new  ido- 
latry, rellored  the  wordiip  of  images  and  of  the  crois,  and 
denounced  fevere  punifhment  againlt  thofe  who  maintained 
that  God  was  the  only  objett  of  religious  adoration.  I11 
this  conted,  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gau's,  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  images  might  be  lawfully  continued  in  churches, 
but  they  confidered  the  wordiip  of  them  as  highly  injurious 
and  oflvnfive  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Charlemagne  diihn- 
guid.ed  himfelf  as  a mediator  in  this  ccfetroverfy  : he  ordered 
four  books  concerning  images  to  be  compoled,  refuting  the 
reafons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bidiops  to  juflify  the  worfhip  of 
images,  which  lie  fent  to  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  in 
790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  approbation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  la  11  council  of  Nice.  Adrian  wrote  an 
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tfntwer ; and  in  794,  a council  of  three  hundred  bifhops, 
ttffenablcd  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  con- 
firmed the  opinion  contained  in  the  four  books,  and  folemnly 
condemned  the  worfliip  of  images.  In  the  Greek  church, 
after  the  banifhment  of  Irene,  the  controverfy  concerning 
images  broke  out  anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending 
parties,  during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various 
and  uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idolatrous  wor- 
lhip.  His  fucceffor,  Michael  Curopalates,  furnamed  Rhan- 
gabe,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But  the  feene  changed 
on  the  acceftion  of  Leo  the  Arminian  to  the  empire  ; who 
affembled  a council  at  Conftantinople  in  814,  that  abolifhed 
the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council.  His  fucceffor  Michael, 
furnamed  Balbus,  difapproved  the  vvorfhip  of  images,  and 
his  fon  Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  How- 
ever, the  empiefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  during 
the  minority  of  her  fon,  affembled  a council  at  Conftanti- 
nople  in  842,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of  the  fecond 
Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image  worfliip  by  a law. 
The  council  held  at  the  fame  place  under  Photius,  in  879, 
-and  reckoned  bv  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  con- 
firmed and  renewed  the  Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration 
of  this  council,  a feftival  was  inffituted  by  the  fuperftitious 
Greeks,  called  the  Feaft  of  Orthodoxy.  The  Latins  were 
generally  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  fuffered  as  the 
means  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous  aftions 
of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented  ; but  they  detelled 
all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  lead  marks  of  religious 
homage  or  adoration.  The  council  of  Paris,  affembled  in 
824  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  refolved  to  allow  the  life  of  images 
in  the  churches,  but  feverely  prohibited  rendering  them  re- 
ligious worfliip.  Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
this  century,  the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a kind  of 
religious  homage  to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  Germans,  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever, the  iconoclads  dill  had  their  adherents  among  the 
Latins  ; the  mod  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius,  bifhop  of 
Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and  even  the  crofs, 
to  be  cad  out  of  the  chuixhes,  and  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
and  he  wrote  a treatife,  in  which  he  declared  both  againft 
the  ufe  and  worfliip  of  them.  He  condemned  relics,  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs 
of  faints  ; and  to  his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that 
the  city  of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a 
Iona-  time  after  his  death,  much  lefs  infedted  with  fuperdition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  concern- 
ing the  fanftity  of  images  was  again  revived  by  Leo,  bifhop 
of  Chalcedon,  in  the  eleventh  century,  on  occafion  of  the 
emperor  Alexius’s  converting  the  figures  of  diver,  that 
adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches,  into  money,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  date.  The  bifhop  obilinately 
maintained,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  facrilege  ; and  pub- 
lifiied  a treatife,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images 
there  redded  an  inherent  fanctity,  and  that  the  adoration  of 
Chriilians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  reprefented 
by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images  themfelves. 
The  emperor  affembled  a council  at  Coniiantinople,  which 
determined,  that  the  images  of  Chrift  and  of  the  faints  were 
to  be  honoured  only  with  a relative  worfliip  ; and  that  invo- 
cation and  worfhip  were  to  be  addreffed  to  the  faints  only  as 
the  fervants  of  Chrift,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
him,  as  their  mafter.  Leo,  diffatisded  even  with  thefe 
abfurd  and  fuperftitious  decidons,  was  fent  into  banifhment. 
In  the  weftern  church,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  difap- 
proved and  oppofed  by  feveral  condderable  parties,  as  the 
V.OL.  XVIII. 
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Petrobruflians,  Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  &c.  till  at  length 
this  idolatrous  practice  was  entirely  abolifhed  in  many  parts 
of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  Reformation.  Molheim’s 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  See  Image. 

ICONOGRAPHI A,  Encovoy^aJix,  derived  from  eix(i.v, 
image , and  •y^a.cpu,  I deferile,  the  defeription  of  images,  or 
ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper  ; alf’o  of  bulls  and 
femi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and 
ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATRiE,  or  Iconolaters,  from  e»xwv,  and 
\a.T£ivui,  I 'worjhip  ; or  Iconoduli , from  ei m and  SaXon,  I fr-vey 
thofe  who  worfliip  images  ; a name  which  the  iconoclafles 
give  to  thofe  of  the  Romifh  communion  on  account  of  their 
adoring  images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfliip  only 
due  to  God.  See  Iconoclasts,  and  Image. 

ICONOLOGIA,  formed  from  v and  \cyu,  I fpeal, 
the  interpretation  of  ancient  images,  monuments,  and  em- 
blems. 

ICONOMACHI.  See  Iconoclasts. 
ICOSAHEDRON,  in  Geometry , a regular  body,  or 
folid,  terminated  by  twenty  equilateral  and  equal  angles. 

The  icofahedron  may  be  coniidered  as  confifting  of  twenty 
triangular  pyramids,  whofe  vertices  meet  in  the  centre  of 
a fphere,  imagined  to  circumfcribe  it  ; and,  therefore,  they 
all  have  their  heights  and  bafes  equal  ; wherefore  the  foli- 
dity  of  one  of  thofe  pyramids,  multiplied  by  20,  the  num- 
ber of  bafes,  gives  the  folid  content  of  the  icofahedron. 
See  Regular  Body. 

ICOSANDRIA,  in  Botany , from  ejko;i,  twenty,  and  emp, 
a man , is  the  12th  clafs  of  the  artificial  fyftem  of  Linnaeus, 
diftinguifhed  by  having  numerous  ftamens,  about  20,  or  more, 
inferted  into  the  calyx,  not  into  the  receptacle.  Such  an 
infertion  is  juftly  pointed  out  by  Linnaeus  as  an  infallible 
mark  that  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  flowers  fo  conftrudted  may 
always  be  eaten  in  fafety.  This  rule  holds  good,  whatever 
the  number  of  the  ftamens  may  be  ; as  in  the  fifth  clafs, 
where,  amongft  many  plants  with  poifonous  or  unwhole- 
fome  berries,  whofe  ftamens  are  differently  inferted,  is  found 
the  Riles,  or  Currant  and  Goofeberry,  whofe  falutary  fruit 
is  indicated  by  the  ftamens  growing  out  of  the  rim  of  the 
calyx,  exactly  as  in  the  clais  Icofandria.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  foliage  or  herbage  of  fuch  plants  is  always,  more  or  lefs, 
to  be  miftrufted,  being  acrid,  naufeous,  or  eminently  dan- 
gerous ; witnefs  the  Primus  Lauro-cerafus , or  Cherry-laurel, 
whofe  effential  oil,  and  even  its  diftilled  water,  is  one  of  the 
moft  potent  of  vegetable  poifons,  This  dangerous  quality 
refides  in  the  oil  of  a bitter-almond  flavour,  obfervable  in 
moft  of  this  tribe,  which  is  rendered  lefs  injurious  perhaps 
in  the  kernels  of  peaches  and  apricots,  by  the  mild  oil  of 
their  cotyledons,  and  always  taken  by  us  in  too  freall  a 
quantity  to  be  materially  hurtful.  It  is  further  remarkable, 
that  as  Icofandrous  plants,  when  dried,  are  peculiarly  fub- 
jeft  to  the  depredations  of  infefts,  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  all  the  genus  Riles. 

The  orders  of  the  Icofandria  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  ftyles.  The  firft,  Monogynia,  contains  the 
valuable  genus  Prunus , and  its  near  ally  Amygdalus , com- 
pofed  of  fome  of  our  fineft  fruits  ; with  Myrtus,  Sec.  The 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  and  P entagynia  of  Linnasus  are  fo  nearly 
• a-kin,  and  fo  inconftant  in  the  fame  genus,  if  not  fpeeies, 
that  it  is  found  moft  commodious  to  unite  them  under  the 
laft  denomination,  as  the  number  five  moft  prevails.  Poly- 
gynia,  whofe  ftyles  are  more  than  five,  is  a numerous  and 
very  natural  order,  containing  Rofa,  Ruins-,  Fragaria,  Po- 
tentilla,  See.  to  which  the  Sillaldia  naturally  belongs,  though, 
having  ufually  but  five  ftamens,  it  is  placed  in  the  clafs 
Petit  andria » 
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lcoSANDRlA  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  claffes 
Polyadelphia,  Monoecia,  and  Dioecia,  whole  character  ought 
chiefly  to  depend  on  the  infertion,  rather  than  the  precife 
number  of  its  ftamens.  To  this  circumftance  Linnaeus  did 
not  fufficiently  advert,  when  he  referred  Citrus  to  Polya- 
delphia  Icofandria,  inftead  of  the  orders  Dodecandria  or 
Polyandria  of  that  clafs,  and  on  the  other  hand,  excluded 
Melaleuca,  which  is  truly  icofandrous,  being  of  the  natural 
family  of  Myrti.  S. 

ICOSIUM,  Alger,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  on  the  eallern  part  of  Mauritania  Ccefarienfis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  it,  and  the  Itinerary  places  it  47  miles 
E.  of  Tipafa.  Pliny  fays  that  Vefpafian  gave  it  the  title 
of  a Latin  city. 

ICTERUS,  iV.t'coc,  in  Medicine,  alfo  icleritia,  words  from 
the  Greek,  fignifying  Jaundice,  which  fee.  Whence  alfo 
the  adjective  iSeric  : thus  we  fay  i tiler ic  fymptoms,  ifieric 
medicines ; meaning  the  fymptoms  of  jaundice  ; medicines 
proper  for  the  cure  of  jaundice,  & c. 

Icterus,  in  Ornithology,  a ipecies  of  Oriolus,  which  fee. 
For  other  fpecies  fee  the  lame  article.  See  alfo  Todus  para- 
difceus,  Sturnus  contra,  and  Muscicapa  paradifu 

Icterus  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a Hone  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 
Pliny  defcribes  four  fpecies  of  this  Hone.  But  thefe  de- 
fcriptions  are  fo  fhort,  that  we  cannot  determine  from  them 
which  of  the  Hones  of  thofe  known  at  prefent  were  in- 
tended. 

ICTIAR,  in  the  Eajlern  Military  Orders,  an  officer  who 
has  gone  through  all  the  degrees  or  polls  in  his  refpeCtive 
body  ; and  has  a right  to  be  a member  of  the  divan. 

ICUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  near  Euboea,  ovcr-againfl  Magnefia. 

ICY  Cape,  in  Geography , a point  of  land  on  the  N.W.  coaH 
of  America,  much  incumbered  with  ice.  N.  lat.  70°  29'. 
W.  long.  198’  20'. 

IDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a common  name  of  feveral 
mountains  of  confiderable  elevation,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients.  The  name  is  derived  from  nUu,  I fee,  and  applied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  extenflve  profpeft  they  afforded. 
The  principal  are  the  two  following,  viz,  Ida,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  faid  to  be  the  mountain  on  which  Paris  de- 
cided the  price  of  beauty  between  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus.  It  was  fituated  in  Dardania,  at  fome  diltance  S.E. 
of  Troy.  Here  were  found  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Simbis, 
Xanthe,  See.  This  mountain,  however,  is  in  reality  a chain 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  part  lay  to  the  E. 
and  near  the  fcice  of  Troy.  Thence  it  extended  to  the 
N.W;,  W.,  andS.W.,  as  far  as  the  lea,  projecting  on  four 
promontories,  towards  Cyzicum,  Antandros,  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  and  the  promontory  of  Ledum.  Homer, 
therefore,  fpeaks  of  the  Idasan  mounts.  This  mountain  in 
its  whole  extent  is  a great  refervoir  of  water,  and  fupplied 
the  rivers  JEfopus  and  Granicus,  which  difeharged  them- 
felves  into  the  Propontide  ; the  Simois  and  Scamander,  or 
Xanthus,  which  ran  into  the  Hellefpont  ; and  the  Samoies 
and  Ciloe,  which  paffedinte  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The 
other  Ida  is  a mountain  of  Crete,  which  Hill  retains  the 
name,  though  it  is  fometimes  called  Puloriti,  and  which  has 
been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets.  It  is  much  the  highefl 
mountain  in  the  illand,  though  in  other  refpefts  inferior  ; it 
is  for  the  greatell  part  of  the  year  covered  with  fnow,  and 
fo  barren  that  it  produces  nothing  but  the  tragacanth. 
Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  been  fecretly  nurfed  on  this  mountain, 
and  on  this  account  called  Idaeus. 

Ida,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  illand  of  Crete, 
which  rifes  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  S.  W.  of  Candia,  and 
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ferves  as  a land-mark  to  navigators,  who  wilh  to  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  that  town.  This  mountain  is  covered  with 
fnow  almoff  all  the  year. 

IDAAN.  See  Maroot. 

IDACIUS,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  chronicler,  was  a 
native  of  Lamego,  in  Spain,  and  flourifhed  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. He  wTote  a chronicle  commencing  vrith  the  firfl  year 
of  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  and  ending  with  the  eleventh 
of  that  of  Leo,  A.  D.  467.  To  him  is  attributed  a table 
of  Fafli  Confulares,  frequently  publilhed.  The  Chronicle 
and  Fafli  were  publilhed  with  notes  by  father  Sirmond,  at 
Paris,  in  1619. 

IDiEI  Dactyli,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Dactyli. 

IDANHA  a Velha,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  near  the  Spanifh  Eflremadura. 
N.  lat.  390  50'.  W.  long.  6°  48'. 

IDEA,  lUix,  the  image  or  refemblance  of  a thing, 
which,  though  not  feen,  is  conceived  by  the  mind.  See 
Image. 

The  word  is  Greek  ; Cicero  renders  it  into  Latin  by  ex- 
emplar, and  exemplum  ; and  Plato  himfelf,  in  fome  places  by 
Txpx§Hlfa.  Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  alfo  expreffes  it  by  forma 
and  fpecies. 

Idea,  in  Phyfiology,  denotes  the  immediate  objeft  of  the 
mind  about  which  we  are  employed,  when  we  perceive  or 
think  of  any  thing  ; and  this  definition  of  Mr.  Locke’s  is 
much  lefs  exceptionable  than  that  of  fome  other  logicians, 
who  define  an  idea  to  be  a pattern  or  copy  of  a thing  in  the 
mind. 

Thus,  when  we  look  at  the  fun,  we  do  not  fee  that  lumi- 
nary itfelf,  but  its  image,  or  appearance  conveyed  to  the 
foul  by  the  organ  of  light  ; and  this  image  we  call  idea. 
See  Impression  and  Perception. 

The  origin  of  ideas  has  been  a long  time  difputed  among 
philofophers.  Arillotle  and  the  Peripatetics  maintained  that 
external  objects  emit  fpecies,  images,  or  forms,  which  rc- 
fcmble  them  all  around  ; and  that  thefe  fpecies,  flriking  on 
our  fenfes,  are  by  them  tranfmitted  to  the  underflanding 
and  impreffed  upon  it  ; and  that  being  material  and  fenfible, 
they  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  adlive  intellect  ; and 
are  at  length  received  by  the  paffive.  The  followers  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  held  an  opinion,  with  regard  to 
flender  films  of  fubtile  matter  coming  from  external  ob- 
jects, fimilar  to  that  of  Ariflotle  with  refpedt  to  his  imma- 
terial fpecies  or  forms.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  our  fouls 
have  of  themfelves  the  power  of  producing  ideas  of  things 
we  would  think  upon  ; and  that  they  are  excited  to  pro- 
duce them  by  the  impreffions  which  objedls  make  on  the 
body,  though  thefe  impreffions  are  not  images  in  any  re- 
fpedt  like  the  objects  that  occafioned  them.  And  in  this,  fay 
they,  it  is,  that  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  he  partakes  of  his  power  ; for  as  God  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  and  can  reduce  them  to  nothing  when  he 
pleafes,  fo  man  can  create  as  many  ideas  as  he  pleafes,  and 
annihilate  them  when  he  has  done. 

Others  maintain,  that  the  mind  has  no  occafion  for  any 
thing  befide  itfelf  to  perceive  objeefs  ; and  that,  by  conli- 
dering  itfelf,  and  its  own  perfections,  it  is  able  to  difeover 
all  things  that  are  without.  Whilfl  Ariflotle  thought  that 
every  object  of  human  underflanding  enters  at  firfl  by  the 
fenfes.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a very  mean  opinion 
of  all  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  the  fenfes.  According 
to  him  all  fcience  muft  be  employed  about  thefe  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas,  which  exifted  before  the  objeCts  of  fenfe, 
and  are  not  liable  to  any  change.  In  this  refpeCt  thefe  two 
philofophers  effentially  differed  ; the  notion  of  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas,  which  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pytha- 
gorean 
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gorean  fchool,  was  totally  rejeCted  by  Ariftotle,  who  main- 
tained it  as  a maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect, 
which  was  not  at  firlt  in  the  fenfes.  It  feems,  however, 
probable,  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  agreed  with 
the  Peripatetics  in  their  general  theory  of  perception  ; viz. 
that  the  objects  of  fenfe  are  perceived  only  by  certain 
images,  or  (hadows  of  them,  let  into  the  mind,  as  into  a 
“camera  obfeura.”  The  notions  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
gard to  the  feat  of  the  foul  were  very  various.  But  fmee  it 
has  been  difeovered  by  the  improvements  in  anatomy,  that 
the  nerves  are  the  inftruments  of  perception,  and  of  the  fen- 
fations  accompanying  it,  and  that  the  nerves  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  brain,  it  has  been  the  general  opinion  of 
philofophers  that  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  the  foul,  and  that  the 
foul  perceives  the  images  that  are  brought  there,  and  external 
things  only  by  means  of  them.  (See  Soul.)  Many  phi- 
lofophers, ancient  and  modern,  have  employed  their  inven- 
tion to  difeover,  how  we  are  made  to  perceive  external  objects 
by  our  fenfes  ; and  in  their  fentiments  on  this  fubjeCl  there 
feems  to  be  a very  general  agreement.  Plato  conceived, 
that  by  our  fenfes  we  perceived  merely  the  fhadows  of  things, 
and  not  things  themfelves  ; and  his  fhadows  may  very  well 
reprefent  the  fpecies  and  phantafms  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool, 
and  the  ideas  and  imprefiions  of  modern  philofophers.  Since 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  the  fhadows  of  external  objeCts, 
called  by  the"  ancients  fpecies,  forms,  and  phantafms,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  “ ideas,”  and  by  Mr.  Hume 
“ imprefiions.”  But  all  philofophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr. 
Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  ob- 
je&s  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objeCt  of  per- 
ception mult  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind. 

The  ideas  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects  are  faid 
by  fome  to  be  the  ideas  of  the  Deity ; whilft  it  has  been 
more  generally  thought  that  every  man’s  ideas  are  proper 
to  himfelf,  and  are  either  in  his  mind  or  in  his  “ fenforium,’’ 
where  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent.  The  former  is  the 
theory  of  Malebranche.  This  theory  feems  to  have  fome 
affinity  with  the  Platonic  notion  of  ideas,  adopted  with 
fome  modification  by  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  commonly  called  the  latter  Platonifts  ; but  it  is  not 
the  fame.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  Plato  or  the  latter 
Platonifts,  or  St.  Auguftine,  or  the  Mvftics,  who  feem  to 
have  inclined  to  the  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  thought 
that  we  perceive  the  objects  of  fenfe  in  the  divine  ideas. 
The  theory,  therefore,  is  properly  the  invention  of  Male- 
branche himfelf.  According  to  his  ftatement,  the  foul  is 
united  with  a Being  poffeffed  of  all  perfection,  who  has  in 
himfelf  the  ideas  of  all  created  beings.  The  D^ity,  then, 
being  always  prefent  to  our  minds  in  a more  intimate  man- 
ner than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occafion  of  the  im- 
preflions  made  upon  our  bodies,  difeover  to  us,  as  far  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  according  to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas 
of  the  objeCt  ; and  thus  we  fee  all  things  in  God,  or  in  the 
divine  ideas.  Malebranche,  however,  diftinguifhes  more 
accurately  than  any  philofopher  had  done  before,  the  ob- 
jects which  we  perceive  from  the  fenfations  in  our  own  minds, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  per- 
ception of  the  objeCt.  Although,  he  fays,  we  fee  all  fen- 
iible  and  material  things  in  God,  yet  we  have  not  our  fenfa- 
tions in  him  when  we  perceive  any  fenfible  objeCt ; in  our 
perception  are  included  both  a fenfation  and  a pure  idea. 
The  fenfation  is  a modification  of  the  foul,  and  it  is  caufed 
in  us  by  God  ; but  as  to  the  idea,  joined  with  fenfation,  it 
is  in  God,  and  it  is  in  him  that  we  fee  it.  The  fyftem  of 
Malebranche,  it  is  plain,  leaves  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence 
of  a material  world,  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes  ; 
for  the  divine  ideas,  which  are  the  objeCts  immediately  per- 


ceived, were  the  fame  before  the  world  was  created.  Pie 
candidly  admits  this  confequence  of  his  opinion  ; and  refts 
the  complete  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  exiftence  of 
matter  upon  the  authority  of  revelation. 

Mr.  Norris,  an  Engliih  divine,  efpoufed  the  fyftem  of 
Malebranche,  in  his  “ Effay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal 
or  Intellectual  World,”  publifhed  in  two  volumes  8vo., 
1701.  This  fyftem  was  alfo  adopted  by  many  devout  peo- 
ple of  both  fexes  in  France.  It  was  oppofed  by  S’Grave- 
fande  in  his  “ Introduction  a la  Philofophie,’’  and  par- 
ticularly examined  and  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  a fmall 
traCt  which  may  be  found  in  his  “ Pofthurnous  Works.” 
See  alfo  Berkeley’s  Dialogues,  2d  edit.  p.  257,  See.  But 
the  molt  formidable  antagonift  of  Malebranche  was  his  own 
countryman,  Antony  Arnauld,  an  acute  writer  in  favour  of 
the  Janfenifts.  (See  his  article.)  In  the  year  1683  he 
publifhed  his  book  of  “True  and  Falfe  Ideas,’’  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  fyftem  of  Malebranche.  Arnauld  maintains, 
that  ideas  are  modifications  of  our  minds  ; and  finding  no 
other  modification  of  the  human  mind  which  can  be  called  the 
idea  of  an  external  objeCt,  he  fays  it  is  only  another  word 
for  perception.  Ideas,  confidered  as  certain  reprefentative 
images,  by  which  external  objeCts  are  perceived  exifting 
either  in  the  human  or  divine  mind,  are,  according  to  Ar- 
nauld, mere  chimeras,  fictions  of  philofophers  ; there  are 
no  fuch  beings  in  nature  ; and  therefore,  he  fays,  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  inquire,  whether  they  are  in  the  divine  or  in  the 
human  mind.  The  only  true  and  real  ideas  are  our  per- 
ceptions, which  are  acknowledged  by  all  philofophers,  and  by 
Malebranche  himfelf,  to  be  aCts  or  modifications  of  our  own 
minds.  Arnauld,  however,  did  not  totally  deny  the  exift- 
ence of  ideas  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  that  word,  nor 
adopt  the  notion  of  the  vulgar,  who  acknowledge  no  objeCt 
of  perception  but  the  external  objeCt.  Fie  formally  main- 
tains, that  the  modes  of  exprefiion  common  among  philo- 
fophers, viz.  “ that  we  perceive  not  things  immediately  ; 
that  like  ideas  of  them  are  the  objeCts  of  our  thoughts  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  we  perceive  its 
properties,”  are  not  to  be  rejeCted,  but  are  true  when 
rightly  underftood.  By  endeavouring  to  reconcile  thefe 
expreffions  to  his  own  definition  of  ideas,  he  embarraffed 
himfelf  and  his  fubjeft. 

The  common  theory  of  ideas  is  in  general,  as  we  have 
already  ftated,  that  we  perceive  external  objeCts  by  certain 
images  which  are  in  our  minds,  or  in  the  fenforium  to 
which  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent.  Thefe  images  have 
been  varioufly  denominated.  Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes 
they  have  been  called  ideas.  The  Cartefians  divided  our 
ideas  into  three  claffes  ; tliofe  of  fenfation,  of  imagination,  and 
of  pure  intelleCtion.  Of  the  objeCts  of  fenfation  and  ima- 
gination, they  thought  the  images  are  in  the  brain,  but  of 
objeCts  that  are  incorporeal,  the  images  are  in  the  under- 
ftanding,  or  pure  intellect.  Mr.  Locke,  taking  the  term 
idea  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Des  Cartes,  divides  ideas  into 
thofe  of  fenfation  and  thofe  of  reflection ; meaning',  by 
the  firft,  the  ideas  of  all  corporeal  objeCts,  whether  per- 
ceived, remembered,  or  imagined  ; by  the  fecond,  the  ideas  of 
the  powers  and  operations  of  our  own  minds.  What  Mr. 
Locke  calls  ideas,  Mr.  Hume  divides  into  two  diftinCt  kinds, 
“imprefiions”  and  “ideas.”  The  difference  between  thefe, 
he  fays,  confifts  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  livelinefs  with 
which  they  ftrike  upon  the  mind.  Under  imprefiions  he 
comprehends  all  our  fenfations,  pafiions,  and  emotions,  as 
they  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the  foul.  By  ideas 
he  means  the  faint  images  of  thefe  in  thinking  and  reafon- 
ing.  Dr.  Hartley  gives  the  fame  meaning  to  ideas  as  Mr. 
Hume  does,  and  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  imprefiions  he  calls 
4 K 2 fenfations. 
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fenfations,  conceiving  our  fenfations  to  be  occafioned  by 
vibrations  of  the  infinitefmial  particles  of  the  brain,  and  ideas 
by  miniature  vibrations,  or  vibratuncles. 

Des  Cartes,  who  contributed  to  overturn  the  Peripatetic 
fyftem  and  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  took  it  for  granted,  as 
other  philofophers  had  done  before  him,  that  he.did  not  per- 
ceive external  objects  themfelves,  but  certain  images  of  them 
in  his  mind  called  ideas,  and  hence  it  is  faid  he  was  led  to 
doubt  the  report  of  his  fenfes  without  collateral  proof  ©f 
their  veracity.  The  impreffions  made  upon  our  organs, 
nerves,  and  brain,  could  be  nothing,  according  to  his  philo- 
lophy,  but  various  modifications  of  extenfion,  figure,  and 
motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain  like  found  or 
colour,  tafte  or  fmell,  heat  or  cold  : thefe  are  fenfations  in 
the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body, 
are  raifedon  occafion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain;  and  al- 
though he  gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  thofe  traces  in  the 
brain,  he  does  not  think  it  neceffary  they  fhould  be  per- 
fectly like  to  the  things  which  they  reprefent,  any  more 
than  that  words  or  figns  fhould  refemble  the  things  they 
iignify.  But  he  adds,  that  we  may  follow  the  received 
opinion  as  far  as  pofitble,  and  may  allow  a flight  refem- 
blance.  As  to  the  place  of  thofe  ideas  or  images  of  exter- 
nal ohjedfs,  which  are  the  immediate  objedts  of  perception, 
he  fometimes  refers  them  to  the  brain,  not  only  when  they 
are  perceived,  but  when  they  are  remembered  or  imagined, 
and  this  has  been  held  to  be  the  Cartefian  doftrine  ; yet 
lie  fometimes  fays,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  images 
or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes 
in  the  brain  ; but  thefe  traces  are  only  occafions  on  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body,  ideas  are 
excited  in  the  mind  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  neceffary  that 
there  fhould  be  an  exadt  refemblance  between  the  traces  and 
the  things  reprefented  by  them.  Des  Cartes,  it  is  well 
known,  made  the  eflence  of  the  foul  toconlift  in  thought  : 
be  would  not  allow  it  to  be  an  unknown  fomethirig  that 
bad  the  power  of  thinking  ; it  cannot  therefore  be  with- 
out thought  i and  as  he  conceived  there  can  be  no  thought 
without  ideas,  the  foul  mult  have  had  ideas  in  its  firft 
formation,  which,  of  confequence,  are  innate.  See  Carte- 
sian Philofophy. 

Mr.  Locke  produced  a revolution  in  the  modes  of  think- 
ing among  metaphyficians  by  his  celebrated  “ Effay  on  the 
LIuman  Underftanding,”  a work,  which  brought  men  to 
think  with  precifion  on  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  contributed  at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  them 
with  that  candour  and  love  of  truth,  which  are  the  ge- 
nuine fpiritaaf  philofophy.  Locke  and  Des  Cartes  differed 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Des  Cartes  thought 
that  fome  of  them  were  innate  ; but  he  demonilrated  that 
all  our  ideas  are  owing  to  our  fenfes  ; and  that  all  innate, 
created,  and  factitious  ideas,  are  mere  chimeras. 

Our  mind,  he  fhews,  has  not  abfolutely  any  ideas  befides 
thofe  prefented  to  it  by  the  fenfes,  and  thofe  which  it  forms 
by  its  own  operations  on  thofe  others  which  the  fenfes  fur- 
niih  ; fo  that  a man,  dellitute  of  one  of  his  fenfes,  would 
never  have  any  idea  belonging  to  that  fenfe  ; and,  fuppofing 
him  dellitute  of  all  the  fenfes,  he  would  never  have  any 
idea  at  all ; external  objedts  having  no  other  way  of  pro- 
ducing ideas  in  him,  but  by  means  of  fenfation,  he  would 
have  no  ideas,  not  even  of  refiedlion  becaufe,  in  want- 
ing ail  fenfation,  he  wants  that  which  would  excite  in  him 
the  operations  of  his  mind,  which  are  the  objedts  of  his 
reflection. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  no  innate  idea  ; no  general 
truth,  or  firft  principle,  inherent  in  the  foul,  and  created 
with  it ; no  immediate  okedt  of  the  mind,  before  it  had 


perceived  external  objects  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  and  rt~ 
fiebted  on  that  perception.  Thofe  ideas  only  feem  to 
be  innate,  becaufe  we  find  we  have  them  as  foon  as  we 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ; but  they  are,  in  effedl,  what 
we  formed  from  the  ideas  with  which  the  mind  was  infen- 
fibly  filled  by  the  fenfes.  Thus,  when  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about  fenfible  objedls,  it  comes  by  the  ideas  of  bit- 
ter, fweet,  yellow,  hard,  & c.  which  we  call  fenfation  ; and, 
when  employed  about  its  own  operations  perceiving  and 
reflebting  on  them,  as  employed  about  the  ideas  before 
got  by  fenfation,  we  get  the  ideas  of  perception,  thinking, 
doubting,  willing,  &c.  which  are  called  inward  fenfation , 
or  refeElion  ; and  thefe  two,  viz.  external  material  things, 
as  the  objedts  of  fenfation,  and  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  as  the  objedts  of  refledtion,  are  the  only  originals 
whence  all  our  ideas  have  their  rife.  When  we  have  con- 
fidered  thefe,  and  their  feveral  modes  and  combinations,  we 
fliall  find,  that  they  contain  our  whole  ftock  of  ideas,  info- 
much  that  the  underltanding  does  not  feem  to  have  the 
leaft  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  that  it  did  not  receive  from 
one  of  thofe  fources. 

And  thus  far  the  mind  appears  merely  pafiive,  as  not 
having  it  in  its  power  to  ehoofe  whether  it  will  have  thefe 
firft  beginnings,  or  materials  of  knowledge,  or  not.  For 
the  objedts  ot  fenfe  will  obtrude  their  ideas  upon  the  mind  ; 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind  will  not  let  us  be  without 
fome  (however  obfeure)  notion  of  them. 

Mr.  Locke  aferibes  likewife  to  the  mind  the  power  of 
compounding  its  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones  of  various 
forms  ; of  repeating  them,  and  adding  the  repetitions  to- 
gether ; of  dividing  and  clafling  them  ; of  comparing  them, 
and  from  that  comparifon,  of  forming  the  ideas  of  their  re- 
lation ; nay,  of  forming  a general  idea  of  a fpecies  or  ge- 
nus, by  taking  from  the  idea  of  an  individual  every  thing  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  individuals  of  the  kind, 
till  at  laft  it  becomes  an  abftradl  general  idea,  common  to 
all  the  individuals  of  the  kind.  ( See  Abstraction.)  For 
the  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  different  qualities  of  bodies, 
according  to  Locke,  we  refer  to  the  article  Quality. 

From  the  fyltem  of  Mr.  Locke  and  of  other  philofophers, 
who  confidered  ideas  as  the  immediate  objedts  of  all  thought, 
the  ingenious  bifhop  Berkeley  (fee  his  article)  inferred,  and 
undertook  to  demonftrate,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
matter  in  the  univerfe,  but  that  all  which  it  contains  may 
be  reduced  to  mind,  and  ideas  in  the  mind.  “ It  is  evi- 
dent,” fays  he  in  the  firft  fentence  of  his  “ Principles  of 
Knowledge,  See.”  “ to  anyone  who  takes  a furvey  of  tile 
objedts  of  human  knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  adtu- 
ally  imprinted  on  the  fenfes  ; or  fuch  as  are  perceived,  by 
attending  to  the  paflions  and  operations  of  the  mind  ; or 
laltly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination, 
either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  reprefenting  thole 
originally  perceived  in  the  forefaid  ways.”  See  Existence 
and  Matter. 

Berkeley’s  fyltem  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Colb'er, 
redtor  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum  in  Wiltfhire,  who 
publifhed  a book  in  1713,  which  he  called  “ Clavis  Univer- 
falis,  or  a New  Enquiry  after  Truth  ; being  a demon ftration 
of  the  non-exiftence  or  impoffibility  of  an  external  world.” 
Bifhop  Berkeley  has  widely  deviated  from  the  common  fyf- 
tem  with  regard  to  ideas,  diftmguilhing  between  ideas  and 
notions.  He  fpecifies-  two  kinds- of  ideas,  thofe  of  fenfe 
and  thofe  of  imagination.  “ The  ideas  imprinted  on  the 
fenfes  by  the  Author  of  Nature,”  he  fays,  “ are  called  real 
things  ; and  thofe  excited  in  the  imagination,  being  lefs  re- 
gular, vivid,  and  conftant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas, 
or  images  of  things,  which  they  copy  and  reprefent.  But 
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tnen  our  fenfations,  be  they  never  fo  vivid  and  diftinCt,  are 
neverthelefs  ideas  : that  is,  they  exit!  in  the  mind,  or  are 
perceived  by  it  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own  framing. 
The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  in  them  ; 
that  is,  to  be  more  ftrong,  orderly,  and  eoherent,  than  the 
creatures  of  the  mind.  They  are  alfo  lefs  dependent  on  the 
fpirit,  or  thinking  fubftance  which  perceives  them,  in  that 
they  are  excited  by  the  will  of  another,  and  more  powerful 
fpirit ; yet  If  ill  they  are  ideas  ; and  certainly  no  idea,  whe- 
ther faint  or  llrong,  can  exiif,  otherwife  than  in  a mind  per- 
ceiving it.”  Princ.  § 33. 

By  the  ideas  of  fenfe,  the  author  means  the  fenfations  we 
have  by  means  of  ourfenfes  ; concerning  which,  fee  Sen- 
sation. The  ideas  of  imagination,  according  to  Berke- 
ley, are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of 
things  ; or  in  other  words,  the  images  of  our  fenfations. 
With  regard  to  thefe  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  they 
are  not  fenfations ; and  that  there  is  no  diftinftion  between 
thofe  ideas  of  imagination  and  notions,  which  Berkeley  fays 
are  not  ideas  ; but  they  feem  to  Dr.  Reid  perfectly  to  coincide. 
See  Notion. 

The  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas, 
feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  innate  ideas.  He  afferts 
the  foul  to  be  fimple,  and  without  parts  or  compofition  ; 
hence  he  concludes  that  no  created  thing  can  aft  internally 
upon  it,  but  that  all  the  changes  it  undergoes  depend  upon 
fome  internal  principle. 

God  has  formed  every  foul,  fo  as  to  have  different  percep- 
tions ; fome  diftinCt,  many  confufed  ; and  a great  number 
fo  obfcure,  as  hardly  to  be  perceived.  All  thefe  ideas  toge- 
ther reprefent  the  univerfe  ; underftanding  by  this  term  every 
thing  that  has  been,  is,  or  (hall  be.  According  to  the 
different  relations  that  each  particular  foul  has  with  the 
univerfe,  fome  of  its  ideas  are  diftinCt,  and  diftinCtly  repre- 
fent a certain  part  of  the  univerfe.  The  foundation  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  as  each  part  of  the  univerfe,  diftinCtly  repre- 
fented,  has  a neceffary  relation  with  every  thing  that  exiils, 
with  every  thing  that  has  been,  or  (hall  be,  all  things  being 
connected,  fo  that  the  one  is  the  confequence  of  another  ; 
in  like  manner,  the  reprefentation  of  a certain  part  of  the 
univerfe  has  a neceffary  and  infeparable  relation  to  the  repre- 
fentation of  the  whole. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  all  diftinCt  perceptions  of 
the  foul  being  connected  with  the  ideas  of  all  other  things, 
thefe  muff  likewife  he  in  the  foul,  though  obfeurely.  In 
this  fenfe  Mr.  Leibnitz  afferted,  that  the  foul  is  the  mirror 
of  the  univerfe.  Now  all  things  that  happen  in  the  univerfe, 
fucceed  each  other  according  to  certain  laws.  In  like 
manner  in  the  foul,  ideas  become  fucceffively  diftinCt  ac- 
cording to  other  laws  ; which,  though  they  have  a relation 
tc  the  former,  are  yet  confident  with  the  nature  of  intel- 
ligence. 

All  human  fouls  have  the  fame  ideas,  taking  the  ideas  of 
each  individual  collectively.  But  diftinCt  ideas  are  not  the 
fame  in  each  ; thefe  depending  upon  the  relation  which  each 
foul  has  to  the  univerfe  ; and  this  relation  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  ilation  which  God  has  pleafed  to  affign  to 
each.  This  feems  a fair  reprefentation  of  Mr.  Leibnitz’s 
fyftem  relating  to  the  origin  of  ideas  ; upon  which  we  may 
remark,  that  the  foundation  of  this  fyftem  is,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  univerfe  have  a neceffary  connection  : but  to  make  juft 
conclufions  from  this  propofition,  the  connection  mult  be 
inch,  that  things  being  confidered  in  themfelves,  no  one 
thing  can  be  fuppofed,  without  all  others  being  fo  ne- 
ceffary a confequence  thereof,  that  the  idea  of  another  uni- 
verfe, in  which  there  fhould  be  any  thing  belonging  to  our 
actual  univ'erfe3  muff  be  contradictory. 


If  fuch  a connexion  took  place,  what  is  fuppofed  cofi* 
cerning  obfcure  ideas  would  be  true  in  a certain  fenfe  ; to 
wit,  that  it  might  be  faid,  that  a man  who  has  a diltinCt  idea, 
of  a triangle,  has  thereby  obfcure  ideas  of  all  the  properties 
of  this  figure,  becaufe  of  the  neceffary  connection  between 
thefe  lalt  ideas  and  the  former. 

But  no  fuch  connection  between  ideas  fucceeding  each 
other  in  the  foul  is  perceiveable.  For  if  paffing  from  a dark 
place  to  one  that  is  enlightened,  I thereby  fuddenly  acquire 
the  ideas  of  feveral  objects,  never  before  feen,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  previous  perception  of  darknefs  muff  necef- 
farily  lead  me  to  thefe  new  ideas. 

According  to  this  fyftem,  all  our  perceptions  of  external 
objeCts  would  be  the  fame,  though  external  things  had  never 
exifted ; our  perception  of  them  would  continue,  al- 
though, by  the  power  of  God,  they  fhould  be  this  mo- 
ment annihilated.  We  do  not  perceive  external  things  be-, 
caufe  they  exift,  but  becaufe  the  foul  was  originally  fo  cori- 
ftituted  as  to  produce  in  itfelf  all  its  fucceffive  changes, 
and  all  its  fucceffive  perceptions,  independently  of  the  ex- 
ternal objeCts. 

Thefe  and  other  difficulties  may  be  urged  againft  Mr. 
Leibnitz’s  fyftem.  See  Leibnitzian  Philofophy. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  feems  to  confider  all  our  ideas 
as  innate  ; originally  impreffed  on  our  minds  by  the  Deity, 
and  only  awakened  or  called  forth  by  the  prefence  of  exter- 
nal objeCts.  Ideas,  he  fays,  are  of  the  effence  of  mind,  and, 
therefore,  having  no  relation  to  corporeal  things,  cannot  be 
produced  by  them.  But  this  takes  for  granted  a principle 
which  is  contrary  to  all  appearance  ; viz.  that  the  mind  is 
»f  fuch  a nature  as  that  it  can  have  no  poffible  connection 
with  matter,  ®r  be  properly  affeCted  by  it.  Whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  it  feems  agreeable  to 
faCt  and  univerfal  experience  to  conclude,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  afftCfed, either  by  natural  operation  or  in  confequence 
of  an  eifabliihed  law,  by  external  objeCts  ; and  that  its  per- 
ceptions correfpond  to  the  ftate  of  the  corporeal  fyftem. 
Beildes,  Mr.  Harris  allows  that  fenfible  objeCts  have  a na- 
tural power  of  awakening  ideas  ; and  why  may  they  not 
have  a natural  power  of  originally  exciting  them  in  the  fame 
mind  ? Mr.  Harris  farther  argues,  that  Lis  hypothefis  is  ne~ 
ceffary  t«  account  for  the  identity  of  the  ideas  of  different 
minds,  which  could  not  be  explained,  if  they  were  only  gene- 
rated from  lenfible  objeCts,  which  are  fluctuating  and  vari- 
able. But  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is- an  equal  identity 
or  diverfity  in  external  objeCts,  as  there  is  in  our  ideas  of 
them  ; and  the  eorrefpondenee  between  both  is  fo  ftriCt,  as 
to  afford  a fuffieient  proof,  that  our  ideas  have  this  origin, 
and  no  other.  This  ingenious  writer  fuppofes  alfo,  that 
the  mental  origin  of  our  ideas  is  neceffary  to  account  for  the- 
eorrefpondenee  fub fitting  between  the  ideas  of  the  divine 
mind  and  thofe  of  our’s,  and  eonfequently  to  the  commu- 
nication between  him  and  us.  If  fenfation  were  the  only 
fource  of  our  ideas,  this  argument  would  have  confiderable- 
force  ; but  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  faCt,  even  upon- 
the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  will  be  more  particularly 
llluftrated  in  the  lequel  of  this  article.  See  Hermes,  p.  3S0. 
394,  &c.  399,  &c.  and  Prietlley’s  Examination  o£  Dr. 
Reid’s  Inquiry,  See.  p.  334,  &c. 

According  to  Mr.  Hume’s  fyftem,.  all  perceptions  ar,e 
either  impreffions  or  ideas,  comprehending  under  the  fil'd  all 
our  fenfations,  paffions,  and  emotions,  and- under  the  fecond, 
the  faint  images  of  thefe,  when  we  remember  or  imagine 
them  ; and  it  is  not  poffible  for  us.  fo  much  as  to  conceive 
any  thing  fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and  impreffions.  ~ 
and  iince  all  ideas  are  copied  from  impreffions,  we  can  there- 
fore have  no  idea  or  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  we 
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have  not  received  an  impreffion.  No  man  can  have  any  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  becaufe  he  has  never  received  any  im- 
prefiion of  it  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  no  man  can  have  any 
idea  of  felf.  What  we  call  a body  is  only  a bundle  of 
fenfations  ; and  what  we  call  a mind,  is  nothing  but  a bundle 
or  colledlion  of  different  perceptions,  or  of  thoughts,  paf- 
fions,  and  emotions,  which  fucceed  each  other  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  are  in  a perpetual  flux  and  movement, 
without  any  fubjedl.  There  is  properly,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
no  fimplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time,  nor  identity  at  differ- 
ent times,  whatever  natural  propenfion  we  may  have  to  ima- 
gine that  fimplicity  and  identity.  They  are  the  fuccefiive 
perceptions  only  that  conftitute  the  mind  ; fo  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  univerie  but  impreffions  and  ideas  ; all  pofilble 
perceptions  being  comprehended  in  thofe  two  claffes.  Con- 
fequently,  this  philofophy,  excluding  body  and  mind,  admits 
of  no  exiftence  what  foe  ver,  not  even  of  a percipient  being 
to  be  the  fubjedl  of  thele  perceptions. 

Dr.  Price,"  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas,”  has  taken  occafion  to  remark,  that  the  fyltem  of  Mr. 
Locke,  which  aferibes  all  our  ideas  to  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, is  materially  defective  ; for,  if  by  fenfation  we  under- 
hand the  effects  arifing  from  the  imprefiions  made  on  our 
minds  by  external  objedls,  and  by  refledlion  the  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  derive  fome  of  the  moil  important  of  our  ideas  from 
them.  This  excellent  reafoner  obferves,  that  the  power  within 
us  that  underitands,  the  intuition  of  the  mind,  or  the  faculty 
in  it  that  difeerns  truth,  that  views,  compares,  and  judges 
of  all  ideas  and  things,  is  a fpring  of  new  Ample  ideas,  or 
original,  primary,  and  uncompounded  perceptions  of  the 
mind.  To  this  fource  he  refers  our  ideas  of  the  impenetra- 
bility and  vis  inertia  of  matter,  fubllance,  duration,  ipace,  in- 
finity, necefi'ity,  contingency,  poflibility,  impofiibility,  power, 
caufation,  & c.  all  our  abflradl  ideas  (fee  Abstraction), 
and  alfo  our  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  and  of  moral 
obligation.  It  is,  he  fays,  of  the  effence  of  thefe  ideas  to 
imply  fomething  true  or  falfe  of  an  objedl,  and  that  they  by 
no  means  denote  the  manner  in  which  we  are  affedted  by  it . 
fo  that  they  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  referred  to  that 
part  of  our  conftitution,  which  has  been  ditlinguilhed  by  the 
appellation  of  fenfe.  Accordingly,  our  ideas  may  be  divided, 
firit,  into  thofe  implying  nothing  real  without  the  mind,  or 
nothing  real  and  true,  belides  its  own  affections  and  paflions  ; 
to  which  clafs  we  may  refer  the  immediate  effedls  of  impref- 
iions on  the  bodily  fenfes,  without  fuppofing  any  previous 
ideas,  as  all  taltes,  fmells,  colours,  &c.  and  thofe  that  arife 
upon  occafion  only  of  other  ideas  \ as  the  effedls  in  us  of 
confide)  ing  order,  happinefs,  the  beauties  of  poetry,  painting, 
&c.  Secondly,  into  thofe  which  are  images  of  fomething 
diftindl  from  fenfation,  or  which  imply  real,  independent 
exiftence  and  truth  ; which  may  be  fubdivided  into  fuch  as 
denote  the  real  properties  of  external  objedls,  and  the  adlions 
and  paflions  of  the  mind  ; and  thofe  which  are  derived  imme- 
diately from  intelligence.  By  the  notices  conveyed  to  the 
mind  through  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  its  obfervation  of 
the  neceffary  attendants  and  concomitants  of  certain  fenfa- 
tions and  imprefiions,  it  perceives  the  figure,  extenfion,  mo- 
tion, and  ocher  primary  qualities  of  material  fubftances  ; by 
contemplating  itfelf,  it  perceives  the  properties  of  fpiritual 
fubftances,  volition,  confcioufnefs,  memory,  & c.  To  all 
thefe  ideas  it  is  effential  that  they  have  real,  certain,  inva- 
riable archetypes,  actually  exifting,  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferred, and  to  which  they  are  conformable.  Thefe  ideas 
again  become  objedls  or  archetypes  to  the  inteliedlive  faculty 
from  whence  arifes  a new  fet  of  ideas,  which  are  the  percep- 
tions of  this  faculty,  and  reprefent  not  the  mind’s  own 
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affedlions,  but  neceffary  truth.  Antecedently  to  thefe,  what- 
ever other  ideas  we  may  be  furniftied  with,  nothing  is  under- 
ltood  ; whatever  feeds  or  fubjedls  of  knowledge  may  be  in 
the  mind,  nothing  is  known.  Price’s  Review,  See.  of  Mo- 
rals, fedl.  2 and  3. 

The  fyftem  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  has  been  lately  attacked  with  confiderable  force  of 
argument  as  well  as  confidence  by  Dr.  Reid  and  others  ; and 
it  has  been  charged  with  being  the  foundation  of  univerfal 
fcepticifm. 

Dr.  Reid  fuggefts  that  Mr.  Locke  has  been  fometimes 
milled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea,  which  he  often 
ufes  in  different  fenfes.  In  common  life  this  word  has  two 
meanings,  viz.  a popular  and  a philofophical.  In  the  po- 
pular meaning,  to  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  fignifies  nothing 
more  than  to  think  of  it.  But  philofophers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  maintained,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  can  only  be  employed  upon 
objedls  that  are  prefent,  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  where 
the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  refide.  Therefore,  objedls  that  are 
dillant  in  time  or  place,  mull  have  a reprefentative  in  the 
mind,  or  in  the  brain  ; fome  image  or  picture,  which  is  the 
objedl  contemplated  by  the  mind.  This  of  late  has  been 
called  an  idea , and  every  thought  is  conceived  to  have  an 
idea  of  its  objedl.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  philofophers 
have  been  apt  to  confound  the  operation  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  with  the  idea  or  objedl  of  thought,  which  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  its  inseparable  concomitant.  Thought,  and  the 
objedl  of  thought,  however,  are  different  things,  and  ought 
to  be  diftinguilhed. 

Mr.  Locke  is  charged  with  uffng  the  word  idea,  without 
any  intimation  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  fometimes  to  fig- 
nify  thought,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  and 
fometimes  to  iignify  thofe  internal  objedls  of  thought  which 
philofophers  fuppofe  ; and  this,  it  is  apprehended,  is  the 
true  fource  of  feveral  paradoxical  opinions  that  occur  in  his 
excellent  work.  In  explaining  this  word,  Mr.  Locke  fays 
that  he  ufes  it  for  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm,  notion, 
fpecies  ; fo  that  we  have  here  three  fynonyms  for  the  word 
idea.  The  firll  and  laft  are  very  proper  to  exprefs  the  phi- 
lofophical meaning  of  the  word,  being  terms  of  art  in  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  dignifying  images  of  external 
things  in  the  mind,  which,  according  to  that  philofophy, 
are  objedls  of  thought.  But  the  word  notion  is  a word  in 
common  language,  whofe  meaning  agrees  exadlly  wdth  the 
popular,  but  not  with  the  philolophical,  meaning  of  the 
word  idea.  The  frequent  ufe  of  the  word  in  thefe  two 
fenfes  is  the  caufe  of  confufion  and  of  mifapprehenfion  in  the 
reader.  Belides,  there  is  a third  fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  the 
word,  and  that  is  to  denote  objedls  of  thought  that  are  not  in 
the  mind,  but  external.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  word  has 
three  different  meanings  in  the  “ Eflay  and  the  author 
feems  to  have  ufed  it  fometimes  in  one,  and  fometimes  in 
another,  without  being  aware  of  any  change  in  the  meaning. 
The  reader  Hides  ealily  into  the  fame  fallacy. 

Dr.  Reid  objedls  to  every  fyftem  which  fuppofes 
that  the  mind  receives  images  of  things  from  without,  by 
means  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe  fenfations  bear  no  refemblance 
to  bodies  or  any  of  their  qualities.  With  regard  to  exten- 
fion, figure,  motion,  &c.  he  fays,  if  they  are  not  ideas  of 
fenfation,  nor  like  to  any  fenfation,  then  the  ideal  fyftem  is 
a rope  of  fand,  and  all  the  laboured  arguments  of  the  feep- 
tical  philofophy  againft  a material  world,  and  againft  the 
exiftence  of  every  thing  but  imprefiions  and  ideas,  proceed 
upon  a falfe  hypothefis.  To  this  objedlion  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  ideas  are  only,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  the  images 
of  external  things ; that  certain  impreffions  are  conveyed  to 
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the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  their  corre- 
fponding  nerves,  between  which,  and  the  fenfations  exifting 
in  the  mind,  there  is  a real  and  neceffary,  though  at  prefent 
an  unknown  connexion  ; and  that  the  fame  reafoning  would 
lead  him  to  deny,  that  founds  are  produced  by  bodies  ftrik- 
ing  againil  one  another,  becaufe  he  can  perceive  no  proper 
refemblance  between  the  caufe  and  the  effeft. 

Dr.  Reid  farther  objefts  to  the  notion  generally  received 
among  philofophers,  that  the  images  of  external  objects  are 
conveyed  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  to  the  brain,  and  there  per- 
ceived by  the  mind.  But  from  this  objection  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  whole  fyitem  of  our  fenfes,  nerves,  and  brain, 
is  of  no  real  ufe  whatever  ; becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  fay 
how  they  aft  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  them. 

It  is  alfo  objefted,  that  Mr.  Locke’s  divifion  of  ideas 
into  thofe  of  fenfation,  and  thofe  of  refleftion,  is  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  logic  ; becaufe  the  fecond  member  of  the 
divifion  includes  the  firft.  For  can  we,  fays  he,  form  clear 
and  juft  notions  of  our  fenfations  any  other  way  than  by  re- 
fleftion ? Senfation  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which 
we  are  confcious,  and  we  get  the  notion  of  it  by  refleft- 
ing  upon  that  which  we  are  confcious  of.  In  like 
manner,  doubting  and  believing  are  operations  of  the 
mind,  whereof  we  are  confcious,  and  we  get  the  notion 
of  them  by  reflefting  upon  what  we  are  confcious  of. 
The  ideas  of  fenfation,  therefore,  are  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion, as  much  as  the  ideas  of  doubting  or  believing,  or  any 
other  idea  whatfoever.  But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
author  confounds  the  ideas  of  fenfation  with  the  idea  of  fen- 
fation itfe/f,  which  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
the  ideas  of  doubting,  5cc.  as  Mr.  Locke  would  have  allowed. 
But  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fenfation  do  not  re- 
quire any  fcientifical  knowledge  of  that  power,  or  any 
refleftion  upon  it.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  brute  animals, 
having  no  proper  ideas  of  refleftion,  could  have  no  ideas  of 
fenfation  ; and  the  cafe  would  be  the  fame  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  In  another  place,  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges,  that 
human  beings  may  have  ideas  of  mere  fenfation  fome  time 
before  they  difcover  any  power  of  refleftion,  and  that  this 
power  may  difcover  itfelf,  and  come  into  exercife  afterwards. 

Againil  the  philofophical  opinion  of  the  “ Effay”  and  its 
advocates,  Dr.  Reid  fums  up  his  objeftions  in  the  following 
refleftions,  which  we  fhall  briefly  mention,  without  any  fur- 
ther detail,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow,  i . This  opi- 
nion is  direftly  contrary  to  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  men  who 
have  not  been  inftrufted  in  philofophy.  2.  The  authors 
who  have  treated  of  ideas  have  generally  taken  their  exiftence 
for  granted,  as  a thing  that  could  not  be  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  fuch  arguments  as  they  have  mentioned  incidentally,  in 
order  to  prove  it,  feem  too  weak  to  fupport  the  conclufion. 
3.  Philofophers,  notwithftanding  their  unanimity  as  to  the 
exiftence  of  ideas,  hardly  agree  in  any  one  thing  eife  concern- 
ing them.  If  ideas  be  not  a mere  fiftion,  they  muft  be,  of 
all  objefts  of  human  knowledge,  the  things  we  have  bed 
accefs  to  know,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  ; yet  there  is 
nothing  about  which  men  differ  fo  much.  4.  Ideas  do  not 
make  any  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be  better  under- 
ftood,  although  it  was  probably  with  that  view  that  they 
have  been  firft  invented,  and  afterwards  fo  generally  received. 
5.  The  natural  and  neceffary  confequences  of  this  theory 
furnifh  a juft  prejudice  againil  it  to  every  man  who  pays  a 
due  regard  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Reid  farther  obferves,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke’s 
fyftem,  ideas  being  the  only  objefts  of  thought,  and  having 
no  exiftence  but  when  we  are  confcious  of  them,  it  necef- 
farily  follows,  that  there  is  no  objeft  of  our  thought  which 
can  have  a continued  and  permanent  exiftence.  Body  and 


fpirit,  caufe  and  effeft,  time  and  fpace,  to  which  we  were 
wont  to  afcribe  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  thought, 
are  all  turned  out  of  exiftence  by  this  fhort  dilemma.  Either 
thefe  things  are  ideas  of  fenfation  or  refleftion,  or  they 
are  not : if  they  are  ideas  of  fenfation  or  refleftion,  they  can 
have  no  exiftence  but  when  we  are  confcious  of  them  : if 
they  are  not  ideas  of  fenfation  or  refleftion,  they  are  words 
without  any  meaning.  To  which  we  fhall  only  reply,  that 
we  have  the  fame  reafon  to  believe,  that  mind  exifts  as  that 
body  exifts  ; fince  it  is  only  by  that  name  that  we  diftinguifh 
the  fubjeft  of  certain  powers  or  properties  of  which  we 
are  confcious,  as  perception,  memory,  will,  See.  and  we  have 
juft  the  fame  reafon  to  believe  the  identity  of  an  idea  as 
that  of  any  external  body,  or  that  of  our  own  minds. 

Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Ofwald,  and  others,  have  purfued  and 
extended  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning  againft  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Locke  ; and  alleged,  that  Berkeley’s  reafoning  againft 
the  exiftence  of  a material  world,  and  Hume’s  reafoning 
againft  the  exiftence  both  of  foul  and  body,  are  deduced 
from  Locke’s  Effay,  and  the  Principia  of  Des  Cartes.  For 
an  account  of  Berkeley’s  fyftem,  fee  Abstraction,  Body, 
and  Existence. 

In  oppofition  to  this  fyftem,  Dr.  Reid,  and  thofe  who 
have  adopted  his  theory,  have  recurred  to  certain  inftinftive 
principles  ; alleging,  that  our  perceptions  neceffarily  imply 
the  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  external  objefts  ; and 
that  the  real,  feparate,  and  independent  exiftence  of  matter 
is  believed,  not  becaufe  it  can  be  proved  by  argument,  but 
becaufe  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  is  fuch,  that  we  muft 
believe  it ; and  that  we  cannot  in  our  own  minds  feparate 
the  belief  of  external  objefts  from  our  fenfations.  However, 
it  has  been  urged  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  Mr.  Locke’s 
doftrine  is  not  fo  favourable  to  Mr.  Berkeley’s  theory  as 
Dr.  Reid’s  ; and  that  a fyftem  which  aferibes  our  primary 
mental  operations  to  mere  conftitution  and  feeling,  is  more 
favourable  to  fcepticifm  than  that  in  the  room  of  which  it 
is  fubftituted. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  be  farther  acquainted  with  the  con- 
troverfy  relating  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas,  muft 
be  referred  to  Hume’s  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i. 
p.  123,  See.  282,  See.  434,  Sec.  Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  paflim.  Effays  on  the  Intelleftual  Powers  of 
Man,  Eft.  ii.  Beattie’s  Effay  on  Truth,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 
Prieitley’s  Examination  of  Reid,  Beattie,  Sec.  palfim.  See 
Common  Sense. 

For  an  account  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  fyftem  of  the  generation 
of  our  ideas,  fee  Association,  Vibration,  and  Vibra- 
TI  UNCLE. 

The  term  idea  has,  by  Mr.  Locke,  been  extended  to  every 
thing  we  know  or  have  any  notion  of,  any  thing  about  which 
the  mind  is  employed  in  thinking.  But  this  extenfive  ufe  of 
the  term  idea  is  thought  improper  by  a very  ingenious  and 
acute  writer,  who  obferves,  that  we  may  be  faid  to  have 
fome  knowledge  or  notion  of , our  own  minds,  of  fpirits  and 
aftive  beings,  whereof  in  a ftrift  fenfe  we  have  not  ideas. 
In  like  manner,  we  know  and  have  a notion  of  relations  be- 
tween things  or  ideas,  which  relations  are  diftinft  from  the 
ideas  or  things  related,  inafmuch  as  the  latter  may  be  per- 
ceived by  us,  without  our  perceiving  the  former.  The  fame 
author  elfewhere  obferves,  that  by  mind,  fpirit,  foul,  or  felf, 
he  does  not  denote  any  one  of  his  ideas,  but  a thing  entirely 
diftinft  from  them  ; wherein  they  exift,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived  ; for  the  exiftence 
of  an  idea  confiils,  as  he  fays,  in  being  perceived.  He  alfo 
obferves,  the  word  thing,  or  being,  is  the  moil  general  name 
of  all,  and  comprehends  under  it  two  kinds  entirely  diftinft 
and  heterogeneous ; having  nothing  common  but  the  name, 
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to  wit , /pints  and  Ideas.  And  in  another  part  of  his  treatife, 
he  exprefsly  affirms,  there  can  be  no  idea  formed  of  a foul 
or  fpirit.  Berkeley’s  Princ.  of  Human  Knowledge,  § 2. 
27.  89.  142. 

Another  author  has  alfo  blamed  Mr.  Locke  for  con- 
founding ideas  and  notions.  He  obferves,  that  by  idea, 
according  to  the  common  and  moll  ufual  iignification  of  the 
word,  is  meant  the  image,  pifture,  or  reprefentation  in  the 
mind  of  a fenfible  appearance,  or  of  an  objeft  which  hath 
before  been  perceived  by  fenfe.  To  which  fenfible  appear- 
ance therefore  the  idea  necefiarily  refers,  for  whatever  is 
in  it,  or  upon  any  account  can  be  afcribed  to  it ; and  it 
ferves,  or  is  made  ufe  of  in  its  ftead,  for  the  mind  to  con- 
template or  employ  itfelf  about  in  thinking,  at  fuch  time 
when  the  object  it  reprefents  is  not  immediately  perceived, 
as  in  the  aft  of  fenfe.  Vide  p.  105,  106  of  a book,  intitled 
“ Two  Differtations  concerning  Senfe  and  the  Imagination, 
with  an  Effay  on  Confcioufnefs.”  Lond.  1728.  8vo. 

This  author  farther  affects,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Locke, 
that  the  perception  of  an  idea  is  not  an  aft  of  the  under- 
Itanding.  He  urges,  that  an  idea,  by  Mr.  Locke’s  own  ac- 
count of  it,  is  an  objeft,  or  fomething  perceived,  and  about 
which  the  mind  is  employed  in  thinking.  Wherefore  if 
perception  (fuppofe),  which  is  an  operation  or  aft  of  the 
mind,  ffiould  itfelf  be  confidered  as  an  idea  (and  under  this 
very  title  Mr.  Locke  treats  of  perception),  then  one  idea 
would  be  the  objeft  of  another  idea,  and  fo  there  would  be 
an  idea  of  an  idea,  or  an  objeft  of  an  objeft  ; and  one  idea 
would  perceive  another  idea,  which  there  is  no  making  any 
tolerable  fenfe  of.  And  indeed  in  explaining  or  declaring 
the  operation  of  any  faculty,  to  give  it  the  fame  name  and 
appellation  with  the  objeft  itfelf  about  which  it  is  employed, 
and  which  there  is  a neceffity  of  coniidering,  in  order  to  fet 
forth  the  particular  quality  and  nature  of  the  operation,  and 
the  precife  manner  of  its  concerning  and  having  to  do  with 
the  objeft,  feems  very  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a purpofe  or 
deiign. 

This  author  has  been  very  elaborate  in  proving  and  en- 
forcing the  dillinftion  between  notions  and  ideas.  In  another 
treatife  he  obferves,  that  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Effay  on  Human 
Underltanding,  takes  no  notice  of  rational  notions,  and 
thereby  has  not  only  given  a partial  and  imperfeft  account 
of  his  fubjeft,  but  made  an  unjuit  and  unfair  reprefentation 
of  it.  Vide  an  Effay  concerning  Rational  Notions,  printed 
at  London,  1 723. 

That  fome  confufion  may  have  arifen  from  giving  the 
fame  name  to  thefe  heterogeneous  things,  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned.  However,  Mr.  Locke  is,  in  this  refpeft,  no  more 
guilty  than  Malebranche  and  the  Cartefians,  -who  ufe  the 
term  idea  in  the  fame  extenfive  fenfe  with  him,  and  from 
whom,  indeed,  he  feems  to  have  taken  it.  But  then  the  Car- 
teiians  feem  to  have  been  more  folicitous  to  diftinguiffi  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  imagination,  and  thofe  of  the  intelleft, 
underllanding,  or  de  I'efprit  pur,  as  they  fometimes  exprefs 
themfelves,  and  have  thereby  guarded  againlt  the  incon- 
veniences arifing  from  the  too  general  fignification  of  the 
term  idea.  See  Notion. 

Ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  are  divided  into Jimple 
and  complex. 

Ideas,  Jimple,  include  all  thofe  which  come  into  the  mind 
by  fenfation  ; and  though  the  qualities  of  bodies  that  affeft 
our  fenies,  are  in  the  things  themfelves  fo  mixed  and  united, 
that  there  is  no  feparation  between  them,  yet  the  ideas  they 
produce  in  the  mind  are  fimple  and  unmixed.  Again,  fome 
of  thefe  ideas  we  acquire  purely  by  means  of  one  fenfe  ; 
as  the  ideas  of  colours,  only  by  the  eye  ; of  founds  by  the 
_£arj  of  heat  by  the  tou.h,  &c.  Other  ideas  we  gain  by 


feveral  fenfes,  as  of  fpace,  extenfion,  figure,  ref,  motion, 
&c.  for  thefe  have  their  effeft  both  on  the  fight  and  the 
touch.  Others,  again,  are  had  from  rcfleftion  only  ; fuch 
as  thofe  of  perception  and  willing.  There  are  other  fimple 
ideas,  again,  formed  in  the  mind  both  by  fenfation  and 
reflection  jointly,  as  thofe  of  pleafure,  pain,  power,  exift- 
ence,  unity,  fucceffion,  & c.  And  fome  of  thefe  kinds  of 
ideas  are  all,  or  at  lead  the  mod:  confiderable,  of  thofe  fimple 
ideas  which  the  mind  hath,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its 
other  knowledge. 

The  better  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  fimple  ideas,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifh  between  them,  as  they  are 
ideas  of  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  bodies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us,  that 
we  may  not  think,  as  is  ufually  done,  that  they  are  exaftly 
the  images  and  refembbnces  of  fomething  inherent  in  the 
objeft  ; for  molt  of  thofe  of  fenfation  are  in  the  mind  no 
more  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  exifting  without  us,  than  the 
names  that  Hand  for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  the  ideas. 

But  here  the  qualities  of  bodies  which  produce  thofe  ideas 
in  our  minds,  are  to  be  diftinguifned  into  primary  and  fe- 
condary.  Primary  qualities  are  fuch  as  are  utterly  infepa- 
rable  from  the  body,  in  what  Hate  foever  it  be,  and  fuch 
as  our  lenfes  conftantly  find  in  every  particle  of  matter; 
which  are  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  mobility,  and  the  like. 
Secondary  qualities  are  fuch,  as  are,  in  reality,  nothing  in  the 
objefts  themfelves,  but  only  powers  to  produce  various  fen- 
fations  in  11s,  by  means  of  their  primary  qualities  : that  is, 
by  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  &c.  of  their  particles,  as  co- 
lours, founds,  tafte,  &c. 

Now  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are,  in  fome  fenfe, 
refemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exift  in 
the  bodies  themfelves  ; but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  thofe 
fecondary  qualities  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  hke  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies  themfelves 
that  occalion  them  : they  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a power  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  in  us  ; 
and  what  is  fweet,  warm,  blue,  &c.  in  the  idea,  is  no  more 
than  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  particles  of  the 
bodies  themfelves,  which  we  call  fo.  See  Quality. 

The  mind  has  feveral  faculties  for  managing  thefe  fimple 
ideas,  which  are  worthy  of  notice  : as,  1.  That  of  difeern- 
ing  juftly,  and  dillinguilhing  rightly,  between  one  and  an- 
other; in  which  confifts  the  accuracy  of  judgment. 

2.  That  of  comparing  them  one  with  another,  in  refpeft 
of  extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftanccs 
of  relation  or  dependence,  one  on  another. 

3.  That  of  compounding,  or  putting  together,  the  fimple 
ideas  received  by  fenfation  and  rcfleftion,  in  order  fo  make 
complex  ones. 

4 Children,  by  repeated  fenfations,  having  got  fome  ideas 
fixed  in  their  memories,  by  degrees  learn  the  ufe  of  figns, 
and  when  they  can  fpeak  articulately,  they  make  ufe  of 
words  to  fignify  their  ideas  to  others. 

Hence,  the  ufe  of  words  being  to  Hand  as  outward  marks 
of  our  internal  ideas,  and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from 
particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in 
fliould  have  a particular  name  affixed  to  it,  names  would 
become  endlefs.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  mind 
has  another  faculty,  whereby  it  can  make  the  particular 
ideas  received  from  fuch  objefts  become  general  ; which  is 
done  by  coniidering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  fuch 
appearances,  feparate  from  all  other  exiftences,  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  exiftence,  as  time,  place,  and  other  conco- 
mitant ideas  ; and  this  is  called  aljlratlion,  whereby  ideas, 
taken  from  particular  things,  become  general  reprefentatives 
of  all  of  that  kind,  and  their  names,  general  names,  ap- 
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^licable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch  abftraft 
ideas.  Thus,  the  fame  colour  being  obferved  to-day  in 
chalk  or  fnow,  which  we  obferved  yefterday  in  paper  or 
milk,  we  confider  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a repre- 
fentative  of  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  gives  it  the  name  of 
‘whitenefs  ; by  which  found  we  always  fignify  the  fame  qua- 
lity, where'foever  to  be  met  with,  or  imagined. 

From  the  powers  of  combining,  comparing,  and  fepa- 
rating,  or  abitrafting  fimple  ideas,  acquired  by  fenfation 
and  reflection,  all  our  complex  ideas  are  formed  ; and,  as 
before,  in  the  perception  of  ideas,  the  underftanding  was 
pafiive,  fo  here  it  is  aftive,  exerting  the  power  it  hath  in  the 
feveral  afts  and  faculties  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  frame 
compound  ideas. 

Ideas,  complex , though  their  number  be  infinite,  and  their 
variety  endlefs,  yet  may  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  heads  ; 
•viz.  modes,  fubjlances,  and  relations.  Modes  are  fuch  com- 
plex ideas  as,  however  compounded,  are  not  fuppofed  to 
exitt  by  themfelves,  but  are  confidered  as  dependences  on, 
or  affe£lions  of,  fub fiances:  fuch  are  the  ideas  fignified 

by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  See. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  : i.  Such  as  are  only  variations, 
or  different  combinations,  of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  other  ; as  a dozen,  a fcore,  Sec. 
which  may  be  called  Jtmple  modes.  2.  There  are  others, 
compounded  of  fimple  ideas,  of  feveral  forts  put  together, 
to  make  one  complex  one  ; as  beauty,  theft,  Sec. 

Subjhinces  have  their  ideas  from  fuch  combinations  of  Am- 
ple ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftinCt  particular 
things  fubfi fling  by  themfelves  ; in  which  the  fuppofed  or 
confufed  idea  of  fubflance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  always  the  iirft 
and  chief. 

Relations  are  a kind  of  complex  ideas,  arifing  from  the 
confideration  or  comparifon  of  one  idea  with  another.  Of 
thefe,  fome  only  depend  on  the  equality  or  excefs  of  the 
fame  Ample  idea  in  feveral  fubjefts  ; and  thefe  may  be 
called  proportional  relations ; fuch  as  equal , more , bigger , 
fzueeter.  Another  occaflon  of  comparing  things  together 
is  owing  to  the  circumftances  of  their  origin  and  begin- 
ning ; which  not  being  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the 
relations . depending  thereon  as  lading  as  the  fubjefts  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus  it  is  with  natural  relations,  as 
father,  mother,  uncle,  coufin,  Sec.  Thus  alfo  it  is  with  rela- 
tions by  inllitution,  as  prince  and  people, general  and  army.  Sec. 
As  to  moral  relations,  they  are  the  conformity  or  difagree- 
ment  of  men’s  free  aftions  to  laws  and  rules,  whether  human 
or  divine. 

Farther,  Ideas  may  be  divided  into  clear  or  dfincl  ; and 
cbfcure  or  confufed. 

Ideas,  fimple,  are  clear,  when  they  continue  fuch  as  the 
objefts  prefent  them  to  us  when  our  organs  of  feniation  are 
in  good  tone  and  order ; when  our  memories  retain  them, 
and  can  produce  and  prefent  them  to  the  mind  whenever  it 
has  occafion  to  confider  them  ; and  when,  with  this,  the 
mind  fees  that  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  feverally  different  one 
from  another.  The  contrary  to  which  is  what  we  call  ob- 
feurity  and  confufion  of  ideas. 

A difind  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a differ- 
ence from  all  others  ; and  a confufed  idea  is  fuch  a one  as  is 
not  fufflciently  diflinguifliable  from  another,  with  regard  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

Ideas,  again,  with  refpeft  to  the  objefts  whence  they 
are  taken,  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent,  come 
under  a threefold  diftinftion  ; being  either  real  or  fantojli- 
£al ; true  or  fdfe  ; adequate  or  inadequate. 

Ideas,  real,  are  fuch  as  have  a foundation  in  nature  \ or 
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fuch  as  have  a conformity  with  the  real  being  or  exiftence 
of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes. 

Ideas,  fantafical  or  chimerical,  are  fuch  as  have  no  found- 
ation in  nature,  nor  any  conformity  with  that  being  to 
which  they  are  referred,  or  with  their  archetypes. 

All  our  fimple  ideas  are  real  ; not  that  they  are  images  or 
reprefentations  of  what  does  exift,  but  as  they  are  the  cer- 
tain effefts  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our 
Maker  to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations.  They  are  real  ideas 
in  us,  becaufe  by  them  we  diftinguifh  the  qualities  that  are 
really  in  the  bodies  themfelves  ; their  reality  lies  in  the  Heady 
correfpondence  they  have  with  the  diftinft ' conftitutions  of 
real  being ; but  whether  with  thofe  conftitutions  as  caufes 
or  patterns,  it  matters  not,  fo  long  as  they  are  conftantl.y 
produced  by  them. 

As  to  complex  ideas ; in  regard  they  are  arbitrary  combi- 
nations of  fimple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one 
general  name,  in  forming  whereof  the  mind  ufes  its  own 
liberty,  fome  are  found  real,  and  fome  imaginary.  1.  Mixed 
modes  and  relations,  having  no  other  reality  than  what  they 
have  in  the  minds  of  men,  are  real ; nothing  more  being 
required  to  their  reality,  but  a poffibility  of  exifting  con- 
formable to  them.  Thefe  ideas,  being  themfelves  arche- 
types, cannot  differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  fo  they 
cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefs  any  one  jumbles  inconflftent 
ideas  in  them  ; indeed,  thofe  that  have  names  afligned  to 
them,  ought  to  have  a conformity  to  the  ordinary  fignifica- 
tion  of  thofe  names,  to  prevent  their  appearing  fantailical. 
2.  Our  complex  ideas  of  lubilances  being  made  in  reference 
to  things  exifting  without  us,  whofe  reprefentations  they 
are  thought  to  be,  are  no  farther  real  than  as  they  are 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas  really  united  and  co-exifting 
in  things  without  us.  Thofe  are  fantailical  that  are 
made  up  of  feveral  ideas  that  never  were  found  united, 
as  centaur.  Sec. 

Ideas,  real,  are  divided  into  adequate  and  inadequate. 

Ideas,  adequate,  are  thofe  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe 
archetypes  which  the  mind  fuppofes  them  taken  from,  and 
which  it  makes  them  Hand  for. 

Ideas,  inadequate,  are  fuch  as  do  but  partially,  or  in- 
completely, reprefent  thofe  archetypes  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

Ideas,  as  to  true  and  falfe,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  truth 
and  falfhood,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  belong  onlv  to  propo- 
Ations  ; and  when  ideas  are  termed  true  and  falfe,  there  is 
Ionic  tacit  propofition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  de- 
nomination.  Our  ideas,  being  nothing  elfe  but  appearances 
or  perceptions  in  the  mind,  can  no  more  be  faid  to  be  true 
or  falfe,  than  Angle  names  of  things  can  be  faid  to  be  fo; 
for  truth  and  falfhood  lying  always  in  the  affirmation  or 
negation,  our  ideas  are  not  capable  of  them,  till  the  mind 
paffes  fome  judgment  of  them.  In  a metaphyfical  fenfe 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  true,  2.  e.  to  be  really  as  they 
exift  ; though  in  things  called  true,  even  in  that  fenfe,  there 
feems  to  be  a fecret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as 
the  ilandards  of  that  truth  ; which  amounts  to  a mental  pro- 
pofition. When  the  mind  refers  its  ideas  to  any  thing  ex- 
traneous to  it,  they  are  then  capable  of  being  true  or  falfe  ; 
becaufe,  in  fuch  a reference,  the  mind  makes  a tacit  fup- 
pofition  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing  ; and  as  this  fup- 
pofition  is  true  or  falfe,  fo  the  ideas  themfelves  come  to  be 
denominated.  Locke’s  Effay,  8vo.  vol.  i.  paffim. 

IDEAL,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
perfeftion  in  form,  and  a beauty  in  colouring,  deduced  from 
the  general  principles  of  nature  ; but  not  to  be  found  in  any 
individual  perfon  or  thing  of  compound  flrufture,  when 
confidered  in  all  its  parts  ; fuch  as  man,  for  inftance. 
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No  man  or  woman,  probably,  ever  -exifted  po defied  of 
that  perfedt  beauty  of  form  in  all  their  parts,  of  which 
thofe  parts  are  fully  capable,  confident  with  the  power  to 
perform  their  intended  functions  in  the  animal  economy. 
Therefore  artifts  who  aim  at  reprefenting  the  human  figure 
in  its  utmoft  perfection,  are  of  courfe  called  upon  impe- 
ratively, to  vary  in  fome  point  or  other  from  their  models, 
and  to  add  the  beauties  of  others.  This  felettion  of  perfedt 
parts  depending  entirely  upon  tafte,  is  that  ideal  in  art,  (or 
beau  idea!,  a term  adopted  from  the  French,)  which  is  the 
fource  of  fo  much  beauty  and  character  in  the  works  of  a 
few  artifts,  who  poflefled  fuper-eminent  talents  ; and  which, 
being  mifunderftood,  or  attempted  without  knowledge  and 
true  tafte,  is  equally  the  fource  of  fo  much  vicious  affectation 
and  frippery  in  thofe  of  the  greater  part,  whofe  aim  is  to 
difplay  it- 

Sir  Jofiiua  Reynolds,  in  his  letter  publifhed  in  the  Idler, 
No.  82,  has  aptly  illullrated  this  fubjedt  by  obferving,  that 
“ among  blades  of  grafs,  or  leaves  of  the  fame  tree,  though 
no  two  can  be  found  exadtly  alike,  yet  the  general  form  is 
invariable.  A naturalist,  before  he  chufes  one  as  a fample, 
would  examine  many,  Tince,  if  he  took  the  firft  that  occurred, 
it  might  have,  by  accident  or  othenvife,  fuch  a form  as 
fcarcely  would  be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  j he  fe- 
ledts,  like  the  artiit,  the  moft  beautiful,  that  is,  the  moft 
general  form  of  nature.” 

Every  fpccies  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
creation,  may  be  faid  to  have  a fixed  or  determinate  form 
round  which  nature  continually  varies  in  every  diredlion,  as 
a number  of  radii  iffue  from  one  common  centre.  To  in- 
ftance,  in  a particular  part  of  the  human  face,  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  is  moft  beautiful  when  it  is 
ftraight ; this,  then,  is  the  central  form.  How  infinite  are 
the  variations  from  this  line  to  the  convex,  concave,  and 
forms  made  of  both,  we  need  not  inform  our  readers.  The 
fame  remarks  attach  to  every  portion  of  the  figure.  The 
head,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  the  limbs  are  found  almoft  as 
various  in  form  as  the  features  of  the  face  ; although  the 
general  charadter  is  the  fame  in  al!  ; and  fixed  for  every 
period  of  the  life  of  man.  In  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
and  declining  years,  there  are  diftindt  and  univerfal  cha- 
radteriltics,  whillb  each  individual  in  the  feparate  claiTes  is 
known  by  his  peculiar  variations  of  form  and  features  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  artift  who  pradtifes  in  the  higher  walks  of 
art,  to  paint  man,  and  not  individuals  ; to  learn  the  general 
charadter  of  the  objedts  he  is  to  reprefent,  and  neglcdt  the 
trifling  peculiarities  attached  to  each. 

But  this  fublime  branch  of  ft  tidy  in  art  may  be,  and  has 
been,  carried  to  excefs.  It  properly  belongs  only  to  one 
kind  of  fubjedt,  that  is,  in  its  more  important  application  ; 
•viz.  the  reprefentation  of  exalted  and  heroic  cliaradters  ; 
and  of  feenes,  where  the  adtors  are  few.  Thofe  fubjedts 
which  relate  to  the  common  tranfadtions  of  mankind,  do  not 
fo  pofitively  require  it.  In  them  a greater  degree  of  precife 
imitation  is  allowed,  indeed  required ; and  where  many 
figures  are  introduced,  the  variety  of  characters  requifite, 
will  demand  variations  from  the  central  form.  But  even 
then,  unlefs  the  feeue  is  taken  from  vulgar  ordinary  life,  the 
different  charadters  mu  ft  not  be  too  minutely  wrought.  It  is 
true,  a thin  man  muft  be  reprefented  fpare  of  fiefh;  and  a 
fat  one  poffeffing  redundancy  ; but  then  all  the  wrinkles 
commonly  attendant  upon  both  are  not  neceffary  to  mark 
their  charadfers.  Judgment  and  tafte  alone  can  feledt  thofe 
which  are  fo  ; and  one  of  the  moft  difficult  leffons  an  artift 
has  to  learn,  is,  what  to  omit  when  he  is  copying  from 
nature.  That  much  may  be  omitted,  and  yet  every  feature 
neceffary  for  true  and  effedtive  reprefentation  retained,  is 


evident  from  every  portrait  that  ever  was  painted  ; even  by 
the  meanly  inftrudted  pencil  of  Denner,  who  attempted  to 
reprefent  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  the  grainy  texture  of 
the  Ikin  ; and  did  it  with  much  ikiil.  But  are  his  pictures 
more  like  human  beings,  that  is,  do  they  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  the  mind  of  an  obferver,  more  llrongly  than  the 
free  and  manly  works  of  Vandyke  and  fir  J.  Reynolds,  who 
totally  difregarded  thofe  minutiae  ! 

The  rejedtion  of  thofe  trifling  points  is  the  ideal  of  por- 
trait painting,  and  what  alone  raifes  it  to  an  exalted  rank  in 
the  leak  of  art.  Without  it,  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
not  a whit  more  ingenious,  or  more  deferring  of  eftimation, 
than  he  who  imitates  with  ingenuity  a mahogany  chelt,  or 
any  other  painter  of  Hill  life. 

The  fame  principle  holds  good  in  landfcape.  Trees  fhould 
be  reprefented  with  their  own  peculiar  charadfers,  but  they 
need  not  have  all  the  minute  ramifications  of  their  branches 
exhibited.  The  1 beau  ideal  requires  in  them  a general  cha- 
radleriftic  form  ; and  not  too  frequent  a variety  of  fpecies. 
Claude  de  Lorraine  lias  fometimes  carried  this  too  far,  and 
made  all  the  trees  in  a pidture  of  one  form,  or  nearly  fo.  It 
certainly  affifts  in  producing  limplicity  ; but  in  this  point 
nature  is  lo  exceedingly  la  villi  of  variety,  that  fome  of  it  is 
neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  eye  of  one  accuftomed  to  obferve  her 
productions. 

The  danger  of  attempting  to  produce  the  ideal  in  form  is 
that  of  falling  into  affedlation. 

What  that  ideal  in  art  which  fhould  be  fought  after  is, 
may  bed  be  learned  by  ftudying  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  fculptors  ; and  obferving  wherein  they  differ 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  nature.  The  opportunities  they 
poffeffed,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe,  of  feeing  the  human  figure  conftantly 
naked,  and  in  violent  exercife,  enabled  them  more  furely  to 
judge  of  what  was  moft  beautiful  in  the  general  form  ; to 
ielect  fuch  as  poffefTed  thofe  beauties  ; and  unite  their  various 
perfidtions.  It  is  faid  of  Zeuxis  the  painter,  that  wheu 
employed  in  painting  a Venus,  he  feleCted  twelve  of  the 
moft  lovely  women  of  the  country,  and  combined  in  one 
figure,  the  charms  for  which  eacli  was  moft  confpicuous. 

The  ideal  in  art,  therefore,  is  not  fomething  more  beau- 
tiful than'  nature  ; but  nature  in  her  perfedt  ltate  : and  lie 
who  attempts  to  produce  it  by  drawing  from  his  imagination 
rather  than  his  judgment,  will  more  probably  fall  into  the 
region  of  error,  than  foar  to  the  abode  of  truth.  We  fhail 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  ftyle  in  delign.  See  Style. 

Ideal  Beauty  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Painters  are  allowed  to 
talk  of  the  beau  ideal,  who  have  nature  always  fitting  to  them 
in  fome  garb  or  ether,  and  they  have  only  to  copy  her  drefs 
and  attitudes.  But  with  refpedt  to  mufic,  which  is  entirely 
a work  of  art,  and  of  which  the  beauties  as  well  as  deformi- 
ties are  all  ideal,  it  has  been  afked  by  a man  of  more  wit  than 
feeling,  what  it  means  to  fay  ? Scutate,  que  veux  tu  ? And  this 
interrogator  was  Fontenelle  ! the  molt  ingenious  and  agree- 
able writer  on  fubjedls  within  his  competence,  which  the 
French  language  can  boaft  ! Ideal,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  implies  fomething  which  has  no  reality,  and 
which  only  exills  in  imagination;  but  in  fpeaking  of  the  line 
arts,  this  expreffion,  fo  far  from  being  difputed,  often  de- 
feribes  thehjgheft  point  of  perfedtion  at  which  they  can  pof- 
fibly  arrive.  It  is  particularly  to  painting  and  fculpture  that  it 
has  been  applied  ; though  it  equally  belongs  to  poetry  and 
mufic.  There  are  arts  which  imitate  nothing,  or  of  which 
the  imitations  are  accidental  and  feeble  : fuch  are  architediure 
and  inftrumental  mufic. 

Let  us  confider  the  conftitucnt  parts  of  mufic — they  ccn- 
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fill  of  three  elements;  melody,  harmony,  and  time  or 
rhythm.  We  fiiould  have  mentioned  time  or  meafure  firft, 
becaufe  we  have  always  found  that  a regular  movement, 
of  which  the  accents  are  ftrongly  marked,  has  more  effect 
on  common  ears  than  refined  melody  ; but  attention  to  that 
inxreafes  as  the  ear  begins  to  diferiminate,  and  is  polilhed  by 
degrees.  But  harmony  has  been  invented  after  the  lapfe  of 
many  ages,  and  only  brought  to  perfection  by  the  moderns. 
However,  after  innumerable  experiments,  when  notabufed, 
it  is  found  to  embellilh  melody,  and  to  augment  its 1 ex- 
preiuon. 

Now  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  finare  the  imitation 
of  nature  has  had  in  the  cultivation  and  progrefs  of  mu!ic  ? 
The  warbling  of  birds  is  not  meafured,  their  concerts  have 
no  harmony,  and  are  often  very  difeordant ; nor  is  their 
melody  appreciable  by  our  organs.  The  talking  of  natural 
rnu'ic  is  therefore  abfurd  ; who  does  not  fee  that  all  the 
beauties  of  mufic  are  ideal,  and  produced  by  experiment, 
or  by  that  initinft  which  makes  us  augment  and  diminifh, 
retouch  and  correft,  till  we  are  quite  fatisfied  with  our 
work?  Let  us  then  be  more  juft  to  the  polite  arts,  and 
reftore  to  them  the  noble  rank  which  is  their  due.  They 
not  onlv  imitate  but  invent ; and  not  content  to  copy  nature 
when  practicable,  they  can  embellifh  her.  They  can  exprels 
the  thoughts  of  man  : thoughts  which  are  only  the  refult 
of  ambitious  defires,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  feeks 
pleafure. 

The  ideal  genus  opens  a wide  field  to  imagination  ; for 
the  moment  our  mind  is  elevated  above  fublunary,  vulgar, 
and  familiar  objcCts.,  it  expands  in  full  liberty.  Nor  is  any 
art  better  than  mechanical,  if  it  fuffers  us  to  remain  wholly 
diveHed  of  enthufiafm,  and  is  unable  to  lift  us  off  the 
ground. 

IDENTITATE  Nominis,  in  Law,  a writ  which  lies 
for  him.  who,  upon  a capias  or  exigent,  is  arrefted,  and 
committed  to  prifon,  for  another  man  of  the  fame  name. 

IDENTITY,  Sameness;  that  by  which  a thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe.  In  which  fenfe,  identity  differs 
from fimilitude , as  well  as  diverfty. 

Our  idea  of  identity  we  owe  to  that  power  which  the 
mind  has  of  comparing  the  very  being  of  things  ; whereby, 
considering  any  thing  as  exifting  at  any  certain  time  and 
place,  and  comparing  it  with  itfelf  as  exirting  at  any  other 
time,  &c.  we  accordingly  pronounce  it  the  fame. 

, When  we  fee  any  thing  in  any  certain  time  and  place,  we 
ate  fure  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  can  be  no  other,  how  like 
foever  it  may  be  to  fomething  elie  in  all  other  refpefts  ; 
becau'e  we  conceive  it  impoflible,  that  two  things  of  the 
fame  kind  fiiould  exirt  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  con- 
clude, that  whatever  exirts  any  where  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
cludes all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  itfelf  alone.  When, 
therefore,  we  demand,  whether  any  thing  be  the  fame  or 
no,  it  refers  always  to  fomething  that  exirted  at  fuch  a time, 
in  fuch  a place  ; which  it  was  certain,  at  that  inftant,  was 
the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other.  Identity,  therefore, 
evidently  fuppofes  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  exift- 
enee. 

We  have  ideas  of  three  forts  of  fubftances:  of  God;  of 
finite  intelligences  ; and  of  bodies.  God  being  eternal,  un- 
alterable, and  every  where,  concerning  his  identity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Finite  fpirits  having  had  their  deter- 
minate place,  and  time  of  beginning  to  exift,  the  relation 
to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  its 
identity  as  long  as  it  exirts.  And  the  fame  will  hold  of 
every  particle  of  matter  to  which  no  addition,  or  from 
which  no  fubtradtion,  is  made.  Tiiefe  three  exclude  not 
one  another  out  of  the  fame  place ; yet  each  exclude 


thofe  of  the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place.  The  iden- 
tity and  diyerfity  of  modes  and  relations  is  determined 
after  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  of  fubftances  are;  only' 
the  actions  of  finite  beings,  as  motion  and  thought,  con- 
filling  in  fuccefilon,  cannot  exift  in  different  times  and 
places  as  permanent  beings:  for  no  motion  or  thought, 

confidered  as  at  different  times,  can  be  the  fame  ; each 
part  thereof  having  a different  beginning  of  exiftence. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that,  exiftence  itfelf  is  the  prin- 
cipium  individuationis,  which  determines  a being  to  a parti- 
cular time  and  place  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Thus,  fuppofe  an  atom  exifting  in  a determined  time  and 
place,  it  is  evident,  that,  confidered  in  any  inftant,  it  is  the 
fame  with  itfelf,  and  will  be  fo,  as  long  as  its  exiftence  con- 
tinues. The  fame  may  he  faid  of  two,  or  more,  or  any 
number  of  particles,  whilft  they  continue  together,  the 
mafs  will  be  the  fame,  however  • jumbled  ; but  it  one  atom 
be  taken  away,  it  is  then  not  the  fame  mafs.  But  .in  vege- 
tables, the  identity  depends  not  on  the  fame  mafs,  and  is  not 
applied  to  the  fame  thing  : the  reafon  of  this  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  an  inanimate  body,  and  a crude  mafs  of 
matter  ; this  latter  being  only  the  cohefion  of  particles  any 
how  united,  the  other  fuch  a difpofition  of  organization  of 
parts,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  nourifhmer.t,  fo  as  to 
continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  (of  an  oak, 
for  infcance)  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life.  That, 
therefore,  which  hath  fuch  an  organization  of  parts,  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  continues  to  be  the  tame  plant, 
though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  mat- 
ter vitally  united  to  the  living  plant.  The  cafe  is  not  fo 
much  different  in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee 
what  makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame.  The 
identity  of  the  fame  man  likewife  confifts  in  a participation 
of  the  fame  continued  life,  in  fucceeding  particles  of  matter 
vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body. 

To  underftand  identity  aright,  we  mult  confider  what  idea 
the  word  Hands  for ; it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fub- 
ltance  ; another,  the  fame  man  ; and  a third,  the  fame  per- 
fon.  An  animal  is  a living  organized  body  ; and  the  fame 
animal  is  the  fame  continued  life  communicated  to  different 
particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen  fuccefiively  to  be  united 
to  that  ' organized  living  body  ; and  our  notion  of  man  is 
but  of  a particular  fort  of  animal.  Perfon  Hands  for  an  in- 
telligent being,  that  reafons  and  reflects,  and  can  confider 
itfelf  the  fame  thing  in  different  times  and  places,  which  it 
doth  by  that  confcioufnefs  that  is  infeparable  from  thinking. 
By  this  every  one  is  to  himfelf,  what  he  calls  felf,  without 
confidering  whether  that  felf  be  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
in  diverle  iubftances.  In  this  confifts  perfonai  identity',  or 
the  famenefs  of  a rational  being;  and  fo  far  as  this  confci- 
oufnefs extends  backward  to  any'  part  atrtion,  or  thought  fo 
far  reaches  the  identity'  of  that  perfon.  It  is  the  felf  fame 
now  it  was  then  ; and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf,  with  this  prefent 
one,  and  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that  aftion  was  done. 
Self  is  that  confcious  thinking  thing,  whatever  fubftance  it 
matters  not,  which  is  confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  capable 
of  happinefs  or  mifery  ; and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf  as  far  as 
that  confcioufnefs  extends.  That  with  which  the  confciouf- 
nefs of  this  prelent  thinking  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame 
perfon,  and  is  one  felf  with  it ; and  fo  attributes  to  itfelf, 
and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as 
that  confcioufnefs  reaches.  Perfonality  is  fomething  that 
cannot  be  divided,  or  confiit  of  parts.  It  is  in  the  ftridtelt 
fenfe  what  Leibnitz  calls  a Monad , which  fee  ; and  perfonai 
identity  implies  the  continued  exiftence  of  that  indivifible 
thing  called  felf  : which,  whatever  be  its  precife  nature, 
4 L 2 thinksj 
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thinks,  deliberates,  refolves,  afts,  and  fuffers.  It  is  not 
thought,  aft  ion,  feeling  ; but  fomething  that  thinks,  afts, 
and  iuffers  niy  thoughts,  aftions,  and  feelings  to  change  every 
moment  ; they  have  no  continued,  but  a fucceffive  exiftence  ; 
but  that  felf,  or  /,  to  which  they  belong,  is  permanent,  and 
has  the  fame  relation  to  all  the  fucceeding  thoughts,  aftions, 
and  feelings,  which  I call  mine.  Should  it  be  alked,  what 
evidences  have  you  that  there  is  fuch  a permanent  felf  which 
has  a claim  to  all  the  thoughts,  aftions,  and  feelings,  which 
you  call  yours  ? It  is  replied,  that  the  proper  evidence  I 
have  of  all  this  is  remembrance,  or,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

Confcioufnefs,  fay's  the  excellent  biffiop  Butler,  of  what 
is  pall,  afcertains  our  perfonal  identity  to  ourfelves  ; yret  to 
fay  that  it  makes  perfonal  identity,  or  is  neceffary  to  our 
being  the  fame  perfons,  is  to  fay,  that  a perfon  has  not  ex- 
ifted  a fingle  moment,  nor  done  one  aftion  but  what  he  can 
remember;  indeed,  none  but  what  he  reflefts  upon.  And 
one  fhould  really  think  it  felf-evident,  that  confcioufnefs  of 
perfonal  identity  prefuppofes,  and,  therefore,  cannot  con- 
■ftitute  perfonal  identity  ; any  more  than  knowledge  in  any 
other  cafe  can  conftitute  truth  which  it  preluppofes. 
Though  prefent  confcioufnefs  of  what  we  at  prefent  do  and 
feel  is  neceffary  to  our  being  the  perfons  we  now  are  ; yet 
prefent  confcioufnefs  of  pall  aftions  or  feelings  is  not  ne- 
ceffary to  our  being  The  fame  perfons  who  performed  thofe 
aftions,  or  had  thole  feelings.  The  identity  of  perfons 
cannot  fubfill  with  diverfity  of  fubllance  : perfonal  identity 
is,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Locke  exprelfes  it,  the  famenefs  of  a 
rational  being  ; and  the  queftion,  whether  the  fame  rational 
being  is  the  fame  fubllance,  needs  no  anfwer  ; becaufe  being 
and  fubllance,  in  this  cafe,  Hand  for  the  fame  idea.  Con- 
fequently',  though  the  fucceffive  confcioufneffes  which  we  have 
of  our  own  exiilence  are  not  the  fame,  yet  they  are  con- 
fcioufnelTes  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  or  objeft  ; of  the 
fame  perfon,  felf,  or  living  agent.  The  perfon  of  whofe 
exiilence  the  confcioufnefs  is  felt  now,  and  was  felt  an  hour 
or  a y'ear  ago,  is  difcerned  to  be,  not  two  perfons,  but  one 
and  the  fame  perfon,  and,  therefore,  is  one  and  the  fame. 
Butler’s  Analogy',  Append.  Dili.  I. 

The  identity'  of  a perfon  is  a perfeft  identity  : wherever 
it  is  real,  it  admits  of  no  degrees  ; and  it  is  impoffible  that 
a perfon  fhould  be  the  fame  in  part,  and  in  part  different  ; 
becaufe,  as  we  have  already  laid,  a perfon  is  a monad,  and 
is  not  divilible  into  parts.  But  the  evidence  of  identity  in 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelves  admits  of  various  degrees, 
from  what  we  account  certainty  to  the  leall  degree  of  pro- 
bability. But  Hill  it  is  true,  that  the  fame  perfon  is  per- 
feftly  the  fame,  and  cannot  be  fo  in  part,  or  in  fome  de- 
gree only.  We  probably'  at  firlt  derive  our  notion  of  iden- 
tity from  that  natural  conviftion  which  every  man  has  from 
the  dawn  of  reafon  of  his  own  identity  and  continued  ex- 
illence.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  all  fucceffive,  and 
have  no  continued  exiilence : but  the  thinking  being  has  a 
continued  exiilence,  and  we  have  an  invincible  belief  that  it 
remains  the  fame  when  all  its  thoughts  and  operations  change. 
The  evidence  we  have  of  our  own  identity,  as  far  back  as 
we  remember,  is  totally'  of  a different  kind  from  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  the  identity'  of  other  perfons,  or  of  objects 
of  fenfe.  The  lirfk  is  grounded  on  memory,  and  gives  un- 
doubted certainty.  The  laft  is  grounded  on  fimilarity  and  on 
other  circumllances,  which  in  many'  cafes  are  not  fo  decifive 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  See  Reid’s  Effays,  Eff.  iii. 
chap.  4. 

This  perfonal  identity  is  the  objeft  of  reward  and  puniffi- 
rnent,  being  that  by  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfelf. 
If  the  confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  little  finger  ; when. 
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that  was  cut  off  it  would  be  the  fame  felf,  that  was  juft 
before  concerned  for  the  whole  body'.  If  the  fame  Socrates, 
waking  and  fleeping,  did  not  partake  of  the  fame  confciouf- 
nefs, he  would  not  be  the  lame  perfon  : Socrates  waking 
could  not  be,  in  jullice,  accountable  for  what  Socrates 
fleeping  did  ; no  more  than  one  twin  for  what  his  brother- 
twin  did  ; becaufe  their  outfides  were  fo  like  that  they  could 
not  be  diilinguifhed. 

But  fuppofe  I wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of 
myr  life,  beyond  a pofiibility  of  retrieving  them,  lo  that  I 
ffiall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again  ; am  I not  again  the 
fame  perfon  that  did  thofe  aftions  though  I have  forgotten 
them  ? I anfwer,  we  mull  here  take  notice  what  the  word 
/ is  applied  to,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  man  only  ; and  the 
fame  man  being  prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  / is  eafily 
here  fuppofed  to  Hand  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it 
be  poffible  for  the  fame  man  to  have  a ditlinft,  incommu- 
nicable confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  pail  doubt  the 
fame  man  would,  at  different  times,  make  different  perfons  ; 
which  we  fee  is  the  fenfe  of  mankind  in  the  moll  folemn  decla- 
ration of  their  opinions  ; human  laws  not  punifhing  the 
madman  for  the  lober  man’s  aftions,  nor  the  fober  man 
for  what  the  madman  did  ; thereby  making  them  two 
perfons. 

Thus  we  fay,  in  Englilh,  fuch  a one  is  not  himfelf,  or 
is  belide  himfelf ; in  which  phrafe  it  is  infinuated,  that  felf 
is  changed,  and  the  felf  fame  perfon  is  no  longer  in  that 
man.  But  is  not  a man,  drunk  or  fober,  the  fame  perfon  J 
Why  eh  is  he  punilhed  for  the  fame  faft  he  commits  when 
drunk,  iough  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious  of  it  J 
Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon  as  a man  that  walks  and  does 
other  things  in  his  fleep,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  anfwerable 
for  any  mifchief  he  (hall  do  in  it.  Human  laws  punilh  with 
a jullice  fuitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge  ; becaufe  ire 
thefe  cales  they  cannot  dillinguilli  certainly  what  is  real,  and 
what  is  counterfeit  ; and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs,  or 
fleep,  is  not  admitted  as  a plea.  For  though  punilhment 
be  annexed  to  perfonality,  and  perfonality  to  confcioufnefs, 
and  the  drunkard  is  not  confcious,  perhaps,  of  what  he  did, 
yet  human  judicatures  juitly  punilh  him,  becaufe  the  fa6t  is 
proved  againll  him  ; but  want  of  confcioufnefs  cannot  be 
proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets 
of  all  hearts  lhall  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reafonable  to  think 
no  one  ffiall  be  made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing 
of,  but  lhall  receive  his  doom  ; his  own  confidence  accufing, 
or  elfe  excufing  him. 

To  conclude  this  article,  whatever  fubllance  begins  to 
exill,  it  mull,  during  its  exiilence,  be  the  fame  ; whatever 
compolition  of  fubllances  begin  to  exift,  during  the  union 
of  thofe  fubllances,  the  concrete  mull  be  the  fame.  What- 
foever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  exiftence  it  is  the  fame  ; 
and  fo  if  the  compofition  be  of  diftinft  fubllances  and  dif- 
ferent modes,  the  fame  rule  holds.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  the  difficulty  or  obfeurity  that  has  been  about  this 
matter,  rather  arifes  from  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any 
obfeurity  in  the  things  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes 
the  fpecifie  idea,  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea 
be  kept  lleadily  to,  the  diltinftion  of  any  thing  into  the 
fame  and  diverfe,  will  eafily  be  conceived.  Locke’s  Effay's, 
vol.  i.  chap.  27. 

IDEOT.  See  Idiot  and  Lunatic. 

IDES,  Idus,  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  a denomination 
given  to  eight  days  in  each  month  ; commencing  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober,  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  ; and  in  the  other  months  on  the  thirteenth  day  ; 
and  reckoned  backward,  fo  as  in  the  four  months  above 
1 fpecilied 
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fpecificd  to  terminate  on  the  eighth  day,  and  in  the  reft  on 
the  fixth. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted.  Some  will  have  it 
Formed  from  Atv,  to  fee ; becaufe  the  full  moon  was  com- 
monly feen  on  the  day  of  the  ides  ; others  from  -.do', fpccies, 
figure,  on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then  vilible  ; 
others  from  idulium,  or  ovis  iditlis,  a name  given  by  the 
Etrurians  to  a victim  offered  on  that  day  to  Jupiter  ; others 
from  the  Etrurian  word  l duo,  i.  e.  divido  ; becaufe  the  ides 
divided  the  moon  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  calends  and  the  nones. 

The  15th  day  in  March,  May,  July,  and  Odlober,  and 
the  13th  of  the  other  months,  being  called  the  ides  of  thofe 
months ; id  us  Marti),  Mali , See.  the  14th  day  of  the  fame 
four  months,  and  the  12th  of  the  other  eight,  were  pridie 
idus,  or  the  eve  of  the  ides  of  March,  See.  the  13th  day  in  the 
four  months,  and  the  nth  in  the  eight,  was  called  the  third 
of  the  ides  of  fuch  months,  3 idus  Martii,  See.  fo  the  12th 
day  in  the  four,  and  the  10th  in  the  eight  months,  were  the 
fourth  of  the  ides,  4 idus  Martii,  6c c.  and  thus  of  the  reft, 
to  the  eighth  and  fixth  days,  which  made  the  eighth  of  the 
ides,  8 idus  Martii , See. 

This  way  of  accounting  is  (bill  in  life  in  the  Roman  chan- 
cery, and  the  calendar  of  the  breviary.  The  ides  of  May 
were  confecrated  to  Mercury  ; the  ides  of  March  were  al- 
ways eileemed  unhappy  after  Crefar’s  murder;  the  time 
after  the  ides  of  June  was  reckoned  fortunate  for  thofe  who 
entered  into  matrimony  ; the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confe- 
crated to  Diana,  and  were  obferved  as  a feaft  day  by  the 
(laves  ; on  the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for 
appointing  the  magiftrates,  who  formerly  entered  into  their 
offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  and  afterwards  on  thofe  of 
March. 

TDJE,  or  Secja,  in  Geography,  a povince  of  Japan. 

IDIOM,  Iotuy.u.,  propriety,  of  iJi 0;,  proper,  own,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  peculiarities  of  a langt  age  ; femetimes 
for  a dialedl,  or  the  language  of  fome  particular  province  ; 
differing,  in  fome  refpedls,  from  the  language  of  the  nation, 
in  general,  whence  it  is  derived. 

Idioms,  Communication  of.  See  Communication. 

IDIOPATHIC,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  derived  from 
ioio  -,  proper,  or  peculiar,  and  xc/do;,  ajfedlion,  and  denoting 
fuch  an  indifpolition  or  difeafe  as  properly  and  originally  be- 
longs to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  appears,  and  is  not 
caufed  by  any  other  or  preceding  difeafe,  nor  dependent  on 
difeafe  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Hence  idiopathic 
ftands  in  oppofttion  to  fympathic,  or  fymptomatic , and  idio- 
pathy  (an  obfolete  term)  to  fympathy  ; the  fympathic  or 
iymptomatic  affedlions  being  fuch  as  arife  in  confequence  of 
iome  prior  diforder  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body.  Thus 
when  vomiting  arifes  from  inflammation  in  theftomach,  it  is 
laid  to  be  idiopathic  ; when  it  arifes  from  injury  done  to  the 
brain,  from  a ftone  in  the  kidney,  or  from  the  ftate  of  the 
uterus  in  pregnancy,  it  is  fympathic,  fympathetic,  or  fymp- 
tomatic of  the  difealed  ftate  of  thefe  diftant  organs. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  from  iho:,  peculiar,  -uv,  with,  and 
ygoicn temperament, ft gni lies  the  peculiar  difpofition  orconllitu- 
tion  of  individuals,  in  confequence  of  which  particular  agents 
operate  upon  them,  ima  manner  different  from  their  ordinary 
mode  of  adlion  upon  perfons  in  general,  or  neculiar  inclina- 
tions and  averfioris,  whether  in  health  or  ficknefs,  manifeft 
themfelves.  Thus  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  fhell-fifh,  bit 
ter  almonds,  & c.  taken  in  the  fmalleft  quantity,  immediately 
excite,  in  fome  individuals,  an  eruption  or  raffi  on  the  {kin  ; 
which  is  aforibed  to  the  peculiar  idiofyncrafy  of  fuch  indi- 
viduals. From  a fimilar  caufe,  the  operation  of  medicines 
is  varioufly  modified  ; a fmall  dofe,  which  is  altogether  inert 


in  one  habit,  will  operate  violently  in  another  ; a drug, 
which  docs  not  offend  the  ftomach,  but  purges  the  bowels, 
in  one  perfon,  will  invariably  excite  vomiting  in  another  ; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  the  different  idiolyncrafy  of  each. 

IDIOT,  Ideot,  in  the  Englifh  Laws,  denotes  a natural 
fool,  or  a perfon  who  hath  had  no  underftanding  from  his 
birth  ; and  therefore  in  law  prelumed  never  likely  to  attain 
any. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  ihan-n;,  which  primarily 
imports  a private  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a private  life, 
without  any  fhare  or  concern  in  the  government  of  affairs. 

A perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure  a 
yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the  days  of 
the  week,  his  parents,  his  age,  Sec.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  But  a man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and. 
blind,  is  confidered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  ftate  as  an  idiot  ; 
being  fuppofed  incapable  of  any  underftanding,  as  wanting 
all  thofe  fenfes  which  furnifh  the  human  mind  with  ideas. 
(4  Infix  203.  Com.  Journ.  1610.)  For  this  reafon  the  cuf- 
tody  of  an  idiot  and  his  lands  was  formerly  veiled  in  the  lord 
of  the  fee  ( Flet  1.  i.  c.  1 1.  $ 10  ) ; and  therefore  Hill,  by  fpe- 
cial  cuftom  in  fome  manors,  the  lord  {hall  have  the  ordering  of 
idiot  and  lunatic  copy -holders  (Dyer,  302.  Hutt.  17.  Noy. 
27.);  but  by  reafon  of  the  manifold  abufes  of  this  power 
by  fubjedls,  it  was  at  laft  provided  by  common  confent,- 
that  it  ftiould  be  given  to  the  king  as  the  general  conferva- 
tor  of  his  people  ; in  order  to  prevent  the  idiot  from  wafting . 
his  eftate,  and  reducing  himfelf  and  his  heirs  to  poverty  and 
diltrefs.  (F.  N.  B.  232.)  This  fixed  prerogative  of  tlie 
king  is  declared  in  parliament  by  flatute  17  Edw.  -II.  c.  9. 
which  directs  (in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  4 Rep. 
126.)  that  the  king  {hall  have  ward  of  the  lands  of  natural 
fools,  taking  the  profits  without  wafte  or  deltruttion,  and 
{hall  find  them  necefiaries  ; and  after  the  death  of  fuch  idiots 
he  {hall  render  the  eftate  to  the  heirs;  in  order  to  prevent 
fuch  idiots  from  aliening  their  lands,  and  their  heirs  from 
being  difinherited.  Idiots,  and  perfons  of  non-fane  memory, 
are  not  totally  difabled  either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but 
fid  modo  only.  For  their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are 
voidable,  but  not  actually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  be— 
half  of  an  idiot,  may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  adts.  See 
Njn-compos. 

For  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  fee  Custody. 

In  criminal  cafes  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable 
for  their  own  a£ts,  if  committed  under  thefe  incapacities  ; 
not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  3 lull.  6.  See  Lunatic. 

If  a man  be  found  by  a jury  an  idiot,  a nativitate , lie  may 
come  in  perfon  into  the  chancery  before  the  chancellor,  or 
be  brought  there  by  his  friends,  to  be  infpected  and  examined, 
whether  idiot  or  not ; and  if,  upon  fuch  view  and  inquiry, 
it  appears  he  is  not  fo,  the  verdidt  of  the  jury,  and  all  the 
proceedings  thereon,  are  utterly  void,  and  inftantly  of  no 
effect.  9 Rep.  31. 

Idiotilm  couftitutes  an  incapacity  for  entering  into  the 
matrimonial  contrail,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  valid.  (1  Roll, 
Abr.  357.)  It  was  formerly  adjudged  that  the  iffue  of  aru 
idiot  was  legitimate,  and  confequently  that  his  marriage 
was  valid.  This  mud  have  been  a ft  range  determination  ; ; 
fince  confent  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  nei- 
ther idiots  nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  confe-  ing  to  any 
thing.  And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen«- 
fibly  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a previous 
impediment ; though  not  a caufe  of  divorce,  if  they  happened 
aft  r marriage.  Ff.  23.  tit.  i.  1.  S.  and  tit.  ii.  1.  16.  See 
Marriage. 

Idiot,  Idiota,  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  writers  for  a per- 
fon ignorant,  or  unlearned  j . anfwering  to  illiteratus,  or  impe- 
ril ut-. 
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rltus.  In  this  fenfe,  Victor  tells  us,  in  his'  ChrOnicon,  that, 
in  the  confullhip  of  Meffala,  the  holy  Gofpels,  by  command 
of  the  emperor  Anaftafms,  were  corretled  and  amended,  as 
h iving  been  written  by  idiot  evangelifts  : “ Tanquam  ab 
idiotis  evangeliftis  compofita.” 

Idiot,  or  h"ivlrr,  is  properly  a perfon  in  a private  fcation  ; 
and  fo  the  word  fhould  have  been  rendered,  Adds,  iv.  13.  and 
not  “ ignorant,”  an  epithet  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
apoftles  Peter  and  John.  The  term  loiufim;  is  alfo  ufed,  not 
only  iu  oppofition  to  a public  magistrate,  but  likewife  as  the 
oppofite  of  a public  fpeaker  : and  . St.  Paul  lias  ufed  it, 

1 Cor.  xiv.  16.  in  the  fenfe  of  “ hearer.”  From  this  epithet, 
Irhil-i,  Xoyx,  which  he  hitnfelf  lias  affumed,  2 Cor.  xi.  6. 
fome  perfons  have  unwarrantably  inferred  that  his  language 
lias  a tincture  of  vulgarity.  Whereas  iSidiv;  Xoy w ex- 
prefTes  nothing  more  than  a man  who  is  no  orator,  who  pays 
no  attention  to  the  elegance  of  language,  but  fpeaks  in  the 
dialed!  of  common  converfation.  In  oppofition  to  ictuflv; 
Xo vi1,  St.  Paul  adds,  aXX’  « 7r,  yvoic-.v,  in  which  he  was  not 
. .Pc  , but  a teacher  and  apoftlc.  The  word  may  poffibly 
be  applied  to  the  deviation  from  claffic  purity  obfervable  in 
the  ilyle  of  St.  Paul,  which  an  author  who  attempted  only 
to  pleafe,  might  have  cultivated  with  more  attention  ; but 
letting  all  idioms  alide,  the  whole  exprefiion  is  applicable  to 
every  man  who  delivers  plain  truths  in  artlefs  language.  A 
profefTor  in  an  univerlity,  who  is  attentive  to  the  accuracy 
of  criticiim,  but  regardlefs  of  the  graces  of  compoiition,  is 
in  the  ftridleil  lenfe  ill  sSinj  Xoyai  <zXX’  u t*i  yrxan. 

IDIOT  A inquirendo  vel  examinando , De,  a writ  i(Tued  out 
to  the  fheriff  of  a county,  where  the  king  has  notice  that 
there  is  an  idiot  natural  y born,  fo  weak  of  undertlanding, 
that  lie  cannot  govern  or  manage  his  inheritance  ; diredling 
him  to  call  before  him  the  party  fufpedfed,  and  examine  him, 
and  enquire,  by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  whether  he  be  an 
idiot  or  not  (F.  N.  B.  232.)  ; and  if  they  find  hint purus 
idiot  a,  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  the  cuftody  of  his  perfon, 
may  be  granted  by  the  king  to  fome  fubjedl,  who  has  intereil 
enough  to  obtain  them.  See  Idiot. 

This  hath  been  long  conlidered  as  a great  hardfhip  upon 
private  families  ; but  few  inftances  occur  of  the  opprelfive 
exertion  of  it. 

IDIOTISM,  derived  from  0;, proper, peculiar,  in  Gram- 
mar, a phrafe,  or  manner  of  fpeaking,  peculiar  to  a language, 
and  which  cannot  be  rendered  word  for  word  into  any 
other. 

Idiotifm  is  defined,  by  fome  authors,  an  inflexion  of  fome 
verb,  or  a particular  conitrublion  of  fome  phrafe  or  particle, 
that' is  anomalous,  and  deviates  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  the 
language  of  the  nation,  but  which  is  in  ufe  in  fome  particu- 
lar province  of  it.  Or,  it  denotes  the  employing  of  e.  g. 
an  Englilh  word  in  a fenfe  which  it  bears  in  fome  provincial 
dialed!,  in  low  and  partial  ufe,  and  which  perhaps  the  cor- 
rcfponding  word  bears  in  fome  foreign  tongue,  but  unfup- 
ported  by  general  ufe  in  our  own  language. 

Several  authors  have  written  of  the  idiotifms  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ; that  is,  of  the  particular  turns  in 
tliofe  tongues  which  vary  the  mof!  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  more  popular  among  the  modern  tongues  ; but  the 
examples  of  thefe  idiotifms  being  borrowed  from  the  bell 
authors,  idiotifm,  in  this  fenfe,  cannot  properly  be  called  an 
irregularity. 

Idiotifms,  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  vulgarifms,  have  been  un- 
juftly  afcribed  to  the  language  of  the  New  Tellament. 
Whilft  we  cannot  contend  with  Palairet,  Blackwall,  and 
others,  for  the  clafiical  purity  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Te 'lament,  we  can  by  no  means  affent  to  the  declaration  of 
Heumann,  who,  in  lus  notes  on  the  New  Tellament,  afferts 
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that  it  is  written  in  the  very  word  Greek,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar  ; that  many  words  and  phrafes  have 
been  tiled  in  a lenfe  unknown  to  the  dallies,  and  given  them 
only  by  the  populace  ; and  that  their  meaning  is  not  to  he 
dilcovered  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  merely, 
from  conjedfure  on  the  general  connexion.  As  the  charge 
of  vulgarity  lias  never  been  proved,  and  the  idiotifms, 
which  are  not  fo  numerous  as  he  has  pretended  may  be  ex- 
plained by  other  means  than  mere  conjedlure,  the  whole 
edifice  which  he  has  eredled  on  this  balls  falls  of  itfelf  to  the 
ground.  Count  Zinzendorf  is  no  lefs  millaken,  who  has 
pretended  to  difeover  in  the  fermons  of  Chrift  certain 
idiotiims,  in  ufe  only  among  the  common  workmen  of  Na- 
zareth, that  is,  vulgar  Syriac  expreffions,  tranflated  literally 
into  Greek;  and  this  he  has  attempted  to  (hew  in  paffages, 
where  feveral  commentators  have  dilcovered  mylleries.  To 
this  charge  it  has  been  replied  thatrabbinifms,  not  vulgarifms, 
mull  be  fought  for  in  the  fermons  of  C'hrill  ; for  the  Jews 
themfelves,  atlonifiied  at  a language  which  they  did  not  ex  - 
pedl  from  an  education  in  Nazareth,  applied  to  it  an  epithet, 
XiSot  x.cc%ilo  , Luke,  iv.  22.,  which  belon  s only  to  the  graces 
of  a polilhed  ftyle.  See  Michaelis’s  Introd.  to  the  New 
Tellament,  by  Herb.  Marlh,  vol.  i,  p.  172. 

IDLTA,  a name,  among  Hindoo  mytliologills,  of  Par- 
vati,  the  confort  of  Siva.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
other  inftances,  Parvati  correfponds  in  character  with  the 
Grecian  Diana,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  was  invoked 
by  the  heathens  of  Europe,  as  prefiding  over  child-birth  ; 
and  was  in  this  character  alfo  called  llythia.  So  with  the 
Hindoos,  Parvati,  the  Sakti  or  energy  of  Siva,  the  power  of 
reproduction,  is  invoked,  with  an  appropriate  burnt  offering 
ol  certain  perfumes,  by  women  in  labour,  under  the  title 
of  Idita,  or  Ilita  ; words  in  Sanfcrit  implying  praife  ; and 
applied  to  the  goddefs,  becaufe  (he  is pra fed  by  women  re- 
quiring, or  having  received,  her  allillance.  See  Par- 
vati. 

IDLE  River,  in  Geography,  in  Nottinghamlhire  and 
Yorkihire,  is  navigable  from  its  fall  into  Trent  at  Stock- 
with,  to  the  town  of  Bawtry  ; as  mentioned,  with  other 
particulars,  in  our  article  Canal.  About  21,000  acres  of 
the  county  of  Derby  drains  to  this  river  ; the  llrata  inter- 
fered by  its  channels,  and  other  particulars  refpedling  the 
upper  parts  of  this  river,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Farey’s  Agri- 
cultural and  Mineral  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i. 
IDLENESS,  in  La w.  See  Vagabond. 

IDOL,  from  eigCxov,  which  fignifies  the  fame,  of  5 taor, 
image,  figure,  a llatue  or  image  of  lome  falfe  god,  to  whom 
divine  honours  are  paid,  altars  and  temples  erected,  and  fa- 
cri fices  offered. 

The  idol  or  image,  whatever  materials  it  confided  of, 
was  by  certain  ceremonies  called  confecration,  converted 
into  a god.  While  under  the  artificer’s  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  llatue. 

Three  things  were  neceffary  in  order  to  change  it  into  a 
god ; proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  oration.  The 
ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  deiigned  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  llupid  multitude,  who  are  chiefly 
taken  with  lliow  and  pageantry  Then  followed  the  confe- 
cration and  oration,  which  were  performed  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  among  the  Romans. 

IDOLA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic. 
N.  lat.  qq.  25  . E.  long.  15  10'. 

IDOLATRY,  from  c-iiaiX&XaTpEt?,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  ; compofed  of  siSo-,  image,  and  XaiyEvuv,  to  Jerve,  the 
worihip  and  adoration  of  falfe  gods  ; or  the  giving  thole  ho- 
nours to  creatures,  or  the  works  of  man’s  hands,  which  are 
only  due  to  God. 
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Several  have  written  of  the  origin  and  caufes  of  idolatry  : 
among  the  reft,  Vofiius,  Selden,  Godvvyn,  and  Tennifon  ; 
bat  it  is  ftill  a doubt  who  was  the  firft  author  of  it.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  however,  that  it  had  not  its  beginning  till 
after  the  deluge  ; and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  Belus,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  man 
that  was  deified. 

But  whether  they  had  not  paid  divine  honours  to  the  hea- 
venly bodies  before  that  time,  cannot  be  determined  ; our 
acquaintance  with  thofe  remote  times  being  extremely 
{lender. 

All  that  can  be  faid  with  certainty  is,  that  426  years  after 
the  deluge,  when  God  led  Tenth  and  his  family  out  of 
Chaldea,  and  Abraham  pafled  over  Mefopotamia,  Canaan, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Philiitines,  and  Egypt,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  idolatry  had  then  got  any  footing  in  any  of  thofe 
countries  ; though  fome  idly  pretend,  that  Abraham  himfelf 
was  an  idolater. 

The  firft  mention  we  find  made  of  it  is  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19. 
where  Rachel  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  idols  of  her  father  : 
for  though  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  theraphim, 
CD’Qiri,  be  dsfputed,  yet  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were 
idols.  Laban  calls  them  his  gods,  and  Jacob  calls  them 
ftrange  gods,  and  looks  on  them  as  abominations.  See 
Theraphim. 

The  original  idolatry  by  image  worfhip  is  by  many  attri- 
buted to  the  age  of  Eber,  2247  B.  C.  about  101  years  after 
the  deluge,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology;  401 
years  according  to  the  Samaritan  ; and  531  years  according 
to  the  Septuagint ; though  moft  of  the  fathers  place  it  no 
higher  than  that  of  Serug ; which  feems  to  be  the  more 
probable  opinion,  conlidering  that  for  the  firft  134  years  of 
Eber’s  life  all  mankind  dwelt  in  a body  together  ; during 
which  time  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  idolatry 
broke  in  upon  them  ; then  fome  time  mutt  be  allowed  after 
the  difperfion  of  the  feveral  nations,  which  were  but  fmall  at 
the  beginning,  to  increafe  and  fettle  themfelves  ; fo  that  if 
idolatry  was  introduced  in  Eber’s  time,  it  muit  have  been 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  could  not  well  have  pre- 
vailed fo  univerfally,  and  with  that  obftinacy,  which  fome 
authors  have  imagined.  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
__who  lived  at  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  about  2000  years  B.  C.,  was  un- 
queitionably  an  idolater  ; for  he  is  exprefsly  faid  in  lcripture 
to  have  ferved  other  gods.  The  eaftern  authors  unanimoufly 
agree,  that  he  was  a ilatuary  or  carver  of  idols  ; and  he  is 
reprefented  as  the  firft  who  made  images  of  clay,  pictures 
having  only  been  in  ufe  before  ; and  who  taught  that  they 
were  to  be  adored  as  gods.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  converted  by 
Abraham.  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  think,  that 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  idolatry  is  plainly  pointed  out  to 
us  in  the  account  which  Mofes  Fives  of  Laban’s  and  Jacob’s 
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parting,  Gen.  xxxi.  44,  See.  From  the  cuftom  once  in- 
troduced of  erecting  monuments  in  memory  of  any  folemn 
covenants,  the  tranfition  was  eafy  into  the  notion,  that  fome 
deity  took  its  refidence  in  them,  in  order  to  punifh  the  firft 
aggrefl’ors  ; and  this  might  be  foon  improved  by  an  ignorant 
and  degenerate  world,  till  not  only  birds,  beafts,  ftocks,  and 
{tones,  but  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  were  called  into  the  fame 
office  ; though  ufed,  perhaps,  at  firft,  by  the  deiigning  part 
of  mankind,  as  fcare-crows,  to  over-awe  the  ignorant.  Univ. 
Blilt.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  853.  edit,  fob 

Cluverius,  German.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  maintains  Cain  to  have 
been  the  firft  idolater  ; and  the  falfe  gods  that  he  wor- 
fhipped  to  have  been  the  ftars,  to  whom  he  fuppofed  God 
had  left  the  government  of  the  lower  world  ; but  this  is  mere 
conjefture. 

Sanchoniathon,  who  wrote  his  Phoenician  Antiquities, 


apparently  with  a view  to  apologize  for  idolatry,  traces  its 
origin  to  the  defcendants  of  Cain,  the  elder  branch,  who 
began  with  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  and  afterwards  added  a 
variety  of  other  methods  of  idolatrous  worfhip  : proceeding 
to  deify  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  and  men  after  their  death, 
and  even  to  confecrate  the  plants  (hooting  out  of  the  earth, 
which  the  firft  men  judged  to  be  gcds,  and  worfhipped  as 
thofe  that  fuftained  the  lives  of  themfelves  and  of  their  pofte- 
rity.  Cumberl.  on  Sanchon.  p.  219,  See. 

The  Clialdsean  priefts,  in  procefs  of  time,  being  by  their 
fituation  early  addidfed  to  celeftial  obfervations,  inftead  of 
conceiving  as  they  ought  to  have  done  concerning  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Creator,  and  mover  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
fedl  into  the  impious  error  of  efteeming  them  as  gods,  and 
the  immediate  governors  of  the  world,  in  fubordination,  how- 
ever, to  the  Deity,  who  was  invifible  except  by  his  works, 
and  the  effedls  of  his  power.  Concluding  that  God  had 
created  the  ftars  and  great  luminaries,  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  partakers  with  himfelf  and  as  his  minifters,  they 
thought  it  hut  juft  and  natural  that  they  ftiould  be  honoured 
and  extolled,  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  fhouldbe 
magnified  and  worfhipped.  Accordingly  they  erefted  tem- 
ples, or  facclla,  to  the  ftars,  in  which  they  facrificed  and 
.bowed  down  before  them,  efteeming  them  as  a kind  of  me- 
diators between  God  and  man.  Impoftors  afterwards  arofe, 
who  gave  out,  that  they  had  received  exprefs  orders  from 
God  himfelf  concerning  the  manner  in  which  particular 
heavenly  bodies  lhould  be  reprefented,  and  the  nature  and 
ceremonies  of  the  worfhip  which  was  to  be  paid  them. 
When  they  proceeded  to  worfhip  wood,  (tone,  or  metal, 
formed  and  fafhioned  by  their  own  hands,  they  were  led  to 
apprehend,  that  tliefe  images  had  been,  in  fome  way  or  other, 
animated  or  informed  with  a fupernatnral  power  by  fuperna- 
tural  means;  though  Dr.  Piideaux  imagines,  that,  being  at 
alofs  to  knowhow  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  planets  when 
they  were  below  the  horizon,  and  invifible,  they  recurred  to 
the  ufe  of  images.  Dr.  Prideaux’s  Connection,  &c.  book  iii. 
p.  177. 8vo. 

But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fuppofe,  that  they  were  per- 
fuaded  that  each  ftar  or  planet  was  actuated  by  an  intelligence; 
and  that  the  virtues  of  the  heavenly  body  were  infilled  into 
the  image  that  reprefented  it.  It  is  certain,  that  the  fenti- 
ent  nature  and  divinity  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  was 
ftrenuoufly  afierted  by  the  philofophers,  particularly  by 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  (Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  viii. 
p.509.)  and  by  the  Stoics  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  15.)  as  well  as  believed  by  the  common  people,  and  was 
indeed  the  very  foundation  of  the  Pagan  idolatry.  The 
heavenly  bodies  were  the  firft  deities  of  all  the  idolatrous 
nations,  were  efteemed  eternal,  fovereign,  and  fupreme, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  natural  gods.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  primary  gods  of  the  heathens  in  general 
were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Diana  ; by  which  we  can  underhand  no  other  than  the 
fun  and  moon,  and  the  five  greateft  luminaries  next  to  thefe. 
Plutarch  exprefsly  cenfures  the  Epicureans  for  afierting  that 
the  fun  and  moon  are  void  of  intelligence,  whom  all  men 
worfhipped.  Adv.  Colotem.  p.  1123. 

Sanchoniathon  (apud  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.) 
reprefents  the  moft  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Egyptians,  as  acknowledging  only  the  natural 
gods,  the  fun,  moon,  planets,  and  elements  ; and  Plato  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  firft  Grecians  likevvife  held 
thefe  only  to  be  gods,  as  many  of  the  barbarians  in  his  time 
did.  In  CratyL  p.  273.  F.  See  alfo  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  13 1. 
238.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  Died.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10,  11.  ed.  Rho- 
dom,  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.732.  Polyb.  Hift.- lib.  viu 

p.  699. 
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p.  699,  700.  ed.  Gronov.  Eufeb.  Prxp.  Ev.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
p.  59.  Even  Philo  (Lib.  De  Somniis)  and  Origen  (in  his 
books  ri  ,i  maintain,  that  the  ftars  are  fo  many  fouls 

incorruptible  and  immortal.  See  Farmer  on  Miracles, 
chap.  iii.  $ 2. 

Befides  thefe  natural  gods,  the  heathens  believed,  that 
there  were  certain  fpirits  who  held  a middle  rank  between 
the  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  carried  on  all  intercourfe 
between  them  ; conveying  the  addreffes  of  men  to  the  gods, 
and  the  divine  benefits  to  men.  Thefe  fpirits  were  called 
daemons.  From  this  imaginary  office  aferibed  to  them,  they 
became  the  grand  objects  of  the  religious  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  Pagans, ..of  immediate  dependence  and  divine  worfhip. 
In  the  moft  learned  nations,  they  did  not  fo  properly  fhare, 
as  engrofs  the  public  devotion.  To  thefe  alone  facrifices 
were  offered,  while  the  celeftial  gods  were  worfhipped  only 
with  a pure  mind,  or  with  hymns  and  praifes.  As  to  the 
nature  of  thefe  daemons,  it  has  been  generally  believed,  that 
they  were  fpirits  of  a higher  origin  than  the  human  race  ; 
and  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
iupreme  deity  of  the  Pagans  is  called  the  greateft  daemon  ; 
that  dxmons  are  deferibed  as  beings  placed  between  the  gods 
and  men  ; and  that  dxmons  are  exprefsly  diflinguifhed  from 
heroes,  who  were  the  departed  fouls  of  men.  A late  inge- 
nious writer  has,  with  great  acutenefs  and  erudition,  com- 
batted this  opinion,  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
by  dxmons,  fuch  as  were  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the 
eitablilhed  worfhip  amonglt  the  ancient  nations,  particularly 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  we  are  to  underftand 
beings  of  an  earthly  origin,  or  fuch  departed  human  fouls  as 
were  believed  to  become  dxmons.  This,  he  fays,  is  a faCt 
attelled  by  all  antiquity,  whether  Pagan,  Jewifh,  or  Chrif- 
tian.  He  appeals  to  the  teflimonies  of  the  heathen  hi fto- 
rians,  poets,  and  philofophers,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
worfhip  paid  to  the  heathen  deities.  He  examines  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Teflament  writers;  of  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  verfion  ; of  Philo  and  Jofephus  ; of  the  New 
Tellament;  and  of  the  Chriflian  fathers.  For  a farther 
view  of  the  mafterly  manner  in  which  this  argument  is 
treated,  fee  Farmer  on  Miracles,  chap.  iii.  $ 2.  paffim. 
Farmer  on  Dxmoniacs,  p 2.  See  Daemon  and  Miracles. 

Voltaire,  in  the  art.  Idole,  Encylopedie,  labours  to  vin- 
dicate the  heathens  in  general  from  the  charge  of  idolatry. 
He  fays,  that  there  has  not  exilled  any  people  on  earth 
who  affumed  the  name  of  idolaters  ; and  that  no  fuch  term 
is  found  in  Homer,  or  Hefiod,  or  Herodotus,  or  any  author 
of  the  Pagan  religion  ; and  that  no  law  was  ever  enacted,  re- 
quiring the  ultimate  worfhip  of  idols.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  fays,  were  gentiles  and  polytheifls,  but  not 
idolaters  ; they  worfhipped  the  gods  by  means  of  thefe 
images,  and  not  the  images  themfelves  ; and  were  no  more 
chargeable  with  idolatrous  worfhip  than  the  votaries  of  the 
Romifh  church.  He  alfo  extends  his  laboured  and  fpirited 
vindication  to  the  Perfians,  Sabians,  Egyptians,  Tartars,  and 
Turks  ; and  obferves,  that  it  is  an  abnfe  of  terms  to  call 
thofe  people  idolaters  who  worfhip  the  fun  and  ftars,  &c. 

Although  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies  deny 
the  charge  of  idolatry,  ufing  the  fame  defeription  of  argu- 
ments that  are  fo  inconclufively  urged  by  European  prac- 
titioners of  that  dangerous  fpecies  of  adoration,  in  defence 
of  image  worfhip,  it  is  ftill  evident  that  the  mafs  of  the 
Hindoos  are  addicted  to  grofs  idolatry.  Scarcely  were  the 
gods  of  Rome  more  numerous,  certainly  lefs  whimlical  and 
monftrons,  than  their  brethren,  or  perhaps  parents,  at  Be- 
nares. It  is,  however,  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  among 
the  thinking  portion  of  both  cities  were  many  individuals 
who,  contemplating,  although  unaided  by  revelation  imper- 


fectly, the  attributes  of  the  archetype,  contemned  the  arti- 
fices by  which  prieftcraft  had  contrived  to  direCt  the  worfhip 
of  their  deluded  flock,  to  types  and  fymbols  ; thus  render- 
ing myfterious  what  is  in  itfelf  plain,  that  the  initiated  alone 
might  poffefs  the  key  of  the  my  fiery  they  had  invented  and 
taught  ; be  the  interefted  medium  through  which  the  deity 
mull  be  propitiated,  and  themfelves  dimly  feen  with  awe 
amid  the  obfeurity  of  their  own  creating. 

In  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon  are  given  exaCt  portraits  of 
many  fcores  of  deities  worfhipped,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  under  various  forms  and  names,  by  different 
feCts  of  that  grofsly  fuperftitious  race.  Some  of  thefe  por- 
traits are  of  images  coloffal,  to  a degree  perhaps  unequalled 
by  any  exifling  ftatues.  (See  the  article  Jaina.)  Of 
others,  exceedingly  diminutive,  fome  are  of  metallic  calls, 
and  apparently  extremely  ancient,  which  exhibit  every  gra- 
dation of  art  from  the  rudelt  imaginable  fpecimen,  up  to  a 
very  refpeCtable  portion  of  (kill  ; and  even  to  elegance  of 
form,  and  to  eafe  and  expreffion  of  attitude. 

Some  writers  on  the  religious  or  fuperftitious  practices  cif 
the  Eaft  Indians,  have  related,  that  certain  of  their  deities 
mult,  or  mull  not,  be  of  this  or  that  metal  or  wood : but 
admitting  that  the  Hindoos  recognize  practically  the  notion 
that  ex  quovis  ligno,  Sc c.  Major  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon, proves  that  the  particulars  related  on  that  point  are 
erroneous  ; as  he  has  feen,  and  indeed  gives  frequent  exam- 
ples of  images  made  of  the  very  material  that,  in  refpeCt  of 
fuch  individual  deity,  was  faid  to  be  unlawful.  Another 
point,  too,  connected  with  this  fubjeCt,  he  has  corrected  : for, 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  and  in- 
deed Alice,  it  has  been  afferted  that  the  Hindoos  admit  no 
image  of  Brahma,  the  perfonification  of  the  deity’s  creative 
power.  (See  Braciimans  and  Siva.)  This  is  not  true 
of  Brahma  ; of  him  feveral  reprefentations  from  images  are 
given  in  that  work  : but  of  Brahm,  the  deity,  the  one  omni- 
potent, of  whofe  attributes  or  powers  Brahma,  Viflinu,  and 
Siva  are  perfonifications,  no  images  or  reprefentations  are 
extant  among  the  Hindoos.  In  their  feripture,  the  Veda, 
(fee  V eda,)  it  is  declared,  that  “ of  Him  whofe  glory  is  fo 
great,  there  is  no  image.”  The  word  “image”  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  this  inftance,  to  be  taken  in  its  moft  confined  fenfe. 

This  awful  reverence  of  the  deity  prevails,  it  may  be  faid, 
throughout  and  beyond  India,  in  prevention  of  any  “ graven 
image  or  likenefs”  of  him  being  attempted,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  the  interdiction  grounded  on  that  feeling  highly 
falutary.  Among  the  Mahometans,  indeed,  the  reverential 
feeling  is  carried  farther,  and  to  an  extent  not  perhaps  necef- 
fary  ; for  as  well  as  all  reprefer,  tat  ion  of  the  perfon  of  God, 
the  prohibition  extends  alfo  to  that  of  the  prophet,  and  no 
picture  or  ftatue  of  Mahomet  is  in  exifte  ice. 

It  is,  to  return  to  Hindoo  idols,  a circumftance  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  exterior  morality  of  that  extraordinary  people, 
that  no  indecent  exhibitions  are  even  witneffed  in  their  my- 
thological delineations  or  fculptures.  Major  Moor  fays, 
(Hin.  Pan.  page  383.)  that  among  the  hundreds,  perhaps 
thoufands,  of  mythological  fubjects  that  came  under  his 
notice  within  the  lad  few  years  of  his  refidence  in  India, 
not  one  was,  in  any  refpeCt,  offenfive  to  decency.  Such 
images,  he  believes,  are  never  feen  in  India  ; at  any  rate 
they  are  certainly  very  rare,  or  among  fo  many  fubjects 
(ome  inftance  of  their  exiftence  mult  have  occurred.  The 
Linga  and  Yoni  even,  however  grofs  abltraCtedly,  are  mot 
indecently  reprefented ; their  allufions  are  not  obtrulive, 
but  are  veiled  in  myfterious  decency,  and  mult,  thus  hap- 
pily hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye,  be  extorted  by  philofo- 
phical  curiofity.  See  Linga  and  Yoni. 

The  principal  caufes  that  have  been  affigned  for  idolatry 
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are,  tlie  indelible  idea  which  every  man  has  of  God,  and 
the  evidence  which  he  gives  of  it  to  himfelf ; an  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  fenfes,  and  a habit  of  judging  and  deciding 
by  them,  and  them  only  ; the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is  not  fatisfied  with  fimple  truth,  but  mingles 
and  adulterates  it  with  fables  ; the  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
or  of  the  firft  times,  and  the  firft  men  whereof  we  have  but 
very  dark  and  confufed  knowledge  by  tradition,  they  having 
left  no  written  monuments  or  books  ; the  ignorance  and 
change  of  languages  ; the  ftyle  of  the  oriental  writings, 
which  is  figurative. and  poetical,  and  perfonifies  every  thing  ; 
the  fuperftition,  fcruples,  and  fears,  infpired  by  religion  ; 
the  flattery  of  writers  ; the  falfe  relations  of  travellers  ; the 
fictions  of  poets  ; the  imaginations  of  painters  and  fculptors  ; 
a fmattering  of  phyfics,  that  is,  a flight  acquaintance  with 
natural  bodies  and  appearances,  and  their  caufes  ; the  efta- 
blifhment  of  colonies,  and  the  invention  of  arts,  miftaken  by 
barbarous  people  ; the  artifices  of  priefts  ; the  pride  of  cer- 
tain men,  who  have  affefted  to  pafs  for  gods  ; the  love  and 
gratitude  borne  by  the  people  to  certain  of  their  great  men 
and  benefactors  ; and  finally'-,  the  Scripture  themfelves  ill 
underllood.  One  great  fpring  and  fountain  of  all  idolatry, 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  fays  fir  William  Jones  (Af. 
Ref.  vol.  i.  p 426.),  was  the  veneration  paid  by  men  to  the 
fun,  or  vaflbody  of  fire,  which  “ looks  from  his[fole  dominion 
like  the  god  of  this  world  and  another,  the  immode- 
rate refpeft  fhewn  to  the  memory  of  powerful  or  virtuous 
anceftors  and  warriors,  of  whom  the  fun  and  the  moon  were 
wildly  fuppofed  to  be  the  parents.  See  Image. 

IDOLKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Troki  ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Troki. 

IDOLOPQEIA,  EtSoXoTTonx,  in  Rhetoric,  a fpecies  of  pro- 
fopopoeia,  where  dead  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  Ipeak. 

IDOLOTHYTA,  Ei SuAoQutoc,  things  offered  in  facrifice 
to  idols  ; concerning  the  ufe  of  which,  the  apoftle  Paul 
lays  down  rules  in  1 Corinth,  chap.  viii.  ver.  4.  7.  and  10. 

IDOLS,  IJIands  of,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall  illands 
in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coail  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  8 3 50'. 

IDOMENdE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Emathia,  and  reprefented  by 
Hierocles  as  an  epifcopal  city. 

IDOMENT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia;  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edefla. 

IDRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic.  N.  lat.  44°  6'. 
E.  long.  150  28'. 

IDRAUL1CO,  Ital.  a word  exprefling  every  kind  of 
fonorous  inflrument,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by 
the  compreflion  of  the  air  by  water.  See  Hydraulicon. 

ID  RE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 
120  miles  N.W.  of  Fahlun. 

IDRIA.  SeeHvDRiA. 

Idiiia,  Ban  of,  a diitrid  of  Carniola,  immediately  fubjeCt 
to  the  chamber  of  Inner  Aufiria,  at  Gratz.  The  quick- 
filver  mines  of  Idria  are  celebrated  in  natural  hiftory,  poetry, 
and  romance.  They  were  difeovered  in  the  year  1499  ; 
and  the  hill  of  Vogdberg  has  annually  yielded  more  than 
300,000  pounds  weight  of  mercury.  The  common  ore  is 
cinnabar  ; but  lometimes  the  pure  quickfilver  runs  through 
the  crevices.  Idria  is  furrounded  with  woody  hills  ; and 
theVogelberg  on  the  E.  produces  oaks  and  broom,  while 
the  interior  confifts  of  red  clay,  calcareous  rock,  and  a 
black  foft  Hate,  which  covers  the  metallic  veins  in  a fouthern 
direction.  The  deep  defeent  is  by  ladders  and  flairs  of 
{tone  ; and  the  length  of  the  galleries  is  computed  at  316 
paces,  or  1580  feet.  The  operations  in  thefe  vafi  mercu- 
rial caverns  being  pernicious  to  health,  arc  fometimes  allotted 
as  a punifhment  to  criminals. 

Vox,.  XVIII. 


IDRIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a canton  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  confines  of  Caria. — Alio,  a town  of  Caria. 

IDRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mela,  on  a lake  ; 16  miles  N N.E.  of  Brefcia. 

IDSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Nafiau-Weilburg  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Mentz.  N.  lat.  50°  12'. 
E.  long.  8 3 12'. 

IDSU,  a province  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coafl  of  the 
ifland  of  Niphon. 

IDSUME,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
140  miles  W.N.W.  of  Meaco.  N.  lat.  34  95'.  E.  long, 
I3I°  5°'- 

IDULIA  , in  Antiquity,  certain  eggs  offered  to  Jupiter  on 
the  ides  of  every  month.  They  were  fo  called  from  their 
being  offered  on  the  ides. 

IDUMvEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  or  Land  of  Edom,  a 
country  of  Alia,  on  the  confines  of  Paleftine  and  Arabia, 
or  rather  comprehending  parts  of  Paleftine  and  Arabia  ; 
having  Judea  011  the  N.,  Egypt  and  a branch  of  the  Red  fea 
on  the  W.,  the  reft  of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  S.,  and  the 
defert  of  Arabia  on  the  E.  Its  extent  varied  in  different 
periods  of  time.  Efau,  or  Edom,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name,  and  his  defeendants,  fettled  along  the  mountains  of 
Sein  on  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Dead  fea,  from  whence  they 
fpread  themfelves  by  degrees  through  the  W.  part  of  Arabia 
Petrjea,  from  that  fea  quite  to  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
Edom.)  In  the  time  of  Mofes,  Jolhua,  and  even  of  the 
Jewilh  kings,  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Dead  fea  on  one 
fide,  and  the  Eleanitic  gulf  on  the  other  ; but  during  the 
Jewilh  captivity  at  Babylon,  they  advanced  further  N.  into 
Judea,  and  fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  Hebron  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  taking-  poffefiion  of  what  had  formerly  been  the 
whole  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  half  of  that 
which  had  been  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; till 
at  length  going  over  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  them  into  the  fame  nation.  Jofe- 
phus  gives  this  account  of  their  converfion.  Hyrcanus 
took  alfo  Adora  and  Mariffa,  cities  of  Idumsea ; and  hav- 
ing fubdued  all  the  Idumaeans,  he  permitted  them  to 
remain  in  the  country,  upon  condition  that  they  would  be  cir- 
cumcifed  and  ufe  the  Jewilh  laws,  and  fubmit  to  live  in 
every  refpeCt  as  Jews.  From  that  time,  in  the  129th  year 
B.C.,  they  became  Jews.  Strabo,  and  after  him  many  later 
geographers,  had  divided  it  into  Eaftern  and  Southern 
Idumaea,  with  regard  to  its  fituation  from  Paleftine.  The 
capital  of  the  former  was  called  “Bozrah,”  or  “ Boffra,” 
and  that  of  the  latter  “ Petra,”  or  “ Jatlael.”  Jofephus, 
with  regard  to  its  extent  at  different  periods,  diftinguilhes 
it,  when  at  the  longeft,  by  the  epithet  of  e<  Great,”  in  op- 
pofitiou  to  its  more  narrow  boundaries,  and  places  Hebron 
among  the  Idumaean  cities.  He  feems  alfo  to  diftinguifh 
between  Lower  and  Upper  Idumsea  ; but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  country  is  reprefented  as  hot,  dry,  mountainous,  and  in 
fome  parts  barren  ; the  mountains  exhibiting  dreadful  rocks 
and  caverns  like  the  fouthern  part  of  Judah,  which  is  called 
a defert,  full  of  fuch  rocky  recelfes  and  caverns,  which  be- 
came the  lurking-places  of  thieves  and  banditti.  Concerning 
its  ancient  hiftory,  fee'  the  article  Edom. 

Of  this  country  little  has  been  faid-by  modern  geographers 
and  travellers,  except  that  it  lies  moftly  wafte  and  uncultivated. 
It  is  inhabited  by  wild  Arabs,  with  whom  Europeans  have 
little  or  no  intercourfe.  The  country  is  now  in  poffefiion 
of  the  Turks  ; though  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  keep 
any  garrifons  in  it,  except  on  the  fea-coaft,  for  fecuring  the 
road  between  Egypt  and  Paleftine.  Among  the  caftles 
mentioned  by  travellers  is  Larifia,  to  which  we  may  add 
Salka,  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  the  refidence  of  the 
4 M pacha 
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pacha  of  this  province.  The  Turks  keep  foldiers  alfo' at 
Tina,  a town  on  the  fea-fhore  ; Catio,  a garrifoned  cattle, 
where  a toll  is  exacted  from  all  merchants  and  pafleimers, 
fituated  in  a defert  ; Tor,  a fmall  fea-port  and  caftle  ^near 
th  flraits  of  Suez,  where  an  aga  commands  the  garrifon. 

IDYLLION,  in  Poetry,  a little  poem,  containing  the 
defeription  or  narration  of  fome  adventures. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  i»Su?.Xiov,  diminutive 
of  ci  So,-,  figure,  repreftntation  ; becaufe  this  poetry  con  fids 
in  a lively  natural  image  or  reprefentation  of  things. 

The  learned  bilhop  Lowth,  in  his  “ Prceledtiones,  &c.” 
defines  an  idyllion  to  be  a poem  of  moderate  length,  of  an 
uniform,  middle  ftyle,  chiefly  didinguifhed  for  elegance 
and  fweetnefs  ; regular  and  clear  as  to  plot,  conduct,  and 
arrangement. 

Theocritus  is  the  oldefl  author  who  has  written  idyllions. 
The  Italians  imitate  him,  and  have  brought  the  idyllion  into 
modern  ufe. 

The  idyllions  of  Theocritus  have  a peculiar  delicacy  ; 
they  appear  with  a clownifh,  ruftic  kind  of  fimplicity,  but 
are  full  of  the  mod  exquifite  beauties  ; they  feem  drawn 
from  the  bread  of  nature  herfelf,  and  to  have  been  didfated 
by  the  graces. 

The  idyllion  is  a kind  of  poetry  which  paints  the  objedts 
it  deferibes ; whereas  the  epic  poem  relates  them,  and  the 
dramatic  adts  them.  The  modern  writers  of  idyllions  do 
not  keep  up  to  that  original  fimplicity  obferved  by  Theo- 
critus ; the  people  of  our  days  would  not  bear  an  amorous 
fiftion,  refembling  the  awkward  gallantries  of  our  peafants. 
Boileau  obferves,  that  the  fhorted  idyllions  are  ufually  the 
bed. 

The  modern  idyllions  differ  from  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
by  introducing  none  but  allegorical  fhepherds  or  courtiers 
difguifed  in  their  drefs  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  ancients 
reprefent  true  fhepherds.  Mr.  Hardion  obferves,  that  the 
take  of  the  prefent  age  is  fo  very  different  from  that  of 
the  ancients  in  this  refpeft,  that  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  give  a literal  tranflation  of  Theocritus’s  idyllions  ; 
not  that  he  reckons  them  bad  in  themfelves,  nor  that  he 
condemns  the  rules  followed  in  their  compofition  ; but  be- 
caufe the  rules  that  were  good  at  the  time  thofe  poems  were 
written,  would,  in  the  prefent  age,  be  relifhed  but  by  very 
few. 

The  fubjedt  of  idyllions,  as  being  low  of  itfelf,  requires 
the  greateft  elegance  of  didtion  to  fet  it  off.  Mr.  Hardion 
is  of  opinion,  that  Theocritus  has  the  advantage  of  Virgil 
in  this  refpedt  ; obferving  always  the  drufture  peculiar  to 
padoral  poems,  which  conditutes  one  of  its  chief  beauties. 
This  ftrudbure  requires  that  the  fourth  foot  of  every  verfe 
fhould  be  a dadtylus,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  fird,  when  it  can 
be  done  without  affedtation.  Befides,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  that 
thefe  dadlyli  fhould  be  made  without  any  caefura  following  ; 
and,  if  poffible,  there  fhould  be  a red  in  the  fenfe  after  each 
da&yle,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  regularity  and  per- 
fedlion  of  each  verfe.  Such  are  the  following  verfes  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil : 

“ EiTc  (jlO i,  a KofvSuv,  Tivoj  a*  /Sos;  ; <t>iXiuvL.” 

Theoc.  Idyl.  iv.  ver.  i. 

“ Die  mihi,  Damseta,  cujum  pecus  ? An  Melibaei  ?” 

Virg.  Eel.  iii.  ver.  i. 

This  ftrudture  in  padoral  poems  gives  a vivacity,  which 
is  wonderfully  pleafing  in  the  mouth  of  a fhepherd.  Thefe 
rules  are  obferved  by  Theocritus  with  all  the  exadtnefs  pof- 
fible  ; but  by  Virgil  feldom  ; which  is  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue  than  his  want  of  ability  ; 
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it  being  lefs  copious,  bold,  and  pliant,  than  the  Greek- 
Mem.  Acad  Infcript.  tom.  vi,  p.  255,  256. 

The  invention  of  the  idyllion  is  aicribed  to  Daphnis,  wh®, 
by  his  extraordinary  genius,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  “ in- 
vented the  bucolic  poem  and  fong,  in  the  form  it  continues 
to  appear  in  at  prefent  in  Sicily.”  This  paflage  is  confi- 
derable,  as  it  fully  afeertains  the  origin  of  the  idyllion,  fuch 
as  it  appears  in  Theocritus,  and  thofe  that  have  imitated 
him. 

After  Daphnis,  another  Sicilian  fhepherd,  called  Diomus, 
made  himfelf  famous  for  his  padoral  poems.  Next  came 
Steficharus,  who,  according  to  ./Elian,  was  the  fird  that 
made  the  misfortunes  of  Daphnis  the  fubjedl  of  his  fongs. 
He  lived,  as  fome  clironologers  will  have  it,  in  the  time  of 
Phalaris,  about  550  years  before  the  vulgar  era  ; and  ladly, 
fome  ages  after  this  Theocritus  appeared,  who,  forming  him- 
felf  on  thefe  fird  models,  fo  far  excelled  as  to  give  padoral 
poetry  all  the  perfection  it  was  capable  of  receiving.  Mem. 
Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  ix.  p.  101. 

Bifhop  Lowth,  already  cited,  produced  from  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrews  many  perfedt  examples  of  this 
kind  of  poem.  The  fird  of  thofe  poems  which  deferve 
notice  are  the  hidorical  pfalms,  in  celebration  of  the  power 
and  other  attributes  of  the  Deity,  manifeded  in  the  miracles 
which  he  performed  in  favour  of  his  people.  One  of  the 
principal  of  thefe  occurs  in  the  78th  pfalm  ; the  dyle  of 
which  is  fimple  and  uniform,  but  the  (trudture  is  poetical, 
and  the  lentiments  occafionally  fplendid.  Of  a fimilar  kind 
are  the  105th  and  106th  pfalms,  very  much  refembling  the 
78th,  as  well  in  the  fubjedf  as  in  the  dyle.  The  mixture 
of  eafe  and  grace,  difplayed  in  the  exordium,  is  the  fame 
in  all.  Thefe  pfalms,  both  in  plot  and  condudt,  bear  a fur- 
prifing  analogy  to  the  hymns  of  the  Greeks  ; a fpecies  of 
poetry  which  was  in  very  early  ufe  among  them,  and  almod 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of  their  religious 
rites.  The  fubjedts  in  general  were  the  origin  of  the  gods, 
the  places  of  their  birth,  their  achievements,  and  the  other 
circumdances  of  their  hidory.  Such  are  all  the  poems  of 
this  kind  now  extant  in  the  Greek  ; fuch  are  the  elegant 
hymns  of  Callimachus,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  attri- 
buted to  Homer.  The  poem  of  Theocritus,  entitled  the 
“ Diofcouri,”  or  the  praife  of  Caltor  and  Pollux,  is  alfo 
a genuine  hymn,  and  very  elegant  in  its  kind  ; nor  is  it  im- 
properly claffed  among  the  Idylliums,  which  include  all  of 
this  fpecies.  The  136th  pfalm  may  be  referred  to  the  clafs 
of  thofe  of  the  hidorical  kind.  The  exordium  commences 
with  this  well  known  dillich  : 

“ Glorify  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good  ; 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever 

which,  according  to  Ezra  (iii.  10,  1 1.),  was  commonly  fung 
by  alternate  choirs.  Here  the  latter  line  of  the  didich,, 
being  added  by  the  fecond  ehoir,  and  fubjoined  to  every 
verfe  (which  is  a lingular  cafe),  forms  a perpetual  Epode. 
Hence  we  may  collect  the  whole  nature  and  form  of  the 
intercalary  verfe,  or  burthen  of  the  fong  ; which  exprelfes 
in  a clear,  concife,  and  fimple  manner  fome  particular  fen- 
timent,  that  feems  to  include  virtually  the  general  fubjedt 
or  defign  of  the  poem  ; and  it  is  thrown  in,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, according  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  it,  for 
the  fake  of  impreffing  the  fubjedt  more  firmly  upon  the 
mind.  That  the  intercalary  verfe  is  peifedtly  congenial  to  the 
Idyllium,  is  evident  from  the  authority  of  Theocritus,  Bion, 
Mofchus,  and  even  of  Virgil.  The  107th  pfalm  may  be 
undoubtedly  enumerated  among  the  mod  elegant  monuments 
of  antiquity  ; and  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  elegance  to 
the  general  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem.  Another  example 
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might  be  felefted  from  Ifaiah  ; for  by  uniting  the  conclufion 
of  the  ninth  chapter  with  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  inge- 
nioufly  feparated  by  the  common  divifion  into  chapters,  we 
fhall  find  a complete  and  connefted  prophecy  againlt  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  or  Samaria.  (If.  ix.  8.  x.  4.)  It  is 
replete  with  terror  and  folemnity,  and  podefles  a degree  of 
force  and  fublimity  to  which  the  Idyllium  feldom  rifes  ; 
though  it  preferves  the  form  of  the  Idyllium  fo  perfect  and 
exprefs,  that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  referred  to  any 
other  clafs.  Befides  the  inilances  already  mentioned  there 
are  others,  and  pr-obably  not  a few  (in  the  book  of  Pfalms 
particularly),  which  may  be  equally  accounted  of  the  Idyl- 
lium fpecies.  To  this  clafs  belong  more  efpecially  thofe 
in  which  fome  particular  fubjeft  is  treated  in  a more  copious 
and  regular  manner  than  is  ufual  in  compofitions  driftly 
lyric.  Such  is  the  104th  pfalm,  in  which  the  poet  embel- 
li flies  his  noble  fubjeft  with  the  cleared  and  mod  fplendid 
colouring  of  language  ; and  with  imagery  the  moll  mag- 
nificent, lively,  diverlified,  and  pleafing,  at  the  fame  time 
feleft,  and  happily  adapted  to  the  fubjeft.  Nothing,  fays 
our  learned  author,  of  the  kind  extant,  can  be  conceived 
more  perfect  than  this  hymn,  whether  we  confider  it  with 
refpeft  to  its  intrinfic  beauties,  or  as  a model  of  that  fpecies 
of  compofition.  The  Greek  hymns  confided  chiefly  of 
fables,  and  thefe  fables  regarded  perfons  and  events,  which 
were  neither  laudable  in  themfelves  nor  greatly  to  be  admired : 
“ indeed,”  fays  the  ingenious  prelate,  “ I do  not  recoiled! 
any  that  are  extant  of  this  fublime  nature,  except  that  of 
the  famous  doic  Cleanthes,  which  is  infcribed  to  Jove,  that 
is,  to  God  the  Creator,  or,  as  he  expredes  himfelf,  “ to 
the  Eternal  Mind,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  nature.” 
It  is  doubtlefs  a moll  noble  monument  of  ancient  wifdom, 
and  replete  with  truths  not  lefs  l'olid  than  magnificent,” 

The  hymn  of  David,  juft  mentioned,  delervedly  occupies 
the  fird  place  in  this  clafs  of  poems  ; and  that  which  comes 
the  neared  to  it,  as  well  in  the  conduft  of  the  poem  as  in 
the  beauty  of  the  dyle,  is  the  139th  pfalm,  which,  though 
perhaps  excelled  by  the  former  in  the  plan,  difpofition,  and 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  is  not  in  the  lead  inferior  in  the 
dignity  and  elegance  of  the  figures  and  imagery. 

IDYMA,  or  Idymus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  and 
alfo  a river  of  Ada  Minor,  in  Caria  ; called  hlimus  by 
Ptolemy. 

IDYRUS,  a town  and  river  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia. 

JEACOCK,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated prefident  of  the  Robin-Hood  fociety,  was  by  trade  a 
baker,  and  carried  his  loaves  to  his  cudomers  on  his  own 
(houlders.  He  would  not  have  been  mentioned  here  among 
mufical  dilettanti  merely  for  being  fond  of  mude,  but  for 
a peculiar  talent  of  which  we  have  never  known  any  other 
perfon  poflefled.  This  worthy  tradefman  played  a little 
on  feveral  indruments,  but  chiefly  the  tenor  ; and  at  the 
Madrigal  fociety,  edablilhed  in  his  time,  he  ufed  to  fing 
the  bafe  part.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  indruments 
played  with  the  bow  ; their  brings,  tone,  and  condruftion  ; 
found  out  their  defeats,  and  often  cured  them.  He  was  or.e 
of  the  bed  ringers  and  fwimmers  of  his  time  ; and  even 
when  in  years,  was  very  expert  in  other  manly  exercifes. 
But  his  mod  extraordinary  talent  was  the  being  able,  with- 
out knowing  the  names  of  the  keys  of  the  harpfichord,  to 
play  upon  it,  with  his  10  fingers,  without  the  lead  hefita- 
tion,  any  number  of  changes  in  a peal  of  to  bells,  which 
changes  amounted  to  3,628,800.  After  feeing  as  well 
as  hearing  this  adonifhing  performance  on  our  own  in- 
drument,  we  tried  to  exprefs,  in  mufical  notation,  the 
changes  in  favourite  peals  on  eight  or  ten  bells,  but  were 
totally  unable  to  play  them  even  with  the  notes  before  us, 
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dr  to  meet,  among  the  greated  performers  on  the  harpfi- 
chord,  with  any  one  that  could.  The  melodies  produced 
by  thefe  changes  are  fo  wild  and  unlike  any  thing  to 
which  the  hand  or  the  eye  is  accudomed,  that  they  are  as 
difficult  to  a confummate  maher,  as  the  lirlt  tune  to  a 
child  who  has  jub  learned  the  gammut.  See  Bells  and 
Changes. 

JEALOUSY,  in  Ethics,  is  that  peculiar  uneafinefs  which 
arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  us  of  the  af- 
fections of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fufpicion  that 
he  has  already  done  it.  The  fird  fort  of  jealoufy  is  in- 
feparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  pofleffion  of  its  objeft  : 
the  latter  is  often  unjud,  generally  mifehievous,  always 
troublefome. 

Jealousy,  Waters  of.  See  Waters. 

JEAN,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Swiderland,  in 
Bienne  lake. — Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of 
St.  Laurence.  N.  lat.  46^  39'.  W.  long.  710  33'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Canada,  on  the  right  bank  of  St.  Laurence.  N.  lat. 
47°  12'.  W.  long.  70°  12'. 

Jean  d'Angely,  St.,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente.  The 
place  contains  5400,  and  the  canton  13,827  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  222^  kiliometres,  in  20  communes.  The 
chief  article  of  trade  in  this  place  is  brandy,  and  it  has  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  duffs.  N.  lat.  45  " 59'.  W.  long. 
o°  25'. 

Jean  d’Aulph,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Thonon.  The  place  contains  1918,  and  the  canton  6344 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  187!  kiliometres,  in  6 com- 
munes. 

Jean  de  Bournay,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Vienne  ; 1 2 miles  E.  of  Vienne.  The  place  contains  2848, 
and  the  canton  11,733  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  237^ 
kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

Jean  de  Breveley,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Ploermel.  The  place  contains  2573,  and  the  canton 
11,337  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  262 \ kiliometres,  in  7 
communes. 

Jean  d ’e  Daye , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of  St. 
L6.  The  place  contains  124,  and  the  canton  8197  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  1325  kiliometres,  in  17  communes 

Jean  du  Gard,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Alais.  The  place  contains  3203,  and  the  canton  5101  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  87^  kiliometres,  in  3 communes. 

Jean  de  Lofne,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or;  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Dijon.  N.  lat.  470  5'.  E.  long.  50  19'. 

Jean  de  Luz,  St.,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Bayonne,  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay  ; the  harbour  of  which  has  lately  been  improved  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Bayonne.  The  place  contains  2553, 
and  the  canton  8457  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  155  kilio- 
metres, in  9 communes.  N.  lat.  430  23’.  W.  long.  i°  35  . 

Jean  de  Maurienne,  St.,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place 
of  a didrift,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  lately  ca- 
pital of  a county  in  Savoy,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  near 
the  union  of  the  rivers  Arve  and  Aral  : befides  the  cathedral 
it  has  two  pariffi  churches  and  a convent  ; 27  miles  S.E.  of 
Chambery.  The  place  contains  2258,  and  the  cantons 
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1 7,453  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  440 'kiliometres,  in  20 
communes.  N.  lat.  450  16'.  E.  long.  6°  16'. 

Jean  du  Mont , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee,  fituated  near  the  fea-coafl  ; 7 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Challons. 

Jean  Pied-ds-Port , St'.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Mauleon,  having  a citadel  on  a rock,  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  pafiages  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 12 
miles  S.E.  oi  Bayonne.  The  place  contains  1286,  and  the 
canton  8205  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  417 1 kiliometres, 
in  20  communes.  N.  lat.  430  9'.  W.  long.  i°  io1. 

Jean  en  Raynn r,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Valence;  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Valence.  The  place  contains 
2808,  and  the  canton  6791  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
232A  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

Jean  de  Soleymieu,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
ofMontbrifon  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Montbrifon.  The  place  con- 
tains 574,  and  the  canton  7964  inhabitants^  on  a territory  of 
180  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

Jean  do  Vergt,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilridl 
c f Perigueux.  The  place  contains  786,  and  the  canton  9098 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  277-A  kiliometres,  in  18  com- 
munes. 

Jean  de  Verius , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere  ; 24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grenoble. 

JEAN-CAPELLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by 
Ruyfch,  and  fome  others,  to  the  fifh  called  by  authors  the 
faber  Indicus , or  Indian  doree  ; and  more  expreffively  named 
by  Artedi  the  zeus  with  a forked  tail. 

JEAN-DE-BARRE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Senegal,  about  15  miles  in  circumference. 

JE ANNIN,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1540, 
and  brought  up  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  He  was,  at 
an  early  age,  appointed  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  and 
force  of  reafoning.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  agent  for 
the  affairs  of  the  province.  In  this  fituation  he  nobly  refilled, 
with  all  his  power,  the  order  for  perpetrating,  at  Dijon,  the 
maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  which 
took  place  in  Paris  and  other  cities.  This  was  particularly 
meritorious  in  him  who  was  a moll  zealous  Catholic,  fo 
much  fo  that  he  joined  the  leaguers  in  fupport  of  their  re- 
ligion ; a circumllance  which  proved  highly  ferviceable  to 
the  kingdom  ; for,  being  deputed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
to  negociate  with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  declared  protestor  of 
the  league,  he  foon  difeovered  that  the  realdefignof  that  prince, 
in  fupporting  the  civil  war  in  France,  was  to  gain  poffeffion 
of  fome  of  its  bell  provinces.  On  his  return,  therefore,  he 
exerted  himfelf  to  detach  the  duke  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  acknowledge  his  lawful  fovereign.  Henry  IV.  made  him 
a member  of  his  council,  and  kept  him  at  his  court,  where 
nothing  was  undertaken  without  his  advice.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  82,  in  the  year  1622  This  refpedlable  man  witneffed 
the  fucceffion  of  feven  kings  to  the  throne  of  France.  His 
Memoirs  arid  Negociations  were  publilhed,  in  1659,  at  Paris, 
is.  folio  ; but  they  have  lince  been  printed  in  four  volumes 
i2mo.  They  are  regarded  as  excellent  guides  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  important  and  difficult  concerns  Moreri. 

JEAN-RABEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Hand  of 
Hifpaniola,  at  the  reor/  h cf  * river  on  the  N.W.  coaft  ; 10 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  N.  lat.  19  56'.  W.  long. 
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JEATPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  N.  of  Kifli- 
enagur. 

JEBAKSHOUR,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia;  45 
miles  S.  of  Arzengan. 

JEBARA  Cunaca,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of 
Niphon  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jedo. 

•TEBB,  Samuel,  M.D.,  in  Biography,  a man  of  learning, 
and  editor  of  feveral  works,  was  born  at  Nottingham.  He 
was  entered  of  Peterhoufe,  Cambridge,  and,  imbibing  the 
fentiments  of  the  non-jurors,  he  accepted  the  office  of  li- 
brarian to  Jeremy  Collier.  During  his  relidence  in  college,  he 
publifhed  a tranflation  of  “ Martin’s  Anfwers  to  Emelyn,’’ 
1718;  and  an  edition  of  “ S.  Juftini  Martyris  Dialogus 
cum  Tryphone,’’  Gr.  Lat.  8vo.  Lond.  1719.  When  he 
quitted  Cambridge  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
apothecary  in  London,  who  gave  him  inftrudlions  in  phar- 
macy. Still,  however,  lie  continued  his  literary  purfuits  ; 
and  in  1722  undertook  the  editorfhip  of  a periodical  work, 
entitled  “ Bibliotheca  Literaria,”  which  only  extended  to 
10  numbers,  notwithfeanding  it  was  fupported  by  the  con- 
tributions of  feveral  diilinguifhed  fcholars.  Pie  likewife 
edited  the  following  works  : “ De  Vita  et  Rebus  geftis 
Marias  Scotorum  Regins, ’’  8vo.  1725,  which  was  compiled 
from  original  records  and  authors  of  credit  ; “ Arillidis 
Orationes,  cum  Notis,”  in  two  volumes  4to.  Oxford,  1728, 
which  is  a valuable  editi®n  of  this  Greek  orator  ; “ Joannis 
Caii  Britanni  deCanibus  Britannicis,  de  variorum  Animalium 
et  Stirpium,  &c.  de  Libris  propriis,  de  Pronunciatione 
Gnecie  et  Latins  Linguae,”  Svo.  1729;  “ Baconi  Opus 
Majus,’’  folio,  1733  ; “ Hodii  Lib.  ii.  de  Grascis  illuftribus. 
See.”  Svo.  1742  ; to  which  he  prefixed  a Latin  differtation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  It  is  not  known  at 
what  period  Mr.  Jebb  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He 
fettled  at  Stratford,  in  Effex,  and  continued  to  practice 
medicine  there  till  late  in  life,  when  he  retired,  with  a mo- 
derate fortune,  into  Derbyfhire,  where  he  died  in  1772.  Gen. 
Biog.  Nichols’s  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer. 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  Baronet,  M.D.  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, in  Effex,  where  his  father,  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding 
article,  pradlifed  as  a phyfician.  He  had  a liberal  claffical 
education  at  Oxford  ; but  being  by  principle  a non-juror, 
from  his  father,  he  could  not  be  matriculated,  nor  take  any 
degree  at  that  univerfity.  He  afterwards  ftudied  medicine 
in  London  and  in  Leyden  ; and  from  the  univerfity  in  the 
latter  city  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  medicine. 
Upon  fettling  in  London  he  entered  as  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  ; and  in  the  year  1768  he  was  elefted 
a fellow  of  that  body.  Pie  was  for  fome  time  phyfician  both  to 
St.  George’s  hofpital,  and  to  the  Weflminfter  infirmary.  As 
a praftitioner  he  became  fo  eminent,  that  when  the  duke  of 
Glouceiler  fell  dangeroufly  ill  in  Italy  he  was  requelted  to 
go  abroad  to  attend  the  health  of  that  prince  ; and  on  this 
occafion  his  conduct  gave  fo  much  fatisfadlion  that  he  was 
called  abroad  a fecond  time  to  vifit  the  fame  prince,  on  a 
future  illnefs,  in  1777.  About  this  time  he  was  made  phyfi- 
cian-extraordinary  to  the  king  ; and  in  1780  was  appointed 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  not  only 
held  thefe  offices  about  the  royal  family,  but  was  for  feveral 
years  one  of  the  phyficians  chiefly  employed  by  them.  Upon 
the  death  of  fir  Edward  Wilmot,  in  1768,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  phyfieians  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty  ; but  this 
office  he  did  not  enjoy  many  months  ; for,  being  in  attend- 
ance on  two  of  the  princeffes,  who  were  affedled  with  the 
meafles,  he  was  fuddetdy  attacked  with  a fever  in  their  apart- 
ments at  Windfor,  and  fell  a vidtim  to  the  difeafe,  after  a 
few  days  illnefs,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1787,  in  the  58th 
year  of  Lis  age. 
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Jebb,  John,  an  eminent  ieholar,  divine,  and  phyfician, 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  dean  of  Caffiell, 
fprung  from  a family  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and  was  born  at 
Eondon  in  the  year  1736.  Having  linifhed  his  early  edu- 
cation at  feveral  fchools  in  England  and  Ireland,  he 
was  admitted  a penfioner  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in 
1753,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  at  St.  Peter’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where,  in  17  77,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A., 
and  commenced  the  office  of  private  tutor.  In  1 7^0  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  was  confirmed  fellow. 
In  1 762  he  received  deacon’s  orders,  and  in  the  following 
year  thofe  of  prieft.  He  was  elected  by  the  univerfity  to 
the  rectory  of  Ovington,  in  Norfolk,  in  1764,  and  in  the 
fame  year  married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Torking- 
ton  and  of  lady  Dorothy  Sherrard,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
happy  union  of  fentiment  and  affe&ion  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1765  he  publiihed,  in  conjunftion  with  two 
friends,  viz.  the  Rev.  Robert  Thorpe  and  the  Rev.  George 
Wollafton,  a work  held  in  high  eflimation  at  Cambridge 
and  elfewhere,  and  entitled  “ Excerpta  quasdam  e Nevvtoni 
Principiis  Philofophias  Naturalis,  cum  notis  Variorum,” 
4to.  On  the  return  of  our  author  to  Cambridge  in  1766, 
he  commenced  an  important  era  of  his  life.  Refuming  his 
office  as  private  tutor,  and  reading  oceafional  lettures,  he  en- 
tered with  ardour  into  the  concerns  of  the  univerfity.  In 

1 7 68  he  began  a courfe  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  Teftament, 
in  the  profecution  of  which  he  avowed  opinions  of  a very 
liberal  kind  ; and  in  his  political  fentiments  he  ranked  him- 
felf  among  the  advocates  for  popular  meafures.  In  both 
thefe  refpedls  he  became  the  undifguifed  and  zealous  advo- 
cate of  reformation  both  in  church  and  fate.  Having  in 

1769  been  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Flixton,  near  Bungay, 
and  to  the  united  rectories  of  Homersfield  and  St.  Crofs, 
and  being  alio  nominated  chaplain  to  his  wife’s  relation,  the 
earl  of  Harborough,  he  from  this  time  divided  his  refidence 
for  fome  years  between  Bungay  and  Cambridge.  In  1770 
he  publiffied  a “ Short  Account”  of  his  theological  ledtures, 
which  had  fubjedted  him  to  fome  obloquy,  and  in  1772  he 
re-edited  this  “Account”  with  large  additions.  About 
this  time  he  took  an  adtive  part  with  thofe  who  fought  relief 
in  the  matter  of  ecclefialtical  fubfcription,  and  appeared 
.as  an  advocate  of  the  caufe  in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Pod, 
under  the  affumed  appellation  of  “ Paulinus.”  Elis  letters 
were  colledted  in  a pamphlet,  publiihed  in  1772.  He  was 
alfo  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  academical  education  in 
Cambridge ; with  a view  to  which  he  wiflied  to  eftabliffi 
annual  examinations.  But  all  his  liberal  efforts  and  plans 
proved  ineffedtual  with  regard  to  their  main  objedl,  although 
it  has  been  thought  that  they  were  not  altogether  fruitlefs  as 
to  their  general  influence  on  the  Hate  of  the  univerfity.  Soon 
after  this  time,  Mr.  Jebb,  adtuated  by  an  integrity  and  zeal 
which  did  him  great  honour,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 
public  fervice  of  a church,  the  eftabliffied  dodtrines  of  which 
he  difapproved  ; and  accordingly  in  September  1777,  he 
religned  all  his  iivings,  and  in  September  1776,  he  finally 
left  Cambridge.  He  was  now  entering  anew,  as  it  were, 
into  life  ; and  with  a view  to  an  honourable  and  ufeful  mode 
of  exercifing  his  talents,  and  of  procuring  a fubfillence,  he 
determined,  under  the  advice  of  his  relation  fir  Richard 
Jebb,  to  alfume  the  medical  profeffion.  The  neceffitry  qua- 
lifications it  would  not  require  much  time  to  attain,  when 
ive  confider  the  comprehenfive  mind  and  the  indefatigable 
affiduity  of  Mr..  Jebb  ; and  therefore  after  devoting  his  at- 
tention for  fome  time  to  the  Undies  connected  with  the  pro- 
Feffion  which  he  had  in  view,  he  obtained  in  1777  a diploma 
af  M.D.  from  St.  Andrews,  and  was  admitted  a licentiate 
of.  the  London  college,  and  commenced  pradlice  in 


February  1778,  purfuing  at  the  fame  time  various  means  of 
medical  improvement.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  his  political  career  he  connected 
himfelf  with  thofe  who  were  adverfe  to  the  American  war  ; 
and  as  he  was  always  ardent  in  every  caufe  which  he  deemed 
of  importance,  his  zeal  on  this  occafion  obftrudted  his  pro- 
feffional  fuccefs,  though  he  had  many  friends  who  thought 
highly  of  his  talents,  and  who  much  wiflied  to  ferve  him. 
Of  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  he  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  public  in  1782  by  a work  entitled  “ Seledt 
Cafes  of  the  Diforder  commonly  termed  the  Paralyfis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities ; to  which  is  added  A Cafe  of  Cata- 
lepfy.”  Thefe  cafes  tend  to  fupport  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Pott  in  applying  caufiics  to  the  tumour  of  the  fpine 
in  the  above-mentioned  paralyfis.  The  ardour  of  Dr.  Jebb’s 
mind,  the  affiduity  of  his  application,  the  various  anxieties 
he  felt  for  the  interefls  of  the  public,  and  the  fatigues 
which  he  underwent  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  them,  im- 
paired his  bodily  health  and  ftrength,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
Hate  of  debility,  under  the  progrefs  of  which  he  funk, 
whilft  he  retained  the  full  exercife  of  his  faculties  and  bene- 
volent feelings  ; fo  that  he  terminated  a courfe  of  honour- 
able and  adtive  fervice  on  March  2,  1786,  in  the  71ft  year 
of  his  age.  His  works  confift  cf  his  “ Plan  of  Theological 
Lectures;”  “ A Elarmony  of  the  Gofpels  ;”  letters  on  the 
fubjeft  of  fubfcription  ; fermons  and  theological  trails ; 
papers  relative  to  the  ftate  of  public  education  at  Cambridge  ; 
of  medical  cafes  ; and  of  political  and  mifcellaneous  papers. 
They  were  collected  and  publiffied  in  three  large  volumes 
8vo.  in  1787  by  Dr.  John  Difney,  who  has  prefixed  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

JEBHAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  La- 
hore ; 57  miles  N.N.E.  of  Behnbur. 

JEBINIANA,  a town  of  Tunis;  15  miles  S.E.  of  El 
Jemme. 

JEBNA,  a town  of  Paleftine,  on  the  fcite  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Gath,  afterwards  called  “ Ibelin  ;”  10  miles  S.  of 
Jaffa. 

JEBUGY,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N. 
lat.  7 15'.  E.  long.  1220  551. 

JEBUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  name  of  Jeru- 
falem  ; before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ifraelites.  It  was 
fo  called  from  its  founder  Jebus,  fon  of  Canaan,  and  father 
of  the  Jebufites.  Jofh.  xviii.  28.  Judg.  xix.  11. 

JECARINUS  Piscis,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by 
Gaza,  and  many  other  writers,  to  the  fiffi  more  commonly 
called  hepatus pij'cis,  by  fom e jecur  marinum. 

JECTEHEL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrasa  ; faid  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  name  of  a rock,  from  the  fummit  of 
which  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  precipitated  2000 
Idumteans  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

JECUR.  See  Liver. 

Jecur  marinum,  in  Ichthyology,  is  ufed  by  Hermolaus  and 
fome  other  writers  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  hepatus. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  placenta  is  by  fome  thus  called, 
from  the  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  its  figure  and  office  with 
that  of  the  liver. 

JEDBURGH,  anciently  called  Jedworth,  in  Geography , 
a royal  borough,  and  capital  town  of  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh in  Scotland,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Jed,  and  is  nearly  furrounded  with  lofty  eminences. 
The  town  lays  claim  to  remote  antiquity.  The  two  Jed- 
burghs,  or  Jedworths,  according  to  Chalmers,  are  the 
oldeft  pariffies  in  Scotland.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  biffiop  Eccred  founded  a church  and  village 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  at  or  near  this  place.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  period  a caftle  was 
Handing  here,  and  the  village  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a burgh,  under  the  influence  of  the  baron.  Malcolm  IV. 
is  laid  to  have  refided  very  frequently  at  this  caftle,  and 
finifhed  his  youthful  career  at  this  place  in  the  year  1 165. 
In  feveral  charters  granted  by  this  monarch,  by  William 
and  Alexander  II.,  Jedburgh  is  called  “Our  Burgh.” 
Other  monarchs,  and  nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  made  the 
caftle  of  Jedburgh  a place  of  refidence,  and  many  public 
afts  were  executed  here ; and  after  the  demife  of  Alex- 
ander III.  the  town,  monaftery,  and  caftle  were  involved, 
for  feveral  ages,  in  bloodlhed  and  devaftation.  Hamilton, 
an  amiable  poet,  thus  laments  the  effedls  of  wars,  on 

“ Jedas  ancient  walls,  once  feat  of  kings.” 

In  1147,  David  I.  founded  a monaftery  for  canons  re- 
gular at  this  place,  and  provided  it  with  ample  revenues 
ariling  from  tithes,  “ the  multure  of  the  miln  of  Jedworth,” 
and  a faltwork.  Malcolm  IV.  augmented  thefe  revenues. 
The  bifhop  of  Glafgovv,  and  the  abbot  of  Jedburgh,  had 
many  altercations  refpeifting  their  dignities,  liberties,  cuftoms, 
rents,  &c.  and  at  length  the  former  obtained  a decided  af- 
cendency  over  the  latter.  The  wars  between  the  Scots,  and 
king  Edward  I.  of  England,  involved  the  abbot  and  his 
canons  in  ruin.  They  were  driven  from  their  monaftery,  and 
fought  refuge  in  different  religious  houfes  in  England.  At 
the  Reformation,  the  monaftery  became  the  property  of  the 
king  by  annexation.  A convent  of  Carmelites  was  founded 
here  in  15 13.  Befides  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  the  parifh 
comprehends  a large  diilrift,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  the  intervention  of  the  panflies  of  Abbot-rule  and  Oxnam. 
The  lower  divi'ion,  on  both  iides  of  the  river,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  .of  the  parifh  ; the  fecond  contains  the  diftridt  of 
old  Jedburgh  ; and  the  third,  or  upper  part,  laying  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river,  and  extending  to  the  border  moun- 
tains, conftitutes  the  barony  of  Edgarftown.  Befides  the 
eftablifhed  church,  the  town  contains  three  other  places  of 
worfhip ; refpedlively  called  the  Bnrger-meeting,  anti- 
Burger-meeting,  and  Relief  congregation.  Jedburgh  is 
governed  by  a provoft  and  three  bailies,  affifted  by  a feledt 
council  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Here  are  a weekly 
market,  and  feveral  fairs.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  is  noted 
for  its  orchards.  In  1800  the  number  of  houfes  was  676, 
and  of  inhabitants  3834.  Chalmers  Caledonia,  vol.  ii. 
— Sinclair’s  Statillical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

JEDNITZA,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  borders  of 
Moravia;  30  miles  N.  of  Topoltzan. 

JEDO,  Jeddo,  or  Teddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  centri- 
cally  iituated  on  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of 
the  chief  illand  Niphon.  The  houfes  never  exceed  two 
ftories,  and  have  numerous  fhops  towards  the  ftreets.  The 
harbour  is  fo  {hallow,  that  an  European  fhip  would  be 
obliged  to  anchor  at  the  diftar.ee  of  five  leagues.  The  city 
towards  the  bay  forms  the  figure  of  a crelcent,  and  is  of 
fuch  extent,  as  the  Japanefe  affirm,  that  it  would  occupy  a 
perfon  21  hours  to  walk  round  its  circumference,  which 
might  thus  amount  to  2 1 leagues  : and  they  fay,  that  it  is 
feven  leagues  in  length  by  five  in  breadth.  Thunberg  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  63  Britiffi  miles  in  circumference, 
and  at  any  rate  rivals  Pekin  in  fize.  A large  river,  not 
named  by  Ksempfer,  but  by  others  called  Tonkag,  paffes 
through  the  city,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  haven  by 
five  ftreams,  over  each  of  which  is  a bridge  : a confiderable 
branch  furrounds  the  caltle,  and  fills  its  ditches,  over 
which  is  the  principal  bridge,  called  Niphonhas,  which  is  the 

litre  whence  roads  and  diftances  are  meafured.  Thefe 
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ftreams  fupply  feveral  canals.  The  bridge  now  mentioned 
opens  on  both  Tides  into  a long  ftreet,  50  paces  wide,  that 
traverfes  the  whole  city,  and  that  is  thronged  with  paflen- 
gers,  many  of  whom  are  richly  dreffed,  and  carried  in  their 
chairs  and  palanquins.  This  city  has  buffered  much  from  re- 
peated earthquakes,  and  alfo  from  a fire,  which,  in  1772,  is 
faid  to  have  confumed  fix  leagues  of  it  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth.  Since  thefe  calamities  have  occurred  the  build- 
ings have  been  improved,  the  ftreets  have  been  widened  and 
made  to  crofs  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  feveral  palaces, 
temples,  monafteries,  and  public  edifices  have  been  eredled 
in  a more  beautiful  ftyle.  The  molt  fuperb  ftrutture  is  the 
emperor’s  palace,  which  is  furrounded  with  (tone  walls  and 
ditches  with  draw  bridges,  forming  of  itfelf  a confiderable 
town,  which  is  faid  to  be  five  leagues  in  circumference.  It 
confills  of  three  inclofures,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  the 
refidence  of  the  emperor,  and  behind  it  are  magnificent 
gardens,  and  the  other  two  are  occupied  by  the  princes  and 
lords  that  compofe  his  court.  The  police  of  the  town  is 
under  the  condudft  of  two  governors,  who  adt  alternately  for  a 
year;  and  befides,  there  are  feveral  fubordinatemagiftrates  who 
fuperintend  the  ftreets,  the  tradefmen,  handicrafts,  &c  .vs ho 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  various  deferiptions.  Like  other 
Japanefe  cities,  Jedo  has  neither  walls  nor  fortifications  ; but 
it  includes  a great  number  of  fhops  and  markets,  furniffied 
with  all  forts  of  neceffaries  and  merchandize,  which  are  fold 
at  a higher  price  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  empire,  on 
account  of  the  population  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty 
of  importation.  N.  lat.  36''  30'.  E.  long.  140°. 

JEDOGAWA,  a river  of  Japan,  which  paffes  by 
Ofaka,  where  it  is  crofted  with  feveral  bridges  of  cedar, 
from  300  to  360  feet  in  length. 

JEDOW ITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 
10  miles  N.N  E.  of  Brunn. 

JEEAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  43  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Curruckpour. 

JEEMBAREE,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Koonda. 

JEEMWOREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 40 
miles  E.  of  Fyzabad. 

JEER-Cafstan,  in  Nautical  Language  See  Capstans 

JEERS,  or  Jears,  in  a Ship,  an  aftemblage  of  tackles, 
by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a fhip  are  hoifted  up  along  the 
mail  to  their  ufual  ftation,  or  lowered  from  thence  as  occa- 
fion  requires  ; the  former  of  which  operations  is  called  /•pay- 
ing ; and  the  latter  Jinking. 

In  a (hip  of  war  the  jeers  are  ufually  compofed  of  two 
ftrong  tackles,  each  of  which  has  two  blocks,  viz.  one 
faftened  to  the  lower  mail-head,  and  the  other  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  yard.  The  two  blocks  which  are  lafhed  to  the 
middle,  or  (lings  of  the  yard,  are  retained  in  this  fituation 
by  means  of  two  cleats,  nailed  011  each  fide,  whofe  arms 
inclofe  the  ropes  by  which  the  blocks  are  faftened  to  the 
yard.  The  two  ropes  which  communicate  with  thefe  tackles 
lead  down  to  the  deck  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  malt,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  the  upper  jeer-blocks.  The  jeers 
in  merchant-ffiips  have  ufually  two  large  fingle  blocks  on  the 
oppoiite  fide  of  the  mail-head,  and  another  of  the  fame  fize 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  The  rope,  which  communicates 
w'ith  thefe,  paffes  through  one  of  the  blocks  hanging  at  the 
mail-head,  then  through  the  block  on  the  yard,  and  after- 
wards through  the  other  hanging-block  upon  the  malt. 
To  the  lower  ends  of  this  rope,  on  the  oppofite  (ides  of 
the  mail,  are  fixed  two  tackles,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  two  double  blocks,  the  lower  one  being  hooked  to  a 
ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  and  the  upper  one  fpliced  or  feized 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  great  rope  above,  which  is  called 
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the  tve.  By  this  contrivance  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
tackle  below  is  tranfuiitted  to  the  tye,  which,  communi- 
cating with  blocks  on  the  yard,  readily  fways  up  or 
lowers  it,  cither  by  the  effort  of  both  jeers  at  once,  on  the 
oppoiite  fides  of  the  malt,  or  by  each  of  them  feparately 
one  after  another.  Falconer. 

They  fay  a man  is  brought  to  the  jeers,  when  going  to 
be  punifhed  at  the  jeer-capffan.  This  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  ; a capitan-bar  being  thrull  through  the  hole  of 
the  barrel,  the  offender’s  arms  are  extended  at  full  length 
crofs-wife,  and  fo  tied  to  the  bar  ; having  fometimes  a balket 
of  bullets,  or  fome  other  like  weight,  hanging  by  his  neck. 
In  this  pofture  he  continues  till  he  be  either  brought  to  con- 
fefs  fome  plot  or  crime,  whereof  he  is  fufpefted  ; or  that  he 
has  buffered  what  he  is  cenfured  to  undergo,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  captain. 

•TEETKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  28  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dacca. 

JEFFERIES,  George,  in  Biography , an  Englifh  judge, 
whole  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  fome  foregoing 
articles  with  becoming  indignation,  was  born  at  ACton  in 
Denbighlhire,  and  educated  at  Weftminller  fchool,  after 
which  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  ftudied  the 
law  with  great  application.  By  attaching  himlelf  to  the 
duke  of  York  (fee  James  II.)  he  obtained  the  place  of  a 
Welch  judge,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  chief- 
jufticelhip  of  Chefter.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  chief- 
juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,,  and  in  1685  lord  chancellor. 
His  cruelties  on  the  weftern  circuit  upon  the  followers  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  were  of  the  mod  favage  kind  : they 
were,  however,  quite  fatisfaClory  to  the  king,  who  merrily 
(a  wretched  fubjeCt  for  royal  merriment)  denominated  this 
particular  circuit  “ Jefferies’s  campaign.”  By  fupporting  all 
the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court,  he  rendered  himfell  fo 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  when  James  abdicated  the 
throne  and  fled  from  the  kingdom,  he  would  gladly  have 
followed  his  mailer,  but  being  deteCted  in  the  difguife  of  a 
failor,  he  was  feized,  and  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
thecpeople,  had  he  not  been  refeued  by  the  civil  power : he  was 
afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1689. 
Hume’s  Hill. 

JEFFERSON,  in  Geography , a county  of  Kentucky,  in 
America,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Ohio  river,  S.  by  Nelfon 
county,  and  S,E.  and  E.  by  Shelby  ; it  contains  8395  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2330  are  flaves.  The  chief  town  is 
Louifville. — Alfo,  a county  of  Georgia,  formed  in  1 796 
from  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Warren,  bordering  on 
Ogechee  river,  and  Briar  and  Big  creeks.  It  contains  5684 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a county  in  Teneffee,  Hamilton  dif- 
triCl,  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  and  containing,  together 
with  the  county  of  Cocke,  9017  inhabitants,  of  whom 
693  are  flaves. — Alfo,  a county  of  the  Hate  of  Ohio, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio,  and  N.  by  the  lake  Erie,  including 
the  trail  called  the  Connecticut  referve  ; and  containing 
8766  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  is  Stubenville. — Alfo,  a 
poll-town  of  Virginia,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Roanoke  river, 
19  miles  below  the  Oeconeachey  iflands.  N.  lat.  36°  32'.— — 
Alfo,  a town  in  Grafton  county,  North  Hampshire,  con- 
taining 112  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Pennfylvania, 
nine  miles  from  Amity,  and  feven  from  Scottville. — Alfo,  a 
fort  in  the  Hate  of  Ohio,  fituated  on  a fmall  llream,  which 
falls  into  the  Great  Miami,  containing  about  too  men  ; 21 
miles  N.  of  fort  St.  Clair.  N.  lat.  40  4'.  — Alfo,  a fort  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Miffifippi,  in  Kentucky,  near  the  line 
of  the  Hate  of  Teneffee. 

JEFFERY,  Thomas,  in  Biography , fon  of  a re fp cit- 
able merchant,  was  born  at  Exeter  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
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feventeenth  century.  He  received  his  academical  education 
in  the  feminary  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Hallet ; in  con- 
nection with  whom  he  afterwards,  for  fome  time,  preached. 
In  the  year  1726  he  fettled  at  Little  Baddow,  in  Effex,  where 
he  remained  but  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
city.  He  had  already  exhibited  talents  which  led  his  friends 
to  expeit  much  from  his  future  labours,  but  Death,  who- 
pays  no  regard  to  fuperior  abilities,  took  him  away  while  he 
was  ilill  a very  young  man.  His  publications,  which  were 
chiefly  in  defence  of  our  common  religion,  met  with  the 
approbation  ol  the  wife  and  the  learned,  and  even  extorted 
high  encomiums  from  his  principal  antagonill  Mr.  Anthony 
Collins.  His  principal  pieces  are  entitled  The  true 
Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriilian  Religion,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  falfe  Ones,  See.  “ Chriftianity  the  Perfection 
of  all  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  & c.”  Mr.  Jeffery 
poffeffed  a ltrong  intellect ; he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  in  veltiga- 
tion  of  the  feriptures  : fo  abforbed  was  he  in  application  and 
thought,  that  he  would  go  a whole  day  without  his  ufual 
meals,  and  without  recolleCting  that  abltinence  to  which 
were  owing  the  languor  and  exliaulled  fpirits  which  he  felt 
in  the  evening.  He  had  an  expanded,  liberal,  and  candid 
mind.  Dr.  Kennicott  highly  applauded  Mr.  Jeffery’s  an- 
fwers  to  Collins  ; and  Dr.  Doddridge  fpeaks  of  the  writer 
as  having  treated  the  fubjeCl  of  prophecy,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  the  New  Teftament,  more  lludioufly,  perhaps, 
than  any  one  fince  the  time  when  Eufebius  wrote  his  “ De- 
monflratio  Evangelica.”  Monthly  Mag. 

Jeffery,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Carolina  ; 
40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Halifax.. 

Jeffery’j-  Creek , a river  of  South  Carolina,  which 
runs  into  the  Great  Pedee.  N.  lat.  34°  8'.  W.  long.  79? 
29'’ 

JEFFERYS,  George,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Wel- 
dron,  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  educated  at.  Weftminller 
fchool,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a fellowfhip.  He  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  as  his  future 
profeflion,  but  never  praCtifed  in  it.  He  died  in  1755,  at 
the  age  of  77  : he  had  in  the  preceding  year  publifhed  his 
works  in  a collective  form  in  one  volume  quarto,  containing 
mifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  among,  other  pieces,  the 
tragedies  of  Edwin  and  Merope. 

JEFFREY’S  Lodge,  in  Geography,,  a fan d -bank  on  the 
coaft  of  Maffachufetts,  between  cape  Ann  and  Cafco  bay, 
extending  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  ; between  42°  40' 
and  47°  37'  30"  N.  lat.  and  between  68  52' 30”  and  69° 
45'  W.  long. 

JEGENOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  Lym-. 
ford  gulf,  containing  two  villages.  N.  lat.  56°  39/.  E.  long. 

JEGNI-BASAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  j 
28  miles  N.  of  Mogla.  N.  lat.  3 7 33'.  E.  long.  28:>  12'. 

JEGNICAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  ; 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sophia. 

JEGNI-KEVI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Degnizlu. — Alfo,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania  ; 44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Burgas. 

JEGN1P ANGOLA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria  ; 70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Drillra. 

JEGNISHEHR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia ; 13  miles  S.  of  Ifnik. 

Jegnishehr,  or  Janichere,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  fituated  near  ruins,  fuppofed  to  be  tliofe  of 
Antioch  on  the  Meander  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Degnizlu.. 

JEGXJN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Auch  j 
J3  miles  E.  of  Condom.  N.  lat.  43  45'-  E ) °ng.  oc  32 \ 
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The  place  contains  2050,  and  the  canton  7978  inhabitants, 
a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 
JEHAGH.  See  Giagh. 

JERANABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar.  N.  lat.  250  3'.  E.  long.  83"  58'. 

JEITAOUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Moultan  ; 15 
miles  W.N.W  of  Adjodin. 

JEHENABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 20 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  25’  12’.  E.  long.  t$j  1 1 '. 

JEHOVAH,  in  Theology,  one  of  the  fcripture  names  of 
God ; fignifying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent,  and  who 
gives  exiftence  to  others.  (See  God.)  When  God  declared 
to  Mofes,  that  he  had  not  made  known  his  name  Jehovah, 
lie  does  not  mean  that  they  were  ignorant  of  him,  as  God 
the  creator,  felf-exifting ; but  that  he  had  not  revealed 
this  name,  which  fo  well  expreffes  his  nature,  and  by  which 
he  would  be  invoked  afterwards. 

So  great  a veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name,  that 
after  the  Babylonifh  captivity  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of 
pronouncing  it  ; whereby  its  true  pronunciation  was  for- 
gotten. They  call  it  tetragrammaton,  or  the  name  with 
four  letters ; and  believe  that  whoever  knows  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God.  Si- 
mon the  Juft,  they  fay,  was  the  laft  who  was  acquainted 
with  it.  The  author  of  the  Talmud  denounces  terrible 
curfes  again  ft  thofe  who  pronounce  it;  they  fcruple  even 
trying  to  do  it  ; and  pretend  that  the  angels  have  not  this 
liberty.  But  it  would  be  endiefs,  and  no  lefs  unprofitable, 
to  recite  the  various  whims  and  fancies  which  the  Jews, 
the  Cabbalifts,  and  the  Mahometans  have  indulged  with  re- 
gard to  this  name,  and  that  of  Allah,  correfponding  to  it 
among  the  latter.  See  Adonau 

JEJUARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar;  18  miles  N.W.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat.  26 3 19'.  E. 
long.  85°  50'. 

JEJUNE  Style.  See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts;  thus  called 
from  the  Latin  jejunus,  hungry ; becaufe  always  found 
empty.  See  Intestines. 

JEJURRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Vifiapour  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Poorundar. 

JEJURY,  a town  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  near  which  is  an  ele- 
gant temple,  ofconfiderable  celebrity  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
thus  defcribed  by  major  Moor  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon.  “ A 
handfome  temple,  dedicated  to  the  worlhip  of  an  avatara  of 
Siva  under  the  name  of  Kandeh  Rao,  (fee  Kandeh  Rao,) 
is  at  Jejury,  a town  of  fome  extent,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  Poona.  I have  vifited  this  temple.  It  is 
lituated  in  a beautiful  country,  on  a high  unconnefted  hill, 
and  has  a very  commanding  and  majeftic  appearance  : the 
temple,  furrounding  walls,  and  fteps  up  to  it,  are  well 
built  of  fine  ftone.  I have  had  occafion  to  remark,  and  it 
has  alfo  doubtleis  been  remarked  by  others,  that  the  fcite 
of  churches  built  by  the  Jefuits  are  always  on  the  moft. 
healthy,  beautiful,  and  picture fque  points,  evincing  the 
judgment  and  tafte  of  that  wonderful  order  of  men  : the 
fame  may,  I think,  be  obferved  of  Hindoo  temples  ; gene- 
rally, after  allowing  for  the  neceffary  proximity  of  water, 
the  moft  beautiful  the  neighbourhood  affords. 

“ The  obtrufive  importunity  of  the  beggars  prevented  me 
from  examining  this  fine  temple  at  Jejury  fo  fully  as  I 
wilhed  ; indeed,  from  their  officioufnefs  I could  fcarcely  ex- 
amine it  at  all.  The  Brahmans  informed  me,  on  fubfequent 
enquiries,  that  a ftone  is  there,  about  two  feet  fquare,  on 
which  are  two  Lingas  (feeLiNGA),  one  larger  than  the 
other,  whence  Kandeh  Rao,  and  I fuppofe  Malfara,  his 
confort,  (fee  Malsara,)  fprang  ; there  are  alfo  two  images 
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of  him,  one  of  gold,  one  of  filver,  and  one  of  filver  of 
Malfara ; all  richly  ornamented  on  great  days,  when  they 
are  mounted  on  horfeback  or  on  elephants.  If,  however, 
there  really  be  fuch  maffive  images  in  metal,  they  could 
fcarcely  be  carried  by  a horfe.  Images  of  lighter  materials 
are,  I apprehend,  fubftituted  ; or,  metallic  heads  are  em- 
bodied, armed  and  arrayed  with  clothes  ; and  thus  carried 
about  or  exhibited.  I have  feveral  of  thefe  hollow 
heads,  to  which  bodies,  &c.  could  ealily  be  appended  : I 
have  alfo  feveral  brafs  rnalks,  fome  as  large  as  a man’s  face, 
that  may  anfvvtr,  and,  peradventure,  may  have  anfwered  on 
fimilar  occafions. 

“ Jejury  temple  is  very  rich  : it  is  faid  to  expend  half  a 
lak’h  (50,000)  rupees,  about  6000/.  fterling,  yearly  in  the 
expences  and  eftabliftiment  for  Kandeh  Rao  ; horfes  and 
elephants  are  kept  for  him  : he  and  his  fpoufe  are  bathed  in 
Ganges  water,  and  rofe  water,  perfumed  with  atr,  and  de- 
corated with  gems.  The  revenues,  like  thofe  of  moft  other 
temples,  are  derived  from  houfes  and  lands  given  by  pious 
people,  and  from  prefents  and  offerings  conftantly  making 
by  ail  defcriptions  of  votaries  and  viiitors,  according  to 
their  means,  or  to  their  faith,  hope,  or  charity.  At  the 
annual  jatra,  or  fair,  which  commences  on  the  laft  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  the  lunar  month  Chaitra  (in  January)  a lak’h 
( 1 00,000 ) or  more  perfons  viiit  Jejury.  It  is  cuftomary  to 
facrifice  a Iheep  ; and  the  Brahmans  allured  me,  that  twenty, 
or,  in  particular  years,  thirty  thoufand  are  (lain  on  this  occa- 
fion, and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Kandeh  Rao.” 

Tn  another  work  the  fame  author  more  particularly  defcribes 
Jejury  as  a pretty  large  town,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  ihopkeepers  and  retailers  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fuch 
fmall  wares,  apparently  wholly  inhabited  by  Brahmans  and 
beggars,  the  latter  of  whom  were  exceedingly  importunate 
and  troublefome.  Were  it  not  for  its  temple,  the  town  is 
not  deferving  particular  notice.  The  afcent  to  the  temple  is 
on  the  north-eaftern  fide,  by  a handfome  flight  of  broad 
ftone  fteps,  and  being  of  confiderable  height,  and  rather 
fteep,  the  walk  up  is  fomewhat  fatiguing:  arches  are  in 
many  places  thrown  acrofs  over  the  ftairs,  which  have,  on 
each  fide,  frequent  buildings  of  ftone  of  a pyramidal  form 
for  lights ; others  have  the  appearance  of  receffes.  The 
inner  temple,  where  the  deity  is  placed,  is  ancient  and  not 
very  handfome  ; but  the  enclofure  is  elegant  and  extenfive, 
beautifully  finifhed  with  fine  ftone,  and  the  pavement  is  alfo 
of  large  flags.  The  enclofure  is  open,  and  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  furrounding  country.  There  is  a very  large 
bank,  elegantly  built  with  fine  ftone,  a little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  Hands,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  a range  of  hills  that  runs  in  a fouth-eafterly 
direftion. 

In  this  temple  are  kept  many  beautiful  young  women  as 
fingers  and  dancers:  from  the  account  received  by  major 
Moor  on  the  fpot,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  at  the 
time  of  his  viiit  (1792)  ; fuch  as  he  faw  were  very  hand- 
fome. They  are  here  called  Murty  ; which  fee. 

JEKIMABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boft. 

JEKISINOKORI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Meaco. 

JEKYL,  Sir  Joseph,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Northamptonfhire  in  1663.  Little  is  known  of 
him  in  early  life,  but  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  by  a fteady  attachment  to  the  Whigs.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheve- 
rel,  and  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
made  mailer  of  the  Rolls,  and  a privy  counfellor.  He 
fuccefsfully  maintained  the  independence  of  his  office  againit’ 
8 the 
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the  lord  chancellor  King,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The 
Judicial  Authority  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls  Hated  and 
vindicated.”  Sir  Jofeph  was  an  excellent  patriot,  a kind 
and  benevolent  man : when  it  was  propofed  to  fubfidize 
foreign  mercenaries,  he  contended  that  the  practice  was 
repugnant  to  the  maxims  by  which  England,  in  former  times, 
had  fleered  and  fquared  her  condutt  with  relation  to  her 
interefl  abroad  ; that  the  navy  was  the  natural  drength  of 
Great  Britain  ; its  beft  defence  and  fecurity : but  if,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a war,  they  lliould  be  fo  free-hearted  as  to  buy 
and  maintain  the  forces  of  foreign  princes,  they,  were  never 
like  to  fee  an  end  to  fuch  extravagant  expences.  On  an- 
other occafion,  when  it  was  propofed  by  his  own  friends  to 
profecute  the  duke  of  Ormond  for  high  treafon,  fir  Jofeph 
laid,  if  there  were  room  for  mercy  he  hoped  it  would  be 
Ihewn  to  that  noble,  generous,  and  courageous  peer,  who 
had  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  years  exerted  his  talents  for 
the  good  and  honour  of  his  country.  He  died  in  the  year 
1738.  His  brother,  dofftor  Thomas  Jekyl,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge ; became  vicar  of  Rowd  in 
Wiltfhire,  lecturer  at  Newland  in  Gloucellerfliire,  and  mi- 
nifter  of  St.  Margaret’s-chapel,  Weftminfter.  He  was  au- 
thor of  feveral  fermons  and  tradts ; and  of  an  “ Exppfition 
of  the  Church  Cathechifm.’’  Smollett’s  Continuation. 

Jekyl  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  the  coal!  of  Georgia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alata- 
maha.  N.  lat.  310  7 '.  W.  long.  8i°  40'.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  will  afford  fafe  riding 
for  a dozen  (hips  of  40  guns. 

JELALABAD,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude ; 18 
miles  S.E.  of  Azimgar.-—  Alfo,  a town  in  Oude;  eight 
miles  S.  of  Lucknow. — Alfo,  a town  in  Rohilcund ; 42 
mi  les  S.  of  Bereilly. 

JELALPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude;  17 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Raat. 

JELATGUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  eight  miles  N.  of 
Purneah. 

JELAUL,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Lahore;  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Rotas. 

JELENGHIAN,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 60  miles  S.E. 
of  Van. 

JELENY,  a town  of  Bohemia ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Ko- 
nig-inorratz. 

OO  t 

JELGOVAN,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar ; 17 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Bahar. 

JELINA,  a town  of  Lithuania;  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Lida. 

JELIOTTE,  in  Biography,  a French  vocal  performer 
of  great  talents  and  public  favour  at  Paris,  which  continued 
undiminifhed  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  was  a native  of  Berne,  of  a very  good  family  of  that 
province,  and  not  intended  for  the  profeffion  which  he  em- 
braced, and  which,  luckily  for  the  public,  his  early  youth 
made  him  prefer  to  that  which  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  his  parents,  and  more  befitting  their  rank  m life. 

No  finger  was  ever  gifted  with  a finer  voice,  or  knew 
better  how  to  ufe  it,  nor  was  a better  mufician  than  Jeliotte. 
Though  he  had  been  dead  25  years  when  this  article  was 
written,  (1780,)  the  charms  of  his  voice,  his  tafte,  and  his 
adtion  were  not  forgotten,  nor  the  tranfports  by  which  the 
public  expreffed  their  gratitude,  whenever  he  appeared  on 
the  11  age. 

No  one  was  ever  fo  happy  in  a great  number  of  friends, 
or  ever  better  deferved  them  than  Jeliotte.  His  natural  wit, 
ornamented  and  polifned  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  his  agreeable  perfonal  dualities,  made  him  always  fought, 
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for  his  own  fake,  as  much  as  for  the  diverfity  and  chartils 
of  his  talents.  Laborde. 

JELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Ava  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Lundfey. 

JELLALJEAN,  or  Gelaljean  calendar,  epochs,  and 
year.  See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and  Yeah. 

JELL  ANTRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan; 
in  the  circar  of  Cicacole  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Ganjam. 

JELLASORE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 80  miles  S.S.W.  ol 
Calcutta.  N.  lat.  21°  56'.  E.  long.  87°  16'. 

JELLASSAR,  a town  of  the  province  of  Agra,  on  the 
borders  of  Dooab  ; 99  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  27° 
25'.  E.  long.  78  ! 44'. 

JELLING,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  for- 
merly a city  and  the  refidence  of  kings  ; 14  miles  N.  of 
Colding. 

JELLINGHY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bengal,  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Ganges  ; 90  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  N. 
lat.  240  6'.  E.  long.  88c  48'. — Alfo,  a river  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  that  feparates  from  the  main  ftrearn 
near  Jellinghy,  and  after  being  joined  by  another  branch 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Calcutta,  forms  the  Hoogly. 
x JELLOUD,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude;  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Fyzabad. 

JELLOULAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis  ; 10  miles 
N.W.  of  Cairoan. 

JELLY,  a form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared  from 
the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a proper  confidence  with 
fugar,  or  of  the  drong  decodlions  of  the  horns,  bones,  or 
extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch  a height  as  to  be  did 
and  firm  when  cold,  without  the  addition  of  any  fugar. 
See  Harts'  Horn. 

The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cooling,  faponaceous,  and  acef- 
cent,  and  therefore  are  good  as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of 
the  primse  vise,  arifing  from  alcalefcent  juices,  efpecially 
when  not  given  alone,  but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  jellies  made  from  animal  fubdances  are  all  alcalef- 
cent, and  are  therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity 
of  the  humours  prevails  ; the  alcalefcent  quality  of  thefe  is 
however  in  a great  meafure  taken  off,  by  the  adding  lemon 
juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly  a fort  of 
jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies  ; thefe  had  the 
redorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them,  but  they  are  now 
fcarcely  ever  heard  of. 

The  jelly  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  animals  con- 
tains a mucous  fubdance,  very  foluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol  ; and  it  may  be  eaiily  obtained  by  boiling  thefe  ani- 
mal fubdances  in.  water,  and  concentrating  the  decoftion, 
until,  by  mere  cooling,  it  affumes  the  form  of  a folid  tremu- 
lous mafs.  The  jelly  of  harts-horn  is  extracted  by  a firailar 
operation,  and  afterwards  rendered  white  with  the  milk  of 
almonds.  This  kind  of  food,  duly  Rented,  is  ferved  up  at 
our  tables  by  the  name  of  “ blanc-mange.”  Jellies  are  in 
general  redorative  and  nourifhing  ; that  of  harts-horn  is 
adringent  and  emollient.  Jellies  in  general  have,  in  their 
natural  date,  no  fmell,  and  their  tade  is  infipid.  By  diftil- 
lation  they  afford  an  infipid  and  inodorous  phlegm,  which 
eaiily  putrefies.  A dronger  heat  caufes  them  to  fwell  up, 
become  black,  and  emit  a fcetid  odour,  accompanied  with 
white  acrid  fumes.  An  alkaline  phlegm  then  paffes  over, 
fueceeded  by  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a little  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  A fpongy  coal  remains,  which  is  with  difficulty 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  affords  by  analyfis  muriate  of  foda 
and  phofphate  of  lime.  Water  diffolves  jellies  perfectly  ; 
hot  water  diffolves  a large  quantity,  as  they  become  con- 
fident only  by  cooling.  Acids  and  alkalies  alfo  diffolve 
them.  The  nitric  acid  difengages,  as  M.  Berthollet  has 
4 N fhewn. 
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fliewn,  nitrogen  gas.  For  other  properties,  fee  GeLA- 

TIN. 

If  jelly  be  concentrated  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  give  it  the 
form  of  a cake,  it  is  deprived  of  the  property  of  putrefying ; 
and  thus  the  dry  or  portable  foups  are  formed,  which  may 
be  of  the  greateft  advantage  in  long  voyages.  The  follow- 
ing is  a receipt  given  by  M.  Chaptal  for  preparing  thefe 
cakes:  calves  feet,  4;  leg  of  beef,  1 albs. ; knuckle  of  veal, 
3lbs.;  leg  of  mutton,  iolbs.  Let  thefe  be  boiled  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  fcum  taken  off  as  ufual ; 
after  which  the  foup  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  meat  by 
draining  and  preffure.  The  meat  is  then  to  be  boiled  a 
fecond  time  in  other  water  ; and  the  two  decodtions,  being 
added  together,  mull  be  left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat 
may  be  exactly  feparated.  The  foup  mult  then  be  clari- 
fied with  five  or  fix  whites  of  eggs,  and  a fufficient  quantity 
ol  common  fait  be  added.  The  liquor  is  then  drained 
through  flannel,  and  evaporated  in  the  water,  both  to  the 
confidence  of  a very  thick  pafte  ; after  which  it  is  fpread 
rather  thin  upon  a fmootli  done,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and 
ladly,  dried  in  a dove  until  it  becomes  brittle ; thefe  cakes 
are  kept  in  well-clofed  bottles.  The  fame  procefs  may  be 
ufed  to  make  a portable  foup  of  the  flefli  of  poultry  ; and 
aromatic  herbs  may  be  ufed  as  a feafoning,  if  thought  pro- 
per. Thefe  tablets  or  cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five  years. 
When  intended  to  be  ufed,  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  is 
put  into  a large  glafs  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be 
covered,  and  fet  upon  hot  aflies  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  until  the  whole  is  entirely  diflolved.  It  forms  an  excel- 
lent foup,  and  requires  no  addition  but  a fmall  quantity  of 
fait.  The  cakes  of  “ hockiac,”  which  are  prepared  in 
China,  and  are  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  “ colle  de 
peaud’ane,”  are  made  with  animal  fubdances,  they  are  ufed 
in  diforders  of  the  lungs,  in  the  dofe  of  from  half  a dram  to 
two  drams. 

M.  Proud,  profeffor  of  chemidry  at  Madrid,  has  pub- 
liflied  d rections  for  preparing  jelly  from  bones,  in  a work, 
entitled  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Means  of  Improving  the 
Subfidence  of  the  Soldier.”  In  order  to  obtain  this  jelly 
in  an  expeditious  and  cheap  manner,  he  diredts  that  the 
bones  ihould  be  reduced  into  powder ; which  may  be  very 
readily  done  between  a pair  of  toothed  iron  cylinders,  as  in 
the  ammoniac  works.  The  bones  thus  comminuted,  are  to 
be  boiled  in  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of  water  for  the 
fpace  of  four  hours,  or  till  about  half  the  water  is  waded, 
when  the  liquor  will  be  found  on  cooling  of  a due  gelatinous 
confidence.  A vefiel  with  a tight  cover  fhould  be  ufed,  that 
the  water  may  acquire  as  much  heat  as  poffible  ; but  it 
fhould  not  be  of  copper,  as  this  metal  is  eafily  diflolved  by 
animal  mucilage.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Proud,  jibs,  of  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  of  a leg  of 
beef,  will  afford  nine  pints  of  jelly;  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  bone  of  the  joint,  17  pints;  of  the  ribs  and  fpine,  11 
quarts;  of  the  rump  and  edge  bone,  13  quarts.  Five 
pounds  of  mutton  bone  of  every  fort  together,  give  19 
pints  of  jelly » Pig’s  bones  yield  a little  more,  the  flavour 
of  which  is  the  mod  agreeable.  In  warm  weather  the  li- 
quor mud  be  boiled  down  fomewhat  more,  if  it  be  intended 
to  affume  the  fame  gelatinous  confidence  when  cold  ; as  the 
fame  quantity  of  bone  that  would  afford  a quart  of  jelly  in 
winter,  will  not  yield  above  a pint  and  a half,  or  a pint  and 
a quarter  in  fummer,  but  then  it  contains  proportionally 
more  nourifliment.  If  this  jelly  be  boiled  till  it  acquires  a 
confidence  a little  thicker  than  a fyrup,  then  poured  out  into 
plates,  and  when  cold  cut  into  pieces,  and  dried  on  a net, 
it  will  keep  a long  time,  and  be  particularly  ufeful  at  fea. 
One  ounce  of  this  dry  portable  jelly  being  foaked  in  water 
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for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  foften  it,  and  then  boiled,  will 
make  from  a pint  and  a quarter  to  a quart  of  jelly,  accord- 
ing to  the  feafon,  and  equally  as  good  as  that  which  is  frefli 
extracted.  Mr.  P.  prepares,  as  he  informs  us,  a very  plea- 
fant  redorative  for  the  lick,  by  1^  ounce  of  fugar,  and  a 
little  fait,  to  14  or  IJ  ounces  of  the  jelly,  and  then  making 
it  into  an  emuldon  with  1 2 fweet  and  four  bitter  almonds, 
and  a little  orange  peel.  We  (hall  here  add,  that  Mr.  P. 
chops  the  refufe  bones,  before  they  are  ground  for  extrafl- 
ing the  jelly,  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long  with  a cleaver, 
then  throws  them  into  a kettle  of  water,  and  lets  them  boil 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  fat  obtained  in  this  manner 
from  i61bs.  of  rump  and  edge-bones  weighed,  when  cold, 
two  pounds  ; and  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  bones  of 
the  joints  he  obtained  four  pounds  of  folk!  fat.  This,  he 
obferves,  when  frefli,  may  be  ufed  for  various  ordinary  pur- 
pofes  ; when  it  has  been  kept  for  fome  time  e.xpofed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  very  good  tallow  for  making  candles. 

Jelly,  Flux-feed.  See  Flax-seed  Jelly. 

Jelly,  Oat,  a preparation  of  common  oats,  recommended 
by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hedtic  diforders, 
to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  cray-iifh. 

It  is  made  by  boiling  a large  quantity  of  oats,  with  the 
hulk  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  {havings  and  currants 
together,  with  a leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces,  and  with  the 
bones  all  broken  ; thefe  are  to  be  fet  over  the  fire  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a fort 
of  jelly,  which  when  (trained  and  cold  will  be  very  firm  and 
hard.  A few  fpoonfuls  of  this  are  to  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing, diluted  with  a bafon  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
broths,  or  any  other  warm  liquor.  See  Gelatin. 

Jelly,  Star-wort.  See  Star-woiit  Jelly. 

JELMO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coait  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  74  8'. 

JELMO  RE,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the  circar  of  Ci- 
cacole  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Cicacole. 

JELNA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Lida. 

JELOLPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooilan  ; 22  miles 

N.N.W.  of  Benares. 

JELONGA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 13  miles  E.  of 

Doefa. 

JELPESH,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Beyhar. 

JELPIGORY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 40  miles  W.  of 
Beyhar. 

JELSO,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bergen  ; 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stavanger. 

JELVADT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 23 
miles  E.  of  Ilbarteh. 

JEMAMA.  See  Imame. 

JEMAPETTA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Barramaul; 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Namacul. 

JEMARROW,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  river  Gambia;  120  miles  from  the  fea;  inhabited  by 
Mahometans. 

JEMBA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  in  the  province 
of  Upha,  and  runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  N.  lat.  46°  57'. 
E.  long.  54  39'. 

JEMBUT,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  ufed  by  Avi- 
cenna and  others,  to  exprefs  the  feeds  in  the  pods  of  the 
carob-tree,  or  liliqua  dulcis  ; which  they  call  charub  or 
charnub,  and  the  Greeks  ceratium. 

JEMME,  El,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  called  alio  Tifdra  or  Tifdrus.  This 
town  abounds  with  antiquities,  fuch  as  altars,  ftatues,  and 
7 a fpacious 
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a fpacious  amphitheatre,  in  a decayed  and  mutilated  ftate  ; 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cairoan. 

JEMDAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 17  miles 
E.  of  Hajypour. 

JEMLAH,  a town  of  Thibet,  which  gives  name  to  a 
diftriH ; 230  miles  N.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  30°  35'.  E. 
long.  8i°  33'. 

JEMMAPE,  or  Gf.mappe,  a department  of  France,  being 
one  of  the  13  belonging  to  the  region,  called  the  re-united 
country  ; formed  of  portions  of  Auftrian  Hainaut,  of 
Brabant,  of  Liege,  and  of  Namur  ; W.  of  the  Sombre  and 
Meufe  ; in  N.  lat.  50°  30'.  The  capital  is  Mons.  It  con- 
tains, in  extent  of  territory,  3865  kiliometres,  and  in  popula- 
tion 412,129  perfons.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftridts, 
viz.  Tournay,  Mons,  and  Charleroy,  32  cantons,  and  423 
communes.  Tournay  has  165,988  inhabitants,  Mons  1 38,533, 
and  Charleroy  107,608.  The  total  of  contributions  is 
3,158,038  francs,  and  for  expences,  adminiftration,  judi- 
ciary, and  for  public  inftrudtion,  267,267  fr.  76  cents. 
This  department  comprehends  a great  variety  of  foil  and 
produdlions,  with  mines  of  iron,  coal,  quarries  of  marble, 
&c. 

JEMMINGHEN,  or  Jemgum,  a town  of  Eaft  Frief- 
land  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Emden. 

JEMOO,  a river  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Java, 
which  runs  into  the  fea.  S.  lat.  6°  47'.  E.  long.  1 1 1°  8'. 

JEMRIGALTCHY,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 15  miles  N.E. 
of  Taffafudon.  N.  lat.  28  ’.  E.  long.  89°  45'. 

JEMROUD,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar  ; 30 
miles  W.  of  Ghizni. 

JEMSEG,  a town  of  New  Brunfwick  ; 25  miles  E.S  E. 
of  Frederick  Town.  N.  lat.  47°  55'.  W.  long.  663  73'. 

JEMSERUM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

JENA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Eife- 
nach,  near  the  Saale,  fituated  in  a pleafant  valley  among  riling 
hills,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  wine.  It  is  fur- 
. rounded  with  walls,  ditches,  and  towers,  and  it  has  an  uni- 
verfity  founded  in  1548.  The  town  has  four  fauxbourgs  ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Weimar.  N.  lat.  50°  54'.  E.  long.  ii° 

30' Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 

Quito  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Archidona. 

JENET,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara  ; 200  miles  S.E. 
of  Gadamis.  N.  lat.  270  50'.  E.  long.  130  10'. 

JENGHIJE;,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Bagdad. 

JENGHIKAND,  a town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr  ; 
27a  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tonkat. 

JENGI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Cutch, 
near  the  coafl  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Tahej. 

jENGOKO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illnnd  of  Niphon  ; 
50  miles  E.  of  Jedo. 

JENHAT,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Lahore,  fituated  betweep  the  rivers  Behat  and  Chunaub, 
about  120  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  10  to  50 
broad  : the  chief  town  is  Gujurat. 

JENJAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar  ; 20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat.  26°  14'.  E.  long. 
86’  28'. 

JENI-BASAR,  or  Novi-basar,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  a branch  of  the  river  Ibar,  contain- 
ing about  300  houfes,  occupied  by  Chriftians  and  Turks  ; 
anciently  the  capital  of  the  Rafcians  ; 83  miles  N.E.  of 
Ragufa.  N.  lat.  43°  40'.  E.  long.  190  59'. 

JENJEREE,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Bahar;  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Monghier. 
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JENJIAM,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Moultan  ; 40  miles 
W.  of  Adjodin. 

JENIKALE,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  in  the  narrow  channel,  called  the  ftrait  of  Taman, 
between  the  Black  fea  and  the  fea  of  Azoph  ; 15  miles  N.E. 
of  Kerch.  N.  lat.  450  10'.  E.  long.  36  10'. 

JENIKO  W,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau  ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Czaflau. 

JENISHEHR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Jorjan  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Jorjan. 

JENITZA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia, 
feated  on  a lake  that  communicates  with  the  gulf  of  Salo- 
niki  by  means  of  a canal  about  twelut*  miles  long,  anciently 
the  capital  of  Macedonia,  but  now  a heap  of  ruins  ; 24  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Saloniki.  N.  lat.  40'  48'.  E.  long.  22°  30'. 

JENK1N,  Robert,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Miniter, 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1656.  He  re- 
ceived his  claffical  education  in  King’s  fchool  at  Can- 
terbury, whence  he  was  fent  to  the  univerlky  of  Cam- 
bridge when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  In 
1680  he  was  eledted  fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  and 
five  years  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  L)r.  Lake, 
upon  the  tranflation  of  that  learned  prelate  from  Briilol 
to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  In  1688  his  patron  gave  him 
the  precentorfliip  cf  his  cathedral  church,  but  upon  his 
refilling  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revolution  he  was  obliged 
to  refign  that  preferment,  and  to  retire  alio  from  his  fellcw- 
fliip.  Little  is  known  of  Mr.  Jenkin  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  but  we  find  him  dodlor  of  divinity  and  mailer 
of  his  college  in  the  year  1711,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
appointed  lady  Margaret’s  profeffor  of  divinity.  On  the 
acceflion  of  George  I.,  an  adl  was  paffed  obliging  all  thofe 
who  held  any  poll,  of  5 1.  per  ann.,  to  take  the  abjuration 
oath.  Dr.  Jenkins  had,  at  this  period,  no  hefitation  in  con- 
forming, but  he  was  fo  much  affedled  at  being  obliged 
to  ejedl  many  worthy  and  confcientious  men  who  could  not 
fnbfcribe,  that  he  even  fell  into  a ftate  of  childifnnefs.  He 
died  in  the  year  1727.  As  an  author  he  is  known  by  “An 
hiftorical  Examination  of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils* 
(hewing  the  falfe  Dealing  which  hath  been  ufed  in  publifli- 
ing  them  “ The  Reafonablenefs  and  Certainty  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  and  many  controverfial  pieces,  parti- 
cularly “ Remarks  on  fome  Books  lately  publifhed,  viz. 
M.  Bafnage’s  Hiftory  of  the  Jews  : Mr.  Whifton’s  eight 
Sermons:  Mr.  Locke’s  Paraphrafe,  &c.”  In  another 
work  he  aceufes  M.  Le  Clerc  of  treating  the  fathers, 
efpecially  St.  Augulline,  with  unjuft  feverity. 

Jenkin’s  Town,  in  Geography , a fettlement  on  the  coall  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Scherbro.  N.  lat.  70.  W.  long. 
1 1°  50'. 

JENKINS,  Sir  Leoi.ine,  in  Biography,  a ftatefman,  was 
born  at  Llantrifaint,  in  Glamorganfhire,  in  the  year  1623. 
Plaving  laid  a good  foundation  in  grammar-learning  at  Cow- 
bridge,  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  lie  remained  till  after  the 
death  of  the  king  in  1648.  Upon  that  event  he  retired  into  his 
native  country,  and  was  employed  in  the  tuition  of  the  cldefi 
fon  of  fir  John  Aubrey,  and  other  young  perfons  of  family 
attached  to  the  epifcopal  church.  At  length,  falling  under 
fome  fufpicion,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  go  abroad.  Dur- 
ing three  years  he  led  his  pupils  through  a courfe  of  ftudy 
and  travel  upon  the  continent  ; when  he  returned  and  lived 
in  retirement  till  the  reftoration  In  1661  he  was  chofeu 
principal  of  Jefus  college,  a poft  which  he  held  till  1673. 
In  the  mean  time  he  applied  him  Self  diligently  to  the  civil 
law,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  court  of  arches,  and 
rofe  fucceffively  to  the  offices  of  judge  of  the  admiralty 
4 N 2 and 
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and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court : he  was  likewife  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiffioners  for  recovering  the  effetts 
of  the  queen-mother  of  France,  lately  dead.  For  his  fer- 
vices  on  this  occafion  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1673  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ambalfadors  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  elefted  re- 
prefentative  in  parliament  for  the  uniyerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  oppofed  the  bill  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of 
York,  foon  after  he  was  made  fecretary  of  Rate  and  a privy 
counfellor.  He  died  in  1685,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Jefus  college,  to  which  he  was  a great  benefaftor.  His 
letters  and  papers  were  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  “ He 
was,”  according  to  bifltop  Burnet,  “ a man  of  exemplary 
life,  and  confiderably  learned  ; but  he  was  dull  and  flow  : 
he  was  a great  affertor  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and 
was  for  carrying  the  prerogative  very  high.  He  neither 
fpoke  nor  wrote  well.”  He  bequeathed  the  greater  part 
ot  his  property  to  charitable  ufes.  Biog.  Brit. 

Jenkins,  John,  an  Englifh  mufician  of  great  eminence  in 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  1592.  He 
was  a voluminous  compofer  of  fancies  for  viols  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  interregnum,  which  were  in 
great  favour  throughout  the  kingdom.  Inftrinr.ental  mufic 
was  in  a very  rude  ftate  at  this  time.  His  firfl  publication, 
however,  was  vocal,  being  a collection  of  longs  under  the 
title  of  “ Theophila,  or  Love’s  Sacrifice,”  folio,  1631. 
None  of  the  infinite  number  of  pieces  that  lie  corhpofed  for 
viols,  which  occur  in  all  the  manufcript  collections  of  the 
times,  were  printed  ; yet,  in  1660,  he  publilhed  twelve 
fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  with  a thorough-bafe  for 
the  organ  or  theorbo,  which  were  re-printed  in  Holland, 
1664.  Thefe  were  profefledly  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
Ilyle,  and  the  firfl  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  produced 
by  an  Englifhman.  It  was  at  this  time  an  inftance  of  great 
condefceniion  for  a mufician  of  character  to  write  exprefsly 
for  fo  ribald  and  vulgar  an  inftrument,  as  the  violin  was  ac- 
counted by  the  lovers  of  lutes,  guitars,  and  all  the  fretful 
tribe. 

In  manufcript  memoirs  of  mufic,  written  by  the  honour- 
able Roger  North,  of  Rougham,  in  Norfolk,  brother  of 
the  lord  keeper  North,  to  which  we  were  allowed  accefs  by 
his  defeendant,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Montague  North,  canon 
of  Windfor,  there  is  a very  diffufive  account  of  Jenkins,  the 
eircumftances  of  whofe  life  have  fuggefted  to  the  author 
many  moral  reflections  on  the  inflability  of  mufical  renown. 
“ It  is  of  fmall  importance,”  fays  he,  “ to  the  ftate  of  the 
world,  or  condition  of  human  life,  to  know  the  names  and 
ftyles  of  thofe  compofers  of  our  own  country  who  have  ex- 
celled the  Italians  themfelves  in  every  fpecies  of  mufic,  but 
that  for  the  voice ; therefore  the  oblivion  of  all  fuch  things 
is  no  great  lofs.  But  for  curiofity  fake,  as  other  no  lefs 
idle  antiquities  are  courted,  it  would  doubtlefs  afford  fatis- 
faftion  to  profeflbrs  and  lovers  of  the  art,  if  they  could  ac- 
quire true  information  concerning  their  names,  characters, 
and  works  : of  the  latter,  much  knowledge  might  be  ob- 
tained^if  the  old  collections,  not  yet  rotten,  of  many  patrons 
of  mufic  were  acceffible.  In  thefe  we  might  ftill  lind  the 
productions  of  Alphonfo,  Ferabofco,  Coperario,  Lupo, 
Mico,  Efte,  and  divers  others,  efpecially  of  John  Jenkins, 
whofe  mufical  works  are  more  voluminous,  and,  in  their 
time,  were  more  efteemed  than  all  the  reft,  though  they  now 
{1728)  lie  in  the  utmoll;  contempt. 

“ J (hall  endeayour  to  give  a fhort  account  of  this  mafter, 
with  whom  it  was  my  good  chance  to  have  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  frieudfhip.  He  lived  in  king  James’s  time, 
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and  flourilhed  in  that  of  king  Charles  I.  His  talents  lay 
chiefly  in  the  ufe  of  the  lute  and  bafe,  or  rather  lyra-viol. 
H e was  one  of  the  court  muficians,  and  was  once  brought 
to  play  upon  the  lyra-viol  before  king  Charles  I.  as  an  ex- 
traordinary performer.  And  when  he  had  done,  the  king 
faid  he  did  wonders  upon  an  inconfiderable  inftrument. 
The  lyra-viol  was  a viol  da  gamba,  with  more  firings,  but 
differently  tuned  from  the  common  fix-ftring  bafe.  Its  no- 
tation, like  that  of  the  lute,  was  written  in  entablature. 
He  left  London  during  the  rebellion,  and  pafied  his  time  at 
mufical  gentlemen’s  houfes  in  the  country,  where  he  was 
always  courted,  and  at  home,  wherever  he  went  ; and  in  mod 
of  his  friends  houfes  there  was  a chamber  called  by  his  name. 
For,  belides  his  mufical  excellencies,  he  was  an  accomplifhed 
and  ingenious  perfon,  and  of  fuch  inoffenfive  and  amiable 
manners,  that  he  was  efteemed  and  refpeCied  for  his  virtues 
and  difpofition,  long  after  age  had  deprived  him  of  his 
mufical  powers. 

“ It  is  not  poffible  to  give  an  account  of  his  compofitions, 
they  were  fo  numerous,  that  he  himlelf  outlived  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  A Spanifli  nobleman  fent  fome  papers  to 
fir  Peter  Lely,  containing  fragments  of  a confort  (concerto), 
in  four  parts,  of  a fpriglitly  kind,  fuch  as  were,  then  called 
fancies,  defiring  that  he  would  procure  for  him  the  reft,  coute 
qui  cofi/e.  Lely  gave  me  thefe  papers,  as  the  likelieft  perfon 
to  get  them  perfefted.  I (hewed  them  to  Jenkins,  who 
faid  he  knew  the  confort  to  be  his  own  ; but  when  or  where 
compofed  he  knew  not,  and  was  unable  to  recollect  any 
more  about  it. 

“ His  fancies  were  full  of  airy  points,  grave  and  triple  move- 
ments, and  other  variety.  And  all  that  he  produced  till  his 
declining  age,  was  lively,  aCtive,  decided,  and  fanciful.  And 
of  this  kind  he  compofed  fo  much,  that  the  private  {or 
chamber)  mufic,  in  England,  was  in  a great  meafure  fup- 
plied  by  him  ; and  they  were  the  more  coveted,  becaufe  his 
ftyle  was  new,  and,  for  the  time,  difficult : for  he  could 
hardly  forbear  divifions,  and  fome  of  his  conforts  were  too 
full  of  them.  But  it  mud;  be  owned,  that  being  an  accom- 
plifhed  mafter  on  the  viol,  all  his  movements  laid  fair  for 
the  hand,  and  were  not  fo  hard  as  they  feemed. 

“ His  vein  was  lefs  happy  in  vocal  mufic,  though  he  was 
fond  of  fetting  words,  and  occafionally  of  teaching  to  fing  ; 
but  he  had  neither  voice  nor  manner  fit  for  it.  In  his 
fprightly  moments  he  made  catches,  [nothing  of  this  kind  now 
remains  of  Jenkins,  but  his  little  round  : “ A boat,  a boat, 
hafte  to  the  ferry,”  which  is  a happy  feleCtion  and  combina- 
tion of  pleafing  founds,]  and  drains  that  we  called  rants, 
with  a piece  called  “ The  Cries  of  Newgate,”  which  was 
all  humour  and  very  whimfical.  But  of  all  his  concerts,  none 
flew  about  with  his  name  fo  univerfally  as  the  fmali  piece 
called  his  “ Bells,”  or  “ The  Five  Bell  Conforte.”  In 
thofe  days  the  country  fiddlers  were  not  fo  well  fupplied 
with  light  mufic  from  London,  as  (nice  ; and  a mafter  that 
furnifhed  them  with  new  tunes,  that  they  were  able  to  play, 
was  a benefaCtor.” 

Jenkins  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-fix,  eighteen  years 
after  the  reftoration.  And  Mr.  North,  the  author  of  thefe 
memoirs,  who  was  born  in  1650,  lived  till  1733. 

Jenkins’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  back  part  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Euftatius. 

Jenkins’s  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  South 
Carolina.  N.  lat.  320  20'.  W.  long.  80'  40''. 

JENKING,  in  Mining , is  applied,  in  fome  diftri&s,  to 
the  laft  operations  in  a coal-pit,  or  fome  part  of  the  fame, 
which  is  about  to  be  abandoned  : that  of  perforating,  or 
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robbing  of  the  pillars  or  ribs  of  coal  which  have  been  left  to 
fupport  the  roof. 

JENKYNS,  David,  in  Biography,  an  intrepid  judge, 
was  born  at  Pendoylen,  in  Glamorganlhire,  and  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Edmond-hal!,  Oxford,  in  1597.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Gray’s-inn,  and  became  an  eminent  coun- 
fellor.  By  king  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  a Welch  judge, 
and  in  1645  he  was  taken  prifdner  at  Hereford  for  his 
activity  in  the  royal  caufe,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  Being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  houfe,  and  refufed  to  kneel,  for  which  he 
was  fined  1000 /.  and  remanded  to  prifon.  In  1650  an  aft 
was  palled  for  his  trial,  but  it  never  took  place.  Tie  ex- 
pected to  be  hanged,  and  declared  that  he  would  die  with 
the  bible  under  one  arm,  and  magna  charta  under  the  other. 
In  1656  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  died  in  1663.  His 
trafts  on  legal  and  political  fubjefts  were  printed  in  1681, 
in  one  vol.  iamo. 

JENNE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra, 
fituated  on  an  illand  in  the  river  Niger  or  Joliba,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  days’  journey  from  the  lake  Dibbie  in  the 
fame  river  ; about  150  miles  N.E.  of  Sego,  and  about  165 
miles  S.W.  from  TombuCloo.  N.  lat.  150  13'.  W.  long. 
o‘J  40'.  Although  the  town  of  Jenne  is  nominally  a part 
of  the  king  of  Bambarra’s  dominions,  it  is  in  faCl  a city 
of  the  Moors  ; the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  confiding 
of  Bufkreens,  or  Mahometans,  and  even  the  governor  him- 
felf  being  of  the  fame  feCl. 

Jenne,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Niphon  ; 8 
miles  N.W.  of  Kanazava. 

JENNET,  in  Horfemanjhip.  See  Horse. 

JENNIDAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 14 
miles  N.W.  of  Mahmudpour. 

JENNINGS,  David,  in  Biography,  fon  of  an  ejected  mi- 
nifter,  was  born  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicefterlhire,  in  the  year 
1691.  He  obtained  a good  dock  of  grammar  learning 
at  the  free-fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  about  the  year 
1 709  he  was  fent  to  purfue  a courfe  of  academical  ftudies 
in  London,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cbauncey.  Elaving 
finilhed  his  ftudies  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at 
an  evening  leClure  at  Rotherhithe,  and  in  1716  chofen  affift- 
ant  preacher  at  the  meeting  near  Haberdalhers-hall.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  eleCled  pallor  to  the  congregational 
church  in  Old  Gravel-Lane,  Wapping,  with  which  he  malnt 
tained  that  relation  during  forty-four  years.  Within  a year 
after  he  entered  this  charge,  he  fhewed  his  refpedt  and  at- 
tachment to  the  rights  of  confidence,  by  refufing  to  com- 
ply with  the  requifition  brought  forwards  by  many  of  the 
brethren  at  Salters-hall,  to  fign  certain  articles  relating  to 
the  Trinity.  Mr.  Jennings,  about  the  year  1730,  publilhed 
a fmall  volume  of  fermons  addreffed  to  the  young,  entitled 
“The  Beauty  and  Benefit  of  early  Piety,’’  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  publications  of  a pradtical  nature.  In  the 
year  1740  he  entered  the  lifts  againft  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
concerning  Original  Sin.  He  juftified  the  dodtrine,  and  did 
not  adt  as  the  fair  and  liberal  antagonill  ; but’  notwith- 
ftanding  their  difference  in  dodtrinal  points,  they  were  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  friendfhip  with  each  other  as  gentle- 
men. In  the  year  1743  Mr.  Jennings  was  eledted  truftee 
of  Mr.  Coward’s  charities,  and  one  of  the  ledturers  at  St. 
Helen’s  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  became  divinity  tutor, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Eames,  at  the  academy,  at  that  time 
chiefly  fupported  by  Mr.  Coward’s  funds.  In  this  work  he 
was  earneilly  intent : nothing  ever  diverted  him  from  a 
daily  attendance  in  the  ledture  room  ; and  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  office. 
The  habits  of  early  riling,  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
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bufinefs,  and  of  pundluality  in  his  engagements,  enabled  him 
to  perform  more  than  moil  men  would  have  been  able  to 
get  through.  As  a relief  to  the  ftudies  of  the  mind  he 
employed  himfelf  in  the  common  mechanical  arts  of  life. 
His  method  of  communicating  inftrudtion  was  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar, and  his  general  deportment  towards  his  pupils  af- 
fable and  friendly.  In  fome’inllances  he  was  betrayed  into 
aCls  of  illiberality,  which  ill  accorded  with  that  fpirit  which 
in  younger  life  led  him  to  refill  the  impofition  of  a formu- 
lary of  faith,  devifed  by  the  minifters  at  Salters-hall.  He 
was  determined  to  maintain,  in  his  academy,  the  reputation 
for  orthodoxy  which  it  had  acquired,  and  would  not  fufter 
young  men  to  deviate  from  his  ftandard  of  faith.  In  fome 
cafes  he  had  recourfe  to  expulfion,  although  the  characters 
of  the  pupils  thus  treated  were  moll  blamelefs  and  exem- 
plary. In  the  year  1747  Mr.  Jennings  publilhed  “An 
Introduction  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes,’’  &c.  which  main- 
tained a confiderable  degree  of  popularity  for  more  than 
half  a century.  In  1749  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s  in 
Scotland  conferred  on  the  author  the  degree  of  doClor  of 
divinity.  After  this,  he  publilhed  “ An  Appeal  to  Reafon 
and  Common  Senfe  for  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
He  died  in  September  1762,  when  he  was  feventy-one  years 
of  age.  Lie  was  highly  valued  by  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
had  the  honour  to  educate  many  pupils  who  proved  orna- 
ments to  the  diflenting  intereft,  and  have  rendered  eminent 
fervice  to  fcience  and  the  world,  fome  of  whom  Hill  fuftain, 
by  a,  diligent  application  of  great  talents,  a refpeClable  and 
commanding  rank  in  life.  After  his  death,  was  printed, 
from  a MS.  copy,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Medals,’’  confifting  of  a courfe  of  leClures  on  the  hif- 
tory,  the  nature,  fize  and  lhape; — the  orders  into  which 
they  are  to  be  dillinguilhed ; — the  impreffion  and  form,  and 
value  and  ufe  of  medals.  In  17 66  a more  elaborate  work 
was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Furneaux  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr. 
Jennings,  entitled  “ Jewilh  Antiquities  : or  a Courfe  of 
LeClures  on  the  Three  Firft  Books  of  Godwin’s  Mofes  and 
Aaron  : to  which  is  annexed  a Differtation  on  the  Hebrew 
Language  in  two  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a work  of  great 
merit,  and  deferves  the  perufal  of  all  who  would  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fcriptures,  particularly  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  A new  edition  of  the  “ Jewilh  An- 
tiquities’’ was  publilhed  about  three  years  fince,  it  having 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  very  much  called  for. 

Jennings’s  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  gulf 
of  Florida,  near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida.  N.  lat.  250  28'. 
W.  long.  8o°  28'. 

JENNY  Wren.  See  Wren. 

JENOYPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Allahabad  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Gazypour. 

JENSON,  or  Janson,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent printer  of  the  13th  century,  was  brought  up  to  the  art 
of  engraving.  He  was  taken  away  from  his  employment 
by  Lewis  XI.,  and  fent  to  Mentz  to  endeavour  to  bring 
away  the  fecret  of  the  new  difcovery  of  typography.  By 
another  account  it  fhould  feem  that  he  was  fent  on  this 
million  by  Charles  VII.  in  1458,  and  it  fays,  that  Jenfon, 
on  his  return,  finding  that  the  king  was  dead,  went  and 
fettled  elfewhere.  He  exercifed  his  profelfion  at  Venice, 
in  which  he  acquired  a high  degree  of  reputation  in  the 
the  three  branches  of  cutting  punches,  founding  types,  and 
printing.  He  formed  the  prefent  Roman  charaCler,  the 
neatnels  of  his  types  command  admiration  even  in  the 
modern  improved  Hate  of  the  art,  and  his  editions  are  in 
great  requeft  with  the  curious.  The  firft  work  which 
iffued  from  Jenfon’s  prefs  is  one  entitled  “ Decor  Puel- 
larum,”  in  1471.  Several  editions  of  Latin  books  followed, 
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of  which  the  one  of  the  lateft  date  is  l4Sr,  thought  to  be 
the  Jail  year  of  his  life. 

JENTLING,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a river  filh 
caught  in  the  Danube,  and  moil  of  the  great  rivers  in  Ger- 
many, and  called  by  the  Germans  fchead,  [cheat,  jent,  and 
happen  ; and  by  Gefner  capita  cteruleus,  the  blue  chub.  See 
(Jy  PR  I XUS  JeJes 

JENUCHSHADEG A,  in  Geography,  an  Indian  vil- 
lage in  Pennfylvania,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Alleghany  river; 
14  miles  S.  E.  from  the  outlet  of  Chataughque  lake. 

JENYNS,  Soame,  in  Biography,  the  only  fon  of  fir 
Roger  Jenyns,  of  Bottifham-hall,  Cambridgeihire,  was  born 
in  Eondon  in  1704.  He  was  educated  under  his  father’s 
roof  till  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  en- 
tered a fellow-commoner  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  itudies,  and  fpent  three  years  at  the 
univerfity,  after  which  he  entered  upon  a courfe  of  life  well 
adapted  to  a man  of  independent  fortune.  In  his  firil 
marriage  he  was  not  fortunate,  a reparation  took  place, 
which  the  lady  did  not  long  furvive  : but  his  fecond  wife 
outlived  him.  In  younger  life  he  fuftained  the  character 
of  a beau,  and  his  polite  attention  to  the  ladies  was  dif- 
played  in  his  firfi  performance,  as  an  author,  which  was  a 
poem  on  “ The  Art  of  Dancing,”  publilhed  in  1728,  and 
dedicated  to  lady  Fanny  Fielding.  From  this  period  he 
continued  to  make  himfelf  known  occafionally'  by  pieces 
in  verfe,  which  were  fufficiently  numerous  to  be  collected 
into  a volume  in  1732.  At  the  death  of  his  father  his  for- 
tune enabled  him  to  become  a reprefentative  in  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Cambridge.  He  began  his  fenatorial 
career  by  fupporting  fir  Robert  Walpole,  probably  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Whig  interefi,  and  he  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards  the  habitual  adherent  to  the  minilter 
for  the  time  being.  This  pliant  conduct  was  rewarded  by 
the.  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Board  of  T rade,  which 
he  held  from  1755,  through  every  change,  till  the  Board 
itfelf  was  abolilhed,  as  an  ufelefs  appendage  to  government, 
in  the  year  1780.  He  was  ever  inclined  to  moderate  mea- 
fures,  and  was  in  his  own  mind  againlt  the  coercion  made 
ufe  of  with  regard  to  the  Americans  ; he  wrote  in  defence  of 
dean  Tucker’s  fcheme  of  leaving  the  colonifis  to  themfelves, 
with  the  expedition,  that  when  tired  of  freedom,  they  would 
gladly  refume  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country.  As 
an  author,  Mr.  Jenyns  attained  a confiderable  lhare  of  ce- 
lebrity. His  poems  confilt  of  a variety  of  mifcellaneous 
pieces ; but  his  profe  works  are,  in  point  of  ftyle,  of  a 
fuperior  degree  of  excellence  : his  language  is  pure  and 
perfpicuous,  and  at  the  fame  time  animated  with  wit  and  ern- 
bellifhed  with  eloquence.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  pe- 
riodical publication  entitled  “ The  World,’’  and  his  papers, 
five  in  number,  are  diltinguilhed  by  humour  and  vivacity. 
In  1757  he  publilhed  a “ Free  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  in  fix  Letters.’’  To  account  for  the  exillence  of  evil 
under  the  government  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good  Being, 
he  thought  that  to  produce  good  exclufive  of  evil  is  one  of 
ihofe  impofiibilities  which  even  divine  power  cannot  accom- 
pliih.  This  related  to  natural  or  phyfical  evil : with 
refpedt  to  moral  evil  his  theory  was,  that  it  is  permitted  in 
order  to  provide  objedis  for  the  jult  infliction  of  thofe  na- 
tural evils  which  were  unavoidable.  His  work  produced 
many  able  replies,  befides  a very  fevere  and  mailerly  cri- 
tique from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  and  which  Jenyns  never  forgot  nor  for- 
gave. In  1756  he  publilhed  a pamphlet  in  favour  of  a 
“National  Militia,”  and  in  1767  another, entitled  “Thoughts 
on  the  Caufes  ar.d  Confequenees  of  the  High  Price  of  Pro- 
vilion  &c.  which  proves  that  he  paid  much  attention  to 
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political  economy.  In  1776  he  refumed  his  theological 
difeuflions  by  a work  which  was  much  read,  'viz.  “ A 
View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.” 
The  foundation  of  his  reafoning  in  this  piece  is,  that  this  re- 
ligion contains  a fyftem  ol  ethics  not  only  fuperior  to,  but 
unlike  every  thing  which  had  before  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man,  and  therefore  that  it  mull  have  had  a divine  origin. 
Fie  contends  that  it  not  only  carries  moral  purity  to  a de- 
gree beyond  what  was  ever  inculcated  by  any  fedt  of  phi- 
lofophers,  but  that  it  wholly  omits  or  difparages  many  vir- 
tues on  which  they  lay  a great  ltrcfs  ; as  valour,  patriotifm, 
and  friendfhip.  He  contends  that  it  mull  be  of  divine 
origin  becaufe  no  man  could  have  imagined  or  propofed  fuch 
a fyllern.  This  kind  of  defence  of  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion  led  to  the  fufpicion  that  he  was,  under  the  malic  oi 
friendlhip,  undermining  its  foundation,  and  he  met  with 
fome  fevere  firidtures  from  fcveral  friends  of  rational  reli- 
gion, who  were  unwilling  to  abandon  reafon  in  their  regard 
for  Chriftianity.  Uporf,  however,  a fair  and  candid  view  of 
the  fubjedt,  Mr.  Jenyns  was  probably  a very  fincere  Chrif- 
tian ; the  whole  of  his  life  and  converfation  bore  witnefs  to 
the  fincerity  of  his  views.  In  1782  he  publilhed  “ Difqui- 
fitions  on  various  Subjedts  in  thefe  he  argues  for  the 
pre-exillent  Hate  of  mankind  for  the  purpofe  of  accounting 
for  the  miferies  to  which  they  are  expofed  in  this  world  : 
and  with  regard  to  Chriitianity  he  fays  that  its  dodtrines  are 
“ fo  adverfe  to  all  the  principles  of  human  reafon,  that,  it 
brought  before  her  tribunal,  it  mull  evidently  be  con- 
demned:” but  the  chief  force  of  his  wit  and  argument  is 
directed  again!!  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  towards 
which  he  (hews  the  mofi  determined  hoftility.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  three,  in  December  1787. 
As  a country  gentleman  he  maintained  a very  refpedtable 
character  : he  was  upright  in  his  conduct,  and  exemplary 
in  the  performance  of  religious  duties.  With  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  a man  of  wit  he  joined  the  urbanity  of  a polite 
well-bred  gentleman,  and  his  focial  intercourfc  is  repre- 
fented  as  highly  engaging  and  delightful.  His  works  have 
been  collected  in  4 vols.  iamo.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  his  life. 

JEOFAILE,  or  Jeofayle,  in  Law,  a compound  of 
three  French  words  je  ay  faille,  I have  failed.  It  is  ufed 
in  a legal  lenfe,  when  the  parties  to  any  fuit  have,  in 
pleading,  proceeded  fo  far,  that  they  have  joined  iffue, 
which  finall  be  tried,  or  is  tried  by  a jury,  and  this  plead- 
ing or  ifiue  is  badly  joined,  fo  that  it  wiil  be  error  if  they 
proceed. 

In  this  cafe,  one  of  the  parties  might,  by  their  ceunlel, 
(hew  it  to  the  court,  as  well  after  verdict  given,  as  before  the 
jury  was  charged,  by  faying,  This  inquejl you  ought  not  to  take  ; 
or,  To  judgment  you  ought  not  to  go. 

But  this  occationing  great  delays  in  fuits,  for  the  redrefs 
thereof  feveral  llfitutes  were  made;  viz.  32  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  30.  by  which  it  was  enabled,  “ That  if  the  jury  have 
once  palled  upon  the  iffue,  though  afterwards  there  be  found 
a jeofaile  in  the  pleading,  yet  lhall  judgment  be  given  accord- 
ing to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.”  Other  llatutes  have  alio  been 
made  relating  to  the  fame  thing,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  king  James  I. 

The  18th  Eliz.  cap.  14.  ordains,  that  after  verdidt  given 
in  any  court  of  record,  there  lhall  be  no  flay  of  judgment, 
or  reverfal,  for  want  of  form  in  a writ,  count,  See.  or  for 
want  of  any  writ  original  or  judicial  ; or  by  reafon  of  infuf- 
ficient  returns  of  fheriffs,  Sep.  But  this  . is  not  to  extend  to 
appeals  of  felony,  indidtments,  See.  By  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  13. 
if  a verdidt  lhall  be  given  in  any  court  of  record,  the  judg- 
ment (hall  not  be  Hayed  or  reverfed  for  variance  in  form 

between 
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between  the  original  writ  or  bill,  and  the  declaration,  Sec. 
or  for  want  of  averment  of  the  party's  being  living  ; or  be- 
caufe  the  venire  facias  is  in  part  mifavvarded  ; for  mifnomer 
of  jurors ; want  of  return  of  writs,  or  becaufe  the  return 
officer’s  name  is  not  fet  to  the  return,  Sec.  The  flat.  16  & 
17  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  enafts  that  judgment  (hall  not  be  ftayed 
or  reverfed  after  verdict  in  the  courts  of  record  at  Welt- 
miniler,  Sec.  for  default  in  form  ; or  becaufe  there  are  not 
pledges  to  profecute  upon  the  return  of  the  original  writ,  or 
becaufe  the  name  of  the  fheriffis  not  returned  upon  it,  for 
default  of  alleging  the  bringing  into  court  of  any  bond.  See. 
or  for  the  omiffion  of  vi  et  armis,  or  contra  pacem  ; miltaking 
the  Chfiftian  name  or  furname  of  either  party,  or  the  fum 
of  money,  day,  month,  or  year,  Sec.  in  any  declaration  or 
pleading,  being  rightly  named  in  any  record,  &c.  preceding, 
Sc c.  Sec.  But  all  fuch  defeats  as  are  not  againlt  the  right  of 
the  matter  of  the  fuit,  or  whereby  the  iffue  or  trial  are  al- 
tered, (hall  be  amended  by  the  judges,  though  not  in  fuits 
of  appeal,  of  felony,  indiftments,  informations  on  penal 
ftatutes,  which  are  excepted  out  of  the  aft.  The  22  & 23 
Car.  II.  cap.  4.  made  this  aft  perpetual.  By  4 & 5 Ann. 
cap.  16.  all  the  ftatutes  of  jeofails  (hall  extend  to  judgments, 
entered  by  confeffion,  nil  dicit,  or  non  fum  informatus,  in  any 
court  of  record  ; and  no  fuch  judgment  (hall  be  reverfed, 
nor  any  judgment  or  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  thereon 
(hall  be  ftayed,  for  any  defeft  which  would  have  been  added 
by  thofe  ftatutes,  if  a verdift  had  been  given  ; fo  as  there 
had  been  an  original  writ  filed,  Sec.  The  3 Geo.  I.  cap.  13. 
ordains,  that,  after  verdift  given,  judgment  fhall  not  be 
ftayed  or  reverfed  for  defeft  in  form  or  fubftance,  in  any  bill 
or  writ,  or  for  variance  therein,  from  the  declaration,  or  any 
other  proceeding. 

JEOGERY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jagra.  N.  lat.  130  12'.  W.  long.  i4°37'. 

JE  OUASET,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris;  no  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

JEPHTHAH,  in  Scripture  H'flory , one  of  the  judges 
of  Ifrael,  was  a fon  of  Gilead  by  one  of  his  concubines, 
(Judg.  xi.  1,  2.)  who,  upon  his  father’s  marriage,  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  family  from  their  houfe  ; and  who,  retiring 
into  the  land  of  Tob,  became  captain  of  a band  of  rovers. 
The  I fraelites,  who  inhabited  beyond  Jordan,  being  preffed 
by  the  Ammonites,  applied  to  Jephthah  for  affiftance,  and 
offered  to  place  themfelves  under  hiscommand;  accordingly  he 
confented  to  fuccour  them  on  condition  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  would  acknowledge  him  for  their  prince.  A.M. 
2S17.  B.  C.  1 187.  Jephthah,  having  been  invefted  with  the 
chief  command,  remonftrated  with  the  king  of  the  Ammo- 
nites on  the  injuftice  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
obtaining  no  fatisfaftory  reply,  he  levied  a powerful  army, 
and  marched  againft  him  to  battle.  But  before  he  engaged, 
he  made  a vow,  that  he  would  facrifice,  orconfecrate  to  him, 
the  firft  living  creature  that  fliould  come  out  of  his  houfe  to 
meet  him  on  his  return.  The  conteft  was  foon  decided  by  a 
complete  viftery  ; and  the  conqueror,  as  he  approached 
his  houfe  at  Mizpch,  perceived  his  daughter,  an  only  child, 
advancing  to  congratulate  him  on  his  fuccefs,  with  mulic  and 
dancing,  and  other  tokens  of  filial  affection.  Recollefting 
his  vow,  the  interview  occafioned  the  moft  poignant  diftrefs  ; 
but  when  he  communicated  it  to  his  daughter,  (he  received  the 
intelligence  with  a firm  and  fubmillive  mind  ; and  determining 
toacquiefce  in  the  accompliftnnent  of  her  father’s  vow,  (he 
merely  requefted  a delay  of  two  months,  that  (he  might 
retire  with  her  companions  to  lament  her  infelicity  in  being 
devoted  to  a life  of  celibacy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ftipu- 
lated  interval,  (he  returned  to  her  father,  “ who  did  with  her 
according  to  the  yow  which  he  had  vowed.’’  As  to  the  ob» 
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jeft  of  this  vow,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fulfilled, 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
entertained  very  different  fentiments.  It  has  been  a very 
generally  received  opinion,  that  Jephthah  offered  his  daughter 
as  a burnt  facrifice  ; and  in  favour  of  this  notion  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  natural  conftruftion 
of  the  Hebrew  text ; that  there  is  no  rule,  or  precedent  in 
feripture,  to  juftify  the  praftice  of  devoting  perfons  to  per- 
petual virginity,  and  that  this  would  have  been  as  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  as  if  he  had  facrificed  her  ; that  when 
Jephthah  made  this  vow,  he  could  have  expefted  no  perion 
to  come  out  of  his  door  to  meet  him,  but  a human  perfon  ; 
that  if  he  had  intended  no  more  tiian  the  facrifice  of  a bullock, 
or  a ram,  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuch  a folemn  vow,  or 
if  he  had  meant  a brutal  facrifice,  he  would  have  vowed  the 
offering  of  hecatombs  rather  than  of  a fingle  animal,  on  an  oc- 
cafion which  he  thought  fo  important  and  interelfing  ; and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a “ cuftom  in  Ifrael,  that  the  daughters 
of  Ifrael  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah, ” 
(Judg.  xi.  39,  40.)  and  this  cuftom,  it  is  faid,  feems  to  have 
been  intended  for  an  annual  rite  in  perpetuum,  and  not  that 
they  went  yearly  to  talk  with  her,  as  long  as  (he  lived. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  writers  of  great 
celebrity,  that  Jephthah,  a judge  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
who  were  mere  worfhippers  of  the  true  God,  whofe  law  did 
not  admit  of  human  facrifices,  who  had  often  declared  his 
abhorrence  of  fuch  abominations,  and  who  had  on  this  ac- 
count rejected  the  Canaanites,  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  this  groffelt  act  of  heathen  fuperftition  ; more  efpecially 
as  his  name  is  connefted  with  other  ancient  worthies,  who  in  ■ 
the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  32.)  are  enumerated  as  illuf- 
trious  inftances  of  the  power  of  faith.  Accordingly  they 
have  argued  that  Jephthah  devoted  his  daughter  to  perpetual 
virginity,  for  the  honour,  and  in  the  fervice,  of  God.  Tiiey 
allege,  that  (lie  defined  time,  before  the  vow  was  accom- 
pliflied,  to  bewail  her  virginity,  and  not  the  lofs  of  her  life. 
(Judg.  xi.  37.)  The  objeft  of  the  vow  was,  therefore,  per- 
petual virginity,  and  not  death  ; and  Jephthah  would  natu- 
rally be  troubled,  when  his  daughter  met  him  (v.  33.)  be-, 
cauie  (he  was  his  only  child  ( v.  34.),  and  the  accompliftnnent 
of  his  vow,  in  the  milder  fenfeof  it,  would  render  his  family  ex- 
tinct in  Ifrael,  and  he  would  thus  exclude  himfelf  from  the 
profpedt  of  having  the  Meffiah  among  his  defendants.  In  fa- 
vour of  the  milder  interpretation  of  this  vow  it  is  further  plead- 
ed, that  the  words  nri£3'“nH^  rilin'1/  (Judg.  xi.  40.) 
which  we  render  ‘‘to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,’’  (liould 
be  rendered  “ to  talk  with  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,’’'  that 
is,  to  vilit  and  comfort  her  in  her  reclufe  life:  the  word 
being  juftly  rendered  (Judg.  v.  1 1 .)  to  rehearfe.  It  is  further 
faid,  that  in  the  words  n'lVJ  inW^yni  nirT’b  iTH! 
that  occur  in  Jephthah’s  vow  (Judg.  xi.  31.),  the  1 (vau) 
(hould  be  underftood  not  copulatively,  but  disjunctively  ; and 
then  the  meaning  would  be,  “ whatfoever  cometh  to  meet 
me,  fhall  either  be  the  Lord’s,  or  I will  offer  it  up  for  a burnt 
offering  that  is,  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  a creature  fit  for  fa- 
crifice. Others  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  vindicate  Jeph- 
thah’s character  from  the  blemifh  of  murder  ; they  have  alfo 
pleaded,  that  he  is  not  cenfured  in  any  part  of  fa  ere  d hiftory 
for  this  aft  ; that  God  would  not  have  given  viftory  and 
fuccefs  to  Jephthah  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Ammo- 
nites, upon  his  obliging  himfelf  under  a folemn  vow  to  offer 
a human  facrifice  ; and  that  he  is  mentioned,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  in  the  catalogue  of  believers  in  the  epillk  to 
the  Hebrews.  Although  we  can  lay  no  great  ftrefs  on 
fome  of  the  arguments  that  are  alleged  in  vindication  of 
Jephthah’s  charafter,  and  we  cannot  help  confidering  his 
vow  as  rafti  and  unguarded  ; we  rnuft  incline  to  the  more 
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favourable  opinion.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Homer 
grounded  his  fable  of  Agamemnon’s  facrific.ing  his  daughter 
Iphigenia  on  fome  tradition  of  Jephthah’s  facriiice  ; and  it 
is  urged,  that  the  name  of  Iphigenia  feems  to  be  a corruption 
of  Jephthigenia,  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  Ovid,  who 
has  dreffed  up  the  llory  in  his  way,  makes  Diana  put  a flag 
in  her  room  ; and  feems,  therefore,  to  have  blended  the  tra- 
dition of  Abraham’s  facriiice  with  that  of  Jephthah. 

Soon  after  Jephthah  was  exalted  to  that  dignified  llation, 
which  was  the  recompence  of  his  valour,  the  Ephraimites, 
envious  of  that  glory  in  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
participate,  combined  againil  him  ; but  the  contell  was  foon 
determined  by  their  entire  defeat.  The  Gileadites,  whom 
he  had  commanded,  feized  the  fords  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
put  to  death  all  thofe  fugitives  who  endeavoured  to  efcape 
into  their  own  country  ; and  in  order  to  diilinguifn  Ephraim- 
ites from  other  Ifraelites,  who  had  occafion  to  crofs  the 
river,  he  ordered  them  to  pronounce  the  word  “ Shibbo- 
leth,” fignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  and  which  was  pronounced 
“ Sibboleth”  by  thofe  of  that  tribe.  As  many,  there- 
fore, as  were  detected  by  this  ted  were  killed  without  mercy. 
The  number  of  the  Ephraimites  that  fell  on  this  occafion 
amounted  to  42,000.  After  this  event  we  know  nothing 
more  of  Jephthah,  excepting  that  he  judged  Ifrael,  or  the 
two  tribes  and  a half  beyond  Jordan,  fix  years,  and  then 
died  about  the  year  1182  B.C.  Judges,  xi.  xii.  Calmet’s 
Hilt.  Bible.  Capelli  Diatrib.  de  voto  Jephth.  Apud  Cri- 
ticos  Sacros  in  Jud.  xi.  Hallet’s  note  on  Heb.  xi.  32. 
Jenning’s  Jewifh.  Ant.  vol.  i.  b.  1.  c.  1. 

JERAAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Zareng. 

JERABEES,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  anciently  “ Gerrhas  14  miles  S.  of 
Beer. 

JERAGHI,  a town  of  Bengal;  10  miles  N.  of  Bur- 
wah. 

JERBAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Ram- 

gut- 

JERBOA,  in  Zoology.  See  Dirus  Sagitta  and  J'a- 
eulus. 

JERBOSAJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Ouoja. 

JEREJA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fonia. 

JEREMIAH,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  The  divine  writer  was  of  the  race  of 
the  ten  priefts  : the  fon  of  Hilkiah  of  Anathoth  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Fie  was  called  when  very  young  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  about  the  thirteenth  of  Jofiah,  or  628  B.C.  ; 
and  continued  in  the  difcharge  of  it  above  forty-one  years. 
Jeremiah’s  life  was  often  expofed  to  danger,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  on  account  of  his  remonffrances  againil 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  predictions,  delivered  by  him, 
which  announced  the  calamities  that  awaited  them  ; parti- 
cularly under  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Zedekiah. 
After  the  conqueft  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he 
was  fet  at  liberty  by  order  of  the  king,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
option  either  to  accompany  Nebuzaradan,  the  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon,  or  to  remain  in  Judea  with 
Gedaliah,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  miferable 
remnant  of  the  people  that  was  left  in  that  country.  Je- 
remiah preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  to  refide 
with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh.  After  the  affaffination  of  Geda- 
liah, Jeremiah,  accompanied  by  Baruch,  removed  to  Egypt. 
Of  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  life,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  He  is  faid  by  St.  Jerom,  See.  to  have  been  Honed 
to  death  by  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  where  he  refided,  for 


preaching  againil  their  idolatry  ; but  it  is  moll  likely  that 
he  died  in  Egypt,  much  advanced  in  years,  and  broken  by 
the  calamities  which  happened  to  himfelf  and  his  country. 
Some  rabbis,  however,  alfert,  that  he  returned  to  Judea,  and 
others  fay  that  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  died  there. 

There  were  feveral  collections  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies ; 
one  made  by  God's  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim, chap,  xxxvi.  2.  This  contained  all  the  prophecies 
he  had  publilhed  to  that  time,  as  well  againil  the  other 
nations  as  againil  the  Jews.  The  former  of  thefe  in  out* 
prefent  collection  are  put  by  themfelves  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  from  chap.  xlvi.  to  the  end  of  the  lalt.  But  in  the 
prefent  copies  of  the  Septuagint  they  follow  immediately 
after  the  thirteenth  verfe  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.  Ano- 
ther collection  of  thefe  prophecies,  mentioned  chap.  i.  3. 
comprehends  all  thofe  which  Jeremiah  had  uttered  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  and  were  probably  collected  by  Ba- 
ruch, his  amanuenfis,  and  are  put  together  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  time.  To  this  was  added  another  col- 
lection of  prophecies,  publilhed  about  the  time  of  his  going 
down  into  Egypt,  contained  in  chap.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  at  the 
end  of  which  Ezra,  or  fome  others,  after  the  captivity, 
added  thofe  prophecies  which  Jeremiah  delivered  again!!  the 
Gentiles.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter  was  probably  added 
by  Ezra,  and  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might 
fupply  out  of  the  public  records.  The  book  of  Jeremiah 
is  altogether  written  in  Hebrew,  except  the  eleventh  verfe 
of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Chaldee. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  great  confufion  in  the 
arrangement  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies.  A late  excellent 
commentator,  Mr.  Blaney,  . has  endeavoured,  with  great 
judgment,  to  reitore  their  proper  order,  by  a tranfpoiition 
of  the  chapters,  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necelfary.  The 
fir  ft  twelve  chapters  feem  to  contain  all  the  prophecies  that 
were  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  throne,  upon  the  depofition  of 
Jehoahaz,  Jeremiah  was  commiffioned  to  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  againil  him  and  the  people,  unlefs  they  repented 
of  their  wickednefs.  He  thus  provoked  their  indignation  ; 
and  they  accufed  him  as  a perfon  whofe  {edition  deferved 
death.  He  was  acquitted,  however,  by  the  nobles,  and  by 
a powerful  influence  preferred  from  the  king’s  vengeance. 
About  four  years  afterwards  he  predicted  the  dellruCtion  of 
Jerufalem  and  of  the  temple,  and  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
which  he  foretold  would  laft  70  years.  For  this  propfiiccy 
he  was  fent  to  prifon,  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  liie. 
Flis  prophecies  under  this  reign  are  continued  from  the 
1 3th  to  the  20th  chapter  inclufively  ; to  which  we  mull  add 
the  2 2d,  23d,  25th,  26th,  35th  and  36th  chapters,  together 
with  the  43th,  46th,  47th,  and  probably  the  48th,  as  far 
as  the  34th  verfe  of  the  49th  chapter.  Under  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  the  lafl.  king  of  Judah,  Jeremiah  was  frequently 
deputed  to  the  exercife  of  his  prophetic  office.  His  pre- 
dictions in  this  reign  were  contained  in  the  2 ill  and  24th 
chapters,  the  27th  to  the  34th,  and  the  37th  to  the  39th 
inclufively,  together  with  the  lalt  fix  verfes  of  the  49th 
chapter,  and  the  50th  and  5 ill  chapters  concerning  the  fall 
of  Babylon.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  period  of  Jere- 
miah’s life  he  delivered  the  prophecy  concerning  the  future 
reiteration  of  Ifrael  to  their  own  land,  and  the  re-eltablifh- 
ment  of  their  civil  and  religious  conllitution  under  the 
Meffiah,  comprized  in  the  3Cth  and  31ft  chapters. 

St.  Jerom  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  Ryle 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea  ; that  he  re- 
tains fomething  of  the  rullicity  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born  ; but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic,  and 

equal 
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equal  to  tliofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his  pro- 
phecy. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  ad- 
mirable leftures  of  biihop  Lowth  (fee  left,  xxi.)  relating 
to  the  charafter  of  Jeremiah  as  a writer.  “ Ifaiah,”  he 
fays,  “Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to  fly le, 
may  be  faid  to  hold  the  fame  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
Homer,  Simonides,  and  iEfchylus,  among  the  Greeks.” 
“ Jeremiah,  though  deficient  neither  in  elegance  nor  fub- 
limity,  mud  give  place  in  both  to  Ifaiah.  Jerom  feems  to 
objeft  againll  him  a fort  of  rudicity  of  language,  no  veftige 
of  which,  I mull  however  confefs,  I have  been  able  to  dif- 
cover.  His  fentiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  tiie  mod 
elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always  neat  and  compaft  ; but 
thefe  are  faults  common  to  thofe  writers,  whofe  principal 
aim  is  to  excite  the  gentler  affeftions,  and  to  call  forth  the 
tear  of  fympathy  or  furrow.  This  obfervation  is  very 
ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamentations  (fee  that  article), 
where  thefe  are  the  prevailing  pafiians  ; it  is  however  fre- 
quently inllanced  in  the  prophecies  of  this  author,  and  mod  of 
all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  (ch.  ix.  xiv.  17,  See.  xx.  14  — 
18.)  which  is  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  ol  it  is  almod  en- 
tirely hiltorical.  The  latter  part,  again,  confiding  of  the 
lix  lad  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical  (ch.  xlvi — li.  to 
v.  59.)  ; it  contains  feveral  different  predictions,  which  are 
didkiftly  marked,  and  in  thefe  the  prophet  approaches  very 
near  the  fublimity  of  Ifaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
can  fcarcely  pronounce  above  half  the  book  of  Jeremiah  to 
be  poetical.” 

The  verfion  of  Mr.  Blaney,  publiflied  in  1784,  and  ac- 
companied with  numerous  and  valuable  notes,  is  deemed  to 
be  the  bed  extant ; the  author  having  availed  himfelf  of  the 
afiidance  afforded  by  Dr.  Kennicott’s  collection,  and  other 
fources  of  information,  domellic  and  foreign.  Blaney’s 
notes.  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poefi  Prael.  left.  xxi.  Dupin. 
Lowth’s  Paraph.  Gen.  Biog. 

Jerkmiaii,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Paledine,  anciently 
called  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  \ 
6 miles  E.  of  Jerufalem. 

JEREMIE,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coad  of  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  180  16'.  W.  long.  if  15'. 

Jeremie,  a jurifdiftion,  town,  and  cape,  within  the 
bay  of  Leogane,  on  the  fouthern  peninfula  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo.  The  jurifdiftion  contains  two  parifhes,  and 
its  foil  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  culture  of  coffee.  The 
town  is  featedon  the  W.  fide  of  the  bay  ; and  point  Jeremie 
lies  in  N.  lat.  180  42'  30".  W.  long,  from  Paris  76' 52'. 

JEREMYSQUAM,  an  ifland  of  America,  in  Lin- 
coln county  and  date  of  Maine,  which,  with  Folly  ifland, 
forms  the  mouth  of  Sheepfcott  river,  in  Wifcaffet  bay. 

JERF,  a town  of  Norwegian  Lapland  ; 100  miles 

W.S  W.  of  Wardhuys. 

JERFALCON,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  gyrfalco,  a 
very  fierce,  bold,  and  large  bird,  the  larged  of  all  the  fal- 
con kind.  See  Gyrfalcon. 

JERGUER,  in  the  Cujiom  Houfe,  one  who  overfees  the 
accounts  and  conduCt  of  the  waiters. 

JERICHO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a eonfiderable  city  of 
Palelline,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  fix  miles  W.  from 
.Jordan,  and  22  almod  E.  from  Jerufalem.  It  was  fituated 
in  a fpacious  plain,  producing  all  forts  of  fruits,  efpecislly 
palm-trees,  whence  it  was  called  “ the  city  of  palm-trees.” 
Jericho  was  the  fird  city  in  Canaan  taken  by  Jofliua.  (Jofh. 
ii.  1,  2,  &c.)  in  the  year  1469  B.C.,  and  burnt  by  ffpecial 
order.  About  537  years  afterwards,  Hielof  Bethel  under- 
took to  rebuild  it  ( r Kings,  xvi.  34. ) ; and  on  this  occafion 
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lod  his  two  fons.  But  before  this  period  there  was  a city  of 
Jericho  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  place  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Jericho  of  Hiel  acquired  its  original  fplendour 
and  population  : it  was  adorned  with  a magnificent  palace 
and  other  editices  by  Herod,  and  it  gained  reputation  from 
having  been  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrid  performed  many 
miracles.  Its  importance  and  fplendour  remained  for  many 
ages,  till  at  length  it  was  fackcd  by  Vefpafian.  Adrian  re- 
eltablifhed  it  A.D.  13S,  and  after  fubfequent  difaders,  it 
was  repaired  by  the  Chri Ilians,  and  made  the  feat  of  a 
biihop  ; but  in  the  1 2th  century  it  was  finally  dedroyed  by 
the  infidels.  This  famous  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
20  dadia,  or  2-5  miles  in  circumference,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
poor  village,  called  “ Raha,”  on  a plain  fix  or  feven  leagues 
long,  by  three  wide,  round  which  are  feveral  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hot.  Indead  of  the  balm  of 
Mecca,  which  it  formerly  produced,  there  is  another  fpe- 
cies,  refembling  a plum-tree,  called  “ Zakkoun,’*  which 
yields  a fvveet  oil,  celebrated  for  healing  wounds.  This 
is  now  the  foie  commerce  of  Raha. 

Jericho,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  dated  on 
the  Elbe  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg.  N.  lat. 
52  30'.  E.  long.  12  5'. — Alfo,  the  circle  of  the  fame 
duchy,  which  includes  the  town,  alfo  Burg  and  Sandau,  and 
a few  villages. 

Jericho,  Rofe  of,  in  Botany.  See  Anastatica. 

JERICO,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  S.E.  of  Effex,  and  N.E.  of  Williilon, 
feparated  from  the  latter  by  Onion  river,  and  containing 
728  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a pod-town  of  New  York,  in  Che- 
nengo  county,  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehanna,  con- 
taining 939  inhabitants. 

JERJERAIA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Al-Modain. 

JERIM,  a fmall  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  the  feat  of  a Dola,  who  refides  in  a cadle  fituated 
on  a rock.  The  houfes  are  built  of  done,  and  of  bricks 
which  had  been  dried  in  the  fun.  After  a dry  feafon,  locuds 
are  very  numerous  in  a plain  near  this  town  ; they  are  then 
gathered  and  dried  for  winter  provifions  at  Jerim,  as  well 
as  in  other  places  of  Arabia.  The  market  is  a place  of 
amufement.  Taylors,  fhoemakers,  blackfmiths  and  other 
artifans  fat  along  the  dreets,  behind  low  walls,  and  wrought 
at  their  trades  in  the  open  air.  Surgeons  were  feen  drawing 
blood  with  a common  knife,  and  drefling  the  wound  with 
pieces  of  hartfhorn,  cut  off  at  the  root  of  the  horn.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  this  place  is  about  2000  ; 80  miles  N.E. 
of  Mocha.  N.  lat.  if  17'.  E.  long.  44'  22'. 

JERKIN,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  male  of  the  jer- 
falcon.  See  Gyrfalcon. 

JERKITTYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
hi  Bahar  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Bettiah. 

JERMAH,  oi-Germah,  atownof  Africa,  in  Fezzan, 
fuppofed  to  be  built  on  the  feite  of  Garama,  the  capital  of 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes  ; fituated  S.  of  Zueela,  and 
nearly  at  the  fame  didance  from  Mourzouk.  It  is  didin- 
guiflied,  like  Zueela,  by  numerous  herds,  efpecially  of  fhee.p 
and  goats,  that  are  obferved  around  it  ; by  the  various  and 
abundant  produce  of  its  fields  ; and  by  numerous  and  ma- 
jedie  ruins  that  indicate  its  former  fplendour  ; though  at 
prefent  the  houfes  are  cottages  built  of  clay  ; 60  miles 
S.E.  of  Mourzouk. 

JERMOLI,  in  Biography,  the  principal  tenor  finger  in 
the  comic  opera,  fueceeded  Trebbi  in  1777,  when  the 
Todi  was  the  fird  Buffa.  Neither  his  voice,  aftion,  or 
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ftyle  of  finging,  yvere  of  the  firft  clafs,  or  above  mediocrity  ; 
and  when  Lovattini  quitted  this  country,  he  left  a blank  in 
the  comic  opera,  which  has  never  fince  been  filled  up  to  our 
iatisfaftion. 

JERMUK,  in  Geography , a river  of  Syria,  anciently 
" Hieromax,”  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  near 
its  fouthern  extremity. 

JEROM,  or  Jerome,  St.,  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  father  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  at  Stridon,  on  the  confines  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  probably  about  the  year  342  ; 
though  others  date  his  birtli  in  329,  330,  01-331  ; and  as 
he  died  in  the  year  420,  they  fay  that  he  was  about  90 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  Several  circumftances  corrobo- 
rate the  former  ftatement,  afligned  by  Lardner  as  the  era  of 
his  birth.  He  commenced  his  ftudiesin  grammar  and  other 
parts  of  literature  at  Rome,  where  he  relided  at  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Julian’s  death.  Donatus,  the  celebrated  gram- 
mariani  was  one  of  his  preceptors  ; and  his  ftudies  in  logic 
and  various  branches  of  philofophy  were  directed  by  other 
teachers.  His  application  and  proficiency  were  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  at  an  early  period  of  life  ; and  it  appears  that, 
during  his  rciidence  at  Rome,  he  cultivated  the  theory  and 
praftice  of  rhetoric,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exten- 
five  acquaintance  with  theology  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and 
alfo  with  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
celled. From  Rome  he  removed  to  Gaul ; and  at  Aquileia 
he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rufinus,  a prefby- 
ter  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  having 
collefted,  while  he  was  in  the  weftern  empire,  a confiderable 
library,  to  which  in  the  progrefs  of  his  life  he  made  many 
valuable  additions.  From  Italy  he  went  into  the  Ealt, 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years,  partly  in  the  deferts  of  Syria, 
partly  at  Antioch,  and  partly  at  Conftantinople.  At  An- 
tioch he  was  ordained  prefbyter  by  Paulinus  in  378  ; ac- 
cepting the  office  on  condition  that  he  fhould  not  be  confined 
to  one  church,  or  be  drawn  away  from  that  monadic  life 
which  he  conceived  to  be  mod  favourable  to  the  profecution 
of  his  ftudies.  On  this  kind  of  life  he  feems  to  have  entered 
when  he  was  30  years  of  age  ; and  though  during  a period  of 
four  years  he  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental 
languages,  and  with  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which 
affifted  him  in  underftanding  and  interpreting  the  feriptures, 
the  aufterities  he  praftifed  had  fo  impaired  his  health,  that 
it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  return  to  Antioch,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  ftrength.  The  church  at  Antioch  was  at 
this  time  diftrafted  by  contending  parties  ; but  Jerome  de- 
clined taking  a decided  part  with  either  of  them,  till  he 
had  obtained  a letter  from  Damafus,  bifhop  of  Rome, 
which  determined  him  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Paulinus. 
Having,  after  his  ordination,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, relided  for  fome  time  at  Bethlehem,  he  made  an  ex- 
curfion  from  thence  to  Conftantinople,  with  a view  ©f  deriv- 
ing benefit  from  the  inftruftions  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  from  whom  he  learned,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges, 
the  right  method  of  expounding  the  holy  feriptures.  In 
the  year  382,  he  accompanied  Paulinus,  bilhop  of  Antioch, 
and  Epiphanius,  bifhop  of  Salamis  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
to  Rome  ; and  here  he  was  employed  by  pope  Damafus,  as 
his  fecretary,  in  condufting  a variety  of  negotiations  for 
extending  the  authority  of  the  papal  power.  In  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  a fociety  of  Roman  ladies,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  a religious 
life,  which  Damafus  afligned  him,  he  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  pope  ; but  not  without  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  thofe  weak  fe- 
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males,  who  abandoned  their  ftations  in  civil  fociety,  and 
mifapplied  their  wealth  to  the  fupport  of  ufelels  and  perni- 
cious inftitutions.  He  had  likewife  other  enemies,  who 
difapproved  the  freedom  with  which  he  reprehended  the 
corrupt  manner  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vices  of  the  people. 
Another  circumftance  that  rendered  his  fituation  at  Rome 
unpleafant  to  him  was  the  part  he  took  in  his  difputes  with 
the  followers  of  Origen,  whom  he  had  often  commended, 
and  many  of  whofe  works  he  had  tranflated  into  Latin,  but 
whofe  peculiar  opinions  he  now  oppofed  as  heretical.  The 
Origenifts  were  thus  exafperated,  and  circulated  fome 
fcandalous  but  unfounded  reports  of  a difreputable  con- 
nection with  Paula,  in  whofe  houle  he  lodged,  and  who  af- 
terwards, with  her  daughter,  followed  him  to  the  Eaft.  (See 
Eustochium.)  Jerome,  thus  difquieted  at  Rome,  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  Eaft  ; and  the  death  of  Damafus 
haltened  the  execution  of  his  purpofe  ; and  in  385  he  em- 
barked on  board  a ffiip  bound  for  Antioch.  From  Antioch 
he  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  pretends  to  have  been  witnefs 
to  a number  of  miracles,  which  have  gained  little  credit, 
either  among  Proteftants  or  refpeftable  Catholics.  In 
Egypt  he  attended  the  left ures  of  the  learned  Didymus,  and 
he  vilited  the  monafteries  in  the  defert  of  Nitria.  In  385  he 
fettled  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  joined  by  Paula  and  other 
ladies  who  had  followed  him  from  Rome,  as  well  ashy  many 
other  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who  admired  his  piety,  and 
who  were  attached  to  his  ftrift  difeipline.  At  Bethlehem 
Paula  founded  a church  and  four  monafteries,  one  for  men, 
which  was  committed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  Jerome,  and 
three  for  women,  over  which  file  herfelf  prefided.  In  this 
fituation  he  employed  his  talents  and  learning  to  many  ufe- 
ful  purpofes,  in  the  education  of  feveral  young  perfons  of 
rank,  and  in  the  compoiition  of  various  works,  that  refleft 
honour  on  his  name  and  memory  : and  he  might  have  been 
as  happy  as  he  was  ufeful,  if  he  had  not  indulged  an  intem- 
perate deteftation  of  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and  engaged 
in  numerous  ardent  coirtefts  with  thofe  who  defended  and 
propagated  them.  In  410  the  monaftery  of  Jerome  afford- 
ed an  afylum  to  many  of  t’nofe  fugitives  who  fought  relief  in 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  ravages  of  the  Goths,  who  laid 
Italy  wafte,  and  befieged  Rome  ; but  fuch  was  the  unjufti- 
fiab1  bigotry  of  his  temper,  that  he  excluded  all  who  fa- 
voured the  opinions  of  Origen  from  a fharein  his  hofpitality. 
At  Bethlehem  Jerome  terminated  his  life  in  the  year  420. 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  difpute  Jerome’s  title  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Latin  fathers. 
This  title  is  evinced  by  the  teftimony  of  the  bell  judges,  and 
by  the  numerous  works  of  which  he  was  the  author.  His 
judgment,  however,  was  not  found  and  diferiminating  ; nor 
was  his  reafoning  perfpicuous  and  accurate  ; and  his  ityle  has 
been  juftly  repreiented  as  more  declamatory  than  argumenta- 
tive. But  the  acrimony  of  his  temper,  and  the  total  want 
of  candour  that  appears  in  his  controverfial  writings,  throw 
a dark  fhade  over  all  his  other  good  qualities.  “ His  com- 
plexion,’’ fays  Moffieim,  “ was  exceffively  warm  and  chole- 
ric ; his  bitternefs  again  ft  thofe  who  differed  from  him  ex- 
tremely keen  ; and  his  thirft  of  glory  infatiable.  He  was 
fo  prone  to  cenfure,  that  feveral  perfons,  whofe  lives  were 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  even  exemplary,  became  the 
objefts  of  his  unjuft  accufationsA  The  learned  Cave  fays, 
“ he  was  a very  hot  and  furious  man,  who  exercifed  no 
command  over  his  paflions.  When  once  provoked,  he  treated 
his  adverfaries  in  the  rougheft  manner,  and  did  not  even  ab- 
ftain  from  inveftivc  and  fatire  ; witnefs  what  he  has  written 
againft  Rufinus,  who  was  once  his  friend,  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem, Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  others.  Upon  thefe  men, 
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when  they  gave  him  the  flighted.  provocation,  he  poured 
forth  a torrent  of  all  the  abuiive  terms  which  he  could  de- 
vife,  without  any  regard  to  their  perfons,  dignity,  or  learn- 
ing.” His  behaviour  to  the  Origenills  ; his  declaration 
principally  refpefling  fuch,  “ we  receive  and  entertain  all 
ftrangers  without  regard  to  merit  ; none  are  excepted  but 
heretics  ;”  and  his  other  declaration  in  his  controverfy  with 
Ruiinus,  “ let  us  but  have  the  fame  faith,  and  we  are  recon- 
ciled,5’ preclude  the  charge  of  want  of  candour,  if  we  fay 
that  Jerome  would  not  have  confined  himielf  to  the  mere  abufe 
and  inventive  of  words,  if  he  had  been  entrufted  with  power. 
There  is  but  a Hep  between  ftarving  heretics  in  diftrefs,  and 
tying  them  to  the  itake.  None  can  approve  of  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  extols  celibacy  and  virginity,  fo  as  to  feem 
to  difparage  the  marriage  ftate  ; and  of  his  culpable  credu- 
lity we  have  ample  evidence.  The  candid  Lardner,  without 
difguifing  or  condemning  the  charges  which  have  been  al- 
leged againft  him  upon  the  belt  authority  by  others,  allows 
him  to  bear  tellimony  in  his  own  favour,  and  he  acquits  him 
from  the  imputation  of  vanity  : thus  he  fpeaks  [of  himfelf 
in  various  pafiages  collected  from  his  works  : “ That 
he  had  been  from  the  beginning  diligent  and  inquifitive  ; 
that  all  his  days  he  had  been  employed  in  the  fchools  of 
rhetoricians  and  philofophers,  or  in  reading  the  fcriptures 
ot  the  Old  and  New  Teltament ; that,  befide  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  He- 
brew ; that  he  did  not  rely  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
underllanding  in  interpreting  the  fcriptures,  but  confulted 
other  commentators,  and  was  willing  to  improve  by  their 
labours ; that  he  never  thought  himfelf  too  old  to  learn,  but 
embraced  all  opportunities  of  in'creafing  in  knowledge  ; that 
he  was  not  employed,  as  many  monks  were,  in  making 
balkets  of  rulhes,  and  Ikreens  of  palm-leaves,  to  get  a liveli- 
hood, but  in  ftudying  the  fcriptures,  and  putting  out  correct 
editions  of  them.’’ 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Jerome,  the  moll  ufeful  are  his 
Interpretations  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  thofe  of  his 
letters,  which  contain  critical  remarks  and  dilfertations  on 
particular  texts  in  the  bible.  The  principal  of  his  works, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Cave  and  Dupin,  are,  a new  Latin 
veriion  of  the  whole  “ Old  Tellament,”  from  the  Hebrew, 
accompanied  with  a corrected  edition  of  the  ancient  verfion 
of  the  “ New  Tellament,’5  which,  after  having  been  at  fir  11 
much  oppofed,  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  church,  and 
is  commonly  diltinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  “ Vulgate,” 
which  fee  ; “ Commentaries5’  on  moll  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tellament  ; “ A Treatife  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  Ecclefialtical  Authors  ;”  “ A Continuation  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius  moral,  critical,  hiitorical,  and 
mifcellaneous  “ Letters.”  The  firlt  printed  edition  of  his 
works  was  that  at  Bafil,  under  the  care  ofErafmus,  1516 — 
1526,  in  fix  vols.  folio,  of  which  there  have  been  feveral 
fubfequent  impreffions  at  Lyons,  Rome,  Paris,  and  An- 
twerp. The  moll  correCl  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  by  Father 
Martianay,  a BenediCline  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  1693 — 1706,  in  five  vols.  fol.  Cave,  IJ.  L.  vol.  i. 
Dupin.  Molheim.  Jortin's  Rem.  E.  PI.  b.  ii.  pt.  ii.  Lard- 
ner’s  Works,  vol.  v.  Gen.  Biog. 

In  Jerom’s  works  many  particulars  occur  relative  to  the 
mufic  of  his  time,  and  the  chants  of  the  church,  efpecially 
in  his  commentary  on  the  epillle  to  the  Ephefians,  ch.  7. 
ver.  19.  p.  652,  where  there  is  a memorable  palfage  in  fa- 
vour of  'ecclefialtical  linging:  “ Speaking  to  yourlelves  in 
pfalms  and  hymns,  and  Spiritual  fongs,  linging  and  making- 
melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord,”  cries  out,  “ Audiant  hasc 
adolefcentuli : audiant  hi  quibus  pfallendi  in  ecclefia  officium 
ell,  Deo  non  vo.ce,  fed  corde  cantandum  : nee  in  Tragoe- 


dorum  modum  guttur  et  fauces  dulci  medicamine  collinien- 
das,  ut  in  ecclefia  theatrales  moduli  audiantur  et  cantica,  fed 
in  timore,  in  opere,  in  feientia  feripturarum.” 

Jerome  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  city 
in  which  he  was  born,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  which  he  fought  after  in  all  the  more  confider- 
able  cities  of  Europe;  particularly  in  thofe  of  Prague,  Paris, 
Heidelberg,  Cologn,  and  Oxford.  In  the  four  former 
univerfities  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in 
one  of  them  to  that  of  D.D.  in  the  year  1399.  At  the  latter 
place  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Wickliff, 
many  of  which  he  tranllated  into  his  native  language.  Upon 
his  return  to  Prague,  in  the  year  1400,  he  openly  avowed 
himfelf  a follower  of  Wickliff,  and  became  attached  to  Hufs, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  Bohemia,  which  had 
efpoufed  the  doftrines  of  the  Britifh  reformer.  Jerome, 
though  fuperior  to  Hufs  in  abilities  and  learning,  was  not 
fo  well  qualified  as  the  leader  of  a party,  becaufe,  with  all 
his  great  and  good  qualities,  he  wanted  that  gentle,  con- 
ciliatory temper  for  which  Hufs  was  diftinguifhed.  They 
both  concurred,  however,  in  ardent  efforts  for  reftraining  the 
defpotifm  of  the  papal  court,  and  reforming  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  clergy.  In  the  year  1410  he  was  invited  by  the 
king  of  Poland  to  regulate  the  univerfity  at  Cracow  ; from 
Poland  he  went  to  Hungary,  in  which  country  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy  ; and  upon  his  removal  to  Vienna  he  was 
imprifoned  on  account  of  his  opinions,  but  obtained  his 
liberty  in  confequence  of  the  folicitation  of  the  univerfity 
of  Prague.  As  foon  as  he  heard  that  his  friend  Hufs  was 
at  Conllance,  ready  to  appear  before  the  Council,  he  pa- 
thetically exhorted  him  to  maintain  a firm  and  unyielding 
temper  in  this  great  trial,  and  firenuoufiy  to  infill  upon  the 
corrupt  fiate  of  the  clergy,  and  the  neceffity  of  reformation, 
alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  Ihould  receive  in- 
formation in  Bohemia,  that  his  adverfaries  were  likely  to  over- 
power him,hewould  immediately  repair  to  Conllance,  and  give 
him  every  kind  of  aflillance  in  his  power.  Hufs  earneltly  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  as  equally  un- 
profitable to  him  and  dangerous  to  Jerome  himfelf;  but  he  was 
invincible,  and  arrived  at  Conllance  on  the  fourth  of  April, 
1415,  about  three  months  before  the  death  of  Hufs.  Al- 
though he  entered  the  town  privately,  his  vifit  and  the  defign 
of  it  was  foon  made  public  ; and  he  was  informed  by  his 
friends  that  he  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  Hufs,  and  that  the 
council,  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  hear  him,  intended 
to  feize  him.  In  thefe  circumllances  he  thought  it  moll 
prudent  to  retire,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Iberling,  an 
imperial  town  about  a mile  from  Conllance*  From  this 
place  he  addrelfed  a letter  to  the  emperor,  profefiing  his 
readinefs  to  appear  before  the  council,  if  that  prince  would 
give  him  a fafe-condu£l.  But  Sigiimund  had  the  honefty 
to  refufe.  Jerome  then  tided  the  council,  but  could  obtain 
no  favourable  anfwer.  In  this  Hate  of  perplexity  he  polled 
papers  in  all  the  public  places  of  Conllance,  avowing  him- 
felf prepared  to  appear  at  Conllance  in  defence  of  his  cha- 
racter and  dodlrine,  which  had  been  much  defamed  ; and 
alfo  his  refolution  to  retradl  every  error  that  Ihould  be 
proved  againft  him,  on  condition  that  the  faith  of  the  coun- 
cil might  be  pledged  for  his  fecurity.  As  he  received  no 
anfwer  to  thefe  papers,  he  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Bohemia, 
carrying  with  him  a certificate  figned  by  feveral  of  the  Bo- 
hemian nobility  then  at  Conllance,  which  teltified  that 
he  ufed  all  poffible  means,  which  prudence  fuggelled,  in 
order  to  procure  a hearing.  At  a village,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Foreft,  Jerome  fell  by  accident  into  company 
with  fome  priefts,  and  a converfation  occurring  with  re- 
ference to  the  council  of  Conllance,  Jerome  became  warm, 
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and  among;  oilier  fevere  things  he  called  that  affembly  the 
“ lchool  of  the  devil,''  and  “ a fynagogtie  of  iniquity.’’  The 
prielfs,  incenfed  by  this  language,  informed  againft  him  to 
the  chief  magiftrates,  by  whom  he  was  arrelfed  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Sultzbach.  The  duke,  having 
Jerome  in  cuftody,  wrote  to  the  council  for  directions  ; and 
he  was  delired  to  fend  his  prifoner  immediately  to  Con- 
fiance.  The  elector-palatine  then  met  him,  and  conducted 
him  in  triumph  to  the  town  ; himfelf  riding  on  horfeback, 
with  a numerous  retinue,  who  led  Jerome,  in  fetters,  by  a 
long  chain,  after  him.  As  foon  as  he  was  brought  before 
the  council,  the  clamour  againft  him  became  loud  and  tu- 
multuous ; and  among  others,  who  difgraced  themfelves  on 
this  oceafion,  was  John  Gerfon,  chancellor  of  the  univerlity 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  moft  learned,  as  well  as  the  mod  knowing 
men  of  his  time,  but  dellitute  of  that-  candour  which  ufually 
attends  knowledge.  In  the  chancellor’s  invedlive  and  re- 
proach the  redlors  of  the  univerfities  of  Cologn  and  Hiedel- 
berg  concurred  ; but  Jerome  had  no  opportunity  of  replying. 
A thoufand  voices  bur  It  out  from  every  quarter,  “ Away 
with  him  ! burn  him  ! burn  him  !”  After  an  interval  of 
about  half  an  hour  the  tumult  partly  fubfided  ; and  J romc, 
availing  himfelf  of  a monrentary  paufe,  Looked  round  the 
alFembly  with  a noble  air,  and  cried  out  aloud,  “ Since 
nothing  can  fatisfy  you  but  my  blood,  God’s  will  be  done.” 
He  was  then  carried  from  the  affembly  into  a dungeon,  under 
the  cuftody  of  a guard.  Whilft  he  was  ruminating  upon  his 
approaching  fate  ir»  this  cell,  he  heard  a voice  addrelling  him 
in  thefe  words,  “ Fear  not,  Jerome,  to  die  in  the  caufe  of 
that  truth,  which,  during  thy  life,  thou  haft  defended.” 
“ Whofoever  thou  art,”  replied  the  intrepid  prifoner,  di- 
redfing  his  eyes  to  the  window  from  which  the  voice  feemed 
to  proceed,  “ who  dcigneft  to  comfort  an  abjedf  man,  I give 
thee  thanks  for  thy  kind  office.  I have  indeed  lived  defending 
what  I thought  the  truth  : the  hardeft  talk  yet  remains,  to  die 
for  its  fake;  but  God,  I hope,  will  fupport  me  againlt  fleffi  and 
blood.”  The  guard  was  alarmed,  and  Maddonwitz,  who  had 
rendered  fervices  to  Hnfs,  was  difeovered  to  be  the  offender. 
This  incident  was  a pretence  for  a more  fevere  treatment 
of  Jerome,  who  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a ftrong  tower, 
where,  his  hands  being  tied  behind  his  neck,  he  was  left  to 
hmguiffi  in  that  painful  pofture  for  two  days,  without  any 
aliment  befides  bread  and  water.  Thefe  feverities  were  in- 
flicted with  the  defign  of  forcing  him  to  make  a recantation  ; 
an  1 the  ilhiefs  which  they  occalioned,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
he  urged  the  council  to  allow  him  a confeffor,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  preffing  him  with  arguments  to  this  purpofe. 
Jerome,  however,  remained  immoveable.  A fimilar  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  him  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hufs  ; but  he  was  (till  invincible.  However,  though  he 
was  not  to  be  fubdued  by  the  fimple  fear  of  death,  impri- 
fonment,  chains,  hunger,  ficknefs,  and  even  torture,  through 
a iuccellion  of  many  months,  was  too  great  a trial  for 
human  nature.  Three  times  was  he  brought  before  the 
council,  and  carried  back  to  the  horrors  of  his  dungeon, 
before  his  enemies  could  prevail  againft  him.  At  length  he 
began  to  waver  ; and  on  the  23d  of  September,  a fatal  day, 
which  he  recollected  with  ffiame  and  grief,  he  read  a loud  and 
ample  recantation  of  all  the  opinions  he  had  maintained, 
couched  in  words  diredled  by  the  council  In  this  paper  he 
acknowledged  the  errors  of  Wickliff  and  Hufs,  entirely  af- 
fented  to  the  condemnation  of  the  latter,  and  declared  him- 
felf,  in  every  article,  a firm  believer  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Having  thus  adled  againft  his  confcience,  he  re- 
tired from  the  council  with  a heavy  heart.  His  chains,  in- 
deed, were  taken  away  ; but  the  load  was  transferred  from 
lus  body  to  his  mind.  Vain  were  the  careffes  of  thofe  about 
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him:  they  only  mocked  his  lorrow.  His  prifon  was  now 
indeed  a gloomy  folitude.  The  anguifh  of  his  own  thoughts 
had  made  it  fuch.  Paletz  and  Du  Caffis,  the  chief  ma- 
nagers againft  him,  foon  perceived  this  change  ; and  they 
determined  to  bring  him  to  a new  trial.  Several  perfons, 
however,  and  particularly  the  cardinals  of  Cambray  and 
Florence,  objected  to  a new  trial.  But  their  endeavours 
were  ineffectual,  a torrent  of  zeal  and  bigotry  bore  down  all 
oppoiition  ; and  even  the  learned  Gerfon  again  difgraced 
himfelf  by  joining  in  the  tumultuous  clamour  ; with  great 
indecency  employing  his  pen,  as  well  as  his  tongue,  upon 
this  occalion.  This  kind  of  agitation  continued  for  half  a 
year:  fo  that  it  was  not  till  May  in  the  year  1416,  when 
Jerome  was  called  again  before  the  council.  The  proipett 
afforded  him  pleafure,  and  he  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  publicly  that  fhameful  defection,  which  hung 
fo  heavy  upon  him.  The  chief  articles  alleged  againlt  him 
were,  his  adherence  to  the  errors  of  Wickliff — his  having  had 
a picture  of  that  heretic  in  his  chamber,  arrayed  in  the  com- 
mon ornaments  of  a faint — his  counterfeiting  the  feal  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  in  favour  ol  Wickliff — his  defpiiing  the 
authority  of  the  church  after  excommunication  — and  his 
denial  of  tranfubftantiation.  Having  proteiled  his  innocence, 
and  given  a circumllantial  detail  of  his  coming  to  Conftance, 
and  of  all  that  had  ffnee  befallen  him,  he  raifed  his  voice, 
and  having  expreffed  himfelf  with  fome  afperity  againft  ins 
accufers,  he  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  lay  himfelf 
more  open  to  them  than  he  had  yet  done.  He  then,  with 
great  emotion,  declared  before  the  whole  affembly,  that  the 
fear  of  death  only  had  induced  him  to  retraft  opinions  which 
from  his  heart  he  maintained  : that  he  had  done  injuilice  to 
the  memory  of  thofe  two  excellent  men,  John  Wickliff  and 
John  Hufs  ; whofe  examples  he  revered,  and  in  whofe  doc- 
trine he  was  determined  to  die.  He  concluded  with  a fe- 
vere invedlive  againft  the  clergy  ; the  depravity  of  whofe 
manners,  he  faid,  was  now  every  where  notorious.  His 
fpeech  produced  a wonderful  effect  on  the  whole  affembly  ; 
and  many  wifhed  that  his  life  might  be  faved.  His  judges, 
however,  precipitated  the  paffing  of  fentence  ; and  on  the 
fame  day,  or  a few  days  after,  he  was  condemned  for  having 
held  the  errors  of  Wickliff,  and  for  apollatizing.  He  was 
then  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power,  and,  at- 
tired with  a cap  like  that  with  which  Hufs  had  been  adorned, 
he  was  led  to  execution.  The  poll  to  which  he  was  chained 
was  hewn  into  a monftrous  and  uncouth  figure  of  Hufs,  and 
ornamented  into  a ridiculous  likenels  of  him.  When  the 
wood  began  to  blaze,  he  fang  a hymn  ; and  when  the  flames 
fcorched  him,  he  was  heard  to  cry  out  “ O Lord  God  ! 
have  mercy  upon  me  !”  arid  a little  afterwards,  “ Thou 
knowell  how  I have  loved  the  truth.”  The  wind  parting 
the  flames,  his  body,  full  of  large  Millers,  exhibited  a dread- 
ful fpedlacle  to  the  beholders  ; his  lips  continued  itill  moving, 
as  if  actuated  by  intenfe  devotion.  During  a full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  difeovered  the  iigns,  not  only  of  life,  but 
of  intelledl.  Even  his  enemies  thought  the  rage  of  his 
judges  purfued  him  too  far,  when  they  faw  his  wretched  co- 
verlet, and  the  other  miferable  garniture  of  his  prifon,  by 
their  order,  confumed  in  the  fire  after  him  ; and  his  allies, 
as  thofe  of  Hufs  had  been,  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

The  celebrated  Poggio  of  Florence  was  prefent  at 
the  trial  of  Jerome,  and  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Leonard 
Aretine,  has  given  an  intereiling  account  of  it.  For  the 
whole  letter  we  refer  to  Shepherd’s  life  of  Poggio  Braccio- 
lini,  and  for  feveral  extradls  to  Gilpin’s  life  of  Jerome. 
“ It  was  indeed  amazing,”  fays  this  celebrated  writer,  “to 
hear  with  what  force  of  expreffion,  with  what  fluency  of 
language,  and  with  what  excellent  reafoning  lie  anfwered  his 
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r.dverfaries  ; nor  Was  I lefs  ftruck  with  the  gracefuinefs  of 
his  manner  ; the  dignity  of  his  aftion  ; and  the  firmnefs  and 
conllancy  of  his  whole  behaviour.”’ — “ Here,”  faid  Jerome,” 
as  cited  by  this  writer,  handing  in  the  midft  of  the  al- 
fembly,  “ here  is  jullice  j here  is  equity.  Befet  by  my 
enemies  t I am  already  pronounced  a heretic  ; I am 
condemned,  before  I am  examined. —Were  you  Gods 
omnifcient,  inftead  of  an  affembly  of  fallible  men,  you 
could  not  adt  with  more  fuffieiency.  Error  is  the  lot 
ot  mortals  ; and  you,  exalted  as  you  are,  are  fubjeft  to  it. 
But  confider,  that  the  higher  you  are  exalted,  of  the  more 
dangerous  confequence  are  your  errors. — As  forme,  I know 
I am  a wretch  below  your  notice  : but  at  leaf!  confider,  that 
an  unjuft  adtion,  in  fuch  an  affembly,  will  be  of  dangerous 
example.”  When  Jerome  was  accufed  of  hating  and  de- 
faming the  holy  fee,  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  prelates, 
and  the  whole  eftate  of  the  clergy,  he  ftretched  out  his 
hands,  and  laid,  in  a mo  ft  moving  accent,  “ On  which  fide, 
reverend  fathers,  Hi  all  I turn  me  forredrefs  ? whom  fhall  I 
implore  ? whofe  affiftance  can  I expedt  ? which  of  you  hath 
not  this  malici  us  charge  entirely  alienated  from  me  ? which 
of  you  hath  it  not  changed  from  a judge  into  an  inveterate 
enemy  ? — It  was  artfully  alleged  indeed  ! Though  other 
parts  of  their  charge  were  of  lefs  moment,  my  aecufers 
might  well  imagine,  that  if  this  were  fattened  on  me,  it 
could  not  fail  of  drawings  upon  me  the  united  indignation 
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of  myjudges.” 

On  the  third  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  what  had  paft 
was  recapitulated  ; when  Jerome,  having  obtained  leave, 
though  with  feme  difficulty,  to  fpeak,  began  his  oration 
with  a prayer  to  God  ; whofe  divine  affiftance  he  pathetically 
implored.  He  then  obferved,  that  many  excellent  men,  in 
the  annals  of  hiftory,  had  been  oppreffed  by  falfe  witneffes, 
and  condemned  by  unjuft  judges.  Beginning  with  profane 
hi llory,  he  inftanced  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  captivity  of 
Plato,  the  baniffiment  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  unjuft 
fufferings  of  many  others.  He  then  inftanced  the  many 
worthies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
Mofes,  Joffiua,  Daniel,  and  almoft  all  the  prophets  ; and 
laftly  thofe  of  the  New,  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Stephen, 
and  others,  who  were  condemned  as  feditious,  profane,  or 
immoral  men.  An  unjuft  judgment,  he  faid,  proceeding 
from  a laic  was  bad  ; from  a prieft,  worfe  ; ftill  worfe  from 
a college  of  pnefts  ; and  from  a general  council,  fuperla- 
tively  bad. — Thefe  things  he  fpoke  with  fuch  force  and  em- 
phafis,  as  kept  every  one’s  attention  awake. 

“ The  perjured  witneffes,”  faid  Jerome,  “ who  have  ap- 
peared agair.ft  me,  have  won  their  caufe  ; but  let  them  re- 
member they  have  their  evidence  once  more  to  give  before 
a tribunal,  where  falfhood  can  be  no  dilguife.” 

“ His  voice,”  fays  Poggio,  “ was  fvveet,  diftindl,  and  full  : 
his  adlion  every  way  the  moil  proper,  either  to  exprels  indig- 
nation, or  to  raife  pity  ; though  he  made  no  affedted  applica- 
tion to  the  paffionsof  his  audience.  Firm  and  intrepid  he  ftood 
before  the  council ; collected  in  himfelf ; and  not  only  con- 
temning, but  feeming  even  defirous  of  death.  The  greateft 
character  in  ancient  ftory  could  not  poffibly  go  beyond  him. 
If  there  is  any  jullice  in  hiftory  this  man  will  be  admired  by 
all  polterity. — I fpeak  not  of  his  errors  let  thefe  reft  with 
him.  What  I admired  was  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and 
amazing  acutenefs.  God  knows  whether  thefe  things  were 
not  the  ground-work  of  his  ruin. 

“ With  a cheerful  countenance,  and:  more  than  Stoical 
conftancy,  he  met  his  fate  ; fearing  neither  death  itfelf,  nor 
the  horrible  form  in  which  it  appeared.  When  he  came  to 
the  place,  he  pulled  off  his  upper  garment,  and  made  a fhort 
prayer  at  the  Hake  : to  which  he  wasfoon  after  bound  with 
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wet  cords,  and  an  iron  chain  ; and  inclofed  as  high  as  his 
brealt  with  faggots. 

“ Obferving  the  executioner  about  to  fet  fire  to  the  wood 
behind  his  back,  he  cried  out  c Bring  thy  torch  hither. 
Perform  thy  office  before  my  face.  Had  I feared  death,  I 
might  have  avoided  it.’ 

l<  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze,  he  fang  an  hymn,  which 
the  violence  of  the  flames  fcarcely  interrupted. 

“ Thus  died  this  prodigious  man.  The  epithet  is  not 
extravagant.  I was  my  felt  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  whole  be- 
haviour. Whatever  his  life  may  have  been,  his  death, 
without  doubt,  is  a noble  leffen  of  philofophy.”  See 
Bkacctolim. 

Jerome  de  Santa  Ff,,  a learned  Spanifh  Jew  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  whofe  original  name  was  Jofhua  Larcbi.  He 
became  a Chriftian,  and  upon  his  baptifm  changed  his  name 
for  that  under  which  he  has  been  juft  deferibed.  He  was 
phyfician  to  Peter  de  Luna,  who  was  chofen  pope  by  the  car- 
dinalsat  Avignon  in  oppolition  to  Boniface  IX.,  and  took  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.  When  this  pontiff  was  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1412,  he  ordered  a public  conference  to  be  held 
between  feme  learned  Chriilians  at  Tortofa,  and  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated Jewiffi  rabbis  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  Meffiah’s  character,  and  the  evidence  brought 
forwards  to  prove  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  that  perfon  ;. 
on  this  occaiion  Jerome  acquitted  himielr  with  credit  to  his 
own  learning  and  abilities,  and  to  the  new  faith  which  he  had 
embraced.  In  the  following  year  he  presented  to  the  pope 
a treatife  in  confutation  of  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  and 
another  againft  the  Talmud,  which  are  faid  to  have  produced: 
fuch  an  r.npreffion  upon  the  Jew's,  that  more  than  live  thou- 
fand  became  Chriilians.  They  were  publifftcd  at  Frankfort 
under  the  title  of  “ Hebraeo-magiftis,’’'  in  the  year  1602. 

Jerom ’s  Channel , St.,  in  Geography.,  an  inlet  in  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan,  which  branches  off  to  tiie  N.N.W-.  about  20 
miles  in  length,  forming  a communication  between  the  Straits 
and  Indian  iound. 

Jerom’s  Point,  St.,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  forming  the  W.  point  of  entrance 
into  St.  Jerom’s  channel  ; 11  miles  E.  of  cape  Quad. 

JERONIMO  de  Taos,  St.,  a town,  of  New  Mexico, 
on  the  Brava  ; 62  miles  N-  of  Santa  Fe. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hierontmites,  a denomination 
given  to  divers  orders,  or  congregations  of  religious  ; other- 
wife  called  Hermits  of  St.  Jerotn. 

The  -Sr ft,  called  Hermits  of  St.  Jerom  of  Spain,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  third. order  of  St  Francis,,  whereof  the  firft 
Jeronymites  wrere  members.  Gregory  the  eleventh  con- 
firmed this  order  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  whom  they 
had  chofen  for  their  patron,  and  their  model  ; and  gave 
them  the  conftitutions  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Sepulchre,  with  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine  ; and  for  habit,  a 
white  tunic,,  with  a fcapulary,  a little  capnche,  and  a mantle, 
all  of  their  natural  colour,  without  dyeing,  and  of  a mean- 
price. 

The  Jeronymites  are  in  poffefficn  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Laurence,  in  the  EfcuriaQ  where  the  kings  of  Spain  are 
buried. 

In  Spain  there  is  likewife  an  order  of  nuns  of  St.  Jerom, 
founded  by  a lady  towards  the  clofe  of  the  iyth  century. 
Sixtus  put  them  Under  the  jurndiftion  of  the  Jeronymites,. 
and  gave  them  the  conftitutions  of  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Martha  of  Cordova,  which  were  afterwards  changed  by 
Leo  X.  for  thofe  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom. 

Hermits  of  St.  Jero'in,  of  the  Olfervance,  or  of  Lombardy, 
were  founded  by  Lupus  d’Ol'rrredo  111.1424,  in  the  mountains 
of  Cazalla,.  iathe  diocefe  of  Seville, 
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The  third  order  of  Jeronymites  was  founded  by  Peter 
Gambacorti,  about  the  year  1377  ; but  the  vows  they  made 
were  only  fimple,  till  1568,  when  Pius  V.  appointed  them 
■ to  be  folemn.  They  have  houfes  in  Tyrol,  Italy,  and  Ba- 
varia. 

The  fourth  congregation  of  Jeronymites,  are  the  Hermits 
of  St.  Jerom  of  Fiezoli,  begun  in  1360,  when  Charles  de 
Montegraneli,  of  the  family  of  the  count  of  that  name,  re- 
tiring into  folitude,  firlt  eitablifhed  it  at  Verona.  It  was 
approved  by  Innocent  VII.  under  the  title  and  conftitutions 
of  St.  Jerom.  But  Eugenius  IV.  changed  it  for  that  of 
St.  Auguftine.  As  the  founder  was  of  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis,  they  preferved  that  habit  ; but,  in  1460,  Pius, 
permitting  fuch  as  pleafed  to  change  it,  occafioned  a divifion 
among  them.  This  order  was  finally  fuppreffcd  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  in  1668. 

JEROPOTAMO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Candia,  an- 
ciently “ Lathaeus,”  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  8 
miles  N.N.W.  of  cape  Metala. 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Britifh  Channel,  N.  lat.  49° 
25'.  W.  long.  20  11',  fituated  about  four  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  25  from  that  of  England.  It 
is  eonlidered  as  belonging  to  Hamplhire,  and  comprizes  an 
area  of  1 2 miles  in  length  by  fix  in  breadth  ; forming  about 
72  fquare  miles,  Engliffi  meafure.  The  ifland  is  divided  into 
12  parilhes  (having  only  eight  churches),  fubordinate  to  the 
fee  of  Winchefter,  and  contains  the  two  towns  of  St.  Helier’s 
and  St.  Aubin’s.  The  population  of  the  ifle  amounts  to  about 
20,000,  of  which  3000  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed 
into  two  regiments.  The  ffiores  abound  with  rocks  and 
quickfands.  On  the  northern  fide  the  cliffs  are  from  40  to 
50  fathoms  in  height ; but  the  fouthern  fhore  is  nearly  level 
with  the  fea.  A mountainous  range  runs  through  the 
centre,  the  fides  of  which  abound  with  orchards  ; from  the 
produce  large  quantities  of  cyder  are  made  annually.  It  is 
computed  that  24,000  hogfheads  have  been  made  in  one 
year.  This  propenfity  of  the  inhabitants  for  cyder  has  oc- 
cafioned them  to  convert  their  arable  lands  into  orchards  ; 
and  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  import  corn  from  the 
Baltic,  England,  and,  in  times  of  peace,  from  France. 
Formerly  they  raifed  enough,  not  only  for  home  confump- 
tion,  but  for  exportation.  An  abundance  of  cattle  and  fheep 
are  reared  here  ; and  native  wool  forms  an  important  article 
for  trade  and  manufacture.  There  were  formerly  five  mo- 
paftic  foundations  in  the  ifland.  All  the  acceffible  parts  of 
the  coaft  are  well  fortified  with  batteries,  watch  towers, 
& c.  The  latter  have  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon,  and  loop- 
holes for  mufketry.  St.  Aubin’s  bay  is  guarded  by  two  very 
itrong  caftles,  or  forts.  Thefe,  and  the  whole  military  go- 
vernment of  the  ifland,  are  under  the  controul  of  a governor, 
an  officer  nominated  by  the  Englifh  miniftry.  The  civil 
jurifdiCtion  is  veiled  in  a bailiff  and  12  jurors,  who  are  regu- 
lated by  local  laws  chiefly  derived  from  the  ducal  cuftoms  of 
Normandy.  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney,  were 
formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ; and,  though 
now  united  to  the  Britifh  crown,  ftill  preferve  many  Norman 
cuftoms  and  laws.  The  legiflature  of  England  cannot  en- 
force any  law  here  unlefs  it  has  previoufly  been  fanCtioned 
by  the  bailiff  and  jurors.  Some  of  the  Jerfey  merchants 
employ  feveral  veffels  in  the  Newfoundland  trade.  The 
French  language  is  generally  fpoken  here,  and  this  is  moftly 
ufed  both  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar.  Elizabeth  caftle,  the 
principal  fort  of  the  ifland,  was  begun  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  hence  its  name.  King  Charles  I.  enlarged  it ; and  king 
Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  increafedand  completed  it. 
The  governor  and  garrifon  now  refide  here,  and  the  whole 
pccupie*  an  ifland  in  St.  Aubin’s  bay.  Mount-Orgeuil 
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caftle  was  a place  of  flrength  before  Henry  the  Fifth’s  reign, 
and  was  a fortrefs  of  very  confiderable  confequence  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  This  was  alfo  ftrengthened  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  It  Hands  on  an  eminence  which  is  afcended  by 
200  fleps.  From  the  top  may  be  feen  the  cathedral  of 
Conftance.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  have  abounded  with 
druidical  temples  and  altars.  Bindaxtro,  who  wrote  fome 
trails  concerning  Jerfey,  and  died  in  1691,  ftates,  that  there 
“ were  not  lefs  than  30  of  thefe  temples  and  altars  in  the 
ifland,”  of  which  the  greater  part- were  deftroyed  when  Falle 
wrote  his  hiltory.  The  Cromlechs  are  here  called  Pouque- 
lays.  In  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  iii.  p.  751,  edit.  1789, 
is  an  extrait  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Morant  to  Dr.  Stukeley, 
giving  an  account  of  feveral  of  thefe  remains  ; and  in  Grofe’s 
Antiquities  is  a particular  defcription,  with  two  plates,  of  a 
very  Angular  circular  temple,  which  was  found  covered  over 
with  earth  near  the  town  of  St.  Helier.  This  was  removed 
to  Park  Place,  Berkfliire,  by  general  Conway,  who  was  go- 
vernor  of  the  ifland  when  it  was  found. 

In  January  1781,  the  French,  under  baron  de  Rullicourt, 
landed  here,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  garrifon,  the  gover- 
nor, &c.  Major  Pierfon,  the  fecond  in  command,  attacked 
the  French,  and  fo  defperate  was  the  confliit  that  both  of 
the  commanders  were  killed,  but  the  invaders  were  compelled 
to  furrender  as  prifoners  of  war.  Falle’s  Account  of  Jerfey. 
Camden’s  Britannia.  Grofe’s  Antiquities  of  England. 

Jersey,  New,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fituated  between  39°  and  410  24'  N.  lat.  and  between  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia  and  i°  E.  long.  ; and  bounded  E. 
by  Hudfon  river  and  the  fea  ; S.  by  the  fea  ; W.  by  Dela- 
ware bay  and  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  ftates  of  De- 
laware and  Pennfylvania  ; N.  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  in  lat.  410  24'  to  a point  on 
Hudfon  river  in  lat.  410.  This  province  is  160  miles  long 
and  52  broad,  and  contains  about  8320  fquare  miles,  or 
5,324,800  acres.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firlt  difcovered 
by  capt.  Hudfon,  who,  in  1609,  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  firlt  fettled,  about  the  year 
1614.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  a tribe  of  Indiass, 
who  called  themfelves  Linnellinopes  ; by  the  French  they 
were  denominated  Les  Loups,  and  by  the  Engliffi,  Dela- 
wares. This  confederacy  comprifed  numerous  fubordinate 
clans,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Chihocki,  who 
dwelt  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Delaware  ; the  Wanami, 
who  ranged  from  the  Raritan  in  New  Jerfey  to  the  fea- 
coaft  ; the  Munfeys,  on  the  upper  ftreams  of  the  Delaware, 
down  to  the  Leheigh  ; the  Wabingas,  or  river  Indians,  who 
refided  between  the  Delaware  and  Hudfon,  and  from  the 
Kittatany  to  the  Raritan  ; and  the  Mohickons  or  Man- 
kattans,  who  occupied  Staten  ifland,  York  ifland,  and  part 
of  Long  ifland,  from  the  highlands  to  the  ocean.  Thefe 
confederate  tribes  waged  war  for  the  greateft  part  of  a 
century  with  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  but  were  at  lall 
fubdued,  and  reduced  to  the  molt  humiliating  terms,  about 
the  year  1682,  when  William  Penn  landed  in  Pennfylvania. 

This  province  formed  a part  of  a large  tradl  of  country 
called  New  Belgium,  or  New  Netherland  ; and  being  ceded 
to  the  Englilh,  it  was  granted,  in  1664,  by  Charles  II.  to 
his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  who  made  it  over  to 
lord  Berkeley  and  fir  George  Carteret.  After  feveral  di- 
vifions  and  transfers,  which  were  fources  of  quarrels  and 
confufion,  the  proprietors,  in  the  year  1702,  furrendered 
their  charter  to  the  crown,  and  the  country  was  united  to 
the  government  of  New  York.  In  1706  Jerfey  was  made 
a feparate  government.  New  Jerfey  is  now  divided  into  13 
counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  precinCts  or  town- 
Ihips,  as  in  the  annexed  table. 

TABLE, 
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TABLE. 


Thefe  feven  counties  lie  from 
S.  to  N.  on  Delaware  river.  Cape 
May  and  Gloucefter  extend  a- 
crofs  to  the  fea. 


Thefe  four  counties  he  from  > 
N.  to  S.  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  ftate. 


Counties. 

f Cape  May 
Cumberland 
Salem 

1 Gloucefter 

Burlington 

j Hunterdon 
hSuffex 
f Bergen 

Effex 


Middlefex 
Monmouth 
Somerfet 
Morris 

Total,  Thirteen. 


Principal  Towns. 
None 

Bridgetown 

Salem 

Woodbury  and 
Gloucefter 
Burlington  and 
Bordentown 
Trenton 
Newtown 
Hackinfak 
Newark  and 
Elizabethtown 
Amboy  and  part 
of  Brunfwic 
Freehold 
Boundbrook  and 
part  of  Brunfwic 
Morriftown 


Length. 

3° 

5° 

3° 

6o 

37 


8o 


25 


Breadth. 


9 

20 


12 


30 


20 


Total  Number 
of  Inhabitants. 


571 

8,248 

IO>437 

*3>36° 

18,095 

20,253 
19,500 
1 2,601 

G.785 

H>956 
56.918 
1 2,296 
16,216 

184,139 


Number  of 
Slaves. 


I + I 
120 
172 

I9I 

227 

1.301 

+39 

2.301 

1,171 

1,318 

1,596 

1,810 

636 

11,425 


The  mihtia  of  this  ftate  in  1793  amounted  to  19,077, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  ; and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted  to  between 
30  and  40,000.  The  government  of  this  ftate  is  veiled  in 
a governor,  chofen  annually  by  the  council  and  affembly 
jointly,  a legiflative  council  compofed  of  one  member  from 
each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people  and  general 
affembly,  compofed  of  three  members  chofen  as  above. 
The  governor  fits  in  and  prefides  over  the  legiflative  council ; 
his  privy  or  executive  council  confifts  of  any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  legiflative  council ; and  the  governor  and  any 
feven  members  of  the  council  are  a court  of  appeal  in  the 
laft  refort  as  to  points  of  law  in  civil  cafes,  and  poffefs  a 
power  of  pardoning  criminals  in  all  cafes  whatever.  The 
council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing  and 
altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  foie  prerogative  of  the 
affembly.  Every  bill  is  read  three  times  in  each  houfe. 
None  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  or  other  courts, 
fheriffs,  or  any  perfon  poffeffiug  any  poll  of  profit  under  the 
governor,  jullices  of  peace  excepted,  is  entitled  to  a feat 
in  the  affembly.  The  courts  of  juftice  in  this  ftate  are 
juftices’  courts,  courts  of  quarter-feffions  of  the  peace,  courts 
of  common-pleas,  fuprerhe  courts,  orphans’  courts,  courts 
of  chancery,  and  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  The 
Englifh  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  revolution 
principles,  are  adopted  by  the  conftitution  ; but  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property,  where  there  is  no  will,  each  fou  has 
two  fhares,  and  each  daughter  has  one  fhare.  In  this  ftate 
there  are  about  50  Prefbyterian  congregations,  fubjedi  to 
the  care  of  three  prefbyteries  : viz-  thofe  of  New  York, 
New  Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia.  Befides  thefe  there  are 
upwards  of  40  congregations  of  Friends,  30  of  the  Baptifts, 
25  of  Epilcopalians,  28  of  Dutch  Reformers,  20  of  the 
Methodifts,  and  a fettlement  of  Moravians.  All  are  allowed 
by  the  conftitution  to  worftiip  God  according  to  the  didlates 
of  their  own  confciences ; and  are  not  compelled  to  attend 
or  fupport  any  worlhip  contrary  to  their  own  faith  anft 
judgment.  All  Proteftant  inhabitants,  of  peaceable  beha- 


viour, are  eligible  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  ftate.  For  the 
colleges  in  this  ftate,  fee  College.  The  capital  town  of 
this  province  is  Trenton  ; befides  which  there  are  Burling- 
ton, Perth  Amboy,  Brunfwick,  Elizabethtown,  Newark, 
Swedefborough,  Salem,  See.  which  fee  refpeclivciy.  The 
rivers  in  this  ftate,  though  not  large,  are  numerous  ; the 
principal  are  the  Paflaik,  Raritan,  Hackinfack,  Delaware, 
Cohanfey  creek,  Mulicus,  Alloway  creek,  Ancocus  creek, 
Paulin’s  Kiln,  Racoon  creek,  Salem  creek,  and  fome  others. 
This  ftate  is  remarkable  for  mill-feats,  1100  of  which  are 
already  improved  ; 500  with  flour-mills,  and  the  reft  with 
favv-mills,  fulling-mills,  forges,  furnaces,  flitting  and  roll- 
ing-mills, paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  foil  of  New  Jerfey  is  fandy  ; fome  ot  it  barren  and 
unfit  for  cultivation  ; but  that  near  the  fea-coaft  is  faid  to 
be  many  feet  deep,  in  fome  places  50,  without  rocks  or 
ftones,  when  you  come  to  falt-marffi,  and  has  much  the 
appearance  of  being  artificial ; the  good  land  in  the  fouthern 
counties  lies  principally  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks ; 
the  foil  on  thefe  banks  being  generally  a ftiff  clay,  which, 
in  its  natural  ftate,  produces  various  fpecies  of  oak,  hickory, 
poplar,  chefnut,  afti.  See.  The  barren  parts  produce  little 
elfe  but  flrrub-oaks  and  yellow  pines.  Thefe  fandy  lands 
yield  an  immenfe  quantity  of  bog-iron  ore,  which  is  wrought 
very  advantageoufly  in  the  iron-works  in  thefe  counties. 
The  fait  meadows  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Delaware 
river  and  bay  afford  plentiful  pafture  for  cattle  in  fummer, 
and  hay  in  winter;  but  the  ivvarms  of  mulkitoes  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Augull,  are  very  troublefome 
both  to  man  and  beaft.  The  inhabitants  along  the  fea-coaft 
fubfilt  principally  by  feeding  cattle  on  the  falt-meadows,  and 
by  various  kinds  of  fifh,  abundantly  fupplied  by  the  fea, 
rivers,  and  creeks.  They  raife  Indian  corn,  rye,  potatoes, 
See.  but  not  for  exportation.  Their  fwamps  afford  lumber, 
which  is  conveyed  with  eafe  to  a good  market.  The  fugar 
maple-tree  is  common  in  Suffex  county,  upon  the  Dela- 
ware. In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ftate,  which 
are  not  too  rocky  for  cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a llronger 

kind. 
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kind,  covered,  in  a date  of  nature,  with  {lately  oaks,  hick- 
ories, chefnuts,  See.  and  when  cultivated,  producing  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and- fruits 
of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this  hilly 
country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  farmers  feed  great  num- 
bers of  cattle  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia ; and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies,  as  there  are 
large  trails  of  fine  meadows  between  the  hills.  The  or- 
chards in  many  parts  of  the  (late  are  faid  to  be  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cider  is  reckoned  the  bed 
in  the  world.  Thofe  parts  of  New  Jerfey  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  fupply  their  markets 
with  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  drawberries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  ; cider  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  the  bell  quality,  butter,  cheefe, 
beet,  pork,  mutton,  and  other  meats. 

The  trade  of  New  Jerfey  is  carried  on  almod  folely  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  ; though  it  has  fome  good 
ports  of  its  own.  The  articles  exported  arc  chiefly  wheat, 
flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams  which  are  much  commended, 
lumber,  flax-feed,  leather,  iron  in  great  quantities,  and  for- 
merly copper-ore.  The  imports  confid  chiefly  of  Wed 
India  goods.  The  manufactures  of  this  date  have  been 
inconfiderable,  though  they  are  now  improving  ; and  they 
eoniiit  principally  of  the  articles  of  iron,  nails,  and  leather. 
Tanneries  are  numerous  and  valuable  ; paper-mills  and  nail 
manufactories  are  wrought  with  profit  in  feveral  parts  ol 
the  date.  Wheat  is  alfo  manufactured  into  flour,  and  In- 
dian corn  into  meal  ; and  thefe  are  profitable  articles.  But 
iron  is  the  mod  ample  fource  of  wealth  to  the  date.  Iron- 
works are  ereded  in  Glouceder,  Burlington,  Suffex,  Mor- 
ris, and  other  counties.  In  the  whole  date  it  is  fuppofed 
there  are  yearly  made  about  1200  tons  of  bar-iron,  1200 
ditto  of  pigs,  and  80  ditto  of  nail-rods,  exclufive  of  hollow 
ware,  and  various  other  cadings,  to  a great  amount.  This 
date  affords  valt  quantities  of  iron  and  copper-ore.  The 
iron-ore  is  of  two  kinds  : one  capable  of  being  manufac- 
tured into  malleable  iron,  and  found  in  mountains  and  low 
barrens  ; and  the  other  called  bog-ore,  found  in  rich  bot- 
toms, and  yielding  iron  of  a hard,  brittle  quality,  which  is 
commonly  manufactured  into  hollow  ware,  and  ufed  fome- 
times  indead  of  done  in  building.  Many  copper-mines 
have  been  difeovered  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  Mines 
have  alfo  been  difeovered  of  lead  and  plaffer  of  Paris,  and 
the  date  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  coal.  In  the  town  of  New- 
ark and  its  vicinity,  there  are  immenfe  quarries  of  valuable 
itone,  much  ufed  in  building. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  date  are  a collection  of  Low 
Dutch,  Germans,  Englifii,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  New  Eng- 
landers, or  their  defendants ; and  of  courfe  differ  much  in 
their  manners  and  character  ; and  this  difference  is  in  fome 
meafure  increafed  by  different  forms  of  religion,  and  alfo 
by  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  dates.  The 
people  in  Wed  Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  incline  to 
the  fafhions  and  manners  of  that  city  : whild  thofe  of  Ead 
Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  acquire  a refemblance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  capital.  But  whatever  differences 
may  fubiid  among  them  in  confequence  of  thefe  circum- 
itances  and  of  their  different  occupations  and  profedions,  the 
people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  indudrious,  frugal,  and 
hofpitable.  The  women  are  allowed  to  be  difereet,  amiable, 
genteel,  and  alfo  handfome,  in  due  proportion  to  their  whole 
number.  Morfe’s  American  Univerfal  Geography,  vol.  i. 
1805. 

Jersey,  New,  in  Botany.  See  Ceanothus. 

Jersey,  among  Woolcombers,  denotes  the  fined  wool,  taken 
from  the  red  by  drefling  it  with  a Jerfey  comb. 
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JERTH,  m the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  to  a cer- 
tain kind  of  mofs,  according  to  Schaeffer,  growing  very 
plentifully  in  Lapland,  and  other  cold  countries.  The  root 
of  this  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  method  of 
o-iving  it  is  in  decoction.  They  boil  a large  quantity  of  it 
in  the  whey  made  ot  rem-deer  s mihe,  and  gue  the  patient 
large  draughts  of  it  warm  every  hour  or  two  ; by  that 
means  keeping  up  a good  perfpiration,  which  they;  increafe 
or  diminifh  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cale.  The 
principal  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjed  are  pleurifies 
and  the  fmall-pox  ; and  it  is  wonderful  to  find  how  well 
they  get  through  thefe  tw  o dangerous  complaints  by  this  re- 
gimen alone.  Upon  the  whole,  the  virtue  of  to  much 
warm  and  diluting  liquor  feetns  the  principal  thing  to  be 
depended  upon  by  them;  for  if  they  cannot  readily  get 
the  jerth  root,  they  fcruple  not  to  iupply  its  place  with 
the  ilalks  of  angelica,  and  the  medicine  feems  to  fucceed  as 
well  this  way  as"  the  other,  Loth  in  the  fmall-pox  and  other 
cafes. 

JERVAS,  Chari.ES,  ill  Biography , a portrait  painter, 
whofe  name  is  more  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  his  pupil 
Pope  having  offered  falfe  ineenfe  to  him  in  a copy  of  verfes, 
than  to  his  own  merits.  Pic  was  a pupil  of  Kneller,  and 
acquired  a fortune  by  marriage.  Lie  died  in  1739. 

JERVIS’s  Canal,  in  Geography , an  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  W.  coalt  of  North  America,  in  the 
gulf  of  Georgia,  examined  and  fo  named  by  captain  Van- 
couver in  the  year  1792-  N.  lat.  49  40'.  E.  long,  cl  the 
entrance  236  22'.  , 

JERUSALEM,  derived  from  flNI*  to  Iee->  and  ED7SJS 
peace,  q.  f.  the  vifion  or  inheritance  of  peace,  a celebrated 
city  of  Alia,  the  capital  of  Paleftine  or  Judea,  is  fuppofed, 
though  perhaps  without  fufficient  authority,  to  have  bten 
built  on  the  feite  of  Melchizedek’s  Salem,  and  hence  called 
“Salem”  and  “ Solyma.”  It  was  fituated  in  the  midft 
of  a rocky  and  barren  country,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  fo  that  it  was  fometimes  con- 
fidered  as  a part  of  the  one,  and  fometimes  of  the  other  ; but 
by  the  diffribution  of  Jofliua  (ch.  xviii.  28.)  it  belonged  to 
Benjamin,  whereas  it  pertained  to  Judah  by  right  of  con- 
quett,  this  tribe  having  twice  fubdued  it,  firil  under  the 
Judges,  and  afterwards  under  David.  After  the  budding 
of  the  Temple,  it  was  coniidercd  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  belonging  to  all  Ifrael  in  common,  and  not  properly 
either  to  Benjamin  or  Judah.  Jerufalem  was  founded  upon 
hills,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  : the  two  largeft  hills 
were  Zion  and  Acra,  upon  which  the  firft  buildings  were 
eroded  ; and  on  mount  Moriah,  Solomon,  at  a fubiequent 
period,  built  the  temple.  Mount  Zion  bounded  to  the 
fouth  the  whole  circumference,  and  reached  from  ealt  to 
weft  : t lie  weftern  fide  was  the  moft  elevated,  and  circum- 
feribed  by  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Ge-hinnom,  as  the 
eaftern  was  by  that  of  Jehofaphat,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  joined  the  other  towards  the  fouth.  Pleie  were  the 
fountains  of  Gihon  and  Siloam,  the  brook  Kidron,  and  the 
waters  of  Ethan,  which  Pilate,  at  a much  later  period,  con- 
veyed through  aqueduds  into  the  city.  To  the  north  of 
Zion  was  another  valley,  called  by  Jofephus  “ the  valley  of 
Cheefemongers,”  probably  the  fame  as  that  diftinguiflied  in 
Zephaniah  (ch.  i.  i 1.),  by  the  epithet  “ Machthefti,”  which 
the  LXX  have  tranflated  tw  xaTaxsxep'vw,  q.  d.  that  which 
was  cut  in  or  made  hollow.  Acra,  with  the  faid  valley  to 
the  fouth,  flood  to  the  north  of  Zion,  having  its  declivity  on 
every  fide  equal.  Upon  Zion  flood  the  High  city,  called,  in 
the  time  of  Jofephus,  the  High  Market-place  ; the  Lower 
city  flood  upon  Acra,  but  before  that  period  bore  otner 
names.  The  ancient  city  Jebus,  which  David  took  from 
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the  Jebufites,  was  not  large:  it  flood  on  a mountain  S.  of 
the  temple.  When  David  fubjedled  and  expelled  the  Je- 
bufites, he  feized  their  fortrefs  and  city,  13.  C.  1048,  and 
called  the  latter  after  his  own  name,  “ the  City  of  David.” 
Between  the  mountains,  Zion  and  Acra,  on  which  the 
Upper  and  Lower  cities  were  eredled,  there  was  a valley, 
which  feparated  the  two  cities,  but  which  was  filled  up  by 
David  and  Solomon,  fo  that  the  two  cities  were  joined. 

1 Kings,  ix.  15.  24.  xi.  27. 

Jerulalcm,  in  its  moll  flourifhing  date,  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  within  its  own  walls  ; namely, 
the  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  dood  on  mount  Zion,  where 
the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where  David  built  a magnidcent 
callle  and  palace,  which  became  the  relidence  both  of  him- 
felf  and  his  fuccedors  ; on  which  account  it  was  emphatically 
dyled  “ the  City  of  David.”  The  “ Lower  City,”  called 
alfo  the  “ Daughter  of  Zion,”  being  built  after  it,  on  which 
dood  the  two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 
himfelf  and  his  queen  ; that  of  the  Maccabean  princes  ; and 
the  dately  amphitheatre  raifed  by  Herod,  capable  of  con- 
taining 80,000  fpedlators  ; the  drong  citadel  by  Antiochus, 
to  command  the  temple,  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the 
Maccabee,  who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  ; and 
ladly,  a fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a high  and 
craggy  rock,  called  by  him  Antonia.  The  “ New  City,” 
modly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  merchants  : 
and  “ Mount  Moriah,”  on  which  appeared  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Solomon,  deferibed  in  the  6th  and  7th  chapters 
of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  dedroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
re-built  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  renewed,  augmented,  adorned,  and  enriched  by 
Herod.  See  Temple. 

Little  is  faid  concerning  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  We 
read,  however,  that  after  David  had  taken  “ the  drong 
hold  of  Zion,”  he  called  it  the  city  of  David,  and  dwelt  in 
that  fort,  having  built  round  about  Milla  and  inward.  So- 
lomon, from  whofe  time  the  appellation  of  Jerufalem  feems 
to  have  fuperfeded  that  of  Jebus,  and  his  fuccedors,  took 
care  to  improve  the  walls.  Hezekiah  built  up  that  part 
which  was  demolifhed  by  Joafh,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  added 
another  without.  After  the  reign  of  Manaffeh,  there  is 
mentioned  a new  city,  called  the  “ Second,”  inclofed  with 
walls  by  that  prince.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22.  xxxiii.  14. 

2 Kings,  xxii.  24.)  The  Maccabees  confiderably  enlarged 
it  on  the  north,  byiuclofing  a third  hill,  as  part  of  Jerufalem. 
Jofephus  fpeaks  of  a 4th  hill,  called  “ Bezetha,”  which 
Agrippa  joined  to  the  city  : this  new  city  lay  north  ot  the 
temple,  along  the  brook  Kidron,  or  Cedron.  In  ancient 
Jerufalem  there  were  ten  gates,  five  from  W.  to  E.  by  S., 
and  five  others  by  N.  Nehemiah  mentions  alfo  four  towers. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  extent  of  this  city  in  its  dif- 
ferent changes.  Its  molt  ancient  Hate  of  perfection  was  in 
the  reign  ol  Solomon,  in  whofe  time  this  city  appeared  in  its 
greatelt  fplendour.  In  this  Hate  of  uncertainty  about  its 
limits,  we  may  venture  to  Hate  its  circumference  at  firft  to 
have  been  feven  oreight  lladia,  ora  Roman  mile.  IifSolomon’s 
time  it  was,  without  doubt,  twice  or  three  times  as  large. 
After  the  captivity,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  it  occupied  much 
the  fame  fpace  as  before,  as  we  may  infer  from  Nehemiah’ s 
defeription  of  the  ruins,  and  its  condition  after  it  was  re- 
paired. According  to  Jofephus,  the  whole  circumference  of 
Jerufalem  was  33  lladia,  or  about  four  miles  125  paces. 
But  Hecataeus,  who  deicribes  it  as  it  was  in  his  time,  under 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  gives  it  no  lefs  than  50  lladia,  probably  in- 
cluding the  out-parts,  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it ; 
and  Hecataeus  adds,  that  there  were  in  Jerufalem  120,000 
inhabitants  ; which  llatement  is  not  improbable.  The  cir- 
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cumference  of  the  ancient  city,  according  to  Eufebius, 
(Praep.  Evang.  1.  ix.  c.  36.)  was  27  lladia,  or  2550  toifes. 
A plan,  fays  Gibbon,  taken  on  the  fpot,  afligns  no  more 
than  1980  for  the  modern  town.  For  the  different  opinions 
refpefting  its  meafurement,  we  refer  to  Villalpendus  and  Re- 
land. 

From  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  temple 
was  dedicated,  B.  C.  1004,  to  the  dellrudlion  of  the  city,  it 
underwent  many  revolutions  and  vicifiitudes  ; fome  of  the 
principal  of  which  we  fhall  recite.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  fon  of  Solomon,  B.  C.  971,  the 
city  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Shilhak,  or  Sefac,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  carried  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  as  well 
as  of  the  royal  palace.  In  about  a century  after,  B.  C. 
826,  Jehoalh,  king  of  Ifrael,  advanced  to  Jerufalem,  hav- 
ing taken  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  plundered  the 
temple  and  royal  palace,  and  demolifhed  the  city-walls. 
(2  Kings,  xiv.  13.  2 Chron.  xxv.  23.)  In  the  year  B.  C. 

608,  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  having  llain  Joliali, 
king  of  Judah,  captured  his  fon  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  his  father,  impofed  upon 
Jehoiakim,  appointed  by  Necho  as  his  fucceffor,  a tax  of  100 
talents  of  filver,  and  10  of  gold,  pillaged  the  city  and  temple, 
and  thus  made  Jerufalem  tributary  to  Egypt.  In  the  4th 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  606,  Nebuchadnezzar  befieged 
Jerufalem,  which  now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chal- 
deans. When  Jehoiakim  attempted  three  years  after  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  fervitude,  the  king  of  Chaldea  fent  a 
powerful  army  againll  him,  which  defolated  Judea,  took 
Jehoiakim  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death,  carrying  away  a 
number  of  his  fubjedls  as  (laves  to  Babylon.  His  fon  Je- 
hoiachin,  who  fucceeded  him,  reigned  at  Jerufalem  only  three 
months.  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  liege  to  Jerufalem,  and  com- 
pelling Jehoiachin  to  furrender,  carried  him,  his  family,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  captive  to  Babylon.  Upon  thii 
occaiion  Nebuchadnezzar  feized  on  all  the  riches  of  the 
temple  and  royal  palace,  and  deltroyed  thofe  golden  veffels 
which  Solomon  had  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
In  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  Zedekiah  was  raifed  to  the  throne  • 
but  when  this  prince  rebelled  againll  the  king  of  Chaldea, 
he  fent  an  army  againll  Jerufalem,  which,  in  the  nth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  B.  C.  588,  took  the  city,  and,  after  putting 
out  his  eyes,  carried  him  away  as  a captive.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, being  then  at  Kiblah,  a city  of  Syria,  fent  his  ge- 
neral Nebuzaradan  utterly  to  dellroy  Jerufalem.  The 
walls  of  the  city  were  razed,  the  royal  palace  and  temple 
were  demolifhed,  their  riches  and  ornaments  tranfported 
to  Babylon,  and  the  people  were  carried  away  into  llavery. 
Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Babylon  in 
the  year  B.  C.  538,  fet  the  Hebrews  at  liberty,  and  in 
the  year  B.  C.  536,  iffued  an  edidl  for  their  return  to  their 
own  land,  for  a relloration  of  the  facred  veffels  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple, 
after  a captivity  of  70  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  606.  (See  Captivity.)  The  Jews, 
ob  drafted  by  the  Samaritans,  and  other  hindrances,  were 
20  years  employed  in  conftrufting  this  new  edifice,  fo  that 
it  was  finifhed  in  the  year  B.C.  515.  But  the  walls  and 
gates  were  not  rebuilt  till  after  the  return  of  Nehemiah,  in 
the  fpace  of  12  years  and  four  months,  the  8ad  year  after 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  4.54.  After  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah, Jerufalem  enjoyed  peace  till  the  year  B.C.  332,  when 
Alexander,  having  taken  Tyre,  demanded  affillance  of  the 
Jews  ; and  being  refuied  by  the  chief  priell,  who  pleaded  as 
an  oath  made  to  Darius  not  to  take  part  with  his  enemies, 
the  conqueror  was  incenfed,  and  repairing  to  Jerufalem, 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  ; 
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but  being  met  by  a multitude  of  people  drafted  in  white,  the 
priefts  arrayed  in  their  robes,  and  the  high  prieft  in  a gar- 
ment of  purple  and  gold,  having  on  his  head  a tiara,  with  a 
plate  of  gold  above  it,  upon  which  was  infcribed  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  his  paftion  fubfided;  and  approaching  the  high 
prieft,  he  offered  his  adoration  to  God,  and  paid  his  refpe&s 
to  Jaddua,  and  faluted  all  the  Hebrews.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Jerufalem  remained  fubjeCl  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt ; Ptolemy  Soter,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  having  taken  it 
by  ftratagem  in  the  year  B.C.  320,  and  having  carried  into 
captivity  about  100,000  perfons.  In  the  year  B.C.  170, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  befieged  Jerufalem,  pillaged  the  city 
and  temple,  put  to  death  80,000  of  the  inhabitants,  made 
40,000  of  them  flaves,  and  fold  40,000  more.  Three  years 
after,  the  facrifices  were  interrupted  in  the  temple,  the  ftatue 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  abo- 
mination of  defolation  was  feen  in  the  houfe  of  God.  After 
three  years,  Judas  Maccabieus  went  up  to  Jerufalem,  puri- 
fied the  temple,  and  reftored  the  facrifices.  In  the  following 
year  B.C.  164,  Antiochus  Eupator  laid  liege  to  Jerufalem, 
but  a peace  being  concluded,  he  was  received  into  the  city 
by  Judas  Maccabteus  ; however,  he  violated  his  oath,  and 
caufed  the  wall  between  the  temple  and  the  citadel,  which 
defended  the  former  from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrians,  to  be 
utterly  demolifhed.  In  the  year  B.C.  143,  Simon  Macca- 
bteus  fortified  Jerufalem,  by  ere&ing  high  and  ftrong  towers 
on  the  walls  ; and  he  took  and  deftroyed  the  citadel,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Sy ro-Macedonians,  and  which 
had  kept  Jerufalem  26  years  dependent  on  the  king  of  Syria. 
John  Hyrcanus  fucceeded  his  father  Simon  in  the  year  B.C. 
135,  and  foon  after  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  de- 
clared war  againft  him,  befieged  Jerufalem,  deftroyed  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  then  retired,  in  the  year  B.  C.  63. 
Pompey,  having  fubdued  Syria,  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  and 
made  Judea  tributary  to  the  Roman  empire.  But  though 
he  and  fome  of  his  officers  entered  into  the  molt  holy  places 
of  the  temples,  they  took  nothing  away.  During  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Jerufalem  was  much  enlarged  and  em- 
bellifhed.  He  conllrudled  a fuperb  royal  palace,  a theatre, 
and  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating  various 
games  in  honour  of  Augullus.  He  alfo  projected  the  defign 
of  rebuilding  the  temple,  or  at  leaft  of  enlarging  that  which 
had  been  eredfted  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
loniffi  captivity,  and  having  begun  the  work  in  the  18th 
j-ear  of  his  reign,  he  completed  it  in  eight  years.  (See 
Temple.)  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
Jerufalem  was  made  fignal  in  all  future  ages  by  the  death 
and  refurreftion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  unjuftly  accufed  and  condemned,  and  crucified  on 
mount  Calvary.  (See  Calvary.)  It  is  needlefs  to  recite 
any  of  thofe  trivial  circumftances  that  pertain  to  this  city, 
between  the  event  now  mentioned,  and  its  deftrudtion  by 
Titus.  The  country  of  Judea,  and  Jerufalem  in  particular, 
had  been  reduced  to  a wretched  ftateby  contending  factions, 
and  by  refiftance  to  the  oppreffion  of  Roman  governors. 
The  diffatisfa&ion  that  prevailed  at  length  terminated  in  the 
defolation  and  carnage  of  war.  This  was  commenced,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  (Ant.  1.  20.  xi.  1.)  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  government  of  Geffius  Florus,  who  fucceeded  Albi- 
nos, the  fucceffor  of  Porcius  Feftus,  mentioned  in  the  A6ts 
of  the  Apoftles,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  12th  year  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  and  the  17th  year  of  Agrippa,  men- 
tioned Adis,  xxv.  and  xxvi,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  May, 
A.D.  66.  The  emperor  Nero  entrufted  the  conduct  of  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  his  general  Vefpafian,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  fon  Titus,  and  a powerful  army,  arrived 
in  Syria,  A.D.  67.  Vefpafian,  foon  after  fucceedingto  the 


empire,  committed  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  the 
Jews  to  his  fon  Titus,  who  joined  the  army,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  A.D.  70.  Jerufalem  was  in 
the  moll  woeful  condition  when  Titus  undertook  the  fiege 
of  it,  April  14th,  A.D.  70.  Having  made  him felf  mafter 
of  the  firft  wall,  May  4th,  he  caufed  a great  part  of  it  to- 
wards the  nortli  to  be  demolifhed.  His  favourable  offer  of 
terms  to  the  befieged  was  rejected  ; and  five  days  after  he 
took  the  fecond  wall,  and  after  a repulfe,  he  gained  poffeffion 
of  it  again  in  four  days,  and  demolifhed  the  part  that  re- 
mained of  it  in  the  northern  quarter.  Failing  to  batter 
down  the  third  wall,  Titus  renewed  his  propofal  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  for  this  purpofe  employed  Flavius  Jofephus, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  who,  after  having  received 
his  liberty,  had  attached  himfelf  to  the  Roman  camp.  The 
majority  of  the  people  were  inclined  to  accept  the  eafy  con- 
ditions that  were  propofed  ; but  they  were  refilled  by  fome 
zealots,  and  Jofephus  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  in- 
dignity and  reproach.  Titus  was  enraged,  and  his  clemency 
was  changed  into  unjuftiliable  feverity.  He  ordered  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  had  fought  fhelter  in  his  camp  to  be  cut 
off,  and  in  this  mutilated  Hate  fent  them  back  to  the  city  ; 
and  others  were  crucified  in  the  fight  of  their  countrymen. 
Within  the  city  famine  began  to  make  dreadful  havoc,  fo 
that  parents  were  obliged  to  fatisfy  their  hunger  by  devour- 
ing the  fiefli  of  their  own  children  ; an  action  which  ap- 
peared fo  unnatural  to  the  Roman  general,  that  he  fwore  he 
would  bury  the  remembrance  of  it  under  the  ruins  of  Jeru- 
falem. Titus  accelerated  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  the 
operations  of  the  fiege,  and  at  length,  applying  his  batter- 
ing rams  to  the  third  wall,  or  the  wall  enclofing  the  fortrefs, 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  Ro- 
mans wifhed  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  temple  without  de- 
ftroying  it ; but  a foldier  threw  a burning  torch  amidft  a 
quantity  of  combuftible  materials  in  the  northern  part  of  it, 
and  thus  fet  it  on  fire.  The  temple  was  burnt  on  the  T 8th 
day  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  A.D.  70,  the  fame  day  and 
month,  on  which  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  Romans  with  concern,  and  the  inhabitants  with  the 
moll  poignant  forrovv,  perceived  this  building  reduced  to 
afhes  ; and  very  foon,  viz.  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
A D.  70,  and  in  the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  Titus.  It  was 
then  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  moft  of 
its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  fword.  I11  conformity  to 
the  orders  of  Titus,  the  city  was  deftroyed  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolifhed. 
A plough-fhare,  it  is  faid,  was  drawn  over  the  confecrated 
ground,  as  a fign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  According  to 
Jofephus,  whofe  account  of  the  Jewilh  war,  and  of  the 
fiege  and  capture  of  Jerufalem,  is  in  almolt  every  one’s 
hands,  the  number  of  prifoners  taken  during  the  whole  war 
was  97,000,  and  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  perilhed  in 
the  fiege  amounted  to  1,100,000;  but  Tacitus,  who  lived 
in  the  firft  century,  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus, 
heard  it  reported,  that  the  number  of  tile  befieged,  includ- 
ing thofe  of  every  age  and  fex,  was  only  600,000.  Not- 
withllanding  the  deftruclion  of  their  city,  many  Jews  re- 
mained in  the  town  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  erefted  new  build- 
ings for  their  accommodation  ; but  they  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  and  became  fubjeCl  to  their  laws.  It  is  a circum- 
llance  that  deferves  to  be  recorded,  that,  as  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe,  no  Chrillians  were  involved  in  the  miferies 
of  the  laft  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have 
left  it  before  the  fiege  began.  Some  went  to  Pella,  as  Eufe- 
bius  mentions  (H.  E.  1.  iii.  c.  5),  a city  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Jordan.  Others  might  go  elfewhere,  into  Alia,  or 
10  other 
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other  remote  cftuntries,  where  they  could  get  a fettlement. 
St.  John,  it  is  fuppofed,  left  Judea,  and  went  to  Ephcfus 
in  the  year  66,  or  about  that  time,  juit  before  the  war  com- 
menced. Some  Jews  of  Jerufalem,  and  other  parts  of  Judea, 
might  go  with  him,  or  follow  him  afterwards.  And,  under 
his  di  reft  ion  and  afliftance,  they  might  procure  a comfort- 
able fettlement  in  places  not  far  from  him.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Judea,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Chriftian  believers,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  returned  to  Jerufalem,  and  formed  a church  there. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  Jews  incenfed  Adrian  by  their 
turbulent  difpofition,  and  he  refolved  to  level  the  city  of 
Jerufalem  with  the  ground,  that  is,  thofe  buildings  which 
the  Jews  had  erefted,  to  deftroy  three  towers  that  were  left 
by  Titus  for  the  convenience  of  the  Roman  garrifon,  and  to 
fow  fait  in  the  ground  on  which  the  city  had  flood.  Thus 
did  Adrian,  whatever  were  his  motives,  literally  fulfil  the 
prediction  of  our  Saviour,  that  neither  in  the  city  nor  the 
temple  fhould  one  ftone  be  left  upon  another.  This  final 
deftruftion  took  place  47  years  after  that  of  Titus.  The 
further  attempts  of  Adrian  are  recited  under  the  article 
JElia  Capitolina.  For  an  account  of  the  honours  paid  to 
Jerufalem  and  its  vicinity  by  the  mother  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  fee  Calvary,  Invention  of  the  Cross,  and  Helena. 
For  Julian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,.  fee 
Julian  and  Temple.  The  emperor  Juftinian  erefted  a 
magnificent  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Jerufalem.  For 
the  foundation  of  this  church  a level  was  formed,  by  railing 
part  of  a deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The 
ftones  of  a neighbouring  quarry  were  hewn  into  regular 
forms  ; each  block  was  fixed  on  a peculiar  carriage  drawn 
by  40  of  the  ftrongeft  oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened 
for  the  paflage  of  fuch  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  fur- 
nifhed  her  loftieft  cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church;  and 
the  feafonable  difeovery  of  a vein  of  red  marble  fupplied 
its  beautiful  columns,  two  of  which,  the  fupporters  of  the 
exterior  portico,  were  efteemed  the  largeft  in  the  world. 
To  complete  the  celebrity  of  this  church,  the  holy  veflels  of 
the  Jewiflr  temple,  recovered  by  Belifarius  after  their  long 
peregrination,  fays  Gibbon,  were  depofited  in  it. 

In  the  year  614,  the  Perfians,  under  the  command  of 
Chofroes,  took  Jerufalem  by  aflault.  The  fepulchre  of  Chrift, 
and  the  llately  churches  of  Helena  and  Conftantine,  were 
confirmed,  or  at  leaft  damaged  by  the  flames  ; the  devout 
offerings  of  300  years  were  rifled  in  one  facrilegious  day  ; 
the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  “ true  crofs”  were  tranf- 
ported  into  Perfia ; and  the  maffacre  of  90,000  Chriftians 
is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  fwelled  the  diforder 
of  the  Perfian  march.  However,  in  628,  Jerufalem  and  the 
holy  crofs  were  reftored  to  Heraclius,  who  banilhed  from 
the  city  all  the  Jews,  and  prohibiting  their  coming  within 
three  miles  of  it.  After  the  battle  of  Yermuk  in  626,  and 
a fiege  of  four  months,  Jerufalem  furrendered  to  the  Sara- 
cens, under  the  command  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  it  re- 
mained for  feveral  centuries  under  the  government  of  the 
caliphs,  who  were  Mahometans,  and  of  courfe  the'  prevailing 
religion  was  Mahometan.  The  Turks,  after  having  re- 
duced Damafcus  by  fire  and  fword,  took  pofleflion  of  Jeru- 
falem A.D.  1076;  and  under  the  government  of  thefe 
mailers,  the  condition  of  the  Chriftians  was  very  deplorable; 
the  pilgrims,  who  were  numerous  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  grievoufly  infulted  and  oppreffed  by  the  Turkmans  ; 
the  pathetic  tale  of  their  fufferings  excited  the  millions  of 
the  weft  to  march  under  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  to  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  “ A nerve,”  fays  Gibbon,  was 
touched  of  exquifite  feeling  ; and  the  fenfation  vibrated  to 
the  heart  of  Europe.”  The  Turks  were  conftraincd  to 
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furrender  Jerufalem  to  the  caliph  of  Egypt ; but  after  a 
fhort  pofleflion  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  to  the  Crufaders. 
See  Croisade. 

Jerufalem,  long  fo  famed  in  hiftory  for  its  fanftity  and  its 
opulence,  is  now  reduced  to  a poor,  thinly  inhabited  town, 
of  at  moft  three  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
“ Cudfembaric”  and  “ Coudfheriff.”  The  Orientals,  how- 
ever, never  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  “ Elkods,”  the 
Holy  : fometimes  adding  the  epithet  “ el  fherif,”the  noble. 
The  ground  between  Rome  and  Jerufalem  is  rugged,  mountain- 
ous, and  barren.  When  its  fituation  is  confidered,  deftitute 
of  water,  and  furrounded  by  dry  channels  of  torrents  and 
fteep  heights,  we  may  well  be  aftonifhed  at  its  ancient  great  - 
nefs.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  but  furrounded  by  others 
of  greater  height  ; and  its  walls,  which  remain  tolerably 
perfeft,  and  conftrufted  of  a reddifh  ftone,  form  the  chief 
objeft  in  the  approach.  The  bell  view  of  Jerufalem  is  from 
the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  eaft  of  the  city.  In  front 
is  the  chief  mofque,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Mahometans,  contains  the  body  of  Mofes  ; from  the 
fame  mount  may  be  difeovered,  on  a clear  day,  the  “ Dead 
Sea,”  nearly  S.E.,  reflefting  a whitifh  gleam  ; the  inter- 
vening region  appearing  very  rocky.  The  “ tombs  of  the 
kings,”  as  they  are  called,  are  worthy  of  notice,  being  of 
Grecian  fculpture  on  a hard  rock.  There  are  feveral  orna- 
ments on  the  farcophagi  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  each 
apartment  is  fecured  with  a maflive  pannelled  door  of  ftone. 
Thefe  tombs,  which  have  been  frequently  ravaged  in  fearch 
of  treafure,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  conftrufted  in  the 
time  of  Herod  and  his  fucceflors,  kings  of  Judea.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Chriftians  and  partly  Mahometans,  and 
they  are  aftuated  by  a fpirit  of  difeord  and  hatred  towards 
one  another.  From  the  refpeft  which  they  profefs  for  the 
facred  places  contained  in  this  city,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  were  a very  devout  people  ; but  Volney 
reprefents  them  as  well  deferving  the  reputation  of  the 
vileft  people  in  Syria,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  Damaf- 
cus. He  fuppofes  their  number  to  amount  to  12  or  14,000  : 
Browne  Hates  the  prefent  population  of  Jerufalem  at  from 
18  to  20,000.  The  Chriftian  women,  who  abound  in  Jeru- 
falem, wear  white  veils,  as  a diftinftion  from  the  Mahome- 
tan, who  wear  other  colours.  Arabic  is  the  general  language, 
except  among  the  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Jerufalem  has 
had  from  time  to  time  governors  of  its  own,  with  the  title 
of  Pachas  : but  it  is  now  governed  by  an  aga,  motfallam,  or 
deputy  governor,  appointed  by  the  pacha  of  Damafcus, 
who  is  allowed  fo  few  troops,  that  all  Paleftine  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  The  motfallam, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  difpofition  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
Jerufalem  and  its  vicinity,  which  has  prevailed  for  many  ages, 
and  which  Hill  continues,  farms  his  government,  and  receives 
the  revenues  arifing  from  the  Miri,  the  cuftoms,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  follies  of  the  Chriftian  inhabitants.  In  order 
duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  laft  article,  it  mull  be 
underftood,  that  the  different  communions  of  Schifmatic 
and  Catholic  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Abyfiinians,  and 
Franks,  mutually  envying  each  other  the  pofleflion  of  the 
holy  places,  are  continually  endeavouring  to  outbid  one 
another  in  the  price  they  offer  for  them  to  the  Turkifh  go- 
vernors. They  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  obtain  fome 
privilege  for  themfeives,  or  to  take  it  from  their  rivals  ; and 
each  feft  is  perpetually  informing  againft  the  other  for  irre- 
gularities. Hence  proceed  thofe  hatreds,  and  that  eternal 
jangling  which  prevail  between  the  different  convents,  and 
the  adherents  of  each  communion.  Every  difpuce  yields 
profit  to  the  Turks  ; and  alfo  perquifites  for  the  motfallam, 
which  annually  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000  piaftres. 
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Every  pilgrim  pays  him  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  piadres,  and 
another  for  an  efcort  for  the  journey  to  the  Jordan,  befides 
other  fnms  as  fines  for  mifbehaviour  during  the  ilay  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  duties  on  the  exportation  ef  certain  lingular 
commodities  from  Jerufalem,  fuch  as  beads,  relics,  fandtua- 
ries,  erodes,  paffions,  agnus  deis,  fcapularies,  See.  of 
which  near  300  cheds  are  lent  off  annually.  The  fabri- 
cation of  thefe  utenfils  of  piety  procures  fublidence  for  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  Chriilian  and  Mahometan  families  of 
Jerufalem  and  its  neighbourhood  ; men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren being  employed  in  carving  and  turning  wood  and  coral, 
and  embroidering  in  filk,  with  pearls,  and  gold  and  filver 
thread.  The  convent  of  the  Holy  Land,  alone,  lays  out 
annually  to  the  amount  of  50,000  piaftres  in  thefe  wares,  and 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  taken  toge- 
ther, pay  a larger  fum.  Thefe  commodities,  exported  to 
Turkey,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  efpecially  to  Spain,  pro- 
duce a return  of  confiderable  fums,  cither  in  the  form  of 
alms  or  payments.  To  this  the  convents  join  another  article 
not  lefs  lucrative,  viz.  “ the  vifits  of  the  pilgrims.’’  It  is 
well  known  that  at  all  times  the  devout  curiofity  of 
viliting  the  “ holy  places”  has  occafioned  Chriflians  of  every 
country  to  refort  to  Jerufalem.  It  was  formerly  taught  by 
the  minillers  of  religion  as  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  falva- 
tion,  and  this  pious  zeal  pervading  all  Europe,  gave  rife  to 
the  crufades.  (See  Croisades.)  Since  their  unfortunate 
iffue,  the  zeal  of  Europeans  has  cooled,  the  number  of 
pilgrims  has  diminifhed,  and  they  are  now  reduced  to  a few 
Italian,  Spanifh,  and  German  monks  ; but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  Orientals,  their  prielts  and  monks,  deriving 
advantage  from  this  fervour,  do  not  ceafe  to  promote  it. 
The  Greeks,  efpecially,  declare  that  “ the  pilgrimage  en- 
fures  plenary  indulgence,  not  only  for  the  pait,  but  even 
for  the  future  ; and  that  it  abfolves  not  only  from  murder, 
incefl  and  pederalty  ; but  even  from  the  neglect  of  fading, 
and  the  non-obfervance  of  fedivals,  which  are  far  more 
heinous  offences.”  Accordingly,  every  year  a crowd  of  pil- 
grims of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  fet  out  from  the  Morea, 
the  Archipelago, Confiantinople,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  the  number  of  whom,  in  1784,  amounted  to 
2000.  This  zeal,  however,  is  found  to  be  very  expenfive  : 
fince  the  mod  moderate  pilgrimage  never  cods  lefs  than  166/. 
and  fome  of  them,  by  means  of  offerings,  amount  to  2500/. 
Yafa  is  the  port  where  the  pilgrims  difembark  ; they  arrive 
in  November,  and  repair  without  delay  to  Jerufalem,  where 
they  remain,  in  inconvenient  but  very  expenfive  lodgings,  till 
after  the  fedival  of  Eader.  The  pilgrims  mud  alfo  be  at 
great  charge  in  paying  for  maffes,  fervices,  and  exorcifms, 
and  alfo  in  the  purchafe  of  crucifixes,  beads,  &c.  On 
Palm  Sunday  they  go  to  purify  themfelves  in  the  Jordan, 
which  is  an  expenfive  expedition.  One  year  with  another,  it 
produces  to  the  governor  15,000  Turkilh  fequins,  or  4687/. 
When  Eader  is  pad,  each  perfon  returns  to  his  own  country, 
proud  of  being  able  to  rival  the  Mahometan  in  the  title  of 
pilgrim,  and  bearing  imprinted  on  their  hands,  wrids,  or 
arms,  figures  of  the  crofs  or  fpear,  with  the  cypher  of  .Tefus 
and  Mary.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  claffes  of 
pilgrims  is,  that  thofe  of  Mecca  are  called  “ Hadjes,”  and 
thofe  of  Jerufalem  “ Mokodfi,’’  a name  formed  from  that  of 
the  city,  “ El-Kods.’’  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  re- 
fide  at  Jerufalem  for  five  or  fix  months,  leave  behind  them  a 
fum  not  lefs  than  62,500/.  (See  Pilgrimage.)  Thefe 
pilgrims  draw  together  to  Jerufalem  a fwarm  of  mendicants  ; 
and  yet  notwithdanding  the  wealth  accumulated  and  ex- 
pended in  this  city  under  the  infiuence  of  priedcraft  and  fu- 
perdition,  the  church  of  the  Holy  fepulchre,  the  glory  of 
former  times,  and  the  monument  of  Helena’s  piety,  is  fo 
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much  negleiffed,  that  the  fnow  falls  into  the  middle  of  it : the 
beams,  faid  to  be  cedar,  are  falling,  and  the  whole  roof  ia 
in  a ruinous  date.  The  Armenian  convent  is  faid  to  be  ele* 
gant,  and  fo  extentive  as  to  furnifii  accommodation  for  no 
lefs  than  1000  pilgrims.  When  Mr.  Browne  vifited  this  city 
in  February  1797?  a very  deep  fnowjay  upon  the  ground  for 
12  or  13  days.  The  Catholic  convent  has  a large  fubterra- 
neous  cidern,  into  which  the  fnow,  melting  from  the  roof 
and  other  parts,  is  conveyed,  and  fupplies  the  monks  with 
water  for  a great  portion  of  the  year.  Anc.  U11.  Hid. 
vol.  ii.  Calmet’s  Dift.  Bible.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hid.  vol.  iv, 
vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  Volney’s  Trav.  vol.  ii.  Browne’s  Travels, 
quarto. 

Jerusalem,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Ontario,  and  date  of  New  York  ; lying  on  the-W.  fide  of 
Seneca  lake,  and  containing  about  50  families,  and  1219  in- 
habitants ; 30  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Bath. 

Jerusalem,  or  Funis-town,  a town  of  Maryland,  in 
Walhington  county,  about  2\  miles  S.W.  of  Elizabeth 
town  ; containing  about  50  dwellings  and  a German 
church. — Alfo,  a pod-town  in  Southampton  county,  Vir- 
ginia ; 250  miles  from  Walhington. 

Jerusalem,  Old.  See  Fallen  City. 

Jerusalem,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 44 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Seelburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fri- 
daw. 

Jerusalem,  New,  in  Theology.  See  Millennium. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  in  Botany.  See  Heliantiius. 

Jerusalem  Cowfip.  See  Pulmonaria. 

Jerusalem  CroJs.  See  Lychnis. 

Jerusalem  Oak.  See  Chen'opodium. 

Jerusalem  Sage.  See  Piilomis. 

Jerusalem,  Sage  of.  See  Pulmonaria. 

JERUYO,  in  Geography,  a lingular  mountain,  fituated 
in  the  valley  of  Urecho,  in  Mexico  or  New  Spain  ; which 
before  the  year  1760  was  a fmall  hill,  bearing  a fugar  planta- 
tion, but  from  September  in  that  year  it  has  continued  to 
emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  that  have  formed  themfelves 
into  three  high  mountains,  whofe  circumference  in  1766  was 
nearly  fix  miles.  At  the  eruption  the  allies  were  forced  to 
the  didance  of  150  miles. 

JERXHEIM,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel  ; 13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

JESAN,  a delightful  mountain  of  Japan,  near  the  lake 
of  Oitz  ; which  is  edeemed  facred,  and,  according  to 
Ktempfer,  is  faid  to  prefent  not  lefs  than  3000  temples. 

JESAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle  of  Natangen  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Koniglberg. 

JESEN,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Jentling. 

.TESENITZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 35 
miles  N.W.  of  Bihacs. 

JESERNICO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Fri- 
uli ; 12  miles  W.  of  Palma  la  Nuova. 

JESERO,  a lingular  lake  in  the  ifle  of  Cherfo,  which  only 
diffufes  its  waters  every  fifth  year. 

JESHANA,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Ephraim 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  19.),  probably  the  fame  with  Zin  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  4.),  placed  by  Eufebius  and  Jerom  feven  miles  N.  of 
Jericho. 

JESHIMON,  probably  the  fame  with  Hefmona,  Afcmona , 
or  Efcmona,  a city  in  the  wildernefs  of  Maon,  belonging  to 
Simeon,  lying  in  the  S.  of  Paledine,  and  even  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  1 Sam.  xxiii.  24. 

JESI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  marquifate  of  An- 
cona ; the  fee  of  a bilhop,  containing  three  churches  and  ten 
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convents;  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ancona.  N.  lat.  40°  31'. 
E.  long.  130  10'. 

JESILBASCH,  Green-heady  a name  of  reproach  which 
the  Perfians  give  to  the  Turks,  becaufe  their  emirs  wear  a 
green  turban. 

JESIORO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiev  ; 56  miles  S.S.W.  of  Czyrkaffy. 

JESSAMINE,  in  Botany.  See  Jasminum. 

Jessamine,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Kentucky,  in 
America;  containing  5438  inhabitants,  of  whom  1553  are 
(laves.  The  chief  town  is  Nicholasville. 

JESSANT,  formed  from  the  obfolete  French  jeffer,  to 
rife,  or  fpring  mt,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  a fleur-de-lis, 
or  the  like  figure,  feeming  to  fpring  or  (hoot  out  of  fome 
other  charge.  He  bears  fable  ; three  leopards’  heads  ; jef- 
fant,  fleurs-dc-lis,  or. 

JESSE,  a large  brafs  candleftick,  with  many  fconces 
hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a church  or  choir.  This 
invention  was  firft  called  jejfe,  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
branches  to  thofe  of  th  e arbor  j fa.  This  ufeful  ornament 
of  churches  was  firft  brought  over  into  this  kingdom  by 
Hugh  de  Flory,  abbot  of  St.  Auftin’s,  in  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  1 1 00. 

JESSELMERE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Bickaneer ; 60  miles  W.  of  Bickaneer. 
N.  lat.  270  28'.  E.  long.  720  51'. 

JESSEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elder;  10  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Wittenberg.  N.lat.  51°  48'.  E.  long.  130  3'. 

JESSES  denote  ribbons  hanging  down  from  garlands  and 
cx'owns  ; alfo  the  (hort  ftraps  of  leather  faflened  to  a hawk’s 
legs,  and  fo  to  the  vervels  ; and  birds,  in  Heraldry,  are  faid 
to  be  jeffed,  when  thefe  jeffes  are  of  a different  tincture  from 
the  other  parts. 

JESSIMA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Japan. 

JESSNITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt,  on  the  Muldau  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Deffau.  N.  lat. 
5i°42'.  E.  long.  120  20'. 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Tedfo,  a large  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  Niphon,  which  having  received  fome 
Japanefe  colonies,  is  generally  regarded  as  fubjedt  to  Japan  ; 
but,  being  inhabited  by  a favage  people,  is  rather  confidered 
as  a foreign  conqueft  than  as  a part  of  this  civilized  empire. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  fifli  and  game.  This  illand 
is  divided  by  a narrow  ftrait,  about  20  miles  broad,  from  the 
ifland  of  Segalia/i,  or  Tchoka,  which  fee.  N.  lat.  42'  to  450. 
E.  long.  146°  10'  to  147°  10'. 

JESSORE,  a town  of  Bengal;  54.  miles  N.E.  of  Cal- 
cutta. N.  lat.  230  7'.  E.  long.  89°  16'. 

JESTING,  or  Concife'Wit,  as  diftinguifhed  from  conti- 
nued wit  or  humour  (which  fee),  lies  either  in  the  thought,  or 
the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the  expreflion.  But 
the  greateft  fund  of  jells  lies  in  the  language,  i.  e.  in  tropes 
or  verbal  figures  ; thofe  afforded  by  tropes  confill  in  the 
metaphorical  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures 
principally  turn  upon  a double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a 
fimilitude  of  found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of 
jokes,  which  lie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from 
figures  of  fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  confifts  in  the 
fenfe,  but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 
Ward’s  Orat.  vol.  ii.  Ledt.  40.  See  Wit. 

JESUATES,  Jesuatje,  an  order  of  religious,  otherwife 
called  Apojlolical  Clerks,  or  Jefuates  of  St.  Jerom. 

They  were  founded  by  John  Colombini  in  1368,  and 
approved  of  by  Urban  V.  in  1369,  at  Viterbo  ; where 
he  himfelf  gave,  to  fuch  as  were  prefent,  the  habit  they 
were  to  wear.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin, 
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and  were  ranked  by  Pius  V.  among  the  order  of  Men- 
dicants. 

They  were  called  Jefuates,  bccaufe  their  firft  founders  hacl 
the  name  of  Jefus  continually  in  their  mouths  : to  which 
they  added  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  becaufe  they  chofe  that 
faint  for  their  protector. 

For  two  centuries  the  Jefuates  were  mere  lay-brothers ; 
but  in  1606,  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave  to  enter  into  holy 
orders.  In  molt  of  their  houfes  they  were  employed  in 
pharmacy,  dillributing  their  medicines  gratis  ; others  prac- 
tifed  diftillation,  and  fold  aqua  vita:  ; which  occafioned  their 
being  called  aqua-vita  mongers. 

Being  very  rich  in  the  (late  of  Venice,  that  republic  foli- 
cited  their  fuppreflion,  and  obtained  it  of  Clement  IX.  in 
1668,  their  effedts  being  employed  towards  fupporting  the 
expences  of  the  war  in  Candia. 

.TESUITISSiE,  in  the  Romfh  Church , an  order  of  nuns 
which  followed  the  rule  of  the  Jefuits,  which  was  fuppreffed 
by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1630. 

JESUITS,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a Bifcayan  military  gentleman,  of  a fanatical  and 
ambitious  fpirit,  called  alfo  the  Society  of  Jefus. 

They  are  alfo  fometimes  called  Loyolites,  and  fometimes 
Inighifls,  from  the  Spanifli  name  of  their  founder,  which  was 
Inigo  de  Guipufcoa. 

This  order,  which  was  the  moft  political  and  beft  regu- 
lated of  all  the  monaftic  orders,  and  from  which  mankind 
have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  hurt, 
than  from  any  other  of  thefe  religious  fraternities,  has 
rendered  itfelf  very  conliderable  by  its  millions  into  the 
Indies,  and  by  its  other  employments  relating  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences,  and  the  education  of  youth.  The  council 
of  Trent  calls  them  “ Regular  Clerks  of  the  Company  of 
Jefus.’’ 

In  the  year  1538,  Ignatius,  having  affembled  ten  of  his 
companions  at  Rome,  chofen  moftly  out  of  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  propofed  to  them  to  make  a new  order.  After 
this,  he  prefented  the  plan  of  his  inftitution,  fuggefted,  as 
he  gave  out,  and  his  followers  dill  teach,  by  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  heaven,  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Paul  III.  who 
appointed  a committee  of  cardinals  to  examine  it  ; upon 
whofe  report,  that  the  eftablifhment  was  unneceffary  as  well 
as  dangerous,  Paul  refufed  to  approve  it.  This  oppolition 
was  principally  urged  by  the  learned  and  worthy  cardinal 
Guidiccioni. 

This  oppofition  was  vanquifhed  by  the  dexterity  of  Igna- 
tius, who  propofed,  that  befides  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chaftity,  and  monaftic  obedience,  the  members  of  this  fociety 
fliould  take  a fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope  ; binding 
themfelves  to  go  whitherfoever  he  (hould  command,  for  the 
fervice  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  However,  Ignatius,  and  his 
company  in  the  fame  charter  of  their  order  in  which  they 
declare  their  implicit  and  blind  allegiance  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  promife  a like  implicit  and  unlimited  allegiance  to 
the  general  of  their  fociety.  The  pontiff,  perceiving  this 
inftitution  to  be  an  objedt  of  confequence,  confirmed  it  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Company  of  Jefus”  by  a bull  in  1540  ; 
and  appointed  Ignatius  Loyola  to  be  the  firft  general  of 
the  order.  Loyola  was  originally  an  illiterate  foldier,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  been  only  a flexible  inftrument 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  ingenious  men,  who  made  ufe  of 
his  fortitude  and  fanaticifm  to  anfwer  their  purpofes,  and 
perfons  much  more  learned  were  employed  to  compofe  the 
writings  which  bear  his  name.  Geddes’s  Tradls,  vol.  iii. 
p.  429.  _ 

By  this  bull  the  number  was  reftrained  to  fixty  . but  that 
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Ceftri&ion  was  taken  away  two  years  afterwards  by  another 
bull.  The  order  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  feveral  fuc- 
ceeding  popes,  who  have  added  many  new  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  it. 

In  lefs  than  half  a century  after  its  inftitution,  the  fociety 
obtained  eftablifhments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ; in  the  year  1 608,  the  number  of 
Jefuits  had  increafed  to  10,581.  In  the  year  1 7 10,  the  order 
poffeffed  24  profeffed  houfes  ; 59  houfes  of  probation;  340 
refidencies  ; 612  colleges;  200 millions  ; 150 feminaries  and 
boarding-fchools  ; and  confided  of  19,998  Jefuits. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  perfected 
by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  fucceeded 
Loyola,  men  far  l'uperior  to  their  mailer  in  abilities,  and 
in  the  fcience  of  government.  Several  circumllances  con- 
curred to  the  rapid  progrefs  and  extenfive  influence  of  the 
Jefuits.  They  were  taught  to  con  fide r themfelves  as  formed 
for  adlion,  and  bound  to  exert  themfelves  continually,  as 
foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  God,  and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar 
on  earth.  And  that  they  might  have  full  leifure  for  their 
adlive  fervice,  they  were  totally  exempted  from  tliofe  func- 
tions, the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief  bulinefs  of 
other  monks.  They  were  required  to  attend  to  all  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  world  ; to  ftudy  the  difpofitions  of  perfons 
in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  ; and  by  the 
conftitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a fpirit  of  adlion 
and  intrigue  was  infufed  into  all  its  members.  Befides,  the 
form  of  government  of  this  order  was  peculiar  : Loyola, 
full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  military  profeflion,  appointed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  order  Ihould  be  purely  monarchical.  A gene- 
ral, chofen  tor  life  by  deputies  from  the  feveral  provinces, 
poffeffed  power  that  was  fupreme  and  independent,  extend- 
ing to  every  perfon  and  to  every  cafe.  He,  by  his  foie 
authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other 
officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleafure.  In  him  was  veiled  the  fove- 
reign  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal  ; and  by 
his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could  impofe  upon  them  any 
talk,  or  employ  them  in  whatloever  fervice  he  pleafed.  To 
his  commands  they  were  required  to  yield  not  only  outward 
obedience,  but  to  relign  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their 
own  wills,  and  the  fentiments  of  their  own  underftandings. 
There  is  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  fuch 
a perfeft  defpotifm,  exerciled  not  over  monks  {hut  up  in  the 
cells  of  a convent,  but  over  men  difperfed  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  carefully  provided,  that  the 
general  ffiould  be  perfectly  informed  with  refpedl  to  the 
character  and  abilities  of  his  fubjedls.  Every  novice,  who 
offered  himfelf  a candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  was 
obliged  to  manifeft  his  confidence  to  the  fuperior,  or  to  a 
perfon  appointed  by  him  every  fix  months  : each  member 
was  likewife  enjoined  to  obferve  the  words  and  adlions  of 
the  novices,  and  to  difclofe  every  thing  of  importance  to  the 
fuperior.  The  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral  houfes 
were  alfo  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  the  general,  regular,  fre- 
quent, and  minute  reports  concerning  the  members  under 
their  infpeclion.  Thefe  reports  were  digefted  and  arranged 
in  regiflers,  by  which  the  general  might  eafily  furvey  the 
date  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  ; obferve  the 
qualifications  of  its  members,  and  ehoofe  proper  inftruments 
for  any  neceffary  fervice.  The  number  of  thefe  reports  re- 
ceived annually  by  the  general  was  6584,  which  divided  by 
37,  themumber  of  provinces  in  the  order,  gives  177  reports 
concerning  the  ftate  of  each  province  tranfmitted  annually 
to  R^me.  The  general  alfo  received,  by  the  conftitution  of 


the  order,  an  account  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country 
where  his  fubjedls  refided  ; fo  that  he  was  furniffied  with  full 
information  concerning  the  tranfadtions  of  every  prince  and 
ilate  in  the  world.  The  Jefuits,  from  their  firlt  inftitution, 
confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province  ; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  1 6th  century,  they  had  ob- 
tained the  chief  direction  of  this  bufinefs  in  every  Catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  alfo  become  the  confeffors 
of  almoft  all  its  monarchs  ; they  were  the  fpiritual  guides 
of  almoft  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank  or  power  ; and  they 
poffeffed  the  higheft  degree  of  confidence  and  intereft  with 
the  Papal  court,  as  the  moft  zealous  and  able  champions 
for  its  authority.  The  order,  notwithllanding  the  vow  of 
poverty  which  they  contrived  to  elude,  acquired  ample  pof- 
feffions  in  every  Catholic  country.  Befides  the  fources  of 
wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  they  obtained, 
under  a pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  millions, 
and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  miffionaries,  a fpe- 
cial  licence  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tions which  they  laboured  to  convert.  In  confequence  of 
this,  they  engaged  in  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce, 
both  in  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies  : they  alfo  aimed  at  ob- 
taining fettlements,  and  accordingly  acquired  poffeffion  of  a 
large  and  fertile  province  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  reigned  as  fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thoufand 
fubjedls. 

The  progrefs  and  influence  of  the  Jefuits  were  likewife 
much  promoted  by  their  mutual  union  for  the  good  of  the 
common  caufe;  by  their  reputation  for  learning  and  fcience,  in 
which  they  excelled  all  the  other  orders,  though  M.  d’Alem- 
bert fays,  that  the  order  has  never  produced  one  man,  whole 
mind  was  fo  much  enlightened  with  found  knowledge  as  to 
merit  the  name  of  a philofopher  : by  the  feverity  of  their 
difeipline  and  regularity  of  their  condufl  and  manners  ; by 
propagating  a fyllem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodated  itfelf  to  the  paffions  of  men,  juililicd  their 
vices,  tolerated  their  imperfedlions,  and  authorized  almoft 
every  adlion,  which  the  moft  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wiffi  to  perpetrate.  So  that  the  abbe  Boileau  fays 
of  them,  they  are  a people  who  lengthen  the  creed  and 
fhorten  the  decalogue  ; by  extending  the  jurifdidlion  and 
abfolute  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  ; and  by  the  zeal 
which  they  have  manifefted  in  combatting  the  opinions  and 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteftants. 

The  end  principally  propofed  by  this  order  was  to  gain 
converts  to  the  Romifh  church  ; with  which  view  they  dif- 
perfed themfelves  in  every  country  and  nation,  and  with 
amazing  induftry  and  addrefs  purfued  the  end  of  their  in- 
ftitution, No  difficulty  fo  great  that  they  could  not  fur- 
mount,  no  danger  fo  imminent  that  they  would  not  undergo  ; 
and,  as  fome  fay,  no  crimes  fo  ftiocking  that  have  not  been 
perpetrated  by  them  for  the  fervice  of  their  caufe. 

Of  all  the  Jefuits,  who  diftinguiftted  themfelves  by  their 
zealons  and  laborious  attempts  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
church,  none  acquired  a more  lhining  reputation  than 
Francis  Xavier,  commonly  called  “ The  Apoftle  of  the 
Indians.”  He  failed  for  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  In- 
dia in  1522,  and  foon  diffufed  the  knowledge  and  profeflion 
of  the  popifli  religion  over  a great  part  of  the  continent 
and  neighbouring  iflands.  In  1529  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a confiderable  church  in  Japan  ; againft  which,  however, 
a violent  perfecution  was  commenced  in  1615,  and  lafted 
feveral  years,  and  terminated  in  the  utter  extirpation  of 
Chriilianity,  and  an  edift  forbidding  all  Europeans,  a few 
Dutch  merchants  excepted,  to  approach  the  Japanefe  domi- 
nions ; and  having  embarked  for  China,  he  died  in  1552, 
within  fight  of  it.  Others,  after  his  death,  and  particularly 
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Ricci,  an  Italian,  penetrated  into  China,  and  eilabliilied 
churches,  fame  remains  of  which  fubfitl  to  this  day.  Ro- 
bert de  Nobili  is  much  celebrated  by  the  Jefuits  on  account 
of  his  fuccefs  in  profelyting  the  Brachmans  : for  the  method 
he  ufed,  fee  Brachmans.  The  Jefuits  are  charged  by  the 
Janfenifts  and  Dominicans  with  many  fraudulent  praftices  in 
their  attempts  to  propagate  Chriftianity  in  China  ; and  par- 
ticularly with  endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  Chinefe,  that 
the  doftrine  of  Confucius  and  that  of  the  gofpel  were  not 
elfentially  different,  and  that  Jefus  Chrill  had  been  known 
and  worfhipped  in  their  nation  many  years  ago.  Ricci 
allowed  the  Chinefe  converts  to  retain  the  profane  cuftoms 
and  the  abfurd  rites  of  their  Pagan  anceftors  ; but  his  opi- 
nion was  condemned  by  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans. 
This  difference  laid  the  foundation  of  a long  and  violent 
conteft.  Innocent  X.  in  1645,  pronounced  fentence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dominicans  ; but,  about  eleven  years  after, 
Alexander  VII.  granted  the  Chinefe  the  indulgence  pro- 
pofed  by  Ricci.  Complaints  were  renewed  by  the  Domi- 
nicans in  1661,  and  again  in  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  XI.  ; and  the  difpute  was  carried  on  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  China,  from  the  year  1684,  till  the  queftion  was 
decided  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  year  1704, 
by  Clement  XI.  ; but  this  ednft  was  mitigated  in  1715. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  inquifition  eredted  by  the 
Jefuits  at  Goa,  where  the  body  of  Xavier  lies  interred,  and 
is  worfhipped  with  the  highelt  marks  of  devotion,  and  the 
pen'al  laws,  whole  terrors  they  employed  fo  freely  in  propa- 
gation of  the  gofpel,  contributed  much  more  than  their 
arguments  and  exhortation,  which  were  but  fparingly  ufed, 
to  engage  the  Indians  to  embrace  Chriftianity. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Jefuits  ob- 
tained admiffion  into  the  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  in 
South  America,  where  they  found  the  inhabitants  in  a bar- 
barous and  lavage  ftate  ; they  began  with  inftrudting  and 
civilizing  them ; cultivating  amongft  them  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  accuftoming  them  to  the  blellings  of  fo- 
ciety,  fecurity,  and  order.  By  this  method  they  fecured 
their  efteem  and  confidence  ; and  a few  Jefuits  prefided 
over  fome  hundred  thoufand  Indians.  However,  it  appears 
from  the  moll  credible  relations,  that  they  foon  changed 
their  views  from  the  propagating  of  Chriftianity,  to  fchemes 
of  infatiable  avarice  and  boundlefs  ambition  : and  they  have 
fent  yearly  to  the  members  of  their  order,  in  Europe,  im- 
inenfe  quantities  of  gold,  drawn  from  feveral  American  pro- 
vinces where  they  have  power  and  property,  but  chiefly 
from  Paraguay,  which  belonged  to  them  only  : and  it  is 
evident,  from  later  dilcoveries,  which  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  Jefuits  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  they  had  eftablifhed 
an  independent  empire  in  this  province,  fubjedt  to  their 
fociety  alone,  and  which,  by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  its 
conftitution  and  police,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend 
its  dominions  over  all  the  fouthern  continent  of  America. 
They  cut  off  every  kind  of  communication  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  the  adjacent  fettlements,  and 
the  Indians;  infpired  the  latter  with  hatred  and 'contempt 
of  thefe  nations ; induftrioufly  avoided  giving  the  Indians 
any  knowledge  of  the  Spanilh,  or  other  European  language  ; 
in  ft  rubied  them  in  the  art  of  war  formed  them  into  bodies 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  provided  them  with  artillery 
and  magazines  ftored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  when,  in  the  year  1750,  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Lifbon  entered  into  a treaty  for  fixing 
the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive  dominions  in  South  America. 
In  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  in  the  year  1752,  the  Jefuits 
demurred ; and  a war  enfued  between  the  Spanilh  and 


Portuguefe  on  one  fide,  and  the  Indians,  animated  by  the 
Jefuits,  on  the  other  ; which  was  the  real  and  original  caufe 
of  the  difgrace  of  the  Jefuits  at  the  court  of  Portugal. 

The  Jefuits  have  been  juftly  charged  with  inculcating  the 
moll  licentious  and  dangerous  maxims  with  regard  to  mora- 
lity and  religion  : fuch  are  the  following  extra&ed  ^ om 
their  writings.  That  perfons  truly  wicked  and  void  of  the 
love  of  God,  may  expeCt  to  obtain  eternal  life  in  heaven, 
provided  that  they  be  impreffed  with  a fear  of  the  divine 
anger,  and  avoid  all  heinous  and  enormous  crimes  through 
the  dread  of  future  punilhment : that  thofe  perfons  may 
tranfgrefs  with  fafety,  who  have  a probable  reafan  for 
tranfgrelfing,  i.  e.  any  plaufible  argument  or  authority  in 
favour  of  the  fin  they  intended  to  commit : that  actions  in- 
trinfically  evil,  and  direCtly  contrary  to  the  divine  laws,  may 
be  innocently  performed,  by  thofe  who  have  fo  much  power 
over  their  own  minds,  as  to  join,  even  ideally,  a good  end  to 
this  wicked  aCtion,  or  to  fpeak  in  their  ftyle,  who  are  capable 
of  diredling  their  intention  aright  : that  philofophical  fin  is  of 
a very  light  and  trivial  nature,  and  does  not  deferve  the  pain 
of  hell : by  philofophical  fin  they  mean  an  adlion  contrary 
to  right  reafon,  which  is  done  by  a perfon  who  is  either  ab- 
folutely  ignorant  of  God,  or  does  not  think  of  him  during 
the  time  this  adlion  is  committed  : that  the  tranfgreffions 
committed  by  a perfon  blinded  by  the  fedudlion  of  lull, 
agitated  by  the  impulfe  of  tumultuous  paffions,and  deftitute 
of  all  fenfe  and  impreffion  of  religion,  however  deteftable 
and  heinous  they  may  be  in  themielves,  are  not  imputable 
to  the  tranfgreffor  before  the  tribunal  of  God  ; and  that 
fuch  tranfgreffions  may  often  be  as  involuntary  as  the  abtions 
of  a madman  : and  that  the  perfon  who  takes  an  oath,  or 
enters  into  a contradt,  may,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  one, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  other,  add  to  the  form  of  words 
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that  exprefs  them,  certain  mental  additions  and  tacit  refer- 
vations.  Some  of  thefe  maxims  were  condemned  by  a 
public  edibl  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  in  1659  ; and  that  re- 
lating to  philofophical  fin  met  with  the  fame  fate  in  1690, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIII.  Neither  of  thefe 
bulls  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Bullarium  Pontificum  but 
they  are  induftrioufly  preferved  by  the  Janfenifts  and  Domi- 
nicans. The  corrupt  morality  of  the  Jefuits  was  humour- 
oufly  and  learnedly  attacked  by  the  famous  Pafcal,  in  his 
work,  entitled  “ Les  Provinciales,  ou  Lettres  ecrits  par 
Louis  de  Montalte,  a un  Provincial  de  fes  Amis  et  aux  Je- 
fuits, fur  la  Morale  et  la  Politique  de  ces  Peres.”  The 
Jefuits,  however,  obtained  a fentence  againft  the  Provinciales, 
by  which  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  publicly  at 
Paris.  Another  excellent  book,  by  Perrault,  publiihed  at 
Mons,  in  3 volumes  8vo.,  in  the  year  1702,  entitled  “La 
Morale  des  Jefuits,  extrait  fidclement  de  leurs  Livres,  im- 
primes  avec  la  Permiffion  et  1’ Approbation  des  Superieurs  de 
leur  Compagnie,  par  un  Dofleur  de  Sorbonne,”  was  burnt 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1670,  at  the  requeft  ot  the  Jefuits. 
The  famous  Arnauld,  with  fome  of  his  Janfenift  brethren, 
have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  the  Jefuits  reduced  their  per- 
nicious maxims  to  praftice,  in  a celebrated  work,  entitled 
“ Ea  Morale  Pratique  des  Jefuits,”  confifting  of  eight 
volumes  Svo.,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  publiihed  at 
Amfterdam  in  the  year  1742.  For  an  account  of  the  con- 
troverfy  between  the  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts,  fee  Jansenists. 

The  Jefuits  had  no  particular  habit ; but  changed  and 
accommodated  it  to  times  and  occafions.  The  order  con- 
fided of  five  different  claffes  ; prof e fed  fathers,  f pi  ritual  coad- 
jutors, approved  fcholars,  lay  brothers,  called  alfo  temporal  coad- 
jutors, and  novices.  Some  writers  make  only  three  claffes, 
viz.  the  proj fed  members,  the  fcholars,  and  the  novices.  Some 
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add  a fixth  clafs,  under  the  title  of  adjuncts,  which  they  fay 
was  numerous,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  other  claffes, 
and  difguifed  under  different  forts  of  apparel. 

The profcjfed fathers,  which  made  the  body  of  the  company, 
took  the  three  folemn  vows  of  religion  publicly,  and  to  thefe 
add  a fpecial  vow  of  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  church,  as 
to  what  regards  miflions  among  idolaters,  heretics,  &c. — The 
fpiritual  coadjutors  alfo  made  public  vows  of  chaftity,  poverty, 
and  obedience;  but  omitted  the  fourth  relating  to  miflions. 
— Approved  fcholars  were  thofe  who,  after  two  years  novi- 
ciate, had  been  admitted,  and  had  made  three  vows  of  reli- 
gion ; not  folemn,  indeed,  but  yet  declared.  Thefe  were 
in  the  way  to  become  profefled,  or  fpiritual  coadjutors,  ac- 
cording as  the  general  thought  fit.  Thefe  degrees,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  profefled,  were  never  conferred  till  after  two 
years  noviciate,  and  feven  years  ftudy,  feven  of  regency,  a 
third  year  of  noviciate,  and  thirty-three  years  of  age ; 
the  age  at  which  our  Saviour  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
crucified.  The  vows  of  the  fcholars  were  abfolute  on  their 
fide,  but  only  conditional  on  the  fide  of  the  order  ; the  gene- 
ral having  it  in  his  power  to  difpenfe  with  them. 

The  order  was  divided  into  affiances,  the  afiifiances  into 
provinces,  and  the  provinces  into  houfes.  It  was  governed 
by  a general,  who  was  perpetual  and  abfolute.  He  refided 
at  Rome,  and  was  elected  by  a general  congregation  of  the 
order.  He  had  with  him  five  perfons,  who  were,  as  it 
were,  his  minifters.  They  were  called  afiiftants,  and  bore 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  or  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  by  which  they  were  appointed  ; viz.  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Portugal.  To  thefe  belonged 
the  care  of  preparing  the  matters  of  their  refpeclive  aflill- 
ances,  and  of  putting  them  in  a method  to  facilitate  their 
difpatch. 

Each  province  had  four  kinds  of  houfes,  viz.  profefed 
houfes,  which  could  have  no  lands  belonging  to  them ; 
colleges,  where  the  fciences  were  taught  ; ref  deuces,  where 
were  a number  of  workmen  employed  in  fuch  offices,  as 
had  any  immediate  relation  to  preaching,  confeflion,  miflions, 
&c.;  and  houfes  of  novices.  Among  the  colleges  there 
were  fome  called  Amply  colleges,  and  others  called  feminaries. 
Thefe  lall  were  fet  apart  for  the  young  Jefuits  to  go  through 
their  courfes  of  philofophy  and  theology  in  ; the  others 
were  for  ffrangers. 

Each  province  was  governed  by  a provincial,  and  each 
lioufe  by  a fuperior;  who  was  called  rector  in  the  colleges, 
and  a fuperior  in  the  other  houfes.  Ignatius  regulated  the 
difcipline  of  thefe  houfes,  and  efpecially  of  the  colleges,  by 
what  he  had  obferved  in  the  Sorbonne,  while  he  ftudied  at 
Paris. 

The  profefled  of  this  order  renounced  by  a folemn  vow  all 
preferment,  and  efpecially  prelacy  ; and  could  not  receive 
any,  unlefs  enjoined  thereto  by  the  pope,  under  pain  of  fin. 
This  the  pope  fometimes  did  ; infomuch  that  they  have  had 
eight  cardinals  of  their  order. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article, 
a brief  but  comprehenfive  account  of  the  Jefuits,  as  to  their 
origin  and  influence,  and  the  chief  caufes  on  which  their 
influence  depended,  and  the  nature  of  their  constitution  ; 
it  remains  to  direCt  his  views  to  their  decline  and  aCtual 
fupprefiion,  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  where  their  credit, 
power,  and  opulence  had  at  one  time  arrived  to  a prodigious 
height.  In  France,  the  aflafiination  of  Henry  IV.  by  Jean 
Chatel,  one  of  their  fcholars,  and  the  writings  of  the  Jefuit 
Guignard,  in  favour  of  regicide,  induced  feveral  of  the 
parliament  of  the  provinces  to  expel  them,  as  a deteftable 
and  diabolical  fociety,  the  corruptors  of  youth,  and  enemies 


to  the  king  and  date.  But  they  were  again  favoured  by 
Louis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  alfo  by  Louis 
XIV.;  in  whofe  reign  they  obtained  the  revocation  of  the 
edidl  of  Nantes  againll  the  Proteilants,  and  fucceeded  almoft 
to  their  utmoft  willies  in  fupprefling  the  Janfenifts,  then- 
inveterate  enemies.  However,  at  this  period,  their  affairs 
feem  to  have  taken  a different  turn.  Father  Tellier’s  vio- 
lence in  deftroying  the  famous  Port-Royal,  and  the  univer- 
ial  commotion  occafioned  by  the  bull  Unigenitus,  raifed  cla- 
mours againll  them,  which  never  fubiided  till  their  ruin. 
The  refufal  of  the  facrament  to  the  Janfenifts  ferved  alfo  to 
light  up  the  flame  which  fucceeded,  and  before  it  could  be 
extinguiihed,  effe&ed  the  diflblution  of  the  Jefuits.  About 
this  time  they  alfo  refufed,  as  it  is  faid  out  of  refpeCt  to 
the  queen  and  dauphin,  to  undertake  the  fpiritual  guidance 
of  La  Pompadour : and  whilft  they  offended  the  court  by 
their  fcruples,  they  difphafed  it  equally  by  their  intrigues  ; 
laying  fnares  for  difgracing  perfons  in  place,  whofe  only 
crime  was  a difregard  for  their  fociety.  They  alfa  of- 
fended men  or  letters  by  their  violent  declamations 
againll  the  Encyclopedic,  and  by  their  abufe  of  Voltaire, 
the  author  of  the  Heririade.  In  this  fituation  of  the 
Jefuits,  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
which  involved  the  fociety  in  that  famous  law-fuit,  which 
direCtly  brought  on  its  deftru&ion.  Having  carried  on  a 
confiderable  commerce  in  the  ifiand  of  Martinico,  and  fuf- 
tained  fome  Ioffes  by  the  war,  they  wanted  to  compound 
their  debts  with  their  correfpondents  in  Lyons  and  Mar- 
feilles.  Thefe  correfpondents,  looking  upon  the  fociety  in 
general  to  be  anfwerable  for  their  brethren  in  Martinico, 
addrefled  themfelvesto  a certain  Jefuit  in  France,  demanding 
juftice.  This  good  father,  and  the  Jefuits  in  general,  de- 
murred, and  flood  trial  before  the  grand-chamber  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  where  they  were  call  ; and  not  only 
fentenced  to  pay  the  immenfe  fums  in  litigation,  but  inter- 
dicted for  the  future  all  manner  of  commerce.  This  fen- 
tence  led  into  an  examination  of  their  conllitution  by  their 
own  books  ; which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  the  obedience  due  to  the  king,  the  fafety  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  peace  of  the  Hate.  Befides,  the  Jefuits 
were  grown  rich,  infolent,  and  imperious  ; and  though 
they  profefled  to  have  renounced  the  world,  they  wfere  found 
to  be  tutors,  courtiers,  merchants,  politicians,  priefts,  and 
wanted  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  governors  and  rulers  of  the 
earth.  Thefe  were  fufficient  motives  for  fupprefling  them  : 
the  attempt  to  affafiinate  the  French  king  in  1757  was 
charged  on  the  Jefuits  : and  the  aCtual  aflaffination  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  the  following  year,  which  induced  the 
Portuguefe  minifter  to  drive  them  all  out  of  the  kingdom,  in 
175c)  increafed  the  odium  againll  them.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  having  taken  a whole  year  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
their  inftitution,  and  news  of  the  capture  of  Martinico 
in  the  mean  while  arriving,  the  minifter,  as  M.  d’Alem- 
bert fays,  in  order  to  caufe  a diverlion,  thought  on  the 
expedient  of  proceeding  farther  againll  the  Jefuits  ; and  the 
principal  of  their  college  was  commanded  to  obey  the 
arrets  of  parliament,  and  to  fhut  up  their  fchools  on  the 
firll  of  April,  1762.  On  the  fixth  of  Augult  following, 
their  inftitution  was  unanimoufly  condemned  by  the  par- 
liament, without  any  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  fo- 
vereign  ; the  fociety  was  of  courfe  diffolved  ; and  their 
pofleifions  alienated  and  fold  ; the  other  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  following  fooner  or  later  the  example  of  that  of 
Paris : nay  fome  of  them  aCled  with  Hill  greater  feverity, 
driving  them  out  of  their  provinces  without  Handing  upon 
forms  of  law.  In  general,  however,  individuals  were  per- 
mitted 
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mittcd  to  refide  in  France,-  on  renouncing  the  fociety,  and 
taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  In  a little  while 
after,  the  king  iffued  an  edict,  which  abolifhed  the  fociety 
throughout  all  France.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  on  regif- 
tering  this  new  ediCt,  ordained  the  Jefuits  to  relide  each  in 
his  own  diocefe,  and  to  prefent  themfelves  every  fix  months 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  place  in  which  they  fhall  dwell. 
The  fame  arret  forbade  them  to  come  within  ten  leagues  of 
Paris,  and  banifhed  them  at  leal!  fix  leagues  from  Verfailles, 
but  prohibited  them  not  from  dwelling  at  Fontainblcau  and 
Compiegne,  where  the  court  refided  at  lead  three  months  in 
the  year.  The  Jefuits  were  expelled  from  Portugal  in 
1779;  from  France  in  1764;  from  Spain  and  Naples  in 
1767  ; and  their  fociety  was  totally  abolifhed,  in  1773,  by 
pope  Clement  XIV.  See  on  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article, 
Moiheim's  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  439.  vol.  iv.  p.  154.  vol.  v. 
p.  5.  Engliih  ed.  <Svo.  Robertfon’s  Flift.  Ch.  V.  vol.  iii. 
p.  104,  & c.  8vo.  D’Alembert’s  Account  of  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Jefuits,  palfim. 

Jesuits’  Burk.  See  Cortex  Peruv'iamts  and  Cin- 
chona. 

Jesuits’  Bark-tree,  True , in  Botany.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuits’  Bark-tree,  Falfe.  See  Iva. 

Jesuits’  Rocks,  in  Geography,  rocks  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coail  of  Brafil.  S.  lat.  17^  48 

JESUL,  a river  of  Hindoollan,  being  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Chumbul,  which  joins  the  main  llream  be- 
tween Kotta  and  Suifopour. 

JESUPOL,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 5 miles  S.  of 
Halicz. 

JESUS,  formed  of  the  Hebrew  JHKUiTh  Jehofouah, 
from  and  denoting  “ he  that  fhall  fave,”  or  “ the 

Saviour,”  is  an  appellation  appropriated  by  extraordinary 
direction,  and  in  a very  peculiar  and  diftinguilhing  manner,  to 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ; the  long 
predidted  and  expedfed  Mefiiah.  (Luke,  i.  26 — 38.)  This 
name  is  frequently  ufed  in  connedlion  with  that  of  “ Chrill,” 
for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which  fee  that  article.  For 
the  different  fenfes  in  which  the  appellations  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man  have  been  underftood,  fee  thofe  articles  refpec- 
tively.  No  one  who  adverts,  even  in  the  flighted  manner,  to 
the  hiltory  of  our  bleffed  Lord  given  by  the  four  Evangelifts, 
and  to  the  writings  of  thofe  who  were  fupernaturally  in- 
ft ruffed  to  teach  his  doftrine,  can  hefitate  for  a moment  in 
allowing  the  propriety  of  aferibing  to  him  the  name 
of  “ Jelus”  in  a fuper-eminent  degree  : for  though  this  was 
a name  of  Hebrew  etymology,  and  was  given,  under  one 
form  or  other,  to  feveral  diitinguilhed  perfons  among  the 
Jews,  it  never  could  be  more  fitly  applied  than  to  him,  who, 
adting  under  a divine  commiffion/  faved  mankind  from  fin 
and  death,  and  conducts  them  to  knowledge,  pardon,  holi- 
nels,  and  immortality.  See  Christian  Religion. 

Of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrill  we  have  an  authentic  account 
by  the  four  evangelills,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jolm. 

3 See  each  article  refpeCtively,  and  alfo  Evangelists.)  The 
account  of  thefe  hiftorians  chiefly  relates  to  his  tlifeourfes 
and  conduCt  after  he  commenced  the  exercife  of  his  public 
miniftry.  Alter  giving  us  brief  information  concerning 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents,  they  tell  us  that  he 
was  born  at  Bethlehem  ; and  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  Herod,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents 
into  Egypt.  Upon  the  death  of  Herod  he  returned  to 
Judea  ; but  excepting  one  fpecimen  that  is  recorded  of  his 
early  wifdom,  when  he  difputed  with  the  Jewifh  doCtors  in 
the  temple  at  the  age  of  12  years,  we  know  little  of  his 
-hiftory  till  he  attained  the  age  of  about  30  years.  Whether 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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he  was  employed  in  his  father’s  bufinefs,  during  bis  earlier 
years,  as  fome  have  affected,  it  is  not  poffible  certainly  to 
determine.  We  know,  however,  that  he  increafed  in  wif- 
dom  as  well  as  ftature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 
Before  he  commenced  his  public  minillry,  his  advent  was 
announced  by  John  the  Baptift,  and  he  was  baptized  by  him 
in  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fubfequent  life, 
which  was  of  no  long  duration,  he  maintained  a character 
angularly  irreproachable,  and  in  the  moft  perfect  degree 
exemplary.  He  was  aCtive  and  unwearied  in  communicating 
inftruclion,  and  in  performing  miracles,  which,  in  their  na- 
ture, mode  of  operation,  and  general  objects,  exhibited  the 
unparallelled  benevolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  which  ferved 
to  evince,  to  every  unprejudiced  obferver,  his  divine  origin 
and  miflion.  In  his  charadler  and  condudl,  as  well  as  in 
his  humble  and  fullering  ftate,  he  manifefted  to  the  world 
that  he  was  the  predidted  and  long  expected  Mefiiah  ; and 
the  predictions  which  lie  himfelf  delivered,  ferved,  in  their 
ultimate  iffue  and  accompiifhment,  to  manifeft  the  fame  im- 
portant and  ufeful  purpofe.  For  his  afliflance  in  the  dif- 
femination  of  Lis  fuper-excellent  dodtrine,  and  by  way  of 
preparing  fuitable  fucceffors,  when  his  life  terminated,  he 
appointed  apoitles  and  evangelifts,  who  were  fupernaturally 
endowed  a:«d  qualified  for  the  fervice  which  was  affigned. 
them.  After  a limited  period  of  fervice  and  fuffering,  a 
confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  ; which,  alter  the  purpofes  of  Lis  miflion, 
during  his  life,  were  fulfi.led,  took  effert  by  the  treachery 
of  Judas  Ifcariot.  At  length  he  was  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrim  ; and  though  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  tefti- 
lied  to  his  innocence,  and  wifhed  to  preferve  his  life,  the 
clamour  of  the  populace  prevailed.  Jefus  was  condemned 
to  fuffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  fentence  was  fpeedilv 
executed.  By  his  death  he  aecomplilhed  the  purpoles  ol  the 
divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as  he  had  previoufiy  fulfilled 
them  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  ; and  on  tlie  third  day  rofe  from 
the  dead,  agreeably  to  his  prediction,  and  appeared  at  fundry 
times  and  in  various  places  to  Lis  difciples.  (See  Resurrec- 
tion.) Having  fpent  the  interval  of  40  days  in  affording 
fatisfaClory  evidence  of  his  reftoration  to  life  to  competent 
witneffes,  and  in  inftrudting  his  apollles  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  his  kingdom  and  the  objects  of  their  commiffion,  he 
viiibly  afeended  to  heaven,  and,  as  a further  evidence  of  his 
continued  exiltence,  and  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
invefted,  conferred  extraordinary  gifts  on  his  apollles,  de- 
puting and  qualifying  them  for  propagating  his  religion  in 
the  world.  See  Christian  Religion. 

Concerning  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrill,  the  rank  of  being 
he  fuftained,  and  the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  world, 
divines,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  entertained  very 
different  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  perfon  of  Jefus 
Chrill  (fee  Person),  fame  have  fuppofed  that  he  is  the 
fame  in  fubftance,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory,  with  the 
Father.  The  fecond  article  of  the  church  of  England  ex- 
preffes  this  doCtrine  in  the  following  words:  £<  The  Son, 
which  is  theWoril  of  tlie  Father,  begotten  from  everlafting 
of  the  Father,  the. very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  fubftance 
with  the  Father,  took  of  man’s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  of  her  fubftance  ; fo  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  is,  the  godhead  and  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  perfon,  never  to  be  divided : whereof 
is  one  Chrill,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  fullered, 
was  dead  and  buried.”  Others,  who  cannot  adopt  this 
generally  received  opinion  concerning  Chrill,  as  God,  of 
the  fame  fubftance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  re  jell  ;:i\e 
coinmon  meaning  outlie  word  perfon,  and  admit  only  what 
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th;  y call  a modal  didin&ion,  But  in  .order  to  avoid  the 
charge  oF  Sabellianifm,  which  they  conceive  to  be  a very 
pernicious  opinion,  and  which  holds  one  perfon  only  in  the 
Deity,  under  three  different  denominations,  they  Fay,  that 
though  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  not 
three  didincl  being*,  or  individuals,  there  is ' a diftin&ion, 
which  may  be- reprefented  by  that  oF  three  perFons.  (See 
Sabellians.  ) Others  again,  dreading  the  tritheifm  charged 
uno  1 the  common  opinion,  FuppoFe  the  Son  to  be  inFerior 
to  the  Father  in  every  refpecl  but  this,  that  they  are  co- 
eternal,  and  have  all  the  divine  attributes  that  are  commu- 
nicabl e,  not  oF  themFelves,  but  of  the  Father.  Epifcopius 
and  Cudworth  adopted  this  opinion,  and  were  followed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  Jackfon,  & c.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  particular,  main- 
tained, that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  Father, 
and  two  fubordinate,  derived  and  dependent  beings  ; but  he 
waves  calling  Chrift  a creature,  as  the  ancient  Arians  did, 
and  principally  on  that  foundation  difclaims  the  charge  of 
Arianifm.  (See  Semi-Arians.)  Biffiops  Pearfon  and  Bull, 
and  alfo  Dr.  Owen,  were  of  opinion,  that  though  God  the 
Father  is  the  fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  whole  divine  nature 
is  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  ; yet  fo  as  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  not  Feparate,  nor  feparable  from  the 
divinity , but  do  ftill  exift  in  it,  and  are  mod  intimately  united 
to  it.  Dr.  Watts,  who  has  been  followed  by  others,  in 
what  fome  have  denominated  the  “ indwelling  fcheme,”  and 
which,  as  it  is  foinetimes  interpreted,  has  merely  (hades  of 
difference  from  Sabellianifm,  maintained,  that  one  fupreme 
God  dwells  in  the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  which  he  fup- 
pofcs  to  have  exilted  the  firft  of  all  creatures  ; and  he  fpeaks 
of  the  divine  Logos  (which  fee)  as  the  luifdom  of  God,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (fee  Spirit)  as  the  divine  power,  or  the  in- 
fluence and  effeft  of  it  ; which,  he  fays,  is  a fcri ptural  per- 
(on,  i.  e.  fpoken  of  figuratively  in  feripture  under  perfonal 
characters.  Others,  claffed,  however  they  differ  from  one 
another,  under  the  general  denomination  of  Arians,  fuppofe 
the  Son  to  be  a fpiritual  being  or  intelligent  agent,  fubor- 
dinate and  inferior  to  the  Father  ; not  the  fame  with  the 
Father,  or  equal  to  him,  Or  of  the  fame  nature  and  effence  ; 
but  faid  to  be  God,  on  account  of  his  great  excellence  and 
power,  derived  to  him  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  But  of 
tliofe  who  adopt  this  general  opinion  there  are  various  gra- 
dations, as  we  have  already  (hewn  under  the  article  Arians. 
Others,  who  are  fuppofed  to  adopt  feutiments  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  and  who  in 
later  times  have  been  denominated  Socinians  and  Unitarians, 
though  they  have  no  exclufive  title  to  the  latter  appellation, 
maintain,  that  Jefus  is  a man,  pofTeffing  a reafonable  foul 
united  to  a human  body,  and  favoured  by  God  with  ex- 
traordinary communications  of  knowledge  and  power.  Some 
of  this  clafs  believe  that  Jefus  was  a man,  not  made  as  Adam, 
but  born  of  a woman,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation, 
but  of  a virgin,  by  the  immediate  operation  and  miraculous 
power  or  God  (Luke,  i.  35.)  ; but  others,  rej effing  the  fen- 
timent  of  a miraculous  conception,  are  of  opinion  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  literally  and  truly  the  fun  of  Jofeph  and  Mary,  born 
like  other  men  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and  fubjeff  to 
fimilar  infirmities.  This  man,  they  fay,  was  endowed  with 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  for  fulfilling  the  important 
commiffion  with  which  he  was  entrufted  ; and  when  the 
purpofes  of  his  feleftion  and  appointment  were  completed, 
he  died,  and  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  in  tedimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  important  doftrine  taught  by  him,  and  as  a 
pattern  of  that  refurrection  of  which  he  affured  his  faithful 
followers.  Whether  this  opinion,  or  that  of  thofe  who  main- 
tain the  pre-exident  dignity  of  the  fpirit  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 


its  union  with  a corporeal  frame  by  an  extraordinary  intern 
pofition  of  divine  power,  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  high 
notions  we  are  led  to  entertain  of  the  impeccable  and  exem- 
plary charafter  and  fuper-eminent  office  fuftained  by  Chriit, 
as  the  teacher,  faviour,  and  judge  of  mankind,  and  alfo  to  the 
language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedarhent  by  which  he  is  de- 
feribed,  we  leave  to  the  unprejudiced  conlideration  and  impar- 
tial decilion  of  the  reader.  Perfons  of  both  thefe  deferiptions 
equally  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  and  of  the  object  of  wor- 
Ihip  ; and  are  therefore  unqueftionably  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Unitarians.  Moreover,  it  is  his  duty  to  deliberate, 
and  to  inquire  without  prejudice,  equally  difregarding  th<* 
charge  of  credulity  and  innovation,  whether  he  ought  not 
to  retain,  or  even  now  to  adopt,  the  commonly  received 
notion  concerning  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  famftioned  as 
it  is  by  the  authority  of  many  learned  divines,  who,  after 
diligent  examination,  conceive  it  to  be  moft  conformable  to 
the  language  of  feripture,  and  to  the  dodlrine  of  divine  re- 
velation. See  Trinity  and  Unitarians. 

Under  the  article  Epociia  of  Chrift,  we  have  dated 
the  opinions  that  have  been,  generally  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  era  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity  and  the  time  of 
his  death.  But  as  different  fentiments  have  been  maintained 
refpedting  the  duration  of  his  miniftry,  we  (hall  here  inquire 
into  the  reafons  on  which  they  are  founded.  To  this 
purpofe,  St.  Luke  fays  (ch.  iii.  1,  2.)  “ Now  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csefar,  Pontius  Pilate  being 

governor  of  Judea, the  word  of  God  came  unto  John,  the 

fon  of  Zucharias  and  the  evangeliit  adds  (ch.  i.  21  — 23..) 

Jefus  alfo  being  baptized. And  Jefus  himfelf  began 

to  be  about  30  years  of  age.”  It  is  added  in  St.  John’s 
gofpel,  as  another  note  of  time  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
(ch.  ii.  20.)  “ Forty  and  fix  years  was  this  temple  in  build- 
ing.” From  feveral  circumstances  dated  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
it  appears  that  Jefns  was  born  about  a year  and  fix  or  feven 
months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  that  is,  before  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749,  that  is,  in  Septem- 
ber or  October.  We  have  (hewn  under  the  article  Epoch  A 
with  what  propriety  our  Lord  might  be  faid  to  be  “ about  30 
years  of  age”  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  the  fifteenth  of  his  preconfular  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius’s  proconfular  empire  be- 
gan the  28th  of  Augud,  A.U.  778.  A.D.  25,  and  if 
John  the  Baptid  began  to  preach  in  November  that  year, 
but  did  not  baptize  Jefus  till  after  he  had  preached  a year 
and  fome  months,  then  the  paffover  at  which  thefe  words 
were  fpoken  was  the  paffover  A.U.  780.  A.D.  27.  Or,  if 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius’s  reign  began  A.U.  779. 
A.D.  26,  and  John  began  then  to  preach,  and  Jefus  vviis 
baptized  by  him  fome  time  before  the  paffover  next  follow- 
ing, ftill  thefe  words  would  be  fpoken  by  the  Jews  at  the 
paffover  A.  U.  780.  A.D.  27.  The  eighteenth  year  of 
Herod’s  reign,  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  begun  fome  time  in  A.U.  734.  Herod  might  make 
his  offer  to  the  Jews  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at  the  feaft  cf 
tabernacles  in  November  that  year  : from  November  A.U. 
734,  to  the  paffover  A.U.  78c.  A.D.  27,  is  almoft  43 1 
years  ; at  this  time,  therefore,  the  Jews  might  not  improper- 
ly fay,  the  temple  had  been  46  years  in  building.  The  46th 
year  was  then  current,  and  it  was  to  the  purpofe  of  the 
Jews  rather  to  add  to  than  to  diminifh  the  time  which 
had  been  fpent  in  that  work  ; fo  that  there  is  no  time  mere 
fuitable  to  thefe  words  of  the  Jews  than  the  paffover  A.D. 
27  ; though  there  is  no  maimer  of  inconfidency  between  un- 
derdanding  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius,  of  his  proconfular 
empire,  and  fuppofing  that  thefe  words  were  fpoken  at  the 

paffover 
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paffover  A.D  23,  and  then  the  temple  might  have  been  46 
years  in  building.  The  words  of  St.  Luke,  “ and  Jefus 
himfelf  began  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,”  maybe  under- 
flood with  fome  latitude.  Jefus  might  be  32  years  of  age 
or  more  at  this  time  ; the  word  about,  uith,  being  often 
tifed  when  a precife  exacftnefs  is  not  intended  or  expected. 
Matt.  xiv.  21.  Mark,  vh.44.  Luke,  ix.  14.  John,  vi.  10. 
A£ls,  ii.  41.  Luke,  i.  56.  xxii.  41.  John,  i.  39.  AAs, 
v.  36.  Underftanding  St.  Luke’s  words  in  this  manner,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  (hew  the  agreement  of  his  numbers  with  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity.  The  fifteenth  of  Tiberius’s 
foie  empire  began  A.U.  781.  A.D.  28.  If  Jefus  was 
baptized  the  fixth  of  January  A.U  782.  A.D.  29,  he 
would  be  but  fome  months  above  33  years  of  age,  though 
he  was  born  fo  foon  as  September  A.U.  748.  And  if  he 
was  born  A.U.  749,  then,  though  his  baptiim  be  placed  in 
the  beginning  of  A.U.  78  ;.  A.D.  3 ftill  lie  would  be 
little  more  than  33  years  of  age.  All  the  other  notes  of  time 
are  alfo  very  eafily  reconciled  with  this  fifteenth  year  of  Ti- 
berius’s foie  empire.  Pontius  Pilate  came  into  Judea  before 
the  paffover,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius’s  foie  empire, 
A.U.  779.  A.D.  26,  and  continued  there  ten  years,  there- 
fore he  was  undoubtedly  governor  of  Judea  at  the  com- 
mencement of  John  the  Baptift’s  miniilry,  and  till  after  our 
Saviour’s  crucifixion.  As  for  the  words  of  the  Jews,  fpoken 
by  them  at  the  firft  paffover  of  our  Saviour’s  miniilry, 
“ Forty-fix  years  has  this  temple  been  in  building  ;’’  it  is 
hut  to  fuppofe  that  they  referred  not  to  the  time  when 
Herod  made  the  propofal  of  repairing  the  temple,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  but  to  the  time  when, 
in  purfuance  of  that  propofal,  he  actually  fet  about 
the  work,  after  he  had  got  all  things  in  readinefs  for  it, 
and  it  will  be  eafily  perceived  that  thefe  words  are  agree- 
able to  truth.  Dr  Lardner  fuggefts,  that  the  fuppolition 
of  St.  Luke’s  intending  the  fix-Il  of  the  epochs  above- 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius’s  proconfular 
empire,  Teems  to  be  very  much  favoured  by  the  Ill'll  Chrif- 
tians ; who  generally  place  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  at  the 
paffover  of  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius’s  foie  empire,  when  the 
two  Gemini  were  confuls  of  Rome,  A.D.  29.  With  re- 
gard to  the  duration  of  our  Lord’s  miniilry,  it  appears  from 
the  above  ftatement  to  be  between  two  and  three  years. 
Thus  alfo,  according  to  the  Harmony  of  Tatian,  A.D. 
220,  it  confuls  of  two  years  and  a part,  for  the  third  year, 
in  which  our  Lord  dies,  is  not  complete.  Tatian  therefore 
computes  three  paffovers  in  the  gofpels,  at  the  lalt  of  which 
Jefus  fuffered.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  reckoned  no  more, 
becaufe  he  does  not  fuppofe  the  “ feall’’  of  the  Jews,  men- 
tioned John,  v.  1.  to  have  becu  a paffover,  but  pentecofl, 
as  he  plainly  calls  it.  This,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  is  a mark  of 
antiquity  ; modern  harmonifls,  who  prolong  our  Lord’s 
miniilry  beyond  the  fpace  of  three  years,  generally  reckon 
this  feaft,  though  without  any  good  reafon,  a paffover.  So 
Irenceus  computed  three  paffovers  in  our  Lord’s  miniftry : 
and  Origen  too  fays,  that  Judas  was  not  three  years  with 
Jefus.  Indee.d  it  appears,  that  this  father  thought  our 
Saviour’s  whole  miniilry  was  above  two,  but  not  quite  three 
years,  while  the  mod  public  part  of  it  did  not  confill  of 
.more  than  a year  and  fome  months  : and  this,  fays  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, “ I have  long  taken  to  be  the  truth,  fo  far  .as  I am  ca- 
pable of  learning  it  from  a careful  reading  of  the  gofpels.’’ 
.In  St.  John’s  gofpel  are  three  paffovers,  and  our  Saviour’s 
miniilry  has  two  years  and  a part  ; but  the  former  part  of 
his  miniilry  there  related,  was  not  fo  public  as  that  after 
John’s  imprifonment.  In  the  other  three  evangelifts,  who 
relate  chiefly  our  Lord’s  moll  public  preaching  after  John 
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the  Baptifl’s  imprifonment,  is  the  hifiory  of  only  fome- 
what  more  than  the  fpace  of  one  yrear  ; how  much  more  it 
is  not  very  eafy  to  fay  ; all  which  is  much  confirmed  by 
comparing  them  with  St.  John.  Eufebius  difeovered  four 
fucceffive  paffovers  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  and  therefore 
was  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  preached  three  years  and  a 
half ; and  his  opinion  has  been  generally  prevalent.  Some 
critics,  indeed,  have  extended  the  public  miniftry  of  Clirift 
a year  or  two  farther,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  it  to 
comprehend  five  paffovers : whereas  the  oldeft  Chrillian 
fathers  were  almoft  univerfally  of  opinion,  that  our  Lord 
preached  no  longer  than  one  year,  or  one  year  and  a few 
months.  Mr.  Mann  fome  years  ago  propofed  the  hypothefis 
of  on 2 year , to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  led  by  his  pe- 
culiar interpretation  of  Daniel’s  70  weeks,  with  which  he 
makes  it  to  correfpond.  The  birth  of  Chrift  he  affigns  to  the 
feventhyear  before  the  commencement  of  the  common  Clirif- 
tian  era,  A.U.  747.  Jul.  Per.  4707.  and  he  places  his 
death  in  the  year  26,  or  the  fifteenth  ot  Tiberius,  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  his  becoming  afibciate  in  the  empire  with 
Auguflus.  Mr.  Mann  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  the  teftimony 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  cited  by  fir  I fane  Newton  in  bis 
“ Obfervations  upon  Daniel,”  viz.  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Julius  Africanus,  Laclantius,  Jerome, 
Auftin,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  Profper,  to  whom  he  adds 
Judin  Martyr,  and  Valentinus  the  heretic.  Befides,  heob- 
ferves  that  Luke  mentions  only  two  epochs  in  his  hifiory  of 
Chrift,  that  of  bis  birth  and  that  of  his  baptifm  ; and  there- 
fore he  was,  with  reafon,  underilood  by  the  fathers  to  compre- 
hend in  the  fecond  epoch  his  death  with  his  baptifm,  both 
happening  within  thecompafsof  the  fame  year,  or  but  a few 
months  more.  To  this,  fays  he,  may  be  added  the  proba- 
bility that  the  evangelift  mentions  both  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
as  high  priells,  becaufe  Annas  was  in  that  office  in  that  year 
which  included  mod  of  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  Chrift, 
and  Caiaphas  in  the  other,  in  the  firft  quarter  of  which  our 
Lord  fuffered.  Moreover,  the  paffage  in  Ifaiah,  lxi.  1,  2, 
which  our  Lord  read  in  the  fynagogue  at  Nazareth,  and 
which  he  notified  to  be  then  fulfilled,  viz.  “ The  fpirjt  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,”  was  anciently,  fays  Mr. 
Mann,  thought  to  fignify  that  Chrift  was  to  preach  but  one 
year,  diftinguiffied  by  that  appellation.  Befides,  Mattheu  , 
Mark,  and  Luke  evidently  fuppofed  the  preaching  of  only 
one  year ; and  even  John’s  gofpel,  which  alone  has  been 
thought  to  fuppofe  more,  will  not,  in  fa£l,  be  found  to  do 
fo.  For  lie  mentions  only  one  fummer  and  one  winter.  1 Je 
deferibes  the  events  of  only  two  paffovers,  one  pentecofl,  one 
feaft  of  tabernacles,  and  one  feaft  of  dedication  ; and  he 
mentions  them  in  their  natural  order,  if  we  fuppoie  that  the 
fixth  chapter  of  this  evangelift  hath  been  tranfpofed  out  of 
its  proper  place,  and  that  it  fhould  precede  the  fifth. 
Againll  Mr.  Mann’s  hypothefis,  it  has  been  objected  that  in 
John,  vi.  4,  we  read,  “ And  the  paffover,  a feaft  of  the 
Jews,  was  nigh.”  But  he  anfwSrs,  that  John  could  not 
have  written  thus  ; becaufe  he  had  mentioned  the  paffover  in 
ch.  ii.  and  related  feveral  of  the  events  of  it : he  could  not, 
therefore,  fuppofe  that  his  readers  would  want  an  explana- 
tion of  the  term  in  that  place.  Gerard  Voffius,  and  other 
critics,  would  therefore,  read,  “ And  a feaft  of  the  Jews  was 
nigh,”  and  they  imagine,  that  the  word  “ paffover”  was 
firft  added  as  a conjectural  explanation  of  fome  perfqn  or 
other.  However,  it  is  again  alleged,  that  the  ancient 
fathers  could  never  have  imagined,  .as  they  did,  that  Chrift 
preached  only  one  year,  if  this  third  paffover  had.  been  fo 
ex.prefsly.inen£ioned  in  their  copies  of,  this.  gofpel.  Befides, 
4 Q 2 there 
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there  is  no  mention  of  Chrift’s  affifting  at  any  third  paffover. 
Mr.  Mann’s  hypothefis  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Prieftley, 
wfio  has  endeavoured,  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
reafoning,  and  by  new  arguments,  to  confirm  it.  He  alleges, 
that  fome  very  fhort  periods  of  our  Lord’s  public  minidry 
appear,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  evangeliils, 
to  have  been  very  full  of  bufinefs  ; and  if,  he  fays,  our  Lord 
had  pa(Ted  three  or  four  years  in  this  manner,  and  the  twelve 
apo files  had  alio  been  teaching  and  working  miracles  in  fix 
different  places,  for  the  fpace  of  a year  or  more,  in  that  fmall 
country,  and  the  70  alio  in  37  places  more,  for  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  as  is  generally  iuppofed  ; filch  a number  of 
miracles  would  have  been  performed,  as  this  author  cannot 
but  think  muff  have  exceeded  every  proper  purpofe  of 
th  em.  Either  there  could  have  been  no  unbelievers  left  in 
Judea  ; or,  if  the  tendency  of  the  miracles  had  been  to  exaf- 
perate,  fuch  a refentmeut  would  have  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jewilh  rulers,  as,  without  a greater  miracle 
than  any  of  the  reft,  could  not  but  have  terminated  in  his 
death  long  before.  Befides,  it  is  more  cafy  to  account  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  apoltles,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  Chriil’s  kingdom,  even  at  and  after  our 
Lord’s  death,  and  the  fuppofition  that  his  miniftry  was  of 
a Ihort,  than  th.it  it  was  of  a long  duration.  Farther,  if 
our  Lord  really  preached  three  or  four  years,  and,  confe- 
quently,  if  the  evangeliils  have  fometimes  paffed  over  all 
the  events  of  whole  years  at  a time,  is  it  not  furpriling  that 
none  of  them  fhould  ever  conneCt  thofe  very  diftant  parts  of 
their  narrative  by  fuch  phrafes  as  the  year  following,  after 
car,  or  after  two  years,  See.  Sec.  ; their  ufual  tranfition, 
after  thefe  things,  or  afterwards , cannot  be  conllrued  to  mean 
after  a year  or  two.  Again,  if  Jefus  had  been  preaching 
and  working  miracles,  both  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee,  almoll  a 
year  before  tbe  death  of  John  the  Baptift,  agreeably  to  the 
common  hypothecs,  Herod,  who  reigned  in  Galilee,  could 
not  but  have  heard  of  him,  and  therefore  could  not  but 
have  known  that  he  was  not  John  that  was  rifen  from  the 
dead,  as  in  Matt.  xiv.  1.  Whereas,  if  we  fuppofe  that 
Jefus  had  preached  only  a few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
John,  we  may  imagine,  that,  engaged  as  Herod  was  in  a 
multiplicity  of  bufinefs  and  pleafure,  lie  might  not  have 
heard  of  him  till  that  time  ; and  therefore  might,  with  fome 
plaufibility,  conjeCture,  as  he  did,  that  he  was  John  rifen 
from  the  dead.  Thisargument  is  coniidered  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
as  almoll  conclufive  again  ft  the  common  hypothefis.  More- 
over, all  our  Lord’s  journeys,  of  which  the  evangeliils  give 
any  account,  agree  in  fo  many  cireumltances,  that  they 
are  evidently  the  fame,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  by  all  har- 
monilis.  Ail  his  journeys  to  Jerufalem  amount  to  no  more 
than  four  ; three  of  which,  at  lealt,  every  pious  Jew  was 
obliged  to  make  in  the  compafs  of  every  year.  John,  who 
fupplies  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  evangeliils, 
only  makes  up  the  number  of  them  to  four.  Dr.  Prieftley 
confiders  tiie  objections  to  this  hypothefis,  urged  by  arch- 
bifhop  Newcome  and  others,  and  endeavours  to  obviate 
them.  He  then  arranges  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of 
Chrift,  and  points  out  the  particular  periods  in  which  they 
occurred,  together  with  the  circumftances  attending  them  ; 
and  clofes  with  a computation  of  the  time  that  was  neceffkry 
for  the  purpofe  of  Chriil’s  miniftry.  He  annexes  a calen- 
dar, exhibiting  the  months  and  days  that  elapfed  between 
the  fir  ft  of  the  Jewilh  month  Nifan,  anfwering  to  tlie  17th 
of  March  in  the  Julian  computation,  to  the  30th  of  Nilan, 
corresponding  to  the  2d  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
together  with  tbe  principal  events  that  happened  during  each 
particular  period.  According  to  this  calendar,  Jefus,  be- 
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fore  the  paffover  in  the  14th  of  Nifan,  had  attended, 
the  preaching  of  John,  had  been,  baptifed  by  him,  had 
paffed  40  days  in  the  wildernefs,  and  had  preached  in  Judea, 
probably  both  before  and  after  his  return  to  Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee, where  he  turned  the  water  into  wine.  The  enfuing 
pentecoft  happened  on  the  6th  of  the  Jewilh  month  Sivan, 
or  the  20th  of  May  ; the  transfiguration,  the  6th  of  Abb, 
or  the  1 Sth  of  July  ; the  feaft  ot  tabernacles,  the  15th  of 
Tifri,  or  the  24th  of  September  ; the  feaft  of  dedication-, 
on  the  25th  of  Celleu,  or  zd  of  December  ; the  refurreCtiorr 
of  Lazarus,  in  the  beginning  of  Adar,  or  February  ; the 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerufalem,  on  the  iotli  of  Nifan,  or 
13th  of  March  ; the  paffover,  at  which  the  Lord’s  flipper 
was  inftituted,  on  the  14th  of  Nifan,  or  17th  of  March  ; 
the  crucifixon  of  Chrift,  on  Friday  the  1 Jth  of  Nifan,  or 
1 8th  of  March,  A D.  29  ; his  refnrrtJ&ion,  011  the  17th 
of  Nifan,  or  20th  of  March  ; and  his  appearance  to  the 
apollles,  when  Thomas  was  prefent,  on  the  24th  of  Nifan, 
or  27th  of  March.  Calmet’s  Diet.  Lardner’s  Works. 
Prielllev’s  Harmony.  Newcome’s  Harmony. 

Jesus  de  Cuyaba,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  government  of  Matto  Grollo. 

Jesus  Ifland,  a fmall  Hand  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  difeovered 
by  Mendana  in  1467 , and  inhabited  by  a copper-coloured 
and  mulatto  race  of  men  ; eight  degrees  due  N.  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  S.  lat.  6 50'.  £.  long,  from  Paris  165°  — 

Alfo,  an  Hand  in  tbe  river  St.  Laurence,  near  that  of 
Montreal,  about  24  miles  long  and  fix  wide. 

Jesus  de  Machaca,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
La  Paz  ; 40  miles  W.  of  La  Paz. 

Jesus  Maria,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Cordova. 

Jesus  Maria  de  los  Montes,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra  la  Nueva. 

Jesus,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Dantzic  to  the  fifh  called  by  Gefnerthe  blue  chub,  or  capito 
cteruleus.  It  is  called  alfo  jcfe,jefen,  and  jf.tx. 

Jesus,  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of.  See  Oratory. 

Jesus,  Order  of.  See  Order  of  Seraphim. 

Jesus  Chrijl,  Order  of,  was  inftituted  at  Avignon,  in  Ita'y, 
by  pope  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1320.  The  reigning  pope 
was  appointed  fovereign  and  mailer  of  the  order.  The 
badge  of  the  order,  which  is  worn  by  the  knights  pendent 
to  a fcarlet  ribbon  tied  to  a button-hole  of  the  waiftcoat, 
is  a crofs  of  gold,  enamelled  gules,  and  edged  with  gold. 

Jesus  and  Mary,  Order  of,  was  inftituted  in  Italy,  in 
the  year  1615,  by  pope  Paul  V.  The  knights  of  this  order 
were  fworn  to  defend  the  holy  fee  of  Rome  again ll  all  in- 
fid  L and  heretics  ; and  for  that  purpofe  each  knight  was 
conftantly  to  keep  ready  a horfe  completely  accoutred,  a 
fword,  and  a lance,  and  each  of  his  dotneftics  armed  with 
a fufil.  The  badge  of  this  order  was  a crofs  of  eight 
points,  like  that  of  Malta,  red,  edged  with  gold,  bearing 
in  the  centre  the  letters  I.PI.S.  and  over  them  the  letter 
n,  the  fymbol  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

JET,  G agates,  in  Na'urnl  Uiflory,  the  name  of  a fofiil 
fuhftance,  the  characters  of  which  are  thole : it  is  a folid, 
dry,  opaque,  inflammable  body,  found  in  large  detached 
malfes  of  a fine  and  regular  llruClure,  having  a grain  like 
that  of  wood,  fplitting  more  ealily  horizontally  than  in  any 
other  direction,  very  light,  and  moderately  hard,  not  fufible, 
unlefs  in  a moderately  ilrong  heat,  but  readily  inflammable, 
and  burning  a long  time  with  a fine  greenifh  white  flame,  and 
bituminous  fmell  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.3.  See  Pitch- 
coal  under  the  article  Coal. 
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Jet  lias  been  often  confounded  with  the  common  cannel 
coalj  though  a proper  confideration  of  their  diftinguilhing 
charaftors  is  fuificient  to  eftablifh  the  difference  between 
them. 

Jet  is  always  found  in  detached  mafTes  lodged  in  other 
ft  rate  -f  cannel  coal  conftitutes  of  itfelf  whole  itrata.  Jet 
has  the  grain  of  wood,  and  fplits  horizontally  much  more 
eafily  than  in  any  other  direction  ; cannel  coal  has  no  pe- 
culiar grain,  and  fplits  with  equal  eafe  any  way.  Jet  is 
but  moderately  hard,  cannel  coal  not  lefs  fo  than  many 
ftones  ; and  jet,  when  fet  on  fire,  flames  a long  time  ; cannel 
coal  but  a little  while.  Jet  is  found  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  no  where  fo  plentifully  as  in  Eng- 
land ; it  is  very  common  in  Yorkfhire,  and  other  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  is  found  in  many  of  our  clay  pits 
about  London. 

Mr.  Farey  remarks,  that  jet  is  perhaps  only  in  England 
found  imbedded  in  the  alum  fhale  itrata  of  Yorkfhire  ; of 
which  numerous  fpecimens  are  met  with  in  the  fhale  cliffs 
near  Whitby,  and  at  Huntcliff  and  Cleveland,  as  Dr. 
Grew  mentions  ; although  the  alluvial  clays,  and  the  fands 
ori  the  fhores  of  molt  places  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, produce  fpecimens  of  jet.  Near  Leige,  and  near 
Zuicca,  in  Mefena,  it  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities  ; 
and  on  the  coafts  of  Baiilan  or  Ballilian,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine illes,  Mr.  Mawe,  in  his  Mineralogy  of  Derbyfhire, 
p.  92  and  93,  mentions  indurated  bitumen  found  in  that 
county  which  refembles  jet. 

By  dillillation  iet  yields  firft  an  acid  liquor,  then  a thin, 
and  afterwards  a thick  black  oil.  By  friction  it  becomes 
electrical,  as  amber  does.  See  Amber. 

Jet,  in  Median:,  was  highly  praifed  by  the  ancients,  but 
the  modern  practice  lias  never  enquired  whether  juftly  or 
not.  Diofcoridcs' tells  us,  that  it  is  an  excellent  emollient 
and  difeutient  ; he  recommends  a fumigation  of  it  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  womb,  and  fays,  that  water,  in  which  burnt  jet 
has  been  quenched,  is  a cordial.  Aetius  orders  it  to  be 
extihguifhed  in  wine  for  the  fame  puvpofe.  It  has  been 
much  ufed  by  the  perfumers. 

There  is  alfo  a fictitious  jet,  made  of  glafs,  in  imitation 
of  trie  mineral  jet  r this  is  now  ufuaily  drawn  out  into  long 
hollow  threads,  which  are  cut  and  fafhioned  at  pleafure. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  embroideries,  and  in  the  trimmings  of 
mourning,  and  may  be  made  of  any  colour,  though  it  is 
ufuaily  black  and  white  ; and  of  late  is  denominated  bugles. 

jet  d' Eau,  a French  word,  fignifying  a fountain  that 
calls  up  water  to  any  confiderable  height  in  the  air. 

The  velocity  of  a fmall  jet  of  water  iffuing  in  any  di- 
rection from  a refervoir,  is  nearly  equal,  in  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  in  falling- 
through  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  refervoir  above  the 
orifice,  Suppofing  a very  fmall  plate  of  water,  imme- 
diately  within  the  orifice,  to  be  put  in  motion  at  each  in- 
llant  by  means  of  the  whole  preffure  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  on  the  fame  bafe,  of  the 
height  of  the  refervoir  ; and  fuppofing  the  whole  preffure  to 
be  employed  in  generating  the  velocity  of  the  thin  ftratum, 
negledling  the  motion  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  this  ftratum 
would  be  urged  by  a force  as  much  greater  than  its  own 
weight  as  the  column  is  higher  than  its  thicknefs,  through  a 
fpace  which  is  fhorter  than  the  height  of  the  column  in  the 
fame  ratio.  But  the  fpaces  being  inverfely  as  the  forces,  the 
final  velocities  are  equal  ; and  the  velocity  then  generated 
would  he  equal  to  that  of  a body  falling  through  the  height 
of  the  column.  And  although  a part  of  the  preffure  of  the 
column  is  expended  in  producing  motion  in  its  own  particles, 


this  part  is  not  wholly  loft,  beeaufe  the  velocity  of  thefe 
particles  renders  them  more  eafily  actuated  by  the  preffure 
of  the  fucceeding  column.  Still,  however,  fome  deduction 
muft  he  made  for  the  lateral  motions  of  the  neighbouring 
particles,  which  tend  rather  to  diminilh  the  quantity  of  the 
difeharge,  than  to  leffen  the  aCtuul  velocity  ot  the  jet : the 
particles  approaching,  and  even  pa  fling  through  the  orifice 
obliquely,  contract  the  diameter  of  the  flream  nearly  in  th* 
ratio  of  4 to  7,  when  the  aperture  is  in  a thin  plate  : but 
the  velocity  in  the  contracted  part  is  only  one-fortieth  or 
one-fiftieth  lefs  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  height. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  velocity  of  the  difeharge 
through  different  kinds  of  apertures  may  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  fquare  root  of  the  height  in  feet  by  a certain 
co-efficient  : this,  for  the  undiminiffied  velocity,  is  8.0229  ; 
for  an  orifice  imitating. the  form  of  the  contracted  flream, 
7.8  ; for  bridges  with  pointed  piers,  7.7  ; for  bridges 
with  fquare  piers,  6.9  ^ for  fhort  pipes,  from  two  to  four 
times  as  long  as  their  diameter,  6.6  ; for  orifices  in  a thin 
plate,  and  forweres,  about  7.  When  the  orifice  is  made  be- 
tween two  refervoirs,  the  difeharge  is  nearly  in  the  fame  rela- 
tion to  the  difference  of  their  heights. 

A jet  of  water  iffuing  from  an  orifice  of  a proper  form, 
and direfted  upwards,  riles  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  head 
of  water  in  the  reffervoir.  - For  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the 
velocity  is  nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  fall 
of  a body  through  the  height,  and  eacli  of  the  particles 
may  be  confideCed  'nearly  as  a feparate  projectile. 

If  a jet  iffue  horizontally  from  any  part  of  the  fide  of  a, 
veffel,  Handing  on  an  horizontal  plane,  and  a circle  be  de- 
feribed  having  the  whole  height  of  the  fluid  for  its  diameter, 
the  fluid  will  reach  the  plane  at  a diftance  from  the  veffel, 
equal  to  that  chord  of  the  circle  in  which  the  jet  initially 
moves.  The  horizontal  velocity  of  the  jet,  being  equal  to 
that  which  is  acquired  by  a body  falling  through  the  dif- 
tance A B ( Plate  XIV.  Hydraulics,  fg.  I.),  below  the  fur- 
face,  would  defcribe,  in  the  time  of  falling  through  A B, 
a diltance  equal  to  2 A B (fee  Accelerated  Velocity),  and 
in  the  time  of  falling  through  B C,  in  which  the  jet  will 
reach  the  horizontal  plane,  a diftance  greater  in  the  ratio  of 
tliofe  times,  or  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the  fpaces.  Call 
A C,  1 ; then  1 : A D : ; A D : A B,  A D = A B, 
and  A 1)  =:  ^/A  B ; in  the  fame  mannei  C D = ,/B  Ci 
therefore  the  times  are  as  A D and  C D : but  AD:  CD 
: : A B : B D,  and  2 B D,  or  D E,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fpace  C F deferibed  by  the  horizontal  velocity  in  the  time- 
of  falling  through  B C.  See  Hydraulic  Laws  of  Fluids.  ■ 

Notvvithftanding  what  we  have  above  ftated  with  regard, 
to  the  afeent  of  a jet,  it  is  well  known  that  aie.t  d’eau  wilt 
never  raife  water  fo  high  as  its  refervoir  ; and,  therefore, 
gives  lefs  water  than  if  it  went  to  the  full  height.  Of  this 
phenomenon  there  are  feveral  caufes  : the  firft  is,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  lower  particles  of  the  jet  is  greater  than  the 
velocity;  of  the  upper  ; and,  therefore,  the  lower  water 
llrikes  that,  which  is  next  above  it ; and  as  fluids  move  every 
way*  by  its  impulfe  widens  and  confequently  ffiortens  the 
column.  Another  caufe  is,  that  the  water  at  the  top  of 
the  jet  does  not  immediately  fall  off,  but  forms  a kind  of 
ball  or  head,  the  weight  of  which  depreffes  the  iet  ; if  the 
jet  be  a little  inclined,  it  will  play  higher,  but  be  lefs  beau- 
tiful : befides,  the  friftion  againil  the  (ides  of  the  hole  of 
the  ajutage,  or  fpouting-pipe,  will  make  a fmall  jet  rife  to  a 
lefs  height  than  a larger  one  from  the  fame  refervoir.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fpouting  holes  ffiould  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fpouting  water, 
provided  that  they  are  not  made  too  wide  for  the  pipe  of 

conduct. 


eonduA.  The  fourth  caitfe  is  the  air’s  re  lift  an  ce,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  with  wltich  the 
water  of  the  jets  of  different  heights  ftrike  it  : and,  tliere- 
fore,  the  deficiency  in  height  being  in  the  fame  proportion, 
a jet  that  plays  with  a double  velocity  will  have  that  defi- 
ciency four  times  as  great,  &c.  Thus,  it  a jet  of  five  feet 
high  lofe  one  inch  in  height,  by  coming  from  a refer  voir  of 
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five  feet  one  inch  high,  a jet  produced  from  a refervoir  of 
ten  feet  four  inches,  will  rife  but  ten  feet  ; and  in  this  man- 
ner a table  might  be  ealily  formed  (hewing  by  what  height 
of  refervoirs  jets  of  a determinate  height  may  be  produced. 
The  following  table  (hews  in  feet,  and  decimals  of  a foot, 
what  jets  will  be  produced  by  refervoirs  of  a determinate 
height. 
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35 
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62 
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96 
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29 
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46 
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63 
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97 
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By  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Mariotte,  Dr.  Defaguliers,  and  others,  it  has  been  found, 
that  if  the  refervoir  be  five  feet  high,  a condu6t-pipe 
inch  diameter  will  admit  a hole  in  the  ajutage  from 
-4  of  an  inch  to  | of  an  inch ; and  i'o  on  as  in  the  following 
table  : 

Height  of  Diameter  of  the  Diameter  of  the 

Refervoir.  Ajutage.  Pipes  of  Conduct. 

5 Feet  — 5 to  | I J inch. 

jo 5th  to  ^ an  inch  — 2 inches. 

1 5 A an  inch 2^  inches. 

20 d an  inch 2 A inches. 

25 A an  inch 2J  inches. 

30 i to  of  an  inch  3 inches,  or  3^. 

40 \ of  an  inch 4A  inches. 

50 £ of  an  inch  5 inches. 

60 1 inch 5A  inches  or  6. 

80 — • ijp  inch  — — 6^  inches  or  7, 

ioc i|  or  jA  inch 7 or  8 inches. 

Here  the  jet  is  fuppofed  to  be  within  100  or  J50  yards  of 
the  refervoir  ; but  if  the  condu6t-pipe  much  exceeds  this 
length,  it  mull  be  of  a larger  diameter  than  what  is  here 
affigned.  Thus  for  jets  from  ~ of  an  inch  to  thofe  of  an 
inch  and  j,  and  from  refervoirs  from  40  to  90  feet  height, 
if  the  diftance  be  from  130  yards  to  ^ of  a mile,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pipe  Ihould  be  of  fix  inches  ; from  g of  a 
mile  to  two  miles,  it  muft  be  of  feven  inches  ; and  from  two 
miles  to  five,  it  muft.  be  of  eight  inches  diameter  for  the 
fame  jet. 

If  it  be  required  to  keep  any  number  of  jets  playing 
whole  ajutages  are  given  in  diameter,  by  one  common  con- 
du<ft-pipe,  we  muft  find  the  diameter  of  an  ajutage  equal 
to  all  the  given  ones.  Thus  if  there  be  four  ajutages  of  § 
of  an  inch  diameter  each,  then  the  fquare  of  f 13  which 


multiplied  by  the  number  of  ajutages  4,  makes  || : the 
fquare  root  of  which  is  = i£  = the  diameter  of  the 
ajutage  equal  to  all  the  four  fmall  ones.  A pipe  of  condurf 
of  1 o inches  diameter  will  fupply  all  the  jets,  as  being  a 
little  more  than  fix  times  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  one 
large  ajutage  now  found.  After  this  manner  the  dimenfions 
of  a condudt-pipe  may  be  found  in  any  other  number  of 
ajutages. 

In  order  to  make  a jet  play  to  the  greateft  pofiible  height, 
the  part  of  the  condudt-pipe  at  the  ajutage  Ihould  not  turn 
up  at  right  angles,  but  with  a gentle  eafy  curve  : for  the 
belt  ftrudture  of  the  ajutage,  fee  Ajutage.  See  alfo 
Fountain.  Defaguliers’  Courfe  of  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 
ledt.  vii.  annot. 

Jet  Rings,  annular  pieces  of  jet  of  large  dimenfions, 
found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  efteemed  Roman  anti- 
quities. They  are  of  different  kinds;  fome  being  plain, 
others  wrought,  but  all  of  them  are  much  too  large  for 
rings.  The  fmalleft  of  them  are  three  inches  in  diameter  ; 
yet  the  bore  is  not  above  an  inch  and  a half,  which  makes 
them  as  much  too  fmall  for  the  wrift  as  they  are  too  large 
for  the  fingers. 

JETAIBA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  anime  of  the  fhops. 

JETANS,  or  Camanches,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them, 
or  Padoucas  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  Pawnees,  in 
Geography,  a powerful  nation,  entirely  erratic,  without  the 
leait  fpecies  of  cultivation,  fubfi.lling  folely  by  the  chafe. 
Their  wanderings  are  confined  to  the  frontiers  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  W.,  the  nations  on  the  Lower  Red  river  on 
the  S , the  Pawnees  and  Ofage  on  the  E , and  the  Utalis, 
Kyaways,  and  various  unknown  nations  on  the  N.  Their 
nation,  although  entirely  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  claimed  exclufively  by  the  Spaniards,  and  may  be 
laid  to  be  decidedly  in  their  intereft.  They  are  the  only 
nation  who  border  on  the-Spanifh  fettlements,  which  that 

government 
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government  treats  as  an  independent  people.  They  are  by 
the  Spaniards  reputed  brave. 

JETHLAH,  or  Jet h ala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Pnleltine,  in  the  tribe  ot  Dan.  Jolh.  xix.  i,  z. 

JETPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in 
Guzerat  ; io  miles  N.  of  Junagur. 

JETSON.  See  Flotson. 

JETTY,  in  Engine  cry,  is  the  name  for  a fmall  pier  or 
projection  into  a river,  for  narrowing  it  and  railing  the 
water  above  that  place.  See  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  vol.  xxiv. 

Jetty -head,  in  the  Royal  Dock  yards,  is  a name  tifually 
given  to  that  part  of  a wharf  which  projects  beyond  the 
relt ; but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a wharf,  vvhofe 
tide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a wet  or  dry  dock. 

JETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of 
Niphon  ; 84  miles  N.N.E.  of  Meaco. 

JEU,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  the  adtion  of  playing  upon  an  in- 
ftrument.  See  Jouer. 

Pleia-jeu  and  demi-jeu  are  often  ufed  by  tlie  French  for 
forte  and  piano. 

JEVER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  a country  called  “ Jeverland,’’  fituated  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Eaff  Friefland,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
V/efer,  which  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbil  ; 28 
miles  N.E.  of  Emden.  N.  lat.  330  30'.  E.  long.  70  53'. 

JEUNE,  Claude  le,  in  Biography.  See  Claudin. 

JEUREV-POLSKAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruff  a, 
in  the  government  of  Vladimir  ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vla- 
dimir. 1 

JEUX,  Fr.  See  Games. 

Jeux  d'Orgues,  Fr.  Hops  of  an  organ. 


Pref  ant 
Bourdon 
Bombarde 
Nazard 

Tierce  J 


1 


unifon  with  the 
double  bafe 
bafe  to  the  hautbois 
odlave  of  the  7th 
double  odlave  of  the  1 
iharp  3d  J 

Larigst 

Voix  angelique  o (Slave  of  the 

Many  of  the  names  of  fops  in  French  organs  are  the  fame 
as  in  Englilh  organs  built  by  Renatus  Harris  foon  after 
the  ref  oration  : fuch  as  the  flute,  tierce,  larigot,  cornet, 
furniture,  trumpet,  vox  humana,  or  voix  humaine,  cromorne, 
clarion,  &c.  We  lhall  give  Englifli  equivalents  to  the  ref 
111  the  article  Organ,  where  wall  be  found  a lif  of  ihe  fops 
in  the  famous  organ  at  Haerlem. 


Open  diapafon, 
Borduun, 
Buffoon, 
Twelfth, 

Tierce, 

f Odlave  of  the 
twelfth, 

Vox  humana. 


JEW-Bill,  in  Law,  is  the  famous  fatute  26  Geo.  II. 
cap.  26.  which  enabled  all  Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturali- 
zation in  parliament,  without  receiving  the  facrament,  as 
ordained  by  fat.  7 Jac.  L This  adt  was  repealed  by  27 
Geo.  II.  c.  1. 


JEWEL,  any  precious  Hone,  or  ornament  befet  with 
them.  (See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c.)  The  ufe  of  jewels  pre- 
vaile.d  to  a great  degree,  and  at  an  enormous  expence,  among 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ; and  has  continued  in 
various  nations  to  this  day. 

Jewel,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  zealous  champion  for  the  Protef- 
tant  caufe,  delcended  from  a very  refpedlable  family,  was 
born  at  Buden,  in  Devonlhire,  in  the  year  1322.  He  re- 
ceived at  different  iehools,  in  his  own  county,  the  elements 
of  a learned  education,  and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  we  find  him  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  learning  of  the  place,  and  was 


at  the  iame  time  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
religion.  In  the  year  1539,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  of  which  he  had  been  eledted  a fcholar,  and  in  the 
■following  year  he  took  his  frit  degree.  Soon  after  this  lie 
commenced  tutor  with  high  reputation,  and  contributed 
much  to  promote  the  reformation,  by  privately  inltrudting 
his  pupils  in  Protefant  principles.  Mr.  Jewel,  at  this  period, 
though  looked  up  to  by  his  contemporaries  on  account  of 
his  great  learning,  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his  literary 
acquirements,  than  he  was  for  eminent  piety,  and  the  exem- 
plarinels  of  his  manners.  In  1344,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  in 
1346,  he  openly  avo  wed  himfelf  a Proteffant,  and  embraced 
every  opportunity  which  offered  ithdf  to  promote  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  reformation,  both  in  his  college  lectures,  and 
in  private  converfation.  He  obtained  fome  church  prefer- 
ment, and  his  talents  as  a preacher  procured  for  him  great 
acceptance,  and  general  applaufe.  The  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played during  the  whole  of  king  Edward’s  reign,  to  diffemi- 
nate  Proteffant  principles,  occalioned  his  being  one  of  the 
firll  vidtims  to  the  refentment  of  the  Papiffs.  upon  the  ac- 
ceffion of  queen  Mary : he  was  immediately  expelled  from 
his  college,  but  (o  high  did  lie  Hand  for  real  talent,  that  he 
was  af  the  fame  time  appointed  the  orator  of  the  place,  and 
actually  employed  to  draw  up  a congratulatory  addrefs 
upon  the  acceffion  of  the  new  queen.  It  has  indeed  been 
thought,  that  this  appointment  was  intended  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  enfnaring  him,  either  by  rendering  him  odious  to  his 
own  party,  if  he  accepted  it,  or  by  provoking  the  enmity 
of  the  Catholics,  it  lie  refufed  it.  Mr  Jewel,  however, 
difappointed  his  enemies,  for  the  addrets  which  he  drew  up 
on  the  occafion  was  worded  by  him  in  fuch  refpedtful  and 
guarded  terms,  that  it  gave  no  offence  to  either  party,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  the  queen.  Mr.  Jewel  now  with- 
drew from  the  impending  fform,  but  his  enemies  followed 
him,  and  being  urged  with  the  threat  of  a cruel  death,  his 
fortitude  forfook  him,  and  he  ligned  his  belief  of  doctrines 
which  his  underftanding  rejected,  and  his  heart  abhorred. 
This  public  declaration  was  of  but  little  fervice  to  him,  his 
enemies  thirlted  for  his  blood,  and  the  furious  Bonner  was 
refolved,  if  poffible,  to  attain  the  object  of  his  wifhes,  but 
after  encountering  a thoufand  hair-breadth  efcapes,  he  was 
fafely  landed  on  the  Continent,  and  tints  treed  from  the 
perils  which  threatened  him.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
Frankfort,  and  made  a public  confeffion  before  the  Englifli 
exiles  in  that  city  of  his  iincere  contrition  on  account  of 
his  late  fubfeription,  begging  pardon  of  God,  and  of  the 
church,  for  the  weaknefs  which  he  had  difeovered  in  that 
tranfadtion.  After  a fbort  llay  at  Frankfort,  he  went  to 
relide  with  his  old  friend  Peter  Mai'tyr  at  Stralburg,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Zurich,  where  he  affilted  him  iu  the  pub- 
lication of  fome  of  his  writings,  and  in  the  conipofition  of  his 
theological  leftures.  On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  Mr. 
Jewel  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  gracioully 
received  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the 
lixteen  divines  feledted  to  hold  a public  difputation  in  Weff- 
minfter  abbey,  upon  the  principal  points  of  controverly  be- 
tween the  Proteifants  and  Papiffs.  He  was-  alfo  commit, 
ftoned  with  others  to  vifit  certain  diocefes  in  the  weffern 
parts  of  England,  with  the  view  of  eradicating  Popery  from 
them,  and,  in  the  year  1360,  he  was  promoted  by  his  fove- 
reign  to  the  bifhopric  of  Salifbury.  He  was  inceffant  in 
the  work  attached  to  his  office,  and  was  literally  worn  out 
in  the  duties  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  the  paftoral 
office.  He  died  in  September  1371,  at  Monkton-Farley, 
in  Wikthire,  when  he  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age : he 
was  author  of  a vaft  number  of  works,  many  of  which  are 
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flit!  held  in  high  eftimation.  They  were  collected  and 
printed  uniformly  in  1609,  and  fome  of  his  letters  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Bifhop  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  among  the  reformers  : 
was  a great  proficient  in  the  learned  and  in  fome  of  the 
modern  languages : he  had  a flrong  memory,  which  he  fo 
improved  by  art,  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  moll  exadlly 
what  he  had  written  after  once  reading  it.  Biog.  Brit. 

Jewel -Blocks,  in  a Ship,  are  two  fmall  blocks,  which 
are  fufpended  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  and  fore -top -fail- 
yards,  by  means  of  an  eye-bolt,  driven  from  without  into 
the  middle  of  the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  blocks  is  to  retain  the  upper  part  of  the  top-mail  - 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  fheets  of  the  top-fails,  fo  that  each 
of  thefe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  atlion,  which  would 
be  diminifned  by  the  incroachment  cf  the  other  over  its 
furface. 

JEWISH  Believers,  in  Ecclefuflical  Hiftory.  See 
Ebionit.es  and  Nazarenes. 

Jewish  Canon.  See  Canon. 

Jewish  (Economy.  See  (Economy. 

Jewish  Hours.  See  Hours. 

Jewish  Mu  ft.  See  Hebrew  Mufic. 

Jewish  Nation.  Sec  Hebrews. 

JEWIT,  Randal,  or  Randolph,  in  Biography , a dif- 
ciple  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  bachelor  of  mtiiic  in  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin,  was  organilf  of  Chrilt-church  in  that 
city,  where  he  was  fucceeded  by  Batefon. 

In  1639,  Jewit  reiigned  his  place  at  Dublin,  where  his 
fucceffor  was  Benjamin,  afterwards  Dr.  Rogers  ; and  return- 
ing to  England,  he  was  appointed  organill  of  Winchefter, 
where  lie  died  after  having  acquired  great  efteem  for  Re  ill  in 
his  profeffion. 

JEW's  Ear.  See  Auricula  JuJ<c. 

Jew’s  Frankincenfe,  in  Botany.  See  Styrax. 

Jew’s  Mallow.  See  Corchorus. 

Jew’s  Stone,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Lapis  Judaicus. 

Jew’s  Stone,  in  Mining , fignifies  bafalt,  win,  or  trap,  in 
ihe  collieries  of  Shropfhire.  See  Plymley’s  Report  on  the 
Agriculture  of  that  County,  p.61,  Stc. 

JEWS,  in  Geography  and  Hi/lory,  an  appellation  which, 
in  its  melt  extenfive  fenfe,  comprehends  all  the  defendants 
of  the  celebrated  patriarch  Abraham,  who  was  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  Jewifh  nation  ; but,  in  its  more  reftridled 
fenfe,  it  includes  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  who  inhabited  Judea.  Although  they  have  been  ufually 
diftinguifhed  by  this  denomination,  it  is  a name  that  was  not 
givea  them  till  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the 
tribe  of  Judah  became  the  moil  confiderable  of  what  was 
Jeft  of  Ifrael.  In  preceding  times  they  were  denominated 
■ Ifraeutes,  or  more  commonly  Hebrews.  For  the  etymo- 
.Iogy  of  this  latter  appellation,  fee  Heber.  Under  this 
title  they  occupied  the  Land  of  Canaan,  (which  fee,) 
whither  their  progenitor  Abraham  had  migrated,  and  where 
he  fettled  in  the  year  B.C.  1921.  (See  Abraham.)  The 
.fubfequent  poffeffors  of  it  were  the  Ifraelites,  fo  denomi- 
nated from  the  name  of  Jacob,  among  whofe  12  fons,  form- 
ing fo  many  diftindl  tribes,  it  was  partitioned  in  the  manner 
already  (fated  under  the  article  Land  of  Canaan.  (See 
alfo  Judah,  Judea,  and  Palestine.)  When  the  patriarchal 
.government,  which  feems  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  became  impracticable  (fee  Patriarchal)  ; 
the  form  of  the  Hebrew  government  underwent  a material 
.change,  and  was  fubjecl  to  various  revolutions  from  the 
commencement  of  the  national  polity  of  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
er  Jews,  to  its  final  diffolution.  While  they  fojourned  in 
Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  long  as  Jacob  and 
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Jofeph  lived,  they  were  their  own  matters,  and  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws;  and  though  they  were  afterwards 
en (laved  by  the  Egyptians,  they  neverthelefs  had  fome  form 
of  civil  government  among  them,  exercifed  by  perfons  under 
the  denomination  of  Elders  ; who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  wifeft  and  gravelt  men,  in  the  highelt  efteem  among 
them,  or,  as  Mr.  Selden  conjectures,  the  heads  of  their 
tribes.  During  their  migration  through  the  wildernefs, 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  the  Theocracy  was  efiablifhed.  (See 
Theocracy.)  As  God  was  their  king,  Mofes  was  his  vice- 
roy, in  whom  the  fupreme  power,  ecclefiaftical  as  wed  as 
civil,  under  God,  was  lodged.  By  him  Aaron  and  his  fons 
were  put  into  the  prieithood  ; the  royal  palace,  or  taber- 
nacle, was  built  by  his  direction  ; by  him  it  was  confecrated ; 
be  gave  the  nation  the  whole  body  of  their  laws  ; he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces.  Whatever  Mofes 
did,  be  did  by  commiiTion  from  God  ; and  though  he  was 
only  God’s  lieutenant  or  viceroy,  he  was,  on  account  of  an 
authority,  which  he  held  only  in  fubordination  to  God, 
called  king  in  Jefhurun.  (Dent,  xxxiii.-  5.)  Upon  the 
entrance  of  the  Ifraelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  B.C. 
1451,  under  the  conduit  of  Jofhua,  he  became,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  oracular  appointment,  and  in  confequence  of 
having  been  inverted  with  the  office,  while  Moles  was  living, 
the  fucceffor  of  Mofes.  (Numb,  xxvii.  15 — 23.)  And 
after  his  death,  the  people  acknowledged  Jofhua  for  his 
fuccefTor,  fiipulating  to  render  him  that  obedience  which 
they  had  paid  to  Mofes.  (Joffi.  i.  16,  17.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  1445,  Jortiua  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
12  tribes;  and  died  in  the  year  B.C.  1426.  Some  have 
faid  that  Jofhua  was  fucceeded  by  the  Judges.  But  it  has 
been  doubted,  and  not  without  reafon,  whether  the  Judges 
were  properly  fucceffisrs  to  Jofhua  in  the  fame  office,  as  he 
bad  been  to  Mofes.  The  legiflative  office  which  Mofes  had 
pofferted  having  expired  at  his  death,  fo,  it  is  faid,  did  the 
office  of  Jofhua,  as  “ prrefeftus  ordinarius,”  and  captain- 
general  for  his  life,  at  his.  Upon  this  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment became  ariftocratical  ; excepting  that,  in  refpedl  to 
the  peculiar  fupremacy  of  Jehovah,  it  was  monarchical.  In 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  every  city  had  its  ciders,  who 
formed  a court  of  judicature,  with  a power  of  determining 
lefl’er  matters  in  their  refpedlive  diftridls.  Each  tribe  had 
alfo  its  refpeftive  prince  ; thefe  are  called  the  heads  of  the 
thoufands  of  Ifrael  (Numb.  x.  4 ),  and  were,  perhaps,  the 
fame  with  the  12  captains  of  the  hoft,  mentioned  in  the  2d 
chapter  of  Numbers  ; and  their  office,  therefore,  related 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  military  affairs.  We  alio  read 
of  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  who  prefided  i;i  judi- 
ciary matters.  (Numb,  xxxii.  3.  Jofh.  ix.  15.  xvii.  4.) 
They  are  called  elders,  princes,  and  nobles,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  their  office  (Exod.  xxiv.  9,  it.),  and  they 
were  70  in  number.  (Numb.  xi.  16,  17.  24,  24.)  See 
Sanhedrim.  As  for  the  judges,  of  whom  we  read  after 
the  death  of  Jofhua,  they  fern  to  have  been  appointed  only 
on  particular  occafions  ; but  were  not  “ prsefedli  ordinarii,  ’ 
like  Mofes  and  Jofhua  ; nor  were  they  continued  in  their 
office  during  life,  but  only  as  long  as  there  was  occaiion  for 
their  fervice.  (See  Judges.)  The  firft  of  thefe  judges 
was  Othniel,  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  1405,  the  40th  year 
after  the  peace  eftabliflied  in  the  land  by  Jofhua,  gave  rert 
to  Ifrael.  The  ud  judge  was  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  B.C. 
1325  ; he  was  fucceeded  by  Deborah  the  prophetefs,  B.C. 
1285,  who  with  Barak  the  general  of  the  Ifraelites  defeated 
the  Canaanites  under  Sifera : the  4th  judge  was  Gideon, 
B.C.  1245,  wh°  rol'tod  the  Midianites,  but  declined  the 
offer  of  kingly  power:  the  yth  judge  was  Tola,  B.C.  1233: 
the  6th  was  Jair,  B.C.  1210;  the  7th  was  Jeplitliah,  B.C. 
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3 1 88  ; the  8th  was  Ibzan,  B C.  1182  ; the  9th  was  Elon, 
B.C.  1x75;  t^-e  Iofh  was  Abdon,  B.C.  1165;  the  nth 
was  Eli,  the  high  prieft,  B.C.  1157;  the  12th  and  laft 
judge  was  Samuel,  B.C.  1116.  (See  Captivity. ) We 
have  here  followed  the  chronology  of  Blair's  Tables.  The 
Judges  were  fucceeded  by  kings,  who  were  of  two  forts  ; 
viz.  thofe  that  reigned  over  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  and 
who  were  only  three,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon;  and  thofe 
that  reigned  over  fome  of  the  tribes  only.  Saul  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  B.C.  1095,  and  having  reigned  40  years, 
was  fucceeded  by  Ifhbofheth  his  fon,  who  reigned  feven  years 
over  part  of  Ifrael ; and  had  for  his  fucceffor  David,  who 
was  anointed  to  be  king  after  Saul  by  Samuel,  B.C.  1093, 
and  who  became . foie  king,  B.C.  1048.  Having  reigned 
wholly  and  in  part  40  years,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Solomon,  B.C.  1015,  who  died  B.C.  975.  After  his  death 
the  kingdom  was  divided.  The  kings  of  the  houfe  of 
David,  beginning  with  Rehoboam,  were  20  in  number,  if 
we  reckon  Athaliah  the  queen,  who  ufurped  the  throne  for 
fix  years,  after  the  death  of  her  fon  Ahaziah.  (2  Kings,  xi.) 
Thefe  kings  reigned  over  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin,  until  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  Zedekiah,  the  laft  of 
them,  captive  to  Babylon,  B.C.  587.  They  took  their  title 
from  the  larger  tribe,  and  were  called  kings  of  Judah.  The 
kings  of  Ifrael,  who  reigned  over  the  other  ten  tribes,  from 
the  time  of  their  rebellion  againft  Rehoboam,  the  fon  of 
Solomon,  to  the  Affyrian  captivity,  were  of  feveral  different 
families,  and  were  in  all  19  from  Jeroboam,  the  firft,  B.C. 
97£,  to  Hofea  or  Hofhea,  the  laft,  B.C.  721,  when  the 
Tfrae’ites  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  their  kingdom  ter- 
minated after  a duration  of  243  years. 

As.  the  Hebrew  nation  was  divided  into  two  diftinft  king- 
doms, fo  each  kingdom  fuffered  a diftinft  captivity;  the  one 
called  the  Affyrian,  the  other  the  Babylonifti.  For  an  ac- 
count of  each,  fee  Captivity. 

When  Cyrus,  having  conquered  Babylon,  and  almoft  all 
the  weftern  parts  of  Alia,  ilfued  a decree  B.  C.  536,  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  and  the  rebuilding  of 
their  temple  ; many  of  them,  particularly  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  gladly  availed  themfelves  of  the  liberty  ; 
and  fome,  even  of  the  ten  tribes,  joined  themfelves  to  the 
reft,  and  returned  with  them  to  their  own  land.  Many, 
however,  chofe  to  remain  where  they  were  ; and  indeed  had 
been  already  fo  widely  difperfed,  during  the  years  that  had 
elapfed  fince  the  Affyrian  captivity  and  formed  permanent 
fettlements,  that  they  had  neither  opportunity  nor  inclination 
for  returning  with  their  brethren.  Many  enquiries  have  been 
made  concerning  the  difperfed  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes  ; and 
it  has  been  till  of  late  a prevalent  opinion,  that  they  were 
either  wholly  loft,  or  that  they  had  at  different  times  found 
their  way  in  detached  bodies  to  their  own  country.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fome  late  difeoveries,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  ftill  exift  in  various  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Under  the 
articles  Afghans  and  Captivity,  we  have  already  Hated 
the  refult  of  iome  enquiries  with  refpeft  to  the  Jews  of  thefe 
tribes  ; and  we  have  derived  farther  information  from  the 
refearches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  Cambridge,  1811.  Whilft  this  author  was  in  the 
Eaft,  he  heard  that  Jews  exifted  in  diftindt  colonies  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  India  ; that  fome  of  them  had  arrived  there 
long  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  had  remained  in  the  midit 
of  the  Hindoos  to  this  time  a diftindt  and  feparate  people, 
perlecuted  by  the  native  princes  from  age  to  age,  and  yet 
not  deftroyed.  The  author  alfo  noticed  the  exiltence  of  an 
ancient  colony  of  Jews  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  parti- 
cularly at  Cochin.  Being  at  Cochin  in  February  1807,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Jews ; and  found  that  tbev 
Vo l.  XVIII. 
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live  in  a town  about  a mile  diftant  from  Cochin,  called 
“ Jews’  Town.”  It  is  almoft  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews, 
who  have  two  refpe&able  fynagogues.  Jews  from  remote 
parts  of  Afia  refide  here,  and  as  they  have  conftant  com- 
munication by  fhips  with  the  Red  fea,  the  Perfian  gulf,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  this  place  is  the  fountain  of  intel- 
ligence concerning  that  people  in  the  Eaft.  The  resident 
Jews  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  called  the  “ Jerufaiem  01- 
White  Jews,”  and  the  “Ancient  or  Black  Jews.”  The 
former  refide  at  this  place  ; the  latter  have  alfo  a fynagogue 
here,  but  the  great  body  of  that  tribe  inhabit  towns  in  ilie 
interior  of  the  province.  With  regard  to  the  liiftory  of 
the  White  Jews,  our  author  obtained  a written  narrative,  in 
the  Hebrew  lansfua<re,  of  their  arrival  in  India,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers  ; and  they 
exhibited  to  him  an  ancient  brafs  plate,  contai  ning  then- 
charter  arid  freedom  of  refidence,  given  by  a king  of  Ma- 
labar. Of  their  firft  arrival  this  narrative  records,  that 
after  the  deftnnftion  of  the  fecond  temple,  their  fathers, 
dreading  the  conqueror’s  wrath,  departed  from  Jerufaiem, 
a numerous  body  of  men,  women,  priefts,  and  Levites,  and 
came  into  this  land.  They  had  among  them  men  of  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  wifdom  ; and  God  gave  the  people 
favour  in  the  fight  of  the  king  who  then  reigned  here,  and 
he  granted  them  a place  to  dwell  in,  called  “ Cranganor.” 
He  allowed  them  certain  privileges,  and  the  royal  grant 
was  engraved  on  a plate  of  brafs.  This  was  done  in 
the  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  4250  (A.  D. 
493)  ; and  this  plate  of  brafs  is  ftill  in  their  poffeffiou. 
“ Our  forefathers,”  they  fay,  “ continued  at  Cranganor 
for  about  1000  years,  and  the  number  of  heads  who  go- 
verned were  72.  Soon  after  our  fettlement,  other  Jews 
followed  us  from  Judea  ; and  among  thefe  came  that  man 
of  great  wifdom,  Rabbi  Samuel,  a Levite  of  Jerufaiem, 
with  his  fon  Rabbi  Jehuda  Levita.  They  brought  with 
them  the  “ filver  trumpets,”  made  life  of  at  the  time  of  the 
“ Jubilee,’”  which  were  faved  when  the  fecond  temple  was 
deftroyed  ; and  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers,  that  there 
were  engraven  upon  thofe  trumpets  the  letters  of  the  ineffa- 
ble name.  There  joined  us  alfo  from  Spain  and  other 
places,  from  time  to  time,  certain  tribes  of  Jews  who  had 
heard  of  our  profperity.  But  at  laft,  difeord  arifing  among 
ourfelves,  one  of  our  chiefs  called  to  his  affiftanee  an  In- 
dian king,  who  came  upon  us  with  a great  army,  deftroyed 
our  houfes,  palaces,  and  ftrong  holds,  difpolfeffed  us  of 
Cranganor,  killed  part  of  us,  and  carried  part  into  capti- 
vity. By  thefe  maflacres  we  were  reduced  to  a fmall  number. 
Some  of  the  exiles  came  and  dwelt  at  Cochin,  where  we 
have  remained  ever  fince,  fuffering  great  changes  from  time 
to  time,”  Sec.  Sec.  The  native  annals  or  Malabar  confirm 
the  foregoing  account  in  the  principal  circumftances  ; as  do 
the  Mahometan  hiftories  of  later  ages  ; for  the  Mahometans 
have  been  fettled  here  in  great  numbers  fince  the  eighth 
century. 

Our  author  farther  informs  us,  that  by  looking  at  the 
countenance  of  the  “ Black  Jews,”  you  may  be  fatisfied 
that  their  anceftors  lmill  have  arrived  in  India  many  ages 
before  the  “ White  Jews.”  Their  Hindoo  complexion,  and 
their  very  imperfect  refeniblance  to  the  European  Jews, 
indicate  that  they  have  been  detached  from  the  parent  flock 
in  Judea  many  ages  before  the  Jews  in  the  Weft  ; and  that 
there  have  been  intermarriages  with  families  not  Ifraelitifn. 
The  W bite  Jews  look  upon  the  Black  Jews  as  an  inferior 
race,  and  as  not  of  a pure  eaft  ; and  this  circumftance  plainly 
demon ftrates,  that  they  do  not  fpring  from  a common  flock 
in  Judea.  The  Black  Jews  gave  our  author  much  intereft- 
ing  information  ; and  recounted  the  names  of  many  other 
4 R ' ' fmall 
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iinnll  colonies  refident  in  Northern  India,  Tartary,  and 
China,  and  gave  a written  lilt  of  65  places.  Upon  inquir- 
ing of  them  concerning  the  ten  tribes,  they  faid  that  it  was 
commonly  believed  among  them,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Ifraelites  are  to  be  found  in  Chaldea,  and  in  the  countries 
contiguous  to  it ; being  the  very  places  whither  they  were 
nr  ft  carried  into  captivity  ; that  fome  few  families  had  mi- 
grated into  regions  more  remote,  as  to  Cochin  and  Rajar- 
poor  in  India,  and  to  other  places  yet  farther  to  the  Eaft  ; 
but  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  though  now  much  reduced 
in  number,  had  not  to  this  day  removed  2000  miles  from 
Samaria.  Our  author  afterwards  made  a tour  through  the 
towns  of  the  Black  Jews,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
Tritoor,  Paroor,  Chenotta,  and  Maleh  ; and  he  found  many 
MSS.,  chiefly  in  the  Rabbinical  character.  One  of  thefe 
is  an  old  copy  of  the  books  of  Mofes,  written  on  a roll  of 
leather.  The  (kins  are  fewed  together,  and  the  roll  is  about 
48  feet  in  length.  Some  of  the  Jews  fuppofe  that  this  roll 
came  from  Senna,  in  Arabia  ; others  have  heard  that  it  was 
brought  from  Calhmire.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  into 
tlie  interior  of  China,  fay,  that  in  fome  fynagogues  the  law 
is  Hill  written  on  a roll  of  leather  made  of  goats’  (kins  dyed 
red  ; not  on  vellum,  but  a loft  flexible  leather. 

Whillt  our  author  was  amongll  the  Jews  of  Malabar,  he 
made  frequent  inquiries  concerning  the  ten  tribes.  When 
he  mentioned,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome  that  they  had 
migrated  from  the  Chaldean,  provinces;  he  was  afked  to 
what  country  we  luppofed  they  had  gone,  and  whether  we 
had  ever  heard  of  their  moving  in  a great  army  on  fitch  an 
t=-xpedition.  It  will  be  eafy  perhaps  to  (hew  that  the  great 
body  of  the  ten  tribes  remain  to  this  day  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  firft  carried  captive.  We  learn  from  Jofe- 
piius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  and  who  recites 
a fpeech  made  by  king  Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  exhorting  them 
to  fubmit  to  the  Romans  ; that  the  ten  tribes  were  then 
captive  in  Media  under  the  Perflan  princes  : and  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth  century,  treating  of  the  difperfed  Jews  in  his  notes 
on  Hofea,  fays,  unto  this  day  the  ten  tribes  are  fubjeCt  to 
the  kings  of  the  Perfians,  nor  has  their  captivity  ever  been 
loofed.  And  again,  the  ten  tribes  inhabit  at  this  day 
the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Medes.  No  family  dares  to 
leave  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  without  permiflion  of  the  king. 
In  the  provinces  of  Cafhmire  and  Affghaniltan,  fome  of  the 
Jews  fubmitted  to  great  facrifices,  and  remain  Jews  to  this 
day  ; but  the  greater  number  yielded,  in  the  cotirfe  of  ages, 
to  the  power  of  the  reigning  religion.  Their  countenance, 
their  language,  their  names,  their  rites  and  obfervances,  and 
their  hiilory,  all  confpire  to  eftablifh  the  faCt.  Mr.  Forller 
(Travels)  was  fo  much  (truck  with  the  general  appearance, 
garb,  and  manners  of  the  Cafhmirians,  as  to  think,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  fad!,  that  he  had  been  fud- 
denly  tranfported  among  a nation  of  Jews.  The  tribes  of 
the  Affghan  race  are  very  numerous,  and  of  different  cads, 
extending  on  both  (ides  of  the  Indus,  and  the  mountainous 
region,  which  commences  in  Wellern  Perfia  ; fome  of 
thefe  tribes  are  evidently  of  Jewifh  extraction.  Our  author, 
however,  concludes  upon  the  whole,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  ten  tribes,  which  now  ex'ijl,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
countries  of  their  firll  captivity.  But  to  return  from  this 
digreffion . 

Although  fome  of  the  ten  tribes  returned  on  theoccafion 
above-mentioned,  molt  of  them  remained  among  the  hea- 
thens. This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  fuppofed  by  Prideaux  to  be  the 
Ahafuerus  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Either,  and  this  mud 
have  been  nearly  eighty  years  after  their  fird  return  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  458.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ezra 


obtained  an  ample  commiffion  from  Artaxerxes  for  his  return 
to  Jerufalem,  with  all  of  his  own  nation  who  were  willing 
to  accompany  him.  (Ezra,  ch.  vii.)  Upon  this  many  more 
of  the  Jews  returned  to  their  own  land.  Neverthelefs,  few 
of  the  ten  tribes,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  ever  returned  from  their  difperfion.  It  appears, 
that  at  the  time  of  Hainan's  confpiracy,  probably  four  or 
five  years  after  the  fecond  return  under  Ezra,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  the  Jews  difperfed  through  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  Perfian  empire  ; befides  thofe  who  had  mingled 
with  idolaters  and  embraced  their  religion.  Ezra,  who  was 
governor  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  for  thirteen  years, 
was  fucceeded  by  Nehemiah,  who  had  a new  commiffion 
granted  him  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign, 
B C.  445,  with  full  authority  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
falem, and  to  fortify  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  it  was 
difmantled  by  the  Babylonians. 

The  Jews,  who,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  were 
fettled  agai.  in  their  own  land,  were  no  longer  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  but  formed  one  people  under  one  govern- 
ment, which  varied  in  its  form  through  feveral  fucceeding 
ages.  Upon  their  return  from  the  captivity,  Judea  became 
a province  of  Syria,  tributary  to  the  fovereign  of  the  Per- 
fian empire.  But  though  tributary,  the  Jews  enjoyed  their 
own  religion,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws  ; and 
their  governors,  though  they  added  by  virtue  of  a com- 
miffion from  the  court  of  Perfia,  were,  neverthelefs,  of  their 
own  nation  ; as  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ; fo  that 
the  adminiltration  of  the  Jewifh  (late  was  committed  to  their 
high-prielts.  This  (late  of  things,  and  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, continued  for  upwards  of  200  years,  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  having  deltroyed  the  Perfian 
empire,  B.C.  331,  and  eltablifhcd  the  Grecian  univerfal 
monarchy,  reduced  the  Jews  into  a Hate  oi  fubjeCtion  to 
him  and  his  fucceflors.  But  they  were  not  properly  con- 
quered by  him,  as  the  other  nations  were  ; but  obtained 
his  protection  in  the  fingtilar  manner  related  by  Jofephus, 
Antiq.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  5.  3 — 5.  edit.  Havre.  (See  Jerusalem.) 
.Taddua,  the  Jewifh  high-prieft,  having  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
Alexander  by  his  prudent  conduCt,  and  by  (hewing  him  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
Perfian  empire  by  a Grecian  king,  and  being,  ordered  to 
requeft  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  whatever  was  agreeable  to. 
them,  petitioned  that  they  might  enjoy  their  own  Taws  and, 
religion,  and  be  excufed  from  paying  tribute  every  feventh. 
year,  becaufe  in  that  year  they  neither  fowed  nor  reaped. 
All  this  was  freely  granted  by  Alexander.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  Jews  became  fubjeCt  and  tributary  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  as  by  various  events  one  or  the 
other  extended  their  dominion  to  Judea,  which  lay  between 
thefe  two  countries.  After  a fevere  conteft,  Judea  was 
fubdued  by  Ptolemy,  and  roo,coo  Jews  were  made  cap- 
tive ; but  afterwards,  reflecting  on  their  accuftomed  fidelity, 
to  their  conquerors,  he  reltored  to  them  all  the  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Five  years 
after  the  fubjugation  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy,  he  was  forced 
to  furrender  it  to  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  general,  who 
treated  the  Jews  in  a manner  fo  tyrannical,  that  many  of 
them  fled  into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  who  granted, 
them  conuderable  privileges.  At  this  time  Judea  feemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  depopulation,  till  it  was  recovered  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  year  B C.  292.  The  profperity  of 
the  Jews,  however,  was  of  fnort  duration  ; for  under  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  they  were  grievoufly  opprefled. 
by  the  incurfions  of  the  Samaritans,  whillt  Antiochus 
Theos,  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Galilee.  Antiochus,  how- 
ever 
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ever,  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy,  who,  being  refilled  by 
the  Jews  in ‘his  attempt  to  profane  the  temple,  railed  again  ft 
them  a dreadful  perfecution  ; but  this  perfecution  being 
Hopped,  the  Jews  were  again  received  into  favour.  When 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  fucceeded  his  father  Philopator,  B.C. 
204,  Antiochus,  the  great  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Paleftine  ; 
and  the  Jews,  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  joined  the  invader.  In  recompence  of  the  fervices 
which  they  rendered  him,  Antiochus  propofed  to  reilore 
their  metropolis  to  its  ancient  fplendour,  liberty,  and  pri- 
vileges, and  to  recal  all  thofe  Jews  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  it  ; and  from  lingular  refpeft  to  the  temple  of  their 
God,  he  granted  them  20,000  pieces  of  filver  towards  the 
charges  of  their  worlhip,  1400  meafures  of  line  wheat,  and 
37 7 meafures  of  fait,  for  their  ufual  oblations.  He  alfo 
declared  his  intention  to  repair  the  temple  at  his  own  colt, 
to  allow  them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  to  re  (lore 
the  public  fervice,  and  the  prielts,  Levites,  See.  to  their 
ufual  functions  ; and  beiides  other  privileges  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  them,  he  granted  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
for  three  years  to  all  the  difperfed  Jews  that  fhould  come 
within  a limited  time  to  repeople  that  metropolis.  By 
thefe  and  other  extraordinary  favours,  Antiochus  fo  at- 
tached the  Jews  to  his  intereft,  that  Judea,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  provinces,  readily  fubmitted  to  him.  Upon 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  their  friend  and  protector,  B.C.  187, 
they  found  as  kind  a patron  in  his  fon  and  fuccelfor,  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator.  Judea  at  this  time  enjoyed  a profound 
peace,  and  their  laws  were  obferved  with  great  ftri&nefs 
under  their  worthy  high-prieft,  Onias  III.,  until  a mifunder- 
ftanding,  which  occurred  between  him  and  Simon,  a Ben- 
jamite,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  the  temple,  brought 
a feries  of  evils  on  the  Jewifh  (late.  Simon  treacheroully 
communicated  information  to  Seleucus,  that  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem  contained  immenfe  treafures,  which  might  be  feized 
for  his  ufe.  Heliodorus  was  difpatched  to  Jerufalem  for  this 
purpofe  ; and  having  acquainted  Onias  with  the  king’s  orders, 
which  he  was  commiffioned  to  execute,  the  priell  remon- 
ftrated,  and  endeavoured  to  dilfuade  him  from  any  attempt 
of  this  kind.  Heliodorus,  however,  endeavoured  to  force 
the  temple,  but  whilft  the  Syrians  were  endeavouring  to 
enter,  they  were  fmitten  with  fuch  a panic,  that  they  fell 
down  half-dead.  When  the  traitor  Simon  found  that  he 
Pad  miffed  his  aim,  he  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  good 
high-prieft,  pretending  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  had 
called  Heliodorus  to  Jerufalem,  and  thus  raifed  a party 
again!!  him.  Onias,  fearing  the  confequences  of  fuch  a fa&ion, 
went  to  Antioch  to  complain  of  this  outrage  to  the  king. 
He  was  well  received,  and  Simon  was  baniihed;  but  Seleucus, 
dying  foon  after,  B.C.  175,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  that  “ vile 
perfon,’’  of  whom  Daniel  prophelied  under  that  appella- 
tion (chap.  xi.  2i,  & c.),  and  he  actually  proved  altogether 
ras  profane  and  cruel  as  the  prophet  reprefents  him  ; for  he 
laid  liege  to  Jerufalem,  and  took  it  by  itorm,  and  in  the 
jeourfe  of  two  days  maffacred  40,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
fold  as  many  more  to  the  neighbouring  nations  lor  Haves. 
He  impioufly  found  his  way  into  the  temple,  and  into  the 
holy  ol  holies  ; he  facrificed  a great  fow  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  and  caufed  broth  to  be  made  ef  fome  part 
of  the  flefh,  and  to  be  iprinklcd  all  over  the  temple.  He 
.afterwards  plundered  the  facred  edifice  of  all  its  golden 
and  filver  veffels  and  utenfils,  to  the  value  of  1800  talents 
of  gold  ; and  having  made  a limilar  plunder  in  the  city,  he 
left  it,  after  he  had,  to  the  further  vexation  of  the  Jews,  ap- 
pointed Philip,  a Phrygian,  to  be  their  governor,  who  was 
a man  of  a cruel  and  barbarous  temper ; and  the  apoftate 


Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Onias,  who  had  been  bafely  mur- 
dered, in  the  pofleffion  of  the  high  priefthood,  B.C.  170. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  horrid  a£!s  of  cruelty 
which  were  committed  under  the  authority  and  dire&ion  of 
Antiochus,  than  whom  we  c-  nnot  conceive  a greater  monfter 
of  barbarity.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  favage  and  brutal 
meafures  that  were  executed  againtt  the  Jews,  he  determined 
either  totally  to  abolilh  their  religion,  or  to  exterminate  their 
whole  race.  Accordingly  he  iffued  a decree,  that  all  nations 
within  his  dominions  fhould  conform  to  his  religion,  and 
worlhip  the  fame  God,  and  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  did, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties.  This  decree  being  levelled 
chiefly  again!!  the  Jews,  he  fent  commiilioners  to  execute  it 
in  Judea.  One  of  thefe,  named  Apelles,  came  to  Modin, 
where  dwelt  Mattathias,  a very  honourable  prieil,  and 
zealous  for  the  law  of  his  God  ; lie  was  the  great-grandfon 
of  Afmonaeus,  from  which  circumftance  the  family  probably 
derived  the  name  of  Afmonseans.  This  Mattathias,  with  his 
five  fons,  were  tempted,  by  the  mol!  ample  promifes  of  pro- 
tection and  favour,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  renounce 
their  religion.  But  he  contemned  the  offer,  and  magnani- 
moully  declared,  that  if  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  and  even 
the  whole  world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king’s  edi£l,  he 
and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to  their  God  to  the 
laft  moment  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time,  perceiving 
one  of  his  countrymen  jul!  going  to  offer  facrilices  to  an 
idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  iniiantly  killed  him,  agreeably  to 
the  requifition  of  the  Mofaic  law  in  cafes  oi  that  kind. 
Upon  this,  his  fons,  a&uated  by  limilar  zeal,  killed  the 
king’s  officer  and  his  men  ; overthrew  the  altar  and  idol  ; 
and  running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  fhould  follow  them.  They  then 
retired  into  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
many  of  the  Jews  ; and  having  there  formed  an  army,  Hood 
upon  their  ckfe'ice.  Afterwards,  leaving  their  faiineffes, 
they  went  about  the  country  deftroying  the  heathen  altars 
and  idolaters,  and  reftoring  the  worlhip  of  God  according 
to  the  law,  wherever  they  came.  Mattathias,  who  died 
B.C.  166,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furnamed  Mac- 
cabeus (fee  Maccabees),  who  was  one  of  the  moi!  dilfin- 
guifhed  heroes  of  whom  the  Jews  can  boaii.  Plis  army 
confided  only  of  6000  men  : but  the  deficiency  of  number 
he  fupplied  by  his  zeal  and  bravery.  Of  his  lignal  exploits 
and  various  conqueiis,  we  cannot  here  give  a minute  detail. 
It  mull  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  having  rid  the  province  of 
Judea  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  to  the  metropolis,  purified 
the  city  and  temple,  reftored  the  altars,  holy  place,  and 
worfnip  ; commencing  the  religious  fervice  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  altar,  and  other  holy  utenfils,  which  was 
performed  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Cifleu  ; the  fame 
day  in  which  it  had  ceafed  by  the  profanation  of  the  temple 
three  years  before,  and  in  thefecond  year  of  Judas’s  govern- 
ment. The  news  of  Judas’s  fuccefs  exafperated  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  almoft  to  madnefs  ; and  he  Hill  retained  his  pur- 
pofe of  extirpating  the  Jewifh  race.  But  he  had  fcarcely 
uttered  his  purpofe,  before  he  was  feized  with  a pain  in 
his  bowels  of  the  mof!  excruciating  nature,  and  this  difeafe, 
accompanied  with  flill  more  agonizing  reflections  and  feel- 
ings of  mind,  terminated  in  his  death,  B.C.  164.  Judas 
ilill  purfued  his  fuccefsful  military  operations  ; till  at  length 
the  Syrians  were  under  a neceffity  of  filing  for  peace,  B.C. 
163.  This  year,  in  Blair’s  Tables,  is  the  era  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  by  the  Afmoneans  or  Maccabees,  which 
lafled  126  years.  The  peace  between  the  Syrians  and  Judas 
was  of  fhort  duration.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Judas 
defeated  them  in  five  engagements  ; but  in  the  6th  lie  was 
abandoned  by  all  his  men  except  800,  who,  together  with 
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their  chief,  were  (lain  in  a fevere  conteft,  which  lafted  from 
morning  till  evening,  B.C.  161.  The  Jews  were  much 
affiided  by  the  death  of  Judas.  He  was  fucceeded,  how- 
ever, by  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  conducted  their  concerns 
with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas,  till,  after 
having  governed  the  Jevvifh  Hate  near  17  years,  he  was 
decoyed  into  the  power  of  Tryphon,  a Syrian  ufurper, 
and  icon  after  murdered,  B.C.  144.  Simon,  the  only  fur- 
viving  fon  of  Mattathias,  fucceeded  his  brother  Jonathan  : 
who  fruftrated  all  the  hoflile  defigns  of  the  traitor  Diodotus, 
called  Tryphon,  againll  Judea.  Simon  was  not  only  appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Jews,  but  promot- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  high-prieft,  in  which  office  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  inftalled.  This  pontiff  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome 
and  Sparta  ; repaired  and  fortified  all  his  garrifons,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  Bethfura,  on  the  confines  of  Judea ; took 
Joppa  and  Gaza  ; and  drove  out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from 
A era,  the  fortrefs  of  Jerufalem.  The  wife  of  Demetrius, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  kept  prifoner 
by  the  Parthians,  defpairing  ever  to  recover  her  captive 
hufband,  invited  his  brother  Antiochus  to  make  an  effort 
for  gaining  the  Syrian  crown.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  fent  a 
very  obliging  letter  to  the  Jevvifh  high-prieft,  in  which  he 
confirmed  to  him  all  his  dignities,  revenues,  and  authority  ; 
and  to  his  nation  all  the  freedom  and  immunities  which  had 
been  formerly  granted  by  his  brother  to  them,  or  which  they 
mow  actually  poffeffed.  To  this  he  added,  betides  many 
great  promifes,  a power  of  coining  their  own  money  in 
Judea,  of  which  that  pontiff  immediately  availed  himfelf. 
But  when  that  prince  had  ellablifhed  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  death  of  Tryphon, 
Simon,  either  fufpedfing  the  fincerity  of  his  late  promifes, 
or  being  defirous  of  making  his  friendihip  to  him  appear 
more  confiderable,  fent  a frelh  embaffy  to  Rome,  to  renew 
and  ftrengthen  his  alliance  with  that  nation.  Simon  was  at 
laft  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  fon-in-Iaw  Ptolemy,  about 
the  year  B.  C.  135.  The  fuceeffor  of  Simon,  both  as  prince 
and  high-prieft,  was  his  fon  Hyrcan,  who  immediately  adopted 
meafures  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
city  and  country.  Having  fucceeded  in  throwing  off  the  Syrian 
yoke,  he  turned  his  arms  againll  the  Samaritans,  took  their 
capital  Samaria,  made  himfelf  rnafter  of  Paleftine,  and  added 
to  it  all  the  provinces  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ; all  which  he 
enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  i-eign  was  no  lefs  re- 
markable on  account  of  his  great  wifdom  and  piety  at  home 
than  his  conquefts  abroad.  Never  did  the  Jevvifh  religion 
or  commonwealth  appear  with  greater  luftre  fince  the  return 
from  the  captivity  ; but  that  which  railed  his  glory  above 
any  of  his  predeceffors,  or  fucceffors,  was,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus  (Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  3.),  and  the  4th  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, hi;;  enjoying  three  dignities,  which  never  all  concurred 
in  any  one  befides  himfelf ; viz.  the  royal  dignity,  the  high- 
priefthood,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Of  the  laft-mentioned, 
however,  the  inftances  that  are  produced  are  very  equivocal 
and  liable  to  great  fufpicion.  The  laft  year  of  Hyrcan’s 
reign  was  much  imbittered  by  a quarrel  with  the  Pharifees, 
to  whom  he  had  been  always  partially  attached  ; and 
this  contention  is  thought  to  hare  fhortened  his  days.  One 
of  the  Pharifees  fuggefted  a doubt  of  his  legitimacy,  alleging 
that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a Have,  and  confequently, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  high  priefthood.  This 
report  was  credited,  or  at  lead  pretended  to  be  fo,  by 
the  whole  feet ; and  it  irritated  Hyrcan  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  he  joined  the  Sadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be 
reconciled  to  the  Pharifees,  who  occafioned  all  the  troubles 
and  feditions  that  difturbed  the  doling  period  of  his  life. 
Hyrcan  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  107  ; and  was  fucceeded  by 


his  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  rr.anifefted  himfelf  to  be  a moft  cruel 
and  barbarous  tyrant.  His  power  was  happily  of  fhort  dura- 
tion ; for  in  the  year  B.  C.  ic6,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his- 
brother  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  was,  next  to  king  David,  the 
greateft  conqueror  that  ever  fat  on  the  Jevvifh  throne.  His 
abode  at  Jerufalem  was  rendered  very  undefirable  by  the  tu- 
mults excited  by  the  Pharifees  ; and  he  therefore  left  the  city 
to  fuch  foreign  enemies  and  conquefts.  During  his  abfence 
the  Pharifees  railed  a rebellion  at  home,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  the  year  B.  C.  86,  when  the  rebels  were  treated 
with  great  inhumanity.  Alexander,  having  made  feveral 
conquefts  in  Syria,  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  79.  Although  he. 
left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  he  bequeathed 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra  dur- 
ing her  life,  and  then  to  either  of  his  fons  whom  file  might 
think  proper  to  appoint.  The  Pharifees  difquietecl  her  ad«^ 
miniftration  ; and  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  them  than  the 
total  extermination  of  their  adverfaries,  the  Sadducees,  who 
were  grievoufly  perfecuted  for  four  years,  and  then,  for  their 
future  fecurity,  difperfed  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the 
kingdom.  When  her  death  feemed  to  be  approaching, 
Ariftobulus  collected  a party  to  fecure  the  crown  to  him- 
felf ; but  the  queen,  having  before  made  Hyrcanus  high- 
prieft,  appointed  him  to  fucceed  her  in  the  royal  dignity. 
At  her  deceafe,  five  left  her  two  fons  competitors  for  the 
crown.  In  a conteft  between  the  two  brothers,  Hyrcanus 
was  compelled  to  abandon  all  title  both  to  the  royal  and 
pontifical  dignity.  His  party,  however,  was  not  extinguifhed. 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  took  part  with 
Hyrcanus,  and  having  carried  him  off  into  Arabia,  under  a 
pretence  that  his  life  was  in  danger  in  Judea,  he  interefted 
Aretas,  king  of  that  country,  in  his  behalf ; who,  with  a 
view  of  reftorinsj  him  to  the  throne,  invaded  Judea,  and  de- 
feated  Ariftobulus.  This  prince  had  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  who,  under  the  command  of  Scaurus,  defeated 
Aretas,  with  the  lofs  of  7000  men,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  country.  The  two  brothers  afterwards  appealed  to 
Pompey,  who  was  at  that  time  commander  in-chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  Eaft,  and  made  him  the  arbitrator 
of  their  differences.  He  deferred  giving  an  opinion,  with 
a promife  that,  as  foon  as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would 
come  into  Judea  and  divide  their  controverfy.  Ariftobulus 
was  offended,  and  on  the  other  hand  Ptolemy  relented  the 
want  of  refpedl  on  his  part,  and,  entering  Judea  with  his 
troops,  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before  him.  From 
the  behaviour  of  Pompey,  Ariftobulus  perceived  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  accordingly  he  fled 
to  Jerufalem,  with  a defign  of  exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  againll  the  Romans.  Pompey  followed  him, 
and  foon  brought  him  to  abjedl  fubmiflion.  The  citizens  of 
Jerufalem  demurred,  and  the  garrifon  Ihut  the  gates  againll 
Pompey.  Exafperated  by  this  conduct,  he  befieged  and 
took  the  city,  B.  C.  63,  and  reftored  Blyrcanus  to  the 
priefthood  and  alfo  the  government,  with  the  title  of 
“ Prince  but  forbidding  him  to  affume  that  of  “ King,” 
to  wear  a diadem,  or  to  extend  his  territories  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judea.  Pompey,  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewilh 
nation,  fetout  for  Rome,  and  carried  with  him  Ariftobulus, 
with  his  two  fons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  his  two 
daughters,  to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  make  his  efcape  into  Judea,  -where  he 
raifed  an  army,  and  having  fortified  fome  ftrong  holds,  made 
incurlions  into  the  neighbouringcountry.  Hyrcanus  funk  into 
his  natural  indolence,  and  left  the  management  of  public  affairs 
to  Antipater,  who,  for  purpofes  of  perfonal  and  family  ag- 
grandizement, ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  Romans.  Elyr- 
canus  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  Alexander  ; and  there- 
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fore  again  befotfght  the  afiiilance  of  the  Romans.  Alexander 
ventured  a battle,  and  was  defeated  ; but,  by  the  intereft  of 
his  mother  with  the  Roman  general,  obtained  a pardon  for 
his  paft  aggreffions.  Hyrcanus  was  again  reflored  to  the 
pontifical  dignity  ; and  the  province  was  divided  into  five 
diftridls,  having  each  a feparate  court  of  judicature.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem  ; the  fecond  at  Gadara  ; the 
third  at  Amath  ; the  fourth  at  Jericho  ; and  the  fifth  at 
Sephoris  in  Galilee.  The  government  of  Judea  was  now 
changed  into  an  ariftocracy.  The  war  between  Pompey 
and  Ciefar  afforded  the  Jews  fome  refpite  ; and  favoured 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Antipater.  Caefar  confirmed  Hyr- 
canus in  his  pviellhood  ; added  to  it  the  principality  of 
Judea,  which  was  entailed  on  him  and  his  poflerity  for  ever  j 
and  reftored  the  Jewifli  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  ; and  foon  after,  when  Caefar  himfelf  came  into 
Judea,  he  granted  liberty  to  fortify  the  city,  and  to  rebuild 
the  wall  which  Ptolemy  had  demolifhed.  During  the  life 
of  Casfar  the  Jews  were  highly  favoured,  and  might  be  faid 
fcarcely  to  feel  the  Roman  yoke ; but  after  his  death, 
B.  C.  44,  their  condition  underwent  a material  change. 
Antigonus,  fon  of  Ariftobulus,  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  by 
means  of  fome  friends  he  had  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
afiiftance  of  the  Parthians,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Jerufalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  took  Hyrcanus  prifoner,  who  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  This  circumltance,  and 
feveral  others  occurred,  which  embroiled  Judea ; nor  were  the 
tumults  and  diforders  of  this  province  quelled  till  Herod  viiited 
Rome,  and  was  created  king  of  Judea  by  the  friendihip  and 
intereft  of  Marc  Antony  and  Oftavius,  in  the  year  B.  C.  40. 
The  view  of  Herod,  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  was  to  obtain  the 
kino-dom  of  Judea  for  Ariftobulus,  brother  of  his  wife 
Mariamne,  by  his  father,  grandfon  of  Ariftobulus,  and  by 
his  mother,  of  Hyrcanus.  But  the  fenate  of  Rome,  by  the 
recommendation  above-mentioned,  and  alfo  moved  by  fome 
reafons  of  ftate,  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Judea  upon  Herod. 
Having  had  this  unexpedled  fuccefs  at  Rome,  he  returned 
with  all  expedition  to  Judea,  and  in  about  three  years’  time, 
B.  C.  37,  got  poffeffion  of  the  whole  country.  When 
Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Sofius  and  Herod,  and  by  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  beheaded  by  order  of  Marc  Antony,  at  the 
requeft  of  Herod,  the  Afmonean  family  terminated,  1 26  years 
after  Judas  Maccabams.  Herod  was  a perfecutor  and 
tyrant ; he  began  his  reign  with  the  death  of  many  of  the 
adherents  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  with  the  confifcation 
of  their  effects.  He  alfo  decoyed  Hyrcanus,  the  ba- 
rufhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  that,  notwithftanding  his  moft 
folemn  promifes  to  the  contrary,  he  might  put  him  to 
death.  His  own  family  did  not  efcape  his  cruelty.  He 
had  married  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  ; whofe 
brother,  Ariftobulus,  was  made  high-prieft  at  the  intercef- 
fion  of  his  mother  ; but  the  tyrant,  knowing  that  Arif- 
tobulus had  a better  right  to  the  kingdom  than  himfelf, 
caufed  him  to  be  drowned  in  a bath  ; and  then  facrificed  his 
own  wife  Mariamne.  Her  death  was  foon  followed  by  that 
of  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  this  by  the  execution  of 
feveral  other  perfons,  who  had  united  their  endeavours  with 
ber’s  for  fecuring  the  kingdom  to  the  fons  of  the  deceafed 
queen.  His  contempt  of  the  Jewifli  ceremonies,  and  intro- 
duction of  a number  of  heathenilh  games,  expofed  him  to 
the  danger  of  affaffination  ; but  the  confpirators,  failing  in 
their  attempt,  were  afterwards  difcovered  by  fome  women, 
who  were  put  to  the  rack,  and  fentenced  to  fuffer  death, 
together  with  their  families.  Plaving  thus  difpofed  the 
people  to  a revolt,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fortify  Jerufalem 
with  additional  works,  to  rebuild  Samaria,  and  to  garrifon 
feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea,  Although  the  relief  which  he. 
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afforded  to  his  fubjedts  in  a time  of  famine  ferved  in  fome 
meafure  to  allay  their  hatred,  and  animofity  ; yet,  by  re- 
lapfing  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  hatred  of  him  was  re- 
newed, nor  did  it  fubfide  till  his  death.  About  the  year 
B.  C.  23,  he  began  to  adorn  the  chief  cities  with  fumptuous 
buildings,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple.  (See  Jerusalem  and 
Temple.)  But  all  thefe  works  were  not  fufficient  to  divert 
the  king’s  attention  from  his  ufual  jealoufy  and  cruelty. 
Prompted  by  his  lifter  Salome,  and  one  of  his  fons,  Antipater, 
he  murdered  his  two  fons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Arif- 
tobulus ; but  his  cruelty  and  jealoufy  were  pre-eminently 
difplayed  in  his  attempt  to  deftroy  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
At  length  he  was  feized  with  a loathfome  and  incurable  dif- 
eafe,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  very  much  to  the  joy  of 
his  fubjedts,  Nov.  25th,  B.C.  4.  He  had  previoufly  put 
Antipater  to  death,  and  divided  his  kingdom  among  his, 
fons  in  the  following  manner  : Archelaus  had  Judea,  but 
his  power  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael,. 
and  particularly  not  to  Galilee  ; Aritipas,  or  Herod, 
was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  and  fo  continued  till  he 
was  removed  by  Caligula,  the  fucceffor  of  Tiberius  (lee 
PIerod-Antipas)  ; and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Tracho- 
nitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  eretted 
likewife  into  a tetrarchy,  and  governed  37  years,  till  his 
death  in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius,  For  other  particulars 
relating  to  Herod  the  Great ; fee  his  article.  The  death 
of  Herod  was  followed  by  infurredtions  and  tumults,. 
Archelaus  was  oppofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to 
appear  at  Rome  before  Auguftus,  with  whom  many  com- 
plaints were  lodged  againft  him.  (See Archelaus.)  Upon, 
the  banifhment  of  Archelaus,  A.D.  6 or  7,  Judea  was  re- 
duced  to  a Roman  province,  and  put  under  the  government 
of  Roman  officers  fent  from  Rome  ; and  appointed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  province  of  Syria.  But  in  order  to  keep  this, 
country  of  Judea  in  good  order,  there  was  an  officer,  with* 
the  title  of  procurator,  fent  by  Auguftus,  to  refide  and  go- 
vern there,  in  veiled  with  the  fupreme  authority,  or,  as 
Lardner  fays,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  Coponius,  the  next  Marcus  Ambivius,  his  fuc- 
ceffor Annins  Rufus,  in  whofe  time  Auguftus  died,  A.D.  (4. 
The  next  was  Valerius  Gratus,  who  was  appointed  procu- 
rator by  Tiberius,  and  continued  in  the  province  1 1 years  ; 
and  was  then  fucceeded  by  Pontius  Pilate,  who  governed 
Judea  during  a period  of  ten  years,  which  expired  fome 
time  before  the  paffover,  A.D.  36.  After  the  removal  of 
Pilate,  for  about  four  or  five  years  at  the  moft,  it  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  the  Jews  had  now  any  procurator  re- 
fiding  among  them  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  they 
had  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  7,  to  the  year  36  or  37, 
But  however  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  fubjedl  to 
the  Romans.  For  when  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  the 
Jews  are  fuppofed  to  have  joined',,  waited  upon  Vitellius, 
the  prefident  of  Syria,  intreating  that  Pilate  might  be  re- 
moved, they  made  very  folemn  profefiions  of  their  willing-. 
nefs  to  continue  under  the  Roman  government,  and  only  com-, 
plained  of  the  tyranny  of  Pilate.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion,, 
however,  that  they  had  no  procurator  refiding  among  them 
from  the  time  of  Pilate’s  removal  to  Agrippa’s  accefiion  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  con- 
fidering  the  circumftances  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country 
at  this  time,  as  it  is  deferibed  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  other  ancient  authors,  we  may  regard  both 
t'neir  religious  and  civil  ftate.  That  they  had,  according  to 
the  facred  writers,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  hiftory  contained  in  the 
Gofpels  and  the  Adts  of  the  Apoftles.  They  had  their  fy- 
nagogues,  in  which  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read,  and 
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in  which,  our  Saviour  taught.  In  the  whole  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour’s  miniftry  there  is  no  mention  of  any  restraint,  or 
job ftruftion  which  they  met  with  in  their  worfhip,  except 
that  which  occurs  in  Luke,  xiii.  i.  It  appears  alfo  probable 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  perform  all  their  religious  fer- 
vices,  if  we  confider,  that  the  Romans  always  permitted  the 
people  conquered  by  them  to  praftife  their  own  religious 
rites  in  their  own  way;  nor  do  they  feemto  have  departed  from 
this  principle  till  after  the  period  of  the  evangelical  hiftory. 
Jofephus  alfo  allures  us  of  this  faff.  The  Roman  governors 
did,  indeed,  fometimes  offer  abufes,  or  fuffer  abufes  to  be 
committed  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  inft itutions  of  the 
law  ; and  they  alfo  injured  them  with  refpec.t  to  their  civil 
.property.  Bait  thefe  abufes  do  not  feem  to  “have  been  very 
•numerous ; when  any  were  committed,  it  was  without  the 
emperor’s  authority  ; and,  ufually,  the  Jews  at  length  ob- 
tained fatisfaffion.  In  confidering  the  civil  ftate  of  the 
Jews,  Dr.  Lardner  diftributes  their  hiftory  into  four  periods  ; 
•viz.  the  firft,  which  reaches  from  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptift  to  our  Saviour’s  refurreffion  ; the  fecond,  from 
thence  to  the  time  of  Herod,  the  king,  mentioned  Affs,  xii.; 
the  third,  the  reign  of  this  Herod  ; and  the  fourth,  from  the 
end  of  this  reign  to  the  conclufion  of  the  evangelical  hiftory. 
In  the  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeff,  and  the  concluiions  refult- 
Ing  from  it,  learned  men  have  entertained  different  opinions  ; 
particularly  withpegard  to  the  extent  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority poffefled  by  the  Jews,  and  with  refpefl  to  the 
■queftion.,  whether  they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  or 
only  a right  to  inflict  fome  Idler  penalties.  This  enquiry 
fliould  be  reftriffed  to  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  in  Judea,  pro- 
perly fo  called  ; and  therefore  it  does  not  comprehend  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptift,  which  was  perpetrated  by 
Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  fon  of  Herod  the  Great  ; who, 
without  doubt,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  however 
he  abufed  it,  in  his  own  territories.  With  reference  to  the 
firft  period,  we  are  allured  by  all  the  evangelills,  that  our 
Saviour  was  brought  before  Pilate,  governor  in  Judea, 
.during  the  whole  time  of  our  Saviour’s  miniftry,  and  con- 
demned by  him  ; and  he  was  crucified  by  Pilate’s  officers  ; 
and  yet  the  Jews  are  more  than  once  faid  to  have  crucified 
-Chrift,  becaufe  his  death  was  owing  to  their  profecution  and 
importunity.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  aferibe  to  men  not 
-only  thofe  things  which  they  themfelves  do,  but  thofe  alfo 
which  are  brought  about  by  their  means.  For  the  particu- 
lar illuftration  of  this  fubjedf,  we  mull  refer  to  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  i.  ed.  8vo.  After  adducing  and  examining,  with 
his  ufual  accuracy  and  impartiality,  the  main  palfagesof  this 
period,  concerning  the  power  which  the  Jews  poffeffed  in 
their  own  country,  he  concludes  with  the  following  fum- 
mary.  They  praCtifed  their  own  religious  rites,  worfhipped 
at  the  temple  and  in  their  fynagogues,  followed  their  own 
cuftoms,  and  lived  very  much  according  to  their  own  laws. 
They  had  their  high  priefts,  council  or  fenate  ; inflidled  leffer 
punilhments  ; they  could  apprehend  men,  and  bring  them  be- 
fore'the  council;  and  if  a guard  of  foldiers  was  needful, 
could  be  afilfted  by  them,  upon  alking  the  governor  for  them  ; 
they  could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  cuftody  ; the  coun- 
cil could  furmnon  vvitneffes,  take  examinations,  and  when 
they  had  any  capital  offenders,  carry  them  before  the  go- 
vernor. This  governor  ufually  paid  a regard  to  what  they 
offered  ; and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  faft,  pro- 
nounced fentence  according  to  their  laws.  But  he  was  the 
proper  judge  in  all  capital  caufes  ; for  when  the  council  of 
the  Jews  had  before  them  a cafe,  -which  they  pretended  to  be 
of  this  kind,  having  prepared  it,  they  went  with  it  imme- 
diately to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it,  and  pronounced 
j^ie  fentence,.  Our  learned  author  has  examined  and  ma- 


turely confidered  the  various  occurrences  of  the  three  fub- 
fequent  periods,  and  fatisfaftorily  fhewn,  that  whatever 
power  the  laws  exercifed  with  regard  to  the  infliction  of 
leffer  penalties,  and  however  tumultuoufly  and  illegally  they 
might  have  added  in  particular  cafes,  they  had  no  power  of 
life  and  death.  The  arguments  deduced  from  the  faffs 
rtated  by  the  evangelical  hiftorians  are  farther  confirmed  by 
the  telfimony  of  ancient  writers.  Ulpian,  a famous 
Roman  lawyer,  exprefsly  fays,  “ The  magiftrates  of  mu- 
nicipal places  (fee  Municipal  Cities ) may  not  punifh  a 
(lave  with  death  ; hut  the  infiifting  lefler  penalties  is  not  to 
be  denied  them.”  This  fingle  authority  is  fufficient  to  decide 
the  queftion.  The  Jews  lived  according  to  their  own  laws, 
as  municipal  people  did  ; but  then,  if  thefe  laft,  who  were 
Roman  citizens,  had  not  the  right  of  puniftiing  a (lave  with 
death,  certainly  the  Jews  had  not,  whilft  under  the  Roman 
government. 

Soon  after  Pilate’s  depofition,  Cains  Caligula  promoted 
his  old  friend  Agrippa  to  the  regal  dignity  ; but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  honour.  (See  Agrippa.)  On  his  death, 
A.D.  44,  Judea  was  made  a Roman  province  by  Claudius, 
who  fent  Cufpius  Fadus  thither  as  governor ; he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apollate  Jew  of  facerdo- 
tal  race,  and  nephew  to  the  famous  Philo.  The  fubfequent 
governors  were  Ventidius  Cumanus,  Claudius  Felix,  men- 
tioned Affs,  xxiv.,  Portius  Feftus,  before  whom  Paul  made 
his  famous  defence  (Affs,  xxv  xxvi.),  Albinus,  nomi- 
nated by  Nero,  who  fuppreffed  the  Sicarii,  or  thofe  robbers 
who  were  at  this  time  become  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and 
Geffius  Floras,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  that  Judea  ever 
had,  whofe  atrocious  conduff  prepared  the  way  for  that 
war,  which  terminated  with  the  total  rain  of  the  Jewifli 
nation.  During  his  flagitious  government,  great  numbers 
of  Jews  forfook  the  province,  and  fought  an  afylum 
among  foreign  nations  ; whilft  thofe  that  remained  applied 
to  Celtius  Gallus,  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem 
at  the  paffover,  befeeching  him  to  pity  their  wretched  ftate, 
and  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of  a man  who  had  totally 
rained  their  country.  The  number  of  people  at  Jerufalem 
was  found  by  computation  to  amount  to  2,556,000.  Jofe- 
phus thinks  they  rather  amounted  to  3,000,000.  In  May, 
A.D.  66,  began  the  Jewifh  war  with  the  Romans  ; it  took 
its  immediate  rife  from  a conteft  between  the  Jews  and 
Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caffarea.  The  Jews  main- 
tained that  it  belonged  to  them,  becaufe  it  had  been  built  by 
Herod,  and  the  Syrians  pretended  that  it  had  been  always 
confidered  as  a Greek  city.  The  decifion  of  the  difpute  was 
referred  to  Nero,  whofe  determination  produced  an  infur- 
reffion  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  which  rapidly  fpread 
through  the  whole  country.  Robberies,  murders,  and  every 
kind  of  cruelty  prevailed.  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared 
neither  Syrians  nor  Romans,  but  retaliated  their  cruelties 
wherever  they  occurred.  The  Casfareans  fell  fuddenly  on 
the  Jews  of  their  city,  and  maffacred  20,000  of  them  ; 
2000  were  murdered  at  Ptolemais  ; and  50,000  are  faid  to 
have  been  flaughtered  at  Alexandria.  At  Jerufalem,  Floras 
caufed  his  troops  one  day  to  plunder  the  high  market,  and  to 
kill  all  they  met  ; and  accordingly  they  murdered  35CO  per- 
fons,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  the  mean  time  a great 
number  of  affaffins,  having  joined  the  rebels,  drove  the  Ro- 
mans out  of  the  fortreffes  of  Maffada,  Antonia,  and 
the  towers  of  Phafael,  Mariamne,  and  others.  They  fet 
fire  to  the  palaces  of  Agrippa,  Berenice,  the  high  prielt 
Ananias,  and  his  brother  Ezechias;  and  thefe  two  lait 
perfons  they  murdered  without  mercy.  The  revolted  Jews 
extended  their  conquefts  beyond  Jordan,  and  took  the  for- 
trefl’es  of  Machasron  and  Cyprus,  which  laft  they  razed  to 
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the  ground,  after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fvvord. 
At  length  Ceftius  Gallus  was  roufed  ; and  having  marched 
into  Judea  with  a powerful  army,  burned  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  his  way,  mafiacred  all  the  Jews  he  could  find,  and 
purfued  thofe  that  efcaped  and  that  were  in  arms,  almolt  as 
rar  as  Jerufalem.  The  Jews  were  thrown  into  fuch  confter- 
nation,  that  they  abandoned  all  the  outer  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  retired  into  the  inner  cinfture  near  the  temple. 
Ceftius  fet  fire  to  the  former,  and  refolving  to  beliege  the 
latter,  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  royal  palace.  In- 
ftead  of  pu filing  on  the  fiege,  it  was  lhamefully  raifed  by  the 
advice  ol  fome  generals  of  Ceftius,  whom  Floras  had  cor- 
rupted ; fo  that  the  infurgents,  recovering  their  fpirits,  pur- 
fued him  to  Gideon,  and  defeated  him  with  great  {laughter. 
J he  Jews  now  deliberated  concerning  the  befl  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  again  ft  the  Romans,  and  appointed  fome 
or  their  braveft  chiefs  to  command  the  feveral  cantons  and 
fort  re  fie  s of  Judea.  Jofephus,  the  writer  of  thefe  wars, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  two  Galilees  ; Jofeph,  thefon 
of  Gorion,  and  the  high-prieft  Ananus,  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Jerufalem  ; and  to  Eleazar,  the  chief  of  the  re- 
volters,  was  affigned  that  ©f  Idumxa.  In  the  mean  while 
there  reigned  fuch  diffention  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of 
the  better  fort,  forefeeing  the  bad  effefts  of  the  refentment 
of  the  Romans,  forfook  the  city.  The  Chri Ilians  retired 
into  Pella,  a imall  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  in  the 
tetrarchy  of  Herod,  whither  the  war  did  not  reach.  When 
Nero  received  advice  of  the  (late  of  affairs  in  Judea,  he  no- 
minated Vefpaiian,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  Germany 
and  Britain,  to  march  with  all  fpeed  againft  Judea  with  a 
powerful  army.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Syria,  where 
he  collected  all  his  forces  and  thofe  of  his  auxili.iries,  while 
his  foil  Titus  was  fent  to  fetch  the  fifth  and  tenth  legions 
from  Alexandria  to  Judea.  Before  their  arrival,  10,000  of 
the  Jews,  who  beiieged  Afcalon,  were  killed  by  Antony  ; 
and  on  a fecond  attempt  their  lofs  was  doubled.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  6l,  Vefpafian,  joined  by  Titus,  entered 
Galilee,  with  a force  of  60,000  well-difciplined  men  ; and 
having  burnt  Gadara,  advanced  to  befiege  Jotapa.  Jofephus, 
governor  of  that  province,  having  previoufly  lupplied  the 
place  wi.h  {lores,  defended  it  with  great  bravery  47  days; 
but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  garrifon  were 
put  to  the  fvvord.  All  the  Jews  were  murdered  or  made 
prifoners.  Forty  thoufand  are  faid  to  have  been  {lain,  and 
Jofephus  was  among  the  prifoners.  As  foon  as  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Jotapa  reached  Jerufalem,  the  Jews,  who 
heard  that  Jofephus  was  among  the  {lain,  made  great  lamen- 
tations for  the  lofs  of  him  for  a whole  month  ; but  when 
they  were  informed  that  he  had  furrendered  himfelf  a pri- 
foner  to  the  Romans,  they  began  to  conlider  him  as  a bafe 
betrayer  of  their  country  ; and  to  perfecute  him  with  the  rnoft 
irreconcileable  hatred  and  difdain.  The  Romans  purfued  their 
conquefts  ; andafter  the  reduction  of  Tarichea  and  Tiberias, 
all  the  other  .cities  of  Galilee' fubmitted  to  the  Romans,  ex- 
cept Gifchala  and  Gamala,  and  the  mountain  of  Itabyr. 
Thefe  places  were  at  length  taken  with  great  lofs  to  the 
Jews  ; and  the  reduction  of  Gifchala  having  completed  the 
conqueft  of  Galilee,  Titus  rejoined  his  father  at  Crefarea, 
where  their  troops  had  fome  refpite  before  they  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  At  this  time  the  Jewifh  nation  was 
divided  into  two  very  oppofite  parties  ; one,  which  wiflied 
to  fubmit  to  the  Romans,  and  another,  fprung  from  the 
Gaulonitiih  incendiary,  called  the  Zealots,  which  breathed 
nothing  but  war,  confufion,  and  cruelty.  This  latter  party 
committed  the  moft  horrid  afts  of  plunder  and  mafiacre  ; 
and  took  poffeffion  of  Jerufalem.  After  having  butchered 
all  perfons  of  any  diftinftion  or  character,  they  began  to 


wreak  their  rage  on  the  common  people  who  oppofed 
them.  This  favage  defpotifm  obliged  many  of  the  Jews  to 
forfake  Jerufalem  and  take  (belter  under  the  Romans,  though 
they  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  gates  and  ave- 
nues of  the  city  being  fo  clofely  guarded  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  retire,  and  many  who  were  caught  in 
the  attempt  were  immediately  put  to  death.  Vefpafian 
remained  at  Crefarea  an  inactive  fpeftator  of  the  difmal  con- 
dition of  the  Jewifh  nation.  At  length  the  Zealots  them- 
felves  divided  into  two  factions  ; the  moft  profligate  of  them 
joined  John  of  Gifchala,  and  others  oppofed  him.  During, 
this  anarchy,  there  arofe  in  the  country  a new  gang  of  Si- 
carii,  who,  having  feized  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mafiada,  ar- 
ranged  themfelves  under  a bold  adventurer,  called  Simon, 
and  made  this  their  place  of  retreat.  Thefe  plundered, 
burned,  and  mafiacred  every  where,  and  carried  their  booty" 
into  that  place.  Nero,  about- this  time,,  A.D,  68,  put  an 
end  to  Iris  life  at  Rome  : and  Vefpafian  was  bnfily  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  In  the 
mean  while  Simon,  at  the  head  of  a great  army,  committed 
hoftilities  againft  the  Zealots  ; and  having  fuccefsfully  in- 
vaded Idumaea,  polled  his  army  at  the  gates  of  Jerufalem. 
Simon  without,  and  John  within,  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  crimes  and  cruelties.  At  length  Simon  was,  by  an  aft. 
of  treachery,  admitted  into  the  city,  where  he  laboured  to' 
make  his  authority  abfolute.  Whilft  Judea  was  thus  mi- 
ferably  diftrafted  with  foreign  and  inteftine  wars,  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  in  a ftate  of  great  confufion.  But  as  foon 
as  Vefpafian  was  chofen  emperor,  A.D.  69,  he  rellored  a 
calm  to  the  empire.  Jofephus,  who  had  previoufly  apprifed- 
him  of  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  began  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  his  anticipation.  The  emperor,  recollefting  his 
predictions,  recompenfed  his  fidelity  with  many  fignal  fa- 
vours. As  foon  as  Vefpafian  received  intelligence  that  his 
eleftion  was  confirmed  at  Rome,  he  left  the  beft  of  his- 
troops  with  his  fon  Titus,  with  orders  to  befiege  Jerufalem 
and  to  deftroy  it  utterly  ; and  then  he  prepared  for  return- 
ing to  the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  Jewifludiffentions  in 
the  mean  while  increaferl.  Three  faftions  fubfi  Red  in  Jeru- 
falem, which  were  inceffantiy  contending  with  and  weaken- 
ing each  other  : till  at  length  Titus, -with  four  legions  under 
his  command,  marched  againft  the  city  in  different  directions. 
On  his  approach,  the  perfons  who  compofea  tne  three  fac- 
tions,  feeing  that  they  were  befieged  by  fo  powerful  an  army„- 
under  fo  brave  a general,  thought  it  neceflfary  to  unite  in  a 
vigorous  defence  againft  the  common  enemy.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  their  union  was  diffolved  ; and  one 
faftion  being  dettroyed,  Simon  and  John  fometimes  made 
united  {'allies  againft  the  befiegers,  and  at  other  times  turned! 
their  arms  againft  one  another,  as  if  they  had  pledged  them- 
felves to  make  their  ruin  more  eafy  to  the  Romans.  Tiie 
procefs  of  the  fiege  we  {hall  not  here  minutely  defcribe  ; , 
fome  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  it  under  the  article 
Jerusalem  ; and  for  a fuller  account  we  refer  to  Jofephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.)  The  fiege  commenced  in  April, 
and  laft'ed  till  the  8th  of  September,  A.  D 70,  when  the 
city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Titus.  A ccording  to  Jofe- 
phus, the  number  of  prifoners  amounted  to  97,000,  befides  ■ 
about  11,000,  who  were  either  ftarved  through  negleft,  or 
ftarved  themfelves  through  fullennefs  and  defpair.  Sue- 
tonius and  Cornelius  Nepos  reckon  but  600,000  flain  and. 
prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  ; but  they  lived  at  a dif- 
tance,  and  were  lefs  competent  to  give  a juft  eftimate  ot  the 
numberthan  Jofephus,  who  was  a party  and  an  eye-witnefs  ; : 
though  he  is  thought  to  have  exaggerated  in  compliment  to 
Titus  and  the  Romans.  From  the  computation  or  Juftus 
Lipfius,  on  the  authority  of  Jofephus,  the  whole  number 
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cf  tlie  Jews  that  perished  in  the  feveral  places  through  the 
kingdom,  and  elfewhere,  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclufion 
.of  the  war,  amounts  to  1,354,490  perfons.  Befides  t’riefe, 
a vail  multitude  died  in  the  caves,  woods,  wilderneffes, 
common  fewers,  in  banifliment,  and  in  many  other  ways,  of 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made  ; 10,000  were  flain  at 
Jotapa,  not  admited  into  the  author’s  computation.  Allow- 
ing for  the  prifoners  and  others  that  have  been  omitted,  the 
whole  amount  will  be  above  one  million  four  hundred  and 
lixty  thoufand.  Simon  and  John,  the  two  grand  rebels  and 
leaders  of  the  principal  faftions,  were  referved  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Titus.  Thefe  two  infamous  perfons  appeared  at 
the  head  of  700  of  the  moll  beautiful  Jewifli  captives  who 
adorned  this  triumph.  Simon  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets 
■of  Rome  with  a rope  about  his  neck,  feverely  fcourged, 
and  put  to  death  with  fome  of  his  affociates  ; but  John  was 
fen't  into  perpetual  imprifonment.  The  la  11  fortrefs  that 
was  attacked  and  taken  was  Malfada,  the  befieged,  under 
Eleazar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  having  agreed 
to  deffroy  one  another  ; and  thus  this  dreadful  war  termi- 
nated. Vefpaftan  ordered  the  Jevvifh  lands  to  be  fold  for 
his  own  ufe  ; and  all  the  Jews  within  the  Roman  empire 
were  commanded  to  pay  into  his  treafury  the  ufnal  tribute 
of  half  a fhekel,  or  two  drachmas,  which  they  had  formerly 
been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  fantftuary.  He  like- 
wife  caufed  all  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  to  be  cut 
off,  to  deprive  them  at  once  of  all  hopes  of  a deliverance, 
or  future  Meffiah.  Thus  ended  the  Jewilh  nation  and  wor- 
fhip  ; nor  have  they  been  able  to  regain  any  fettlement 
in  their  native  country  of  Judea  5 but  there  is  fcarcely  a 
country  on  the  Face  of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found.  They  Hill  remain,  as  a monument  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion,  a diffinft  people,  unincorporated  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  refide.  They  hill 
profefs  to  pay  a regard  to  the  worfhip  and  ceremonies  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  to  which  they  have  added  many  rites  that 
are  merely  of  traditional  authority.  They  alfo  entertain 
the  unfounded  expedlation  of  a Meffiah  to  deliver  them  from 
the  low  flate  into  which  they  are  funk.  In  many  countries, 
and  in  different  ages,  they  have  been  moft  cruelly  maffacred, 
and  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  they  have  been  generally 
more  mildly  treated  by  Pagans  and  Mahometans  than  by 
Chriffians.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  numerous 
edicts  that  have  been  framed  again!!  them,  and  it  would  be 
painful  to  recount  the  in  Stances  of  fevere  perfecution  which 
their  hiftory  furnifhes.  And  yet,  notvvithftanding  all  the  con- 
tempt and  infult,  and  fuffering  which  they  have  endured,  they 
ilill  fubiift  in  aimoft  every  part  of  the  globe.  There  are 
few  countries  from  which  they  have  not  been  repeatedly 
banifhed,  though,  they  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  returning,  which  change  of  circumftances  has 
afforded  them  ; and  many  of  them  have  acquired  both  wealth 
and  reputation, notvvithftanding  the  oppreffionwhichthey  have 
endured.  There  is  hardly  any  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  Jews  have  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  in  Poland.  Here 
they  have  had  their  ftately  fynagogues  and  academies  ; and 
their  houfe  of  judgment,  or  court  of  judicature,  was  en- 
dowed with  lingular  authority,  being  allowed  to  judge  of 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cafes.  Poland  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a nurfery  of  learned  rabbins,  and  the  country  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  formerly  accuftomed  to  fend  all  their 
youths  to  ftudv  the  Talmud,  and  the  rites  of  their  religion. 
The  city  of  Hamburgh  has  been  called  the  “ Lefibr  Jeru- 
falem,”  on  account  of  the  many  Jews  that  live  and  traffic 
in  it.  The  Jews  have  been  endowed  with  great  privileges 
at  Prague.  In  Hungary  they  had  in  the  17th  century  the 
privilege  of  farming  the  revenue';  till  an  edift  of  Ferdi- 


nand II.  deprived  them  of  it  in  1630.  Here  they  held  their 
grand  council,  A.D.  1650,  in  which  was  debated  the  grand 
point,  whether  the  Meffiah  was  come  ? (See  Ageda.)  In 
Holland  they  are  faid  by  one  of  their  writers  to  have  enjoyed 
greater  liberty  and  quietnefs,  and  to  have  been  more  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Vvre 
find  nothing  worth  mentioning  concerning  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  king  John  ; except  that  they  were 
invited  into  this  kingdom  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Even 
lo  early  as  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  A.D.  1145,  they 
were  accufed  of  crucifying  a young  C'nriltian  in  contempt 
of  Chrift  and  his  religion,  and  were  accordingly  puniftied 
for  it  ; they  were  again  profecuted  for  the  fame  atrocious 
fail  at  Gloucefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1160; 
and  for  a third,  committed  at  St.  Edmundfbury,  A.D. 
1 1 8 1 ; but  thefe  tales  were  probably  falfe  accufations  alleged 
agaitift  them  as  apologies  for  oppreffing  and  plundering 
them.  The  exactions  impofed  by  king  John,  A.D.  1210, 
fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  Jews,  whom  he  caufed  to 
be  imprifoned  and  tortured,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  he  impofed  upon  them.  At  length  he  con- 
fifcated  all  their  effedts  and  banifhed  them  by  a public  edidl. 
They  were  not  treated  in  a much  better  manner  under  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  many  of  them  chofe  to 
become  Chriftians,  in  order  to  avoid  the  feverity  of  his  go- 
vernment ; but  being  afterwards  detedled,  they  were  pu- 
nifhed  for  their  diffimulation.  The  Jews  of  Norwich,  A.D. 
1235,  were  accufcd  cf  having  ltolen  a Chriftian  child,  and 
of  having  kept  him  a whole  year,  in  order  to  circumcife  and 
crucify  him  on  the  enfuing  paffover  ; but  the  fadt  being 
detected,  they  underwent  a due  puniftiment.  Some  other 
fimilar  fadls  have  been  mentioned,  which  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  and  confidering  the  various  means  that  were  ufed  for 
railing  money,  cannot  he  duly  authenticated.  The  Ploly 
war,  to  which  Henry  was  preffingly  invited  by  the  pope, 
A.D.  1252,  proved  another  pretence  for  fqueezing  monev 
out  of  his  fubjedfs,  and  efpecially  from  the  Jews,  whom  he 
made  no  fcruple  to  ftrip  of  all  they  had  left.  Another 
caufe  of  demand  was  the  Spanifh  war.  After  their  expul- 
lion  by  king  Edward,  A.D.  1291,  they  never  more  ap- 
peared in  a body  in  this  kingdom  from  that  time,  till  they 
were  recalled  to  it  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Rabbi 
Menaffe,  it  is  faid,  came  over  into  England  A.D.  1656, 
with  a defign  of  procuring  a fettlement  for  the  Jews,  and 
was  well  received  by  Cromwell  and  the  parliament;  as  was 
alfo  his  apology  for  the  Jews,  in  which  he  exploded  all  the 
calumnies  raifed  again  ft  his  nation,  efpecially  thofe  of  their 
crucifying  and  ufing  the  blood  of  Chriftian  children  at  their 
paffover : he  is  faid  to  have  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  as  to 
obtain  a better  fettlement  and  greater  privileges  for  them 
than  they  had  before  enjoyed  in  England. 

Formerly  in  this  country,  as  it  is  faid,  the  life  of  a Jew 
was  at  the  dilpofal  of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and 
alfo  all  his  goods.  So  ftrong  were  the  popular  prejudices 
again  It  them,  that  in  the  year  1348  a fatal  endemic  diffem- 
per,  which  raged  in  a great  part  of  Europe,  was  aferibed  to 
their  having  poifoned  the  fprings  and  wells  ; in  confequence 
of  which,  a million  and  a half  of  them  were  cruelly  maffa- 
cred. In  1492,  halt  a million  of  them  were  driven  out  cf 
Spain,  and  150,000  from  Portugal.  But  we  rejoice  to 
think  that  we  live  in  a more  enlightened  period,  when  a 
more  liberal  fyftem  is  eftablifhed.  The  countries  of  Europe, 
we  truff,  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  wifdom  and  benefits 
of  univerfal  toleration.  In  England  the  Jews  are  allowed 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  liberty  of  trade,  and  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property  : though  fome  acceffion  to 
their  freedom  is  ftill  wanting.  (See  Jew’s  Bill.)  Here, 
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like  thofe  of  Holland,  they  are  commonly  didinguiflied  into 
German  and  Portuguefe,  and  have  their  refpedtive  fyna- 
gogues,  chiefs,  fchools,  &c.  but  no  academy;  fo  that  they 
are  obliged  to  fend  their  youth  to  be  educated  in  Germany, 
or  at  Amderdam.  The  former  are  the  mod  indigent,  as 
well  as  the  mod  zealous-  for  their  religion,  and  mod  careful 
to  indraft  their  children  in  it,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Plebrew  tongue ; whereas  the  latter,  being  opulent,  are 
more  remifs  in  thefe  refpedt s ; infomuch  that  many  of  them 
cannot  fo  much  as  underdand  the  liturgy  of  their  fynagogues, 
but  have  it  t ran  dated  into  Portuguefe.  However,  both  of 
them  have  had  fome  learned  rabbis.  The  rich  amonof  them 
are  very  generous  and  charitable,  not  only  to  their  own  poor, 
but  to  thofe  of  the  Chridians.  Attempts  are  now  (1811) 
making  for  communicating  indruftion  to  their  poor,  and 
for  converting  them  to  Chridianity.  In  France  they  have 
lately  obtained  a very  confiderable  extenfion  and  edablifh- 
ment  of  their  privilege's  ; an  aft  of  political  wifdom  which 
in  due  time  will,  without  doubt,  be  imitated  by  other  dates  ; 
lo  that  Jews  will  not  only  be  merely  tolerated  in  other 
countries,  which  is  now  the  cafe  in  feveral  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  obtain  a permanent  fettlement.  Anc.  Univ.  Kid. 
vols.  ii  and  iii.  Mod.  Univ.  Hid.  vol.  xi. 

Jews,  are  thofe  who  profefs  obedience  to  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  Mofes.  See  Judaism. 

By  (tat,  i Ann.  c.  30.  if  Jewiih  parents  refufe  to  allow 
their  Protedant  children  a fitting  maintenance,  fuitable  to  the 
fort  line  of  the  parent,  the  lord  chancellor,  on  complaint, 
may  make  fuch  an  order  as  he  fhall  fee  proper. 

JEZDIKAN,  or  Jezdkam,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Perfia,  in  Adirbeitzan  ; go  miles  W.  of  Tabris. 

JEZDKAST,  or  Yedkas,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfif- 
t'an  ; 42  miles  S.  of  Ifpahan. 

JEZIDES,  or  Jezideans,  a term  ufed  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, to  fignify  heretics. 

In  which  fenfe  Jezidmn  dands  oppofed  to  Mvjfulman. 
Leunclavius  tells  us,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  an  emir, 
called  Jezid,  who  killed  the  two  fons  of  Ali,  Halan  and 
HuiTein,  two  grandfons  of  Mahomet  on  their  mother’s 
fide,  and  perfecuted  the  poderity  of  the  prophet.  The 
Agarenians,  whofe  emir  or  prince  he  was,  looked  on 
him  as  an  impious  and  heretical  perfon,  and  hence  took 
occafion  to  call  all  whom  they  accounted  heretics,  Je- 
zideans. 

Beaulobre  conjectures,  that  the  denomination  of  this  feet 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jefus  ; but  it  feems  rather  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Perfian  Jazid  or  Jezdan,  lignifying  the 
good  God,  in  oppofition  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  principle  ; 
fo  that  the  term  points  out  this  fact  as  the  worfhippers  of  the 
good  or  true  god.  After  all,  this  name  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  city  Jezd. 

Some  authors  mention  the  Jezides  as  a particular  people, 
fpeaking  a language  different  both  from  the  Turkifh  and 
Perfian,  though  fomewhat  akin  to  the  lad.  They  far- 
ther tell  us,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Jezides  ; the  one 
Hack,  the  other  white.  The  white  have  no  flit  in  the 
bofom  of  their  fhirt,  but  barely  an  opening  for  the  head  to 
pafs  through  ; a thing  that  they  obferve  with  a great  deal  of 
ftriftnefs,  in  memory  of  a circle  of  gold  and  light,  which 
they  fay  fell  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  grand 
fcheik,  or  chief  of  their  feft.  The  black  Jezides  are 
faquirs,  or  religious,  and  go  arrayed  in  fable  garments. 

The  Turks  and  Jezides  bear  a drong  averlion  to  each 
other,  and  the  greatell  affront  one  can  put  upon  a Turk,  is 
to  call  him  a Jezidean.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jezides  love 
the  Chridians  ; being  perfuaded  that  Jezid,  their  chief,  is 
Jefus  Chrid  ; or  rather,  becaufe  fome  of  their  traditions 
Vox..  XVIII. 
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mention,  that  Jezid  made  an  alliance  with  the  Chridians 
againd  the  Muffulmen. 

They  drink  wine,  even  to  excefs,  when  they  can  get  it, 
and  eat  fwine’s  defh.  They  never  undergo  circumeifion, 
excepting  when  they  are  forced  to  it  by  the  Turks.  Their 
ignorance  is  furprifing  ; they  have  no  books.  Indeed  they 
pretend  to  believe  in  the  Gofpel,  and  in  the  facred  books  of 
the  Jews  ; but  they  never  read  either  one  or  other  of  them. 
They  make  vows,  and  go  on  pilgrimage ; but  have  no 
mofques,  temples,  nor  oratories,  no  leads,  nor  ceremonies  ; 
all  their  religious  worfiiip  confiding  in  finging  hymns  to  Jefus 
Chrid,  the  Virgin,  Mofes,  and  Mahomet.  When  they 
pray,  they  look  towards  the  ead,  in  imitation  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  : whereas  the  Muffulmen  turn  towards  the  fouth. 
They  believe  the  devil  may  poffibly,  one  day,  ccme,  into  fa- 
vour again  with  God  ; and  that  he  is  the  executor  of  God’s 
juftice  in  the  other  world  : for  which  reafon,  they  make  it  a 
point  of  prudence  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  led  he  fhould  re- 
venge himfelf  of  them. 

The  black  Jezides  are  reputed  faints  : and  it  is  forbidden 
to  weep  at  their  death  ; in  dead  whereof  they  make  rejoi- 
cings : and  yet,  for  the  generality,  they  are  no  more  than 
fhepherds.  They  are  riot  allowed  to  kill  the  animals  they 
eat ; that  office  belongs  to  the  white  Jezides.  The  Jezides 
go  in  companies  like  the  Arabs  ; and  are  an  unfettled,  wan- 
dering tribe,  who  frequent  the  Gordian  mountains,  and  the 
deferts  of  Curdidan,  a province  of  Perfia.  They  often 
change  their  habitations,  and  live  in  black  tents  made  of 
goats’  hair,  and  encompaffed  with  large  rufhes  and  thorns 
interwoven.  They  difpofe  their  tents  in  a circle,  placing 
their  flocks  in  the  middle.  The  buy  their  wives  ; the  dated 
price  whereof  is  two  hundred  crowns,  be  they  better  or 
worfe.  They  are  allowed  divorce,  provided  it  be  to  become 
faquirs.  It  is  a crime  among  them  to  fiiave  their  beard, 
though  ever  fo  litt'e.  They  have  fome  cudoms  which  inti- 
mate that  they  fprung  originally  out  of  fome  fed!  of 
Chridians  : for  indance,  in  their  feads  one  of  them  prefents- 
a cup  full  of  wine  to  another,  bidding  him  take  the  cup  of 
the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrid  ; which  lad  kiffes  the  hand  of  him 
who  prefents  it,  and  drinks. 

JEZIERNIC A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Novogrodek  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

.TEZIOROCZE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  ; 32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Braflaw. 

JEZORA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Grodno. 

JEZREEL,  in  Scripture  Geography.  See  EsdRAELOX. 

IF,  in  Geography,  a irnall,  fortified,  and  garrifoned  iflarid 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coad  of  France,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  of  Marfeilles. 

IFFEBAN,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia;  138  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Erivan. 

1FFROS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
12  miles  E S.E.  of  T’aas. 

IFLAMABAT,  a town  of  Hindood  an,  in  the  country 
of  Bengal  ; 124  miles  S. S.E.  of  Dacca. 

I FRAN,  or  Ufakam,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Africa, 
near  the  Atlantic,  belonging  to  Morocco  ; 40  miles  S.W. 
of  Non. 

IFVER  Kylee,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavadland  ; 26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jamfio. 

IGA,  a fea-port  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon, 
and  bay  of  Owari  ; S3  miles  S.E.  of  Meaco.  N.  lat.  35" 
10'.  E.  long.  138  ;. 

IGARIPE,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the 
Paraguay. 
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IGALSHA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands,  near 
the  W.  coad  of  Mainland.  N.  lat.  6o°  57'.  W.  long.  i° 

48'- 

IGA  T,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea.  S.  lat. 
7°  11'.  E.  long.  130°  35'. 

IGEIALIN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  lhrait  between  Ruffia 
and  America.  N.  lat.  65°  40'.  E.  long.  189  ' 36'. 

IGGON,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6o°43'.  E.  long.  17°  7'. 

IGILGILI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  eaftern 
part  of  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  iituated  near  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Saldse,  to  the  eaft.  It  has  been 
epifcopal.  See  .Tijel. 

IGILLIETM,  now  Giglio,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  of  Dianium,  towards  Etruria.  The  thick 
woods  of  this  ifland  ferved  as  a place  of  refuge  for  a great 
number  of  Romans,  who  fled  from  the  fack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric. 

IGLAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  which  contains  2 1 towns,  294  vil- 
lages, and  6433  houfes.  The  town  is  well  built,  fortified, 
and  populous  ; and  contains  1x96  houfes,  two  convents,  and 
a village.  The  cloth  manufadlured  in  this  town  is  good, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Italy  by  Triefte.  The  town  has  alfo 
confulerable  commerce  in  corn  and  hemp  ; 62  miles  S.E.  of 

Piague.  N.  lat.  49  25'.  E.  long.  15  30' Alfo,  a river 

of  Moravia,  which  runs  into  the  Teya  near  Mufchau. 

IGLORSOIT,  a town  of  Eall  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
fit0  25'.  W.  long.  45°  1 o'. 

IGNATEVSKOE,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoflav  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Bachmut. 

IGNATIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  in  the  Supplementum  of 
Tinmens,  becaufe  the  feeds  are  known  in  the  Materia  Me- 
et:: a by  the  name  of  F aba  Sane/i  Ignatil,  or  St.  Ignatius’s 
Beans.  Linn.  Suppl.  20.  Schreb.  13c.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  1053.  Mart.  Mill.  Died.  v.  2.  Gasrtn.  t.  179.  Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Mflnogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Apocineee,  Jufi. 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal . Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fhort,  bell- 
Ihaped,  with  five  upright,  ovate,  blunt  teeth.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  fnnnel-fhaped  ; tube  thread-fhaped,  a fpan  long, 
fmooth,  ereT  ; limb  fiat,  in  five  deep,  oblong,  obtufe,  en- 
tire fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, as  long  as  the  tube,  thread-fhaped,  very  fmooth  ; 
anthers  cohering  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  acute,  hifpid, 
five-fided  tube.  Pijl.  Germen  minute,  fuperior,  ovate,  fmooth ; 
ftyie  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  in- 
two  deep  awl-fliaped  divifions.  Peric.  Berry  large,  pear- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  of  one  cell,  with  a thick  woody  coat. 
Seeds  numerous,  fmooth,  crowded,  hard,  oblong,  fomewhat 
angular  ; the  plumula  flalked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Caivx  inferior,  five -toothed.  Corolla  with  a 
very  long  tube.  Berry  coated,  of  one  cell,  with  many 
feeds. 

1.  I atnara.  Linn.  Suppl.  149.  (Ignatiana  phiiippina  ; 
Leur.  Cochinch.  12.6.) — Native  of  the  Ead  Indies. — A 
tree,  with  long,  twining,  copious,  fmooth  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  flalked,  ovate,  entire,  a fpan  long,  very  fmooth. 
Panicles  axillary,  fmall.  Flowers  very  long,  drooping, 
white,  feented  like  jafmine.  Fruit  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a 
middling  pear.  Seeds  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  very  bitter, 
celebrated  as  a cure  for  weaknefs  in  the  flomach,  and  for 
intermitting  fevers. 

Juffieu  refers  this  plant  to  the  genus  S try  chaos,  but  Gaert- 
ner  points  out  the  flalked  cotyledons  (-or  plumula),  as  almofl 
peculiar  to  it,  and  not  found  in  that  genus. 

IGNATIUS*  in  Biography,  one  of  the  apoflolical 


fathers,  was  bifhop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  firft  and  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century. 
According  to  Euiebius  and  St.  Jerom,  he  fucceedod  Euo- 
dius  in  the  fee  of  Euodius,  having  been  ordained,  fays  the 
former,  in  the  year  69,  after  the  death  of  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Rome,  or,  as  others  fay,  by  Peter ; and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  feveral  of 
the  apollles.  Indeed,  St.  Chryfoltom  fays,  that  he  con- 
verfed  familiarly  with  them,  and  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  dodlnne.  This  venerable  man  was 
condemned,  in  the  perfecution  of  Trajan,  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads  in  t he  public  theatre  at  Rome,  whither 
he  was  brought  from  Syria  by  the  emperor’s  order  for  this- 
purpofe.  The  time  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  placed  by 
Eufebius,  and  after  him  by  Dupin,  Tillemorit,  Cave,  and 
Lardner,  in  the  10th  year  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  107;  but  by 
Pearfon,  Loyd,  Pagi,  Le  Clerc,  and  Fabricius,  in  1 1 6 : the 
former,  however,  is  thought  to  be  the  molt  probable  opi- 
nion concerning  the  time  of  his  death.  Eufebius  and  Jerom 
mention  feven  epiftles  written  by  this  father,  and  bolides 
thefe,  other  epiftles  have  been  aferibed  to  him  which  are 
univerfally  fuppofed  by  learned  men  to  be  fpurious.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  feven,  there  are  two  editions  ; one 
called  the  larger,  and  oftentimes  the  interpolated  ; and  an- 
other, called  the  fmaller.  It  is  now,  fays  Lardner,  the 
general  opinion  of  learned  men,  that  the  larger  are  inter- 
polated, and  that  the  fmftller  have  by  far  the  bed  title  to 
the  name  of  Ignatius.  The  larger,  fays  this  judicious 
writer,  who  compared  the  two  editions,  are  an  interpolation 
of  the  fmaller,  and  not  the  fmaller  an  epitome  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  larger.  But  whether  the  fmaller  themfelves 
are  the  genuine  writings  of  Ignatius,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  is 
a quellion  that  has  been  much  difputed  among  the  ablell 
critics.  Upon  duly  confidering  the  teflimonies  alleged  from 
Irameus,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  and  alfo  the  internal  cha- 
raflcrs  of  fimp'ieity  and  piety,  which  occur  in  thefe  epidles, 
(viz.  the  fmaller),  Dr  Lardner  concludes  it  to  be  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  for  the  main  the  genuine  epidles  of 
Ignatius.  As  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
this  is  determined  by  that  of  his  martyrdom.  For  they 
were  written  after  he  was  condemned  to  the  wild  beads, 
and  whilll  he  was  conduced  as.  a prifoner  from  An- 
tioch to  Rome.  Thefe  epiflles  are  now  extant  . in  Greek, 
and  in  an  ancient  Latin  verfion,  which  latter  was  publifhed 
by  archbifhop  Ufiier  in  1664.  In  1646,  Ifaac  Voflius  pub- 
lifhed fix  of  the  feven  epidles  in  Greek,  from  a MS.  at 
Florence  : the  epidle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  wanting,, 
has  been  fince  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Ruinart,  from  a MS. 
at  Paris.  In  Ignatius’s  epiflles  there  are  frequent  allu- 
fions  and  references  to  particular  books,  or  texts,  of 
the  New  Tedament  ; and  it  has  been  obferved  by  fome 
learned  men,  that  this  ancient  writer  has  made  mention  of 
the  feriptures  of  the  New  Tedament  under  fome  general 
names  and  divifions.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 

Ignatius  is.  laid  by  Socrates,  the  ecclefiaflical  hidorian,. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  “ to  have  edablifhed  antiphonal  finging.  at 
Antioch,  from  a vifion,  in  winch  he  faw  the  bleffed 
fpirits  above  finging  hymns  to  the  facred  Trinity,  alter- 
nately ; which  method  of  finging,”  fays  the  fame  author, 
“ Ignatius  taught  to  the  church  ; and  this,  together  with 
the  account  of  the  miracle  which  gave  rife  to  it,  was  com- 
municated to  all  the  churches  of  the  Eaft.” 

Nicephorus,  St.  Chryfodom,  Anadafius,  and  many  others, 
acquiefce  in  this  account  of  the  origin  of  antiphonal  fing- 
ing, as  do  our  countrymen  Hooker,  Hammond,  Beveridge, 
and  Dr.  Comber. 

Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Jesuits. 
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Ignatius’s  Bean , Faba  Sanfli  Ignatii,  in  the  Materia 
Medlca,  the  fruit  of  a plant  growing  in  the  Ealt  Indies 
and  Philippine  iflands,  deferibed  by  father  Camilli,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions,  under  the  name  of  Catalongay, 
and  Cantara  ; and  by  Piukenet,  under  that  of  Cucurbitifera 
malabathri  foliis  fcandens,  cujus  nuclei  faba  fandfi  Ignatii 
nuncupati.  The  Spaniards  call  it  cathahgon.  It  is  a dry 
and  hard  fruit,  or  kernel  of  a fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a large 
hazel  nut  ; and  is  much  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtues, 
being  recommended  in  vertigoes,  lethargies,  epileplies,  ailh- 
mas,  quartan  agues,  and  worms.  It  is  alfo  given  again!!  dif- 
temperatures  of  the  llomach,  and  as  an  aiexipiiarmic.  The 
dofe  in  fubfl  ;ance,  as  an  emetic,  is  ten  or  twelve  grains  ; and 
in  fmaller  dofes  it  fometimes  promotes  a plentiful  fweat  : 
Neumann  fays  that  he  has  known  intermitting  fevers  cured, 
by  drinking,  on  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm,  an  infulion  of 
fome  grains  of  the  feed  in  carduus  water;  and  Dr.  Lewis 
lias  been  informed,  that  two  grains  were  found  to  have  as 
much  effeft  as  a full  dofe  of  bark.  But  it  feems  too  hazardous 
for  general  ufe.  See  Nux  Vomica , Stryciinos,  and  Ignatiy. 

IGNAVUS,  in  Natural  Hifcory , a name  given  to  the 
animal  called  in  Englilh  the  floth.  See  Bkadypus  and 
Sloth. 

IGNIARIUS  Lapis,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
pyrites,  or  fire-ftone,  from  its  yielding  a great  quantity  of 
fparks  when  ftruck  againft  fteel. 

IGNICOL7E,  Worjhippers  of  Fire.  Sec  Gabres. 

IGNIS  Aqua,  Fire-  Water , a name  by  which  Helmont, 
in  fome  of  his  writings,  calls  the  alkaheft,  or  univerfal  dif- 
folvent,  fo  much  talked  of  by  him  and  Paracelfus. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  a common  meteor,  chiefly  feen  in  dark 
nights  frequenting  meadows,  marfhes,  and  other  moift  places, 
and  often  feen  in  burying-grounds,  and  near  dunghills.  It 
is  known  among  the  people  by  the  appellations  Will  with  a 
JVifp,  and  Jack  <wilh  a Fauihorn. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  a vapour  fhining  without  heat  ; 
and  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
light  iffuing  from  putrefeent  fubftances.  Willughby  and 
Ray  were  of  opinion  ‘J  at  it  is  occafioned  by  ihining  infetls  : 
but  all  the  appearances  of  it  obferved  by  Dr.  Derham, 
Beccaria,  and  others,  fufficiently  evince,  that  it  mull  be  an 
ignited  vapour.  The  form  and  flze  of  the  ignes  fatui  are 
very  various  and  often  variable.  The  late  experiments  on 
air  ferve  to  furnifh  a rational  explication  of  this  phenomenon, 
to  which  the  ignorant  and  fuperllitious  have  aferibed  fo 
many  alarming  purpofes.  Inflammable  air  lias  been  found 
to  be  the  moll  common  of  all  the  factitious  airs  in  nature  ; 
and  to  be  the  ufual  produft  of  the  putrefaction  and  de- 
compofition  of  vegetable  fubftances  in  water  : and  fignior 
Volta,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  informs  him  that  he  fires 
inflammable  air  by  the  eleCtric  fpark,  even  when  the  electri- 
city is  very  moderate  : and  he  fuppofes,  that  this  experiment 
explains  the  inflammation  of  the  ignes  fatui,  provided  they 
confift  of  inflammable  air  iffuing  from  rnarfhy  ground  by 
the  help  of  the  eleCtricity  of  fogs,  and  by  falling  Itars, 
which  are  very  probably  thought  to  have  an  eleCtrical 
origin.  ( Prieftley ’s  Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  Appendix, 
p.  382.)  The  reader  will  find  a particular  account  of  va- 
rious particulars  relating  to  the  ignis  fatuus,  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  147,  See. 

Dr.  Shaw  deferibes  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  he  favv  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  was  fometimes  globular,  or  in  the  form 
of  the  flame  of  a candle  ; and  immediately  afterwards  fpix-ad 
itfelf  fo  much  as  to  involve  the  whole  company  in  a pale 
inoffenfive  light,  and  then  contraC!  itfelf  again,  and  fuddenly 
difappear.  But  in  lefs  than  a minute  it  would  become  vifible 
as  before  ; or,  running  along  from  one  place  to  another, 


with  a fwift  progreffive  motion,  would  expand  itfelf,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  The  atmofphere  at  this  time  had  been 
thick  and  hazy,  and  the  dew  on  their  bridles  was  unufually 
clammy  and  unCtuous. 

In  the  fame  weather,  he  obferved  thofe  luminous  appear- 
ances, which,  at  fea,  fkip  about  the  malls  and  yards  of  ihips, 
and  which  the  failors  call  corpufanfe  by  a corruption  of  the 
Spanifh  cuerpo  finto.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  393. 

I6nis  Gehenna,  in  Chemijlry,  a name  given  by  Paracelfus 
to  a certain  menftruum,  capable  of  diffoiving  all  bodies,  and 
remaining  itfelf  unaltered  by  them. 

Van  Helmont  feems  to  make  this  the  fame  with  the  alka- 
heft, fo  celebrated  in  his  writings,  and  fo  ardently  fought 
after  by  all  the  chemifts  fince  his  time. 

Ignis  Judicii.  See  Judicium  Dei,  and  Ordeal. 

Ignis  Sacer,  literally  holy  fee,  in  Medicine,  an  appellation 
which  has  been  given,  from  ancient  times,  to  various  difeafes, 
of  which  external  rednefs  and  heat,  followed  by  ulceration 
or  gangrene,  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  characleriftics. 

Other  appellations  have  been  uied  as  nearly  fynonymous 
with  this  ; Inch  as  ignis  Sancli  /Inton'd,  feu  St.  Antoine,  or 
St.  Anthony’ s fre,  morbus  ardntium,  or  mat  des  ardens,  & c. 
By  different  writers,  however,  tlieie  terms  have  been  applied 
to  difeafes  of  confiderable  difference  of  character,  by  which 
much  confufion  has  been  produced.  We  have  already 
ftated  that  the  word  facer,  or  facred,  was  employed  to  denote 
any  thing  great ; and  was  ufed  as  an  epithet  to  difeafes  of 
uncommon  feverity  and  duration,  which,  as  Are  tarns  ob- 
ferves,  feem  to  require  more  than  human  power  to  cure 
them  (fee  Epilepsy^),  and  were  often  confidered  as  inflic- 
tions of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  name  of  St.  Anthony 
feems  to  have  been  fir!!  affociated  with  an  epidemic  and 
fatal  difeafe,  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  France,  and 
efpecially  in  Dauphine,  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
when  the  religious  houfes  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony 
were  ufed  as  hofpitals  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  with 
the  difeafe.  (Mezeray,  A'orege  Chronologique. ) It  was 
the  popular  opinion  in  France,  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, that  all  the  patients,  who  were  conveyed  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  which  had  been  recently  founded  at 
Vienne,  in  the  province  juft  mentioned,  where  the  bones  of 
this  faint  had  been  depofited,  were  cured  in  the  fpace  of 
feveu  or  nine  days.  It  is  ftated  (in  the  “ Hiftoire  des  Or- 
dres  Monaltiques,”  tom.  i.  p.  337.)  that  in  1702,  there 
were  ftiil  fome  black  and  withered  limbs  which  had  been 
preferved  in  that  abbey  from  the  period  alluded  to.  Similar 
maladies  were  epidemic  both  at  an  earlier  and  later  period  : 
and  it  appears  from  a memoir  by  M.  Le  Comte,  phvficktn 
to  the  abbey  at  Vienne,  that  the  lame  difeafe  prevailed  in 
Dauphine  in  1709.  This  phylician  affirms  that  the  difeafe 
might  be  cured  by  judicious  medical  treatment ; but  that 
the  moll  certain  relief  was  obtained  by  addreffing  a vow  to 
St.  Anthony.  See  a full  and  able  hiltory  of  the  fubjeCfc 
in  the  “ Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medeeine  de 
Paris,”  tom.i.  p.  260.  by  M.  M.  de  Juffieu,  Paulet,  Saillant, 
and  the  abbe  Teffier,  who  were  nominated  by  the  fociety 
to  inveftigate  it. 

From  this  circumftance,  it  would  appear  that  the  ervfpJas, 
which  confilts  of  an  inflammation  of  the  Ikin,  accompanied 
by  the  riling  of  large  blilfers,  analogous  to  thofe  produced 
by  the  a&ion  of  fire,  whether  in  burning  or  Raiding,  has 
obtained  in  this  country  the  appellation  of  St  Anthony's 
Fire.  It  is  not,  however,  the  difeafe  above  alluded  to  as 
formerly  epidemic  in  France. 

The  Latins  underftood  by  the  term  ignis  facer  the  ervfi- 
pelas  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  , as  the  zona,  or  Herpes  zy?,r, 
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which  we  call  Jhingles.  See  Cel-fus,  De  Med.  lib.  v. 
cap.  28,  who  places  the  difeafe  among  the  mala  v.lcera , and 
mentions  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  apparently  the  z ojlev  — 
Alfo,  Marcellas,  de  Medicamentis,  cap.  xx. — Plin.  Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  2.  See  Herpes. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  confufion  among  modern  writers 
above  mentioned,  has  arifen  from  the  application  of  the  terms 
ignis  facer,  feu  facre,  feu  St.  Antoine,  and  mal  des  ardens, 
to  three  varieties  of  difeafe,  effentially  diftinft  from  each  other, 
exclufive  of  the  eryiipelas  : thefe  are  the  common  plague, 
the  dry  gangrene,  or  ergot , and  the  raphania.  The  two  nr (l , 
it  appears,  were  prevalent  about  the  fame  periods,  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  affedting  chiefly  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people  ; whence  hiftorians  have  con- 
founded the  fymptoms  of  the  two  maladies.  But  from  the 
inveftigation  of  M.  M.  Juflieu,  &c.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difeafe,  more  particularly  deiignated  by  the  title  of  “ mal 
des  ardens,”  was  an  acute  peilifential  fever,  attended  with 
extreme  heat,  and  with  buboes  in  the  groin,  i.  e.  the  pejiis 
inguinaria,  or  inguinalis,  or,  in  the  words  of  Mezerav,  pejle 
qul prenoit  en  l aim  ; which  was  alfo  “ the  plague”  deferibed 
by  Ambrofe  Pare,  Boccacio,  Guy  de  Cinuliac,  marius, 
&c.  in  the  14th  century.  This  was  likewife  the  opinion  of 
Aftruc.  But  the  fecond,  ignis  facer,  or  feu  St.  Antoine, 
was,  in  fact,  a chronic  difeafe,  of  confidefable  duration,  ac- 
companied by  fevere  pain,  and  termi  ating  in  a fhrivellihg 
and  drying  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  which  became  black, 
and  ultimately  dropped  off,  if  the  lire  of  the  patient  furvived. 

In  the  mal  des  ardens,  or  plague,  no  drying  or  dropping 
off  of  the  limbs  occurred  ; and  in  the  feu  facre  no  inguinal 
buboes,  or  acute  fever.  In  fhort,  the  latter  wasobvioufly  the 
difeafe  which  was  fubfequentiy  denominated  ergot,  and  has 
been  attributed,  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  fubjedt,  to 
the  ufe  of  rye  as  aliment,  which  was  affedled  with  the  difeafe 
fo  nam  d,  to  which  that  grain  is  liable.  (See  Ergot  in 
Agriculture  and  Medicine.)  Notwithllanding  what  has  been 
maintained  by  the  majority  of  authors,  as  Hated  in  the  article 
juft  referred  to,  it  feems  probable  that  this  difeafe,  which 
has  been  alfo  called  the  dry  gangrene,  originated  rather  from 
a (late  of  ilarvation,  or  imperfedt  nutriment,  than  from  the 
ergoted  rye  in  particular.  “ For  it  occurred  only  after  un- 
favourable feafons,  when  dearth  prevailed,  and  .was  aug- 
mented by  wars ; and  it  aftlidled  almolt  excluflveiy  the 
labouring  people,  the  peafantry,  and  mendicants  ; who,”  as 
M.  Gafloud  obferves,  “ in  order  to  avoid  actual  famine,  were 
compelled  to  live  upon  a fort  of  bread  made  cf  the  meal  of 
acorns,  of  grape-ftones,  of  the  roots  of  fern,  and  other  fuch 
crude  and  unnutritious  fubftances.”  Camerarius  polkively 
aflerts,  that  this  gangrene  was  obferved  in  the  extremities  of 
perfons  who  had  certainly  not  eaten  any  ergoted  rye.  (See 
Acad.  Natur.  Curiof  Cent.  iv.  Obf.  82.)  It  was  probably 
to  thefe  dry  and  contracted  limbs  that  the  term  fceletyrbe 
was  applied  by  Pliny  and  Galen,  as  well  as  to  t’nofe  which 
occur  in  the  laft  ftages  of.  fcurvy,  rather  than  to  the  fpaf- 
modic  contractions  in  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  or  Chorea  Sti.  Viti, 
to  which  they  have  fiace  been  applied.  (See  Chorea.) 
Thefe  contract  n occurred  among  the  Roman  io'.diers  in 
Germany,  and  were  attributed  to  the  ufe  of  water  from  a 
par  icul  r fp:  :r.g  (i.e  Piiny  Nat  Hift.  lib.  xxv.  c.  3 ) ; 
but  core  or;  bnb’v  originated  from  imperfect  nutriment. 

A third  difeafe,  winch  has  been  feveral  times  epidemic 
in.  German  v and  Sweden,  and  feems  to  differ  materially  both 
from  the  common  .Vogue  and  front  the  dry  gangrene,  has 
be;  n attributed  by  f me  to  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  confounded, 
ti  dc  r the  title  of  ig>  is  facer,  and  ergot,  with  the  dry  gan- 
grene. This  is  a febrile  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  begin 
with  aln  iate  tfe  ..  at,  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of formication, 
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or  of  the  creeping  of  infedts  over  the  (kin,  which  is  followed 
by  acute  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  convulfive  contractions  of 
the  nmfcles.  This  difeaie  is  faid  to  attack  in  fucceffive 
paroxyfms,  after  feveral  of  which  it  terminates  by  a violent 
fweating,  or  diarrhoea.  If  it  continued  long,  it  degenerated 
into  epilepl'y  or  palfy.  The  fweating  ficknefs  of  England, 
and  the  morbus  Elungaricus,  feem  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  this  fever  ; and  to  have  originated,  like  it,  in  the 
life  of  corrupted  and  imperfedl  aliment,  when  every  unfa- 
vourable itafon  produced  a famine.  Many  writers,  how- 
ever, were  perfuaded  that  it  originated  from  the  ergot  of  rye  ; 
while  others  attributed  it  to  the  honey-dew  and  blight , ufilago, 
with  which  the  corn  and  herbs  were  affetted.  The  malady 
was  epidemic  in  Sweden  in  1746  and  1754,  when  it  was 
obferved  that  the  raphanus  raphani/lrum  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance among  barley  ; and  Linnaeus,  fufpefting  this  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  fed  fome  fowls  with  the  feeds,  which 
were  faid  to  become  convulfed  ; whence  he  gave  the  name 
of  Raphania  to  the  difeate,  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Cullen. 
(Lin.  Amocnit.  Acad.  vol.  v.  Cullen  Noiol.  Method. 
Gen.  li.)  It  was  called  Morbus  convulfvus  epulemicus  by  the 
Marpurg  profeffors,  and  from  the  fenie  of  formication,  was 
popularly  termed,  in  Germany,  die  kriebel  krankheit.  (See 
Gregor.  Horft.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  lib.  viii.  Obf.  22.  Cullen 
Nofol.  with  the  numerous  references  there  given  ; and  particu- 
larly the  paper  of  M.  Saillant,  in  the  Mein,  de  la  Soc.  Roy. 
de  Med.  tom.  i.  p.  303  ; likewife  the  genera  of  Eclampfia, 
fp.  1.  typhodcs,  and  Convulfio,  fp.  8.  ah  ufilagine,  in  the  Nofo- 
logy  of  Sauvages.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  again  queftioned, 
however,  whether,  in  thefe  experiments  of  Linnaeus,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  abbe  Tefiier  before  mentioned  (fee  Ergot), 
the  animals  fed  with  the  feeds  of  the  raphaniftrum  and  ergot- 
ed rye  were  not  rather  ftarved,  for  want  of  nutritious  food, 
than  poifoned  by  that  which  was  deleterious.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  rye,  through  extenfive  provinces,  fliould  be  all  af- 
fected with  the  ergot,  fo  as  to  produce  a general  epidemic  ? 
Is  not  the  difappearance  of  the  difeafe  in  our  own  times 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  improvements  in 
agriculture,  whicli  have  rendered  de.-'  .h  lefs  frequent  and 
extenfive,  and  to  the  increafe  of  commerce,  which  has  faci- 
litated the  fupplies  of  nutritious  food,  to  make  up  for  thefe 
partial  deficiencies,  than  to  the  difappearance  of  the  difeafes 
of  corn  ? See  Raphania. 

Ignis,  St.  Anlonii.  See  Erysipelas. 

IGNISPICIUM,  among  the  Romans , a fpecies  of  divi- 
nation taken  from  the  fire  ufed  in  facrifices.  See  Pyro- 
mancy. 

IGNITION,  in  Chemifry , the  application  of  fire  to 
metals,  till  fuch  time  as  they  become  red-hot  without  melt- 
ing. This  happens  in  gold  and  fiber  ; but  efpccially  in 
iron  ; but  lead  and  tin  are  too  foft  and  fufiLie  to  bear  ig- 
nition. 

IGNORAMUS,  q.  d.  We  do  not  know  ; in  Raw,  a word 
ufed  by  the  grand  jury,  irnpannelled  on  the  inquilition  cf 
caufe s criminal,  and  formerly  written  upon  the  bib,  .when 
they  diflike  their  evidence,  as  defective,  or  too  \\;eak  to 
make  good  the  presentment.  But  now  they  aflert  in  Eng- 
li  i'll,  more  abfoiutely,  “ not  a true  bill,”  or,  which  is  the 
better  way,  “ not  found.’’ 

The  effect  ot  which  if,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon  that 
party  for  that  fault  is  thereby  ftopped,  and  he  is  delivered 
without  farther  anfwer.  See  Bill  a vera. 

I EG  RANGE,  the  privation,  or  want  of  knowledge.. 

Ignorance,  according  t<  Mr.  Locke,  is  c'biefiy  Giving  to 
three  caufes  : want  t ideas  ; want  of  a difeovcrable  con- 
nection between  the  ideas  we  have..;  and  want  of  tracing  and 
examining  our  ideas.  See  Idea. 
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There  are  fome  thing's  we  are  ignorant  of  for  want  of 
ideas  : all  the  fimple  ideas  we  have  are  confined  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  our  fenfes.  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
which  we  are  confcious  of  in  out  1 elves.  What  other  ideas 
it  is  poffible  other  creatures  may  have,  by  the  a Alliance  of 
other  fenfes  or  faculties,  more  or  perfefter  than  we  have, 
or  different  from  our’s,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ; but  to 
fay  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  them, 
is  no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a blind  man  fhould  be 
poiitive  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  light  and  colours,  be- 
caufe he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing. — What 
faculties,  therefore,  other  fpecies  of  creatures  have,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  nature  and  inmoil  confutations  of  things,  we 
know  not  ; this  we  know,  and  certainly  find,  that  we  want 
other  views  of  them,  befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  dif- 
coveries  of  them  more  perfeft.  The  intellectual  and  fenlible 
worlds  are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ; that  the  parts  which  we 
fee  of  either  of  them,  hold  no  proportion  with  that  vve 
fee  not ; and  whatfoever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes,  or 
our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a point,  almoil 
nothing,  in  comparifon  of  the  reft.  Again,  the  want  of 
ideas,  which  we  yet  feem  capable  of,  is  another  great  ob- 
ftacle  in  our  way,  and  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things,  which 
we  conceive  capable  of  being  known.  Bulk,  figure,  and 
motion,  we  have  ideas  of  ; yet,  not  knowing  what  is  the 
particular  bulk,  motion,  and  figure,  of . the  greateft  part  of 
the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral 
powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  eftebis 
we  daily  fee  are  produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome 
things,  by  being  too  remote  ; and  in  others  by  being  too 
min  ute. 

This,  at  fir  ft  fight,  ‘{hews  us  how  difproportionate  our 
knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material  beings  : 
to  which  if  we  add  the  confideration  of  that  infinite  number 
of  fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  more 
remote  from  our  knowledge,  and  whereof  we  have  no  cogni- 
zance at  all  ; we  (hall- find  this  caufe  of  ignorance  conceals 
from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfcurity,  almoft  the  whole  in- 
tellectual world  ; a greater,  certainly  a more  beautiful  world 
than  the  material : for,  abating  fome  very  few  ideas  of 
fpirits,  which  we  get  from  our  own  mind  by  reflection,  and 
from  thence  the  beft  vve  can  colled  of  the  Father  of  all 
fpirits,  the  author  of  them,  and  us,  and  all  things,  we  have 
no  certain  informa, ion  fo  much  as  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
fpirits,  but  by  revelation  : much  lefs  have  we  diftinCt  ideas 
of  their  different  natures,  ftates,  powers,  and  feveral  con- 
futations, wherein  they  agree  or  differ  one  from  another, 
and  from  us  : and  therefore,  in  what  concerns  their  different 
fpecies  and  properties,  we  are  under  an  abfolute  ignorance. 

Another  caufe  of  ignorance  is,  the  want  of  difcoverable 
connexion  between  thofe  ideas  we  have  : where  we  want 
that,  vve  are  utterly  incapable  of  univerfal  and  certain  know- 
ledge ; and  are,  as  in  the  former  cale,  left  only  to  observa- 
tion' and  experiment.  Thus  the  mechanical  affeCtions  of 
bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with  the  ideas  they  pro- 
duce in  us,  vve  can  have  ao  diftinCt  knowledge  of  fuch  ope- 
rations beyond  our  experience  ; and  can  reaion  no  otherwiie 
about  them,  than  as  the  effeCts  or  appointments  of  an  in- 
finitely wife  agent,  which  perfectly  furpafs  our  comprehen- 
lion.  The  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as 
inconceivable  : how  any  thought  fhould  produce  a motion 
in  body,  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how 
any  body  fhould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That 
it  is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  confideration 
of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able,  in  the  leaft, 
to  difcover.  to  us.  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain 
relations,  habitudes,  and  connections,  fo  viiibiy  included  in 


the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
them  feparable  from  them  by  any  power  whatfoever  : in 
thefe  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a right-lined  triangle  neceffarily  carries 
with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones  ; but 
the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  parts  of  matter,  the 
production  of  fenfation  in  us,  of  colours  and  founds,  8cc. 
by  impulfe  and  motion,  being  fuch  wherein  we  can  difcover 
no  natural  connection  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we  cannot 
but  afcribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleafure 
of  the  wife  architect.  The  things  that  we  obferve  con- 
flantly  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude,  do  aCt  by  a 
law  fet  them  ; though  by  a law  we  know  not,  whereby 
thofe  caufes  work  ileadily,  and  effeCts  conftantly  flow 
from  them,  yet  their  conneCtions  and  dependencies  being  not 
difcoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  them.  Several  effeCts  come  every  day  within 
the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  fenfitiye 
knowledge  ; but  the  caufes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their 
production,  we  muff,  for  the  foregoing  reafons,  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of.  In  thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  par- 
ticular experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  faCt  ; and,  by 
analogy,  vve  guefs  what  effeCts  the  like  bodies  are,  upon 
other  trials,  likely  to  produce.  But  as  to  perfeCt  fcience 
and  natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  beings),  we  are 
fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch  thing,  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  loft  labour  to  feek  after  it. 

The  third  caufe  ot  ignorance  is,  our  want  of  tracing 
thofe  ideas  we  have,  or  may  have  ; and  finding  out  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhevv  us  what  habitude  of 
agreement  or  difa-reement  they  may  have  one  with  another  : 
and  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths  for  want 
of  application  in  inquiring,  examining,  and  by  due  ways 
comparing,  thofe  ideas. 

Ignorance,  in  Law,  is  a want  of  knowledge  of  the 
laws  ; which  will  not  excufe  a perfon  from  fuffering  the 
penalty  annexed  to  the  breach  of  them  ; becaufe  every  one 
is  obliged,  at  his  peril,  to  know  the  laws  of  the  land.  “ Ig» 
norantia  juris,  quod  quifque  tenetur  Icire,  nemitiem  excufat,” 
is  as  well  the  maxim  of  our  own  law,  as  it  was  of  the  Ro- 
man. (Plowd.  343.  Ff.  22.  6.  9.)  The  ignorance  or  mif- 
t-ake  which  conftitutes  a defeCt  of  will  is,  when  a man, 
intending  to  do  a lawful  aCt,  does  that  which  is  unlawful. 
For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  aCting  feparately,  there  is 
not  that  conjunction  between  them  which  is  neceffary  to 
form  a criminal  aft.  But  this  mull  be  an  ignorance  or  mif- 
take  of  faft,  and  not  an  error  in  point  of  law.  Or  if  a man, 
intending  to  kill  a thief  or  houfebreaker  in  his  own  houfe, 
by  miftake  kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal 
aftion  (Cro.  Car.  538.)  ; but  if  a man  thinks  he  has  a right 
to  kill  a perfon  excommunicated,  or  outlawed,  wherever  lie 
meets  him,  and  does  io  ; this  is  wilful  murder  according  to 
the  principle  above  Hated. 

TGNOROMOUS,  in  Geology,  is  a term  ufed  by  Mr. 
Kir  wan  (Geolog.  Efi’ays,  p.  161.  274,  & c.)  to  denote  the 
fub ftances  thrown  out  of  volcanos  ; and  in  which  alfo  he 
includes  the  materials  of  pfeudo-volcanic  trafts,  or  thofe 
which  have  been  expofed  to  accidental  fires,  like  the  burning 
of  a fearn  of  coals,  &c. 

IGRANI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Dalmatia  ; 44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Moftar. 

IGR1DI,  a town  of  Afiatie  Turkey,  in  Caramania,  fi- 
tuated  on  a large  lake. 
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IGUALADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 18  miles 
S.E.  of  Cervera. 

IGUANA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  lizard, 
very  frequent  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal. 
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mal,  of  the  lizard  fhape,  and  in  colour  partly  brown  and 
partly  grey,  in  fome  of  the  animals  ; and  in  others  of  a 
beautiful  green,  variegated  with  black  and  white  fpots. 
From  its  neck  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  it  has  a continued 
feries  of  flat-pointed  and  ferrated  fcales,  of  a fine  green 
colour.  Thefe  are  largeil  at  the  neck.  See  Lacerta. 

IGUAPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  3 35'.  W.  long.  38  36', 

IGUAY,  a river  of  South  America,  which  riles  in  Para- 
guay, and  crofling  Brazil,  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  forming 
a large  eftuary  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is  called  “ Rio 
Grande.”  S.  lat.  3 1°  34'. 

IGUEN,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  10  2 o'. 

IGUIDI,  a town  and  diflridf  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Sahara  ; the  country  is  alfo  called  “ Lempta.” 

IGUINAS,  a final!  iflandin  the  bay  of  Panama.  N.  lat. 
70  40'.  W.  long.  81  8'. 

IGUIRA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  in  the 
country  of  Soko,  near  which  is  dug  very  fine  gold. 

IGUITPO,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of  St. 
Paul. 

IGUNSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  near  the  eaflern  extre- 
mity of  the  continent  of  Alia.  N.  lat.  65  45'.  E.  long. 
1 88°  34'. 

IGUVIUM,  now  Gavio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Umbria,  fituated  towards  the  S.W.  among  the 
mountains.  It  was  municipal,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it 
was  a temple  of  the  Apennine  Jupiter. 

JHANSU-JEUNG,  in  Geography,  a town,  caftle,  and 
valley  of  Thibet  The  town,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  confifts 
of  a monaifery,  fituated  on  the  concave  fide  of  a iteep  rock, 
and  of  about  130  houfes,  which  rife  in  rows,  one  behind  the 
other.  They  are  fquare,  pretty  regular  in  their  form,  and 
the  whitened  wal's  have  a band  about  their  tops,  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  of  a deep  garnet  colour,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  temples,  giided  ornaments,  and  the  decorated 
dwellings  of  their  fuperior  priefts,  make  a very  harjdfome 
and  brilliant  fpedfacle.  The  whole  building  was  furrounded 
by  high  wal’s,  which  were  continued  along  the  ndge  of  the 
rock,  and  croffed  by  many  intermediate  gateways  or  lodge- 
ments, fo  as  to  command  the  rr.onaftery,  which  fronted  to- 
wards the  caftle,  as  well  as  to  overlook  the  other  fide  of  the 
rock,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and  almoft  perpendicular. 
The  vicinity  abounds  with  beggars  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
fex.s.  The  caftle  Hands  upon  a rock,  which,  from  its  per- 
pendicular height,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  cliffs,  it  not 
impregnable,  mull  at  leal!  be  extremely  difficult  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  the  affaults  of  any  Tartar  enemy.  The  valley  of 
Jbanfu,  which  is  very  extenfive,  has  greatly  the  appearance 
of  having  been  once  the  bed  of  a lake.  It  is  particularly 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  there 
is  a very  great  demand.  Thefe  cloths,  which  are  confined 
to  two  colours,  garnet  and  white,  feldom  exceed  half  a yard 
in  breadth  ; they  are  woven  very  thick  and  clofe,  like  our 
frieze  ; they  are  very  feft  to  the  touch,  for  the  fleece  of  their 
flieep  appears  to  be  remarkably  fine,  and  fupplies  an  ex- 
cellent material.  Its  fuperior  pliability  and  warmth  induce 
almoft  all  the  priefts,  both  here  and  in  Bootan,  to  ufe  it 
for  the  fhort  veft  which  they  wear  next  the  Ik  in  ; and 
thofe  who  can  afford  it  have  alfo  their  winter  mantle  of  the 
fame.  For  this  manufacture,  the  valley  of  Jhanfu,  from  its 
central  pofition,  is  very  conveniently  fituated,  both  as  to 
receiving  the  mater. a and  conveying  the  cloth,  when  manu- 
factured, to  Telhco  Loomboo,  Laffa,  and  Bootan.  It  l.as, 
in  conft  quence,  become  the  principal  fetilement  of  manu- 
facturers ; and  it  certainly  pofleffes  every  natural  and  elfen- 
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tial  advantage  of  fpace,  climate,  and  fertility.  It  is  extremely 
rich  with  abundant  crops  of  corn,  and  exceedingly  populous  ; 
130  miles  W.S.W  of  Lafia.  N.  lat.  28' 49  . E.  long. 
89  32'.  Turner’s  Thibet,  p.  227. 

IHLE,  a river  of  Brandenburg,  which,  by  the  addition 
of  an  artificial  canal,  forms  a communication  between  the 
Havel,  9 miles  W.  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Elbe. 

I FINE,  a river,  which  rifes  from  a lake  in  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  paffes  by  Stargard,  Golnow,  8c c. 
and  runs  into  the  Dammifch  fee  or  Oder,  9 miles  below 
Damme. 

JHQN8EN,  Robert,  in  Biography , an  ecclefiaftic,  and 
a learned  mufician,  was  one  of  the  ii r it  of  our  church  com- 
pofers  who  difpofed  his  feveral  parts  with  intelligence  and 
defign.  In  writing  upon  a plain-fong  moving  in  flow  notes 
of  equal  value,  winch  was  fo  much  praCtifed  in  thefe  times, 
he  difcovers  confiderable  art  and  ingenuity  in  the  manner 
cf  treating  fubjeCls  of  fugue  and  imitation  ; in  which  kind 
of  writing  he  feems  to  have  been  much  fuperior  to  Ta- 
verner. 

IFIRE,  John,  public  profeffor  of  rhetoric  and  politics  in 
the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  was  born  in  March  1707.  He  was, 
on  account  of  the  early  death  of  his  father,  chiefly  educated 
under  his  grandfather,  then  archbiftiop  of  Upfal.  In  1730, 
when  he  had  completed  his  ftudies,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels 
to  enlarge  his  literary  acquirements,  and  improve  himfelf  by 
the  company  and  converfation  of  learned  men.  In  1733  be 
returned  to  Upfal,  where  he  difputed  “ De  Ufu  Accentuum 
Plebrseorum,’’  and  was  eleCted  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1737  he  was  made  public  profeffor  of 
poetry,  and  in  1748  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  profeffor 
of  rhetoric  and  politics  ; an  office,  the  duties  of  which  he 
difeharged  for  40  years  with  great  reputation,  and  with 
much  real  benefit  to  his  pupils.  In  the  year  1736  king 
Adolphus  Frederick  railed  him  to  the  rank  of  a counfellor 
of  the  chancery  ; two  years  after  to  that  of  patrician  ; and 
in  1739  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star.  Fie 
died  in  1780  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of 
many  works,  which  will  be  lafting  monuments  of  his  great 
learning  and  indefatigable  induftry.  In  the  year  1736  lie 
undertook  a Sueco- Gothic  Lexicon,  and  began  to  arrange 
the  materials  which  lie  had  been  preparing  for  the  purpofe. 
In  1766  he  publi filed  a “ Lexicon  DialeCtorum,”  in  which 
he  explained  and  ilia  II  rated,  obiolete  words,  if  ill  ufed  in  the 
provinces  ; and  in  1769  his  “ Gloffarium  Sueco- Gothicum” 
was  publiflied  in  two  volumes  folio.  Sweden  is  indebted  to 
him  for  many  other  works,  particularly  for  an  explanation 
of  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Sueco-Gotiiic  kings,  to  which 
are  added  the  Old  Weft-Gothic  Laws.  In  his  differtations 

De  Runorum  Antiquitate,  Patria,  Origine,  et  Occafu” 
he  afferts  that  the  Runic  writing  was  formerly  ufed  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  was  introduced  into  Sweden  about 
the  fixth  century,  and  became  entirely  extinct  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th.  He  was  poffeffed  of  a found  judgment 
and  a retentive  memory  ; and  fo  clearly  were  his  ideas  ar- 
ranged, that  he  had  never  any  need  to  correCt  what  he  hud 
compofed.  He  was  of  a mild  difpofition,  loved  innocent 
mirth,  had  an  open  friendly  heart,  and  entertained  the  utmoit 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

JHYLUM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Lahore  ; 73  miles  N.L.Yv.  of  Lahore. 

JiiylvuT  River.  See  Beiiut. 

JIB,  in  a Ship,  is  the  fore-moft  fail  of  it,  being  a large 
flay- fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit,  pro- 
longed by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-top-mafl  head. 

Jib -Boom  is  a boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bow-lprit,.  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  t.  ext  nd  the 
6 bottom 
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bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  day  of  the  fore-top-gallant-maft. 
It  is  attached  to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large 
boom-irons,  or  by  one  boom-iron,  a cap  on  the  outer  end 
of  the  bow-fprit  ; or  by  the  cap  without,  and  a ftrong  ladl- 
ing within. 

JIBBEL-Auress,  in  Geography.  See  Auress. 

JiBBEL-Dftra,  a mountain  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Titterie  ; 50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Algiers. 

Jibbel -Karkar,  a range  of  rocky  mountains  in  the  weftern 
province  of  Algiers;  20  miles  N.E.  of  Tremecen. 

JiBBEL-Zl'ztw,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  weftern  pro- 
vince of  Algiers  ; S.  of  El  Khadarah. 

Jibbe L-IJki’U,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Tunis,  anciently  mount  Cerna  ; about  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Bizerta, 

Jibbel -Mujlewah,  a mountain  cf  Algiers,  in  the  province 
of  Conllantina,  the  chief  abode  of  a clan  of  Kabyles,  called 
Welled-Abdenore  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Conllantina. 

JiBBEL-5«7ai‘,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  Sahara;  78 
miles  S S.E.  of  Algiers. 

JIB-BELEAH,  a range  of  mountains  of  Africa,  form- 
ing a boundary  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

JIBING.  See  Gybing. 

JIDDA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
in  the  fherriffate  of  Mecca,  fituated  on  the  Red  fea,  and  firft 
f unrounded  with  walls  by  Sultan  El  Guri  in  15T4,  in  order 
to  protedl  it  from  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  then  beginning 
to  become  formidable  on  the  Red  fea.  Although  the  walls 
are  ftill  Handing,  and  alfo  the  bridges,  they  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  (late.  The  palace  of  the  Pacha  is  but  an  indifferent 
building  ; but  there  are  other  fine  buildings  in  the  town, 
conftrucfted  of  coral  ftone.  The  other  houfes  are  flight 
wooden  fabrics.  As  Jidda  is  entirely  deftitute  of  water, 
the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  that  which  is  collcdled  by 
the  Arabs  in  refervoirs  among  the  hills,  and  brought  by 
them  from  thence  upon  camels.  The  drefs  of  perfons  of 
diftinftion  refembles  that  of  the  Turks  in  Cairo  ; but  the 
poorer  fort  wear  only  a fliirt  without  breeches.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  is  that  of  the  Arabian  females  in  general; 
large  drawers,  a flowing  fliirt,  and  a veil.  The  employment 
of  many  of  the  poorer  fort  is  Billing,  from  which  they  earn 
but  a feanty  fubfiftence.  The  country  round  Jidda  is  fandy 
and  barren  ; and  the  fea  feems  to  have  receded  from  the 
land  here  as  well  as  in  other  places,  as,  at  a certain  diftance 
from  the  fhore  there  are  bills  compofed  of  coral-rock,  re- 
fembling  the  banks  of  coral  lying  along  the  coaft.  The 
Arabs  have  a lingular  method  of  taking  wild  ducks  in  the 
harbour  ; the  perfon  who  is  in  fearch  of  the  game  ftripping 
hi/nfelf,  and  covering  his  head  with  fea-weeds,  and  thus  ap- 
proaching the  ducks,  which,  unalarmed  at  the  light  of  the 
weeds,  he  feizes  by  the  feet.  As  Jidda  is  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Iherriffe  of  Mecca,  the  Turkilh  fultan  fends  a 
Pacha  to  this  city  ; but  the  fupreme  authority  is  lhared  be- 
tween the  Iherriffe  and  the  Turkilh  governor,  who  is  annually 
changed.  The  revenue  arifing  from  the  cuftoms  is  divided 
between  the  fultan  and  the  fherriffe.  The  dues  of  cuftom 
are  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  goods,  ar- 
bitrarily eilirnated,  fo  that  they  may  be  really  confidered  as 
equal  to  12  or  15  per  cent.  The  Englilh,  however,  are 
particularly  favoured,  even  more  than  the  fubjefts  of  the 
fidtan  ; they  pay  only  eight  per  cent,  and  are  fullered  to 
difeharge  this  in  goods,  whereas  all  others  mull  produce 
money.  Although  the  trade  of  Jidda  is  confiderable,  this 
city  is  no  more  than  a mart  between  Egypt  and  India.  The 
fhi;  s from  Suez  feldom  proceed  farther  than  this  port  ; 
and  thofe  from  India  are  not  fullered  to  advance  to  Suez. 
The  circumjacent  country  affords  nothing  but  Tail  almonds 
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for  objects  of  traffic  ; and  of  thefe  the  Englifh  carry  400,000 
weight  annually  to  India.  Balm  of  Mecca  is  alfo  brought 
hither  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  as  an  article  for 
exportation.  The  imports  are  greater,  becaufe  both  Mecca 
and  Medina  are  to  be  fupplied  from  this  market.  Large 
quantities  of  corn,  rice,  lentiles,  fugar,  oil,  &c.  are  im- 
ported from  Eggpt,  without  which  this  part  of  Arabia 
could  not  poffibly  be  inhabited.  All  goods  from  Europe 
come  alfo  by  way  of  Egypt  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
which  are  brought  hither  from  India,  pafs  generally  into 
Egypt.  No  money  is  coined  in  this- province  ; the  fpecie 
current  here  is  altogether  foreign,  and  the  fame  as  at  Conilan- 
tinople  and  Cairo.  But  the  larger  coins  pafs  at  a higher  rate 
here  than  at  Cairo,  becaufe  fmall  money,  brought  by  the 
pi'grims,  is  more  plentiful  here  than  even  where  it  is  coined. 
The  trading  janizaries  in  this  place  are  properly  merchants,, 
who  are  protedled  by  the  privileges  of  that  body  in  which- 
they  are  enrolled  from  the  impofitions  to  which  this  traffic 
would  otherwife  be  liable  ; but  they  perform  no  military 
duty,  and  receive  no  pay.  N.  lat.  21°  17'.  Niebuhr. 
Bruce. 

JIDGER,  a river  of  Hindooffan,  probably  the  fame 
with  the  Selima,  which  runs  on  the  weft  of  Sirhind  to  the 
foutb,  towards  Soonam,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Sirhind  ; 
between  which  and  the  Setlege  a canal  was  formed  by1 
Ferofe. 

JIDMEELAH,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 28  miles  W.  S.  Wo- 
of Conllantina. 

JIDOON,  a diftridl  of  Alia,  fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  river  Sinde,  on  the  borders  of  Cachemire  and  Thibet. 

JIG,  in  Mufic,  implies  both  a dance  and  a tune,  generally 
in  rapid  triplets  of  ®,  |,  or  1 See  Giga. 

JIGAT,  or  Juggat  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of 
Hindooftan,  forming  the  weftern  extremity  and  fifth  divi- 
fion  of  Guzerat,  on  which  point  is  a pagoda.  N.  lat.  22° 
23'.  E.  long.  68'  12' 

JIGGER,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a machine  confifting  of  a 
piece  of  rope  about  five  feet  long,  with  a block  at  one  end, 
and  a fheave  at  the  other  ; and  ufed  to  hold  on  the  cable, 
when  it  is  heaved  into  thefhip  by  the  revolution  of  the  wind- 
lafs.  See  Holding  on-. 

Jigger-/ acklc,  is  a light  fmall  tackle,  confifting  of  a 
double  and  Angle  block,  ufed  on  various  occafions  by  fea- 
men. 

JIGGUROON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Sirhind  ; 23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sirhind. 

JIGNI,  a to*n  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  G-ohud  ; 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kooch. 

JIG-PIN,  in  Mining,  is  a pin  of  wood,  which  the  drawers 
of  ore  or  coals,  & c.  by  ilowfes  or  turn-beams,  put  into  a hole, 
to  prevent  the  handlels  turning  round,  when  it  is  wifhed  to 
fufpend  the  barrel  or  corve  in  or  over  the  (haft.. 

JIHGN,  in  Geography.  See  Amu  and  O x us. 

JI.JEL,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
ftantina,  now  reduced  to  a few  houfes  and  a fmall  fort,  in 
which  the  Turks  have  a fmall  garrifon  :.  it  is  fituated  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  fea  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boujeiah. 
This  was  formerly  called  IgUgili,  which  lee..  N.  lat.  36  56'. 
E.  long.  6 . 

JILGOUN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Akferai. 

JILLIFREE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barra,  on  the  banks  of.  the  Gambia.  N.  lat.  130  16'. 
W.  long.  16 J 7'. 

JIMMAL1,  a town  of  Abyffinia ; 40  miles  S..  of 
Mine.. 

JIMMEL, 
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JIMMEL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
•anciently  called  “ Tegaea  n miles  S.W.  of  Lempta. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Algiers,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Conftantina. 

JIMMELAH,  a town  of  Africa,  anciently  “ Gemella,” 
near  which  are  magnificent,  ruins,  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, &c.  ; 27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Conliantina. 

JINBALA,  or  Guinbala,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  being 
an  ifiand  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Niger,  which  fepa- 
rate  at  leaving  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  again  unite  about  15 
miles  from  Tombudloo.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  80 
miles  long,  and  about  40  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  coun- 
try is  faid  to  be  fertile,  and  abounding  fo  much  with  fwamps 
and  creeks,  that  the  Moors  have  not  been  able  to  fubdue  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  negroes.  Its  capital  is  Jinbala,  fituated 
on  one  branch  of  the  Niger,  and  ferving  as  a refling  place  for 
merchants,  who  trade  between  Tombudloo-and  the  weltern 
parts  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  16’ 4'.  E.  long,  o'  16. 

JINCUGHI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; lS 
miles  N.  of  Kiutaja. 

JINDEYA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Woolly  ; 
30  ru  es  W.S.W.  of  Medina. 

JINGLER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 33  miles 
S.E.  of  Gooracpour. 

JINHETT,  a fea-port  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province 
of  Titterie,  fituated  on  a fmall  creek  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yiffer.  Great  quantities  of  corn  are 
annually  .exported  from  this  part  to  Europe  ; 33  miles  E. 
of  Algiers.  N.  lat.  36°  43'.  E.  long.  4 10'. 

.TINZO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of 
Orenfe. 

JINZOOWARAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Guzerat  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Janagur. 

1.10,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Ulea  ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Ulea — Alfo,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Xicoco.  N.  lat.  340.  E.long.  134°  10'. 

JIONPOUR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad, 
about  50  miles  long  and  30  broad. — Alfo,  the  capital,  which 
is  a fmall  city  on  the  Goomty  river  ; about  40  miles  N.W. 
of  Benares,  and  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Fyzabad. 
N.  lat.  250  46'.  E.  long.  S20  55'. 

JIOSORRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra.  N.  lat. 
i4°38'.  E.  long.  30  40'. 

.URBAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 8 miles  N.W. 
of  Sana. 

JIRREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Narwa. 

JlRWARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

JITTIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Tavaft- 
land  ; 62  miles  E.  of  Tavafthtts. 

JIVANI,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  regent,  or  god  of  fire, 
correfponding  in  many  points  with  the  Vulcan  of  weftern 
mythologifts.  . Another  of  his  names  is  Pavaka,  which  fee. 

JIYA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  animal,  of 
the  otter-kind,  called  alfo  carigueibeiu.  It  is  an  amphi- 
bious creature,  of  the  fize  of  a middle-fized  dog.  Its 
head  is  round,  and  like  a cat’s  ; but  its  nofe  is  fomewhat 
pointed  ; its  eyes  are  black  ; its  ears  rcundifh,  and  placed 
very  low  as  in  the  otter  ; and  it  has  a fort  of  beard  or 
whifleers,  compofed  of  a few  ftiff  hairs  ; the  feet  have  all 
five  toes,  tiK-  inner  one  being  fmaller  than  any  of  the  others  : 
the  hair  is  foft,  not  long,  and  all  black,  except  thofe 
on  the  head,  which  are  brown,  and  fome  which  compofe 
a yellowifti  fpot  under  the  throat.  Its  note  is  much  like 
that  of  a young  puppy.  It  feeds  on  fifh,  and  other  animals. 
Ray. 

IK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 


Kama. — Alfo,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Salc- 
kara. 

I KALIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

IKARUNGA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  ; 75  miles  N.  of  Meaco.  N.  lat.  36’  16'.  E.  long. 
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IKDER,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  30 
miles  S.  of  Satalia. 

IKEIKANI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia; 
65  miles  E.  of  Conftantinople. 

IKENDA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand.  of  Niphon  ; 
140  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jedo. 

IKENILD  Street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways  that 
the  Romans  made  in  England.  See  Watling-Street. 

IKLERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Katclnvara  ; 34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Saunmgpour. 

IKOLLA,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  E.  ol  Loanda. 

IKON,  a town  cf  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coaft,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a fyilory. 

IKTIMAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  ; 
25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sofia. 

IKUA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Ximo  ; 30 
miles  N.N  E.  of  Nangafaki. 

I LA,  Ilay,  If.a,  or  I/lay,  is  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Jura,  and  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyll, Scotland.  It  extends  twenty-eight  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  eighteen  from  eaft  to  weft.  On  the  eaft  fide 
the  furface  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  heath,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  ifland  is  flat.  The  coaft  is  rugged  and  rocky, 
but  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  which  are  fate 
landing-places  for  fmall  veffels  ; and  at  Lochindale  is  a har- 
bour for  (hips  of  conliderable  burthen,  with  a quay,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  large  village  of  Bovvmore.  There  are  feveral 
lakes  ; and  the  ifland  is  well  watered  by  numerous  ftreams 
and  rivers,  abounding  with  trout  and  falmon.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ifland  is  a lake  called  Loch  Finlagan,  three  miles  in 
circumference,  with  the  illet  of  the  fame  name  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  ancient  rcfidence  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  great 
lords  of  the  ifles  ; but  the  palaces  and  offices  are  now  in 
ruins.  Inftead  of  a throne,  the  chief  flood  on  a Hone  feven 
feet  fquare,  in  which  there  was  a hollow  cut  to  receive  his 
feet  : here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed,  in  prefence  of  his 
chieftains,  bythebifliop  of  Argyll  and  feven  inferior  priefts. 
The  ftone  is  ftill  preferved.  The  ceremony,  after  the  new 
lord  had  colledled  his  kindred  and  vaffals,  was  truly  patri- 
archal. Having  put  on  his  armour,  helmet,  and  fword,  he 
took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  anceftors  had  done  ; to  govern  as 
a parent  would  his  children  : his  people,  in  return,  fvvore 
that  they  would  render  him  the  obedience  due  to  a parent. 
Anciently,  the  dominions  of  this  potentate  included  Ilia, 
Jura,  Colon  fay,  Mull,  Arran,  &c.  : and  the  peninfula  of 
Kintyre  ufnally  fhared  the  fate  of  the  ifles  ; for  we  find  that, 
in  1093,  after  one  of  the  grants  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
the  lord  of  the  ifles,  in  order  to  bring  Kintyre  within  the 
compafs  of  the  grant,  had  his  barge  drawn  under  fail  over 
the  ifthmus  of  Tarbert;  after  which,  confidering  his  power, 
not  even  the  Scottifh  monarch  was  fo  hardy  as  to  deny  that 
Kintyre  was  an  ifland.  About  the  year  1386,  the  domi- 
nion of  the  ifles  confided  only  of  Ifla,  Jura,  Kintyre,  and 
Knapdale  ; fo  reduced  was  it  from  its  former  extent  during 
the  reign  ol  James  III.  Near  Finlagan  is  another  little 
ifle,  called  Ilan-na-corlle,  i.  e.  the  ifland  of  Council,  where 
thirteen  judges  conftantly  fat  to  decide  differences  between 
the  fubjedls  of  the  Macdonalds,  for  which  they  received 
the  eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  contefted  property. 
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In  the  firft  ifle  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
lords  of  the  ifles  : but  their  own  bodies  were  depofited  in 
the  more  facred  ground  of  Iona.  Befides  the  caftle  on  the 
ifland,  thefe  powerful  lords  had  a houfe  and  chapel  at  La- 
gannon,  on  the  fide  of  Loch-in-dal ; a ftrong  caftle  on  a 
rock  in  the  fea,  at  Dunowaick,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the 
ifland;  for,  after  their  expulfion  from  the  Ifle  of  Mann,  in 
1304,  they  made  this  ifland  their  place  of  relidcnce ; fome- 
times  making  their  abode  at  Dalreudhain  in  Kintyre,  where 
the  modern  burgh  of  Campbeltown  is  fituated.  The  ifland 
was  formerly  divided  into  four  pariihes,  Kilchonan,  Kil- 
dalton,  Ivillarrow,  and  Kilmeny  ; but  the  two  laft  are  now 
united.  The  total  population  of  the  ifland,  as  ftated  in  the 
i’tatiftical  reports  of  the  three  parifhes  in  1 793»  was  9300. 
The  quadrupeds,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pennant,  befides  the 
domeltic  animals,  are  weafels,  otters,  and  hares  ; the  latter 
dark-coloured,  fmall,  and  bad  runners.  The  birds  are 
eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  muir-fowl,  ptarmigans,  and  red- 
breafted  goofcanders.  Vipers  fwarm  in  the  heath  ; and  the 
natives  are  faid  to  cure  the  wound  by  a poultice  of  hemlock 
and  henbane.  In  this  ifland  feveral  ancient  diverfions  and 
iuperftitions  are  ftill  preferved  : the  latter,  however,  are 
almoft  extinct,  or  only  lurk  among  the  very  mcaneft  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  power  of  fafcination  ftill  retains  a ftrong 
bold  on  their  minds.  The  late-wakes,  or  funerals,  were 
attended  with  fports  and  dramatic  entertainments,  compofed 
of  many  parts  ; and  the  aftors  often  changed  their  dreffes 
fuitable  to  their  characters.  The  fubjeft  of  the  drama  was 
hiftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory.  The  general  language 
of  the  common  people  is  the  Gaelic  ; yel  Englilh  is  well 
underftood,  and  taught  in  all  the  fchools.  The  chief  amufe- 
ments  are  finging  and  dancing  ; in  the  latter  are  exhibited 
an  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion  peculiar  to  this  ifland. 
Ila  abounds  with  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  very 
rich,  and  have  been  long  wrought.  There  are  alfo  valt 
quantities  of  that  ore  of  iron  called  bog-ore,  of  the  concrete 
kind,  and  below  it  large  ftrata  of  vitriolic  mundic.  Near 
the  veins  of  lead  are  found  fpecimens  of  barytes  and  excel- 
lent emery.  A fmall  quantity  of  quickfilver  has  been  found 
jn  the  muirs,  and  it  is  probable  that  a more  attentive  fearch 
would  difcover  more  of  that  valuable  mineral.  Limeftone 
and  marie  are  abundant  ; but  of  thefe  the  inhabitants  are 
fcarcely  acquainted  with  the  value.  Pennant’s  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides. 

Ila,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a female  who  appears  in  fe- 
veral undehned  or  equivocal  characters.  Sir  William  Jones 
notices  her  as  the  daughter  of  the  feventh  Menu,  or  Noah 
(fee  Menu),  and  wife  of  a fon  of  Chandra,  or  the  Moon. 
She  is  thus  one  ot  the  maternal  anceftors  of  both  the  great 
clafles  of  people  diftinguilhed  among  the  Hindoos  by  the 
titles  of  children  of  the  fun,  Surya-vanfa  (fee  Sujiya- 
v AN'S  A ),  and  children  of  the  moon,  Chandra-vanfa ; Ha’s 
rather,  Menu,  being  ol  the  former  race,  and  hence  furnamed 
Vaivaiwata,  or  offspring  of  the  fun.  (See  Vaivaswata  ) 
Im  another  of  her  characters  die  appears  to  be  a perfonifi- 
cation  of  the  earth,  and  the  wife  of  Menu  or  Noah  ; in 
another  as  his  fon  : in  all  of  which  may  be  traced  fome 
appearance  of  allegory  referring  to  the  important  part  borne 
by  the  great  reftorer  of  our  fpecies,  as  parent  and  pro- 
tector of  terreffrial  productions.  On  one  occafion  die  in- 
curred the  difpleafure  of  Parvati,  the  .Tuno  of  the  Hindoo 
Olympus,  who  curling  her,  caufed  her  to  become  alter- 
nately one  month  a man  and  a month  a woman  ; but  by  the 
efficacy  of  devotions  paid  to  a linga  (fee  Ling  a ),  the  fymbol 
of  Siva,  fhc  was  reftored  to  her  permanency  of  fex  through 
the  favour,  thus  propitiated,  of  that  divinity.  This  fable  we 
(hall  not  attempt  to  explain.  See  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
You  XVIII. 


ILAK,  or  Jalak,  in  Geography , a town  of  Nubia,  on 
the  Nile,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  feite  of  the 
ancient  Meroe.  N.  lat.  1 7 ^ 48'.  E.  long.  34°  10'. 

I LAMB  A,  or  Eluane,  the  name  of  two  provinces  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  ; the  Upper  is  the  more 
inland,  and  the  X.ower  nearer  the  Atlantic.  Both  are  fer- 
tile, and  yield  a conliderable  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. 

ILANTZ,  the  capital  of  the  Grey  league,  a fmall  town 
of  Switzerland,  containing  about  60  houfes,  and  partly  fur- 
rounded  by  walls.  It  is  the  place  where  the  general  diet 
of  the  three  leagues  affembles  every  third  year.  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  fertile  in  every  fpecies  of  grain  and  pafture. 
The  points  of  view  are  extremely  line,  exhibiting  a fmall 
plain  darted  by  cultivated  mountains,  and  backed  by  a ridge 
of  barren  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  of  Lugnetz.  N. 
lat.  46 1 40'.  E.  long.  90  18'. 

ILANTZINSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Verchnei  or  Udinfic. 

I LAT,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bouro.  S.  lat.  3^  35',  E.  long.  127°  33'. 

ILATIiERA  Bauk.  See  Clutia. 

ILBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Warmeland-;  fix  miles  N.W.  of  Carliladt. 

ILCHESTER,  properly  Ivelchester,  is  an  ancient 
borough,  market-town,  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Tin- 
tifthull,  Somerfetfiiire,  England,  and  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Ivel.  Its  Roman  name  was  Ifchalis,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  ffations  the  Romans  pofllffed  in 
thefe  parts.  It  was  by  them  environed  with  a ftrong  wail 
and  deep  ditch,  which  originally  was  filled  with  water  from 
the  river.  Its  form  was  an  oblong  fquare,  the  Foffe-road 
paffing  through  it  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  vef- 
tiges  both  of  the  wall  and  ditch  are  ftill  difcernible,  the 
former  being  regularly  compofed  of  ftone  and  brick-work 
intermingled  : the  ditcli  on  the  north-well  fide  is  now  filled 
up,  and  become  a road  called  Yard-lane.  The  Foffe-road 
was  here  paved  with  large  flag-ftones  ; fome  of  which  are 
vilible  in  the  old  ford  through  the  river  near  the  bridge. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquelt,  Ivelchefter  was  a city 
of  conliderable  note,  and  contained  feveral  parilh  churches. 
Valt  arches  and  immenfe  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  lie 
beneath  the  lurface  of  the  ground  ; and  the  entire  feite  of  the 
old  city  is  filled  with  fubterraneous  ruins.  The  prefent 
town  exhibits  but  fmall  indications  of  its  former  greatnels. 
It  confitls  of  four  llreets  but  indifferently  built  ; and  has 
one  parilh  church,  and  a meeting-boufe  for  Diffenters,  The 
church  has  a tower,  fifty  feet  high,  conftrufted  of  Roman 
Hone.  The ' afiizes  for  the  county  were  fixed  to  be  held 
here  by  a patent  granted  by  Edward  III.,  but  they  have 
long  lince  been  held  only  alternately  with  Wells,  Taunton, 
and  Bridgewater.  The  county  gaol  is  ftill  here.  The  civil 
government  of  this  borough  is  veiled  in  a bailiff  and  twelve 
capital  burgeffes,  who,  together  with  the  inhabitants  not 
receiving  alms,  return  two  members  to  parliament.  The  firft 
return  was  26  Edward  I.  Au  hofpital  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  pilgrims  and  poor  travellers  was  founded,  about  the 
year  1226,  by  William  Dacus  : it  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a nunnery  ; the  ruins  are  ftill  extant.  A weekly  market 
on  Wednefday  lias  exifted  here  ever  lince  the  conquelt,  but 
has  greatly  declined.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs  Ilcheller 
is  j 22  miles  dillant  from  London  : the  return  under  the  popu- 
lation adt  of  1S01  was  138  houfes,  and  942  inhabitants.  The 
celebrated  philofopher  Roger  Bacon,  jnll ly  accounted  the 
wonder  of  his  age,  was  born  in  this  town,  A.  D.  1214. 
Collinfon’s  Hiftory  of  Somerfetfiiire,  vol.  iii. 
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ILDINSKOI,  a cape  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  northern  part  of  Kamtfchatka.  N.  lat.  39  i 3'. 
E.  long.  164°  14'. 

ILDUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  be- 
longing  to  the  Ilercaones,  at  fome  difiance  from  the  fea, 
N.E.  of  Segobriga.  In  Antonine’s  Itinerary  it  is  marked 
on  the  route  from  Dertofa  to  Saguntum. 

ILERAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  weftern 
ifiands  of  Scotland,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Benbecuia.  N.  lat. 
57°  30’.  W.  long.  7’  25'. 

ILERCAONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ebrus. 

ILERDA,  or  LerIda,  a town  of  Spain,  upon  the  Si- 
coris  : its  fituation  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  expofed  it 
incefiantly  to  the  horrors  of  war  from  the  time  when  the 
Romans  began  to  penetrate  into  Spain.  Under  Gallienus 
it  was  almoit  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Barbarians,  who, 
.migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
empire. 

ILERGETES,  a people  of  Hither  Spain,  E of  the 
Vafcones.  Their  principal  towns  were  Uerda,  Bergufia,  and 
Ofca. 

ILES,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  in  fome 
places  to  denote  the  beards  or  awns  of  different  defcriptions 
of  grain,  fuch  as  barley,  wheat,  &c.  See  Awns. 

ILETERTON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Cha-tcheou. 

ILEUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  third  divifion  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftine.  See  Intestine, 

ILEX,  in  Botany.  Linn.  Gen.  n.  1 72.  Reich.  184.  Schreb. 
2 32.  Juft.  379.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Smith  FI.  Brit.  192. 
Aquifolium,  Tournef.  371.  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Tetragynia.  Polygamia  Dioecia,  Kudf.  Nat.  Ord.  Diitnofce . 
Rhamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four-toothed,  very  fmall,  per- 
manent. Cor.  one-petalled,  four-parted,  wheel-fhaped  ; di- 
’vifions  roundifh,  Ipreading,  rather  large,  with  cohering 
claws.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  anthers  fmall.  Pifl.  Germen  roundifh  ; ftyle  none  ; 
ftigmas  four,  obtufe.  Peric.  Berry  roundifh,  four-celled. 
Seed  folitary,  bony,  oblong,  obtufe,  gibbofe  on  one  fide, 
cornered  on  the  other. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped. 
Style  none.  Berry  four-feeded. 

1.  I.  aquifolium.  Common  Holly.  Linn.  Spec.  181.  Syft. 

168.  R ich  1.  354.  Hort.  Cliff.  40.  Upf.  22.  Hudf.  Engl. 
446.  Wither.  Ar.  168.  Mill.  fig.  t.  46.  Hunt.  Evel.  262. 
Thunb.  Jap.  79.  Lour.  Cochinch.  91.  (Aquifolium,  Hall.) 
Helv.  n.  667.  Ilex,  Scop.  Carn.  n.  177.  Varieties  «. 
I.  aculeata  baccifera,  Bauh.  Pin.  425.  Aquifolium  vulgo, 
Bauh  FT  i ft . 1.  1 14.  Tourn  I nil.  600.  Aquifolium,  Ger. 
1 155.  Raii  Hid.  1622.  Syn.  466.  (3.  I.  heterophylla. 

Various  leaved  Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1 169.  “ Leaves 

toothed,  fpiny,  and  entire.”  y.  I.  craffifolia.  Thick-leaved 
Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  169.  “Leaves  thicker, equally 
ferrate.”  L I.  recurva.  Slender  Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
1.  169.  “ Leaves  narrower,  recurved.”  e.  I.  ferox.  Hedge- 
hog Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  169.  Linn.  Syft.  168.  (5. 
Reich.  1.  354.  0.  “ Leaves  with  the  upper  furface  fpiny.” 

2.  I.  opaca.  Corolina  Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  169. 
“ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fpiny,  fmooth,  flat,  flowers  Mat- 
tered at  the  bafe  of  the  laft  year’s  flioots.”  Native  of  Ca- 
rolina : flowers  in  May  and  June. 

3.  I.  Perado.  Thick  leaved  fmooth  Holly.  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.  1.  169.  “ Leaves  ovate  with  a point,  unarmed,  al- 

moft  entire.”  Native  of  Madeira  : flowers  in  April  and 

May. 


4.  I.  Pr'moides.  Deciduous  Holly.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew, 

1.  169.  “ Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  deciduous,  fer- 

rate, ferratures  without  prickles.  Native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia  : flowers  in  July. 

5.  I . Cajfmc.  Dahoon  Holly.  Linn.  Spec.  18 1.  Reich. 

I.  3C4.  Hort.  Cliff.  40.  I.  caroliniana  ; Mill.  Diet.  n.  3. 
Aquifolium  carolinenfe,  fol.  dentatis  baccis  rubris.  Catefb. 
Carol.  1.  t.  31.  a.  I.  Caffine  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Da- 
hoon Holly.  “ I, eaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ferrate.”  (3.  I. 
C.  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leayed  Dahoon  Holly.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  almoft  quite  entire.”  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  170. 

“ Leaves  alternate,  diftant,  evergreen,  lanceolate,  ferrate, 
ferratures  acuminate.”  Native  of  Florida  and  Carolina. 

6.  I.  ’vomitoria.  South-fca  Tea  or  evergreen  Caffine. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  170.  (Caffine  Paragua  ; Mill.  Diet. 

II.  2 fig.  t.  83.  f.  2.  Pluk.  Mant.  t.  376.  f.  2.  Catefb.  Carol.  2. 

t.  57.)  “ Leaves  alternate,  diftant,  oblong,  bluntiih,  crenate- 

ferrate,  ferratures  without  prickles.”  Native  of  Weft  Flo- 
rida. The  leaves  are  ufed  for  making  an  infufion  in  the 
manner  of  tea  ; which  is  accounted  by  the  Indians  very 
wholefome, 'and  is  alinoft  the  only  phyiic  they  ufe  in  fome 
parts.  The  plant  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
which  grows  in  Paraguay,  where  the  Jeluits  make  a great 
revenue  from  the  leaves. 

7.  I.  afiatica.  Linn.  Spec.  1 8 1 . Reich.  1 . 3 54.  “Leaves 
broad  lanceolate,  blunt,  quite  entire.”  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

8.  I.  runcifo/ia.  Linn.  Spec.  1 8 1 . Reich.  1.  334.  Plum. 

Ic.  1 18.  2.  “ Leaves  wedge-form,  three-cufped.”  Native 

of  South  America. 

9.  I.  Integra.  Linn.  Syft.  168.  Thunb.  Jap.  77.  “Leaves 
oblong,  obtufe,  entire  ; peduncles  one-flowered.” 

10.  I.  rotunda.  Linn.  Syfl.  168. Thunb.  Jap.  77.  “ Leaves 
rounded,  acute,  entire  ; peduncles  umbelliferous.” 

1 I.  I.  crcnata.  Linn.  Syft.  168.  Thunb.  Jap.  78.  “ Leaves 
ovate  crenate,  peduncles  on  the  branches  Mattered,  bearing 
two  or  three  flowers. 

12.  I.  emarginata.  Linn.  Syfl.  168.  Thunb.  Jap.  78. 
“ Leaves  obovate,  einarginate,  flowers  axillary,  ufually  in 
pairs.” 

13.  I. /errata.  Linn.  Syft.  168.  Thunb.  Jap.  78.  “ Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  ciliate,  ferrate,  flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Flow- 
ers in  June.” 

14.  I .japoniert.  Linn.  Syft.  168. Thunb.  Jap.  79.  “Leaves 
oppofite  Millie,  flowers  in  terminating  racemes,  and  flowers  in 
April.” 

13.  I.  latifolia.  Linn.  Syft.  168.  Thunb.  Jap.  79.  “ Leaves 
ovate  ferrate,  flowers  axillary,  aggregate.” 

16.  I.  crocea.  Thunb.  Prodr.  32.  “ Leaves  oblong  fer- 

rate, ferratures  ciliate  ipiny.”  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

T his  genus  confifts  of  fmall  trees  or  fhrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  evergreen,  toothed  and  thorny  ; and  axillary  many- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  common  holly  rifes  from  20  to  30 
feet,  and  Sometimes  more.  It  grows  . wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  North  America,  Japan,  Cochinchina,  See.  ; and 
is  found  in  woods  and  forefts  in  many  parts  of  England. 
In  EnglNli  it  is  called  “ Hulver”  and  “ Holme.”  For  its 
ules,  Me  Holly. 

Ilex,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  ever- 
green tree  or  (hruhby  kinds ; of  which  the  fpecies  moftly 
cultivated  are  the  common  holly  (I.  aquifolium)  ; the  Da- 
hoon holly  (I.  calfine)  ; and  the  South  lea  tea,  or  evergreen 
calfine  (I.  vomitoria). 

There  arc  a great  many  varieties  of  both  the  green-leaved 
and  variegated  iorts.  Of  the  firlt  the  common  green-leaved 
prickly,  the  fmooth  green-leaved*  the  narrow  Mrrated  green- 
leaved. 
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leaved,  the  green-leaved  yellow-berried,  tbe  box-leaved 
green,  and  the  hedge-hog  green  ; and  of  the  latter  the  com- 
mon prickly,  with  filver  11  riped  leaves,  with  gold  llriped 
leaves,  with  blotched  leaves  ; the  fmooth  with  white  llriped 
leaves,  with  yellow  llriped  leaves,  with  blotched  leaves,  with 
natrow  llriped  leaves,  the  blotched  yellow  berried  ; the 
cream-coloured,  the  copper-coloured,  the  white-leaved,  the 
mottled-edged,  the  hedge-hog  filver-edged,  the  gold-edged 
hedge-hog,  the  white-blotched  hedge-hog,  the  yellow-blotched 
hedge-hog,  and  the  painted  lady  variegated. 

And  of  the  fecond  fort  there  are  varieties  with  broad 
leaves,  and  with  narrow  leaves,  with  fcarcely  any  ferra- 
tures. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  all  capable  of  being 
inereafed  from  feeds,  and  by  the  operations  of  budding  and 
grafting  upon  proper  (locks. 

The  feeds  or  berries  Ihould  be  {own,  as  foon  as  they  are 
perfectly  ripened,  in  fmali  beds  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 
But  as  they  are  long  in  germinating,  it  is  the  practice  with 
fome  to  depofit  them,  for  a year  before  they  are  fown  in  the 
beds,  in  pots  filled  with  earth  or  fand,  or  in  a bole  in  the 
earth,  in  a dry  fituation  ; the  firft  is  probably  the  bell  me- 
thod. The  plants  mpftly  rife  in  the  fecond  fpring,  when 
they  Ihould  be  kept  well  weeded  and  watered.  After  they 
have  had  two  years’  growth  in  thefe  beds  they  Ihould  be 
removed,  and  planted  out  in  nurferyrows  at  the  dilfance  of 
two  feet,  and  one  apart  in  the  rows.  They  Ihould  remain 
in  thefe  till  of  a proper  fize  to  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  and  the  ground 
occafionally  llirred  about  them. 

The  proper  feafons  for  removing  them  are  either  the 
early  autumn  or  fpring  ; the  former  in  dry  grounds,  and  the 
latter  in  thofe  that  are  of  a retentive  nature. 

In  the  fecond  fort  the  feeds,  after  being  prepared  as  above, 
Ihould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  the  fecond  fpring  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  plants.  They 
ihould  then  be  kept  in  the  pots,  and  have  protection  in  the 
winter  feafon  till  they  have  become  of  hardy  growth,  when 
they  may  be  turned  out  and  planted  in  warm  iituations. 
They  afterwards  require  protection  in  very  fevere  winters  by 
mats  or  other  means. 

And  the  third  fort  may  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  fecond,  the  young  plants  being  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  having  only  the  morning  fun  at  firft.  They  Ihould 
be  kept  in  the  pots  four  or  five  years,  as  they  grow  (lowly, 
being  well  protected  in  the  winter.  They  all  fucceed  belt 
in  a dry  foil. 

Ail  the  varieties  of  the  different  foils  are  to  be  continued 
either  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  (locks  of  the  iirll 
fort.  The  fir  lb  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  latter  part  of 
fummer,  and  the  latter  in  the  early  fpring,  upon  Hocks  of 
two  years’  growth.  See  Budding,  Grafting,  and  In- 
oculating. - 

All  the  forts  and  varieties  are  highly  ornamental  in  the 
clumps,  borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds, 
affording  much  variety  when  judicioufly  intermixed.  The 
firft  fort  frequently  rifes  to  a large  tree,  having  a fine  white 
(hard  wood  ufeful  for  various  purpofes.  The  bark  alfo 
affords  the  fubftance  called  bird-lime,  which  is  prepared  by 
boiling  it  till  the  green  part  is  capable  of  being  feparated 
from  the  white,  then  laying  it  in  a cool  cellar  for  a few 
days,  afterwards  pounding  it  till  it  becomes  a tough  palle, 
wafhing  it  repeatedly,  till  it  gets  quite  clear,  then  placing 
it  in  an  earthen  veffel  to  ferment  or  become  fine,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe. 

Ilex.  See  Hiptomane  and  Quercus. 
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Ilex  Aquifollum , in  Natural  Hi/lory.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  were  found,  among  others,  preferved  in  the  filt  and 
peaty  matters,  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  tides,  at 
Sutton,  in  Lincolnfhire,  by  Dr.  De  Serra  and  fir  Jol'eph 
Banks,  in  179 6.  Phil.  Tranf.  1799. 

ILFRACOMB,  in  Geography.,  is  a fea-port,  market- 
town,  andparifh  in  the  hundred  of  Braun  ton  and  county  of 
Devon,  England.  It  derives  confiderable  trade  from  the 
herring-filhery  in  the  Briftol  channel.  The  peculiar  fitua- 
tion and  fafety  of  the  harbour  occafion  many  veffels  to  put 
in  here,  when  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Taw  for  Barnftaple.  In  confequence  of  this 
circumftance,  much  of  the  port  bufinefs  of  that  place  is 
tranfa&ed  at  Ilfracomb.  Nature  and  art  feem  to  have  com- 
bined in  forming  the  harbour,  which,  appearing  like  a na- 
tural balm,  is  almoil  furrounded  by  craggy  heights,  over- 
fpread  with  foliage.  On  three  fides  the  rocks  rife  in  a 
femicircular  fweep  ; and  on  the  fourth  a bold  mafs  of  rock 
ftretebes  nearly  half-way  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
This  rock  rifes  almoil  to  a point  ; and  on  the  top  is  eredled  a 
light-houfe,  which  lias  the  appearance  of  a place  of  worlhip. 
Along  the  fide  of  this  rock,  to  the  opening  of  the  harbour, 
runs  an  artificial  pier,  judicioufly  conltrudted  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  fand  ; fo  that  by  the  joint  alliftance  of 
the  natural  barrier  and  this  piece  of  mafonry,  fliips  of  230 
tons  burthen  may  ride  completely  land-locked,  and  fafe 
from  the  violence  of  the  weather.  An  infeription,  over  the 
gate  of  the  pier,  informs  us  that  the  town  was  indebted 
for  this  valuable  addition  to  its  convenience  and  advantage, 
to  fir  Bourchier  Wray,  hart.,  who,  in  the  year  1760,  partly 
rebuilt,  lengthened,  and  enlarged  this  extenfive  barrier. 
Previous  to  the  year  1731,  the  pier  was  850  feet  long,  but 
the  violence  of  the  fea  having  nearly  deftroyed  it,  the  par- 
liament then  paffed  an  a£!  for  repairing  and  enlarging  it, 
with  the  harbour,  & c.  The  town  confifts  principally  of 
one  well-built  ftreet,  extending  a mile  in  length,  from  the 
church  to  the  fea  fide.  A number  of  good  houfes,  chiefly 
for  the  fummer  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  is  ranged  along 
fide  of  the  harbour.  The  church  is  a large  plain  itru&ure, 
but  not  demanding  any  particular  notice.  Camden,  though 
prebendary  of  this  place,  fcarcely  mentions  it  in  his  Bri- 
tannia. The  civil  government  ol  the  town  is  veiled  in  a 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers.  Ilfracomb  is  202  miles 
diftant  from  London  ; has  a vvell-fupplied  market  on  Satur- 
days ; and  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  late  return  to  par- 
liament, 435  houfes,  and  1838  inhabitants. 

Three  miles  ealt  of  the  town  is  Watermouth,  the  feat 
of  Jofeph  Davie,  efq.  The  houfe  is  fituated  on  an  eminence, 
having-  in  front  an  inlet  of  the  lea,  which  forms  a moil  beau- 
tiful bafin,  environed  by  rocks  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
varied  character  of  rock,  lake,  and  dale,  conllitutes  very  lin- 
gular and  romantic  feenery.  Warner’s  Walk  through  the 
Weftern  Counties.  Mafon’s  Obfervations  on  the  Weftern 
Counties.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

ILGINSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ilga  and  Lena  ; 52  miles 
S*  of  Orlenga. 

ILGINSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilga  ; 140  miles  N.  of  Irkutlk.  N.  lat. 
54°  30b  E.  long.  105°  14'. 

II, HA  Grande,  an  illand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coail  of  Brafil,  about  15  miles  long  and  three  broad.  S. 
lat.  23  - if. 

ILHEO,  a fmali  illand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  S.  lat.  230  30'. 

ILHEO S,  a fea-port  town  of  Brafil,  and  capital  of  a 
diltri£t,  called  “ Rios  dos  Ilheos,”  fituated  at  the  mouth 
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cf  a river  of  the  fame  name.  S.  lat.  ic32c'.  W.  lonsr. 
36°  3 S'. 

ILI,  a river  of  Tartary,  which  runs  into  lake  Palcati ; 
20  miles  NAV.  of  Harcas. 

I-fAA,  in  Anatomy,  the  technical  term  for  thofe  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  bounded  by  the  upper  broad  portions 
of  the  ofl’a  innominata.  It  is  one  of  the  fubdivilions  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  See  Abdomen. 

ILIABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; four  miles  S.W.  of  Arnee. 

ILIAC,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  organs 
ofithe  body,  lituated  in  or  near  the  ilia.  Thus  we  have  the 
common  or  primary  ilia  arteries  ( iliacre  communes)  ; the 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries  (iliaca  externa  et  interna)  ; 
veins  ot  the  fame  names,  correfponding  to  thefe  ; the  pof- 
terior  iliac  artery  (iliaca  pofterior  or  gfutaea). 

ItiAC  Pajfion,  or  Ileus,  in  Medicine,  a term  ufed  by  many 
modern  writers  to  defignate  thofe  forms  of  intedinal  difeafe, 
in  which,  after  fevere  attacks  of  pain  in  the  belly,  the  in- 
verlion  of  the  periilaltic  motions  of  the  inteltines  is  fuch,  as 
to  occafion  a vomiting  of  feculent  matter.  This  may  hap- 
pen from  any  great  obdrudtion  of  the  bowels ; but  chiefly 
occurs  when  either  inflammation  is  induced,  or  a fevere  fpaf- 
modiip  conftridtion  takes  place  in  fome  part  of  the  canal. 
The  il  eus,  therefore,  is  only  another  term  for  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis  in  the  one  cafe,  and  for  colic  in  the 
other.  (See  thefe  articles.)  The  name  was  probably  appro- 
priated with  a view  of  diferiminating  an  adedtjon  of  the 
imali  inteftines,  or  ilium  (uJiscv),  from  a fimilar  diforder  of 
ihe  large  inteftines,  or  colon,  which  had  been  termed  colica  : 
but  fuch  diitinction  is  not  ealily  afeertained  ; and  the  ileus 
can  only  be  confidered  as  an  extreme  degree  of  colic,  where 
inflammation  has  not  adlually  fupervened  The  terms  mi- 
Jerere  rnei,  volvulus,  and  chordapfus,  have  alfo  been  ufed  as 
appellations  of  the  difeafe.  Ail  the  caufes  of  obdrudtion 
to  the  free  paffage  of  the  faeces  along  the  canal  of  the  in- 
teitines,  inafmuch  as  they  commonly  induce  inflammation, 
or  fpafmodic  contraction,  and  invert  the  periftaltic  motion, 
may  produce  ileus  : fuch  as  herniee,  or  ruptures,  intus- 
fufeeption,  calculi,  indurated  faeces,  &c.  ; and  the  remedies 
applicable  to  colic  and  enteritis  refpedtively  will  cure  the 
difeafe.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  as  this  com- 
plete inverfion  of  the  periilaltic  motion  of  the  canal  implies 
the  molt  fevere  degree  of  thefe  difeafes,  fo  it  is  neceflarily 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  fymptom  whenever  it  appears. 

ILIACOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  country  of  the  Nayrs  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Tellicherry. 

ILIACUS  Inteknus,  in  Anatomy  ; iliaque,  ilio-trochan- 
tinien  ; a mufcle  of  the  lower  extremity,  placed  in  the  iliac 
folia,  and  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
extending  from  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the  crifla  of  the 
ilium  to  the  trochanter  minor  of  the  thigh-bone.  It  is  thin 
and  broad  above,  narrower  and  thicker  below,  fo  as  to  be  in 
fome  degree  fan-fhaped.  Its  anterior  furface  is  concave 
above  and  convex  below  : that  portion  of  it  which  is  above 
the  crural  arch  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  loofely  at- 
tached by  cellular  fubftance,  by  the  cascum  on  the  right, 
and  by  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  alfo  in  contact  with 
it  here.  Below  the  crural  arch,  the  lliacus  interims  is  covered 
on  the  outfide  by  the  fartorius,  on  the  infide  by  the  crural 
vefleis  and  nerve,  and  in  the  middle  by  the  fafeia  lata.  The 
poiterior  furface  covers  the  iliac  fofla,  and  is  attached  to  the 
two  fuperior  thirds  of  this  excavation  ; it  covers  alfo  the 
anterior  inferior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  attached  to  its 
inner  edge  ; it  then  covers  the  upper  end  of  the  redtus,  and 
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the  hip  joint,  to  the  orbicular  ligament  of  which  it  is  at* 
tached. 

The  internal  edge  is  covered  above  by  the  pfoas  magnus  % 
below,  thefe  two  mufcles  are  united  into  one  mafs.  The 
outer  edge  is  extended  obliquely  from  the  anterior  fuperior 
fpine  of  the  ilium  to  the  bale  of  the  little  trochanter  ; it  is 
covered  by  the  fartorius,  and  covers  a little  of  the  triceps. 
The  upper  edge  is  attached  to  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  criita  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament.  From  thefe  parts  the  mufcle  defeends,  growing 
thicker  and  narrower.  Confounded  witli  the  pfoas,  it  pafleS 
behind  the  crural  arch,  defeends  obliquely  from  without 
inwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  trochanter  minor,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone. 

The  flelhy  fibres  of  this  mufcle  arife  from  the  iliac  fofTa, 
the  criita  and  fpines  of  the  bone,  and  terminate  on  the  ex- 
ternal and  poiterior  furface  of  the  tendon  common  to  it  with 
the  pfoas  magnus.  The  internal  ones  are  the  Ihortelt,  and 
are  nearly  vertical  ; thofe  in  the  middle  are  longer  and  pafs 
obliquely  from  without  inwards  ; the  external  are  the  longctl 
and  llill  more  oblique.  The  latter  accompany  the  tendon 
even  to  the  trochanter,  and  fome  are  attached  to  the  former 
below  that  procefs. 

The  iliacus  interims  carries  the  thigh-bone  forwards  upon 
the  pelvis,  and  rotates  it  fo  as  to  twill  the  limb  outwards. 
It  bends  the  pelvis  forwards  upon  the  thigh.  It  produces 
the  firll  of  thefe  effects  in  progrellion,  when  the  limb,  which 
had  been  left  behind,  is  elevated  and  carried  in  front  of  the 
other  : the  fecond  adtion  is  exhibited  when  the  trunk  of  the 
body  is  carried  forwards  on  the  limb  fo  advanced. 

ILIAD,  IXi a;,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the 
firll,  and  fined,  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer.  See  Eric 
Poem. 

The  critics  maintain  the  Iliad  to  be  the  firfi,  and  yet  the 
bell,  poem  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  : Arillotle’s 
Poetics  are  almod  wholly  taken  from  it ; the  philofopher 
had  nothing  to  do  but.to  form  precepts  from  the  poet’s  prac- 
tice. Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Homer  invented  not  only 
poetry,  but  all  other  arts  and  lciences  ; and  that  there  are 
the  viiible  marks  of  a perfedt  knowledge  in  every  one  of 
them  to  be  feen  111  the  Iliad. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  of  IXiov,  Ilium, 
Troy,  a famous  city  of  Alia,  which  the  Greeks  befieged  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  years,  and  at  lad  deltroycd,  on  account 
of  the  rape  of  Helena,  which  makes  the  fubjedt  of  the 
work. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Iliad  was,  to  fhew  the  Greeks, 
who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  dates,  how  much  it  was 
their  intered  to  preierve  a harmony  and  good  underilanding 
among  them.  In  order  to  which,  lie  fets  before  their  eyes 
the  calamities  that  betel  their  ancedors  from  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  and  his  mifunder'tlanding  witli  Agamemnon  ; and 
the  advantages  that  afterwards  accrued  to'  them  from  their 
union.  See  Fable. 

In  order  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  the  didinguifhing 
excellence  of  this  poem,  it  is  neceflary,  fays  Dr.  Blair, 
(Ledtures,  vol.  lii.)  that  the  reader  fliould  tranfport  his 
imagination  almod  three  thoufand  year?  back  in  the  hidory 
of  mankind,  and  confider  that  he  is  about  to  perufe  the 
moil  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.  He  will 
thus  divelt  himfelf  ot  all  our  modern  ideas  of  dignity  and 
refinement ; nor  will  he  be  led  to  look  for  the  corredtnefs 
and  elegance  of  the  Augudan  age.  What  lie  ought  to  ex- 
pedt  is  a picture  ot  the  ancient  world,  exhibiting  charac- 
ters and  manners  that  poirefs  a confiderable  tindlure  of  the 
favage  date.  The  opening  of  the  Iliad  is  deilitute  of  that 
kind  of  dignity,  which  a modern  expedts  to  find  in  a great 
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epic  poem.  The  fubjedt  is  merely  the  quarrel  of  two  chief- 
tains about  a female  have.  The  prieft  of  Apollo  befeeches 
Agamemnon  to  reftore  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  plunder  of 
a city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon’s  (hare  of  booty.  Upon 
bis  refufal,  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  prieit,  fends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  confulted, 
declares,  that  Apollo  cannot  be  appeafed  without  reftoring 
the  daughter  of  his  prieit.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the 
augur  ; profefies  that  he  likes  this  Have  better  than  his  wife 
Clytemneftra  ; but  as  it  was  neceflary  to  reftore  her  in  order 
to  fave  the  army,  he  infills  upon  having  Bfifeis,  the  Have  of 
Achilles,  in  her  room.  Achilles  is  enraged  at  this  demand, 
reproaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  infolence,  and  folemnly 
f wears,  that,  in  revenge  for  this  treatment,  he  will  withdraw 
his  troops,  and  afford  the  Grecians  no  farther  afliftance 
againft  the  Trojans.  He  accordingly  withdraws.  His 
mother,  the  goddefs  Thetis,  interefts  Jupiter  in  his  caufe  ; 
who,  for  avenging  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  buffered, 
takes  part  againft  the  Greeks,  and  thus  plunges  them  into 
deep  qliftrefs  ; until  at  length  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  he 
and  Agamemnon  are  reconciled.  Such  is  the  bafis  of  the 
whole  adtion  of  the  Iliad.  (See  Action.)  In  the  days  of 
Homer  no  fubjedt  could  have  been  more  happily  chofen  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  ; which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Trojan 
war.  So  great  a confederacy  as  the  Grecian  Hates,  under 
one  leader,  and  the  ten  years’  fiege  which  they  carried  on 
againft  Troy,  muft  have  fpread  far  abroad  the  renown  of 
many  military  exploits,  and  interelled  all  Greece  in  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  heroes  who  had  molt  eminently  lig- 
nalized  themfelves.  Upon  thefe  traditions  Homer,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  two  or  three  centuries  after  the 
Trojan  war,  grounded  his  poem;  and  the  interval  of  time 
that  elapfed  between  the  war  and  the  period  of  his  de- 
feribing  it,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  blend  fable  with  the 
records  of  true  hiltory.  The  lubjedt  of  his  choice  was  only 
that  part  of  the  Trojan  war  which  comprehends  the  quarrel 
betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  relulting 
from  that  quarrel.  Thefe,  though  they  included  merely  an 
interval  of  47  days,  yet  occupy  the  molt  interelting  and 
molt  critical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management  lie 
has  given  greater  unity  to  what  otherwife  would  have  been 
an  unconnected  hiltory  of  battles.  He  has  alfo  gained  one 
hero,  or  principal  character,  viz.  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work  ; and  he  has  Ihevvn  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  difeord  among  confederated  princes.  The  praile 
of  high  invention  lias  in  every  age  been  juftly  allowed  to 
Homer  ; and  this  invention  is  fignally  difplayed  in  the  pro- 
digious number  of  incidents,  of  characters,  divine  and  hu- 
man, with  which  his  poem  abounds ; the  furprifing  va- 
riety with  which  he  has  diverfified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds 
and  death,  and  little  hiltory  pieces,  of  almoil  all  the  per- 
fons  (lain.  His  judgment  is  alfo  no  lefs  confpicuous  than 
his  invent  on.  His  llory  is  uniformly  conducted  with  great 
art.  He  rifes  upon  us  gradually  ; his  heroes  appear,  in 
fucceffion,  as  objects  of  our  attention  : the  dillrefs  thickens 
as  the  poem  advances  ; and  every  thing  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  agreeably  to  the 
intention  of  the  poet,  the  capital  figure.  Homer,  how- 
ever,, is  principally  diftinguifhed,  above  all  other  writers,  in 
the  charaCteriltical  part.  His  exhibition  of  characters  is 
rendered  lively  and  fpirited  by  his  dramatic  mode  of  writing, 
or  by  his  continually  recurring  to  dialogue  and  converfation. 
As  this  is  the  molt  fimple  and  artlefs,  it  is  evidently  the 
molt  ancient.  See  a fpecimen  of  it  in  Gen.  xhi.  7 — 15. 
To  the  fpccches  of  Homer,  which  are  upon  the  whole  cha- 
raCteriltic  and  lively,  we  owe,  in  a great  meafnre,  the  ad- 
mirable difpl'ay  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Every 
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one  who  reads  him,  becomes  familiarly  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  heroes.  We  feem  to  have  lived  among 
them  and  converfed  with  them.  His  art  in  painting  cha- 
racters is  eminently  difplayed  in  thofe  of  Helen  and  Paris. 
As  for  his  character  of  Achilles  ; fee  Achilles.  The 
gods  alfo  made  a great  figure  in  the  Iliad  ; infomuch  that 
Homer  has  become  t lie  Itandard  of  poetic  theology.  By 
the  intervention  of  his  gods,  he  has  greatly  diverfified  his 
battles  ; and  by  frequently  drifting  the  fcene  from  earth  to 
heaven,  the  mind  is  agreeably  relieved  in  the  mid  it  of  fo 
rnuch  blood  and  (laughter.  It  has,  however,  been  ob- 
jected to  Homer,  that  his  gods  want  dignity  ; but  in  apo- 
logy for  him,  it  (liould  be  remembered,  that,  according  to 
the  fables  of  thofe  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove  above- 
the  condition  of  men,  and  polfefs  all  the  human  palfions. 
Neverthelefs,  thougli  Idomer  frequently  degrades  his  divi- 
nities, he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  fome  con- 
junctures, with  the  moll  awful  majelty.  Jupiter,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  molt  part,  introduced  with 
great  dignity,  and  feveral  of  the  moll  fublime  conceptions 
in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occalions.  As  to  Homer's 
ityle  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  eafy,  natural,  and  in  the 
higheft  degree  animated.  In  his  ftyle  he  is  the  mod  fimple 
of  all  the  great  poets,  and  in  this  refpeCt  it  refembles  molt 
that  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Of  the- 
limplicity  of  his  ityle,  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea  in  the' 
midlt  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy  of  the  language  o£ 
Mr.  Pope’s  tranflation,  however  excellent  that  trandation  may- 
be deemed  as  a poetical  performance.  In  the  midft,  how- 
ever, of  that  plainnefs  of  diction  for  which  Homer  is  dif- 
tinguifhed, there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon  usr 
ftafhes  of  native  fire,  of  fublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly 
any  language  but  his  own  could  preferve.  His  verfification 
has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  me- 
lodious ; and  to  carry,  beyond  t hat  of  qny  poet,  a refem- 
blance  in  the  found  to  the  fenfe  and  meaning.  In  nar- 
ration, continues  Dr.  Blair,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  re- 
markably concife,  which  renders  him  lively  and  agreeable  : 
though  in  lome  of  his  lpeeches  he  is  tedious.  He  is  every 
where  deferiptive,  and  deferiptive  by  means  of  thofe  well 
chofen  particulars,  which  form  the  excellency  of  deferip- 
tion.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  mag- 
nificence : 

“ Annuit  ; et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum.’*’ 

But  Homer,  in  deferibing  the  fame  thing,  gives  us  the  fable 
eye-brows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrolial  curls  (haken,. 
at  the  moment  when  he  gives  the  nod  ; and  thereby  renders 
the  figure  more  natural  and  lively.  In  drawing  our  at- 
tention to  any  interelting  objedt,  he  paints  it  in  a manner  to- 
our  fight.  The  (hot  of  Pandarns’  arrow,  which  broke 
the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  4th 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  inftance,  and,  above  all,  the  ad- 
mirable interview  of  Hedtor  with  x\ndromache  in  the  6tl* 
book,  where  all  the  circumftances  of  conjugal  and  parental, 
tendernefs  ; the  child  affrighted  with  his  father’s  helmet  and 
crelt,  and  clinging  to  the  nurfe  ; Hedtor  pulling  off  his. 
helmet,  taking  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  offering  up  a 
prayer  for  him  to  the  gods  Andromache  receiving  back 
the  child  with  a fmile  of  pleafure,  and  at  the  fame  inllant 
burlting  into  tears,.  Szy.~uotv  y.Xzo-ao-a,  as  it  is  finely  ex~ 
prefTed  in  the  original,  form  the  molt  natural  and  pkafing, 
picture  that  can  pofiibly  be  imagined.  Homer,  it-  is  ob- 
ferved,  particularly  excels  in  battles.  In  defenbing  thefe,, 
his  genius  is  molt  highly  difplayed,  iufoimich  that  Vir*- 
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gil’s  battles,  and  indeed  thofe  of  moll:  oilier  poets,  are 
cold  and  unanimated  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  Homer. 
No  poet  abounds  fo  much  with  fimilies.  Several  of  thefe 
are  extremely  beautiful  : filch  as  thofe,  of  the  fires  in  the 
Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  ftars  by  night  ; 
Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horfe  prancing  to 
the  river  ; and  Euphorbus  {lain,  to  the  flowering  fhrub  cut 
down  by  a hidden  blaft  ; all  which  are  among  the  fined 
poetical  paffages  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  His 
comparifons,  however,  are  not  reckoned  amon  g his  greateft 
beauties,  for  feveral  reafons  fuggeded  by  Dr.  Blair.  See 
Ledlures,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.  For  the  conduit  of  the  Iliad, 
fee  father  Bolfu,  Madam  Dacier,  and  M.  De  la  Motte. 

The  Iliad  is  divided  into  twenty-four  books,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Pliny  gives  us  an 
account  of  an  Iliad  written  on  fo  very  (lender  a paper,  that 
the  whole  might  be  contained  in  a nut-fhell. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Cambridge,  has  very  ftre- 
nuoufly  attempted  to  prove  Solomon  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  by  Mr.  Pope  is  well 
known.  This  tranflation,  though  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original,  and  though  thought  by  fome  to  have  occa- 
lionally  improved  even  Homer,  is  neverthelefs  no  o her  than 
Homer  modernized.  There  is,  as  Dr.  Blair  obferves,  no 
author  to  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  judice  in  a tran- 
flation than  Homer. 

ILIGATANGAN,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmall 
Philippine  illands,  N.  W.  of  Leyta.  N.  lat.  n°24'.  E. 
long.  124. 

iLIGNO  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  70  30'.  E.  long.  20°. 

ILII  OS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  one  of  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  os  innominatum.  See  Extremities. 

ILIJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir,  iituated  on  the  Euphrates  ; 60  miles 
W.  of  Diarbekir. 

ILIM,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes  in  N.  lat.  54°  20', 
and  runs  into  the  Angara,  near  Samakina,  N.  lat.  57' 23', 
E.  long.  102"  2'. 

ILIMSK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  Ilim,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfk,  in  the  environs  of  which  are  found  the 
moll  beautiful  black  fables;  152  miles  N.  of  Irkutfk.  N. 
lat.  56  30'.  E long.  103  56’. 

ILINSKA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena  ; 36  mi  es  N.E.  of  Kirenfk. 

ILINSKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk-;  8 miles  N.  of  Atcllinfk.  Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia, 
in  the  government  of  Tver;  32  miles  E. N.E.  of  Tver.— 
Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  ; 8 
miles  N.  of  Olgfkoi.  Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  river  Sula,  oppoiite  to  Tclie  - 
repovetz. 

ILION,  a town  of  Thibet ; 23  miles  W.NAV.  of  Hara- 
toube. 

ILION,  or  ILIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Troy. 

ILIPA,  Alcolka,  a town  of  Spain  in  Boetica,  N.  of 
Hifpalb,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Boetis.  Strabo  relates, 
that- the  environs  of  this  town  had  mines  of  filver.  Its  me- 
dals bear  the  head  of  a female,  fuppofed  to  be  Ceres,  with 
emblems  of  abundance. 

ILIPPE,  in  Botauv.  See  Bassia. 

ILIPULA,  Nieela,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Boetica,  W.  of  Tucci.  Livy  calls  it  Ilipa,  but 
Ptol  'my  and  Ml  D’  Anville  name  it  Ilipula. 

ILLS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Pafto. 
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ILISSIDES,  in  Mythology,  a furname  of  the  Mufes,  front 
the  river  Iliffus  in  Attica,  the  waters  of  which  were  reckoned 
facred. 

ILISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  At  tica,  called 
by  Pliny  “ locus  Iliffos.”  -Alfo,  a fmall  river  of  Attica,  on' 
the  route  from  Athens  to  Cyno-Sarges,  which  had  to  the  well 
a fmall  river  called  Eridanus.  This  river  was  confecrated  to 
the  Mufes  and  other  divinities. 

ILITA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Parvati,  confort 
of  Siva  ; fimilar,  perhaps,  to  Idiia,  which  fee. 

ILITHYA,  derived  from  eXsvSsu',  to  Jpring  from,  in  My- 
thology, the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  filter  of  Hebe,  who  pre- 
fided  over  deliveries.  This  goddefs  had  a temple  at  Rome,  in 
which  were  regiltered  the  birth  and  death  of  every  citizen  ; 
a cullom  efiablifhed  by  Servius  Tullius. 

ILTVILIHU,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  illands  to  a very  remarkable 
fpecies  of  birds,  common  in  that  country.  It  is  called  by 
fome  writers  coturnix  parvula  montana,  the  fmall  mountain 
quail,  and  it  is  indeed  a quail  in  all  the  characters  ; hut  it  is 
very  beautifully  variegated  in  its  colours,  and  is  fmaller  than 
afparrow.  It  lives  in  hilly  places,  and  is  a very  well  tafied 
bird.  See  Quail. 

ILIUM  Os,  Fractures  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Frac- 
ture. 

ILL,  l’,  in  Geography,  a liver  of  France,  which  rifes  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  near  Fernette,  and  runs 
into  the  Rhine  near  Strafburg  ; navigable  for  boats  from 
Schlettftat. 

ILLA,  in  Botany.  See  Callicarpa. 

ILLAHABAD,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoofian, 
in  the  drear  of  Mahur  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Neermul. 

ILLAHON,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 12  miles  S E.  of  Fay- 
011m. 

ILLAMBAZAR,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Bengal  ; 
23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nagore. 

ILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eaftcrn 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Teck,  containing  about  2000  inhabitants  ; 
12  miles  W.  of  Perpignan. 

Ii.le,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Dinge,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  joins  the  Vilaine  near 
Rennes. 

Ille  and  Vilaine,  a department  of  the  north-weft  re- 
gion of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Englifh  channel, 
and  the  department  of  the  Channel,  on  the  E.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayenne,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lower  Loire, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Morbihan  and  the 
North  coaft,  about  60  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
20  to  48  in  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  two  rivers  Ille  and  Vilaine,  which  unite  together 
at  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  department.  This  department 
contains  347  fquare  leagues,  and  488,603  inhabitants.  It  is 
divided  into  fix  diftriCts,  viz.  St.  Malo,  including  101,689 
inhabitants,  Fougeres,  76,377,  Vitre,  74,883,  Redon, 
66,707,  Montfort,  55,971,  and  Rennes,  113,376.  The 
number  of  cantons  is  43,  and  of  communes  352.  The 
contributions  amount  to  3,014,223  fr.  and  the  expences 
charged  upon  it  to  421,093  fr.  66  cent.  This  department, 
of  a clayey  foil  and  interfered  by  gentle  eminences,  is  in- 
differently fertile,  and  badly  cultivated  ; producing  fcanty 
crops  of  grain,  flax,  fruits,  and  good  paftures  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers.  The  fertile  marfh  of  Dol  is  reckon- 
ed the  Delta  of  the  territory.  There  are  confiderable  forells, 
mines  of  iron  and  lead,  quarries  of  ftone,  &c. 

ILLECEBR A,  in  Botany.  See  Sedum. 

ILLECEBRUM,  Iileccbra  of  Pliny,  pretty  or  enticing 
plants.  Linn.  Gen.  n.  290.  Reich.  313.  Schreb.  407.  Jufl, 
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8g.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  267.  (Corrigiola,  Dill.  Gen.  169.  Moehr 
xo6.  Paronychia,  Tourrief.  281.)  Clafs  and  order , Pentandria 
Mmogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hohracea,  Linn.  Amaranth] , Juff. 

Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  cartilaginous,  five- 
cornered  ; with  coloured  leaflets,  which  are  fharp  with  dif- 
tant  points,  permanent.  Cor.  none  St  am . Filaments  five, 

capillary,  within  the  calyx.  Anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Germen 
ovate,  fharp,  ending  in  a fliort  bifid  ftyle  ; ftigma  fimple, 
obtufe.  Perlc.  Capfule  roundifh,  acuminate,  both  ways 
five-valved,  one-celled,  covered  by  the  calyx.  Seed  Angle, 
roundifh,  (harp  on  both  iides,  very  large. 

Obf.  The  fruit  in  feveral  fpecies  is  different. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved,  cartilaginous.  Corolla  none. 
Stigma  fimple.  Capfule  five-valved,  one-feeded. 

1.  I.  brachiatum.  Linn.  Syil.247.  Reich.  1.  380  (Achy- 
ran tlies  brachiata  ; Linn.  Manx.  50.)  “ Stem  upright,  her- 
baceous, brachiate,  leaves  oppofite,  even,  annual.”  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  I ■ fangumohntum.  ( Aehyranth.es  fanguinolenta  ; Linn. 
Spec.  294.  Verbena  rubra;;  Rumph.  Amb.  7.  60.  t.  27. 
f.  2.)  “ Frutefcent-,  leaves  oppofite,  fpikes  compound, 
heaped.”  Perennial.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

-3.  I.  canarienfe.  Linn.  Syft.  248.  Suppl.  161  “ Shrub- 
by, leaves  elliptic,  acute,  ftipules  and  bradtes  ovate,  fliorter, 
panicles  terminating,  dichotomous.”  Found  on  the  ifland  of 
Teneriffe  by  Maffon. 

4.  I.  lanatum.  Linn.  Syft.  Reich.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
Lour.  Cochinch.  Vahl.  Symb.  (a.  Achyranthes  lanata ; Linn. 
Spec.  296.  Mill.  fig.  t.  x 1.  f.  1.  A.  villofa  ; For  lie.  Defer. 
.48.  n.  64.  Chenopodium,  Burm.  Zeyl.  t.  26.  f.  x.  Amaran- 
thus,  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  75. f.  8.  “ Spikes  fub-aggregate,  fliorter 
than  the  leaf,  branches  long,  rod-like.”  (3.  Great  woolly 
illecebrum.  “ Spikes  folitary,  on  fpx-eading  branchlets.”  y. 
with  round  leaves.  Retz.  Obf.  2.  13.  n.  28.  (3.  “ Leaves 
ovate,  fomewhat  hairy,  fpikes  lateral,  calyxes  woolly.” 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochinehina. 

5.  I.  javanicum.  Linn.  Syft.  Reich.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
(Calofia  lanata;  Linn.  Spec.  298.  Syft.  247.  Reich.  1. 
579.  Mill.  Diet.  n.  6.  Irefine  javanica ; Burm.  Ind. 
212  t.  65.  f.  2.  Amaranthus  albus  a. ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  10. 
f.  1.)  “Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentofe,  fpikes  cylindrical, 
numerous,  terminating.”  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

6 I.  verlicillatum.  Wnorled  knot-grafs.  Linn.  Spec. 
Reich.  Hort.  Cliff.  Hudf.  Angl.  Wither.  Arr.  FI.  Dan. 
Krock.  Siles.  (Corrigiola;  Dill.  Giff.  169.  Raii  Syn.  160. 
Paronychia  ferpyllifolia  paluftris  ; Vaill.  Par.  t.  13.  f.  7. 
Tournef.  par.  ed.  Angl.  2.  160.  Polygonum  ferp.  verticil!. 
Raii  Syn.  ed.  z.  160.  Pet.  Brit.  t.  10.  f.  7.  Polygala  re- 
pens ; Ger.  449.  1.  Emac.  X63.  Park.  Theat.  1333 

Nivea;  Bauh.  Pin.  213.  “ Flowers  in  whorls,  naked  ; items 
procumbent.”  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  in  wet  paf- 
Jures:  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  is  the  only  Britifh 
fpecies. 

7.  I.  fuffruticofum.  Shrubby  I.  or  knot-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
298.  Reich.  1.  381.  (Paronychia  hifpanica  fruticofa, 
myrtifoha  ; Tourn.  Inft.  308.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  n.  4.) 
“ Flowers  lateral,  folitary,  items  fuffruticofe.”  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

8.  I.  cymofum.  Linn.  Sp.  and  Syft.  Reich.  Ger.  Prov. 
337.  3.  (Polygonum  capitulis  ad  genicixla  echinatis  ; Bocc. 
Sic.  41.  t 20.  f.  3.  Raii  Hift.  214.)  “ Spikes  cymed,  di- 
redted  one  way,  item  diffufed.”  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
F'rance,  the  ifle  of  Elbe,  and  Portugal. 

9.  I.  artftatum.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  290.  “ Flowers 

fubfafcicled,  leaves  lanceolate,  filky,  awned.”  Native  of 
the  Canary  iilands.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

xo.  I.  Paronychia.  Mountain  I.  or  knot-grafs.  Linn- 
Sp.  Reich.  Ger.  Prov.  (I.  fei-pillifolium ; Viliars,  Dauplx.  2- 
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358?  an  polygonifolium,  ejufd.337?  Herniaria;  Linn.  Hort. 
Cliff.  41.  Upi.  34.  Polygonum  minus  candicans;  Bauh.  Pin. 
281.  P.  montanum niveum ; Park.  Theat.  443.  1.)  “Fiovvers 
fenced  with  firming  bradtes,  items  procumbent,  leaves  even.” 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

xi.  I.  divaricatum.  Forked  I.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  291. 
“ Flowers  bradted,  fubfafcicled,  peduncles  dichotomous, 
panicled,  leaves  ovate-oblong,  petioled.”  Native  of  the 
Canary  iilands.  Flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

x 2.  I,  capitatum.  Linn.  Reich.  Villars.  Ger..  Prov. 
(Herniaria  eredta  ; Sauv.  Monfp.  129.  Paronychia  nar- 
boneniis  eredta ; Tournef.  Inft.  308.  Polygonum  minus 
candicans.  See.  Magn.  Monfp.  P.  montan.  niv.  minimum  ; 
Lob.  Ic.  420.)  “ Flowers  with  Aiming  bradtes,  hiding  ter- 
minating heads,  items  fomewhat  eredt,  leaves  ciliate,  villofe 
underneath.”  Native  of  Provence,  Spain,  and  the  Le- 
vant. 

13.  I.  benghalenfe.  Linn.  Reich.  “ Stem  upright,  her- 
baceous, leaves  alternate  and  oppofite,  lanceolate,  pubef- 
cent.”  Native  of  Bengal,  Java,  Sec.  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

14.  I.  arabicum.  Linn.  Reich.  (Corrigiola  aibella ; 

Forik.  Defer.  207.  n.  31.)  “ Flowers  fcattered,  heaped, 

bradtes  fhining,  equalling  them,  items  procumbent.”  Found 
jn  Arabia  by  Forfkhal. 

13.  T.  achyrantha.  Linn.  Reich.  (Achyranthes  repens ; 
Linn.  Sp.  ed.  1.  Achyracantha  repens,  fol.  Bliti  paliidi ; 
Dill.  Elth.  8.  t.  7.  f.  7.)  “ Stems  creeping,  hairy,  leaves 

ovate,  mucronate  ; one  oppofite,  fmaller,  heads  fubglo- 
bular,  fomewhat  fpinv.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

16.  I.  polygonoides.  Linn.  Reich.  ( Gomphrena  polygo- 
noides;  Linn.  Sp.  ed.  1.  Herniaria;  Brown.  Jam.  Ama- 
ranthoides;  Herm.  Parad.  Sloan.  Jam.  Raii  Suppl.  Ama- 
ranthoides ; Plum.  Ic.  94.  t.  21.  f.  2.  “Stems  creeping, 
l-ough-habed,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  petioled,  heads  orbi- 
culate,  naked.”  Native  of  America  on  fea-flioi'es. 

17.  I .ficoideum.  Linn.  Reich.  Jacq.  Amer.  Pedk.  43- 
t.  90.  (Gomphrena  ficoidea  ; Linn.  Syft.  Jacq.  Amer. 
Amaranthoides  marina,  See.  Plum.  Sp.)  “ Stems  creeping, 
fmooth,  leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  petioled,  heads  orbicu- 
late,  pubefeent.”  Native  of  America,  on  the  coaft  ; now 
wild  in  Spain.  A noxious  weed  in  Martinico. 

15.  L feffile.  Linn.  Reich.  Vahl.  Symb.  Lour.  Co- 
chinch. (Gomphrena  feffilis  ; Linn.  Sp.  ed.  1.  Alter  - 
nanthera  ; Forik.  Defer.  28.  Amaranthus  humilis  ; Burm. 
Zeyl.  Amaranthoides  humile  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  Olus  Squil- 
larum;  Rumph.  Amb.  6.  37.  t.  13.  f.  1.  Coluppa;  Rheed. 
Mai.  10.  21.  t.  9.)  “ Stems  creeping,  bifarioufly  tomentofe, 
leaves  lanceolate,  fubfeffile,  heads  oblong,  fmooth.”  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  wet  places  about  Canton  in  China. 
Flowers  from  July  to  October. 

19  I . vermiculatum.  Linn.  Reich.  ( Gomphrena  vermi- 
cularis;  Linn.  Sp.  Brown  Jam.  Caraxeron  humile ; Vaill. 
Adt.  Par.  1722.  Amaranthoides  humile,  &c.  Herm.  Parad. 
t.  13.  Amarantho  affinis,  Sec.  Brevn.  Pxodr.  2.  Trifohi 
fpica  crithmum  marinum  non  fpinofum  brafilienfe  ; Raii 
Hift.  1,31.)  “ Stemscreeping,  fmooth,  leaves  fubcylindric, 
flefhy,  heads  oblong,  fmooth,  terminating.”  Native  of 
Brazil  and  Curagoa;  Jamaica,  and  thefandy  fliores  of  South 
America. 

20.  I.  alfmefolium.  Linn.  R.eich.  Paronychia  hifpanica 
fupina  aliinifolia,  capitulis  minoribus  ; Tournef.  Inft.  308. 
“ Stems  diffufed,  leaves  ovate,  flowers  heaped,  bradtes 
fhining.”  Native  of  Spain. 

21.  I . frutefeens.  L’  Merit  Stirp.  Nov.  4.  73.  t.  37, 
“ Stem  llirubby,  diffufed,  dichotomous,  leaves  oppofite, 
mealy.”  Flowers  axxd  ripens  its  feeds  in.  fummer.  The  Eaft 
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Indian  I Monfont  a has  elegant  fpikes  of  reddifh  flower?.  The 
•whole  genus  requires  revifion,  and  a companion  w ith  Her- 
■maria,  Celof.a , &c. 

I’he  7th,  8th,  10th,  and  12th  fpecies,  which  are  natives 
of  the  louth  of  Europe,  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  on  a 
bed  of  light  earth  in  the  beginning  of  April.  When  the 
•plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  either  into 
pots,  or  a warm  dry  border,  watering  and  (hading  them, 
till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In  an  ordinary  winter  they 
will  live  in  England  in  the  open  air.  Thofe  that  are  in  pots 
-fliould,  in  fevere  winters,  be  placed  in  a common  frame,  fo 
•as  to  enjoy  the  open  air  in  mild  weather,  and  be  fcreened 
•from  frolt.  They  may  be  alio  increafed  by  cuttings,  which, 
•taken  off  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  a fhady  border, 
will  in  two  months  put  out  roots  ; in  moift  weather  they 
may  bo  tranfplanted,  and  treated  as  the  old  plants.  The 
-reft,  4,  Sec,  being  natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
and  other  hot  climates,  are  tender  and  will  not  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England  ; their  feeds  muft  therefore  be  fown 
-on  a hot-bed  in  fpring  ; and  afterwards,  if  they  are  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  their  branches  will  put  out 
roots,  by  which  they  may  be  propagated  in  plenty. 

ILLEGITIMATE  Birth,  or  Delivery,  in  Law.  See 
Delivery,  and  Abortion'. 

ILLENAS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola  ; feven  miles  N.  of  St.  Domingo. 

ILLESEAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  fttuated 
-about  midway  in  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Madrid  ; con- 
-taining  two  parifhes  and  three  convents  ; 15  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Madrid. 

ILLEVIABLE,  in  Law,  a debt  or  duty  which  cannot, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  levied. 

The  word  nihil  is  ufually  fet  on  a debt,  or  due,  that 
is  illeviable. 

ILLIBERIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fmce  called  Helena, 
a town  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  t he  Pyrenees,  upon  the  fea- 
coaft  towards  the  eaft  ; now  Elne. 

ILLICI,  or  Illice,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarrago- 
nenfis,  upon  the  gulf  called  “ Illicitanns  Sinus.’’ 

ILLICIUM,  ab  illiciendo,  in  Botany,  denoting  an  inticing 
plant,  from  its  being  very  fragrant  and  aromatic.  Linn. 
Gen.  n.  61 1.  Reich.  746.  Schreb.  940.  Mant.167.  Ellis 
in  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1770.  Gaertn.  t.  69.  Juff.  280.  Clafs 
and  order,  Polyandria  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coadunata, 
Magnolia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fix-leaved,  deciduous,  the  three 
inferior  leaflets  oval ; the  three  fuperior  alternate  ones  narrower 
and  refembling  petals.  Cor.  Petals  many  (27),  difpofed  in 
a triple  feries  ; the  nine  inferior  obtufe,  concave,  the  nine 
midd'e  fhorter  and  narrower  ; the  interior  nine  Hill  fhorter 
and  narrower.  Siam.  Filaments  very  many  (30),  fhort,  de- 
preffed  ; anthers  upright,  oblong,  obtufe,  emarginate.  Pijl. 
Germens  very  many  (20),  difpofed  in  a circle,  ending  in 
very  fhort  fpreading  ftyles  ; ftigmas  at  the  upper  fide  of 
-the  ftyle,  oblong.  Peric.  Capfules  feveral  (commonly  eight, 
Loureir.),  ovate,  comprefled,  bard,  fpreading  into  a circle, 
"bivalve,  (one-valved,  L.  opening  at  the  upper  edge,  G.) 
Seed  folitary,  ovate,  rather  comprefled,  gloffiy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fix-leaved.  Petals  27.  Capfules  feve- 
ral, difpofed  in  .a  circle,  bivalve,  one-feeded. 

1.  I.  anifatum,  yellow-flowered  anifeed-tree.  Linn.  Sp. 
664.  Sy II.  307.  Reich.  2.  624.  Gaertn.  Frudt.  x.  338. 
Lour.  Cochinch.  353.  Thunb.  Jap.  233.  Berg.  Mat. 
Med.  314.  (Zingi  frudtus  ftellatus  f.  Anifum  Indicum  j 
Bauh.  Hift.  1.  483.  Somo  vulgo  fkimmi ; Kaempf.  Amoen. 
880.  t.  881.)  “ Flowers  yellow.”  This  plant  is  ftomachic 

and  carminative,  and  is  ufed  in  the  Eaftern  countries  in  the 
colic,  rheumatifm,  See.  In  China  it  is  ufed  for  feafoning 


fweet  difhes.  In  Japan  they  place  bundles  and  garlands  of 
the  anifeed-tree  in  their  temples  before  their  idols,  and  on 
the  tombs  of  their  friends.  They  alfo  ufe  the  powdered 
bark  as  incenfe  to  their  idols. 

2.  T . Jloridanum,  red-flowered  anifeed-tree.  Linn.  Reich. 
Ellis  in  Phi).  Tranf.  1770,  vol.  60.  p.  324.  Gaertn.  Fruft. 
1.  339.  Hortus  Kewenf.  2.  p.  250.  “ Flowers  red.” 

Native  of  Florida. 

The  anifeed-tree  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if  they 
can  be  procured  ; or  by  laying  down  the  young  branches  1 
or  by  cuttings  which  ftrike  freely.  It  requires  the  fame 
treatment  as  Gardenia  ; which  fee. 

ILLIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diltr:<ft  of  Chartres  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Chartres. 
The  place  contains  2617  inhabitants,  in  9383  cantons,  on 
232-  kiliometres  and  20  communes. 

ILLIMANI,  a mountain  of  Peru,  near  La  Paz,  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  gold. 

ILLINITIONS,  in  Geology,  is  ufed  by  Mr.  Kirwan 
(Geolog.  Effays,  p.  132.)  to  denote  the  divided  mafies  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore,  thought  by  Buffon  and  others,  with- 
out fuihcient  reafon,  to  owe  their  origin  to  decayed  vegeta- 
bles. 

ILLINOIS,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North  America, 
about  20  miles  long  and  five  broad  in  the  middle.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  country  are  called  Illinois  Indians. 
The  number  of  warriors  is  about  260.  N.  lat.  40^  33  . W. 
long.  89°  18'. 

Illinois,  or  Mini,  a river  which  rifes  from  the  lake  Il- 
linois, and  runs  into  the  Mifiilfippi,  N.  lat.  3 8°  40'.  W.  long. 
92°  12'.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  particularly 
on  the  S.E.  fide,  are  perhaps  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  N. 
America.  They  produce,  in  the  moll  luxuriant  plenty, 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
hops,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  dyeing  roots,  medicinal 
plants,  Sec.  Here  alfo  are  found  large  forefts  of  hiccory,  oak, 
cedar,  mulberry  trees,  See.  Savannas,  or  natural  meadows, 
are  both  numerous  and  extenfive.  On  the  N.W.  fide  of  this 
river  are  a coal  mine,  half  a mile  in  extent,  and  two  fait 
ponds,  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  feveial  feet  in 
depth.  The  Illinois  furnifhes  a communication  with  lake 
Michigan,  by  Chiago  river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois 
are  two  portages  not  exceeding  in  length  four  miles.  The 
whole  length  of  the  river  from  the  fource  of  Theakiki, 
which  is  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  op- 
pofite  to  fort  Jofeph  on  the  N.,  is  480  miles.  The  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, in  1793,  a tra<^  °f  Lnd  12  miles  fquare,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  alfo  a traft  6 miles  fquare, 
near  the  fouth  end  of  Illinois  lake.  This  lake  is  merely  a 
dilatation  of  the  river,  and  is  fituated  about  240  miles  below 
the  fource  of  Theakiki,  and  43  below  the  fait -ponds. 

ILLISIO,  in  Surgery,  a bruife  or  contufion. 

ILLITLRATURE,  in  Law  ; if  an  illiterate  man  be 
to  fea!  a deed,  be  is  not  bound  to  do  it,  if  none  be  prefent 
to  read  it,  if  required  : and  reading  a deed  falfe  will  make 
it  void.  (2  Rep.  3.  11.)  A man  may  plead  non  ejl  factum 
to  a deed  read  falfe  ; as  when  a releafe  of  an  annuity  was 
read  to  an  illiterate  perfon,  as  a releafe  for  the  arrears  only. 
Sec.  agreed  to  be  releafed.  (Moore,  148.)  If  there  is  a 
time  limited  for  a perfon  to  feal  a writing  ; in  fuch  cafe 
illiterature  fhall  be  no  excufe  ; becaufe  he  might  provide 
a fkilful  man  to  intlrudf  him  : but  when  he  is  obliged  to 
feal  it  upon  requeft,  Sec.  there  he  fhall  have  convenient  time 
to  be  intruded.  2 Nelfon’s  Abr.  94 6. 

ILLITURGI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Bcctics, 
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fituated  towards  the  N.E.  upon  the  Boetis. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Hifpariia  Tarragonenlis,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ebrus. 

ILLOK,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  lituated  on  the  Danube  ; 
16  miles  W.  of  Peterwaradin.  N.  lat.  430  23'.  E.  long. 

15  8'. 

ILLORA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada; 

16  miles  N.  of  Loja. 

ILLOSIS,  from  ■ciXw,  to  turn  round,  in  Surgery,  a dif- 
tcrtion  of  the  eyes. 

ILLUMINATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  aft 
of  a luminous  body,  or  a body  that  emits  light ; fometimes, 
alio,  the  (late  of  an  opaque  body  that  receives  it. 

Illumination,  Circle  of.  See  Circle. 

ILLUMINATIVE  lunar  month.  See  Month. 

ILLUMINATORS,  artifts  whofe  province  it  was,  by  a 
kind  of  miniature  painting,  to  embellifh  books  with  ornament- 
ed  letters  and  fmall  paintings.  The  practice  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a Church  term,  anciently 
applied  to  luch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm. 

This  name  was  occafioned  by  a ceremony  in  the  baptifm 
of  adults  which  confided  in  putting  a lighted  taper  in  the 
hand  of  the  perfon  baptized,  as  a fymbol  of  the  faith  and 
grace  he  had  received  in  the  facrament. 

Illumined,  Illuminati,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a feft  of 
heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,  and 
were  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Alamhrados. 

Their  principal  doftrines  were,  that,  by  means  of  a fub- 
lime  manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  fo  perfeft  a date,  that  they  had  no  occafion  for 
ordinances,  facraments,  or  good  works  : and  that  they  could 
give  way,  even  to  the  vileft  aftions,  without  fin. 

The  feft  of  the  illumined  was  revived  in  France  in  the 
year  1634,  and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Guerinets,  or 
difciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  who  together  made  but  one 
body,  called  alio  illumined  : but  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued 
by  Louis  XIII.  that  they  were  foon  deftroyed. 

The  brothers  of  the  Rofy  Crofs  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
Illumined.  S:e  Rosycrucian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  of  a 
certain  rank.  It  was  firll  given  to  the  moll  diltinguifhed 
among  the  knights  who  had  a right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus  : 
afterwards,  thole  were  entitled  illuftrious  who  held  the  firll 
rank  among  thofe  called  honorati ; that  is,  the  prsefefti  prae- 
torii,  prsefefti  urhis,  treafurers,  comites,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the  il- 
luftres : as  in  Spain,  they  have  grandees'  of  the  firll  and 
fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illuftres,  whom  they 
called  great,  major ei  ; and  others  lefs,  called  illujlrcs  minores. 
For  miiance,  the  prcefeftus  prtetorii  was  a degree  below  the 
mailer  of  the  offices,  though  they  were  both  illuftres. 

The  novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh  as  far  as  five  kinds 
of  illuftres;  among  whom,  the  Illujlres  a'dminijlratores  bear 
tlic  firll  rank. 

ILLYRIA,  Illy ricum,  or  Illyris,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Europe,  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
not  been  precife'y  afeertained.  It  was  wholly  contained 
between  the  rivers  Naro  or  Narenta  and  Drilo.  Some 
authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
extend  the  limits  of  this  country  fo  as  to  include  Liburnia 
and  Dalmatia,  which  fee  refpeftively.  JVL  D’Anville  has 
afiigned  to  Illyricum  the  whole  c’ountry  which  lies  between 
Itiria  and  the  irnall  river  Avfia,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Drilo  ; but  he  ohferves,  that  the  Illyric  nations  extend  much 
farther.  The  rivers  of  Illyricum  are  the  Arfia,  forming 
the  boundary  of  Italy,  Oeneus,  Tedanius,  Titius,  Naro,  and 
prim:.",  or  Drilo.  'i'he  mountains  form  an  elevated  and 
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extenfive  chain,  feparating  Illyricum  from  Pannonia.  Part 
of  this  chain  bears  the  name  of  Albius  or  Albanus  Mons, 
and  confidered  as  a kind  of  continuation  of  the  Carnic 
Alps,  traverfes  Illyricum  through  its  whole  length  from 
W.  to  E.,  as  far  as  mount  Scardus  in  Dardania.  The  fea 
coaft  is  covered  with  a number  of  ifiands.  It  appears  from 
an  infeription  of  Gruter,  that  Illyricum  was  divided  by 
Auguilus  into  two  provinces,  the  Superior  and  Inferior ; 
but  the  fituation  of  each  is  left  doubtful  by  ancient  hiftorians 
and  geographers.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  whole  of 
Illyricum  was  divided  into  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia  ; and  it 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia,  part  of  it  having  Iftria 
on  the  weft  ; on  the  E.  by  Moefia  Superior,  and  bn  the  S.  by 
Macedonia,  and  alfo  on  the  coaft  by  the  Adriatic  gulf.  In 
the  feas  that  wafhed  the  coafts  of  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia 
there  were  feveral  illands,  called  the  Illyric  illands. 

ILM,  or  Stadt-Ilm,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Schvvartzburg  Rudolftadt,  on  the  11m  ; 14 
miles  S.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  50  ’ 46'.  E.  long.  1 1°  9'. 

ILM  AWAY,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  ol  the  illand  of 
Samar.  N-lat.  110  39'.  E.  long.  124°  50'. 

ILMEN,  a lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Novo- 
gorod,  on  which  Hands  the  ancient  city  of  this  name,  about 
48  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  18  wide. 

ILMENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg,  on  the  fide  of  the  Elbe,  near  which  are  fome  mines 
of  filver  and  copper  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Scbmalkalden. 

ILM1NSTER,  a market  town  and  parifti  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Abdick,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England.  It 
contained,  in  the  year  1800,  366  lioufes,  and  2045  inhabit- 
ants. This  place  appears  to  have  been  of  fome  note  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  : for  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  gave 
the  church  and  manor  to  the  abbey  of  Michelney,  in  this 
county.  To  this  monafteiy  it  continued  annexed  till  the 
diffolution  of  religious  houfes  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
This  monarch  granted  it  to  Edward,  earl  of  Plereford  ; but 
on  this  nobleman’s  attainder,  in  1551,  Ilminfter  reverted  to 
the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Seymour 
family,  and  in  1793  belonged  to  John  Planning,  efq.  of  Bar- 
rington court.  The  church  is  a large  handfome  edifice,  and 
was  made  prebendal  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  I.  Among 
other  monuments  it  contains,  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Ni- 
cholas and  Dorothy  Wadham,  the  founders  of  a college 
in  Oxford,  bearing  their  name.  In  this  church  were  four 
chantries,  refpeftively  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Catharine, 
the  Holy  Crofs,  and  St.  John  the  Baptift.  The  town  con- 
fills  of  two  principal  ilreets,  one  of  which  extends  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  ; and  the  other  about  half  a mile.  In  the  year 
1491  a fire  confirmed  feveral  houfes  here.  Previous  to  the 
Norman  conqueft  this  town  was  privileged  with  a market. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a commodious  market-houfe, 
or  town-hall  ; alfo  a long  range  of  fhambles.  The  cloth 
manufafture  formerly  flouriftied  here  to  a very  great  de- 
gree ; and  at  prefent  a confiderable  bulineis  prevails  in  the 
manufaftory  of  narrow  cloths.  A free  German  fchool  was 
founded  here  in  the  year  1550  by  Humphrey  Walrond  and 
Henry  Greenfield.  Since  the  firll  endowment  the  revenues 
have  been  greatly  increafed  by  fubfequent  benefaftions. 
This  parifti  is  divided  into  five  tithings,  and  comprehends 
eight  hamlets.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  an 
annual  fair  is  held  the  laft  Wednefday  in  Auguii.  Collin- 
fon’s  Hiltory,  &c.  of  Somerfetfhire,  vol.  i. 

ILMOLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 44  miles  N.E.  of  Chriilianftadt. 

ILOCCOS,  a province  of  the  illand  of  Lu$on. 

ILOMANTZ,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Kuopio. 

ILORCIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , Lorca,  a'  town  of 
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Hither  Spain,  towards  the  weft  of  Carthago  Nova,  called 
by  Pliny  “ Monumentum  Scipicnis.” 

I LOP  I,  in  Geography. , a town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Black  fea';  14  miles  S.E.  of  Ifgaur.  N.  iat.  40°  8'. 
E.  long.  40°  42'. 

ILSBO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Helfinn. 
land;  9 miles  N.  of  Hudwickfwall. 

1LSLEY,  East,  or  Market  ///key,  anciently  Hulchjl y,  or 
Hihlefiey,  is  a fmall  market  town  in  the  hundred  of  Compton, 
Berkfhire,  England.  It  is  53  miles  diftant  from  London  ; 
and  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  year  1801,  as  con- 
taining 1 14  houfes  and  512  inhabitants.  A weekly  market 
is  held  on  Wednefdays,  and  it  lias  two  fairs  annually.  But  the 
town  is  principally  noticed  for  its  fheep  market,  which,  next 
to  that  of  the  metropolis,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  large  ft  in 
England.  It  commences  on  Wednefday,  in  Eafter  week, 
and  continues  to  be  held  every  alternate  Wednefday  till  Mid- 
fummer.  This  market  of  late  years  has  become  of  the  firft 
importance  ; the  annual  average  of  fheep  fold  being  upwards 
of  250,000,  comprifing  lambs,  tegs,  wethers,  and  ewes.  The 
principal  pur  chafers  are  the  fanners  of  Hertfordfhire  and 
Buckinghamfhire,  in  which  counties  they  are  afterwards 
fatted  for  the  London  market.  At  Kates-Gore,  in  the 
pariftt  of  Eaft  Ilfle'y,  were  large  ftables,  built  by  William, 
duke  of  Cumberland.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  voh  i. 

ILST,  or  Ylst,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Friefland,  defended  by  a ditch  filled  with  waters  by  the 
river  Weymer;  12  miles  N.E.  of  Stavercn. 

ILSTORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ; 27 
miles  S.S.E  of  Gotheborg. 

ILTEN,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Luneberg ; 16 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Zelle. 

ILTER1B,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo  ; 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Aleppo. 

ILUA,  in  Ancient  Geography , called  alfo  AZtolia,  an 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coaft  of  Etruria.  See 
Elba. 

ILUCHANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rtiffia,  in  the 
government  of  Upha ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Menzelinlk. 

ILUCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hither  Spain, 
belonging  to  the  Oretani. 

ILU-MULU,  in  Botany.  See  Spinifex. 

ILUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  Baititani.  Ptol. 

ILURBIDA,  a town  of  Spam,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  in 
the  country  of  the  Carpetani.  Ptol. 

ILWILTZ  KOLSTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Skonen  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Chriftianftadt. 

ILY,  in  Botany.  See  Arundo  bamlos. 

ILYE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the 
river  Marcs  ; 32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Weifenburg. 

ILZA,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Radom. 

IMABARI,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Xicoeo.  N.  Iat.  34°.  10'.  E.  long.  1 14  20'. 

IMAGE,  Imago,  in  Optics,  a natural,  lively  reprefenta- 
tion  of  an  objeft,  oppofed  to  a fmooth,  weli-polilhed  furface, 
or  mirror. 

The  Latin  word,  imago,  comes  originally  from  the  Greek 
imitari , to  imitate,  or  mimic. 

Image,  taken  more  largely,  denotes  the  fpecfre,  or  ap- 
pearance, of  an  object ; whether  by  reflection  or  refradtion. 

In  all  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is  of  the  fame  magnitude 
as  the  objedt  ; and  appears  as  far  behind  the  mirror,  as  the 
cbjedt  is  before  it. 

In  convex  mirrors,  the  image  appears  lefs  than  the  objedl  ; 
and  farther  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity  than 
from  the  point  of  reflection. 


Mr.  Molyneux  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the 
diameter  of  an  image,  projected  in  the  diftinCt  bafe  of  a con- 
vex mirror  ; as  the  diftance  of  the  objeCt  from  the  mirror 
is  to  the  diftance  from  the  image  to  the  ulafs  ; fo  is  the 
diameter  of  the  objeCt  to  the  diameter  of  the  image.  See 
Lens,  Mirror,  Reflection,  and  Refraction. 

Image  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  trace,  or  mark,  which  outward 
objects  imprefs  on  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Idea. 

Image  alfo  fignifies  an  artificial  reprefentation  performed 
by  man  ; as  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  the  like.  In  which 
fenfe  the  word  is  now  generally  ufed  in  (peaking  of  things 
holy,  or  imagined  to  be  fo. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their  anceftors 
with  a great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and  had  them  carried 
in  procefiion  at  their  funerals  and  triumphs  : thefe  were 
commonly  made  of  wax,  or  wood  ; though  fometimes  of 
marble,  or  brals.  They  placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of 
their  houfes ; and  they  were  to  llay  there,  even  if  the 
houfe  happened  to  be  fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to 
dilplace  them.  Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought 
them  into  the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he 
added  inferiptions  to  them,  (hewing  the  origin  o(  the  per- 
rons reprefented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achievements. 

It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all  who  had  the  images 
of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have  them  carried  at 
their  funerals  ; this  was  a thing  only  granted  to  fuch  as  had 
honourably  difeharged  themfelves  of  their  offices  ; for  thofe 
who  failed  in  this  refpeft  forfeited  that  privilege  ; and  in  cafe 
they  had  been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were 
broken  to  pieces. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images,  and  do  not  fo 
much  as  fuffer  any  llatues  or  figures  in  their  houfes,  much 
lefs  in  their  fynagogues,  or  places  of  worfhip. 

The  uie  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that  have  been 
a long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  re- 
corded by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians,  for  the  full 
three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth,  neither  worfhipped  images  nor  tiled  them  in  their 
worfhip.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the  Popifh  divines 
maintain,  that  the  life  and  worfhip  of  images  were  as  an- 
cient as  the  Chrift ian  religion  itfelf ; to  prove  this,  they 
allege  a decree,  Lid  to  have  been  made  in  a council  held 
by  t lie  apoftles  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  objtbl  of  their  worfhip,  to  make 
images  of  Chrift  and  worfhip  them.  (Baron,  ad  an.  102.) 
But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree  till  700  years  after 
the  apoftolic  times  after  the  difpute  about  images  had  com- 
menced. The  firft  inftance  that  occurs  in  any  credible 
author  of  images  among  Chriftians,  is  that  recorded  by 
Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c 10.  of  certain  cups,  or  chalices,  as 
Bellarmine  pretends,  on  which  was  reprefented  the  parable 
of  the  good  fhepherd  carrying  the  loft  fheep  on  his  fhoulders  : 
but  this  inftance  only  proves,  that  the  church,  at  that  time, 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments  of 
cups  or  chalices.  Another  inftance  is  taken  from  Eufe- 
bius,  Hill.  EccJ.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  who  lays,  that  in  his 
time,  there  were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in  the  city 
of  Paneas,  or  C'.cfarea  Philippi  ; the  one  of  a woman  on 
her  knees,  with  her  arms  ft  retched  out,  the  other  of  a 
man  over-againft  her,  with  his  hands  extended  to  receive 
her  ; thefe  ftatues  were  faid  to  be  the  images  of  out  Sa- 
viour, and  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  iffue  of  blood. 
From  the  foot  of  the  ltatue  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  fays 
the  hiltorian,  fprung  up  an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  focn  as 
it  grew  to  touch  the  border  of  his  garment,  was  faid  to 
cure  all  forts  of  diftempers.  Eufebius,  however,  vouches 
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nan?  of  thefe  tilings  : nay,  he  fuppofes  that  the  woman  ments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane,  at  Gonfiau- 
who  eredfed  this  ftatue  of  our  Saviour  was  a Pagan,  and  tinople. 

aferibes  it  to  a Pagan  cuftoni.  Farther,  Philoftorgius,  Eccl.  The  method  of  catting  images,  & c.  among  the  Hindoos, 
Hilt.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  exprefsly  fays,  that  this  ltatue  was  is  in  the  ufual  itile  of  fimplicity,  that,  with  the  little  variety 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Chriftians,  but  that  they  paid  of  tools  obferved  to  be  in  ufe,  ha®  been  lo  frequently  re- 
no  kind  of  worfliip  to  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chrif-  marked  of  ealtern  people.  The  following  paragraph  from 
tians  to  worfliip  brafs  or  any  other  matter.  The  primitive  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  deferiptive  of  this  procefs  of  Indian 
Chnllians  abftained  from  the  worfhip  of  images,  not,  as  metallurgy.  “ The  reafon  why  an  exadl  duplicate  of  an 
the  Papitts  pretend,  from  tendernefs  to  heathen  idolaters,  image  is  a proof  cf  its  not  being  of  Hindoo  workman fhip, 
but  becaufe.  they  thought  it  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  make  will  appear  in  the  defeription  of  their  mode  of  calling  in 
any  images  of  the  Deity.  (Jullin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  metals.  Firit,  the  artiil  makes  in  wax  the  exadl  model,  in 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.  Strom.  1.  and  Protr.  p.  46.  Aug.  every  particular,  of  his  intended  fubjedt,  be  it  what  it  may, 
de  Civit.  Dei.  iib.  vii.  c.  y.  and  lib.lv.  c.  32.  Id.de  Fide  whether  an  image  of  a deity,  or  the  hinge  of  a box:  over 
et  Symp.  c.  7.  Ladlant.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  12.  this  he  platters  a covering  of  fine  clay,  well  moiftened  and 
A.rnob.  lib.  vi.  p.  202.)  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  mixed,  leaving  an  aperture  at  lbme  part  ; when  dry  it  is  put 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that,  on  a fire,  with  the  hole  downwards,  and  the  wax,  of  courfe, 
by  the  fecond  commandment,  the  arts  of  painting  and  en-  melts  out.  The  platter  is  now  a mould,  and  receives  at  the 
graving  were  rendered  unlawful  to  a Chriftian,  ftyiing  them  aperture  the  molten  metal,  giving  it  externally,  when  coo!, 
evil  and  wicked  arts.  (Tert.  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clem.  Alex,  the  exact  form  of  its  own  concavity  ; in  other  words,  of  its 
Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum,  lib.  vi.  original  waxen  model.  The  platter  or  crutt,  or  mould,  is 
p.  182  ) The  ufe  of  images  in  churches,  as  ornaments,  was  now  broken  off,  and  the  image  (fay)  is  produced  fometimes 
firtt  introduced'  bv  fome  Chrittians  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  fufficiently  corredt  to  require  no  after-polifiiing.  The  beau- 
of  the  fourth  century  ; but  the  practice  was  condemned,  tiful  fpecimens  of  Hindoo  mythology  call  at  Benares,  under 
as  a dangerous  innovation,  in  a council  held  at  Eliberis-in  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr.  Wilkins  and  fome  Pandits,  have 
305.  Epiphanius,  in  a letter  preferved  by  Jerome  (tom.  ii.  never  iiiice  received  the  leatt  polifli  or  filing  ; but  are  now 
ep.  6.),  bears  ftrong  teftimeny  againft  images,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  India-houfe  mufeum,  exadlly  as  they  made  their 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firtt  Ieonoclatts.  The  cuilom  firtt  appearance  from  the  mould  : from  thefe  claffical  fubjedls 
of  admitting  pidlures  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches,  feveral  ot  my  plates  have  been  engraved, 
for  this  was  the  firtt  fource  of  image  worfliip,  was  rare  “ That  Plindoo  calls  have  but  little  mufcular  expreffion,  is 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  ; but  became  com-  not,  perhaps,  to  be  confidered  altogether  as  defective,  or  at- 
rrton  in  the  fifth  : however,  they  were  ftill  confidered  only  tributed  to  want  of  (kill  in  the  artitts.  The  human  fubjedt 
as  ornaments;  and,  even  in  this  view,  they  met  with  very  with  them  is  rounder  and  plumper,  lefs  marked  by  angles  and 
coiifiderabie  oppofition.  In  the  following  century  the  cuftom  mufcles,  than  the  harder  and  ruder  perlons  of  higher  lati- 

of  thus  adorning  churches  became  alinott  univerfal,  both  in  tudes,  who,  of  courfe,  exhibit  more  “ nerve  and  pith.” 

the  E \!’c  and  Wei.  Pctavius  exprefsly  fays  (De  Incar.  The  models  from  which  Hindoo  founders  have  borrowed 
lilt.  xv.  cap.  14.),  that  no  ftatues  were  yet  allowed  in  the  their  forms,  partake  more  of  the  roundnefs  of  Apollo,  than 
churches;  becaufe  they  bore  too  near  a refemblance  to  the  of  the  mufcle  of  Hercules.”  Hin.  Pan.  p.  420. 
idols  of  the  Gentiles.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  Image,  in  Rhetoric,  alfo  fignifies  a lively  defeription  of 
or  beginning' of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  in-  any  thing  in  a difeourfe. 

trod  iced  by  way  cf  ornament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  Images,  in  difeourfe,  are  defined,  by  Longinus,  to  be,  in 
devotion,  began  to  be  adtually  vvorfliipped.  However,  it  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreffions,  and 
continued  to  be  the  dodtrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth  which  prefent  a kind  of  pidture  to  the  mind, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  that  images  But,  in  the.  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images  are  fuch 
were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and  not  as  objects  difeourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a kind  of  enthufiafm, 
of  worfliip.  The  worfliip  of  them  was  condemned  in  the  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul,  we  feem  to  fee  the 
ftrongett  terms  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  ; as  appears  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  prefent  them  before  the  eyes 

by  two  letters  of  his  written  in  6oi.  From  this  time,  to  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  there  occurs  no  Angle  Images,  in  rhetoric,  have  a very  different  ufe  from  what 
infiance  of  any  worfliip  given,  or  allowed  to  be  given,  to  they  have  among  the  poets  : the  end  principally  propofed  in 
images,  by  any  council  or  affembly  of  bifhops  whatever,  poetry  is  attonifliment  and  furprize  ; whereas  the  thing 
But  they  were  commonly  worfiiipped  by  the  monks  and  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe  is  to  paint  things  naturally,  and  to 
populace  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century;  infomuch,  (hew  them  clearly.  They  have  this,  however,  in  common, 
that  in  the  year  726,  when  Leo  publifhed  his  famous  edict,  that  they  both  tend  to  move,  each  in  its  kind, 
it  had  already  fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjedt  to  the  Thefe  images,  or  pictures,  are  of  yatt  ufe,  to  give  weight, 
empire.  Seethe  hiflory  of  the  oppofition  to  them  under  magnificence,  and  firength  to  a difeourfe.  They  warm  and 
Iconoclasts.  See  Bower’s  Hitt,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  animate  it ; and,  when  managed  with  art,  according  to  Lon- 
p.  202,  &c.  ginus,  feem  as  it  were  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and 

The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calrinifts  for  breaking  the  put  him  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker.  See  Hypotyeosis. 
images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  looking  on  it  as  a IMAGINARY  Quantities,  or  ImpoJJible  Quantities,  in 
kind  _ of  iacrilege ; and  yet  they  condemn  the  Romanifts  Algebra,  are  certain  expreffions  that  anle  in  various  alge- 
(who  are  profelfed  image-worfliippers)  as  idolaters:  nor  braical  and  trigonometrical  operations,  to  which  no  value, 
can  thefe  latt  keep  pace  with  the  Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  either  rational  or  irrational,  can  be  affigned,  yet  being  fub- 
tli  an  in  this  point  ; which  has  occafioned  abundance  of  dif-  ftituted  in  the  equations  whence  they  were  deduced,  are  found 
pipes  among  them.  See  Iconoclasts.  to  anfwer  the  condition  of  the  queftion.  Thefe  expreffions 

The  Mahometans  have  a perfedt  averfion  to  images ; which  arife  in  the  extraction  of  the  even  roots  of  a negative  quan- 
was  what  led  them  to  deftroy  moll  of  the  beautiful  monu-  tity,  and  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  of  the  forms  a x/  — 1, 

4 U 2 or 


I M A G I N A R Y QU A N T I T I E S. 


©r  l 4-  a A — I ; a part  only  of  this  latter  form  being  ima- 
ginary, but  this,  when  taken  colieflively  with  the  other  part, 
renders  the  whole  expreffion,  like  itfelf,  imaginary.  When- 
ever a quantity  of  this  kind  arifes  in  the  folution  of  a pro- 
blem, it  indicates  that  there  are  foine  conditions  fuppofed 
that  are  impoffible,  and  hence  it  may  be  faid,  that  an 
imaginary  expreffion  is  a fign  of  impoffibility.  Thus,  for 
example,  let  there  be  propofed  the  two  equations  x -{-  y 


2 6 

= 10,  and  xy  — 7.6,  to  find  x and  y.  Firft,  x = — , there- 

y 

26 

fore  — - 4 - y = 10,  or  y*  — toy  = — 26  ; whence  is  ob- 


tained y = 5 + a / — x,  which  is  an  imaginary  expreffion  ; 
and  hence  we  conclude,  that  the  two  conditions  in  the  pro- 
blem propofed  were  inconfiftent  with  each  other  ; that  is, 
the  product  of  no  two  quantities,  whofe  fum  is  equal  10,  can 
be  equal  to  26  ; or  10  cannot  be  divided  in  two  parts,  fuch 
that  their  produdl  ffiall  be  equal  to  26.  But  if  we  fubftitute 
this  value  of  y in  the  equation  yx  — ioy  = — 26,  it  will 
be  found  to  anfwer  the  conditions  required. 

The  firft  notice  that  is  taken  of  imaginary  expref- 
fions,  or  of  the  fquare  root  of  negative  quantities,  is 
found  in  Cardan’s  algebra,  who  was  molt  probably  firft 
led  to  the  confideration  of  them,  from  the  folutions  of 
thofe  cubic  equations,  which  are  now  termed  irre- 
ducible, and  in  which  fuch  expreffions  always  arife,  the 


roots  of  them  being  of  the  form  x — 


A b + a a/  — 1 4- 


w b — a A — I,  each  of  which  parts  are  imaginary  ; and 
thus  it  is,  that  fome  compenfation  takes  place,  and  the  root, 
though  expreffed  in  fuch  terms,  that  no  value  can  be  given 
to  either,  is  notwithftanding  equal  to  a real  quantity  ; this 
very  fingular  circumftance,  as  foon  as  it  was  obferved  by 
Cardan,  would  no  doubt  lead  him  to  an  inveftigation  of  this 
fpecies  of  quantity,  but  neither  he,  nor  any  other  author,  has 
yet  been  able  to  unravel  the  myfteries  that  thefe  fymbols 
involve,  nor  has  any  fubjedf  of  mathematical  enquiry  led  to 
more  angry  difputes  : fome  affierting  that  fuch  expreffions  as 
the  mind  can  form  no  conception  of,  or  at  leaft  of  what  they 
are  intended  to  reprefent,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  a 
fcience,  the  excellence  of  which  ccnfifts  in  the  rigour  and 
evidence  of  its  demonftratiens,  and  that  refults  thus  obtained 
are  unworthy  of  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
contended,  that  in  all  cafes  where  the  refults  thus  deduced 
have  been  compared  with  thofe  arifing  from  the  flridteft 
geometrical  inveftigations,  they  have  always  been  found  per- 
fectly to  agree  ; and  that  the  iymbol  v/  — 1,  although  we 
can  form  no  idea  of  what  it  reprefents,  yet  that  Being  fnb- 
jedfed  to  tiie  fame  rules  as  other  analytical  fymbols,  the  refults 
derived  from  its  introduction,  are  equally  certain  and  con- 
clufive  : while  others,  taking  a mean  between  tbefe  extremes, 
admit,  that  though,  from  analogy,  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt  the  truths  obtained  by  means  of  thefe  imaginary 
fymbols,  yet  that  it  always  adds  a degree  of  conviction, 
when  the  refults  are  verified  by  a more  rigid  analyfis,  and 
confequently  that  they  ought  not  to  be  -employed  when 
other  means  are  equally  fticcefsful.  Baron  Maferes  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  on  which  fubjeCt  he 
has  a work,  entitled  “ A Differtation  on  the  Ufc  of  the 
negative  Sign  in  Algebra;”  in  which  is  demonftrated  the 
nature  of  thofe  figns,  and  the  rules  that  are  commonly  given 
for  working  with  them,  and  where  he  has  alfo  fhewn,  that 
equations  of  the  fecond  and  third  degree  may  be  effeCted 
without  this  introduction,  or  at  leaft  without  the  confider- 
ation of  negative  roots.  Mr.  Woodhoufe's  opinion  on  this 


fubjeCt  may  be  feen  in  his  u Analytical  Calculations  and 
a -very  ingenious  paper  on  the  fame  head  is  inferted  in  the 
“ Philofophical  TranfaCtions”  for  177S,  by  profeffor  Play- 
fair of  Edinburgh,  who  has  there  given  us  feveral  examples 
in  which  thefe  imaginary  expreffions  may  be  introduced  to 
advantage  into  trigonometrical  and  other  fpecies  of  calcula- 
tion. 

Of  the  Algorithm  of  Imaginary  Quantities.—  After  what  has 
been  faid  of  tlve  various  opinons  entertained  by  different  able 
mathematicians  on  this  fubjeCt,  it  will  not  be  furprifing  to 
find  that  the  algorithm  of  thefe  quantities  has  alfo  been 
unfettled,  fuch  as  the  rules  for  multiplication,  divifion,  and 
involution  ; fome  authors  making  the  refults  in  thefe  opera- 
tions different  from  others,  and  each  affigning  reafons  for  the 
rules  he  has  given  ; it  will,  however,  be  ufelefs  to  follow 
them  through  their  particular  arguments,  as  there  are  fome 
of  them  fpecious,  and  many  of  them  fallacious  ; we  ft. a 11 
therefore  barely  ftate  thofe  reafons  on  which  the  rules  now 
commonly  adopted  are  founded.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  prin- 
ciple in  algebra,  that  -f  a x + a = a,  and  — a x — a 

— a! ; and  hence,  converfely,  it  follows,  that  „/  a — a, 
or  — a ; but  this  ambiguity  has  no  place,  if  we  know  how 
ar  was  generated,  and  have  occafion  to  retrace  the  Heps  of 

our  operation;  that  is,  we  cannot  fay  that  a'  — ax  — a 

— + a ; nor  that  V 4-  a x + a — ft  a ; but  the  fquare 
root  of  a’,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  is  determined  ; that  is,  when 
confidered  with  regard  to  its  generation  it  has  only  one  root ; 
whereas,  had  its  origin  not  been  known,  we  rnuft  have  given 
the  ambiguous  fign  to  the  root  a,  and  for  this  obvious 
reafon,  that  we  know  not  when  a ! is  unconditionally  affumed, 
whether  it  be  the  rep  re  Tentative  of  ( 4-  a)  , or  (—  a)  ; thefe 
being  both  expreffed  by  the  fame  iymbol  a.  The  reftric- 
tion  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  fome  times  takes  place 
in  equations  ; thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  it  were  required 
to  find  the  value  of  x in  the  equation  a/  12  -f  x = 6 4- 
A x ; we  foon  find  a = 4 ; but  there  is  this  limitation,  that 
the  fquare  root  of  x,  or  of  4,  muft  neceffiarily  be  — 2,  and 
not  4-  2 ; as  the  latter  fuppofition  will  not  anfwer  the  con- 
ditions of  the  equation  ; and  the  reafon  is  obvious,  namely, 
that  we  firft  found  ./  x — — 2 ; and  then  x = 4 ; but  now, 
in  re-tracing  our  fteps,  we  muft  remember  how  this  4 was 
generated,  and  that  it  has  not  two  roots,  or  has  not  the  am- 
biguous fign  belonging  to  it,  as  the  fquare  root  of  4 would 
have  if  unconditionally  affumed  ; in  fact,  the  ambiguity  in 
the  extraction  of  the  fquare  root  arifes  only  in  thofe  calcs  in 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  generation  of  the  quan- 
tity whofe  root  is  to  be  extra&ed  ; and  here  it  muft  riecef- 
farily  occur,  becaufe  we  have  before  agreed  to  reprefent 
both  (4 -a)'  and  ( — a)  by  the  fame  .character  a1. 

If  therefore  it  be  required  to  find  the  product  of  A _ j 
x a/  — 1,  we  fee  immediately  that  it  is  equal  to  V ( — 1 )‘ 
= a/  1 ; but  under  this  limitation,  that  the  root  can  only 
be  expreffed  by  — j,  and  therefore  this  product  riiay  al- 
w ays  be  reprefented  by  — 1 ; or  by  — V j ; and  it  can 
never  have  any  other  form.  If  the  produff  f — 1 x A — 1 
X — i were  required,  this  would  on  the  fame  principles 
be  reprefented  by  — a/  — 1 ; and  the  fourth  power,  of 
A — 1 is  equal  to  4 1 ; but  with  this  limitation,  that  the 
root  of  tiiis  quantity  can  only  be  — 1,  and  not  + 1 : hence 
then  we  have  (a/  — 1 )»  — — r,(A  — 1 )^  = — V*  — 1 
and  (A  — 1 )’  = 1,  (A  — 1 )5  = V — 1;  and  confe- 
quenijy,  the  6th  power  will  be  the  fame  as  the  2d  ; the  7th 
the  fame  as  the  3d ; the  8th  the  fame  as  the  4th,  and  fo  on. 

And 


IMAGINARY  QUANTITIES. 


And  exactly  trie  convc-rfe  of  thefe  rules  muft  be  obferved  in 
divifion.  Thefe  examples  involve  all  the  cafes  that  can  arife  ; 
for  if  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  or  involved  be  y — a 
X */  — l , we  have  only  to  write  thefe,  y a • a/  ~~  1 x 


' b . s/  — 


J 


or  fin.  a — 


A — i — c “ V 


and  cofin.  a — 


\-  — 


X + r 


a/  - 


I,  which  exponential  and  imagi- 


nary values  of  the  fine  and  cofine  are  well  known  to  geo- 
meters ; and  the  investigation  of  them,  according  to  the 
received  arithmetic  of  impoffible  quantities,  may  be  as  fol- 

lows.  Let  fin.  a — z,  then  a — — 1 o bring 

a/  (i  — z1)  b 

this  fluxion  to  fuch  a form  that  its  fluent  may  be  found  by 
logarithms,  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  x/  — i,  then  d =■  v/  --  i v - - . 


V (I 


and  (by  form  6 Harm.  Men.)  a 
z + (*-  — i ) a 


or  i x 


X 

a 


*)  ’ 

log. 


1c 


i v — i a/  — 1 

AmAA-II l),  and  becanfe  i is  the  log.  c ; c r-  « 

a/  r 1 

— h-T.  .A  ( ~ — ZLiJ  ; therefore,  if  both  parts  of  the  frac- 
J — i 

tional  index  of  c be  multiplied  by  — I,  c 
z + y/(z  — 1 1 


R — i 


Again,  if  the  arc  a be  confidered  as 


negative,  its  fine  becomes  alfo  negative,  and  therefore 
— z a/  («'  ~ 1 ) . 


= V ~ I 

— — log 


lo£ 


+ a/ 


v/  - I 

(*!  - 0 


/ - i 


A/ 


a/  - I 
- I) 


and  a f 


a/  - 
,/  (x- 


; whence  alfo,  ea  f — i 


0 


taken  away,  there  remain 

3 


If  from  this  equation  the  former  be 
2 z 


A - I 


= f « V — 1 


fin, 


l ; and  ( — r/)’  x (V  — b)~ 

~ a b (a/  — i)1=  — a £ ; this  produdl  may  be  put  under 
a fimpler  form,  a/  — a''  X R — bl  — a v/  — I X b 
R — i = ab  ( \/  — i)2  = — a b:  this  fhews  the  neceffity 
of  always  feparating  the  quantities  into  fuch  factors,  that 
only  — i is  found  under  the  radical,  for  according  to  the 
common  rules  for  the  multiplication  of  furds,  we  fliould 
have  a/  - — a'  x a/  — bl  — R — a x — b R a b'  ~ 
a b,  which  is  a faife  refult ; but  the  error  is  explained  from 
What  is  obferved  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ; for  we  have 
no  right  in  this  cafe  to  affume  '/  a1  ll  — a b,  becaufe  we 
know  its  generation,  and  that  it  arefe  from  the  product  of 
two  negative  figns,  and  therefore  its  l'oot  mult  necelfarily 
be  — a by  and  not  + a l. 

Having  thus  eitabiifhed  rules  for  the  multiplication,  divi- 
fion,  and  involution  of  imaginary  quantities,  we  (hall  give 
an  example,  on  which  a well  known  trigonometrical  formula 
is  deduced  from  an  imaginary  expreflion  for  the  fine  and 
cofine  of  an  angle. 

Let  a be  an  arc  of  a circle,  of  which  the  radius  is 
unity,  and  let  c be  the  number  that  has  unity  for 
•its  hyperbolic  logarithm;  then  the  line  of  the  arc  a, 


a v — 1 5 whence  dividing  by  2 ,/  — i,  we  have  z = 
a — ~ — —A I £ A 1 • and  by  adding  toge- 

ther the  equations,  a value  of  the  cofines  may  be  found  in 
the  fame  imaginary  terms  which  were  afiigned  above.  Now 
by  means  of  thefe  expreffions,  many  theorems  may  be  de- 
mon ftra  ted  ; it  may  for  example  be  fhewn,  that  if  a and  b 
are  any  two  arcs  of  a circle  of  which  the  radius  is  unity, 
then 


fin. 


-f-  cofin.  I — 


fin . a + b fin.  a — b 


For  fin.  a 


2 

I — c 


+ 


a/  - I 


I + C 


2 J — I 
- I 


; and  cofin. b ~ 


2 

1 ~c  ■ 


, therefore  fin.  a -j-  cofin.  b — 


■I  +c' 


a/" 


a/- 


fin.  a + b fin. 


4 a/  i 

; which  is  a well  known  formula. 


and  it  lias  been  deduced  by  means  of  the  imaginary  expref- 
fions  that  we  firfl  found,  and  various  other  examples  of  a 
iimilar  nature  might  here  be  given. 

This  example,  with  feveral  others,  all  tending  to  (hew  the 
utility  of  thefe  imaginary  expreffions,.  may  be  feen  in  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Playfair  before  referred  to,  after  which,  and 
many  ingenious  remarks  on  this  fubjedt,  the  profeffor  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  the  following  observation : “ Supported 
on  fo  fure  a foundation,  the  arithmetic  of  impoflible  quan- 
tities will  always  be  found  a ufeful  inftrument  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth,  and  may  be  of  fcrvice  when  a more  rigid 
analyfis  can  hardly  be  applied ; for  this  reafon  many  re- 
fearches  concerning  it,  which  in  themfelves  might  be  deemed 
abfurd,  are  yet  not  deditute  of  utility : M Bernouilli  has 
found,  for  example,  that  if  r be  the  radius  of  a circle,  the 

circumference  equal  A 1 . x:  confidered  as  a qua- 

\/  ^ 

drature  of  the  circ'e,  this  imaginary  theorem  is  wholly  infig- 
nificant,  and  would  defervedly  pafs  for  an  abufe  of  calcula- 
tion ; at  the  fame  time  we  learn  from  it,  that  if  in  any  equa- 

. . log.  ./  — i . , , 

tion  the  quantity  — — ; — — - — enters,  it  may  be  made  to- 

difappear  by  the  fubilitution  of  a circular  arc.’’' 

We  have  faid  nothing  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  a 
paper  on  the  fubjedt  of  imaginary  quantities  by  M.  Buee, 
publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  iBo6,  in, 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  imaginary  quan- 
tities are  figns  oi perpendicularity y a notion  peculiar  to  himfelf ; 
but  there  are  other  parts  of  the  effay  that  difplay  very  con- 
siderable ability  and  ingenuity,  but  of  which  our  limits  will 
not  allow  a particular  defeription. 

Imaginary  Roots  of  an  Equation , are  thofe  root's,  cr 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation,  which  con- 
tain fome  imaginary  expreflion.  Thus  the  roots  of  the 
equation  y2  — io  y -j-  26,  are  5 + a/  — 1 ; and  the 
three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  x — 1 — C,  are  x = 

1 - A — A — _J  ; . — J — . . . A 3 ; and  1 : of  which  the 

2 2 

latter  is  the  only  poffible  value  of  x,  the  two  former  being 
imaginary  or  impoffible.  Sometimes  the  root  of  an  equation 
may  be  reprefented  by  imaginary  expreffions,  when  it  is  in 
fabi  equal  to  a real  quantity,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  folution  o£ 
cubic  equations  of  the  irreducible  form,  according  to  the 
method  of  Cardan,  Albert  Girard  was  the  firit  author  who 

treated 
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treated  exprefsly  on  the  imaginary  roots  of  equations,  and 
fhe wed  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  as  is  denoted  by  the  highell  power  of  the  index  ; 
fee  his  “ Inventions  Nouvelles  en  1’ Algebra.”  D’Alembert, 
in  the  Memoires  of  Berlin  for  1746,  firib  demonftrated,  that 
every  imaginary  exprelTion  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 
a \/  — 1,  or  b 4-  a x/  — 1 ; and  that  the  number  of  imagi- 
nary roots  always  enter  in  pairs,  and  confequentlv  every  equa- 
tion of  an  odd  dimenfion  mull  have  at  leal!  one  real  root,  but 
an  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  have  all  its  roots  impoffible. 
Waring  alfo,  in  his  “ Meditationes  Algebraic®,”  has  treated 
largely  on  this  head,  fee  chapters  2 and  3 of  that  work  ; in 
which  will  be  found  many  excellent  obfervations  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  with  rules  for  determining  the  number  of  imaginary  or 
impoiTible  roots  in  a given  equation  of  any  dimenfions. 

The  rule  given  by  fir  I.  Newton,  in  his  Univerfal  Arith- 
metic, for  finding  the  number  of  impoiTible  roots  in  an  equa- 
tion is  as  follows.  Conftitute  a feries  of  fractions,  vvhofe  de- 
nominators are  the  feries  of  natural  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  & c. 
continued  to  the  number  reprefenting  the  index  or  exponent 
of  the  highell  power  of  the  equation,  and  their  numerators 
the  fame'feries  of  numbers,  in  the  contrary  order;  and  divide 
each  of  thofe  fractions  by  that  next  before  it,  and  place  the 
refulring  quotients  over  the  intermediate  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion ; -then  under  each  of  the  intermediate  terms  ; if  its 
fquare,  when  multiplied  by  the  fradlion  over  it,  be  greater 
than  the  terms  on  each  fide  of  it,  place  the  fign  -4  ; but  if 
not,  the  lign  — 3 and  under  the  firll  and  Iaft  term  place  the 
fign  -f  ; then  will  the  equation  have  as  many  imaginary  roots, 
as  there  are  changes  of  the  under  written  figns  from  -)-  to 

— , and  from  — to  -j-  . Thus,  for  the  equation  .r1  — 4 x% 
4-  4 x — 6 = o,  the  feries  of  fradlions  is  4,  4,  4 ; and  the 
'fecond  of  thefe,  divided  by  the  firll,  gives  £,  or  ; and  the 
third,  divided  by  the  fecond,  is  alio  ?f ; hence  thefe  fradlions 
jdaced  over  the  intermediate  terms  will  Hand  thus, 
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J ,v’  — 4 x-  4-  4 * — 6 

l A + - + 

Now,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  term  multiplied 

-by  its  ftiperferibed  fradlion  is  — x%  which  is  greater  than 

4 at,  the  produdh  of  the  two  adjacent  terms,  therefore  the 
4ign  -4  is  let  below  the  fecond  term  ; and  becaufe  the  fquare 
of  the  third  term  multiplied  by  its  correfponding  fradlion  is 

— x\  which  is  lefs  than  24. v’,  the  produdl  of  the  terms  on 
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each  fide  or  it,  therefore  the  fign  — is  placed  under  that 
term  ; alfo  the  fign  -j-  is  fet  under  the  firll  and  lalt  terms. 
Hence  the  two  changes  of  the  fign,  lirit  from  4-  to  — 1, 
and  then  again  from  — to  -4,  indicate  that  the  given  equa- 
tion .has  Iwo  impoflihle  roots. 

When  two  or  more  of  the  terms  are  wanted  together, 
under  the  place  of  the  firft  of  the  different  terms  write  the 
fign  — , under  the  fecond  the  fign  -4  , under  the  third  the 
fign  — 1,  and  fo  on,  always  varying  the  figns,  except  that 
under  the  laft  of  the  deficient  terms,  which  mull  always  be 
-4  , when  the  adjacent  terms  on  both  fides  of  the  deficient 
terms  have  contrary  figns  ; as  in  the  equation 

it'  -4  a.d  4 0 x ’ + o x'1  + .o.s  4i=o 
+ + + — + 
which  has  four  imaginary  roots. 

This  rule,  however,  may  fometimes  fail  of  giving  the  true 
number  of  impoifible  roots,  on  account  of  the  roots  being 
more  than  there  can  be  changes  of  the  fign,  but  this  feldom 
happens. 

This  ride  is  demonftrated  by  Maclaurin,  who  has  alfo 


given  another  of  his  own,  which  never  fails and  the  'fa  the 
lias  alfo  been  done  by  Mr.  Campbell.  See  Fltilofophicnl 
Tranfadtions,  vols.  34  and  37. 

Imaginary  Root.  See  Root. 

IMAGINATION,  as  it  has  been  often  defined,  is  a 
power  or  faculty  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  conceives. and  forms 
ideas  of  things,  by  means  of  imprexlions  made  on  the  fibres 
of  the  brain,  by  fenfation.  This  power  depends  On  the 
memory.  Ideas  enter  into  the  mind  by  the  fenfes  ; the 
memory  retains  them  ; and  the.  imagination  compounds 
them.  Some  writers  have  diltinguifiied  two  forts  of  imagi- 
nation ; the  one,  which  cor.lills  in  retaining  the  iimple  im- 
preffion  ol  objedts,  is  called  the  pajfrvc  imagination  ; the 
other  arranges  the  images  that  are  received,  and  combines 
them  in  a thoufand  ways,  and  is  called  the  affive  imagi- 
nation. The  organs  of  our  fenfes  are  compofed  of  fihrillie, 
or  little  fibres,  which,  at  one  end,  terminate  in  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body  and  1km,  and  at  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  brain.  Thefe  fibres  may  be  moved  two  ways  ; either 
beginning  at  that  end  which  terminates  in  the  brain,  or  at 
that  which  terminates  without.  Now  the  agitation  of  thefe 
fibres  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  brain,  but  the  foul 
will  be  aifecled,  and  perceive  iomething.  If  then  the  agita- 
tion begins  where  objedls  make  their  firft  imprefiion,  wA 
on  the  external  furface  of  the  fibres  of  cur  nerves,  and  is 
communicated  thence  to  the  brain  ; the  foul,  in  that  cafe, 
judges  that  what  file  perceives  is  without,  that  is,  fine  per- 
cieves  an  external  objedl  as  prefent  ; but  if  only  the  an- 
terior fibres  be  moved  by  the  courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
or  in  fome  other  manner,  the  foul  then  imagines,  and  judges, 
that  what  Ihe  perceives  is  not  without,  but  within  the  brain  ; 
that  is,  (he  perceives  an  objedl  as  abfent ; and  herein  lies  the 
difference  between  fenfation  and  imagination. 

The  faculty  of  imagining,  or  imagination,  only  confifis, 
according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Malebranche,  in  the  power 
which  the  foul  has  of  forming  images  of  objedls,  by  pro- 
ducing a change  in  the  fibres  of  that  part  of  the  brain, 
which  may  be  called  the  principal  part,  becaufe  it  corre- 
fponds  to  all  the  parts  of  our  body,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
foul  (if  it  may  be  fo  faid)  immediately  refides.  It  matters 
not  which  that  part  is,  nor  whether  the  opinion  of  Willis 
be  true,  who  places  the  common  fenfe  in  the  two  bodies, 
called  corpora Jlrlata , and  the  imagination  in  the  corpus  cal- 
lofum  ; or  that  of  Fernclius,  who  places  fenfation  in  the  pia 
mater  that  encompaffes  the  fubflance  of  the  brain  ; or  that 
of  Defcartes,  who  places  it  in  the  pineal  gland  : it  fuffice.s 
that  there  is  fome  fuch  part. 

Since  then  the  imagination  only  confifis  in  a power  which 
the  foul  has  of  forming  images  of  objedts,  by  impreffing 
them  on  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  it  follows  that  the  larger 
and  more  diltindl  the  veltigia  or  tracks  of  the  animal  fpirits; 
which  are  the  lines  or  llrokes,  as  it  were,  of  thole  images, 
are  ; the  more  itrongly  and  diltindlly  the  foul  imagines  thofe 
objedts.  Now  as  the  breadth,  depth,  and  cleannefs  of  the 
llrokes  of  a fculpture  depend  on  tire  force  wherewith  the 
graver  adts,  and  the  obedience  which  the  copper  yields,  fo 
the  depth  and  cleannefs  of  the  tracks  of  the  imagination 
depend  on  the  force  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  conllitution 
of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  ; and  it  is  that  variety  which  is 
found  in  thofe  two  things,  to  which  wc  owe  almoft  all  the 
vail  difference  which  vve  obferve  in  people’s  minds.  On  the 
one  fide  are  abundance  and  fCarcity,  brifknefs  and  flownefs, 
largenefs  and  fmallnefs,  of  the  animal  fpirits;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  delicacy  or  groffnefs,  Iwmiclity  or  drynefs,  11  iff., 
nefs  or  flexibility  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain;  and  laltly, 
a particular  relation  which  the  animal  fpirits  may  have  with 
thofe  fibres-:  from  the  various  combinations  of  which  things, 
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will  refult  a i'ufficiently  great  variety,  to  account  for  all  the 
different  charafters  which  appear  in  the  minds  of  men  : and 
from  the  fame  principle  flows  that  difference  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fame  perfon’s  mind,  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  circum!tances,as  in  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age, 
in  ficknefs,  health,  & c. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are 
more  agitated  by  the  impreffion  of  objects  than  by  the 
courfe  of  the  animal  fpirfis  ; and  for  this  reafon  the  foul 
is  more  affeci  ed  with  objefts,  which  it  perceives  by  fenfa- 
tion, and  which  it  looks  on  as  prefent,  and  capable  of 
giving  it  pleafure  or  pain,  than  by  thofe  perceived  by  ima- 
gination, which  it  judges  to  be  diflant.  And  yet  it  iome- 
times  happens,  that  in  perfons  whofe  animal  fpirits  are  ex- 
tremely agitated  by  falling,  waking,  drinking,  a fever,  or 
fome  violent  paffion,  thefe  fpirits  move  the  inward  fibres  of 
the  brain  as  forcibly  as  inward  objects  do  ; fo  that  thofe 
perfons  perceive  things  by  fenfation,  which  they  fhould  only 
perceive  by  imagination  ; for  imagination  and  ienfation  only 
differ  from  each  other,  as  the  greater  from  the  lefs.  (free 
Malebranche,  Recher.  de  ia-Verite,  lib.  ii.  See  Madness, 
Delirium,  Phrensy,  Melancholy,  & c.) 

Imagination  or  fancy,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  tliough 
as  to  its  origin  it  may  be  fublequent  to  fenfe,  yet  is  truly  prior 
to  it  in  dignity  and  ufe.  It  is  this  which  retains  the  fleeting 
forms  of  tilings,  when  things  themfelves  are  gone,  and  ail 
fenfation  is.  at  an  end.  The  difference  between  fenfe  and 
imagination  appears  from  hence  ; that  we  have  an  imagina- 
tion of  things  that  are  gone  and  extinft,  which  cannot  be 
made  the  objefts  of  fenfation.  We  have  an  eafy  command 
over  the  objects  of  our  imagination  ; whereas  our  fenfations 
are  neceffary,  when  their  objects  are  prefent.  Imagination 
is  alfo  diltinguilhed  from  memory,  as  the  former  views  fome 
relift  of  fenfation  repofed  within  us,  without  thinking  of 
its  rife,  or  referring  it  to  any  fenfible  objeft,  whereas  me- 
mory views  fitch  relift,  referring  it  at  the  fame  time  to 
that  fenfible  objeft,  which  in  time  pall  was  its  caufe  and 
original,  and  recolleftion  is  the  road  which  leads  to  me- 
mory, through  a feries  of  ideas,  however  connected,  whether 
rationally  or  cafnally.  Betides,  imagination  may  exhibit, 
alter  a manner,  things  that  are  to  come  : but  memory  is- 
confined  in  the  ftriftell  manner  to  the  pall.  Hermes,. p.  354, 
&e.  ed.  2d. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufcd  as  fynonymous  with  ima- 
gination. Thus  Dr.  Reid  fays  (Effaysonthe  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man,  p.  397.)  that  “ imagination,  in  its  moll 
proper  fenfe,  lignites  a lively  conception  of  objefts  of  fight. 
This  is  a talent  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators,  and 
deferves  a proper  name,  on  account  of  its  conneftion  with 
their  arts.”  He  adds,  that  “ imagination  is  diltinguifhed 
from  conception,  as  a part  from  a whole.’’  Profelfor 
Stewart  (in  his  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  p.  .135,  8vo.)  diflinguifhes  between  conception  and 
imagination.  The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exaft  tran- 
fcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have, 
moreover,  a power  of  modifying  our  conceptions,  by  com- 
bining the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  fo  as  to  form 
new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  Accordingly  he  employs 
the  word  imagination  to  exprefs  this  power,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  proper  fenle  of  the  word  ; if  imagination  be 
the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the  produftions  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  This  is  not  a fimpie  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abftraftion,  to  feparate  from  each  other, 
qualities  and  circumllances  which  have  been  perceived  in 
conjunftion  ; and  a!fo  judgment  and  tafte  to  direft  us  in 
forming  the  combinations,.  The  two  powers  of  conception 


and  imagination,  though  diftinft,  are  very  nearly-  allied  y 
and  are  frequently  fo  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to 
which  of  the  two  fome  particular  operations  of  the  mind 
are  to  be  referred.  There  are  alio  many  general  facts 
which  hold  equally  with  refpeft  to  both.  Logicians  in  ge- 
neral have  maintained,  that  conception,  or  imagination,  often 
ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it,  is  attended  with  no  belief  of 
the  existence  of  its  objeft.  But  this  is  a principle  which 
profelfor  Stewart  lias  controverted.  (See  Conception.) 
Imagination,  according  to  Dr.  Hartley,  is  the  faculty  to 
which  we  aferibe  the  recurrence  of  ideas  in  a vivid  manner,, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  paft  imprefiions.  All  ideas, 
he  fays,  are  the  refult  either  of  new  imprefiions,  or  of  affo- 
ciation  with  preceding  ideas,  though  the  conneftion  cannot  in 
every  inllance  be  immediately  traced  out.  In  that  (late  of  mind 
denominated  a reverie,  a perfon  is  mere  attentive  to  his  own. 
thoughts  than  to  external  imprefiions,  and  therefore  more 
of  his  ideas  are  deducible  from  affociation,  and  fewer  from 
external  imprefiions.  And  as  dreams  are  the  imaginations? 
or  reveries  of  a deeping  man,  thefe  are  deducible  from  im- 
prefiions lately  received,  from  the  Hate  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  of  the- llomach  and  brain,,  and  alfo  from  affocia- 
tion.  See  Dream. 

Every  man,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  is  confcious  of  a fuccefiion  of 
thoughts,  which  pafs  in  his  mind  while  he  is  awake,  even 
when  they  are  not  excited  by  external  objefts.;  and  this 
continued  fuccefiion  of  thought  has,  by  modern  p’nilofo- 
phers,  been  called  the  “ imagination.”  It  is  often  deno- 
minated the  “ train  of  ideas,”  and  is  made  up  of  many 
other  operations  of  mind,  as  well  as  conceptions  or  ideas. 
Memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  paffions,  affeftions,  and  pur— 
poles  ; in  a word,  every  operation'  of  the  mind,  excepting 
thofe  of  lenfe,  is  exerted  occafionally  in  this  train  of  thought, 
and  has  its  lhare  as  an  ingredient ; fo  that  we  mull  take  the 
word  idea  in  a very  extenfive  fenfe,  if  we  make  the  train  of 
our  thoughts  to  be  only  a train  of  ideas.  Thefe  trains  of 
thought  in  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds  r they  are  either  fuch 
as  flow  fpontaneoully,  like  water  from  a fountain,  without 
any  exertion  of  a governing  principle  to  arrange  them,  or: 
they  are  regulated  and  directed  by  an  active  effort  of  the. 
mind  with  fome  view  and  intention.  Thefe  two  kinds,  how- 
ever diftinft  in  their  nature,  are  for  the  moll  part  mixed  in. 
perfons  awake  and  arrived  at  years  of  understanding  ; and: 
they  take  their  denomination  from  that  which  is  molt  pre- 
valent It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  a train  of 
thought,  which  at  fir  11  was  itudied  and  compofed,  may  by 
habit  prefent  itfelf  fpontaneoully.  Thofe  trains  of  thought 
that  are  fpontaneous  mult  be  the  firft  in  the  order  of  nature.. 
When  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  a man  lies  down  to 
relax  his  body  and  mind,  he  cannot  ceafe  from  thinking, 
though  he  defires  it.  Something  occurs  to  his  fancy  ; that 
is  followed  by  another  thing;  and  fo  his  thoughts  are  car- 
ried from  one  objeft  to  another,  till  fleep  doles  the  feene. 
In  this  operation  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  one  faculty  only 
that  is  employed.  Though  memory  afts  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  part,  other  powers  are  exercifed  and  direfted  to 
their  proper  objefts.  In  reveries  of  this  kind  we  judge  and 
reafon,  form  an  opinion  of  perfons  and' things,  and  pafs  fen- 
tence  accordingly.  Such  trains  of  thought  maybe  called 
hiftorical.  Others  may  be  denominated  romantic,  in  which 
the  plot  is  formed  by  the  creative  power  of  fancy,  with- 
out any  regard  to  what  did  or  will  happen.  In  thefe  alfo, 
the  powers  of  judgment,  tafte,  moral  fentirnent,  as  well  as 
the  paffions  and  affeftions,  come  in  and  take  a lhare  in  the 
execution.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  “ Spectator,”  calls  this 
play  of  the  fancy  “ caftle-buildipg.”  The  romantic  feenes 
of  fancy  are  molt  commonly  the  occupation  of  young  minds, 
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not  yet  fo  deeply  engaged  in  life  as  to  have  their  thoughts 
taken  up  by  its  real  cares  and  bufinefs.  In  perfons  come  to 
maturity,  there  is  even  in  thefe  fpontaneous  fallies  of  fancy 
fome  arrangement  of  thought.  But  how  is  this  arrange- 
ment e fie  died  ? It  has  all  the  marks  of  judgment  and  rea- 
fon,  yet  it  feems  to  go  before  judgment,  and  to  fpring  forth 
fpontaneoufly.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  whatever  is  re- 
gular and  rational  in  a train  of  thought,  which  prefents 
itfelf  fpontaneoufly  to  a man’s  fancy,  without  any  ftudy, 
is  a copy  of  what  had  been  before  compofed,  by  his  own 
rational  powers,  or  tliofe  of  fome  other  perfon.  They  are 
the  refult  of  habits  previoufly  acquired.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  regular  arrangement  of  thofe  operations  of 
fancy  that  are  in  a great  degree  fpontaneous,  we  need  only 
recur  to  the  natural  powers  of  judgment  and  invention,  the 
pleafure  that  always  attends  theexercife  of  thofe  powers,  the 
means  we  have  of  improving  them  by  imitation  of  others, 
and  the  effect  of  practice  and  habits,  without  fuppofing  any 
unaccountable  attractions  of  ideas  by  which  they  arrange 
themfelves.  Befides  the  original  powers  which  fancy  pof- 
feffes,  which  are  very  different  in  different  perfons,  it  has 
likewife  more  regular  motions,  to  which  it  has  been  trained 
by  a long  courfe  of  difeipline  and  exercife ; and  by  which 
it  may  extempore,  and  without  much  effort,  produce  things 
that  have  a confiderable  degree  of  beauty,  regularity,  and 
defign.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  everything 
that  is  regular  in  that  train  of  thought,  which  we  call  fancy 
or  imagination,  from  the  little  delh'ns  and  reveries  of  cliil- 
dren,  to  the  grandeff  productions  of  human  genius,  was 
originally  the  offspring  of  judgment  or  tafte,  applied  with 
fome  effort  greater  or  lefs.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
fuccellive  train  of  thought  in  the  mind,  a theory,  which 
sVas  fuggeffed  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  has  been  more  diftindtly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Hnme.  That  author  thinks,  that  the  train 
of  thought  in  the  mind  is  owing  to  a kind  of  attraction 
which  ideas  have  for  other  ideas  that  bear  certain  relations 
to  them.  The  relations  which  produce  this  attraction  of 
ideas,  he  thinks,  are  thefe  three  only,  viz.  caufation,  conti- 
guity in  time  or  place,  and  iimilitude.  Thefe,  according 
to  this  writer,  are  the  only  general  principles  that  unite 
ideas.  Dr.  Reid  very  juffly  obferves,  that  this  enumeration 
of  the  relations  of  things  is  very  inaccurate.  Lord  Karnes, 
in  his  “ Elements  of  Criticifm,”  and  Dr.  Gerard  in  his 
41  Effay  on  Genius,”  have  given  a much  fuller  and  jufter 
enumeration  of  the  caufes  that  influence  onr  train  of  think- 
ing. To  thefe  works  we  refer.  After  all,  this  attraction  of 
ideas  may  be  refolved  into  the  power  of  habit.  As  far  as  it 
is  in  our  power  to  give  a direction  to  our  thoughts,- which 
it  undoubtedly  is  in  a great  degree,  they  will  be  directed  by 
the  principles  common  to  men,  by  our  appetites,  our  pafiions, 
our  affeCtions,  our  reafon,  our  confidence  ; and  that  the 
trains. of  thinking  in  our  minds  are  chiefly  governed  by  thefe, 
.according  as  one  or  another  prevails  at  the  time,  every  man 
will  find  in  his  experience.  We  shall  here  fubjoin  two  or 
three  reflections  of  a more  practical  nature,  and  of  higher 
importance.  It  muff  be  allowed  that  our  happinels  or  mi- 
ferv  in  life,  that  our  improvement  in  any  art  or  fcience  we 
profefs,  and  that  our  improvement  in  real  virtue  and  good- 
nefs,  depend  in  a very  great  degree  on  the. train  of  thinking 
that  occupies  the  mind  both  in  our  vacant  and  in  our  more 
furious  hours.  “ As  far,  therefore,  as  the  direction  of  our 
thoughts  is  in  our  power  (and  that  it  is  fo  in  a great  meafure 
cannot  be  doubted),  it  is’ of  the  utmoff  importance  to  give 
them  that  direction  which  is  molt  fubfervient  to  thofe  valu- 
able purpofes.  The  human  imagination  is  an  ample  theatre, 
upon  which  every  thing  in  human  life,  good  or  bad,  great 
or  mean,  laudable  or  bale,  is  acted.  How  happy  is  that 


mind  in  which  the  light  of  real  knowledge  difpels  the  phan- 
toms of  fuperftition  ; in  which  the  belief  and  reverence  of 
a perfect  all-governing  mind  caffs  out  all  fear,  but  the  fear 
of  acting  wrong  ; in  which  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs,  inno- 
cence, humanity,  and  candour,  guard  the  imagination  again!! 
the  entrance  of  every  unhallowed 'intruder,  and  invite  more 
amiable  and  worthier  gueffs  to  dwell  ! There  (hall  the 
Mufes,  the  Graces,  and  the  Virtues,  fix  their  abode  ; for 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  human  conduct  muff 
have  been  conceived  in  the  imagination  before  it  was  brought 
in  to  adt.  And  many  great  and  good  deligns  have  been 
formed  there,  which,  for  want  of  power  and  opportunity, 
have  proved  abortive.  The  man,  vvliofe  mind  is  occupied 
bv  thefe  gueffs,  mult  be  wife  ; he  muff  be  good  ; anu  he 
muff  be  liapDy.”  Reid’s  Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man,  Eff.  iv. 

Imagination,  Pleafures  of  the,  are  referred  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  in  the  fixth  volumeof  the  “ Spectator,”  to  three  fources, 
viz.  beauty,  grandeur  or  fublimity , and  novelty  ; which  fee 
refpeCtively.  Thefe  plealures,  as  the  author  deferibes  them, 
are  fuch  as  arife  from  vifiblc  objeCts,  either  when  we  have 
them  actually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into 
our  minds  by  paintings,  ffatues,  deferiptions,  or  any  the  like 
occafion.  Thefe  plealures  are  not  fo  grofs  as  thofe  of  fenfe, 
nor  lo  refined  as  tliofe  of  the  underffanding.  They  are 
more  conducive  to  health  than  thofe  of  the  underffanding, 
which  are  wrought  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended 
with  too  violent  a labour  of  the  brain.  Delightful  feenes, 
whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a kindly  in- 
fluence on  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  ferve 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  difperfe 
grief  and  melancholy,  arid  to  let  the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafmg 
and  agreeable  motions.  The  Creator  hath  wonderfully  dif- 
plnyed  his  benignity  by  endowing  us  with  the  powers  of  tafte 
and  imagination  for  participating  fuch  pleafures.;  and  the  ad- 
ditional embellilhment  and  glory,  which,  for  promoting  our 
entertainment,  the  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon 
his  works,  is  one  llriking  teftimony,  among  many  others,  of 
benevolence  and  goodntfj.  This  thought,  fir  11  fuggeffed  by 
Mr.  Addifon,  Dr.  Akenfide,  in  his  “ Poem  on  the  Plea- 
fures of  the  Imagination,”  has  happily  purfued  : 

“ Not  content 

With  every  food  of  life  to  nourifh  man, 

Bv  kind  illufions  of  the  wandering-  fenfe, 

Tliou  mak’it  a’l  nature,  Beauty  to  his  eye, 

Or  Mulic  to  his  ear. ’’ 

Imagination,  Influence  of,  on  the  corporeal  Frame.  The 
influence  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind  upon  the  conllitution  and 
operations  of  the  body  has  been  the  fubiect  of  feme  difeuf- 
fiorr  from  very  early  times.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  while 
pliilofophers  and  phybrians  attributed  to  it  a fi  ne;;  of  pheno- 
mena, which  a more  accurate  inveftigation  has  ftiewn  to  arife 
from  other  caufes ; they  at  the  fame  time  overlooked,  or 
rather  aferibed  to  different  fources,  many  other  faCts,  which 
fubfequent  inquiry  lias  proved  to  originate  from  the  influence 
of  the  imagination.  The  principal  operation  of  this  faculty, 
acknowledged  by  the  older  phylkians,  was  that  of  pregnant 
women  upon  the  body  of  the  child1  in  utero  : and  this  opinion, 
although  it  was  leng  ago  fatisfatlorilv  refuted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophical  obfervers,  (fee  Dr.  BlondePs  anfwer  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Dr.  Turner’s  treatife  on  Difeafes  of  the  Skin,  and 
Lettres  fur  le  P«uvoir  de  1’ Imagination  ties  Femmes  en- 
ceintes, Paris  1745,)  has  been  maintained  by  many  other 
writers  of  reputation,  and  is  fill  popularly  current,  if  not 
received  as  an  eftabliflied  truth  by  the  lefs  enlightened  part  of 
the  medical  profefiion.  Nothing,  however,  we  conceive,  but 
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the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  ean  account  for 
the  fupport  of  a doflrine,  which  reafon,  experience,  and  ana- 
tomical fcience  concur  to  refute.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phenomena  actually  occafioned  by  the  operation  of  the  ima- 
gination on  the  corporeal  functions,  are  fo  numerous,  and 
yet  at  times  appear  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  merit  a parti- 
cular inveftigation  : for  it  is  the  confequence  only  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  fubjecl,  and  of  the  general  appetite  of  mankind, 
efpecially  in  ages  of  ignorance,  for  whatever  is  occult  and 
myfterious,  that  the  principle  was  not  long  ago  eftabiifned, 
and  the  facts  rendered  familiar  to  all.  Rational  fcience, 
built  upon  obfervation  and  experiment,  has  in  a great  mea- 
fure  banifhedthe  notions  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  even  from 
the  peafantry  ; but  it  remained  for  the  philofophical  minds  of 
a Franklin,  a Lavoifier,  See.  to  propound  the  myfteries  of 
Mefmer,  and  the  other  profeffors  of  animal  magnetifin,  at 
Paris,  near  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; — and  for 
that  of  a Haygarth,  to  expofe  the  rationale  of  Perkimfm  and 
the  metallic  traSors,  in  our  own  country,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth.  (See  Rapport  des  Commiffaires  charges  par 
le  Roy  de  l’examen  du  Magnetifme  Animal,  Paris  1784  ; — 
and  a pamphlet,  “ On  the  Imagination  as  a Caufe  and  as  a 
Cure  of  Diforders  of  the  Body,  exemplified  by  fiflitious  Trac- 
tors and  epidemical  Convulfions;  by  John  Haygarth,  M.D. 
See.”  Bath,  1800.)  In  truth,  the  influence  ol  the  faculty  of 
imagination  over  the  functions  of  the  body  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  numerous  fafts  in  the  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  hiftory 
of  man,  which  have  been  accounted  for  upon  various  occult 
principles ; fuch  as  diabolical  or  demoniacal  poffeffion  ; the 
power  of  incantations  and  amulets  ; the  miraculous  influence 
of  relics,  images  of  faints,  &c.;  the  operations  aferibed  to 
fome  magnetic  or  electrical  principle  in  nature  ; to  the  touch 
of  kings,  and  of  various  gifted  perfons  ; and  many  other  cir- 
cumftanees. 

Before  we  purfue  this  intereftiag  inquiry,  however,  we 
{hall  difmifs  the  fubjeft,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fuppofed  ope- 
ration of  the  imagination  in  pregnant  women. 

I.  All  the  varieties  of  deformity  and  monftrofity,  as  well  as 
of  cutaneous  marks  and  blemifhes  of  infants,  were  formerly 
aferibed  to  the  imagination  of  the  mother  dwelling  upon  fome 
analogous  objeCt,  or  to  her  difappointed  longings  for  fome 
particular  article  of  food  or  drink.  Hippocrates  himfelf 
obferves,  that  the  defire  of  a pregnant  woman  is  capable  of 
marking  the  tender  infant  with  the  thing  defired  : and  fub- 
fequenlly,  the  obfervations  to  this  effeCt,  and  the  number 
of  hiftories  illaftrative  of  it,  have  been  fo  multiplied  by 
authors  of  reputation,  that  the  defenders  of  the  doftrine 
flill  appeal  to  experience,  as  decifive  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
and  popular  opinion  ; they  confider  the  matter  as  ellablifhed 
upon  the  evidence  of  iridilputable  hitlory.  But  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  records  of  medicine,  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  ftate,  that  they  abound  with  fo  many  extrava- 
gant and  fabulous  details,  which  have  been  collected  and 
repeated  with  the  utmoft  credulity,  that  to  admit  them  as 
truths  would  require  a renunciation  of  the  bell  principles  of 
modern  fcience.  It  is  enough  to  perufe  the  marvellous 
collections  of  Schenk  and  Marcelius  Donatus,  to  be  fatis- 
fied  of  this  propolition,  as  to  the  occurrences  themfelves  ; 
but  in  refpeCt  to  the  caufes  of  the  phenomena,  (which  is  a 
matter  of  difficult  involligation,)  authority  is  of  no  weight, 
when  placed  in  oppoiltion  to  found  anatomical  and  phyfio- 
logical  principles. 

The  moll  common  deformities,  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  mother’s  imagination,  are  fpots,  tubercles,  &c.  on 
the  fkin,  mod  commonly  of  a red  or  purpliih  colour,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  referable  different  forts  of  fruit,  fuch  as 
rafpberries,  cherries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  or  the  (tains  of  port- 
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wine  ; and  other  fpots  covered  with  a downy  hair,  and 
compared  to  the  Rein  of  a moufe,  a mole,  &c.  Thefe  ap- 
pearances have  been  commonly  aferibed  to  the  difappointed 
longings  of  the  female,  during  utero-geftation,  for  the  par- 
ticular fruit,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  impreffed  on  the  Rein  ; 
or  to  fome  agitation  of  mind,  occafioned  by  thefe  things 
being  thrown  at  her,  or  certain  animals  jumping  upon  her. 
But  many  more  extraordinary  phenomena  are  on  record. 
Among  the'eafes  dated  by  Turner,  we  And  an  inftance  of 
an  “ infant’s  head  pierced  quite  through  by  reafon  of  an 
affright  of  the  mother;”  another  of  a child  born  with  the 
leg  broken  or  diftorted,  by  the  mother  looking  on  a cru- 
cifix, and  viewing  the  broken  limbs  of  one  of  the  male- 
factors by  the  fide  of  Chrift ; of  a child  of  fir  J.  B.  which 
was  born  wanting  one  hand,  in  confequence  of  his  lady 
being  frightened,  when  pregnant,  by  the  unexpected  view 
of  a beggar’s  (lump  arm  upon  her  coach  door  ; of  another 
child,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  mother  being  purfued 
by  her  lnifband  with  a drawn  fword,  threatening  to  cut  he* 
over  the  forehead,  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  was 
brought  forth  with  a large  wound  on  its  forehead,  from 
which  a fatal  haemorrhagy  took  place  ; and  of  another  in- 
fant, vvhofe  abdominal  vifeera  hung  out  ail  naked  below-  the 
navel  at  birth,  in  confequence  of  the  mother  having  been 
compelled  to  witnefs  the  killing  of  a calf  three  months 
before  parturition,  at  the  opening  of  which  (Ire  felt  an  ex- 
traordinary motion  in  herfelf,  when  fire  faw  how  the  bowels 
came  tumbling  from  the  belly  ; not  to  mention  inllances  of 
children  born  with  the  head  of  a cat,  with  a hairy  (kin 
and  bear’s  claws,  or  of  different  colour  from  that  of  the 
parents,  in  confequence  of  frights,  or  of  the  frequent  con- 
templation of  pictures  of  bears,  or  of  negroes,  &c.  See 
Turner  on  Difeafes  of  the  Skin,  chap.  xii. 

Now,  in  all  thefe  inllances,  the  knprefiions  on  the  imagi- 
nation are  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  courfe,  or  even  at 
an  advanced  period,  of  the  pregnancy.  Before  this  oc- 
currence then,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  child  in  utero  was  »f 
the  natural  and  perfeCt  form  : that  is,  the  infant,  which  is 
born  with  a large  difcolouration  or  protuberance  on  its  Ikin, 
had,  up  to  this  period,  a fair  and  fmooth  Rein  ; that  the 
child  who  is  born  with  fix  toes,  had,  till  then,  only  five  ; that 
the  child,  brought  forth  with  one  leg  or  one  arm,  had  ori- 
ginally two  ; and  the  monfter  produced  with  the  head  of  a 
cat,  had  originally  a natural  human  head,  until  the  mother 
was  frightened  by  the  cat  getting  into  her  bed,  when  (lie 
was  “ big  with  child  ” (Turner)  ; and  fo  on,  with  regard 
to  every  other  preternatural  appearance,  whether  it  be  an  in- 
creafe,  decreafe,  or  alteration  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  It 
feems  almoil  fufficient  barely  to  Hate  the  matter  in  this  light, 
in  order  to  demonftrate  the  abfurdity  of  the  opinion.  For 
furely  it  does  not  require  a train  of  reafoning  or  of  experi- 
ment to  prove,  that  neither  man  nor  woman  can,  by  the  force 
of  imagination,  “ add  an  inch  to  the  ftature,”  or  take  an 
inch  from  it,  or  transform  any  part  of  their  bodies  into  the 
refemblance  of  other  animals,  or  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
It  is  not  lefs  clear,  that  no  woman  can,  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  form  a child  ; and,  if  not  a whole  child,  neither 
can  (he  add  new  parts  to  a child  already  completely  formed, 
nor  deftroy  any  of  the  parts  fo  formed,  nor  tranfmute 
any  of  thofe  parts  into  other  forms  of  ftru&ure.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  inftance  of  the  lady,  who,  when  ad- 
vanced five  or  fix  months  in  her  pregnancy,  was  fo  terrified 
by  a beggar  thrufting  the  (lump  of  an  amputated  arm  into 
her  coach,  that  the  child,  of  which  (he  was  afterwards 
delivered,  was  born  with  the  flump  , of  an  arm  refembling 
that  of  the  beggar.  Let  us  confider  what  an  operation  mull 
be  performed  to  work  this  effect : a child  at  the  term  of  five 
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or  fix  months  is  of  confiderable  bulk,  and  the  arm  itfelf 
not  fmall.  This  arm,  then,  muft  drop  off  by  the  power  of 
imagination  : therb  mull  be  wo  blood  loft  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  child  ; and  the  wound  muft  be  healed  before  the  birth. 
This  might  feem  fufficiently  improbable  : but,  admitting 
that  the  limb  could  drop  off  by  the  force  of  fancy  in  the 
mother,  it  muft  (till  remain  in  the  uterus  until  the  delivery  ; 
and  the  bones  at  leaft  could  not  putrify  and  wafte  away,  al- 
though the  flefh  might.  But  it  never  was  pretended  that, 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  any  part  of  the  deficient  limb  was 
found  by  the  midwife.  And,  what  is  a material  point  in 
the  argument,  the  flumps  of  all  fuch  imperfeft  limbs  have 
a fmooth  and  regular  fkin,  which  plainly  indicates  that  they 
•were  from  their  firft  formation  of  the  fame  figure  : for  had 

there  been  a wound,  there  would  have  been  a fear  ; and 
fears  are  very  diftinguifhable  from  found  (kin. 

When  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  foetus  in  utero  and  the  mother,  this  view  of  the  fubjeft 
is  (till  farther  confirmed.  The  infant  is  not  one  body  with 
the  mother,  as  fome  writers  have  aflerted,  any  more  than 
the  plant  is  one  fubftance  with  the  earth,  which  nourifhes  it. 
(See  Lettres  fur  le  Pouvoir  de  l'lmagination  de  Femmes 
enceintes,  Paris,  1745  ) There  is  no  communication  of 
nerves  whatever  between  the  mother  and  the  child,  nor  is 
there  any  direft  vafcular  communication  : the  infant  has  its 
own  dillinft  circulation  of  blood,  carried  on  by  the  aftion 
of  its  own  heart  and  arteries,  which  lafl  do  not  terminate 
in  the  veflele  of  the  mother,  but  in  the  veins  of  the  child, 
which  recondtift  the  blood  to  its  heart  : nor  is  there  any 
diredl  communication  of  the  veflels  of  the  mother  with  thofe 
of  the  foetus.  (See  Embryo.)  This  identity  of  the  circu- 
lation and  nervous  fyftem  of  the  foetus,  renders  it  altogether 
inconceivable  that  the  fenfations,  fears,  or  defires  of  the 
mother  fhould  be  in  any  way  communicated  to  it  ; or  that 
any  imprefiion  on  the  imagination  of  the  mother  fhould  pro- 
duce any  changes  in  its  Itrufture,  or  appearance.  As  it 
never  happens,  by  any  i'eries  of  fancies  or  paffions,  that  the 
figure  of  the  objedls  of  them  is  traced  upon  the  fkin  of 
the  mother  ; fo  it  is  equally  impoffible,  and  more  improbable, 
that  fuch  changes  or  appearances  fhould  be  impreffed  upon 
the  infant,  thus  infulated  from  any  nervous  influence  of  the 
parent. 

Befides,  with  refpedl  to  the  navi,  moles,  and  other  marks 
on  the  fkin,  it  is  obvious  to  thofe  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them,  that  the  refemblance  which  they  are  faid 
to  bear  to  various  forts  of  fruit,  &c.  is  purely  fanciful ; 
that  they  are  generally  of  two  or  three  kinds,  confiding  of 
a multiplicity,  or  network,  of  fmall  blood-veflels,  which 
«onftitute  the  common  red  and  purplifh  marks  ; or  of  large 
br®wn  moles,  See.  ; and  that  the  fancied  occurrence  of 
greater  rednefs  in  thofe  of  the  former  clafs,  which  are  com- 
pared to  fruit,  at  the  time  when  fuch  fruit  is  ripe,  arifes 
merely  from  the  increafed  circulation  • and  diflention  of  the 
fmall  blood-veflels  in  hot  weather.  When  thefe  and  other 
deformities  are  connate,  the  mother,  already  poffefled  with 
the  belief  that  fome  fuch  caufe  as  could  affeft  the  mind 
jnull  have  exifted,  is  not  long  at  a lofs  ; her  memory  or  her 
prejudice  foon  furnifhes  her  with  fome  tail,  which  was  never 
attended  to  perhaps  when  it  happened,  and  the  inftance  of 
her  child  is  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  thofe  which 
preceded.  For  the  minute  accordance  of  the  faft  is  never 
required.  Thus  there  is  no  defeft  more  common  than  that 
of  a hare-lip  ; and  when  this  appears,  the  mother  does  not 
fail  to  recoiled,  that  at  fome  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
nine  months  fhe  had  wifhed  for  a hare,  or  had  been  fright- 
ened by  a bare,  or  had  by  chance  feen  fomebody  with  a hare- 
lip, no  matter  which,  the  occurrence  is  fatisfaftorily  ac- 
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counted  for,  and  the  fad  is  eftablifhed.  Yet  had  not  medical 
obfervers  given  this  name  to  the  difeafe,  the  aftual  refem- 
blance of  a human  countenance,  thus  deformed,  to  that  of  a 
hare,  would  not  perhaps  readily  fuggefl  itfelf. 

But,  the  truth  is,  although  wre  cannot  explain  the  caufea 
of  thefe  irregularities  and  monftrofities  of  human  births, 
any  more  than  various  other  anomalies  and  lufus  nature  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  in  general,  yet  we  muft  refer 
them  all  to  the  fame  origin : for  in  regard  to  his  corporeal 
frame,  his  generation,  and  mechanical  ftrufture,  man  is  fub- 
jeft to  the  fame  laws  with  the  rell  of  the  living  creation. 
The  growth  of  the  human  foetus  feems  not  to  differ  from 
the  developement  of  the  germ,  in  the  eggs  of  oviparous 
animals,  or  in  the  feeds  of  plants.  All  thefe  are  liable  to 
every  conceivable  variety  of  conformation  ; to  deformities, 
redundancies,  defefts,  and  anomalous  difpofitions  of  parts, 
both  internal  and  external  : yet  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion is,  in  the  latter  cafes,  out  of  the  queftion.  But  it 
would  feem,  that  a nut  with  two  kernels,  a chicken  with 
two  heads,  or  a child  with  a double  head,  body,  and  limbs, 
(a  monftrofity  not  very  rare,)  are  upon  a very  iimilar  foot- 
ing : and,  that  it  would  be  as  philosophical  to  attribute  the 
monllrous  chicken  to  the  imagination  of  the  hen  that  hatched 
the  egg,  or  the  double  nut  to  the  fancies  of  the  hazle-bufh, 
as  to  aferibe  the  extraordinary  infant  to  the  fears  or  appre- 
henfions  of  the  mother. 

In  all  the  above  examples,  the  changes,  fuppofed  to  be 
effefted  by  the  imagination  on  the  child  in  the  womb,  are 
faid  to  take  place  after  the  developement  of  the  germ  or 
embryo  has  confiderably  advanced  ; and  it  is  to  fuch  ope- 
rations only  that  our  attempts  at  refutation  apply.  For  as 
to  the  myllerious  influence  of  the  mind  in  the  aft  of  pro- 
creation, on  which  “ the  caUipeedia , or  the  art  of  begetting 
beautiful  children'’  depends,  although  much  lias  been  faid 
on  the  fubjeft  in  all  ages,  we  confefs  ourfelves  altogether 
unable  to  enter  into  the  difeuflion.  The  original  concep- 
tion may  doubtlc-fs  be  modified  by  circumllanccs,  which  are 
incapable  of  producing  fubfequent  changes  in  the  embryo.  If 
the  placing  of  Itreaked  or  pilled  rods  before  the  flocks  at  the 
time  of  their  conjunction,  as  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  (Gen. 
chap,  xxx.)  was  theoccaiion  of  the  generation  of  black  and 
white  lambs  ; the  notions  of  fome  ancient  and  modern  plu- 
lofophers  and  poets  may  be  verified  in  refpeft  to  the  human 
conception.  Thus  the  tyrant  Dionyfius,  who  was  deformed 
and  ill-favoured  himfelf,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
comely  iffue,  is  faid  to  have  always  had  a beautiful  pic- 
ture fet  before  his  wife  in  the  bed-chamber,  that  by  the 
force  of  fancy  ihe  might  conceive  the  likenefs  of  it.  Galen 
attributed  the  fame  effeft  to  the  fight  of  a pifture.  (Lib. 
de  Theriac  ad  Pifon.  c.  14.)  And  the  poet  Hefiod  ex- 
horts his  friends  not  to  fet  about  the  work  of  procreation 
after  they  return  from  funerals,  left  the  forrowful  idea  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  conception,  and  the  tender  foetus  marked 
with  fome  frightful  charafter. 

'M*J  b'  u~6  bva-lri/xoio  tc btirwortto-xyroi, 

ZTSfjuaivsjv  yEVEJj'v,  o.70d  ccQocvxtuv  uko  bcf.no-. 

Hef.  Lib.  ii.  de  Op.  et  Dieb. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  many  fpeculations  upon  this  fubjeft  ; but 
he  refers  all  the  influence  to  the  imagination  of  the  male 
parent,  and  denies  the  influence  of  that  of  the  female,  not 
only  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  but  at  the  moment 
of  conception  ; and  he  thinks  the  callipedia  is  an  art  which 
may  be  taught  : “ but,’’  he  properly  obferves,  “ the  man- 
ner of  accomplifhing  this  cannot  be  unfolded  with  fufficient 
delicacy  for  the  public  eye.'’  See  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  feft. 
xxxix.  6 and  7. 

II.  Although, 
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II.  Although,  however,  we  may  be  convinced  of  the 
error  of  afcribing  the  aClual  changes  of  ftruClure,  which 
conftitute  the  deformities  and  monftrofities  of  infants,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  mother,  operating  upon  the  embryo 
after  it  is  completely  developed  ; yret  we  have  the  moll 
fatisfaftory  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  this  fa- 
culty over  the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyftem,  and  of  effeCls 
refuiting  from  this  influence,  which  might  a priori  be  deemed 
equally  extraordinary,  as  the  metamorphefes  abovemen- 
tioned.  Who,  for  example,  could  fuppofe  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  many  painful,  fpafmodic,  and  convuliive  affeClions, 
both  local  and  general,  could  be  removed  by  impreffions 
exciting  only  the  imagination  of  the  patient  ; or,  that  on 
the  other  hand,  various  anomalous  fenfations,  aClual  fyn- 
cope  or  fwooning  ; and  even  the  moll  violent  epileptic  and 
hyfterical  convulfions,  could  be  occafioned  by  influencing 
the  fame  faculty  ? We  conceive,  however,  that  no  raft  in 
phyfislogy  is  more  clearly  demonflrated.  We  fliall  firlt 
flate  the  evidence  which  experiment  has  eflablifhed,  and  then 
the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced,  and  extended  to  many 
other  analogous  phenomena.  The  mod  flriking  illullration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hiflory  of 

§ i.  -Animal  Magnetifm. — In  confequence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  pra (Slice  of  animal magnetifm,  as  it  was  called  by  its  in- 
ventor, M.  Mefmer,  was  carried  in  Paris,  the  French  king  ap- 
pointed a committee,  confiding  of  four  phyficians,  and  five 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  inveftigate 
the  matter,  in  the  year  1784.  Among  the  latter  were  M.M. 
Bailly,  Lavoifier,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
American  minifter  at  Paris.  This  agent,  which  Mefmer  pre- 
tended to  have  difeovered,  he  affirmed,  was  “ a fluid  imper- 
ially diffufed,  and  filling  all  fpace,  being  the  medium  of  a re- 
ciprocal influence  between  the  celeftial  bodies,  the  earth,  and 
living  beings  it  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  fubflance  of  the 
nerves,  upon  which  therefore  it  had  a direCl  operation  ; — it 
was  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  body  to  other 
bodies,  both  animated  and  inanimate,  and  that  at  a eon- 
fiderable  diilance,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  intermediate 
fubflance  ; —and  it  exhibited  in  the  human  body  fome  pro- 
perties analogous  to  thofe  of  the  loadflone,  efpecially  its 
two  poles.  This  animal  magnetifm he  added,  “ was 
capable  of  curing  direClly  all  the  diforders  of  the  nervous 
fyffem,  and  indireCtly  other  maladies ; it  rendered  perfect 
the  operation  of  medicines  ; and  excited  and  directed  the 
falutary  crifes  of  difeafes,  fo  that  it  placed  thefe  crifes  in 
the  power  of  the  phyfician.  Moreover,  it  enabled  him  to 
afeertain  the  flate  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  to  form 
a correCl  judgment  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  progrefs  of 
the  moll  complicated  difeafes,  &c.”  In  fliort,  he  faid, 
“ Da  Nature  offre  dans  le  magnetifme  un  moyen  univerfel 
de  guerir  et  de  preferver  les  homines.”  (See  Memoire  fur 
la  Decouverte  du  Magnetifme  Animal,  par  M.  Mefmer,  DoCt. 
en  Med.  de  la  Faculte  de  Vienne,  1779. — Alfo  his  Precis 
Hiltorique  des  Faits  relatifs  aux  Mag.  An,  jufquesen  Avril, 
1781.)  Monf.  Deflon,  a pupil  of  Mefmer,  alfo  praClifed 
animal  magnetifm  at  Paris,  and  undertook  to  demonilrate 
its  exiltence  and  properties  to  the  commiffioners.  He 
commenced  his  inftruclions  by  reading  a memoir,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  “ there  is  but  one  nature,  one  difeafe, 
and  one  remedy  ; and  that  remedy  is  animal  magnetifm.” 
The  firlt  ffep  of  the  commiffioners  was  to  examine  the 
mode  and  inftruments  of  operation,  and  the  effeCls  of  the 
agent.  It  was  obferved  that  M.  Deflon  operated  upon 
many  individuals  at  the  fame  time.  In  the  middle  of  a 
large  room  was  placed  a circular  cheft  of  oak,  raifed  about 
a foot  from  the  floor,  which  was  called  the  baquet : the 
lid  of  this  clieit  was  pierced  with  a number  ©f  holes,  through 


which  there  iffued  moveable  and  curved  branches  of  iron. 
The  patients  were  ranged  in  feveral  circles  round  the  cheft, 
each  at  an  iron  branch,  which,  by  means  of  its  curvature, 
could  be  applied  direClly  to  the  difeafed  part.  A cord, 
which  was  pafled  round  their  bodies,  conneCted  them  with  one 
another  ; and  fometimes  a fecond  chain  of  communication 
was  formed  by  means  of  the  hands,  the  thumb  of  each  one’s 
left  hand  being  received  and  prefled  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  his  neighbour.  More- 
over, a pianoforte  was  placed  in  a corner  of  the  room,  on 
which  different  airs  were  played  ; found  being,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Mefmer,  a conduClor  of  magnetifm.  The 
patients,  thus  ranged  in  great  numbers  round  the  baquet , 
received  the  magnetic  influence  at  once  by  all  thefe  means 
of  communication  ; by  the  branches  of  iron  which  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  the  magnetifm  of  the  baquet  ; by  the  cord 
estwined  round  the  body  ; by  the  union  of  thumbs,  which 
conveyed  to  each  the  magnetifm  of  his  neighbour  ; and  by 
the  found  of  the  mufic,  or  of  an  agreeable  voice,  which 
diffufed  the  principle  through  the  air.  The  patients  were, 
befides,  diredlly'  magnetifed,  by  means  of  the  finger  of  the 
magnetifer,  and  a rod  of  iron,  which  he  moved  about  be- 
fore the  face,  above  or  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  dif- 
eafed parts,  always  obferving  the  diftinClion  of  the  magnetic 
poles,  and  fixing  his  countenance  upon  the  individual.  But 
above  all,  they  were  magnetifed  by  the  application  of  the 
hands,  and  by  preffure  with  the  fingers  upon  the  hypochon- 
dria, and  the  abdominal  regions,  which  was  often  continued 
for  a long  time,  occafionally  for  feveral  hours  together. 

The  patients,  fubjeCled  to  this  treatment,  at  length  began 
to  prefent  very  various  appearances  in  their  condition,  as  the 
operation  proceeded.  Some  of  them  were  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  felt  nothing  ; others  were  affeCled  with  coughing 
and  fpitting  ; others  again  experienced  flight  pains,  partial 
or  univerfal  heats,  and  confiderable  perfpirations  ; and  others 
were  agitated  and  tortured  with  convulfions.  Thefe  con- 
vulfions were  extraordinary  in  their  number,  feverity,  and 
duration.  The  commiffioners  faw  them,  in  fome  inftances, 
continue  for  three  hours,  when  they  were  accompanied  with 
expectoration  of  a vifeid  phlegm,  which  was  eje&ed  by  vio- 
lent efforts,  and  fometimes  ftreaked  with  blood  ; one  young 
man' often  brought  up  blood  copioufly.  The  convulfions 
were  characterized  by  violent  involuntary  motions  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  the  whole  body,  by  fpafms  of  the  throat,  by 
agitations  of  the  epigaftrium  and  hypochondres,  and  wan- 
dering motions  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  by  piercing  flirieks, 
weeping,  immoderate  laughter,  and  hiccup.  They  were 
generally  preceded  or  followed  by  a ftate  of  languor  and 
rambling,  or  a degree  of  drowfinefs  and  even  of  coma. 
The  leall  unexpected  noife  made  the  patients  Hart ; and  it 
was  remarked,  that  even  a change  of  meafure  in  the  air, 
playred  upon  the  piano-forte,  affeCted  them,  fo  that  a more 
lively  movement  increafed  their  agitation,  and  renewed  the 
violence  of  their  convulfions.  Nothing  can  be  more  furprifmg, 
or  more  inconceivable  by  thofe  who  have  not  witneffed  it, 
than  the  fpeCtacle  of  thefe  convulfions,  fay  the  commif- 
fioners : all  feem  to  be  under  the  power  of  the  magnetifer  ; a 
fign  from  him,  his  voice,  his  look,  immediately  roufes  them 
from  a ftate  even  of  apparent  fopor.  In  truth,  they  add,  it 
was  impoffible  not  to  recognife,  in  thefe  conllant  effects, 
a great  power  or  agency,  which  held  the  patients  under  its 
dominion,  and  of  which  the  magnetifer  appeared  to  be  the 
foie  depofitary.  See  Rapport  des  Commiffaires  charges 
par  le  Roi,  de  l’Examen  du  Magnetifme  Animal  ; a Paris, 
1784. 

Such,  then,  were  the  phenomena  (of  the  reality  of  which 
they  could  not  doubt)  produced  by  the  operation  of  this 
4 X 2 new 
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new  agent,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  commiflioners  to  inveftigate.  This  convulfive  and  lethar- 
gic ftate>  it  may  be  noticed,  was  confidered  as  a crifis,  fuch 
a«  the  conftitution  or  the  art  of  medicine  is  enabled  to  effedt, 
for  the  purpofe  of  curing  difeafes  ; and  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, we  fhall  adopt  the  term,  to  exprefs  this  occurrence,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  hypothecs  which  led  to  its  ufe. 

On  witnefling  the  fame  experiments,  frequently  repeated, 
the  commiflioners  remarked,  that  among  the  patients  who 
fell  into  the  crifts,  there  were  always  many  women,  and  very 
few  men ; that  the  crifes  were  not  effedted  in  lefs  than  the  fpace 
of  an  hour  or  two  ; and  that  as  foon  as  one  perfon  was  thus 
taken,  the  reft  were  fimilarly  feized  in  a very  ihort  time.  But 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  fatisfadlory  refults  from  expe- 
riments made  upon  fo  many  perfons  at  once.  They  refolved, 
therefore,  to  endeavour,  by  experiments  upon  individuals, 
in  a more  private  way,  to  afcertain  the  diredt  effects  of  the 
newly  difcovered  agent  on  the  animal  economy,  in  a ftate  of 
health  ; which,  if  the  agent  exifted,  could  of  courfe  be  ren- 
dered manifeft  by  its  effedts  : and  they  determined  to  be- 
come themfelves  the  fubjedts  of  the  firft  experiments.  No 
inquiry  was  ever  condudted  in  a more  philofophical  manner, 
or  terminated  in  a more  complete  and  unequivocal  develope- 
ment  of  the  nature-of  the  fubjedt.  Great  and  extraordinary 
•as  the  powers  of  this  new  agent  feemed  to  be,  the  pheno- 
mena were  proved  to  be  referable  folely  to  the  imagination  of 
the  parties  magnetifed. 

The  commiflioners  fubmitted  to  be  magnetifed  together, 
excluding  all  ftrangers,  by  M.  Deflon,  once  a week,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hours  and  a half : they  were  ranged  round  the 
baquet,  encircled  by  the  cord  of  communication,  with  an 
iron  branch  from  the  baquet  refting  upon  the  left  hypochon- 
dre  of  each,  and  forming  from  time  to  time  the  communi- 
cation of  thumbs  : they  were  magnetifed  by  the  fingers  or 
the  metallic  rod  being  moved  about  and  prefented  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  by  the  preflure  of  hands  on  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach  and  fides  of  the  belly.  The  raoft  irrita- 
ble and  delicate  of  the  commiflioners  were  magnetifed  the 
mod  frequently,  and  for  the  longeft  time.  But  none  of 
th  em  experienced  any  effedts  or  fenfations  ; or  at  leaft  any 
that  could  be  afcribed  to  magnetifm.  Three  of  them  were 
valetudinarians,  and  fome  of  their  ufual  uneafy  feelings  were 
excited  partly  by  the  fatigue,  and  partly  by  the  ftrong  preflure 
made  on  the  ftomach.  They  fubmitted  to  the  experiment 
on  three  days  fucceflively  : ftill  without  any  effedt.  The 
quiet  and  filence  of  the  eight  commiflioners,  thus  magne- 
tifed, without  any  unealinefs  or  any  new  fenfation,  formed 
the  moft  perfect  contrail  with  the  noife,  agitation,  and  dif- 
order  of  the  public  magnetifm  : here  was  the  magnet  with- 
out any  influence,  and  the  operator  defpoiled  of  his  power. 
They  were  warranted,  therefore,  in  concluding,  “ that  mag- 
netifm has  no  agency  in  a ftate  of  health,  or  even  in  a ftate 
of  flight  indifpoiition.’ 

They  refolved,  then,  to  make  their  next  trials  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  perfons  actually  difeafed  ; and  feven  perfons,  of 
the  lower  clafs,  were  magnetifed  by  M.  Deflon,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  commiflioners,  at  Dr.  Franklin’s  houfe.  Two 
women,  the  one  afthmatic,  the  other  with  a fwelling  on  the 
thigh,  and  two  children,  the  one  fix  and  the  other  nine  years 
of  age,  felt  nothing,  and  remained  unaffected.  One  man, 
with  difeafed  eyes,  felt  a pain  in  th;  bail  of  one  of  them,  which 
a!fo  difcharged  tears,  when  the  finger  of  the  magnetifer  was 
brought  near  it,  and  moved  quickly  about  for  a conftderable 
time  : but  when  the  other  eye,  which  was  moft  difeafed,  was 
magnetifed,  he  felt  nothing.  A nervous,  hyfterical  woman, 
to  whom  the  preflure  of  the  abdomen  was  painful,  and  who 
had  a hernia,  Did  fhe  felt  a pain  in  the  head  when  the  finger 


was  pointed  near  the  rupture,  and  that  fhe  loft  her  breath 
when  it  was  brought  oppoiite  the  face.  When  the  fino-er  of 
the  magnetifer  was  repeatedly  moved  up  and  down,  fhe  ex- 
perienced fome  catcbings  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  and 
fhoulders,  like  one  furprifed  and  afraid.  The  feventh  patient, 
a man,  fuffered  fome  effedts  of  the  fame  fort,  but  much  lefs 
marked. 

Four  perfons,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  of  good  edu- 
cation,  and  in  bad  health,  were  afterwards  magnetifed.  Three 
of  thefe  underwent  the  operation  feveral  times,  and  felt  no- 
thing: but  the  fourth,  a nervous  lady,  being  magnetifed  dur- 
ing an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  generally  by  the  application 
of  the  hands,  was  feveral  times  on  the  point  of  falling  afleep, 
and  felt  fome  degree  of  agitation  and  uneafinefs.  On  a fub- 
iequent  occafion,  a large  company,  affembled  at  Dr.  Frank, 
lin’s,  (who  was  confined  by  illnefs,)  were  all  magnetifed, 
including  fome  patients  of  M.  Deflon,  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  thither  : there  were  prefent  feveral  Americans,  one 
of  whom,  an  officer,  had  an  intermittent  fever  ; yet  no  perfon 
experienced  any  effedts, ' except  M.  Deflon’s  patients,  who 
felt  the  fame  fenfations  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  at 
his  public  magnetiiing. 

Thefe  experiments,  then,  furnifhed  fome  important  faCts. 
Of  fourteen  invalids,  five  experienced  fome  effeCts  from  the 
operation,  but  nine  felt  none  whatever.  Ail  the  effedts 
obferved  in  the  nervous  lady,  however,  might  be  occafioned 
by  the  irkfomenefs  of  the  lame  pofture  for  fo  long  a time, 
and  by  her  attention  being  tlrongly  fixed  upon  her  feelings : 
for  it  is  frequently  fufiicient  to  think  of  thefe  nervous  attacks', 
or  to  hear  them  mentioned,  in  order  to  reproduce  them  when 
they  are  habitual.  I he  three  other  fnftanoes  occurred  among 
perlons  of  the  lower  clafs  : and  this  circumftance  was  re- 
marked with  furprife  by  the  commiflioners  ; that  the  only 
effetis,  which  could  be  afcribed  to  magnetifm,  manifefted 
themfelves  in  the  poor  and  ignorant ; while  thofe  who  were 
better  able  to  obferve  and  to  defcribe  their  fenfations,  felt 
nothing.  At  the  fame  time,  it  was  obferved,  that  children , 
although  endowed  with  the  peculiar  fenfibility  of  their  age, 
likewile  experienced  no  effedt.  The  notion,  that  thefe  effedts 
might  be  explained  by  natural  caufes,  therefore,  fuggefted 
itfelf  to  the  commiflioners.  “ If  we  figure  to  ourl'elves,” 
they  obferve,  “ a poor  ignorant  perfon,  Filtering  from  dif- 
eafe,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved,  brought  before  3 large 
company,  partly  confiding  of  phyficians,  with  fome  degree 
of  preparation  and  ceremony,  and  fubjedted  to  a novel  and 
mylterious  treatment,  the  wonderful  effedts  of  which  he  is 
already  perfuaded  that  he  is  about  to  experience  ; and  if, 
moreover,  it  is  recolledted,  that  he  is  paid  for  his  compli- 
ance, and  fuppofes  that  the  experimenters  will  be  gratified 
in  being  told  that  he  perceived  certain  operations  ; we  fhall 
have  natural  caufes  by  which  thefe  effedts  may  be  explained, 
or  at  leaft  very  legitimate  reafons  for  doubting  that  the  real 
caufe  is  magnetifm.”  Rapport  des  Commiff  p.  30. 

Since  the  fuppofed  effedts  of  the  animal  magnetifm,  then, 
were  not  difeoverable  in  thofe  who  were  incredulous  ; there 
was  great  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  the  impreflions  which  were 
produced,  were  the  refult  of  a previous  expedfation  of  the 
mind,  a mere  effedt  of  the  imagination.  The  commiflioners, 
therefore,  now  diredted  their  experiments  to  a new  point  ; 
namely,  to  determine  how  far  the  imagination  could  influence 
the  lenfations,  and  whether  it  could  be  the  fource  of  all  the 
phenomena  attributed  to  magnetifm. 

The  commiflioners  had  vecourfe  now  to  a M.  Jumelin, 
who  magnetifed  in  the  fame  way  with  M.  M.  Mefmer  and 
Deflon,  except  that  he  made  no  diltindtion  of  the  magnetic 
poles.  Eight  men  and  two  women  were  operated  on  by  M. 
Jumelin  ■>  but  none  of  them  experienced  any  effedt.  At 
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length  a female  fervant  of  Dr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  magne- 
tifed in  the  forehead,  but  without  being  touched,  faid  file 
perceived  a fenfe  of  heat  there.  When  M.  Jumelin  moved 
his  hand  about,  and  prefented  the  extremities  of  his  five 
fingers  to  her  face,  fhe  faid  that  (lie  felt  as  it  were  a flame  mov- 
ing about  : when  magnetifed  at  the  ftomach,  file  declared 
that  the  heat  was  there  ; at  the  back,  and  the  fame  heat 
was  there  : file  then  affirmed  that  file  was  hot  all  over  the 
body,  and  fuffered  a head-ache.  Seeing  that  only  one  per- 
fon,  out  of  eleven,  had  been  fenfible  of  the  magnetifm,  the 
commiffioners  thought  that  this  perfon  was  probably  pofleffed 
of  the  mod  mobile  imagination.  They  therefore  tied  a band- 
age over  her  eyes,  and  ffie  was  magnetifed  again  : but  the 
effects  no  longer  accorded  with  the  parts  to  which  the  mag- 
netifm was  diredted  ! When  it  was  applied  fucceffively  to  the 
ftomach  and  to  the  back,  the  woman  only  perceived  the  heat 
in  her  head,  and  a pain  in  her  eyes,  and  in  the  left  ear  ! The 
bandage  was  removed,  and  M.  Jumelin  applied  his  hands  to 
the  hypochondres  ; ffie  immediately  perceived  a fenie  of  heat 
in  thofe  parts ; and,  at  the  end  of  a few  minutes,  faid  that 
fhe  was  faint,  and  actually  l'wooned.  When  ffie  was  fuffici- 
ently  recovered,  her  eyes  were  again  bandaged  ; M.  Jumelin 
was  then  removed  to  a diftance,  iilenee  was  commanded, 
mid  they  made  the  woman  believe  that  fhe  was  again  magne- 
tifed. The  effedts  were  now  precifely  the  fame,  although 
no  one  operated,  either  near  her  or  at  a diftance  : ffie  felt  the 
fame  heat,  particularly  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  the  fame 
pain  in  the  eyes  and  ears ! At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  a fign  was  made  to  M.  Jumelin  to  magnetife  her  at 
the  ftomach  ; he  did  fo,  but  ffie  felt  nothing  ; he  magnetifed 
her  back,  but  without  effedt  ; in  fail  the  heat  of  the  back 
and  loins  gradually  ceafed,  and  the  pains  in  the  head  re- 
mained ! 

Here,  then,  was  demonftrative  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  the  imagination.  When  the  woman  faw  what  was  done, 
the  fenfations  were  placed  in  the  parts  magnetifed  ; but  when 
ffie  could  no  longer  fee,  they  were  referred  to  the  moil  dif- 
tant  parts,  where  no  magnetifm  was  directed  ; and,  above 
all,  they  were  equally  felt,  when  fhe  was  not  magnetifed 
at  all,  and  not  felt  when  ffie  was  magnetifed,  after  a little 
repofe,  but  unknown  to  herfelf.  The  fainting  of  a ner- 
vous woman,  when  made  the  fubjedt  of  a myfterious  experi- 
ment, and  continued  in  a pofture  of  reftraint  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  is  explicable  upon  natural  caufes.  This 
experiment  alfo  ffiewed,  that  the  diltindtion  of  poles  was 
purely  chimerical.  It  was  repeated  the  following  day  upon  a 
man  and  a woman,  with  the  fame  refults.  Senfations,  felt 
when  they  were  not  magnetifed,  could  only  be  the  effect  of 
imagination  : and  it  was  found  only  neceffary  to  excite  and 
direct  the  imagination,  by  queftions,  to  the  parts  where  the 
fenfations  were  to  be  felt,  in  dead  of  diredting  the  magnetifm 
upon  thofe  parts,  in  order  to  produce  all  the  effedts.  A 
child  of  five  years  old  was  then  magnetifed  ; but  it  felt 
nothing,  except  the  heat  which  it  had  previoufly  contradted 
in  playing. 

Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by  the  commiffioners  in 
various  ways,  upon  many  different  perfons,.of  all  claffes,  and 
with  the  fame  refults,  differing  only  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  fufceptibility  of  the  imagination  of  the  individuals. 
They  found  effedts  conflantly  experienced,  when  no  mag- 
netifm was  ufed,  and  vice  verfd,  (when  the  eyes  were 
covered,)  according  to  the  direction  of  the  patient’s  atten- 
tion by  queftions  pat  to  him  with  addrefs.  Now  this  prac- 
tice could  not  lead  to  any  error  ; lince  it  only  deceived  their 
imagination.  For,  in  truth,  when  they  were  not  magnetifed, 
their  only  anfwer  ought  to  have  been,  that  they  felt  no- 
thing. 


Some  fadts,  communicated  to  the  commiffioners  by  M.  Si- 
gault,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Paris,  place  the  power  of  the 
imagination  in  a ftrong  light.  “ Having  announced,"  he 
fays,  “ in  a great  houfe,  tliat  I was  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
Mefnier,  I produced  confiderable  effedts  upon  a lady  who 
was  there.  The  voice  and  ferious  air  which  I affedted,  made 
an  impreffion  upon  her,  which  (lie  at  firfi.  attempted  to  con- 
ceal ; but  having  carried  my  hand  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
I found  it  palpitating.  Her  ftate  of  oppreffion  indicated 
alfo  a tightnefs  in  the  clieft,  and  feveral  other  fymptoms 
fpeedily  enfued  : the  mufcles  of  the  face  were  affedted  with 
convulfive  twitches,  and  the  eyes  rolled  ; ffie  fell  down  in  a 
fainting  fit,  vomited  her  dinner,  and  had  afterwards  feveral 
motions  from  the  bowels,  and  felt  herielf  in  a ftate  of  in- 
credible weaknefs  and  languor.  A celebrated  artift,  who 
gives  leffons  in  drawing  to  the  children  of  one  of  our  princes, 
complained  during  feveral  days  of  a fevere  head-ache,  which 
he  mentioned  to  me  when  we  met  accidentally  on  tire  Pont- 
Royal.  Having  perfuaded  him  that  I was  initiated  in  the 
myfteries  of  Mefmer,  almoft  immediately,  by  means  of  a 
few  geftures,  I removed  his  pain,  to  his  great  aftoniffiment."' 
Dr.  Sigault  juftly  remarks,  that  it  is  probably  by  fuch  an 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  that  the  fight  of  rhe  dentift  removes 
the  tooth-ache,  when  the  patient  has  gone  to  him  for  the 
purpofe  of  having  his  tooth  drawn  He  adds,  that  being 
one  day  in  the  parlour  at  a convent,  a young  lady  faid  to 
him,  “ you  go  to  M.  Mefmer’s,  I hear.”  ‘ Yes,’  he  re- 
plied, « and  I can  magnetife  you  through  the  grate  pre- 
fenting  his  finger  towards  her  at  the  fame  time..  She  was 
alarmed,  grew  faint,  and  begged  him  to  defift  ^ and,  in  fadt, 
her  emotion  was  fo  great,  that  had  he  perfi-fted,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  ffie  would  have  been  feized  with  a fit.  Rap- 
port, note  p.  39 — 41 . 

But  although  the  commiffioners  were  convinced,  by  their 
experiments,  that  the  imagination  was  capable  of  producing 
different  fenfations,  of  occafioning  pain,  and  a fenfe  of  heat, 
and  even  adtual  heat,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ; and  therefore 
that  it  contributed  much  to  the  effedts,  which  were  aferibed 
to  animal  magnetifm  ; yet  the  effedts  of  the  latter  had  been 
much  more  confiderable,  and  the  derangements  of  the  animal 
economy,  which  it  excited,  muffi  more  fevere.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  to  be  afeertained,  'whether  by  influencing  the 
imagination,  convulfions,  or  the  complete  crif  s witneffed  at 
the  public  treatment,  could  be  produced.  In  proof  of  this 
point,  their  experiments  were  not  lets  conclufive,  as  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  one  or  two  of  them  will  evince.  As  M. 
Deflon  acknowledged  that  the  complete  fuscefs  of  the  ex- 
periments would  depend  upon  the  fubjedts  of  them  being  en- 
dowed with  fuffieient  fenfibility,.  he  was  requefted  to  feledt 
fome  of  his  patients,  who  had  already  proved  their  fufcep- 
tibility of  the  magnetic  influence,  upon  whom  the  trials 
might  be  made. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  magnetifers,  when  a 
tree  had  been  touched  by  them,  and  charged  with  magnetifm, 
every  perfon  who  flopped  near  the  tree  would  feel  the  effedts 
of  this  agent,  and  either  fall  into  a fwoon  or  into  convul- 
fions. Accordingly  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  garden  at  Paffy,  an 
apricot  tree  was  leledted,  which  flood  fufficiently  diftant 
from  the  others,  and  was  well  adapted  for  retaining  the 
magnetifm  communicated  to  it.  M.  Deflon,  having  brought 
thither  a young  patient  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  ffiewn  the 
tree,  which  he  magnetifed,  while  the  patient  remained  in 
the  houfe,  under  the  obfervation  of  another  perfon.  It  was 
wiflied  that  M.  Deflon  ffiould  be  abfent  during  the  experi- 
ment ; but  he  affirmed  that  it  might  fail,  if  he  did  not  direct 
his  looks  and  his  cane  towards  the  tree.  The  young  man 
was  then  brought  out,  with  a bandage  over  his  eyes,  and 
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fucceflively  led  to  four  trees,  which  were  not  magnet  fed,  and 
was  directed  to  embrace  each  during  two  minutes  ; M.  Deflon 
at  the  fame  time  Handing  at  a confiderable  difiance,  and  point- 
ing his  cane  to  the  tree  actually  magnetifed.  At  the  firfi 
tree,  the  young  patient,  on  being  quefiioned,  declared  that  he 
fweated  profufely ; he  coughed  and  expectorated,  and  faid 
that  he  felt  a pain  in  the  head  : he  was  Hill  about  twenty- 
feven  feet  from  the  magnetifed  tree.  At  the  fecond  tree  he 
found  himlelf  giddy,  with  the  head-ache  as  before  : he  was 
now  thirty  feet  from  the  magnetifed  tree.  At  the  third, 
the  giddinefs  and  head-ache  were  much  increafed  ; he  faid 
he  believed  he  was  approaching  the  magnetifed  tree  ; but  he 
was  Hill  twenty-eight  feet  from  it.  At  length,  when 
brought  to  the  fourth  tree,  not  magnetifed,  and  at  the  di dance 
of  twenty-four  feet  from  that  which  was,  the  crfis  came  on  ; 
the  young  man  fell  down  in  a Hate  of  infenfibility,  his  limbs 
became  rigid,  h;  was  carried  to  a grafs-plot,  where  M.  Deflon 
went  to  his  afliHance,  and  recovered  him. 

This  experiment,  then,  was  altogether  adverfe  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  magnetifm,  not  negatively,  but  pofitivehy  and  di- 
rectly. If  the  patient,  faid  the  commiffioners,  had  ex- 
perienced no  effeCf  under  the  tree  actually  magnetifed,  it 
might  have  been  fuppofed  that  he  was  not  in  a Hate  of 
fufficient  lufceptibility ; but  he  fell  into  the  crfis  under  one 
which  was  not  magnetifed  ; therefore  not  from  any  external 
phyfical  caufe,  but  folely  from  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  knewr  that  he  was  to  be  carried  to  the  magnetifed 
tree  ; his  imagination  was  roufed,  and  fucceflively  exalted, 
until,  at  the  fourth  tree,  it  had  rifen  to  the  pitch  neceifary 
to  bring  on  the  crifis. 

Many  other  experiments  fusnifhed  the  fame  refults.  M. 
Deflon  was  requeHed  to  feieCt,  from  among  his  poor  pa- 
tients, thofe  who  had  fhewn  the  greatefi  fenfibility  to  the 
magnetifm  ; and  he  accordinglv  brought  two  women  to 
Pally.  While  he  was  magnetifing  Dr.  Franklin  andfeveral 
perfons  in  another  apartment,  the  twro  women  were  put 
into  feparate  rooms.  Three  of  the  commiffioners  remained 
with  one  of  the  women,  the  fird  to  quedion  her,  the  fe- 
cond to  write,  and  the  third  to  reprefent  M.  Deflon,  who 
(they  perfuaded  her,  after  having  bandaged  her  eyes)  was 
brought  into  the  room  t©  magnetife  her.  One  of  them 
pretended  to  fpeak  to  M.  Deflon,  requeuing  him  to  begin  : 
but  nothing  was  done ; the  commiffioners  remained  quiet, 
only  obferving  the  woman.  In  the  fpace  of  three  minutes, 
fhe  began  to  feel  a nervous  fhivering  (friffon  nerveux)  ; then 
fhe  felt  in  fucceffion  a pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  arms, 
and  a pricking  in  the  hands,  (he  became  ftiff,  Hruck  her 
hands  together,  got  up  from  her  feat,  and  damped  with  her 
feet : in  a w®rd,  the  crifis  was  completely  characterized. 
Two  of  the  commiffioners  were  in  an  adjoining  room  with 
the  other  woman,  whom  they  placed  by  the  doer,  which 
was  (hut,  with  her  fight  at  liberty,  and  made  her  believe 
that  M.  Deflon  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  door,  mag- 
netiiing  her.  She  had  fcarcely  been  feated  a minute  before 
the  door  when  a fhivering  began  ; in  one  minute  more  fhe 
had  a clattering  of  the  teeth,  but  yet  a general  warmth  over 
the  body  ; and,  by  the  end  of  three  minutes,  the  crifis  was 
complete.  The  breathing  became  hurried  ; fhe  Hretched 
cut  her  arms  behind  her  back,  writhing  them  firongly,  and 
bending  the  body  forwards  ; a general  tremor  of  the  whole 
body  came  on  ; the  clattering  of  the  teeth  was  fo  loud  as 
to  be  heard  out  of  the  room  ; and  fhe  bit  her  hand  fo  as  to 
leave  the  marks  of  her  teeth  in  it. 

Now,  the  commiffioners  obferve,  thefe  two  women  were 
never' touched,  not  even  their  pulfe  felt.  A more  clear  and 
-demonHrative  proof  of  the  power  and  agency  of  the  ima- 
gination could  not  have  been  afforded  them.  It  may  be 


added,  however,  that  one  of  thefe  women,  being  fent  to  M, 
Lavoifier’s,  a&ually  fell  into  the  crifis  in  the  antichamber, 
before  fhe  had  feen  either  M.  Deflon,  or  any  of  the  com- 
miffioners ; but  fhe  knew  that  fhe  was  to  meet  them  there. 
While  fhe  was  alone  in  the  antichamber,  a fbort  time  after- 
wards, different  perfons  went  to  her  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  magnetifm,  and  the  convulfive  motions  began 
again.  They  remarked  to  her  that  no  one  magnetifed  her  ; 
but  fo  much  was  her  imagination  excited,  that  Hie  replied, 
“ If  you  did  nothing  to  me  I ffiould  not  be  in  this  condi- 
tion.” She  knew  in  fa£t  that  fhe  came  there  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  the  fubjedt  of  experiment,  and  the  approach 
of  any  one,  or  the  lead  noife,  attradled  her  attention,  re- 
called the  idea  of  magnetifm,  and  produced  a frefh  acceffion 
of  convulfions. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  carry  this  detail  of  faffs  any  far- 
ther. No  experimental  inquiry  could  have  been  more  ably 
profecuted,  and  no  philofophica).  truth  more  clearly  deve- 
loped, than  that  the  mere  operation  of  the  imagination  is 
fufficient  to  produce  all  thofe  great  and  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  animal  economy,  which  were  aferibed  to  an  hypo- 
thetical agent  in  nature,  which  was  termed  magnetifm.  If, 
indeed,  it  fliould  be  Hill  maintained,  that  the  effeCfs,  produced 
in  thefe  ifolated  experiments,  fell  fliort  of  the  phenomena 
which  occurred  at  the  public  magnetifings,  there  is  another 
principle  of  the  human  confiitution,  which  will  fully  ac- 
count for  this  difference  in  the  degree,  independently  of 
other  phyfical  circumfiances  neceffiirily  exifiing  in  the  latter 
mode  of  treatment  ; we  mean  the  principle  of  imitation,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  of  which  we  (hall  fay  more  under  its 
proper  head.  (See  Imitation.)  Independently  of  the 
warmth  and  contamination  of  the  air,  in  a crowded  room, 
which  particularly  affedls  the  head  and  the  nervous  fyfiem, 
and  of  the  influence  of  mafic  in  increafing  all  emotions, 
and  in  addition  to  tire  multiplied  impreffions  upon  the  fight 
and  hearing,  as  well  as  thofe  of  touch  and  preffure,  not 
employed  in  the  private  trials,  this  principle  of  imitation, 
which  heightens  all  emotions,  and  augments  all  tendencies 
to  action,  would  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  difference.  It 
was  remarked  that  when  one  perfon  fell  into  the  crifis,  the 
reit  were  fpeedily  overcome.  In  like  manner,  we  fee  a fort 
of  contagion  in  all  the  emotions  and  impreffions  excited  in 
a crowded  affembly.  Hence  the  powerful  impreffions  made 
by  public  fpedtacles,  and  the  enthufiafm  excited  in  theatres 
by  generous  fentiments  ; hence  the  general  ardour  which 
fpreads  at  once  through  an  army  in  the  hour  of  battle  ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  the  univerfal  panic  which  is  propa- 
gated with  inconceivable  rapidity,  often  from  the  (lighteff 
caufes,  or  from  caufes  merely  imaginary  ; and  hence  alfo 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  mobs.  But  to  trace  the  prin- 
ciple to  a clofer  analogy,  all  nervous  and  convulfive  difeafes 
are  liable  to  propagate  themfelves  among  thofe  who  witnefs 
them,  and  thus  to  become,  as  it  were,  epidemic  ; whence 
hyfferical  and  epileptical  convulfions  have  prevailed  at  times 
in  large  fchools,  manufactories,  and  even  in  religious  af- 
femblies,  in  a molt  diffreffing  manner,  and  were  prevented 
only  by  a complete  feparation  of  the  individuals,  or  by 
exciting  firong  counter-impreffions  on  the  mind,  fuch  as 
the  dread  of  puniffiment,  &c.  (See  Imitation.)  The 
greater  effedts,  therefore,  produced  at  the  public  operations 
of  the  magnetifeis,  are  explicable  upon  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  confiitution,  and  ferve  to  confirm,  ra- 
ther than  to  invalidate,  the  inferences  of  the  preceding  in- 
veltigalion. 

§ 2.  Metallic  TraBors. — Complete  as  the  detection  of  the 
deiufion  of  Mefmer,  and  the  other  advocates  of  animal 
magnetifm,  by  the  commiffioners  of  Paris,  was,  and  numerous 
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as  the  fa&s  were,  which  evinced  the  efficacy  of  touching, 
or  even  pointing  at  the  body  with  the  fingers,  or  a rod 
of  iron,  &c.  in  removing  as  well  as  in  exciting  pains  and 
diflreffing  fenfations,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expedled 
that  another  delufion,  founded  upon  the  fame  grounds, 
could  again  be  diffeminated,  after  the  fhort  interval  of  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  years,  lo  as  to  find  advocates  among 
philofophical  men,  and  to  enrich  the  author  of  the  contri- 
vance. Such,  however,  was  the  fadl.  We  now  ftate  it, 
rather  as  a matter  of  record  than  of  information,  that,  in 
the  year  1798,  an  American,  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  in- 
troduced into  this  country  a method  of  curing  difeafes, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  royal  letters  patent,  by  means  of 
two  fmall  pieces  of  metal,  denominated  Traders.  Thefe 
were  applied  externally  near  the  part  difeafed,  and  moved 
about,  gentlv  touching  the  furface  only  ; and  thus  multi- 
tudes of  painful  diforders  were  removed,  fome  mod  fpeedily, 
and  fome  after  repeated  applications  of  the  metallic  points. 
Pamphlets  were  publiihed,  announcing  the  wonderful  cures 
accomplifhed  by  this  fimple  remedy  ; and  periodical  jour- 
nals and  newfpapers  teemed  with  evidence  of  the  curative 
powers  of  the  traders;  infomuch,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  months,  they  were  the  fubjedl  of  general  converfation, 
and  fcarcely  lefs  general  ufe.  The  religious  fedl  of  the 
Quakers,  whofe  benevolence  has  been  fometimes  difplayed 
at  the  expence  of  their  fagacity,  became  the  avowed  and 
attive  friends  of  the  Iradors ; and  a pub  ic  eftablilhment, 
called  the  “ Perkinean  lnfcitution,”  was  formed  under  their 
aufpices,  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  poor, 
without  the  expence  of  drugs  or  medical  advice.  The 
tranfadlions  of  this  inllitution  were  publifhed  in  pamphlets, 
in  fupport  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  thefe  new  inftru- 
ments.  In  fomewhat  lefs  than  fix  years  Perkins  left  the 
country,  in  poffeffion,  as  we  have  been  informed  on  good 
authority,  of  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the  contri- 
butions of  Britiffi  credulity  ; and  now  (1811)  the  tradlors 
are  almoll  forgotten. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  thofe 
who  attefted  the  many  extraordinary  cures  performed  by 
the  application  of  the  traders  ; on  the  contrary,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  were  adtually  accompli  (lied,  at 
lead  temporarily  : after  what  we  have  already  Hated,  when 
treating  of  animal  magneiifm,  (fuch  as  the  fudden  cure  of  the 
artills’s  head-ache,  on  the  bridge,  by  M.  Sigault’s  geftures,) 
and  what  we  {hall  proceed  to  Hate  refpedting  the  effedts  of 
counterfeit  tractors,  it  were  impoffible  not  to  admit  the  truth 
and  corredtnefs  of  the  majority  of  the  accounts  of  the  efficacy 
of  Perkinifm.  We  mull  obferve,  however,  that  the  efficacy 
was  founded  on  the  delufion : and  had  not  the  fcientific  world 
been  at  that  time  in  a Hate  of  comparative  ignorance  re- 
ipedliug  the  principle  of  which  Galvani  had  recently  obtained 
a glance  ; had  they  been  in  total  ignorance  of  that  principle, 
or  poffeffed  of  more  than  that  “ little  knowledge”  of  it, 
which  “ is  a dangerous  thing,”  fuch  an  impofture  would 
fcarcely  have  gained  ground  for  a day,  among  thofe  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  com- 
miffioners  in  the  affair  of  Mefmer.  But  Perkins  affociated 
the  idea  of  the  Galvanic  principle,  or  animal  eledlricity, 
with  the  operation  of  his  tradlors,  by  conftrudting  them  of 
two  different  metals,  which  the  Italian  philofopher  had  {hewn 
to  be  neceffary  to  excite  the  operation  of  the  agent  which 
he  had  difeovered  : and  the  obfeurity  which  hung  over  this 
fubjedl,  (for  the  great  developement  of  the  Galvanic  prin- 
ciple by  the  pile  of  Volta,  and  the  trough  which  followed, 
had  not  then  taken  place,)  left  a new  field  for  hypothefis, 
and  the  anomalous  character  of  the  fadls  contributed  to  in- 
duce even  philofophers  to  lilten  to  the  relation. 


But  Dr.  Haygarth,  a philofopher,  to  whom  his  profeffion 
and  his  country  are  deeply  indebted  for  more  important 
fervices  (fee  Contagion,  Fevek-<ow</,  and  House  of  Re- 
covery),  fufpedled  the  true  fource  of  the  phenomena,  pro- 
duced by  the  tradlors,  from  the  firfl  promulgation  of  the 
fubjedt.  Recolledting  the  developement  of  the  animal  mag- 
netifm,  he  fuggefted  to  Dr.  Falconer,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1798,  when  the  tradlors  had  already  obtained  a high 
reputation  at  Bath,  even  among  perfons  of  rank  and  under- 
{landing,  that  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  the  tradlors 
might  be  corredlly  afeertained  by  a pair  of  falfe  Iradors,  re- 
fembling  the  real  ones  ; and  it  was  refolved  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  tell  of  experiment  in  the  general  hofpital  of 
that  city.  They  therefore  contrived  tw'o  wooden  iradors,  of 
nearly  the  fame  lhape  as  the  metallic,  and  painted  to  refemble 
them  in  colour.  Fivecafes  were  chofen  of  chronic  rheumatifm, 
in  the  ankle,  knee,  wrift,  and  hip  : one  of  the  patients  had 
alfo  gouty  pains.  All  the  affedled  joints,  except  the  lait, 
were  {welled,  and  all  of  them  had  been  ill  for  feveral  months. 

“ On  the  7th  of  January,  1799,  the  wooden  tradlors  were 
employed.  All  the  five  patients,  except  one,  allured  us  that 
their  pain  was  relieved,  and  three  much  benefited  by  the  fir  ft 
application  of  this  remedy.  One  felt  his  knee  warmer,  and 
he  could  walk  much  better,  as  he  Ihewed  us  with  great  fatis- 
fadlion.  One  was  eafier  for  nine  hours,  and  till  he  went  to 
bed,  when  the  pain  returned.  One  had  a tingling  fenfation 
for  two  hours.  The  wooden  tradlors  were  drawn  over  the 
fkin  fo  as  to  touch  it  in  the  JlighteJl  manner.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  force  of  the  imagination  ! 

“ Next  day,  January  8th,  the  true  metallic  tradlors  of 
Perkins  were  employed  exadlly  in  like  manner,  and  with 
fimilar  effedls.  All  the  patients  were  in  fome  meafure,  but 
not  more  relieved  by  the  fecond  application,  except  one, 
who  received  no  benefit  from  the  former  operation,  and  who 
was  not  a proper  fubjedt  for  the  experiment,  having  no  exift- 
ing  pain,  but  only  ftiffnefs  in  her  ankle.  They  felt  (as  they 
fancied)  warmth,  but  in  no  greater  degree  than  on  the  former 
day.”  Of  the  Imagination  as  a Caufe  and  as  a Cure  of  the 
Diforders  of  the  Body,  exemplified  by  fidtitious  Tradlors 
and  epidemical  Convulfions.  By  John  Haygarth,  M.  D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  Bath,  1800. 

Such  were  the  firft  experiments  attempted  with  the  view 
of  afeertaining  the  nature  of  Perkinifm ! But  Dr.  Hay- 
garth’s  pamphlet  contained  an  account  of  Hill  more  decifive 
trials  made  in  the  Briftol  infirmary,  by  Mr.  Smith,  one  of 
the  furgeons  to  that  eftablilhment.  This  gentleman  firlt 
operated,  wdth  two  leaden  tradlors,  on  Tuefday,  April  19th, 
on  a patient  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  Infirmary, 
“ with  a rheumatic  affedlion  of  the  {houlder,  which  render- 
ed his  arm  perfedlly  ufelefs.”  In  the  courfe  of  fix  minutes 
no  other  effedl  followed  the  application  of  thefe  pieces  of 
lead  than  a warmth  upon  the  {kin  : neverthelefs  the  patient 
informed  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  following  day,  that  “ he  had 
received  fo  much  benefit,  that  it  had  enabled  him  to  lift  his 
hand  from  his  knee,  which  he  had  in  vain  feveral  times  at- 
tempted on  the  Monday  evening,  as  the  whole  ward  wit- 
neffed.”  But  although  it  was  thus  proved  that  the  patent 
tradlors  poffeffed  no  fpecific  powers  independent  of  fimple 
metals,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  lay  afide  metallic  points, 
left  the  proofs  might  be  deemed  lefs  complete.  “ Two 
pieces  of  wood,  properly  fhaped  and  painted,  were  next 
made  ufe  of ; and  in  order  to  add  folemnity  to  the  farce, 
Mr.  Barton  held  in  his  hand  a Hop-watch,  whilff  Mr.  Lax 
minuted  the  effedls  produced.  In  four  minutes  the  man 
railed  his  hand  feveral  inches,  and  he  had  loll  alfo  the  pain 
in  his  {houlder,  ufually  experienced  when  attempting  to  lift 
any  tiling.  He  continued  to  undergo  the  operation  daily, 
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and  with  progreffive  good  effedt  ; for  on  the  2 jth  he  could 
touch  the  mantle-piece. 

“ On  the  27th,”  Mr.  Smith  continues,  “ in  the  prefence 
of  Dr.  Lovell  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Noble,  two  common  iron  nails, 
difguifed  with  fealing-wax,  were  Pub ftituted  for  the  pieces  of 
mahogany  before  ufed.  In  three  minutes  the  fame  patient 
* felt  fomething  moving  from  his  arm  to  his  hand,’  and 
foon  after  he  touched  the  Board  of  Rules,  which  hung  a foot 
above  the  fire-place.  This  patient  at  length  lb  far  recovered, 
that  he  could  carry  coals,  &c.  and  ufe  his  arm  fufficiently 
to  affift  the  nurfe  : yet  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  fpurious 
tractors,  * he  could  no  more  lift  his  hand  from  his  knee  than 
if  a hundred  weight  were  upon  it,  or  a nail  driven  through 
it,'  as  he  declared  .in  the  prefence  of  feveral  gentlemen, 
.whofe  names  I (hall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention.  The 
fame  of  this  cafe  brought  applications  in  abundance  ; indeed 
it  mull  be  confelfed,  that  it  was  more  than  fufficient'  to  adt 
upon  weak  minds,  and  induce  a belief  that  thefe  pieces  of 
wood  and  iron  were  endowed  with  feme  peculiar  virtues.” 
See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  Pamphlet,  p.  8. 

Many  other  equally  ftriking  inllances  of  the  curative 
operation  of  the  imagination,  when  excited  by  the  Jham 
tradtors,  might  be  quoted  from  the  pamphlet  in  question  ; 
but  we  ffiall  confine  our  account  to  a cafe,  which  fell  under 
our  own  obfervation.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Haygarth’s  expofition,  the  writer  of  this  article,  then  a 
ftudent  at  Edinburgh,  was  defirous  of  being;  convinced,  by 
perfonal  experience,  of  the  truth  of  his  fuggellion.  Having 
procured  two  pieces  of  flick,  painted  both  of  a leaden  co- 
lour, himfelf  and  a friend  operated  upon  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals in  various  painful  complaints.  A fervant  girl,  af- 
flicted with  a mod  acute  head  ache,  which  fhe  declared  had 
rendered  her  nights  altogether  refllefs  for  nearly  a fortnight, 
readily  fubmitted  to  thefe  potent  electrical  inftruments,  as  we 
•called  them.  We  moved  them  about  near  the  forehead, 
never  touch  ng  her ; and  in  four  minutes  fhe  faid  (he  felt  a 
lenfation  of  a traniient  chillinefs  in  the  head ; in  a minute  or 
two  more  fhe  felt  as  if  cold  water  was  running  down  the 
temples,  and  the  pain  was  fomewhat  diminifhed  ; but  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  minutes  fhe  declared  that  the  head-ache  was 
entirely  gone.  O11  the  following  day  fhe  came  to  thank  us 
for  the  good  fleep  which  fhe  had  enjoyed  through  the  night, 
and  then  continued  free  from  head-ache  : but  we  underllood 
that  in  a few  days  fhe  buffered  a flight  return  of  it.  In  the 
other  cafes  forae  relief  was  afforded,  but  not  fo  marked  as  in 
this  ; they  were,  indeed,  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  lels 
likely  to  be  fpeedily  cured. 

After  having  perufed  this  abundant  evidence  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination,  not  only  in  producing  various 
affections  of  the  body,  but  in  removing  others  which  exiit, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  many  relations  of  cures 
performed  by  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  gifted  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  or  employing  other  pretended  agents,  ail  of 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  common  principle.  One  of 
the  moll  Angular  inftances  of  this  kind,  both  from  the  num- 
ber of  cures  performed,  and  the  rank,  learning,  and  character 
of  the  perfons  who  atteiled  them,  is  to  be  found  in'  the  per- 
fon  of  Valentine  Greatraks,  who  flourifhed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 7th  century. 

f 3.  The  Cures  of  Valentine  Gr.airals,  and  ethers. — The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  pious  and  apparently  fincere  man  are  very  in- 
teresting, as  affording  a hiftory  of  the  power  of  imagination 
and  confidence  over  certain  diforders  of  the  body.  He  was 
the  fon  of  an  Irifh  gentleman  of  good  education  and  property, 
who  died  in  his  chi'dhood.  Difgufted  with  the  religious 
and  political  contentions  of  his  country  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
y.ell,  he  retired  from  the  world  apparently  in  a flate  of 


melancholy  derange fumt  and  bad  health,  which  had  'bee:* 
nearly  terminated  fatally.  On  recovering  he  became  one  of 
the  puritans  of  the  day,  and  after  having  acted  fome  time  as 
a magiltrate,  he  had  “ an  impulfe  or  flrange  perfuafion”  in  his 
mind,  which  continued  to  prefent  itfelf,  whether  he  was  in 
public  or  in  private,  deeping  or  waking,  “ that  God  had 
given  him  the  bleffing  of  curing  the  king’s  evil.”  Accord- 
ingly he  commenced  the  practice  of  touching,  for  this  difeafe 
about  the  year  1662,  which  he  continued  tor  three  years  ; at 
this  time  the  ague  became  very  epidemical,  and  the  fame  im- 
pulfe within  him  fuggelted,  “ that  there  was  bellowed  upon 
him  the  gift  of  curing  the  ague,”  which  he  alio  pradtifed 
with  fuccefs,  by  laying  his  hands  on  the  patients.  At 
length  he  found  his  power  extended  to  epilepfy  and  para- 
lytic diforders,  See.  ; but  he  candidly  acknowledges  that 
many  were  not  cured  by  his  touch.  Neverthelefs  the  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  powers,  and  conlequently  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  would  be 
adted  upon,  mull  be  manifelt  from  the  following  ilatement, 
which  he  fent  to  Mr.  Boyle.  “ Great  multitudes  Irom 
diversplaces  reforted  to  me,  fo  that  I could  have  no  time  to 
follow  my  own  occalions,  nor  enjoy  the  company  of  my 
family  and  friends  : whereupon  I fet  three  days  in  the 
week  apart  (from  fix  in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night),  to  lay 
my  hands  on  all  that  came,  and  fo  continued  for  fome  months 
at  home.  But  the  multitudes  which  came  daily  were  fo 
great,  that  the  neighbouring  towns  were  not  able  to  accom- 
modate them:  whereon,  for  the.  good  of  others,  I left  my 
home,  and  went  to  Youghall,  where  great  multitudes  re- 
forted to  me,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  out  of 
England  ; 1b  that  the  mashflrates  of  the  town  told  me,  that 
they  were  afraid  that  fome  of  the  lick  people  that  came  out 
of  England  might  bring  the  infedtion  into  the  place  : where- 
on I retired  again  to  my  houfe  at  Affane,  where  (as  at 
Youghall)  I obferved  three  days,  by  laying  my  hands  on  all 
that  came,  whatfoever  the  difeafes  were  (and  many  were 
cured,  and  many  were  not)  ; lo  that  my  liable,  barn,  and 
malt-houfe  were  filled  with  fick  people  of  all  difeafes  almoft, 
&c.”  See  “A  Brief  Account  ot  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks, 
and  divers  of  the  ftrange  Cures  by  him  lately  performed. 
Written  by  himfelf  in  a Letter  addreffed  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  efq.”  London,  1723,  p.  32.  This  pamphlet  was 
publifhed  originally  in  1666. 

We  (hall  not  extend  this  article  by  quoting  the  hiftories 
of  cafes  certified  by  feveral  phyficians,  as  well  as  by  divines 
and  philofophers  ; among  whom  were  the  names  of  Robert 
Boyle,  Dr.  Cudworth,  Dr.  Whichcot,  & c.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  fome  of  the  cafes  of  head-ache  and  rheumatifm, 
refemble  molt  accurately  thofe  which  were  cured  by  the 
fpurious  tradtors  above-mentioned  ; and  that  the  hand  of 
Greatraks  can  only  be  conceived  to  have  operated  in  the 
fame  way-.  The  influence  of  the  imagination  was  likewife 
obvious  in  feveral  convullive  affedtions,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  women  at  Pafi’y,  who  fell  into  the  cr'ifis  before  the 
magnetifm  was  applied.  Greatraks  mentions  feveral  poor 
people  that  went  from  England  to  him,  “ and  amonglt  the 
reit,  two  that  had  the  falling-ficknefs,  who  no  fooner  fuze  me, 
than  they  fell  into  their  fts  immediately  and  lie  rellored 
them,  he  affirms,  by  putting  his  hands  upon  them.  (Loc. 
cit.  p.  33.. ) Nay,  he  tells  us,  that  even  the  touch  of  \\h glove 
had  driven  many  kinds  of  pains  away  (p.  30  ),  and  removed 
ftrange  Jits  in  women  (p.  32.)  ; and  that  the  ft ro king  of  his 
hand  or  his  glove  had,  in  his  opinion,  and  that  of  other  per- 
fons prefent,  driven  feveral  devils,  or  evil  fpirits,  out  of  a 
woman,  one  after  the  other,  “ every  one  having  been  like 
to  choke  her  (when  it  came  up  to  her  throat),  before  it 
went  forth.”  Now,  this  whole  defeription  contains  a pretty 
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Accurate  picture  of  an  ordinary  hymeneal  fit,  with  its  at- 
tendant globus , terminating  with  the  difeharge  of  flatus. 

P.  31. 

About  the  fame  period,  a Capuchin  friar,  whofe  name  was 
Francifco  Bagsone,  was  famous  in  Italy  for  the  fame  gift  of 
healing,  by  the  touch  of  the  hands  only  ; and  was  attended 
wherever  he  went  by  great  multitudes  of  lick  people,  upon 
whom  he  operated  numerous  and  furprifing  cures,  which  were 
deemed  true  miracles.  So  general  was  the  belief  in  his  curative 
powers,  that  even  a prince  of  Parma,  who  had  laboured  un- 
der a febrile  difeafe  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  was  induced 
to  apply  to  him,  and  was  immediately  cured  by  his  voice 
only.  The  prince  himfelf,  and  many  others  that  were  pre- 
fent,  afterwards  bore  public  teftimony  to  the  faft.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  as  might  be  anticipated,  and  as-Greatraks 
honeftly  acknowledges  with  refpeft  to  his  own  attempts, 
that  great  numbers  of  perfons,  who  applied  to  the  friar  with 
full  faith  in  his  powers,  were  not  benefited.  A celebrated 
Venetian  phyfician,  Tacchenius,  affirms  that  it  was  notorious, 
that  many  (etiam  plurimos)  of  the  lick  left  his  prefence 
as  feeble  and  wretched  as  when  they  were  admitted  : “ et 
ita  abi'iffe,  ut  advniffi  erant,  miferos  atque  imbecilles,  et  vidi 
ipfe  et  vulgo  conftat.”  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  the 
fame  difeuflions  and  the  fame  arguments  are  repeated  in 
different  ages,  when  the  fame  fubjedf  is  agitated.  Tac- 
chenius fays,  that  many  perfons,  elpecially  of  the  higher 
Gaffes,  aferibed  the  whole  of  the  affair  to  the  imagination  : 
but  to  this  it  was  replied,  that  children,  wrapped  in  their 
fwaddling  clothes,  were  cured  through  the  faith  of  their 
parents.  Neverthelefs,  he  fays,  he  favv  fome  children 
brought  to  the  monk  feveral  times,  who  were  carried  home 
as  fickly  as  they  went.  Yet  he  confefles  himfelf  unable  to 
make  up  his  opinion  refpefting  fo  occult  a matter,  which  is 
maintained  and  difputed  by  fo  many  people.  It  will  be 
recollefled,  that  the  friends  of  Perkins  maintained,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Dr.  Haygarth’s  obfervations,  that  fheep  and  horfes 
had  been  cured  by  the  metallic  tractors,  and  therefore  the 
influence  of  imagination  was  out  of  the  queflion. 

Pechlin,  a celebrated  Danifh  phyfician,  to  whom  the  above 
ftated  faeffs  were  communicated,  and  who  referred  them 
exclufively  to  the  imagination,  mentions  another  perfon,  of 
the  name  of  Marcus  Avianus,  a man  of  auftere  manners, 
and  bearing  a high  reputation  for  fandlity,  who  obtained  a 
great  fame,  with  a certain  clafs  of  credulous  people,  for 
the  cure  of  difeafes  in  this  way.  It  is  certain,  however, 
he  adds,  that  all  his  efforts  were  not  equally  fuceefsful  ; and 
many,  who  were  apparently  cured,  fpeedily  relapfed.  See 
Jo.  Nic.  Pechlini  Obferv.  Phyiico-Medic.  lib.  iii.  Obf. 
xxxii. 

But  it  is  unnecefiary  to  enumerate  the  individuals,  the  De 
Mainadncs,  the  Prefcotts,  &c.  who  have  at  different  times 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  poflefiion  of  various  occult  me- 
thods of  healing  the  fick.  The  practice  has  occafionally 
prevailed  in  almoft  all  ages  ; and  we  have  feen,  in  the  detail 
of  experiments  above  related,  that  the  faculty  of  the  imagi- 
nation, in  certain  habits  and  conditions  of  the  body,  and 
especially  in  the  irritable  female  conftitution,  is  actually  ca- 
pable of  producing  all  thofe  effedls  on  the  corporeal  frame, 
which  have  been  deemed  the  refult  of  occult  agency  and 
extraordinary  powers. 

§ 4.  Effects  of  Magic,  Incantations,  Amulets,  Holy  Relics, 
life. — Admitting  this,  then,  as  an  eftablifhed  principle  of  the 
human  conftitution,  and  making  due  allowances  for  the  ex- 
aggerations  and  mifreprefentations  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a rational  explanation  of  many 
hiflorical  relations,  which  have  been  confidered  as  altogether 
fabulous,  or  as  dire 61  violations  of  truth.-  We  are  well 
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aware  of  the  facility  with  which  the  imagination  is  excited 
in  an  uninformed  perfon,  and  more  particularly  in  an  age  of 
profound  ignorance,  which  is,  for  that  reafon,  commonly 
an  age  of  fuperftition.  We  know,  too,  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  every  form  of  fcience  was  almoft  unknown,  and 
the  laws  of  nature  had  not  been  inveftigated,  the  fmalielt 
difeovery  in  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  or  aftronomy, 
was  deemed  the  refult  of  fupernatural  communication  with 
the  world  of  fpirits  ; and  the  difeoverer  or  pofiefior  of  the 
knowledge  was  looked  upon  as  a being  gifted  with  fuper- 
natural powers.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  the  human  mind,  when 
natural  philofophy,  meagre  as  it  was,  was  difguifed  with 
the  name,  and  clothed  with  ail  the  fuppofed  agencies  of 
magic ; and  when  every  perfon,  with  a little  more  know- 
ledge than  his  neighbours,  was  matter  of  fo  many  magnets, 
fo  many  traitors,  by  which  he  could  rule  the  imaginations 
of  the  multitude  ; it  cannot  be  the  fubjedf  of  our  wonder, 
that  the  magician’s  rod  (or  the  philofopher’s  cane)  ffiould 
produce  fuch  mighty  operations,  or  that  a ferap  of  his 
writing  fhould.be  a remedy  for  many  maladies.  Thefe  only 
executed  what  was  afterwards  performed  by  M.  Deflon’s 
extended  fingers,  and  Valentine  Greatraks’  glove  ! The 
effefts,  then,  of  the  incantations,  amulets,  and  all  the  arts  of 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  aftrology,  by  which  the  more  artful 
pretenders  to  fuperior  knowledge  impofed  upon  the  people, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  adtually  occurred,  and.  to  have  been 
the  refult  of  natural  caufes  ; and  they  are  plainly  referable 
to  one  common  fource,  with  thofe  of  animal  magnetifm, 
Perkinifm,  and  various  other  modifications  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  fetters. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that,  during  the  fame  pe- 
riods of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  thofe  extremely  pious 
and  comparatively  learned  perfons,  who  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  catalogue  of  faints,  mutt  neceflarily  have  obtained  the 
molt  complete  veneration  and  confidence  from  the  multi- 
tude ; and  hence,  after  their  death,  every  relic  of  their 
bodies  or  clothing,  the  fhrines  in  which  they  were  entombed, 
fragments  of  the  inftruments  of  their  execution  (in  the  cafes 
of  martyrdom),  and  every  other  object  that  could  excite, 
by  aifociation,  thofe  reverential  feelings,  ufually  called  up 
by  a contemplation  of  their  charadier,  .would  become  fo 
many  agents  upon  the  imagination,  by  which  all  the  extra- 
ordinary changes  in  the  animal  economy  above  deferibed 
might  be  effectually  produced.  Thus  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  is  much  foundation  for  the  hittories  of  recovery  from 
various  difeafes,  occafioned  by  removing  the  fick  to  the 
tombs  of  celebrated  worthies,  or  placing  them  before  the 
iiatues  and  images  of  thefe  perfons,  or  by  touching  them 
with  nails  taken  from  the  coffins,  or  rings  from  the  fingers, 
or  the  bones  of  the  fingers  themfelves  of  thefe  faints,  or  by 
the  influence  of  an  infinity  of  relics  of  this  fort,  which  can- 
mot  be  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  lefs  power  over  a fuperftitious 
mind,  than  the  painted  traitors  of  a furgeon,  or  the  glove 
of  an  enthufiaft. 

$ 5.  Influence  of  the  Imagination  in  Aid  of  Medicine. — Since 
it  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  imagination  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  important  changes  in  the  nervous  and  vafcular 
fyftems,  independently  of  the  operation  of  medicine  ; the 
phyfician  will  infer,  that  this  faculty  may  be  employed  as 
a powerful  adjuvant  in  his  hands,  and  that,  by  a combina- 
tion of  the  moft  aftive  remedies  of  both  body  and  mind, 
he  may  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  art  to  the  utmoft  bounds. 
A very  able  phyfician,  Dr.  Lind  of  Haflar,  long  ago  de- 
duced this  inference  from  an  interefting  obcurrence  at  Breda, 
related  by  Vander  Mye.  “ An  important  leflon  in  phyfic,” 
he  fays,  “ is  here  to  be  learned,  namely,  the  wonderful  and 
powerful  influence  of  the  paffion.s  of  the  mind  upon  the  ftate 
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an3  diforders  of  the  body.  This  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; many  of  which  are  fometimes 
attempted  by  the  foie  mechanical  operation  of  drugs,  with- 
out calling  into  affiftance  the  ftrong  powers  of  imagination, 
or  the  concurring-  influences  of  the  foul.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  fame  remedy  will  not  produce  the  like  effect,  even  in  the 
fame  perfon,  when  given  by  different  hands.”  (See  Lind’s 
Treatife  on  Scurvy.)  The  hilfory  given  by  Vander  Mye  is 
ftrongly  illuilrative  of  the  fubject  before  us. 

During  the  liege  of  Breda,  in  1625,  the  garrifon  was 
affliCted  with  the  fcurvy  in  a mo  ft  dreadful  degree.  “ When 
the  prince  of  Orange  heard  of  their  diftrefs,”  fays  this  phy- 
lician,  “ and  underitood  that  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  the  foldiers  ; he  wrote  letters 
addreffed  to  the  men,  promifing  them  the  mofi  fpeedy  relief. 
Thefe  were  accompanied  with  medicines  again!!  the  fcurvy, 
faid  to  be  of  great  price,  but  of  dill  greater  efficacy  : many 
more  were  yet  to  be  fent  them.  The  effefts  of  this  deceit 
were  truly  aftonifl\ing  ! Three  fmall  phials  of  medicine 
were  given  to  each  phyfician,  not  enough  for  the  recovery 
of  two  patients.  It  was  publicly  given  out,  I'.at  three  or 
four  drops  were  fufficient  to  impart  a healing  virtue  to  a 
gallon  of  liquor.  We  now  difplayed  our  wonder-working 
balfams  ; nor  were  even  the  commanders  let  into  the  fecret 
of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  foldiers.  They  flocked  in  crowds 
about  us,  every  one  foliciting  that  part  may  be  referved  for 
their  ufe.  Cheerfulnefs  again  appears  on  every  counte- 
nance, and  an  univerfal  faith  prevails  in  the  fovereign  virtues 
of  the  remedies.  The  herbs  now  beginning  to  fpring  up 
above  the  ground,  of  thefe  we  make  decoCtions,  to  which 
wormwood  and  camphor  were  added,  that  by  the  prevalent 
flavour  of  thefe,  they  might  appear  medicines  of  no  mean 
efficacy.  The  ftiff  contracted  limbs  were  anointed  with 
wax,  melted  in  rapefeed  or  linfeed  oil.  The  invention  of 
new  and  untried  phvfic  is  boalled  ; and  amidfl:  a defeat  of 
every  neceffary  and  ufeful  medicine,  a itrange  medley  of 
drugs  was  compounded.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  de- 
lufion  was  really  aitonifhing  ; for  many  were  quickly  and 
perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs 
for  a month  before,  were  feen  walking  the  ftreets  found, 
flraight,,  and  whole.  They  boafted  of  their  cure  by  the 
prince's  remedy  : the  motion  of  their  joints  being  rellored 
by  a fimple  friction  with  oil,  and  the  belly  now  of  itielf 
well  performing  its  office,  or  at  lead  with  a fmall  affiftance 
from  medicine.  Many  who  declared  they  had  been  ren- 
dered worfe  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered  in  a few  days 
to  their  inexpreffibie  joy,  and  the  no  lefs  general  furprife 
by  taking  (almoit  by  having  brought  to  them)  what  we 
affirmed  to  them  to  be  their  gracious  prince’s  cure.”  Lind’s 
loc.  cit.  and  Fred.  Vander  Mye,  de  morbis  et  fymptomatibus 
popularibus  Bredanis,  tempore  obfidionis. 

Another  rule  of  medical  practice  is  to  be  deduced,  Dr. 
Haygarth  obferves,  from  the  fadts  which  -were  afeertamed 
from  the  experiments  with  the  fictitious  traitors.  “ A pa- 
tient ought  always  to  be  infpired  in  the  belt  manner  pof- 
iible,  with  confidence  in  any  remedy  which  ;s  adminiftered 
but  if  a favourable  opinion  of  it  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
efpecially  if  there  be  a marked  prejudice  againft  it,  another 
(though  a lefs  powerful  medicine  ought  to  be  preferred.” 
Haygarth,  loc.  cit.  . 2S. 

The  preceding  Hatements  illuftrate  alfo  the  great  advan- 
tages of  medical  reputation,  in  cunfequence  of  the  faith 
of  the  fick  in  the  medicines  preferibed  by  thofe  who  are 
pofleifed  of  it.  This  explains  what  has  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  remedy  will  produce  more  beneficial 
'eff.  it-,  when  preferibed  by  a famous  phyfician,  or  an  af- 
tmr.ing  empiric,  than  when  taken  from  the  hands  of  a per- 
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fon  of  lefs  character  and  notoriety.  Magnificent  and  un- 
qualified promifes,  in  the  latter  cafe,  infpire  weak  minds 
with  implicit  confidence.  “ Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.” 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  marvellous 
recoveries  frequently  aferibed  to  empirical  remedies,  which 
are  often  inert  drugs,  and  generally  applied  by  the  ignorant 
patient  in  diforders  totally  different  from  what  the  quack 
himfelf  pretends  that  he  can  cure.  Hence  alfo  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  new  medicines,  even  when  their  compolition 
is  known,  if  recommended  to  the  public  with  exalted  praife, 
have  fometimes  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs,much  greater 
than  future  experience  confirmed.  From  the  fame  views  it  is 
apparent,  why  reputation,  however  sibfurdly  obtained,  will 
contribute  to  enable  certain  perfons  to  cure  fome  difeafes. 
Thus  kings,  ©Id  women,  and  /event h foils,  who  have  had 
medical  diplomas  affigned  to  them  by  common  confent  for 
many  ages,  have  probably  fometimes  worked  cures.  Ne- 
verthelefs  we  have  feen,  that  there  were  other  attractions  to 
the  prefence  of  kings,  belides  the  royal  touch,  when  that 
was  in  vogue  ; and  the  angel  was  perhaps  the  belt  ingre- 
dient in  the  remedy.  See  Evil,  King's. 

After  all  that  lias  been  faid,  lome  perfons  may  nevertlic- 
lefs  be  fceptical  as  to  the  power  of  the  imagination  over  the 
corporeal  organs,  illuftrated  in  this  article,  and  think  it 
impoffible  that  inch  great  phyfical  changes  can  he  produced 
by  a mere  mental  afleCtion.  How,  they  will  afk,  can  any 
operation  of  mind  at  once  modify  the  aCtions  of  veffels, 
nerves,  and  mufcles,  over  which  the  will  has  no  controul  l 
Nothing  is  more  myfterious  or  infcrutable  than  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  any  organ,  by  a 
thought,  a volition  of  the  mind,  is  altogether  incomprehcn- 
fible.  The  only  anfwer,  therefore,  that  can  be  given  to  this 
quellion,  confifts  in  (hewing  that  analogous  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  organs  not  fubjeft  to  the 
will  are  frequent  in  the  animal  economy. 

We  have  a familiar  example  of  the  inftantaneous  change 
in  the  action  of  blood-veffels,  occafioned  by  an  affeCtion  of 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  llujlsing,  in  which  the  cutaneous  veffels 
of  the  face  are  immediately  diftended  with  blood,  from  the 
feeling  of  fhame  : and  a ftill  greater  diflention  of  veffels 
occurs  in  fome  other  organs  of  the  body,  as  the  immediate 
confequence  of  certain  paffions.  On  the  contrary,  other 
mental  emotions,  fitch  as  fear  and  terror,  as  fpeedily  diminifh 
the  action  of  the  blood-veffels  ; whence  the  bidden  palenejs 
which  overfpreads  the  perfon  under  fuch  emotions  ; nay, 
when  thefe  are  violent,  the  whole  fyftem  of  circulation, 
heart  and  arteries  together,  is  often  inftantaneoufly  fufpended 
in  its  motions;  if  this  fufpenfion  be  merely  temporary,  as  is 
ufual,  Jyncope  or  fainting  only  occurs  ; if  it  be  permanent, 
which  has  fometimes  happened,  death  enfues.  In  delicate 
and  irritable  habits,  and  therefore  efpecially  in  the  female 
fex,  very  flight  affections  of  the  mind  will  produce  convul- 
fions,  and  all  the  other  effcCts  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
crifes  of  animal  magnetifrn.  Ilyflsrical  paroxyfms  are  thus 
frequently  produced  by  the  mimic  pathos  of  a theatrical 
feene  ; by  the  flighted  emotions  of  alarm  and  appreheniion, 
and  even  by  joy;  and  they  often  enfue  after  a continued 
attention  to  fome  interefting  objeCt.  Even  the  convuliions 
of  epilepfy  have  been  excited  by  the  mere  fight  of  a perfon 
afflicted  by  them.  (See  Imitation.)  In  fatt,  the  mind 
has  an  extenfive  influence  over  fpafmodic  and  convulfive 
difeafes,  which  depend  chiefly  upon  the  unufual  mobility 
of  the  nervous  fyitem,  from  the  flight  convulfion  of  hiccup 
to  the  moil  violent  hyflerical  fit  : and  as  the  motions  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  clofely  connected  with  the  Itate  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  through  the  fame  medium  the  force,  rapi- 
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<3ity,  and  regularity  of  the  circulation  may  he  varioudy 
affefted  It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  by  a continued  di- 
reftion  of  the  attention  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  com- 
bined with  a belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a fu'ppofed  remedy 
applied  to  them,  the  aftion  of  particular  portions  of  the 
circulating  fyftem  may  be  confiderably  modified.  For  not 
only  has  this  effeft  arifen  from  the  external  employment  of 
the  traflors  ; but  even  the  internal  organs,  e.  g.  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  have  been  afted  upon  by  medicines  of  fuppofed 
efficacy  which  had  been  fwallowed.  There  are  inllancea  on 
record  of  bread  pills  operating  as  purgatives,  when  admi- 
niflered  with  the  affurance  that  they  would  produce  that 
effeft  : and  it  is  well  known,  that  not  only  the  fight  of 
a perfon  in  the  aft  of  vomiting,  but  even  the  thought  or 
recolleftion  of  it,  has  produced  the  inverted  aftion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  vomiting  itfelf.  Turner  men- 
tions  a young  gentleman  \vho  was  a patient  of  his,  and  who 
having  taken  feveral  draftic  emetics,  became  fo  difgufted, 
that  he  could  vomit  by  the  force  of  imagination  as  effec- 
tually as  from  the  moll  aftive  medicine.  The  fight  of  a 
bolus  produced  this  effedl  immediately,  again  and  again, 
whenever  it  was  produced.  “ Nay,  fo  great  and  admirable,” 
fays  Turner,  “ is  the  idiofyncrafy  of  this  gentleman,  that  if 
at  meals  or  in  company,  though  never  fo  well  before,  other 
perfons  talked  but  of  a bolus,  or  himfelf  cafually  thought 
upon  the  fame,  it  was  odds  if  he  was  not  forced  to  rile  from 
table  and  fall  a vomiting.”  Turner  on  Difeafes  of  the 
Skin,  chap.  xii.  See  alio  Pechlin.  Obf.  Med.  Phyf.  the 
third  book  of  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  body  ; and  Whytt  on  Nervous  Diforders, 
chap.  v.  fedt.  6. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  over  the  aclions  of  the  nervous  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  under  the  fub- 
jeftion  of  the  will  ; and  therefore  we  have  the  concurring 
proofs,  both  from  analogy  and  direft  experiment,  in  favour 
of  referring  all  the  phenomena  comprehended  in  this  article, 
to  one  and  the  fame  principle.  See  alfo  Imitation. 

Imagination,  in  Mufic , was  too  much  fettered  during 
the  feventeenth.  century  by  canon,  fugue,  and  ecclefiallical 
modes,  to  attempt  the  ufe  of  her  wings.  In  the  perufal  of 
the  mufic  of  the  times,  we  collected  fragments  of  the  in- 
fant hfp  in  the  vocal  language,  which  has  been  finoe  fo 
highly  polifhed  ; but  neither  found  in  the  iubjefts  of  fugue, 
or  vocal  divifions,  any  thing  like  invention  or  grace,  till 
after  the  time  of  Cariffimi  and  Stradella,  who  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  gifted  muficians  in  Italy. 

In  England,  crowded  and  elaborate  as  is  the  harmony, 
and  uncouth  and  antiquated  the  melody  in  the  colleftion  of 
the  bell  compofitions  of  the  time,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
virginal  book,  there  is  a manifeft  luperiority  in  thofe  of 
Bird  over  all  the  reft,  both  in  texture  and  defigti.  In  q 
later  age  his  genius  would  have  expanded  in  works  of  in- 
vention, tafte,  and  elegance  ; but,  at  the  period  in  which 
he  flouriihed,  nothing  teems  to  have  been  thought  necefiary 
for  keyed-inftruments,  except  variations  to  old  tunes,  in 
which  all  the  harmony  was  crowded,  which  the  fingers  could 
grafp,  and  all  the  rapid  divifions  of  the  times,  which  they 
could  execute.  Even  nominal  fancies  were  without  fancy, 
and  confined  to  the  repetition  of  a few  dry  and  unmeaning 
notes  in  fugue,  or  imitation.  Invention  was  fo  young  and 
feeble,  as  to  be  unable  to  go  alone  ; and  old  chants  of  the 
church,  or  tunes  of  the  ftreet,  were  its  leading-ftrings  and 
guides. 

IMAGINIFER,  among  the  Romans,  an  enfign -bearer, 
who  carried  the  ftandard  on  which  was  reprefented  the  image 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  See  Signa. 


IM  AGLIN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Straits, 
between  the  weftern  coait  ot  America,  and  the  eaft  point  of 
Ruffia.  N.  lat.  65  40'.  E.  long.  189  44'. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hijlory , is  a name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  the  third  Hate  of  infefts,  when  they  appear  in 
their  proper  fliape  arid  colours,  and  under  no  more  trans- 
formation. 

IMALGAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of 
Mindoro.  N.  lat.  io'yi'.  E.  long.  I2i°  f. 

IMAM,  or  Iman,  a minifter  in  the  Mahometan  church, 
anfwering  to  a parifti  prieft  among  us.  ^ 

The  word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a prelate,  an- 
tifles,  one  who  prefides  over  others ; but  the  Muffulmen 
frequently  apply  it  to  a perion  who  has  the  care  and  in- 
tendency of  a mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after  him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the  four 
chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fedls  in  the  Maho- 
metan religion. 

Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the  Perfian,  or  of  the  feft  of  the 
Schiites ; Abu-beker  the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is 
the  fedt  followed  by  the  Turks  ; Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam 
of  another  feft,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  about 
this  imamate , or  dignity  of  the  imam  Some  think  it  of 
divine  right,  and  attached  to  a tingle  family,  as  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Aaron.  Others  hold,  that  it  is,  indeed,  of  divine 
right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  attached  to  any  fingle  family,  a6 
that  it  may  not  be  transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that 
the  imam  is  to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins  ; and  that  other- 
wife  he  may  be  depofed,  and  bis  dignity  may  be  conferred 
on  another.  However  this  he,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muifulmen,  he 
who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately  from 
God,  is  accounted  impious  ; he  who  does  not  obey  him, 
is  a rebel ; and  he  who  pretends  to  contradift  what  he  lays, 
is  efteemed  a fool,  among  the  orthodox  of  that  religion. 
The  imams  have  no  outward  mark  of  dillinftion  ; their 
habit  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Turks  in  common,  ex- 
cept that  the  turban  is  a little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat 
differently. 

Imam  of  Sana.  See  Sana  and  Yemen. 

IMAM  IA,  a name  given  to  that  feft  of  the  Mahometans, 
to  which  the  Perfians  adhere.  See  Imam. 

IMAMZADE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfta,  in  the 
province  of  Farliftan  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Darabgherd. 

Imam ZAJon-Kafim , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  ; .30  miles  S.W.  of  Ghulpaigan. 

IMANDRA,  a confiderable  lake  of  Ruffian  Lapland. 

IMAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  part  of  a long  chain  of 
mountains,  which  traverfed  Independent  and  Ruffian  Tar- 
tarv,  with  the  extent  and  direftion  of  which  the  ancients 
were  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  According  to  them, 
this  chain  divided  Scythia  into  two  parts,  vim.  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  Ptolemy  not 
only  deferibes  an  Itnaus  as  running  N.  and  S.,  which  is  the 
Belur-Tag  of  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars,  with  its  ridges 
to  the  W.,  now  called  Argun,  Ak-tau,  &c.  ; but  another 
Tmaus  paffing  E,  and  W.  to  the  N.  of  Hindooftan,  As 
the  Northern  Imaus  of  Ptolemy  is  clearly  the  Belur-Tag, 
fo  his  Southern  Imaus  may  be  fafely  regarded,  fays  Pin- 
kerton, as  the  Himmaleh  of  the  Hindoos ; which  we  may 
allow  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  were  no 
Itrangers  to  the  rich  Gangetic  regions  of  Hindooftan.  Nor 
was  it  abfurd  to-  confider  the  Himmaleh  as  a S.E.  pro- 
longation of  the  Northern  Imaus,  See  Himmaleh. 

4Y  2 I MBA. 
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IMBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  iiland 
ef  Niphon  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Jedo. 

IM BANKING.  See  Banking. 

1MB ARGO,  or  Embargo,  a Hop  or  flay  put  upon 
fliips,  or  merchandize,  ufually  by  public  authority.  See 
Embargo. 

IMBATTLED.  See  Embattled. 

IMBECILITY,  a flate  of  lang  u'or  and  decay  ; wherein 
the  body  is  not  able  to  perform  its  ufual  exercifes  or 
functions. 

IMBER^  in  Ornithology.  See  Colymbus  Immer. 

1MBEZLE,  or  Imbezzle,  is  probably  from  the  old 
Englilh  word  to  wafte,  pilfer,  or  purloin. 

As  where  a perfon  intruded  with  goods,  wades,  confumes, 
and  diminiihes  them,  he  is  faid  to  imbezzle  them.  Perfons 
that  imbezzle,  or  illegally  difpofe  of  any  woollen,  linen, 
fuflian,  cotton,  or  iron  materials  ; or  gloves,  leather,  (hoes, 
ike.  with  which  they  are  entruded  for  manufacture,  fhall 
forfeit  double  the  value,  or  be  fent  to  the  • houfe  of  cor- 
rection, and  there  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  four- 
teen days  : and  for  the  fecond  offence,  forfeit  four  times  the 
value,  &c.  Buyers  and  receivers  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, 13  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

If  any  fervant  imbezzles,  purloins,  or  makes  away  his 
mailer’s  goods,  to  forty  {hillings  value,  it  is  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  12  Ann.  c.  7.  Imbezzling  the 
king’s  armour,  or  ltorcs,  is  felony  by  31  Eliz.  c.  4.  ; other 
inferior  imbezzlements  and  mifdemeanoiirs  of  the  fame  kind 
are  punilhed  with  fine,  corporal  piinifhment,  and  imprifon- 
ment,  by  9 & 10  Will.  III.  c.  41.  1 Geo.  I.  c.  25.  qGco.I. 
c.  8.  and  17  Geo.  II.  c.  50.  The  ufual  method  of  pro- 
ceeding againit  high  officers  who  imbezzle  the  public  mo- 
ney is  by  impeachment  in  parliament.  At  common  law 
the  offender  is  fubjedl  to  a diferetionary  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment.  Imbezzling,  or  vacating  records,  is  a felonious  of- 
fence againff  public  juffice,  8 Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 

IMBIBE,  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  ab- 
forb,  viz.  where  a dry  porous  body  takes  up  another  that 
is  moifl. 

IMBLOCATION,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a particular 
method  of  diipofing  of  the  dead  bodies  of  excommunicated 
perfons,  by  railing  over  them  a heap  of  dones,  or  earth. 
This  was  done  in  the  fields,  or  near  highways  ; it  being  un- 
lawful to  bury  them  in  holy  ground,  or  even  to  inter  them 
at  all.  See  Burial.  ■" 

The  word  is  derived  from  bloc,  tumulus. 

IMBRA  Christos,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyffinia; 
145  miles  S.E.  of  Gondar. 

IMBRICARIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  paper  on  the  “ Botanical  Characters  of  fome 
Plants  of  the  Natural  Order  of  Myrti .”  Linn.  Soc.  Tranf. 
v.  3.  257.  This  is  the  Jungia  of  Gtertner,  but  Linnaeus 
in- his  Supplementum  Plantarum  having  already  dedicated  a 
plant,  of  a very  different  genus,  to  the  memory  of  Jun- 
gius,  it  became  neceffary  to  give  this  of  Gsertner  another 
denomination.  Profeffor  Gmelin  called  it  Mollia,  but  as 
that  was  of  uncertain  derivation  it  was  purpofely  changed. 
“ In  preference,  therefore,  to  Mollia  (fays  Dr.  Smith),  this 
genus  is  called  Imbricaria  in  allufion  to  its  imbricated  fo- 
liage. A farther  reafon  for  my  choice  of  this  name  is  to 
abolifii  the  Imbricaria  of  Gmelin,  taken  tip  by  him  from 
Julfieu,  which  I know  from  original  fpecirnens  to  be  the 
identical  Mimufops  Kauki  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  Juffieu, 
after  Commerfon’s  Manufcripts,  made  a diftinct  genus  on 
account  of  its  fruit  having  eight  cells,  and  as  many  feeds ; 
but  Commerfon  obferved  that  four  or  more  of  thefe  were 
then  abortive  ; and  on  the  oilier  hand  Rumphius  tells  us 
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the  Mimufops  has  often  as  many  as  three  or  four  perfe& 
feeds.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  germen  has  eight 
cells  and  eight  feeds,  moil  of  which  are  generally  abortive  J 
a linking  inltance  of  the  neceffity  of  iludying  that  part  in 
all  its  Hates.” 

Gen.  Ch  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  five  fegments.  Cor. 
of  five  petals.  Stain.  Filaments  five.  P'fl.  Germen  of  two 
cells,  one  of  which  is  frequently  abortive  ; ftyle  folitary  ; 
ftigma  globofe.  Peric.  Capfule  inferior,  crowned  with  the 
rounded  teeth  of  the  calyx,  coriaceous,  fmootli,  ovate,  fome - 
what  compreffed.  Recept.  none.  Seeds  from  four  to  eight, 
final!,  ovate,  brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Stigma  capitate.  Capfule  co- 
vered by  the  calyx,  of  two  cells  and  many  feeds. 

1.  I.  crenulata.  Linn.  Soc.  Tranf.  v.  3.  259.  (Jungia 
imbricata  ; Gsertn.)  “ Leaves  obovate-wedge  fliaped,  crenu- 
lated  towards  the  top.  Petals  and  calyx  toothed.”  A 
native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. — Stem  about  a 
foot  high,  tough  and  wiry,  thickly  imbricated  with  lmooth, 
fhining,  carinated  leaves.  Flowers  lateral.  Whole  plant 
fmooth. 

2.  I.  ciliata.  Linn.  Soc.  Tranf.  v.  3.  259.  “ Leaves 

triangularly -linear.  Calyx  fringed.  Germen  five-lided.” 

A native  alfo  of  New  South  Wales.  — Stem  branched,  thickly 
imbricated  with  minute,  filming  leaves,  among  which  the 
flowers  feem  imbedded. 

Thefe  are  the  only  fpecies  known  ; but  it  has  been  fug- 
gefled  that  the  Jungia  tenella  of  Gsertner  might  be  added  to 
this  genus.  This  kill  mentioned  author  fulpedled  the  Ef- 
callonia  of  Linn.  Suppl.  to  be  the  fame  as  his  Jungia,  but 
thefe  genera  differ  effentially  in  the  latter  having  a capiule 
initead  of  a berry,  not  to  mention  other  particulars. 

IMBRICATED  is  ufed,  by  fome  botanills,  to  exprefs 
the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are  hollowed 
like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are  laid  in  clofe  feries  over 
one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a houle. 

Imbricated  Cup,  imbricatiis  calyx,  a term  ufed  by  authors 
to  exprefs  the  cups  of  fome  of  the  plants  which  have  com- 
pound flowers  ; in  which  the  common  perianthiurn,  fur- 
rounding the  whole  duller  of  flowers,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  feries  of  fquamoe,  the  exterior  of  which  is  fliort,  and 
the  interior  longer,  but  in  great  part  hid  under  thefe  upper 
ones. 

Imbricated  Shell,  imbricata  concha,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a 
term  ufed  in  general  to  exprefs  any  fpecies  of  ihell-filh, 
whofe  {hells  are  elevated  into  tranfverfe  ridges,  lying  over 
one  another  at  the  bale,  in  the  manner  of  the  tiles  on  a 
houfe-top.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  the  name  of  a pecu- 
liar fpecies  of  {hell  : this  is  a cof-ajormis , or  heart-ihell, 
whofe  fides  are  remarkably  ridged  in  this  tranfverfe  manner, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  divided  longitudinally  by  feven  high 
ribs  running  from  the  apex  to  the  edge,  that  the  whole  re- 
prefents  the  roof  of  a houfe  with  the  beams  and  rafters,  be- 
fore they  are  covered  by  the  tiling.  Hence  the  French  call 
it  faitiere. 

IMBRO,  in  Geography,  an  iiland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, mountainous  and  woody,  with  plenty  of  game ; 
about  20  miles  in  circumference  and  containing  five  villages, 
two  of  which  are  defended  by  dallies.  K.  iat.  40  10.  E. 
long.  25  461. 

IMELBORN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ; 34  miles  S.E.  of  Salzungen. 

IMER,  la  Signora,  in  Biography,  a female  opera  finger 
in  London  1746,  at  the  fame  time  as  Monticeili.  Though 
fine  was  nominally'  the  firil  woman,  {he  never  fiirpafled  .me- 
diocrity in  voice,  tafie,  or  action. 
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, IMGNAEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
■diocefe  of  Drontheim  ;.  j6  miles  N.N.E.  of  Runfdal. 

IMHOFF,  John  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
genealogift,  was  a German  of  a noble  family,  who  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hillory,  politics,  and  particularly  the 
defcents  and  alliances  of  all  the  great  houfes  in  Europe.  His 
principal  works  are  “ De  Notitia  Procerum  Germanise 
“ Hiftoria  Genealogica  Italiae  et  Hifpaniae “ Familiarum 
Italiae,  Hifpanice,  Portugalliae,  Magn x Britannia:,  cum  Ap- 
pendice  “Recherch.es  fur  les  Grands  d’Efpagne.”  He 
died  in  1728. 

IMFDSU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 130  miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

IMIRETTA,  Imeritia,  or  Immeretia,  a country  of 
Afia,  in  European  Turkey,  which  lies  between  the  Cafpian 
and  Black  feas,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S E.  by  Georgia,  on 
the  N.  by  Olfetia,  or  that  part  of  Circaffia,  called  the  go- 
vernment of  Caucafus,  on  the  W.  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the 
S.-by  Turkilh  Armenia.  It  pertains  to  the  ancient  Iberia, 
and  is  about  80  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  as  much 
from  E.  to  W.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  poor  ; and 
the  inhabitants  are  wanderers  and  vagabonds.  Although  it 
could  formerly  fupply  an  army  of  20,000  men,  it  is  now 
thinly  peopled,  on  account  of  the  number  of  children  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Turks,  and  an  impofition  laid  upon  them  of 
furnifhing  annually  80  young  men,  between  10  and  20  years 
of  age.  The  governing  prince  alTumes  the  title  of  king  of 
kings.  The  towns  are  few;  but  the  principal  feems  to  be 
Cotatis. 

IMITATION,  in  the  Arts  of  Dzfign,  has,  as  in  other 
things,,  two  acceptations  ; one  of  a confined,  the  other  of 
a more  vague  fenfe.  In  the  firft  it  fignifies  merely  copying 
clofely  the  forms  or  colours  of  a work  of  art  or  nature  ; in  the 
fecond,  it  is  fufficient  that  the  llyle  of  the  thing  imitated  be 
maintained  ; and  it  is  in  this  latter  fenfe  mod  frequently  ap- 
plied. Thus  Raphael  may  be  faid  to  have  imitated  in  his  latter 
works  the  ftyle  of  Michael-Angelo  in  deiign  ; and  Julio 
-Romano  his  mailer  Raphael.  Thus  the  whole  Venetian 
fchool  endeavoured  to  imitate  Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  ; 
and  the  Flemifli  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Teniers. 

Imitation,  thus  confidered,  is  the  true  fouree  of  advance- 
ment in  art.  Were  it  not  for  the  attempt  to  follow  in  the 
paths  of  great  men,  the  arts  would  be  always  in  their  infancy  ; 
be  always  flationary  in  their  progrefs,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
predion  ; and  therefore  wliilll  we  deprecate  a long  continuance 
of  dull  copying  the  effefts  and  defeats  of  the  greatefl  mailers, 
we  would  recommend  to  all  youths  engaged  in  the  polite  arts, 
at  all  times  to  keep  in  their  mind’s-eye  at  lead,  the  works 
of  thofe  who  have  fuccefsfully  pafl'ed  the  ordeal  of  time  : 
and  moil  probably  if  they  have  original  genius  within  them, 
its  fire  will  be  moll  ufefully  elicited  by  rivalry  thus  laudably 
excited.  And  not  to  youths  alone  will  this  condudt  be  found 
ufeful ; right  happy  ought  he  to  feel  himfelf,  who,  adopting 
this  plan,  fhall  become  able  to  unite  the  various  beauties  he 
may  thus  felefh. 

Too  much  llrefs  has  been  laid  upon  what  is  termed  origina- 
lity, to  which  title-  it  would  appear  excentricity  has  the  furelt 
claim.  But  that  is  not  the  foundation  upon  which  the  great  ar- 
tiils  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  proceeded  in  their  labours. 
Step  by  ilep  they  advanced  upon  the  merits  of  their  predecef- 
fors  ; till  at  laft  their  own  excellencies  feem  to  leave  little 
room  for  further  advance  in  true  taffe  : yet  that  mode  of 
ltudy  which  has  produced  fo  much,  bids  moil  fair  to  produce 
whatever  may  bell  be  effected  in  art viz.  a careful  imitation 
in  the  fir  11  inllance  of  what  has  been  done,  till  the  mind  is 
informed  off  the  mod  important  principles  of  art : and  then  a 
judicious  examination,  how  far  thefe  works  correfpond  with 
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nature  ; and  wherein  they  are  capable  of  receiving  new  beau- 
ties, confiflent  with  the  laws  and  principles  by  which  fhe  is 
governed.  How  far  pofitive  imitation  of  nature  is,  in  paint- 
ing or  fculpture  required  by,  or  confident  with  the  belt 
principles  of  thofe  arts,  fee  the  article  Ideal,  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

Imitation  may  here  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fources  of 
pleafure  to  Tafte.  Accordingly  it  gives  rife  to  what  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  terms  the  fecondary  pleafures  of  imagination,  which  form, 
without  doubt,  a very  extenfive  clafs.  For  all  imitation  af- 
fords fome  pleafure  ; not  only  the  imitation  of  beautiful  ot 
great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty,  or  gran- 
deur, which  fuch  objects  themlelves  exhibited  ; but  even  ob- 
jects, which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  fome  which 
are  terrible  or  deformed,  pleafe  us  in  a fecondary  or  repre- 
feiited  view.  The  high  power,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  which  eloquence 
and  poetry  poffefs,  of  fupplying  tafte.  and  imagination  with 
fuch  a wide  circle  of  pleafures,  they  derive  altogether  from 
their  having  a greater  capacity  of  imitation  and  defeription 
than  is  poffelfed  by  any  other  art.  01  all  the  means  which 
human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of 
real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  reprefentation,  fimilar  emo- 
tions to  thofe’ which  are  railed  by  the  original,  none  is  fofull 
and  extenfive  as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing. 
By  the  aiiillance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,, 
either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  repre- 
fented  and  fet  Before  the  mind,  in  colours  very  ftrong  and 
lively.  Hence  it  is  ufual  among  critical  writers,  to  fpeak 
of  difeourfe  as -the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts  ^ 
they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  fculpture,  and  in 
many  refpedls  prefer  it  juftly  before  them.  However,  neither 
difeourfe  in, general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be  called 
altogether  imitative  arts.  We  mull  diftinguifh,  fays  Dr. 
Blair,  betwixt  imitation  and  defeription,  which  are  ideas  that 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Imitation  is  performed  by 
means  of  fomewhat  that  has  a natural  likenefs  and  refem- 
blance  to  the  thing  imitated,  and  of  confequence  is  under- 
flood by  all ; fuch  are  ftatues  and  pictures.  Defeription, 
again,  is  the  raifing  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  an  object 
by  means  of  fome  arbitrary  or  inilituted  fymbols,  underlt'ood 
only  by  thofe  who  agree  in  the  inflitution  of  them  ; fuch  are 
words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  natural  refemblance  to 
the  ideas  or  objefls  which  they  are  employed  to  fignify  ; 
but  a llatue  or  a picture  has  a natural  likenefs  to  the  ori- 
ginal. And  therefore  imitation  and  defeription  differ  confi- 
derably  in  their  nature  from  each  other.  Neverthelefs,  imi- 
tation and  defeription  agree  in  their  principal  effect,  of  re- 
calling, by  external  figns,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  do 
not  fee.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  it  fhould  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  them fe l.ves  are  not  fynonymous, 
that  they  impart  different  means  of  effeCling  the  fame  end  ; 
and  of  courfe  make  different  impreffions  on  the  mind.  Blair’a 
Left.  voi.  iii.  See  Poetry. 

Imitation,  in  Mufic,  dramatic  or  theatrical,  belongs  to 
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imitation,  as  much  as  poetry  and  painting  do  : m this  in- 
llance it  is  a principle  common  to  all  arts;  But  this  imita- 
tion does  not  belong  to  all  arts  to  the  fame  extent.  All 
that  the  imagination  can  convey  to  the  mind  belongs  to 
poetry.  Painting,  .which  cannot  prefent  its  pidlures  to  the 
imagination,  but  to  fenfe,  and  to  one  fenfe  only,  can  only 
paint  objedts  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye.  Mufic 
fhould  feem  to  have  the  fame  bounds  with  refpeft  to  the 
ear;  however,  fhe  can  represent  every  thing,  even  objefts 
that  are  only  vifible  : by  an  illufion  aim  oil  inconceivable, 
(lie  feems  to  put  the  eye  into  the  ear  ; and  the  greatefl 
miracle  of  an  art,  -which  totally  depends  on  movement,  is, 
that  it  can  ex-cite  an  idea  of  repole.  Night,  fleep,  folitude,, 

and 
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and  filence  ; all  enumerated  among  the  great  pi  dimes  of 
mufic.  It  is  known  that  noife  can  produce  the  effeft  of  fi- 
lence, and  filence  the  tiffed  of  noife  : as  when  we  fall  afleep 
during  an  even-toned  and  monotonous  reading,  and  that  we 
wake  the  inftant  it  ceafes.  But  mufic  ads  more  immedi- 
ately upon  our  fenfation  in  exciting  by  one  fenfe  fimilar 
affeftio-ns  to  thofe  which  we  can  excite  by  another.  And, 
as  the  relations  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  imprefiion  is 
forcibly  made,  painting,  dripped  of  this  force,  cannot  return 
to  mufic  thofe  imitations  which  mufic  draws  from  her  ideal 
painting.  Let  all  nature  deep,  the  p rfon  who  contemplates 
her  at  luch  time  is  not  afleep.  And  the  mufician’s  art  con- 
flits  in  fubftituting  to  the  mfenfible  objeft  that  of  move- 
ment, which  its  prefence  excites  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 
It  will  not  only  agitate  the  fea,  increafe  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  render  the  ftreain  of  a river  more  rapid, 
produce  fliowers,  and  fwell  torrents  ; but  will  paint  the  hor- 
ror of  a frightful  defert,  blacken  the  walls  of  a fubterrane- 
ous  dungeon,  calm  the  temped,  render  the  air  tranquil  and 
ferene,  and  (lied  from  the  orchedra  new  frefhnefs  on  die 
gtove.  It  will  not  reprefent  thefe  things  diredly  ; but  it 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  the  fame  fenfations  which  we  feel  in 
feeing  them. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  article  Harmony,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  no  principle  of  mufical  imitation,  as  there  is 
no  relation  between  chords  and  objeds  which  we  wifh  to 
paint,  or  paffions  which  vve  would  exprefs.  See  Melody. 

Imitation,  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  ufmg  the  fame,  or 
a fimilar  paffage  or  melody,  in  many  different  parts,  which 
are  heard  one  after  the  other  : in  the  unifon,  5th,  4th,  3d, 
or  in  any  other  interval  whatever.  Imitation  is  always 
pleating,  even  if  many  notes  are  changed,  provided  the  air 
is  not  fo  difguifed  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable,  and  the 
rules  of  modulation  arc  not  violated.  Often,  in  order  to 
render  imitation  more  perceptible,  it  is  preceded  by  a red,  or 
by  long  notes,  which  feem  to  ex  tinguifh  the  melody  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  renewed  by  the  imitation.  Imitations 
are  warrantable  at  our  pleafure  ; they  are  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular intervals,  they  may  be  continued  or  changed  for  an- 
other, or  the  imitation  made  in  moto  contrcirio , or  contrary 
motion,  or  in  what  way  we  pleafe.  The  feveral  performers 
like  it  better  than  a dull  and  dry  accompaniment  ; it  renders 
a part  more  amufing  to  the  player  and  important  to  the 
hearer ; the  rules  are  as  relaxed  as  thofe  of  fugue  arc  rigid : for 
which  reafon  great  maders  difdain  imitations  from  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  are  compofed  ; and  when  purfued  too 
clofely  with  the  manifed  ambition  of  being  particularly  no- 
ticed, they  difeover  the  young  contrapuntid.  Rouffeau. 

Imitation,  Principle  of,  in  Medicine.  Man  was  charac- 
terized by  Aridotle  as  an  Imitative  animal ; and  a propenfity 
to  imitation  appears  from  the  fird  dawn  of  reafon  in  infants, 
and  in  fome  meafure  accompanies  us  through  life.  By  this 
term,  we  do  not  mean  to  defignate  that  voluntary  and  deli- 
berate imitation,  by  which  we  copy  the  drefs,  language,  or 
manners  of  others  ; but  that  fort  of  irritative  imitation,  (to 
adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Darwin,)  of  which  we  are  almod 
unconfcious,  and  to  which  we  are  drawn  mechanically,  as  it 
were,  by  a propenfity,  which  it  requires  an  act  of  volition 
to  refid  ; — “ cette  imitation  machinale,  qui  nous  porte  mal- 
gre  nous  a repeter  ce  qui  frappe  nos  fens,’’  as  the  French 
.commiffioners  have  expreffed  it.  ( Rapport  des  Commif- 
faires,  charges  par  le  Roi  de  l’Examen  du  Magnetifme  Ani- 
mal, p.  77  ; Paris  1784.)  The  mod  familiar  example  of 
this  propenfity  that  can  be  adduced,  is  the  aft  of  yawning, 
which  is  readily  propagated  from  one  perion  through  a whole 
company.  But  there  is  fcarcely  any  irregular  action  of  any 
organ  of  the  body,  which  has  not  been  caught  (to  ufe  a 


common  phrafe),  in  confequence  of  this  tendency  to  imita- 
tion, by  different  individuals:  thus  fquinting,  (lammering,  wink- 
ing with  the  eyes,  and  various  unieemly  habits,  have  been 
frequently  acquired,  by  affociating  with  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  already  habitual.  In  a fimilar  manner,  many  people 
are  immediately  excited  to  the  aft  of  vomiting  by  the  fight 
of  a perfon  in  the  lame  a£t  ; and  various  convulfive  diforders 
have  been  caufed  by  looking  on  others  affefted  with  them. 
Buglivi  mentions  a young  man,  who,  looking  at  a peifon  in 
an  epileptic  fit,  was  himfelf  affefted  in  the  fame  manner : and 
Dr.  Whytt  fays,  “ it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  here  (at  Edinburgh),  that  women  have  been  feized 
witli  hyferic  fits,  from  feeing  others  attacked  with  them 
a faft,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  alfo  witneffed  in 
the  fame  hofpital. 

A remarkable  example  of  this  infeftious  nature  of  con- 
vullive  difeafes,  (if  the  term  may  be  ufed  in  this  fenfe,)  oc- 
curred in  the  poor’s  houfe  at  Haerlem,  under  the  infpeftion 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  of  which  his  nephew  has  given 
the  following  account.  “ In  the  houfe  of  charity  at  Haer- 
lem, a girl,  under  an  imprefiion  of  terror,  fell  into  a con- 
vulfive difeafe,  which  returned  in  regular  paroxyfms.  O:  e 
of  the  by-flanders,  intent  upon  affifting  her,  was  feized  with 
a fimilar  fit,  which  alio  recurred  at  intervals  ; and  on  the 
day  following,  another  was  attacked  ; then  a third,  and  a 
fourth  ; in  fhort,  almofl  the  whole  of  the  children,  both  girls 
and  boys,  were  afflifted  with  thefe  convulfions.  No  fooner 
was  one  feized,  than  the  fight  brought  on  the  paroxyfm  in 
almoft  all  the  red  at  the  fame  time.  Under  thefe  diftrefling 
circumllances,  the  phyficians  exhibited  all  the  powerful 
antepileptic  medicines  with  which  their  art  furnilhed  them ; 
but  in  vain.  They  then  applied  to  Boerhaave,  who.  corn- 
pafiionating  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  children, 
repaired  to  Haerlem  ; and  vvhilll  he  was  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  one  of  them  was  feized  with  a fit,  and  immediately 
he  faw  feveral  others  attacked  with  a fpecies  of  epileptic 
convulfion.  It  prefently  occurred  to  this  fagacious  phy- 
fician,  that,  as  the  bed  medicines  had  been  fkilfully  admi- 
niffered,  and  as  the  propagation  of  the  difeafe  from  one  to 
another  appeared  to  depend  on  the  imagination,  (or  the 
principle  of  imitation,)  by  preventing  this  imprefiion  upon 
the  mind,  the  difeafe  might  be  cured : and  his  fuggedion 
was  fuccefsfully  adopted.  Having  previoufiy  appriied  the 
magidrates  of  his  views,  he  ordered,  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  children,  that  feveral  portable  furnaces  fliould  be  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  chamber,  containing  burning  coals, 
and  that  irons,  bent  to  a certain  form,  fliould  be  placed  in  the 
furnaces  ; and  then  he  gave  thefe  farther  commands  : — that 
all  medicines  would  be  totally  ufelefs,  and  the  only  remedy 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  was,  that  the  fird  who  ihould 
be  fei/.ed  with  a fit,  whether  boy  or  girl,  mult  be  burnt  in 
the  arm,  to  the  very  bone,  by  a red-hot  iron.  He  fpoke 
this  with  uncommon  dignity  and  gravity  ; and  the  children, 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  this  cruel  remedy,  when  they  per- 
ceived any  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfm,  im- 
mediately exerted  all  their  drength  of  mind,  and  called  up 
the  horrible  idea  of  the  burning  ; and  were  thus  enabled,  by 
the  dronger  mental  imprefiion,  to  refill  the  influence  of 
the  morbid  propenfity.”  (Abr.  Kaau-Boerhaave,  Impet. 
faciens  ; Hippoc.  diftum,  ix.  $ 406.)  This  cafe  affords  at 
once  an  illuiiration  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  imita- 
tive principle,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  when 
excited  by  ilrong  imprefiions,  over  the  difeafes  of  the  body, 
as  related  in  a preceding  article.  See  Imagination. 

It  we  trace  the  operation  of  this  imitative  propenfity  a 
little  farther,  we  find  that  convulfive  diforders  are  not  only 
communicated,  in  this  manner,  to  perfons  who  live  111  the 
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fame  houfe  or  apartment ; but  that  they  have,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  been  propagated  from  houfe  to  houfe,  by  the  inti- 
mate intercourfe  of  perfons  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and 
thus  a fort  of  epidemical  convulfions  has  been  produced.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  Dr.  Haygarth  was  confulted 
reipefting  a convulfive  malady,  which  prevailed  for  feme  time 
among  the  tenants  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  and  Holland 
Griffith,  efquire,  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey.  This  difeafe 
gradually  fpread  from  one  girl  to  twenty-three  others,  all 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  twenty-live  ; except  one  boy, 
leventeen  years  old,  all  the  patients  were  females.  This 
di  forder  began  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  fometimes  in  the 
Itomach  and  tide,  but  not  very  violent  : this  was  fucceeded 
by  violent  twitchings  or  convulfions  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, continuing  with  little  intermiffion,  and  cauling  the 
fhoulders  almoft  to  meet  by  the  exertion.  The  fecond 
perfon  attacked  was  filler  of  the  firft,  and  lived  in  the  fame 
houfe  ; the  third  and  fourth  were  acquaintances,  and  had 
been  much  alarmed  at  feeing  the  fits  of  the  firft  patient.  In 
the  courfe  of  two  or  three  months,  eighteen  girls  were  thus 
attacked,  of  whom  only  ttoo  had  recovered.  The  influence 
of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  principle  of  imitation, 
was  obvious  from  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  which  pre- 
vailed ; a liate  of  mind  which  predilpofes  to  the  operation 
of  this  principle,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  animal-mag- 
netifm.  (See  Imagination.  ) “ All  of  them,”  fays  Mr. 

Griffith,  “ as  far  as  I can  underhand,  were  taken  much  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  firft  three.  Their  lower  extre- 
mities are  free  from  fpafms,  although  they  find  themfelves 
confiderably  relaxed.  The  leaft  alarm  throws  them  into  a 
Ihakmg  fit.  They  have  in  general  a hiccup.  The  anxiety 
of  parents,  fillers,  brothers,  friends,  &c.  for  their  recovery, 
is  particularly  obvious  in  this  neighbourhood.”  (See  Dr. 
Haygarth’s  pamphlet,  “ On  the  Imagination  as  a Caufe  and 
as  a Cure  of  Diforders  of  the  Body  ; exemplified  by  ficti- 
tious Traftors,  and  epidemical  Convulfions,”  1S00.)  This 
intelligent  phyfician,  after  preferibing  fome  antifpafmodic 
medicines,  defined  Mr.  Griffith  to  ufe  all  his  authority  to 
prevent  girls  and  young  women  from  having  any  communi- 
cation with  perfons  affefted  with  thefe  convulfions,  and  to 
keep  thofe  who  were  ill  of  the  diftemper  feparate  from  each 
other,,  as  much  as  poffible.  “ I warned  him,”  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  fays,  “ that  if  thefe  cautions  were  not  obferved,  the 
epidemic  might  fpread  through  the  whole  ifland  of  An- 
glefey.” Loc.  cit.  p.  35. 

Dr.  Haygarth  was  led  to  take  this  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
from  his  recolleclion  of  the  cafe  of  the  children  in  the  poor- 
houfe  at  Haerlem,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  a convulfive 
difeafe  of  the  hyiterical  kind,  which,  about  thirty  years 
before,  had  fpread  through  the  fhire  of  Angus,  in  Scotland. 
Several  imperfeft  deferiptions  of  this  malady  may  be  found 
in.  the  “ Statillical  Account”  of  Scotland.  (See  alfo  Edin. 
Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  Oft.  1807,  vol.  iii.  p.  434.) 
Dr.  Whytt  long  ago  noticed  the  frequency  of  convulfions  in 
Zetland,  and  he  adduced  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
they  were  propagated  among  the  young  women  of  that 
ifland,  as  a proof  of  the  exiitence  of  a wonderful  fympathy 
between  the  nervous  fyftems  of  different  individuals,  by 
means  of  which  various  motions  and  morbid  fymptoms  are 
often  transferred  from  one  to  another,  without  any  corporeal 
contaft  or  infection.  (Efiay  on  Nervous  Diforders,  chap. iii. 
left,  vi.)  An  account  of  this  difeafe,  related  by  the  mi- 
niiler  of  the  pari  ill  of  Unit,  the  moil  northerly  of  the  Shet- 
lands,  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  juft  quoted. 
“ There  is  a (hocking  diftemper,  which  has  of  late  years 
prevailed  pretty  much,”  (he  writes  in  1774,)  “ efpecially 
among  young  women,  and  was  hardly  known  30  or  40  years 


ago*  About  that  period  'only  one  perfon  was  fifbjeft  to  it. 
The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of  convulfion  fits  ; and, 
indeed,  in  appearance,  it  fomething  refembles  an  epilepfy. 
In  its  firft  rife,  it  began  with  a palpitation  in  the  heart,  of 
which  they  complained  for  a confiderable  time  ; it  at  length 
produced  fwooning  fits,  in  which  people  feized  with  it  would 
lie  motionlefs  upwards  of  an  hour.  At  length  as  the  dil- 
temper  gathered  ftrength,  when  any  violent  paffion  feized, 
or  on  a fudden  furprife,  they  would  all  at  once  fall  down,  tofs 
their  arms  about,  writhe  their  bodies  into  very  odd  fhapes, 
crying  out  all  the  while  mod  difmally,  throwing  their  heads 
about  from  fide  to  fide,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  Haring. 
At  firft  this  diftemper  obtained  in  a private  way  with  one 
female,  but  fhe  being  femed  in  a public  way  at  church , the 
difeafe  was  communicated  to  others,  but  whether  by  the 
influence  of  fear  or  fympathy  is  not  eafy  to  determine.” 
(P.438,  vol.  iii. ) In  another  of  the  northern  parifhe9, 
Delting,  the  difeafe  was  very  prevalent.  “ The  patient  is 
firft  feized  with  fomething  like  fainting,  and  immediately 
after  utters  wild  cries  and  fhrieks,  the  found  of  which,  at 
whatever  diftance,  immediately  puts  all  who  are  iubjeft  to 
the  diforder  in  the  fame  fituation.  It  moft  commonly  at- 
tacks them  when  the  church  is  crowded,  and  often  interrupts 
the  fervice  in  this  and  many  other  churches  in  the  country. 
On  a facramental  occafion,  fifty  or  fixty  are-  fometimes 
carried  out  of  ihe  church,  and  laid  in  the  church  yard,  where 
they  ftruggle  and  roar  with  all  their  ftrength  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  then  rife  up  without  recollefting  a fingle  cir- 
cumftance  that  happened  to  them,  &c,”  (See  Statillical 
Account,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  1791.)  In  this  defeription  we 
recognize  the  features  of  hyfteria  ; and  the  influence  of 
moral  caufes  in  removing,  as  well  as  in  inducing  thefe  con- 
vulfive maladies,  was  evinced  in  the  pariih  of  Northmaven> 
where  the  difeafe  was  thus  extinguifhed.  “ The  cure  is  at- 
tributed to  a rough  fellow  of  a kirk-officer,  who  toffed  a 
woman  in  that  Hate,  with  whom  he.  had  been  frequently 
troubled,  into  a ditch  of  water.  She  was  never  known  to 
have  the  difeafe  afterwards,  and  others  dreaded  the  like 
treatment.”  (Stat.  Acc.  vol.  xii.  p.363,  1794.)  Here 
the  principle  of  cure  was  perfeftly  analogous  to  that  refort  ed 
to  by  Boerhaave  in  the  work-houfe  at  Haerlem. 

Every  fpecies  of  mental  emotion  is  propagated  in  a fimilar 
manner  among  crowds  of  people  under  various  circumftances, 
and  the  more  readily  when  they  are  accompanied  by  cor- 
poreal actions.  If  the  fight  of  a number  of  perfons,  in  the 
aft  of  yawning,  almoft  irrefiftibly  impels  us  to  yawn  with 
them  ; fo  the  fight  of  a multitude  of  forrowful  counte- 
nances, or  of  countenances  in  furious  anger,  carries  us  into 
fimilar  feelings,  and  renders  us  molt  acutely  fufceptible  of 
correfponning  impreffions  from  the  flighteft.  caufes.  Hence 
antes  much  of  the  magnanimity  of  armies,  on  the  one  hand, 
-and  the  facility  of  the  propagation  of  panic,  on  the  other  j 
hence  the  uncontrollable  fury  of  mobs,  &c.  But  there  is 
no  general  emotion,  which  renders  the  body  more  com- 
pletely fubfervient  to  every  degree  of  this  fympathetic  or 
imitative  influence,  than  that  of  religious  enthufiafm.  This 
was  exemplified,  in  a ftriking  manner,  in  the  epidemic  con- 
vulfions, which  occurred  in  the  pariftt  of  Cambuflang,  in 
Lanarkfhire,  in  1742,  and  is  well  deferibed  by  Dr.  Meik. 
The  minilter,  Mr.  M‘Culioch,  who  was  an  enthufiaft,  and 
a follower  of  Whitefield,  by  mceffant  zeal  and  labour  in  his 
vocation,  and  by  reading  and  circulating,  in  halfpenny  pam- 
phlets, various  miftives,  atteftations,  and  journals,  giving  an 
account  of  converfions  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
excited  an  extraordinary  concern  about  religion  in  his 
neighbourhood.  In  confequence  of  a petition,  figned 
by  ninety  mailers  of  families,  a weaver  and  a fhocmaker 
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being  at  their  head,  he  gave  evening  leftures  on  the  week 
days  oceafionally  ; and  afterwards  they  were  daily  em- 
ployed for  many  hours  in  fervent  prayer  ; in  the  minifter’s 
houfe,  and  hearing  his  lectures  ; and  great  numbers  cried  out 
publicly,  and  many  returned  to  his  houfe  exprefling  (Irong 
convictions  of  fin  and  alarming  fears  of  pnnifhment.  “ The 
way  in  which  the  converts  were  affefted,”  fays  Dr.  Meik, 
“ for  it  feems  they  were  affefted  much  in  the  fame  way, 
though  in  very  different  deg-rees,  is  thus  defcribed.  They 
were  feized  all  at  once,  commonly  by  fomething  faid  in  the 
iermons  and  prayers,  with  the  molt  dreadful  apprehenfions 
concerning  the  date  of  their  fouls,  infomuch  that  many  of 
them  could  not  abftain  from  crying  out  in  the  molt  public 
and  frightful  manner,  “ bewailing  their  loft  and  undone  con- 
dition by  nature,  &c.  &c.  ; declaring  that  they  faw  the 
mouth  of  hell  open  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  heard  the 
fhrieks  of  the  damned  hut  the  univerfal  cry  was,  “ what 
fhall  we  do  to  be  faved  ?”  The  agony  under  which  they 
laboured,  was  expreffed  not  only  by  words,  but  alfo  by 
violent  agitations  of  body  ; by  clapping  their  hands  and 
beating  their  breads  ; by  Jhaking  and  trembling , by  fainting! 
and  convulftons ; and  fometimes  by  exceflive  bleeding  at  the 
nofe.  While  they  were  in  this  dillrefs,  the  minifter  often 
called  out  to  them,  not  to  Hide  or  fmother  their  conviftions, 
but  to  encourage  them  ; and  after  the  fermon  was  ended,  he 
retired  with  them  to  the  manfe,  and  frequently  fpent  the  belt 
part  of  the  night  with  them  in  exhortations  and  prayers,”  & c. 
Some  of  thofe,  it  is  faid,  who  thus  “ fell  under  conviftion,” 
were  never  converted ; but  fome  were  converted  in  a few 
hours. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  this  account  without  recollecting 
"the  operations  of  Mefmer  with  his  animal  magnetifm,  and 
their  elofe  llmilarity  with  theft?  fanatical  proceedings  ; efpe- 
cially  the  exaft  analogy  of  the  phenomena,  when  the  mag- 
netifed  perfons  were  faid  to  fall  into  the  crifis  (“  tomber  en 
crife”),  and  thefe  zealots  to  fall  under  conviction.  Both 
theie  events  were  the  refult  of  ftrong  impreflions  on  the 
imagination  continued  for  fome  time  ; in  both,  the  fighings 
and  lobbings,  the  failings  and  convullions  occurred  ; an-d 
in  both  tltefe  crifes  were  moft  rapidly  produced,  after  one 
perfon  had  become  thus  affefted.  (See  Imagination.) 
Under  the  article  jr: ft  referred  to,  we  have  adduced  the  de- 
mon il  rati  ve  proofs,  obtained  by  the  French  cominiflioners, 
-that  all  thofe  phenomena  attributed  to  magnetifm , were  the 
produfts  of  the  heated  imagination,  augmented  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation  ; and  we  cannot  but  refer  thefe  analogous 
•eftefts  of  fana'ticilm  to  the  fame  natural  caufes.  Upon  this 
ground  they  were  generally  explained  at  the  time  by  rational 
people.  “ That  the  work  of  Cambufiang  ought  to  be 
aferibed  neither  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor 
to  the  influence  of  the  devil,  but  to  the  influence  of  fear  and 
hope,  of  fympathy  and  example,  aided  by  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  was  the  general  opinion  of  thofe,”  Dr.  Meik  ob- 
ferves,  “ who  are  known  in  the  church  of  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  the  moderate  party.  The  only  extraordinary  cir- 
-cumftance  relating  to  this  work,  is  the  external  effeft  on  the 
■bodies  of  men  by  which  it  manifefted  itfelf ; and  thefe, 
thev  thought,  might  be  fufiiciently  explained  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  caufes,  &c.”  “ When  this  work  was  once 

begun,  they  maintained,  that  the  eftefts  of  fympathy  and 
example  (i.  e.  the  principle  or  imitation)  fufiiciently  explain 
its  future  prbgrefs.  Every  day’s  experience  (hews  that  we 
are  difpofed  to  imitate  the  aftions  of  others,  and  that  we  are 
naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanically  moved  by  feeing 
them,  either  in  the  depth  of  ditlrels,  or  in  the  height  of 
exultation.  The  operation  of  thefe  principles  was  vifible 
in  almoft  every  inftance.  Whenever  any  one  was  affefted, 


many  others  were  affefted  in  a fimilar  manner.  Whenever 
any  one  cried  aloud,  either  through  exceflive  grief  or  joy, 
but  efpecially  the  former,  many  others  cried  aloud  likewife, 
ufing  the  fame  words,  or  words  of  the  fame  meaning. 
Statift.  Acc. 

At  a ftill  more  recent  period,  namely,  in  the  fummer  of 
1803,  a fpecies  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus  dance,  became  epi- 
demic in  Teneffee,  in  America,  connected  with  the  pre- 
valence of  religious  enthufiafm.  Great  numbers  of  people 
were  collected  together,  efpecially  at  their  extraordinary 
meetings,  which  commonly  lafted  from  three  to  five  days ; 
and  many  of  them  remained  on  the  fpot  day  and  night,  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  time,  worfhipping  their  Maker 
almoft  inceflantly.  “ The  outward  expreftions  of  their  wor- 
ship confided  chiefly  in  alternate  crying,  laughing,  finging, 
and  fliouting,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  performing  that  great 
variety  of  gefticulation  which  the  mufcular  fyftem  is  capable 
of  producing.  It  was  under  thefe  eircumftances  that  fome 
found  themfelves  unable,  by  voluntary  efforts,  to  fupprefs 
the  contractions  of  their  mufcles  ; and  to  their  own  aftonifh- 
ment  and  the  diverlion  of  many  of  the  fpeftators,  they  con- 
tinued to  aft  from  necejfly  the  curious  character  which  they 
had  commenced  from  choice.  The  difeafe  no  fooner  ap- 
peared than  it  fpread  with  rapidity  through  the  medium  of 
the  principle  of  imitation  : thus  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an 
affefted  perfon  to  communicate  it  to  the  greater  part  of  a 
crowd,  who,  from  curioilty  or  other  motives,  had  collcfted 
around  him.  It  is  at  this  time  (1805)  in  almoft  every  part 
of  Teneffee  and  Kentucky,  and  in  various  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia ; but  it  is  faid  not  to  be  fo  contagious  (or  readily  com- 
municated) as  at  its  commencement.  It  attacks  both  fexes, 
and  every  conftitution  ; but  evidently  more  readily  thofe 
who  are  ent’nufiafts  in  religion  (fuch  as  thofe  above  defcribed), 
and  females  : children  of  fix  years  of  age,  and  adults  of  fixty, 
have  been  known  to  have  it  ; but  a great  majority  of  thofe 
affefted  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  The  mufcles  ge- 
nerally affefted  are  thofe  of  the  trunk,  particularly  of  the 
neck,  fometimes  thofe  of  thefuperior  extremities,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  thofe  of  the  inferior.  The  contraftions  are  hidden 
and  violent,  fuch  as  are  denominated  convuliive,  being  fome- 
times fo  powerful,  when  in  the  mufcles  of  the  hack,  that  the 
patient  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  where  for  fome  time  his 
motions  more  refemble  thofe  of  a live  iifli,  when  thrown  on 
land,  than  any  thing  to  which  I can  compare  them.  This, 
however,  does  not  often  occur,  and  never,  I believe,  ex- 
cept at  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  See.”  See  an 
Inaugural  Effay  on  Chorea  Sanfti  Viti.  By  Felix  Robert* 
fon,  of  Teneffee,  Philadelphia,  1805.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  446. 

In  confequence  of  the  facility  with  which  fuch  convulfive 
motions  are  communicated  by  imitation,  various  corporeal 
movements  which  fanaticifm  or  enthufiafm  had  alfociated  with 
devotional  exercifes,  have  become  charafteriftic  of  certain 
fefts,  to  which  they  have  even  given  names.  From  this 
fource,  it  would  appear,  have  originated  the  appellations  of 
Jumpers,  IVhirlers,  Tremblers  ; and  even  our  now  placid  feft, 
the  Quahers,  have  doubtlefs  derived  their  denomination  from 
fome  fimilar  habit.  A Angular  fpafmodic  difeafe,  the  chorea 
Sti.  Viti,  or  Saint  Vitus's  dance,  has  moft  probably  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  refemblance  of  the  involuntary  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs  to  fome  of  thofe  religious  or  fanatical 
gefticulations.  Tradition  ftates  that  it  was  fo  named  from 
the  annual  religious  affemblies  and  fanatical  dances,  in  ho. 
nour  of  St.  Vitus,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  firft  of 
May,  at  Ulm  and  Ravenfpurg,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. See  Chorea. 

This  fubieft  is  far  from  being  exhaufted.  The  preceding 
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■ftatements,  however,  feem  to  afford  a fatisfaftory  illuftration 
■of  a fympathy,  or  a mechanical,  i.  e.  an  involuntary  ten- 
dency to  imitation,  which  is  a part  of  the  human  conftitution, 
and  is  as  vifible  in  the  flighted  adtions,  fuch  as  yawning, 
as  in  thofe  which  more  forcibly  arreft  attention,  and  excite 
emotions,  fuch  as  convulfive  fits.  And  when  to  this  prin- 
ciple we  add  the  power  of  the  imagination  over  the  phyfical 
flate  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  effefts  of  metafile  and 
counterfeit  tradtors,  of  the  touching  of  kings  and  other 
gifted  perfons,  of  fainted  fhrines  and  relics,  and  of  animal 
magnetifm,  &c.  ; we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  a number  of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  which,  if  we  viewed  his  moral  and  phyfical  faculties 
feparateiy,  would  appear  altogether  inexplicable  by  natural 
caufes. 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  deduced  this  pradtical  inference,  for 
the  direction  - of  the  phyfician,  from  the  confideration  of 
thefe  fadts  ; namely,  that  convulfive  diforders  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  into  the  female  wards  of  hofpitals  ; a fug- 
geftion  which  he  caufed  to  be  adted  upon  in  the  Cheiler 
Infirmary.  And  it  is  important  to  know  that,  in  dillrifts 
where  convulfive  difeafes  are  obferved  to  be  fpreading,  any 
•medical  or  other  intelligent  and  humane  neighbour,  who  has 
influence  and  authority  to  hinder  all  intercourfe  between  per- 
fons afflicted  with  and  liable  to  fuch  dilorders,  may  prevent 
fuch  calamities.  See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  pamphlet,  alfo  Rap- 
port des  Commiffaries  above  quoted,  p.  67,  note,  where  repa- 
ration was  proved  to  be  an  effectual  cure.  Similar  cafes  may 
be  found,  in  a work  of  M.  Hecquet,  “ Le  Naturalifme  des 
Convulfions.” 

Imitation,  in  Oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble  a 
fpeaker  or  writer  in  thole  qualities,  with  regard  to  which 
we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  The  firil  hif- 
torians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were  very  dry 
and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  and  then 
they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well  known  how  clofely 
Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his  JEneid,  Hefiod  in  his 
Georgies,  and  Theocritus  in  his  Eclogue*.  Terence  co- 
pied after  Menander  ; and  Plantus  after  Epicarmus,  as  we 
learn  from  Horace,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Aiigull.  who  himfelf 
owes  many  of  his  beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Ci- 
cero appears,  from  many  paffages  in  his  writings,  to  have 
imitated  the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintilian  fays  of  him, 
that  he  has  expreffed  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  De- 
mofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy  of 
Ifocrates.  Inft.  Or.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

Writers  on  rhetoric  have  propofed  three  enquiries  under 
the  head  of  imitation,  viz.  Who  are  to  be  imitated  ? What 
we  are  to  imitate  ? and  in  what  manner  ? With  refpeft 
to  the  firil  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  common  cafes 
it  is  not  always  what  is  abfolutely  bell,  but  comparatively 
fo  in  its  own  kind,  and  bell  fuits  their  own  talle,  that 
Ihould  determine  perfons  in  the  choice  of  their  patterns 
for  imitation  : however,  only  the  belt  writers,  and  thofe 
whom  we  can  moll  fafely  trull,  fays  Quintilian,  are  to  be 
read  long.  With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  enquiry,  the  things 
to  be  imitated  are  the  perfections  of  the  bell  mailers  in  their 
feveral  kinds ; and  thefe  are  different,  according  to  the  va- 
rious fubjefts  in  which  they  excel.  As  to  the  manner  of 
imitation,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  he  who  only  co- 
pies or  tranflates  from  another,  and  endeavours  to  pafs  it 
off  for  his  own,  is  not  an  imitator  but  a plagiary.  The 
true  art  of  imitation  confids  in  fo  diverfifying  what  we  take 
from  others,  as,  if  we  can,  to  improve  it,  or  at  lead  not 
fuffer  it  to  receive  any  detriment  by  our  alteration.  And 
this  may  be  done,  by  fo  enlarging  a thought,  or  expreffion 
taken  from  another,  as  in  a good  meafure  to  render  it 
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our  own  : by  either  abridging,  or  only  taking  a part  of 
what  another  has  faid  before  us ; by  keeping  the  thought 
and  applying  it  to  a different  fubjeft ; and  finally,  by  pre- 
ferving  the  thoughts  and  applying  them  to  the  fame  lub- 
je£t,  but  changing  their  order,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a 
different  drefs.  See  Ward’s  Orat,  vol.  ii.  feft.  53  and  34. 

IMITAZIONE,  Ital.  imitation,  in  Mujic.  See  I u 

GATO. 

IMIZIMIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  tie 
mountains  of  Atlas  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Morocco. 

IMLIATSKAI A , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  river  Imliat ; Go  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tche- 
Iiabinlk. 

IMMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Syria  ; 
fituated  at  the  northern  point  of  a mountain  E.  of  Orontes, 
towards  the  fouth-eail  of  Aotiochia. 

IMMACULATE,  without  Jenin,  a term  much  ufed 
among  the  Romanilts  : when  fpeaking  of  the  conception  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin,  they  call  it  immaculate. 

When  the  cap  is  given  to  « doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  is 
obliged  to  fwear  that  he  will  defend  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. This  was  decreed  by  an  aft  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ; in  imitation  of  which,  eighty  other 
univerfities  made  the  fame  order. 

The  military  orders  in  Spain  are  all  folemnly  obliged 
to  defend  this  prerogative  of  the  Virgin.  See  Concep- 
tion. 

There  is  alfo  a Congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
in  molt  nunneries  whereof  is  a fociety  of  fecular  maids, 
whofe  end  is  to  honour  the  immaculate  conception  : of 
which  they  make  a public  protellation  every  year,  and  a 
private  one  every  day.  See  Theatines. 

IMMANENT,  in  Logic  The  fchoolmen  diltinguifh  two 
kinds  of  aftions  ; the  one  tranjient,  which  pafs  from  the 
agent  to  the  patient ; the  other  immanent , which  continue  in 
the  agent.  See  Action. 

IMMATERIALITY,  abllraftion  from  matter;  or 
what  we  underftand  by  pure  fpirit. 

Plato  proves  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  from  thefe  fix 
topics.  1.  Its  fimplicity.  2.  Its  independency  on  the 
body,  which  is  twofold  ; in  its  cjfe,  and  in  its  operari  in  ex- 
iiling,  and  in  afting  or  operating  feparateiy.  3.  Its  rule 
and  authority  over  the  body.  4.  Its  likenefs  and  fimilitude 
to  God,  which  difeovers  itfelf  in  the  pleafure  it  enjoys  in 
fpiritual  things,  in  its  aiming  at  fpiritual  objefts,  &c.  5.  Its 

fpiritual  manner  of  perceiving  material  objefts.  And,  laftly, 
its  indivifibility,  capacity,  aftivity,  and  immortality.  See 
Soul. 

IMMEDIATE,  that  which  precedes  or  follows  fome 
other  thing,  without  any  interpolition. 

Immediate  alfo  fignifies  fomething  that  afts  without 
means,  or  without  medium.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  imme- 
diate grace,  and  immediate  caufe,  & c. 

Immediate  Mode.  See  Mode. 

Immediate  Fire.  See  Fire. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  nothing  of. 

In  a legal  fenfe,  a thing  is  faid  to  be  of  time  immemorial, 
or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of  our  king 
Edward  II. 

IMMENDORF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Aullria, 
eight  miles  N.  of  Sonneberg. 

IMMENH  .aUSEN,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Heffc. 
Caffel;  eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51°  5". 
E.  long.  90  25'. 

IMMENSE,  that  whofe  amplitude,  or  extenfion,  n» 
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finite  meafure  whatfoever,  or  how  oft  foever  repeated,  can 
equal. 

IMMENSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Konigiegg,  on  a frfcall  river,  which  loon 
after  joins  the  Iller  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Kempten. 

IMMER,  one  of  the  iflands  called  New  Hebrides,  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  19°  16'.  E.  long.  169° 
46'. 

IMMERETIA.  See  Imiretta. 

IMMERSION,  an  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plunged 
into  water,  or  fome  other  fluid. 

In  the  firll  ages  of  Chriftianity,  baptifin  was  performed 
by  immerfion  ; by  three  immerfions.  The  cuftom  of  im- 
merfion  is  faid  to  be  Hill  preferved  in  Portugal,  and  among 
the  AnabaptiHs  in  other  parts.  See  Baptism. 

Immersion,  in  Pharmacy,  is  the  preparation  of  fome  me- 
dicine, by  letting  it  deep  for  fome  time  in  water,  in  order 
to  take  fome  ill  quality  or  tade  from  it. 

This  is  done  in  rhubarb,  to  moderate  its  force  ; in  lime  to 
take  away  its  fait ; and  in  olives,  which  are  preferved  in 
brine. 

Immersion,  in  AJlronomy , is  when  a dar  or  planet 
comes  fo  near  the  fun,  that  we  cannot  difeern  it ; being 
as  it  were  enveloped,  and  hid  in  the  rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary. 

Immersion  alfo  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon ; that  is,  the  moment  when  the  moon  begins 
to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  into  the  fhadow  of  the  earth. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  when  the  difk  of  the  moon  begins  to  cover  it 

In  this  ienfe,  immerfion  Hands  oppofed  to  emerfien,  which 
fignifies  the  moment  wherein  the  moon  begins  to  come  out 
of  the  fhadow'  of  the  earth  ; or  the  fun  begins  to  fhew  the 
parts  of  his  dilk  which  were  hid  before. 

Immersion  is  frequently  applied  to  the  fatellites  of  Ju- 
piter, and  efpecially  to  the  fird  fatellite  ; the  obfervation 
whereof  is  of  fo  much  ufe  for  difeovering  the  longitude. 

The  immerfion  of  that  fatellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  within  the  dilk  of  Jupiter;  and  its  emerfion 
the  moment  wherein  it  appears  to  come  out. 

The  immerfions  are  obferved  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
junftion  of  Jupiter  with  the  fun,  to  the  time  of  his  oppo- 
fition  ; and  the  emerfions  from  the  time  of  his  oppofition  to 
his  conjunftion.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  is,  that  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  they  may  be 
made,  at  lead,  every  other  day.  The  perfection  of  the 
theory,  and  the  praxis  thereon,  w'e  owe  to  M.  Cafiini. 

Immersion,  Scruples  of.  See  Scruple. 

IMMICTIO,  an  inability  of  retaining  the  urine.  See 
Incontinence  of  Urine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  lad  to  all  eternity,  as 
having  in  itfelf  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corruption. 

Plato  defines  immortality  ao-iaspdvx©'  aiJio;  \uctrn,  ani- 
mated cjfence  and  eternal  marfion  ; and  proves  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  from  tw'o  kinds  of  arguments  ; the  one  artificial, 
and  the  other  inartificial. 

The  inartificial  arguments  for  the  foul’s  immortality  are 
tedimonies  and  authorities,  whereof  he  cites  feveral ; and 
adds  in  general,  that  all  the  great  men  and  poets,  who 
had  any  thing  divine  in  them,  have  at  all  times  aflerted  the 
immortality  of  the  foul. 

Artificial  or  proper  arguments  for  the  immortality  are  ei- 
ther fpeculative  or  practical : of  the  fird  kind  are  thofe  drawn 
from,  1.  The  fimple,  uniform,  fpiritual,  and  divine  na- 
ture of  the  foul.  2.  From  its  infinite  capacity.  3.  Its 
defiring  and  longing  after  immortality,  and  its  inward 
horror  of  falling  into  nothing ; proving  it  abfurd  that 
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the  foul  fiiould  die,  when  life  is  its  proper  and  ade- 
quate objeft.  4.  Its  rational  aftivity  ; proving  that  what- 
ever has  in  itfeif  a principle  of  rational  and  fpontaneous 
motion,  by  which  it  tends  towards  fome  fuprsme  good, 
is  immortal.  5.  The  various  ideas  which  it  has  of  fpiritual 
things  ; particularly  the  idea  it  has  of  immortality  : and, 
6.  Its  immateriality. 

His  practical  or  moral  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  are  drawn  from,  1.  The  judice  of  God,  which 
can  never  fuffer  the  wicked  to  efcape  unpunifhed,  nor  the 
good  unrewarded  after  death.  2.  The  dependence  which 
religion  has  on  this  opinion,  becaufe,  without  this  perfuufion, 
there  would  be  no  religion  in  the  world.  3.  The  opinion 
which  men  have,  that  judice  and  every  kind  of  virtue  are 
to  be  cultivated,  that  they  may  at  lpd  live  with  God. 
4.  The  dings  of  confidence,  and  anxious  folicitude  wre  are 
under  about  a future  date.  See  Soul. 

Immortal  Flower,  in  Botany.  See  Gomphrena. 

IMMUNITY,  a privilege  or  exemption  from  fome  office, 
duty,  or  impolition. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underfiood  of  the  liberties 
granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

The  princes  heretofore  granted  all  kinds  of  immunities  to 
ecclefiadics,  exempting  them  from  all  impofitions ; but  the 
ecclefiadics  of  thofe  days  w'ere  not  fo  rich  as  thofe  of  ours  : 
they  gave  ad  they  had  to  the  poor. 

There  is  Hill  a privilege  of  immunity  in  fome  places,  and 
efpecially  in  Italy,  belonging  to  ecclefiadical  things,  and 
perfons ; who  are  exempted  from  certain  dues,  and  are 
fheltered  from  the  purfuits  of  judice.  Though  there  are 
fome  crimes  for  which  they  cannot  plead  the  privilege  of 
their  immunity,  as  premeditated  murder,  & c 

IMMUTABILE  System  a.  See  System. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a thing  that  can- 
not change. 

Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes.  See  God. 

IMMYNS,  John,  in  Biography,  a felf-tauglit  mufician, 
faid  to  have  become  a notable  lutenid.  after  40,  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  Mufier  Mace,  whofe  ideas,  tade,  and  language  feem 
to  have  been  perfeftly  congenial.  Immyns  founded  the  Ma- 
drigal fociety,  and  was  fo  convinced  of  the  perfeftion  of  that 
fpecies  of  mufic,  particularly  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
that  “ he  looked  on  Handel  and  Bononcini  as  the  great 
corrupters  of  the  fcience.”  He  had  a cracked  counter- 
tenor voice,  played  011  the  common  flute,  the  viol  da  gamba, 
violin,  and  harpfichord,  but  on  none  of  them  well.  Though 
originally  an  attorney,  there  was  doubtlefsa  conflift  between 
the  two  profeffions — 

“ but  mufic  won  the  caufe.” 

However,  with  all  his  harmonical  zeal  and  enthufiafm,  he 
never  obtained  a higher  rank  in  the  profefiion,  than  that  of 
amanueniis  to  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  copyid  to  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Mufic  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Yet  he  was 
always  in  cheerful  fpirits  ; and  t he  honour  of  having  efta- 
blilhed  the  Madrigal  fociety,  and  being  its  chairman  at  dif- 
ferent alehoufes  in  the  city,  preliding  over  dilettanti  tradef- 
men,  mechanics,  and  pfalrn  fingers,  contributed  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  his  pride  and  felicity,  as  the  being  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  could 
have  done.  But  alas  ! the  tyrant  Death  dragged  him  from  all 
his  fublunary  felicity  in  1764. 

IMOLA,  Innocencio  da.  See  Francucci. 

Imola,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Amona,  anciently  called  “ Forum  Cornelii,”  or  “ Fo- 
rum Julii,”  fituated  on  an  ifland,  formed  by  the  river  Sa- 
lerno, furrounded  with  w’alls,  tow'ers,  and  ditches,  and  de- 
fended 
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fended  with  a flrong  cable  ; the  fee  of  a hi  (hop,  fuffragan 
of  Ravenna.  It  contains  16  churches  and  17  convents. 
After  having  been  occupied  by  different  poffeffors,  Caefar 
Borgia  became  ma'fter  of  it,  and  annexed  it,  with  the  refl  of 
Romagna,  to  the  dominions  of  the  church;  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Bologna.  N.  lat.  440  22'.  E.  long.  ii°  32'. 

IMOMNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Bahar. 

IMOR1,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 16 
miles  S.  of  Meaco. 

IMPACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Crems. 

IMPALED,  in  Heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a fhield  party 
per  pale,  or  divided  into  two  halves  by  a line  drawn  pale- 
wife  through  the  middle,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  coats  of  arms  of  a man  and  his  wife,  who  is  not 
an  heirefs,  are  borne  in  the  fame  efcutcheon,  they  mud  be 
impaled,  or  marfhalled  in  pale,  i.  e.  the  hufband's  on  the 
right  fide,  and  the  wife's  on  the  left ; and  this  the  heralds 
call  baron  and femme,  two  coats  impaled. 

Impaling  hath  been  praftifed  in  three  different  ways : 

1 . By  dimidiation:,  that  is,  by  halving  or  cutting  the  fhields 
of  the  arms  of  both  hufband  and  wife  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  then  joining  the  dexter  half  of  the  hufband’s  coat  to  the 
finifter  half  of  the  wife’s  ; thus  making  up  or  forming  a whole 
fhield.  In  this  mode,  called  “ Accolee,”  the  French  kings 
ufed  to  impale  the  arms  of  Navarre.  The  2d  mode  is  by 
dimidiating  the  hufband’s  arms,  and  impaling  that  with  the 
full  coat  of  the  wife’s.  The  lajl  general  and  prefent  rule  is 
that  of  impaling  the  two  whole  coats,  except  when 
there  is  a border  round  one  or  both  of  them  ; for  the  border 
muff  never  be  carried  all  round  an  impaled  coat.  This  di- 
midiation of  arms  was  much  ufed  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward I. ; in  proof  of  which  it  is  afferted  by  Mr.  Sandford 
in  his  “Genealogical  Hiftory,"  that  Margaret,  fiber  to  Phi- 
lip IV.  king  of  France,  and  fecond  wife  to  king  Edward  I., 
had,  on  her  feal,  in  1299,  the  arms  of  England  fo  dimi- 
diated with  thofe  of  France,  and  that  fhe  was  the  firft  queen 
of  England  who  had  her  arms  fo  marfnalled.  This  method 
of  impaling  arms  by  dimidiation  hath  been  for  fome  time 
laid  afide  in  England,  though  it  has  been  continued  in  France. 
It  was  a frequent  practice  with  the  nobility  of  England, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  Vll  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  the  wife  ; and  alfo  to  place  her  arms  in 
the  firb  quarter,  in  preference  to  the  paternal  coat  of  the 
hufband’s  family,  particularly  if  her  family  was  of  greater 
dignity;  and  Mr.  Nifbet,  in  his  “ Sybem  of  Heraldry,” 
informs  us,  that  it  is  a cubom  in  Scotland,  when  a man 
marries  an  heirefs,  for  him  to  quarter  her  arms  with  his 
own  paternal  coat  ; but  he  allows  that  it  is  not  pradtifed  in 
any  other  country.  Our  heraldic  authors  fay,  thefe  are  the 
rules  to  be  obferved  in  impaling  the  arms  of  hufband  and 
wife.  ib.  The  hufband's  arms  are  always  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  fide  as  baron,  and  the  wife’s  on  the  left  as  femme. 
2dly.  That  no  hufband  can  impale  his  wife’s  arms  with  his 
own,  on  a furcoat  of  arms,  enfign  or  banner,  but  may  life 
them  impaled  on  other  utenfils.  3dly.  That  no  hufband  im- 
paling his  wife’s  arms  with  his  own,  can  furround  the  fhield 
with  the  order  of  the  garter,  or  with  any  other  order  ; be- 
caufe,  as  Mr.  Sandford  argues,  although  the  hufband  may 
give  his  equal  half  of  his  efcutcheon,  yet  he  cannot  fhare  his 
temporary  order  of  knighthood  with  her,  except  fhe  be 
fovereign'  of  the  order.  The  mode  lately  adopted  for  knights 
of  the  Garter,  Bath,  and  Thiltle,  to  wear  their  arms  and 
thofe  of  their  wives  in  two  feparate  fhields,  with  the  garter 
or  order  round  their  own  coat  only,  is  taken  from  the 
French  ; but  Mr.  Edmondfon  does  not  hold  this  to  be  good 


armoury,  becaufe  the  arms  cannot  be  Paid  to  be  impaled 
baron  and  femme,  as  hath  been  ufual  in  England  upwards  of 
600  years.  However,  on  the  deceafe  of  the  knight  her 
hufband,  when  bie  becomes  a widow,  the  wife  ought  not  in 
any  refpedf  to  bear  the  garter  round  her  arms,  becaufe,  on 
the  demife  of  the  knight,  his  honour  of  knighthood  reverts 
to  the  crown. 

It  hath  been  laid  down  as  a rule  by  many,  that  if  a man 
hath  had  two  wives,  he  may  impale  both  their  arms  011  the 
finiiter  fide,  thofe  of  the  fir(l  wife  iii  chief,  and  thofe  of  the 
fecond  in  bafe.  It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  that  if  a man  hath  had 
two  wives,  he  may  place  his  own  arms  in  pale,  and  thofe  of 
his  two  wives  on  the  dexter  and  finiiler  fide,  giving  the  firb 
the  dexter  fide  ; and  fo,  if  he  had  fix  wives,  he  may  place  the 
arms  of  three  of  them  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
three  on  the  finifter  fide.  But  the  errors  of  thefe  petitions,  fays 
Mr.  Edmondfon,  are  fo  flagrant,  that  they  need  little  argument 
to  refute  them.  The  intent  of  impaling  a wife’s  arms  is  to 
(hew  that  the  man  is  then  married  to  a woman  of  that  parti- 
cular family,  whofe  arms  are  impaled  with  his  own  ; there- 
fore, when  by  her  death  he  is  releafed  from  that  marriage,  he 
ceafes  to  bear  the  arms  of  her  family.  The  cafe  is  different 
in  regard  to  a widow  : whilit  (he  remains  fucli,  fine  is  obliged 
to  bear  the  arms  of  her  decealed  hufband. 

Kentafferts  that  no  women,  except  fucli  as  are  heireffes,  are 
entitled  to  have  their  arms  impaled  with  thofe  of  the  hufband; 
but  this  is  abfurd,  becaufe  impaling  arms  is  intended  to  point  out 
the  family  into  which  the  hufband  is  married,  and  not  to  indi- 
cate that  the  wife  brought  with  her  any  real  or  perfonal  property 
whatever.  In  impaling  of  a coat,  you  never  put  any  marks 
of  cadency  for  the  fir  ft,  fecond,  and  third  daughter  ; but  if 
there  be  any  marks  of  cadency  on  the  father’s  coat,  ail  his 
daughters  muff  continue  the  fame. 

Impaled  arms  are  alfo  borne  by  officers,  as  well  ecclefiafti- 
cal  as  civil,  as  archbifhops,  bifhops,  kings  of  arms,  &c  ; 
but  with  this  difference  from  thofe  of  the  manner  of  impale- 
ment of  the  arms  of  baron  and  femme,  viz.  that  the  arms  of 
the  church  are  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  the  man’s 
on  the  finifter.  The  like  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  relation  to 
civil  officers. 

IMPALEMENT, in  2. penal fenfe. 

Impalement,  in  Phytology. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely  mi- 
nute, that  they  cannot  be  diltinguifhed  by  the  fenfes,  parti- 
cularly by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  formed  of  in  and  pants,  bread,  a term 
ufed  among  divines  to  fignify  the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans 
with  regard  to  the  eucharilt  ; who  believe  that  the  fpe- 
cies  of  bread  and  wine  remain,  together  with  the  body 
of  our  Saviour,  after  confecration.  See  Consubstantj  a- 
TION. 

IMPANATORES.  See  Adessenarii. 
IMPANNELLING,  in  Law.  See  Empanelling. 
IMPARES  Scamilli.  See  Scamilli. 

IMPARFAIT,  Fr.  imperfect.  This  word  has  many 
acceptations  in  mufic  : as  an  imperfeft  chord,  imperfeft  con- 
cord, imperfeft  cadence,  &c.  always  oppofed  to  perfection. 
The  bearings  which  temperament  requires,  and  which  every 
interval,  except  the  odtave  will  allow,  without  greatly  offend- 
ing the  ear,  occafion  imperfefi  intervals.  See  Interval  and 
Temperament. 

IMPARLANCE.  See  Emparlance. 

IMPARSONEE,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  aparfon  that  is 
indudted,  and  in  pofleffion  of  a benefice. 

IMPARTITO,  Ital.  is  iaid  of  the  folution  of  a canon, 
when  it  is  written  in  fcore,  or  drawn  out  in  different  parts  ; 
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in  oppofition  to  canone  chiufo,  or  a canon  wrapt  up  in  myf- 
tery. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fufferings  ; 
or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration. 

The  Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impaffi- 
ble,  imperturbable  ftate.  See  Apathy. 

IMP  AST  AT  ION,  the  mixture  of  divers  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confdlencies,  baked  or  bound  toge- 
ther with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the  air,  or 
fire. 

I MPAS  tati  on  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a fort  of  mafon’s- 
work,  made  of  ftucco,  or  ftone  ground  fmall,  and  wrought 
up  again,  in  manner  of  a palfe. 

Authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  obelifks,  and  the  huge 
antique  columns  ftill  remaining,  were  made,  fome  by  impaf- 
tation,  and  others  by  fufion  ; but  this  is  wholly  erroneous  ; 
they  are  all  cut  out  of  quarries,  yet  open  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, & c. 

IMPASTING,  in  Painting.  See  Empasting. 

IMPATIENS,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  fo  named  from 
the  great  elafticity  of  the  futures  of  its  feed  veffels,  which 
is  completely  impatient  of  the  touch,  curling  up  with  the 
greateft  velocity,  and  fcattering  round  the  feeds,  the  inflant 
any  extraneous  body  comes  in  contact  with  it.  From  this 
remarkable  circumftance  it  has  obtained  the  Engliflt  appel- 
lation of  “ Touch  me  not.”  Linn.  Gen.  458.  Schreb.  597. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1173.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Sm. 
El.  Brit.  243.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  292.  (Balfamina  j 
Juff.  270.  Tournef.  t.  235.  Grertn.  t.  113.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Corydalcs , Linn. 
G crania,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  of  two  roundiih, 
pointed  equal  leaves,  placed  towards  the  Tides  of  the  flower, 
coloured,  deciduous.  Cor.  Five-petalled,  irregular  ; the 
upper  petal  roundifh,  flat,  flightly  trifid,  making  a fort  of 
upper  lip  ; lower  pair  very  large,  obtufe ; intermediate 
pair  oppofite,  rifing  from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  petal  ; 
nedlary  receiving,  like  a hood,  the  bafe  of  the  flower.  Siam. 
Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  narrower  towards  the  bafe,  in- 
curved ; anthers  five,  connate,  divided  at  the  bafe.  Pi/1‘ 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate-acuminate  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma 
Ample,  fhorter  than  the  anthers.  Per'ic.  Capfule  one-celled, 
five-valved,  burfting  longitudinally  and  with  great  elafticity, 
the  valves  rolling  fpirally.  Seeds  fever  a!,  roundiih,  fixed  to 
a columnar  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  irregular,  with  an  hooded 
neftary.  Anthers  flightly  connedled.  Capfule  fuperior,  of 
five  elaftic  valves.  Calyx  of  two  leaves. 

Obf.  The  anthers  being  united  induced  Linnaeus  and 
many  other  authors  to  refer  this  genus  to  Syngenfia  Mono- 
gamia  ; but  fince  the  abolition  of  that  order  from  the  Lin- 
nxan  fyftem,  it  of  courfe  belongs  to  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
In  fome  fpecies  the  middle  petals  are  wanting,  and  in  fome 
the  horn  of  the  nedtary.  The  capfule  differs  in  figure  ; 
hence  the  Jmpatiens  of  Rivinus  had  a long  capfule,  and  his 
Balfamine  an  ovate  one. 

T.  I.  Noli  me  tangcre.  Yellow  balfam,  or  Touch  me  not. 
Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1329.  Engl  Bot.  t.  937.  “ Flower-ftalks 

folitary,  bearing  many  flowers.  Leaves  ovate.  Joints  of 
the  ftem  fwelling.” — Not  unfrequent  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  flowering  in  Augult. — Root 
fibrous,  f:r.allj  fpreading  horizontally.  Stem  folitary,  ere£t, 
about  two  feet  high,  fucculent,  pellucid,  fmooth  and  po- 
lifhed.  Leaves  alternate,  on  foot-ftalks,  ovate,  obtufe, 
ferrated,  the  lower  ferratures  briftly  ; Villars  remarks  they 
become  flaccid  and  as  if  withered  in  the  night,  but  this  is 
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not  always  the  cafe.  Flow er-Jl dlls  axillary  and  branched, 
bearing  three  or  four  yellow,  pendulous  Jlowers,  dotted 
with  red  internally.  Nedary  funnel-fhaped,  with  a recurved 
top.  Capftde  obiong,  gibbous,  pendulous  ; its  valves  fo 
elaftic  that  they  burft  and  fcatter  the  feeds  before  the  cap- 
fule is  ripe.  Hence  the  Latin  names  of  “ Impatiens”  and 
“ Noli  me  tangere  and  the  Engliflt  names  of  “ Quick 
in  hand,”  alive,  as  it  were,  in  the  hand.  Gerarde  calls  it 
“Codded  Arfmart,”  and  Parkinfon,  “ Wild  Mercury.”  The 
elafticity  of  the  feed-veffel  has  furnifhed  names  in  moil  of 
the  European  languages.  In  the  day  time  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendant,  contrary  to 
what  is  obferved  in  moil  plants  which,  from  a deficiency 
of  moifture,  or  a too  great  perfpiration  from  heat,  com- 
monly droop  their  leaves  during  the  day.  This  plant  was 
formerly  confidered  as  diuretic  and  vulnerary,  and  was  given' 
to  relieve  the  haemorrhoids  and  the  ftrangury.  Boerhaave 
regarded  it  as  poifonous.  It  is  now  coniigned  wholly  to 
the  flower-garden,  where,  however,  it  is  not  often  feen.  l'c 
is  the  only  fpecies  of  impatiens  wild  in  Europe.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Canada.  With  us,  it  occurs  in  Wales  and' 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  moift  fhady  places, 
and  by  the  banks  of  rivulets.  It  flowers,  in  July  and. 
Augult. 

We  have  defcribed  the  only  Britilh  fpecies  of  this  An- 
gular genus.  Willdenow  enumerates  twelve  fpecies,  which, 
like  the  feven  Linnaean  ones,  are  divided  into  fuch  as  have 
iingle-flowered  peduncles,  and  fucli  as  have  many  flowers 
on  each  ftalk,  m which  latter  divifion  the  Noli  me  tangere. 
occurs. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fown  on  a moderate 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  an  inch- 
high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot-bed  at 
about  four  inches  diilaht  each  way,  (hading  them  from  the- 
fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ; after  which  free  air 
fhould  be  copioufly  admitted  to  them,  when  the  weather  is. 
favourable,  and  they  fhould  be  often  refrefLed  with  water.. 
When  they  are  fo  large  as  to  touch  each  other,  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each 
planted  in  a feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a very  moderate  hot-bed  under  a deep  frame,, 
(hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root. 
They  fhould  then  be  accuflomed  to  bear  the  open  air* 
into  which  part  of  the  plants  may  be  removed  in  July, 
placing  them  in  a warm  lituation  ; where,  in  a favourable- 
feafon,  they  will  flower  and  make  a fine  appearance.  But 
part  fhould  be  kept  in  a glafs  cafe  or  deep  frame,  in  order 
to  get  good  feeds.  Thofe  who  are  curious  to  preferve 
thefe  plants  in  perfection  pull  off  all  the  Angle  and  plain; 
coloured  flowers  from  the  plants  which  they  preferve  for 
feeds,  leaving  only  thofe  flowers  which  are  double,  and  of 
good  colours  : and  thus  they  may  be  continued  without 
degeneracy. 

IMPEACHMENT,  from  the  Latin,  impetcre,  to  ft 
upon,  or  attack  ; or  rather  from  the  French,  empecher,  to. 
binder,  in  Law,  is  the  accufation  and  profecution  of  a per- 
fon  for  trealon,  or  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  Any 
member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach  any 
one  belonging  either  to  that  body  or  the  houfe  of  lords.  The 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  articles  on  the  behalf  of 
the  commons,  by  whom  managers  are  appointed  to  make 
good  their  charge.  Thefe  articles  are  carried  to  the  lords, 
by  whom  every  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  tried  ; 
and  if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  iuch  an  impeachment.  (12  Sc  13 
Will.  III.  c.  2.)  A commoner  cannot,  however,  be  im- 
peached before  the  lords  lor  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for 
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high  mifdemeanors.  A peer  may  be  impeached  for  any 
crime;  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  a kind  of  bills  of  in- 
dictment, found  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  afterwards 
tried  by  the  lords,  who,  in  cafes  of  mifdemeanors,  are 
conhdered  not  only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of 
the  whole  nation.  This  cuftom  is  derived  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who,  in  their  great  councils, 
fometimes  tried  capital  accufations  relating  to  the  public  : 
“ licet  apud  concilium,  accufare  quoque,  et  diferimen 
capitis  intendere.’’  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  12.  Blackft. 
Com.  vol.  iv. 

Impeachment  of  JVafle,  a reftraint  from  committing  of 
wafte  upon  lands  and  tenements  ; or  a demand  of  recom- 
pence  for  walle  made  by  a tenant  who  has  but  a limited 
eftatein  the  land  granted. 

He  that  hath  a leafe  without  impeachment  of  walle,  hath 
by  that  a property  or  interefl  given  him  in  the  houfes  and 
trees,  and  may  make  wafte  in  them  without  being  called  to 
an  account  for  it.  See  Waste. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  Church  H'flory,  a name  given  to 
thofe  heretics,  who  boafted  that  they  were  impeccable,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance  ; fuch  were  the  Gnof- 
tics,  Prifcillianifts,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a perfon  who  cannot 
fin  : or  a grace,  privilege,  or  principle  which  puts  him  out 
of  a poffibility  of  finning. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  Law,  are  fuch  hindrances  as  put 
a ftop  or  ftay  to  a perfon’s  feeking  for  his  right  by  a due 
courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments  rye  thofe  under 
age,  or  coverture,  non  compos  mentis,  in  prifon,  beyond  fea, 
See.  who,  by  a faving  in  our  laws,  have  time  to  claim,  and 
profecute  their  rights,  after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in 
cafe  of  fines  levied,  Sec. 

Impediments  of  Marriage.  See  Marriage. 

IMPEDIT,  in  Law.  See  Quare  Impedit. 

IMPENETRABI I.1TY,  a quality  whereby  a thing 
becomes  unable  to  be  pierced  or  penetrated  ; or  a property 
of  body  whereby  it  fills  up  certain  fpaces,  fo  that  there  is 
no  room  in  them  for  any  other  body. 

IMPENITENCE,  or  Impenitency,  an  hardnefs  of 
heart,  which  makes  a perfon  perfevere  in  vice,  and  prevents 
his  repentance. 

IMPERATIVE,  in  Grammar,  is  one  of  the  moods  or 
manners  of  conjugating  a verb,  ferving  to  exprefs  a com- 
mandment ; as  go,  come,  Sec.  The  imperative,  according 
to  biftiop  Wilkins,  is  one  of  the  primary  modes  or  moods, 
the  indicative  being  the  other : by  this  the  fpeaker  ex- 
preftes  his  will  to  him  that  has  the  thing  in  his  power ; 
namely,  to  his  fuperior  by  petition,  to  his  equal  by  per- 
fuafion,  and  to  his  inferior  by  command  ; and  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  affeCt  the  copula  (be  it  fo,  or  let  it  be  fo). 
is  called  the  imperative  mood,  of  which  there  are  thefe  three 
varieties.  Wilkins’s  Real  Character,  part  iii  c.  5.  The  fame 
diftinrition  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  makes  the  impe-- 
rative  mood  a fpecies  of  the  requifitive  when  applied  to 
inferiors ; but  when  pertaining  to  equals,  or  fuperiors, 
it  is  a precative  or  optative.  Hermes,  p.  144.  ed.  2d. 
See  Mood. 

In  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages,  the  future 
tenfe  has  frequently  an  imperative  figniheation. 

IMPER.ATOR,  among  the  Romans,  a title  of  honour 
given  to  generals  after  a victory  ; firft  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  foldiers,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate.  See 
Emperor. 

IMPERATORIA,  in  Botany,  is  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  reputed  imperial  virtues  in  medicine, 
whence  alio  it  has  obtained  with  our  herbalills  the  appella- 


tion of  “ Mafterwort.” — Linn.  Gen.  143.  Schreb.  193. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1458.  Mart.  Mdl.  Didt.  v.  2.  Sm. 
El.  Brit.  327.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  338.  Juft.  220. 
Lamarck  Didt.  v.  3.  242.  Illuftr.  t.  199.  Gxrtn.  t.  21. 
— Clafs  and  order,  P entandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Um- 
bellate, Linn.  U mbellfera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  flat-fpreading ; partial 
unequal.  Invol.  univerfal  none  ; partial  very  llender,  with 
one  or  two  leaflets,  almoft  as  long  as  the  umbel.  Perianth 
proper  obfolete.  Cor.  univerfal  uniform  ; florets  all  fertile  ; 
partial.  Petals  five,  inflex-emarginate,  nearly  equal.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  capillary  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pif.  Germen 
inferior  ; ftvles  two,  reflexed  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  none. 
Fruit  roundifli,  compreffed  ; gibbofe  in  the  middle,  mar- 
gined. Seeds  two,  ovate,  marked  on  one  fide  with  two 
furrows,  furrounded  by  a broad  margin. 

Elf.  Ch.  General  Involucrum  none.  Flowers  all  fertile. 
Petals  inflexed,  notched,  nearly  equal.  Fruit  roundifli, 
compreffed,  bordered,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  with  three 
ribs.  Umbels  flat. 

1.  I.  Afruthium,  Mafterwort. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  371. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1380.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t 35. — Found 
by  Mr.  Lightfoot  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  this  is 
the  only  authority  for  its  being  added  to  the  lift  of  Britifh 
plants. — It  flowers  in  June.  — Root  perennial,  tuberous, 
acrid  and  aromatic.  Stems  ereCt,  about  a foot  and  a half 
high,  moftly  Ample,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  twice 
ternate,  fmooth,  acutely  ferrated  and  cut.  Umbels  termi- 
nal, of  many  rays,  flattifh,  fmooth.  Flowers  white  or  blufli- 
co  loured,  regular.  Fruit  emarginate  at  the  top  and  bafe, 
fmooth. 

Mafterwort  has  long  been  fuppofed  a fovereign  remedy 
againft  poifon.  Gerarde  fays  it  is  “ alfo  Angular  again  ft  all 
corrupt  and  naughty  aire  and  infection  of  the  peltilenee — 
cures  peftilential  carbuncles  and  botches — cold  fits  of  agues 
— dropfy  — dillolves  all  ventofities  or  windineffe  of  the  fto- 
mache  and  other  parts — and  greatly  helpeth  fuch  as  have 
taken  great  fquats,  bruifes,  or  falls  from  fome  high  place.” 
This  account  of  its  virtues  may  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  this 
plant  was  confidered  by  ancient  botanifts  as  the  mafter-key 
of  pharmacy. — At  prefent  it  is  occafionally  ufed  as  an  aro- 
matic, but  is  ot  courfe  fuperfeded  by  many  plants  which 
have  that  property  in  a fuperior  degree. 

IMPERATRIX,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
Meum  or  Spignel. 

IMPERl'ECT  Consonances,  in  Mufc.  Sometimes 
the  thirds  and  the  fixths  are,,  though  improperly,  called  im- 
perfect confonanees-,  Becaufe  they  are  of  two  kinds,  major 
and  minor  of  each  2 while  the  fifth  and  fourth  are  laid  bv 
thefe  writers  to  be  perfect,  becaale  they  never  change  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  correct,  fince  there  is  the  minor,  falfe,. 
or  flat  fifth,  or  femidiapente,  and  the  major,  falfe,  or  lharp 
fourth,  or  tritone  ; and  thus  every  note  of  the  fcale  has  its 
major  and  minor,  as  well  as  the  thirds  and  fixths.  (See  In- 
terval.) Dr.  Callcott  recommends  fome  further  diftinctions 
on  this  fubjeft  in  his  Mufical  Grammar,  art.  189,  Sec. 

Imperfect  Chords,  or  incomplete,  are  fuch  as  do  not 
include  all  their  acceffary  founds. 

Imperfect  Injlruments , are  thofe  with  a fixed  number 
of  notes  or  intervals  in  the  octave,  (lefs  than  44,  according 
to  Maxwell,)  as  the  common  keyedinftruments  with  12 
founds,  flutes,  oboes,  baffoons,.  Sec.  and,  in  general,  all  fuch 
whereon  the  performer  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  vary  his 
founds,  fo  as  to  produce  perfect  chords  with  other  notes 
ftruck  or  founded  at  the  fame  time,  a thing  impoffible 
throughout  the  12  keys  major  and  12  minor,  on  any  in- 
ftrument  which  cannpt  command  44  different  founds  with.- 
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in  the  octave,  according  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  or  60  at  the 
leaft,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  Lifton.  The  imperfeCt  in- 
ftruments in  common  ufe,  are  incapable  of  executing  any 
tempered  fyftem  of  intervals  except  the  ilfotonic,  or  equal 
temperament,  fo  that  every  key  therein  fhall  be  alike  har- 
monious, becaufe  wolves,  bearing-notes,  or  intervals  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  are  intended  to  be  mult  occur,  or  be 
fubftituted  for  the  proper  ones,  unlefs  21  founds  at  leaft 
can  be  introduced  into  the  oCtave,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  R. 
Smith  on  his  harpfichords,  or  24  notes,  as  is  done  on  Mr. 
D’Loefchman’s  patent  pianofortes  and  organs  for  harmo- 
nizing 33  keys:  we  have  already,  under  the  article  Hawke’s 
Temperament,  pointed  out  the  impoffibility  of  the  17  notes 
on  that  gentleman’s  patent  inftruments  performing  without 
wolves  in  more  than  23  keys,  while  fome  of  them  are 
not  the  moft  ufual,  or  thofe  which  firft  arife  in  tire  regular 
order  of  modulation:  all  thefe  of  12,  14,  at  the  Temple, 
16  at  the  Foundling  organ,  17,  21  and  24  notes,  are  im- 
perfect inftruments,  and  incapable  of  yielding  perfeCt  or  un- 
tempered harmony  in  any  ph.ee  of  mufic.  See  Perfect 
Instruments. 


Imperfect  Intervals,  are  fuch  as  have  not  a ratio  ex- 
prefiible  in  fmall  or  whole  numbers:  thus  or  the  fourth, 
2 2 2 2 

is  a perfeCt  interval,  but  — ,or  — , is  not  a perfeCt  interval ; 


4-3  43 

2. 2 

but  the  falfe,  or  trumpet  fourth,  — , or 
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is  alfo  an  im- 
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perfeCt  interval,  the  tritone.  The  tempered  intervals,  adapted 
to  imperfeCt  inftruments,  are  imperfeCt  intervals,  whether 
fuch  deviate  one  or  more  of  fome  fmall  interval  from  per- 
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feCtion,  as  the  comma  deficient  fourth, the 
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double  comma  deficient  fifth,  — ' the  fchifma-excemve 
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minor  third,  &c.  ; or  deviate  any  fractional  part  or  parts  of 


a fmall  interval  from  perfection,  as  j a fifth  flat- 


tened, ^th  of  the  major  comma  for  the  mean  tone  tem- 
perament, Wo  a fifth  flattened  jd  of  the  major  comma 

for  a fyftem  with  perfeCt  major  fixths.  See. 

Imperfect  Plants,  among  Botanijfs,  are  fuch  as  either 
really  want  flower  and  feed,  or  are  fuppofed  to  want 
them  j no  flower  or  feed  having  been  difeovered  in  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  plants  included  in  this  clafs  by  the  bo- 
tanical wrirers,  at  the  time  when  they  were  thus  denominated. 
See  Plants. 

Imperfect  Mixts.  See  Mixt. 

Imperfect  Numbers,  in  Arithmetic.  See  Numbers. 

Imperfect  Tenfe,  in  Grammar , fignifies  an  indefinite 
time  between  the  prefent  and  the  paft  ; as,  I taught,  1 heard. 
The  imperfect  was  fometimes  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  what  is  ufual  and  cuftomary  : thus  furgelat  and 
feribebat  iignify  net  only  he  WAS  riftng,  he  WAS  writing,  but 
upon  occalion  they  fign  V,  he  used  to  rife,  he  used  to  write. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  whatever  is  cuftomary,  muft 
be  fomething  which  has  been  frequently  repeated ; but 
what  has  been  frequently  repeated  muft  require  an  exten- 
fion  of  time  paft.  It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients,  in  which 
they  have  been  followed  by  the  moderns,  in  a fufpenfive 
kind  ofinfeription  ; as  .vein,  Apelles  faciebat,  but  not 

ivd.rrr-,  or  fecit  ; by  which  ufe  of  the  imperfeCt  they  avoided 
the  fhew  of  ignorance,  and  had  prepared  an  apology  in  cafe 
of  cenfure,  by  faying  that  the  work  was  once  indeed  in  hand, 


without  pretending  that  it  was  ever  fnrjhed.  Harris’s  Her- 
mes, p.  136,  &c.  See  Tense. 

IMPERFETTO,  Ital.  imperfeCt.  See  Interval. 

IMPERFORATE  Anus.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  in- 
fants are  born  with  the  anus  imperforate,  and  when  the  defeCt  is 
not  foon  difeovered,  and  fome  endeavour  made  to  obviate  it, 
the  confequences  are,  in  a fhort  time,  almoft  invariably  fatal. 
The  affliCted  infant  is  reftlefs,  cries  much,  and  fuffers  a fre- 
quent and  diftrefiing  inclination  to  empty  the  reCtum.  In 
the  fits  of  fuffering,  the  child’s  face  fvveils,  and  its  eyes  be- 
come red,  and  more  or  lefs  protruded  from  their  fockets.  At 
length  the  belly  is  affeCted  with  a general  fwelling  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  death  takes  place  in  four  or  five  days,  either  from 
the  inflammatory  and  gangrenous  mifehief  within  the  abdo- 
men, or  from  the  convulfions  excited.  It  is  a very  curious 
circuraftance,  however,  that  there  are  cafes  on  record,  where 
children  have  lived  feveral  weeks,  and  even  years,  with  an 
imperforate  anus,  the  excrement  having  been  difeharged  all 
fuch  time  by  the  mouth.  (See  Journal  de  Medecine,  aim. 
1770,  p,  510,  and  tom.  8.  p.  60.)  Such  inftances,  indeed, 
are  exceedingly  uncommon  ; but  they  are  important,  inaf- 
much  as  they  tend  to  evince,  that  the  operation  ufually  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  an  imperforate  anus,  may  be  at- 
tempted, even  at  a late  period,  with  a confiderable  chance  of 
fuccefs.  When  an  infant  labours  under  the  above-mentioned 
complaints,  and  the  meconium  does  not  come  away,  the 
praCtitioner  is  naturally  led  to  examine  the  appearance  of  the 
anus,  and  thus  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  deteded. 

There  are  v,  nous  kinds  of  imperforate  anus.  Sometimes 
the  termination  of  the  reCtum  is  fliut  up  by  a preternatural 
membrane,  or  thin  portion  of  fit  in.  This  is  the  moft  com- 
mon, and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  favourable  cafe,  both 
the  diagnofis  and  treatment  being  free  from  all  difficulty. 
The  membrane,  fhutting  up  the  anus,  is  plainly  vifible  to  the 
praCtitioner  immediately  upon  bis  making  the  requifite  exami- 
nation, and,occafionally,it  is  fo  diftended  with  the  confined  fe 
ces,that  it  projects  from  the  anus  in  the  form  of  a pouch  or  fac. 
Here  the  proper  method  is  to  divide  the  membrane  with  a 
biftoury,  and  if  the  part  cotnpofing  the  obftruCtion  is  thick, 
the  inciiion  may  be  made  in  a crucial  fhape,  and  four 
angles,  or  flaps,  cut  away  with  the  knife  or  feiflors’. 
Dreffings  and  bandages  are  not  required  after  the  operation, 
the  exit  of  the  excrement  and  air  prevents  a clofure  of  the 
opening  ; and  it  feldom  happens  that  any  fymptoms  arife 
deferving  particular  notice. 

Sometimes  the  lower  end  of  the  reCtum  is  properly 
formed  and  open  ; but  the  intefline  is  inwardly  clofed 
at  a greater  or  lefler  diftance  above  the  anus.  Such  1m- 
pervioufnefs  is  alfo  occafionally  produced  by  a preternatural 
membrane  ; though,  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  the  effeCt  of  an 
adhefion  of  the  fides  of  the  bowel  together,  there  being,  in 
faCt,  a total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  inteftine  at 
the  part  which  is  impervious.  When  the  obftruClion  happens 
to  be  fituated  a very  little  above  the  anus,  it  >nay  eafily  be 
felt  by  the  finger  ; but  when  it  occurs  fo  high  up,  that 
the  finger  cannot  reach  it,  the  cafe  may  be  fet  down  as 
irremediable.  That  a part  of  the  reCtum  is  impervious,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  infant’s  having  no  ftools,  and  from  the 
immediate  difeharge  of  clyfters,  whenever  given  to  promote 
the  paflage  of  the  excrement.  In  this  circumftance,  how 
can  we  venture  to  introduce  any  inftrument,  with  a xlefign 
of  perforating  the  obftruCtion,  without  having  the  guidance 
of  the  finger,  and  without  being  able  to  know  whether  we 
are  piercing  the  part  compofing  the  obftruCtion,  or  wound- 
ing the  fide  of  the  bowel  ? Whether,  in  fo  hopelefs  a cafe, 
it  is  proper  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus, 
will  be  prefently.  confidered. 
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When  the  obftruCtiori  can  be  felt  with  the  finger  an 
operation  is  admiffible,  and  it  may  be  molt  conveniently 
performed  with  the  pharyngotomus  introduced  on  the  finger. 
A large  curved  trocar  might  alfo  anfwer  the  purpofe ; but 
the  operation  is  neither  free  from  difficulty  nor  danger.  In 
the  event  of  the  part  of  the  inteftine  above  the  obitruCtion 
being  greatly  diltended  with  feces,  a kind  of  fluctuation 
is  fometimes  not  only  perceptible  above  the  impervious 
place,  but  likewife  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel  at  the 
circumference  of  the  obftruCtion  ; and  in  this  cafe  it  is 
often  exceedingly  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  exaCt  fituation 
into  which  the  inftrument  ought  to  be  pufhed,  fo  as  to  form 
a communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of 
the  inteftine.  Should  the  punCture  be  made  in  a wrong 
direction,  the  fide  of  the  bowel  would  be  wounded,  and  a 
fatal  extravafation  of  its  contents  into  the  pelvis  be  the 
confequence.  A miftake  of  this  fort  would  be  the  molt 
difficult  to  avoid,  were  the  inteftines  clofed  by  a membrane 
of  a thickifh  firm  texture  ; for  then  the  fluctuation  of  the 
fecal  matter  would  be  lefs  plain,  juft  in  the  fituation  of  the 
obftruCtion,  than  at  the  circumference.  On  the  other  hand, 
■when  the  membrane,  rendering  the  bowel  impervious,  is 
very  thin,  the  fluctuation  of  the  inteftinal  matter  may  be 
ealily  felt  through  it,  arid  the  praCtitioner  has  lefs  difficulty 
in  determining  where  the  perforation  ought  to  be  made. 
When  the  impervioufnefs  of  the  bowel  is  the  effeCt  of  an 
accretion  of  its  fides  together,  and  the  inteftinal  canal  is 
quite  annihilated  at  the  part,  the  fluctuation  of  the  inteftinal 
matter  is  lefs  plain  in  the  fituation  of  the  obftruCtion  than 
at  the  fides  of  it,  and  indeed  may  be  quite  imperceptible. 
In  all  fuch  cafes  the  operation  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
with  conliderable  peri!,  as  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
direAion  in  which  the  inftrument  is  introduced,  which  di- 
rection Ihould  be  fuch  as  will  open  a communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  inteftine,  and 
can  only  be  afcertained  with  difficulty.  When  the  mem- 
brane that  has  been  pierced  is  thin,  no  particular  dre flings 
are  needed  after  the  operation,  the  opening  being  more 
likely  to  be  widened  by  the  pafi'age  of  the  inteftinal  con- 
tents than  to  clofe  again  ; but  if  the  punCture  has  been 
made  through  a thick  fubftance,  furgical  authors  recom- 
mend a tent,  or  piece  of  a thick  bougie,  to  be  occafionafiy 
worn  for  fome  time  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  from  becoming  (hut  up  again. 

In  certain  examples  not  the  flighted  appearance  nor  veftige 
of  an  anus  can  be  difcovered,  the  reCtum  terminating  in  a 
cul-de-fac.  Here  the  operation  is  attended  with  feveral 
difficulties,  and  the  event  is  therefore  generally  fatal.  The 
greater  or  leffer  diftance  of  the  cul-de-fac  extremity  of  the 
reCtum  from  the  external  integuments,  however,  is  a cir- 
cumftance  making  a material  difference  in  the  degree  of 
hazard.  The  praCtitioner  cannot  afcertain  this  point  unlefs 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  happen  to  lie  fo  near  the  flcin 
as  to  communicate  to  the  fingers  of  an  examiner  the  feel 
of  fluctuation.  When  this  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is 
eafy  of  performance,  and  the  confequences  for  the  mod  part 
luccefsful.  The  further  the  inteftine  is  fituated  from  the 
integuments,  the  fmaller  is  the  chance  of  being  able  to  fave 
the  infant’s  life.  When  the  end  of  the  bowel  lies  very 
"high  up  it  may  be  impoffible  to  reach  and  open  it  with  a 
cutting  inftrument.  Sometimes  the  reCtum  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  the  colon  terminates  in  a cul-de-fac. 

A more  favourable  cafe  is  met  with  where  nature  indi- 
cates the  place  in  which  the  opening  of  the  anus  ought  to 
be,  by  a red  depreffion,  fmall  folds  and  wrinkles,  or  fome 
fkich  appearance.  But,  in  many  in  fiances,  the  part  is  every 
where  fo  even  and  uniform,  that  there  is  nothing  to  point 


out  where  the  incifion  ought  to  be  made.  Here  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  is  the  only  light  to  the  praCtitioner. 
He  makes  the  firft  cut  through  the  Ikin,  between  the 
os  coccygis  and  the  beginning  of  the  raphe  of  the  peri- 
neum. He  is  to  recolleCt,  however,  that  in  new-born  in- 
fants the  lower  end  of  the  reCtum  is  not  fo  clofe  to  the  os 
coccygis  as  in  adult  fubjeCts.  An  interfpace,  of  nearly  an 
inch,  ought  therefore  to  be  left  between  the  point  of  this 
bone  and  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  incifion.  In  male 
infants  it  is  as  well' to  introduce  a catheter  into  the  bladder 
before  the  operation.  By  this  means  the  furgeon  will  not 
only  be  enabled  to  determine  with  greater  precifion  the 
place  of  the  firft  incifion,  but  alfo  to  avoid  the  urethra  as 
the  wound  is  gradually  made  deeper.  Surgical  writers 
think  it  advantageous  to  make  a crucial  incifion  in  the  flcin 
and  fubjacent  cellular  fubftance. 

The  firft  wound  is  to  be  gradually  rendered  deeper,  care 
being  taken  to  direCt  each  ftroke  of  the  knife  with  ihe  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand.  The  principal  objeCts  in  view  are 
to  avoid  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  find  out  the  end  of 
the  reCtum.  Art  injury  of  the  urethra  may  eafily  be  avoided, 
when  care  is  taken  to  introduce  a catheter  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  to  feel  the  inftrument  repeatedly  with  the  left  hand 
during  the  employment  of  the  knife.  Sometimes  the  reCtum 
is  fo  di (tended  with  its  contents  as  to  pvefs  upon  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  occafion  a retention  of  urine.  Here 
the  dilated  bladder  might  eafily  be  wounded,  were  the  fur- 
geon, before  the  operation,  to  negle&  to  introduce  a catheter, 
and  draw  off  the  urine.  The  furgeon  is  occsfionally  di- 
rected to  the  cul-de-fac  termination  of  the  bowel  by  the 
fluctuation  of  the  accumulated  feces  ; fometimes  by  a cer- 
tain hardnefs  which  he  perceives  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  which  is  produced  by  the  fphinCter  mufcle  in  a itate 
of  contraction.  When  there  are  no  marks  of  this  kind  to 
guide  him,  nothing  will  be  of  any  ufe  to  him  except  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  and  the  rule  always  to  incline  the  in- 
cifion towards  the  os  facrum,  where  no  important  parts  can 
be  injured,  inftead  of  forwards,  where  the  bladder,  or  vagina, 
is  fituated. 

At  length,  the  furgeon  either  fucceeds  in  finding  out 
the  end  of  the  inteftine,  or  elfe  his  endeavours  prove  in- 
effectual, although  the  wound  has  already  been  carried  to  a 
reafonable  depth.  When  the  extremity  of  the  bowel  is  found, 
the  infant  is  indeed  relieved  for  the  prefent,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  out  of  danger.  Experience  proves  that  the 
majority  oi  children  die  after  this  operation.  The  eaufes- 
of  this  faCt  may  be  various  ; but,  probably,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  fide  of  the  inteftine  is  cut,  and  that  an  extra- 
fation  of  the  inteftinal  matter  in  the  pelvis  enfues.  In  the 
event  of  the  bowel  being  found,  the  furgeon  can  do  nothing 
more  than  make  as  capacious  an  opening  in  it  as  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  promote  the  evacuation  of  the  feces  by 
gentle  aperients,  and  place  a tent  in  the  wound  in  order 
to  keep  the  new  outlet  pervious.  The  tent  is  always 
productive  of  irritation  and  pain,  and  confequently  it  Ihould 
conftantly  be  as  loft  and  flexible  as  polfible.  A flexible 
tube  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  inftrument  for  introduction  ; 
for,  if  it  Ihould  be  too  fmall,  the  (tools  would  not  pafs 
through  it ; and,  if  too  large,  it  would  give  rife  to  pain  and 
inflammation.  Even  when  the  operation  is  followed  by  fa- 
vourable confequences,  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  the  ieces 
frequently  continues.  Cafes,  however,  do  occur  where  the 
cure  is  in  every  refpeCt  perfeCt,  the  infant  emptying  ite 
bowels  naturally,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  will. 

When  the  furgeon  has  carried  the  incifion  to  a confider- 
able  depth,  and  cannot  meet  with  the  bowel,  ought  he  to 
venture  to  cut  dill  more  deeply  ? The  attempt,  it  mult  be 
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confefTed,  is  attended  with  fome  danger,  and  is  uncertain 
in  its  confequences  ; but  as  death  is  inevitable  if  no  outlet 
for  the  feces  can  be  procured,  circumftances  feem  to  juftify 
fucli  an  endeavour  to  preferve  the  child.  The  occafional 
fuccefs,  alfo,  which , has  attended  the  proceeding,  further 
corroborates  its  propriety.  After  extending  the  incifion  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  without  finding  the  intelline,  a tro- 
car, introduced  an  inch  more  deeply,  has  fuccefsfully  opened 
the  bowel.  If,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  furgeon  were  to  ufe  a 
trocar,  with  a flit  cannula,  the  pundture  might  be  immediately 
dilated  with  a biiloury  palled  into  the  tube. 

When  the  redhim  cannot  be  found  and  opened  in  the  fore- 
going manner,  Littre  has  propofed  making  an  opening  into 
the  abdomen  near  the  left  groin,  dividing  thefigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon,  attaching  the  opened  portion  to  the  external 
wound,  and  thus  eftablifliing  an  artificial  anus.  This  opera- 
tion has  not  only  been  found  very  practicable  upon  the 
dead  fubjedt,  but  has  adtua’ly  been  performed  by  Sabatier, 
Lehrbucb,  &c.  upon  living  infants  with  the  happieil  con- 
fequences. It  is  not  to  be  diffembled,  however,  that  the 
event  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  efpecially  as  the  pradtitioner 
can  never  know  beforehand  how  far  the  large  inteftines 
may  be  clofed,  or  where  the  cul-de-fac  extremity  lies  ; but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  operation  certainly  appears  to  be  war- 
rantable, not  merely  on  account  of  the  hopelefs  condition 
of  the  infant,  but  becaufe  the  attempt  has  unqueftionably 
been  known  to  fucceed. 

Cahifen  has  propofed  fearching  for  the  defeending  colon 
in  the  region  of  the  loins.  For  this  purpofe  he  recommends 
an  incifion  to  be  made  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine,  between 
the  falfe  ribs  and  the  crifta  of  the  os  ilium,  upon  the  front 
edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  mufcle.  It  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  this  Iituation  there  is  more  chance 
of  finding  the  inteftinal  canal  pervious  ; and  that  here  an 
apparatus  for  leffeniug  the  inconveniencies  of  an  artificial 
anus  admits  of  being  more  conveniently  applied.  But,  all 
things  confidered,  this  operation  is  liable  to  more  objec- 
tions than  the  method  propofed  by  M.  Littre,  which  has 
likewife  the  important  recommendation  of  having  already 
proved  fuccefsful. 

Sometimes,  befides  the  anus  being  imperforate,  the  large 
intelline  has  a preternatural  opening  into  the  urethra,  or 
bladder.  In  female  infants  fuch  a malformation  is  lefs  per- 
nicious in  its  confequences  than  in  male  children.  In  the 
former  the  meatus  urinarius  is  fhort  and  dilatable,  and  the 
feces  find  a ready  outlet  ; in  the  latter  death  ufually  en- 
fues,  unlefs  an  opening  be  fpeedily  made  for  the  paffage 
of  the  excrement  in  the  natural  Iituation  of  the  anus.  Even 
when  this  has  been  executed,  all  the  danger  is  not  over  ; for 
it  does  not  follow,  as  a matter  of  courle,  that  the  preter- 
natural opening  in  the  gut  will  clofe,  bccauCe  a new  outlet 
has  been  formed.  However,  there  are  cafes  on  record 
proving  that  this  beneficial  change  may  happen.  Some- 
times the  preternatural  opening  in  the  intetlinal  canal  is 
fituated  in  the  vagina  or  at  the  navel,  in  which  circumftances 
external  means  may  be  employed  to  promote  the  clofure. 
There  are  likewife  cafes  recorded  by  writers,  where  women 
have  difeharged  their  feces,  during  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
through  the  vagina,  or  bladder. 

In  certain  inllances  the  anus  is  not  clofed,  but  only  very 
fmall.  This  llate  is  fometimes  an  original  malformation. 
In  other  examples  it  arifes  after  birth  from  a variety  of 
«aufes,  as  after  the  operation  for  the  fillula  in  ano,  See.  The 
cafe  may  be  cured,  or  at  leall  relieved,  by  dilating  the  open- 
ing on  each  fide  with  a biiloury,  and  employing  tents. 

Perhaps  the  moll  important  cafe  of  impervious  re£lum  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  a feirrhous  induration  and  thicken- 


ing of  the  coats  of  that  intelline.  Such  difeafe  is  mollly 
feen  in  perfons  rather  advanced  in  life,  and  more  frequently 
in  women  than  men.  It  ordinarily  begins  in  a flow  and  in- 
lidious  manner,  producing  at  firft  ieveral  complaints,  which 
are  apt  to  be  imputed  to  other  caufes,  efpecially  to  piles. 
The  cafe  in  the  early  llage  is,  therefore,  in  general  not  much 
underltood.  The  patient  feels  an  inclination  to  go  to  llool ; 
but  he  voids  little,  and  what  comes  away  palfes  with  great 
difficulty.  He  ufually  fuffers  Ihooting  pains  about  the 
reeftum  ; and  the  agony  is  often  fo  fevere,  particularly  when 
the  patient  is  at  llool,  as  to  induce  fainting.  The  excrement 
which  comes  away  is  remarkably  thin.  As  the  difeafe  ad- 
vances, the  redlum  at  length  becomes  quite  impervious,  and 
a miferere  then  comes  on,  which  commonly  proves  fatal,  as 
a free  paffage  for  the  feces  can  feldom  be  procured  again 
with  fufficient  celerity.  The  induration  occafionally  ulce- 
rates, and  the  neighbouring  parts  are  deitroyed  in  various 
ways. 

The  difeafe  may  be  detected  by  proper  examination,  in 
which  the  rectum  will  be  found  to  be  hard  and  contracted. 
Sometimes,  on  its  inner  furface,  hard  lumps  and  furrows  can 
be  felt.  The  more  ancient  and  coniiderable  the  hardnefs  is, 
the  more  difficult  is  the  cure.  The  colon  is  liable  to  be  thus 
rendered  impervious,  in  which  circumilance  the  cafe  is  fatal. 
(See  Mem.  ot  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.)  The 
coats  of  the  reftum  have  been  found  an  inch  thick,  and  quite 
cartilaginous. 

Tents  are  the  principal  means  of  relieving  the  fcirrho-con- 
tratled  reftum,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  bougies  are  cal- 
culated for  the  cure  of  ItriClures  in  the  urethra.  Large 
bougies,  made  for  the  purpofe,  might  alfo  anfwer  belt 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  reClum.  But  whatever  inltrument 
is  ufed,  its  fize  mull  be  gradually  augmented.  The  palfage 
of  the  ftools  is  every  day  to  be  facilitated  with  clyllers. 
Several  kinds  of  medicines  have  been  tried  internally,  as 
cicuta,  mercury,  burnt  fponge,  & c.  Default  found  the  mineral 
alkali  very  efficacious,  fo  much  fo,  that  he  fometimes  effefted 
a complete  cure  in  the  fpace  of  from  three  to  fix  months, 
even  though  the  difeafe  had  fallen  into  the  ulcerated  Hate. 
The  medicine,  however,  mult  always  be  continued,  till  the 
difeafe  is  entirely  removed  ; for  when  the  treatment  is  dif- 
continued  too  foon,  the  diforder  is  apt  to  recur.  Sometimes 
it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  the  knife,  that  is,  when  an  indurated 
tranfverfe  fold  is  formed  in  the  reilum,  fo  as  both  to  hinder 
the  paffage  of  the  excrement,  and  the  introdudlion  of  the 
tent  or  bougie.  Richter’s  Anfangfgriinde  der  Wund- 
arzneykunlt,  Band  6.  Kapitel  19. 

Imperforate  Hymen.  See  Vagina  Imperforate. 

•Imperforate  Iris.  See  Pupil,  Clofure  of. 

Imperforate  Meatus  Auilitorius.  See  Meatus  Audi- 
torius. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor,  or 
empire. 

Thus  we  fay,  his  imperial  majelly,  the  imperial  crown, 
imperial  medals,  the  imperial  chamber. 

Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own  no 
other  bead  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a kind  of  little  commonwealths  ; the  chief 
magillrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  and  pays 
him  the  Roman  month  ; but  in  other  refpe£ls>,  and  in  the 
adminiferation  of  juftice,  the  magillrate  is  fovereign.  The 
imperial  cities  have  a right  of  coining  money,  and  of  keep- 
ing forces,  and  fortified  places  : their  deputies  affill  at  the 
imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided  into  two  branches ; 
that  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  of  Suabia.  There  were  for- 
merly twenty -two  in  the  former,  and  thirty  feven  in  the 
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latter ; but  there  are  now  only  forty-nine  in  all  ; thir- 
teen belonging  to  the  former,  and  thirty-fix  to  the  latter. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  alfembly  or  convention  of  all  the 
Hates  of  the  empire.  See  Diet. 

Imperial  Table,  in  Surveying,  an  inflrument  made  of 
brafs,  with  a box  and  needle,  ftaff,  &c.  ufed  in  meafuring 
land. 

IMPERIALE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chili,  fituated 
on  a river  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean  ; deflroyed  by 
the  Indians  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Valdivia. 

IMPERII  Recessus.  See  Recessus  Imperii. 

IMPERSONAL  Verb,  in  Grammar,  is  fuch  an  one,  as 
is  only  ufed  in  the  third  perfon  lingular  ; as  oportet,  licet, 
,8cc.  Every  verb,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  whether 
adlive  or  paffive,  has  in  language  a neceffary  reference  to 
fome  noun  for  its  nominative  cale ; and  the  dodlrine  of  im- 
perfonal  verbs  has  been  juftly  rejected  by  the  bell  gram- 
marians, both  ancient  and  modern.  Hermes,  p.  175. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a thing  not  to  be  pervaded,  or  paffed 
through  ; either  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its  pores,  or 
:the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medicine,  a term  which  has  been  cm- 
'ployed  in  many  indefinite  fignifications  by  writers  in  the 
Latin  language.  Pliny  ufes  it  as  fynonymous  with  the 
Lichen  of  the  Greeks  (Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xx.  cap.  1.),  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  the  majority  ; he  is,  however,  inconfiftent 
with  himfelf,  fince,  on  other  occafions,  he  employs  the  term 
to  exprefs  other  difeafes.  The  definition  which  Cclfus  gives 
of  Impetigo,  does  not  in  any  refpedt  correfpond  with  the 
defeription  of  the  Lichenes  given  by  the  Greeks  : he  includes 
thefe  diltindtly  and  corredtly  under  the  head  of  Papula  ; and 
his  Impetigo,  as  Sennertus  remarks,  is  the  Lepra  of  the 
Greeks  (Celf.  de  Medicina,  lib.  v.  cap.  28.  Sennert. 
Med.  Pradt.  lib.  v.  cap.  30.  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Difeafes, 
part  i.  p.  38.)  Sauvages  and  Cullen  have  adopted  the  term 
impetigo  for  the  title  of  one  of  the  orders  in  their  refpedlive 
fyftems  of  nofology,  in  the  claffes  of  Cachexia.  The  Impe- 
tigines, in  Dr.  Cullen’s  fyflem,  include  thofe  lpeciesof  cachedtic 
difeafes,  which  particularly  difcolour  and  deform  the  Ikin 
and  external  parts  of  the  body  ; namely,  fcrofula,  fyphilis, 
feurvy,  elephantiafis,  leprofy,  jaundice,  &c.  (Clafs  IV. 
Qrd.  III.)  The  Impetigines  of  Sauvages  include  only  thofe 
chronic  and  commonly  contagious  difeafes  which  are  accom- 
panied by  clultered  fwellings,  ulcerations,  crufts,  &c. ; viz. 
fyphilis,  feurvy,  elephantiafis,  lepra,  fcabies,  and  tinea. 
Clafs  X.  Ord.  V. 

Dr.  Wi'lan  confines  the  ufe  of  the  term  impetigo,  as  a 
genus  to  a pujlular  eruption,  commonly  occurring  in  patches, 
and  difeharging  a fluid,  which,  under  one  or  two  of  its  varie- 
ties, forms  crufts  or  fcabs  on  the  furface  ; the  running  tetter 
of  authors.  But  as  the  part  of  his  treatife  of  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes, which  will  contain  the  defeription  of  impetigo,  is  not 
yet  pubiilhed,  we  are  unable  to  enter  farther  into  his  views 
ef  the  fubjedt  at  prefent. 

IMPETRATION,  the  adt  of  obtaining  any  thing  by  re- 
queft  or  prayer. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our  ftatutes 
for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church  offices  in 
England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  belong  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  king,  and  other  lay  patrons  of  the  realm  ; 
the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with  that  of  provifors, 
25  E.  III.  See  Provisor. 

IMPETUS,  in  Mechanics.  See  Force,  Momentum, 
and  Motion. 

Impetus,  Paracentric.  See  Paracentric. 

IMPEY’s  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Mergui  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  xcri  22- 
Vox.  XVIII. 


IMPEZZATO,  Ital.  See  Epais  and  Spjssus. 

IMPING,  in  Falconry , the  inferring  a feather  in  the  wing 
of  a hawk,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

IMPIRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Cordova. 
IMPLANTATION.  See  Transplantation. 

IMPLEAD,  to  fue,  or  profecute  by  courfe  of  law. 
See  Pleading. 

IMPLEMENTS,  formed  either  from  the  Latin,  implere, 
to  Jill  up  ; or  from  the  French,  imployer,  to  employ  ; is  ufed 
for  all  things  neceffary  for  a trade,  or  the  furniture  of  a 
houfehold. 

In  this  fenfe  we  frequently  find  it  ufed  in  wills,  and  con- 
veyances of  moveables. 

IMPLEMENT  , in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  any  fort 
of  tool  or  inftrument  by  which  any  kind  of  work  is  executed. 

Implements  of  Hufbandry , the  feveral  different  kinds 
of  tools  or  machinery  by  which  the  various  forts  of  labour 
and  operations  of  the  art  are  performed.  They  conlift 
principally  of  fpades,  ploughs,  harrows,  drags,  drills,  hoes, 
mills,  carts,  waggons,  &c.  See  thefe  different  heads. 

In  the  formation  and  conftrudrion  of  all  forts  of  tools  and 
machinery  for  the  ufes  of  the  farmer,  the  principal  aim  fliould 
be  that  of  rendering  the  work  they  are  to  perform  more 
cheap,  eafy,  expeditious,  and  complete,  by  having  them 
perfedtly  fuited  to  the  operations  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  at  the  fame  time  not  too  weighty,  while  they  poffefs  fuf- 
ficient  degrees  of  ftrength  for  the  different  purpofes  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  It  is  conceived  by  a late  writer  on 
rural  affairs,  that  there  is  probably  no  fort  of  implements 
that  admits  of  greater  improvement  than  thofe  employed  in 
hufbandry,  on  the  principle  of  leffening  weight,  without 
materially  diminifhing  the  ftrength.  It  is  ftrongly  obferved, 
that  “every  one  knows  that,  if  a beam  of  any  length  be 
made  of  equal  thicknefs  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  a 
weight  fufficitnt  laid  upon  it,  it  will  inevitably  break  in  the 
middle,  and  never  at  either  of  the  ends ; yet,  unlefs  it  be  in  the 
poles  of  a fedan  chair,  an  inilance  can  fcarcely  be  recollected, 
in  which  weight  has  been  diminifhed  on  this  principle.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  at  all  unufual,  in  the  conftruCtion  of 
fuch  implements,  to  fee  the  thicknefs  diminifhed  nearly  one- 
half  at  the  very  weakeft  place,  by  means  of  a mortife  cut. 
out  of  it  there,  while  its  thicknefs  in  other  parts  is  four 
times  greater  than  would  enable  it  to  bear  an  equal  burden. 
No  attention  is  paid  in  placing  the  wood  in  that  pofition 
wherein  it  would  be  bell  able  to  refill  the  preffure  to  which 
it  mull  neceffarily  be  fubjedled  ; although  it  is  very  well 
known  that  the  fame  quantity  of  materials  may  be  made  to 
bear  in  one  pofition  above  ten  times  as  much  as  it  could  do  in 
another.  It  is  well  known  that  mortifes  weaken  the  wood 
to  an  aftonifhing  degree  when  they  are  injudicioufly  placed  ; 
yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  two  crofs-mortifes,  each 
of  them  twice  the  fize  that  in  any  cafe  could  have  been  ne- 
ceffary, made  through  a beam,  perhaps  at  the  very  weakeft 
part  of  it,  juft  as  accident  may  direct,  without  even  fo  much 
as  an  attempt  to  vary  their  pofition,  far  lefs  to  wholly  avoid 
them,  which  in  many  cafes  might  be  effected  without  the 
leall  inconvenience  or  impropriety. 

It  is  well  underflood,  that  a fmall  brace,  judicioufly  made 
ufe  of,  may  greatly  augment  the  ftrength  without  adding  to 
the  weight  of  an  implement;  yet  contrivances  of  this  nature, 
which  are  obvious  to  the  merell  tyro  in  mechanics,  feem  to 
be  totally  difregarded : far  lefs  do  the  conftrudtors  of  fuch 
tools  think  of  adopting  new  devices  of  this  defeription, 
which  a very  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity  would  readily 
point  out.  The  importance  and  advantages  of  having  every 
part  firm  and  compact  in  a tool  which  is  to  be  fubjedled  to 
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jolting  and  fhaking,  are  univerfally  recognized  ; yet,  from 
the  moil  trifling  considerations,  this  principle  may  be  Seen 
departed  from,  and  loads  of  fuperfiuous  materials  added  in 
vain  to  Supply  the  defeCts  that  are  in  this  way  produced. 
And  thefe  remarks  do  not  apply  to  one  fet  or  fort  of  imple- 
ments only,  but  almoll  to  every  common  tool  or  machine 
that  is  employed  in  the  art  of  hufbandry. 

It  is  obvious,  that  thefe  principles  and  circumftances,  how- 
ever evident  in  themfelves,  have  not  only  been  little  attended 
to  by  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  but  in  a great  meafure 
overlooked  by  thofe  who  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
making  of  tools  of  this  defcription.  It  can  Scarcely  have 
efcaped  observation  that,  in  moil  of  the  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, though  numerous  ufeful  tools  and  machines  have  been 
lately  invented  and  improved,  there  are  dill  various  kinds  to 
be  met  with,  which  are  not  only  extremely  inconvenient 
from  their  clumlinefs,  but  employed  with  great  difadvantage 
in  conlequence  of  their  heavinefs.  A difference,  however, 
in  regard  to  ftrength,  as  well  as  other  objeCts,  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  Sometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  Situation  and  other 
circumftances,  and  by  thefe  the  mechanift  mull  frequently 
be  direCted  in  constructing  thefe  forts  of  tools.  And  as  im- 
plements of  this  kind  are  generally  made  tife  of  by  labourers 
who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  nature,  power,  and 
operation  of  them,  they  Should  conilantly  be  conftruCted  on 
the  moil  obvious  and  Simple  principles,  as  well  as  in  Such 
modes,  and  of  Such  materials,  as  that  they  may  be  afforded 
at  an  eafy  rate ; as  where  they  are  charged  at  a high  price, 
it  mull  of  neceffity  operate  greatly  againft  their  introduc- 
tion into  general  ufe. 

The  deferiptions  of  the  Several  different  implements  and 
machines  that  are  capable  of  being  employed  with  advantage 
in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture,  may  be  Seen  under 
the.  different  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
IMPLEX  Action.  See  Action. 

IMPLICATION,  in  Lanv,  is  where  the  law  doth  imply 
Something  that  is  net  declared  between  parties  in  their  deeds 
and  agreement ; and  when  our  law  giveth  any  thing  to  a 
man,  it  giveth  implicitly  whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  enjoy- 
ing the  fame.  The  want  of  words  may  be  helped  in  Some 
cafes  by  implication ; and  fo  one  word  or  thing,  or  one  eilate 
given,  Shall  be  implied  by  another  : and  there  is  an  implica- 
tion in  wills  and  devifes  of  land,  whereby  eliates  are  gained. 

IMPLICIT,  derived  from  in,  and  plico,  I foicl ; fome- 
thing  tacitly  comprized,  or  understood  : that  is,  contained 
in  a difeourfe,  claufe,  or  proposition,  not  in  expreis  terms, 
but  only  by  induction  and  confequence. 

Implicit  Faith.  See  Faitii. 

IMPLIED  Condition,  Contrad,  Malice,  and  Warranty. 
See  the  fubilantives. 

Implied  Sound,  in  Mufic,  is  a term  ufed  by  Mr.  Holder  in 
his  “ Effay  towards  a rational  Syftem  of  Mufic,’’  p.  350. 
362.  370,  &c.,  to  exprefs  what  he  thought  to  be  the  grave 
harmonic  of  certain  founds,  but  owing  to  a falfe  rule  by 
which  he  calculated,  many  of  thefe  are  no  fuch  things  as  the 
Tartinian  founds  he  fuppofed  them  to  be,  and  many  parts 
of  the  fanciful  theory  which  he  raifes  therefrom,  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  at  variance  with  all  eftablifhed  facts  and 
rules  in  harmonics.  See  our  article  Grave  Harmonic  and 
Holder’s  Temperament  of  the  mufical  feale. 

IMPLY  a ccntradiB  on,  a p hrafe  ufed  among-  philofophers 
in  fpeiking  of  the  objeCt  of  divine  omnipotence. 

God  can  do  every  thing  that  does  not  imply  a contradic- 
tion proceeding  from  God  : by  which  is  not  meant  a relation 
of  the  action  to  the  executive  power  of  God,  but  a relation 
to  the  other  attributes  and  Simple  perfections  of  God. 
IMPONDERABLE.ShbvTAncjis,  in  Chemiftry  In  Read 


of  confidering  repulfion  as  a general  agency  or  force,  philofo- 
pliers,  finding  that  the  caufe  producing  it  is  capable  of  being 
communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  and  that  Some  of 
the  phenomena  of  its  transition  indicate  it  to  be  a diftinCt 
principle,  have  been  difpofed  to  regard  it  as  a peculiar  fubtle 
kind  of  matter,  the  fame  with  that  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  heat  have  been  referred,  and  which,  in  the  modern  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  has  been  denominated  Caloric,  which  fee. 
Though  the  materiality  of  this  power  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, the  fuppofition  has  much  probability,  and  accords 
nearly  with  the  phenomena.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
caufe  of  repulsion,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  this  power, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  a quality  of  bodies,  a general  force, 
or  a diftinCt  kind  of  matter  ; the  fame  principle  which  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  of  heat  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
counteracts  the  attractions  exerted  between  the  particles  of 
bodies.  The  connection  of  light  and  heat  has  led  to  the 
opinion  of  their  identity  ; it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  par- 
ticles of  light  are  mutually  repellent.  From  heat  and  light 
there  is  a natural  transition  to  the  agent,  which  gives  rile  to 
the  phenomena  of  ElcBricity  and  Galvatifn,  which  fee.' 
They  all  poffefs  one  common  character,  which  is  that  of  not 
being  fubjeCt  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  at  leaft  their 
gravity  is  incapable  of  being  appreciated  : hence  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  “ imponderable  fubfhinces.” 
They  poffefs  the  greateft  fubtilty  or  tenuity  : we  cannot 
eafily  infulate  or  obtain  them  in  a feparate  ltate  of  existence: 
they  are  obferved  only  in  Slates  of  combination,  or  in  their 
rapid  transition  from  one  body  to  another  : we  can  Scarcely 
meafure  their  force,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  their  parti- 
cular combinations,  or  confider  them  as  effential  constituent 
principles  of  any  compound. 

IMPORTANCE  of  ABion,  in  Poetry.  See  Action. 

IMPORTATION,  the  aft  of  importing  or  bringing 
merchandize  from  foreign  countries,  in  contradiilinCtion  to 
exportation. 

IMPOSITION  of  Hands,  an  ecclefiaStical  aCtion,  by 
which  a bifhop  lays  his  hands  on  the  head  of  a perfon,  in 
ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a bieSfing,  This 
praCtice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  Diffenters  at  the 
ordination  of  their  ministers,  when  all  the  ministers  prefent 
place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him  whom  they  are  ordain- 
ing,  while  one  of  them  prays  for  a bluffing  on  him  and  his 
future  labours.  This  fome  of  them  retain  as  an  ancient 
praCtice,  justified  by  the  example  of  the  apoStles,  when  no 
extraordinary  gifts  were  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  ceremony;  nor  do  they 
consider  it  as  an  effential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a Jewifh  ceremony,  introduced, 
not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cultora  : it  being  the 
praCtice  among  thofe  people,  whenever  they  prayed  to  God 
for  any  perfon,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  Same  cuitom,  both  when  he  con- 
ferred his  tdeffing  on  children,  and  when  he  cured  the  Sick; 
adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The  apollles  like  wife  laid 
hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they  beStovved  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
The  priefts  obferved  the  fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was 
received  into  their  body.  And  tlie  a pottles  themfelves  un- 
derwent the  impofition  of  hands  afrefh,  every  time  they  en- 
tered upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church,  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  praCtifed  on  perfons  when  they 
married  ; which  cuftom  the  AbySIinians  Still  obferve.  ' 

But  tins  term,  winch,  in  its  original  Signification,  is  ge- 
neral, is  now  restrained,  by  cuftom,  to  that  impofition  which, 
is  praCtiSed  at  ordination.  Spanheim  lias  written  a treatife 
“ De  Impofitione  Manuum  and  Tribenhorius  and  Brau- 
nius  have  done  tlie  fame.  See  Ordination.  \ 
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Imposition  of  Tonnage,  & c.  See  Duty,  &c. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  pollible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effe&ed.  A.  propofition  is  laid  to  be 
impoffible  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutually  de- 
ftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  conceived,  nor 
united  together  in  the  mind. 

Thus  it  is  impoffible,  that  a circle  Ihould  be  a fquare  ; 
becaufe  we  conceive  clearly,  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs 
deftroy  each  other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impoffibilities,  phyfcal  and 
moral.  Thus, 

Phyfcal  impoffibility,  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  A thing  is  morally  impoffible,  when  of  its 
own  nature  it  is  poffible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  dif- 
ficulties, as  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  appears  impoffible. 

Thus  it  is  morally  impoffible,  that  all  men  Ihould  be  vir- 
tuous; or  that  a man  Ihould  throw  the  fame  number  with 
three  dice  a hundred  times  fucceffively. 

A thing  which  is  impoffible  in  law,  is  the  fame  with  a 
thing  impoffible  in  nature  : and  if  any  thing  in  a bond  01- 
deed  be  impoffible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed,  &c.  is  void. 
21  Car.  I B.  R. 

Impossible  Condition,  in  Law.  See  Condition. 

Impossible  Forms  of  Equations,  in  the  Indeterminate 
Analyfis , arethofe  that  will  admit  of  no  rational  folution,  fuch 
as  2 4 3_p  = »a;  3 A 4 73d  rr  A ; 3 x*  4 7 jy1  = A;  &G- 

Poffible  Forms.  , A 


which  are  all  impoffible  forms  of  equations  ; admitting  of  no 
folution,  either  in  integers  or  fractions. 

The  inveftigation  of  thefe  impoffible  forms  does  not 
feem  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Diopbantus  ; but 
his  tranflators  and  commentators,  as  Bachet,  Fermat,  Father 
de  Billy,  &c.  have  all  been  led  to  the  confideration  of  them, 
as  the  means  of  faving  much  unneceffary  labour,  by  being 
able  to  fhew  in  many  cafes,  before  any  operation  takes  place, 
that  the  equation  under  confideration  admits  of  no  folution. 

The  moil  general  method  of  determining  impoffible  forms 
is  by  means  of  the  linear  forms  of  fquares,  cubes,  &c. 

Thus  all  fquare  numbers  are  of  one  of  the  two  forms  4 n, 
or  4 n + 1 ; viz.  all  fquare  numbers  are  either  exaftly 
divifible  by  4,  or  when  divided  by  it  as  far  as  poffible,  they 
will  leave  a remainder  1 ; and  therefore  no  numbers  of  the 
forms  4 n -j-  2,  or  4 n 4 3 , can  be  fquares  ; or  4 n 4 2 and 

4 n 4 3 are  impoffible  forms  for  fquare  numbers.  In  the 
lame  manner,  all  fquare  numbers  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

5 n,  or  3 n + I ; that  is,  fquare  numbers,  when  divided  by 

3,  can  only  leave  the  three  remainders  o,  1,  and  — 1 ; or, 

which  is  the  fame,  o,  1,  and  4 ; and  therefore  5 n + 2,  and 

5 » f 3,  are  impoffible  forms  for  fquares.  Again,  all 
lquare  numbers  are  of  one  of  the  forms  7 n,  7 n 4 i, 

7 n -f  4,  or  7 n -j-  2 ; and  therefore  7 n + 3,  7 n 4 3, 

7 « + 6,  are  all  impoffible  forms.  And  thus  is  conftrufted 
the  following  table  of  the  poffible  and  impoffible  forms  of 
fquares  to  the  prime  moduli  2,  3,  3,  7,  and  it. 

, Impoffible  Forms.. 


2 n, 

3 «» 
3 n, 
7 «> 

1 1 n, 


2 n + 1 

3 « T 1 

3 n ± 1 

7 n + I,  7 n + 2, 

II  n + 1 , II  n 4 4, 

1 1 n .4  9,  XI  n + 3 


7 n 
11  n 


4 


4- 

5 


3 » + 2 

3 n + 2,  3 n + 3 

7 « + 3>  7 « + 5>  7 » + 6 

1 1 n -j-  2,  1 1 n -j-  6,  11  n 4 7 

11  n + 8,  11  n + 10 


Now  by  means  of  thefe  linear  forms,  we-  readily  obtain 
thofe  of  the  quadratic  forms,  fuch  as  2 x 4 4 3 yl  — A ; 
which  is  demonllrated  to  be  impoffible,  as  follows, 

Firft,  the  three  indeterminates  x,  y,  and  *,  may  be  con- 
fidered as  being  prime  to  each  other,  for  if  they  have  any 
common  meafure,  as  x = <p  A,  y = 8 j',  and  z — <p  z',  the 
whole  equation  may  be  divided  by  that  common  meafure, 
and  thus  reduced  to  another,  in  which  the  'indetermi- 
nates  are  prime  to  each  other  ; and  therefore  if  an  equa- 
tion be  poffible,  when  the  terms  have  a common  meafure, 
it  is  alfo  poffible,  when  divided  by  it,  and  converfely  if 
an-  equation  be  impoffible  when  the  terms  are  prime  to  each 
other,  it  is  alfo  impoffible  in  all  other  cafes.  A {Turning 
therefore,  that  in  the  equation  2 x ’ + 3 y1  — A,  x,  y,  and 
are  prime  to  each  other,  we  may  proceed  as  follows. 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  f ; 3 jf  is  divifible  by  3,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  form  3 n ; and  x'1  mud  be  of  one  of  the 


forms  3 n,  or  3 n -j-  1 ; thefe  being  the  only  poffible  forms 
of  fquares  numbers  to  modulus  3.  But  if  x be  of  the 
form  3 n,  weihall  have  2 (3  n)  + 3 n — A,  of  the  form  3 n, 
that  is,  2;  and  x are  both  of  the  form  3 n,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fuppofition,  fince  x,  y,  and  z are  all  three  prime  to 
each  other  ; therefore  x 1 cannot  be  of  the  form  3 n ; let  it 
then  be  of  the  form  3 n 4-  1,  and  the  equation  becomes 

2 (3  n 4 1)  4 3 n — A,  of  the  form  3 n -f  2 ; but 

3 n 4 2 is  an  impoffible  form  for  fquares,  therefore  A can- 
not be  of  the  form  3 n -j-  2,  and  confequently  the  propofed 
equation  is  impoffible. 

And  we  fhould  have  been  led  to  the  fame  refult,  if  we  had 
confidered  the  equation  under  the  more  general  form, 
(3  / 4 2)  x’  4;  3 qy  — A;  that  is,  all  equations  falling 
under  this  form  are  impoffible ; hence  all  the  following 
impoffible  equations  are  readily  obtained. 


2 xl  + 3 y1  — A”) 

3 A + 3 y-  = A 

8 A 4;  3 yr  — ? 

1 1 x2  4 3 y!  = zr  I 
& c.  &c.  J 


f 2 A ± 6 / = A 

Impoffible  j 3 A + 6 y1  = A 

forms  of  <|  8 A 4 6 j;2  = A 

equations.  | 11  A 4 6 y2  = zz 

&c.  See. 


In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  demonllrated  that  the  following  equations  are  all  impoffible. 


f (5/  4 2)  A ± 3 qy1  = A 

I ( 5 P + 3 ) ± 5 7 f — 

{ {7 P + 3)  k1  ± 7 qy-  - f- 

I ( 7 P 4 5 ) ± 7 q / = » '2 

t (7  P + 6)  x1  ± 7 q yz  — 


r ( 1 1 / 4-  2 ) A 4 1 1 q j5  — A 

(11 4 6)  x2  + II  qy*  = A 

> ( 1 1 p + 7 ) A ± 1 1 q f — A 

j ( 1 1 p 4-  8 ) A + 11  q y*  = A 

l(TI  p + 10)  A ± 11  qy2  = z- 


5 A 2 


Thefe 
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Thefe  formulae  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  each  of 
which  will  furnilh  an  infinite  number  of  impofiible  forms  of 
Squares  to  each  refpedlive  modulus  ; only  obferving  that  the 
indeterminate  q mull  always  be  prime  to  the  modulus  with 
which  it  enters. 

The  impofiible  forms  for  cubes  are  afcertained  in  a fimi- 
lar  manner,  by  firlt  finding  the  linear  forms  of  them,  and 
then  combining  them  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe  ; thus  all  cubes 
are  of  one  of  the  forms  7 n,  7 n -\-  1,  or  7 n + 6 ; that  is,  all 
cube  numbers  are  either  divilible  by  7 ; or,  when  divided 
by  it  as  far  as  pofiible,  the  remainder  will  be  either  1 01  6 ; 
and  hence  again  it  follows,  that  qn  + 2,']n-\-p),  qn-{-4., 
7 n + 5,  are  all  impofiible  forms  of  cube  numbers  ; or  if 
a number,  when  divided  by  7,  leaves  for  a remainder  2,  3, 
4,  or  5,  that  number  is  not  a cube.  Again,  all  cube  num- 
bers are  of  one  of  the  forms  9 n,  or  9 n + 1 ; and  confe- 
quently,  no  number  of  the  form  9 n 4-  2,  9 n -f-  3,  9 n + 4, 
9,-1  + 5,  9 n -f  6,  9 n + 7,  can  be  a cube,  as  thefe  are  all 
impofiible  forms. 

The  equation  2 .v!  + 7 y'  = z1  is  impofiible. 

Here,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fquares,  x,  y,  and  z,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  prime  to  each  other  ; and,  therefore,  lor  the  fame 
reafon  as  that  Hated  in  the  foregoing  demonllration,  x can- 
not be  of  the  form  7 n,  as  we  fhould  then  have  z alfo  of  the 
fame  form,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothefis,  ’.hefe  quan- 
tities being  prime  to  each  other ; fo  that  if  the  equation  be 
pofiible,  it  mull  be  when  x 1 has  one  of  the  forms  7 n 1 , 
and  this  fuppofition  gives  2 (7  « + 1 ) + 7 ra  = z ; of  the 
form  7 n + 2,  which  is  an  impofiible  form  for  cubes  ; and 
therefore  the  equation  2 .v’  + q y'  = z:  is  impofiible. 

In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  each  ol  the  follow- 
jng  equations  is  impofiible. 


2 x' 

3 *3 

4 A 


± 

+ 


i y = 

iy)  = 


1 


r A — 


+ 

4~ 

1 ox1  + 7 y 


9 x1 


7 y = * c 
7/  = *’  | 
7 / = afi 

* = Z'  J 


f2  .V1 
3 

1 5 


± 

± 

± 

+ 


9y 

9 y 

9y' 

9/ 


6 x + 9 y1  = 
.7  ± 9/  = 


And  thefe,  again,  may  be  farther  generalized,  by  writing 
them 


( IP  + 
(7  P + 
(7P  + 
(7  p + 
( IP  + 
(7  p + 


2) 

3) 

4) 

5)  ^ 


± 7 qy% 
±7  qf 

±7  qf 

± 7 qy* 


(9/>  + 2)  .v1  ± yqy 

' ± 


9)  .r1  + 7 7/ 
10)  x%  + 7 


(9>  + 3) 
(9/  + 4)  ** 
(9  P + 

(9  P + 

(9  /»  + 


5) 

6) 
7) 


9 

±9  qf 

±9  qf 

A ± 9 7 y 1 


+ 9 7/ 


No  one  of  which  equations  can  ever  become  equal  to  a cube, 
either  in  integers  or  fradlions  ; provided  that  q be  taken 
prime  to  the  modulus  with  which  it  enters. 

A fimilar  mode  of  inveftigation  may  be  purfued  with  all 
the  higher  powers,  the  only  difficulty  being  in  fixing  upon 
a proper  modulus  ; that  is,  fuch  a number  as  hath  the  molt 
impofiible  forms  belonging  to  it,  which  requires  a feparate 
invelligation.  (See  Power.)  But  almoll  every  power  has 
fome  modulus  that  renders  it  expreflible  in  three  forms ; 
thus, 

All  3d  powers  are  of  one  of  the  forms 
4th  powers  - - - 

yth  powers  - 
6th  powers  - 

8th  powers 

9th  powers  ... 

ioth  powers  » » 

Sec.  &c. 


7 n,  or  7.  n + 
5 «,  or  5 n + 
1 1 n,  or  11  n + 
7 «,  or  7 n + 
17  n,  or  17  n + 
19  n,  or  19  n + 
II  «,  or  11  n 4- 
&c.  &c. 


Here  the  7th  power  is  now  omitted,  not  being  reducible  to  3 
fimilar  form  ; by  means  of  thefe  linear  forms  various  others, 
as  a xm  + bym=.c  %m,  may  be  demonftrated  to  be  impof- 
fible. 

Befide  thefe  equations,  which  are  demonftrable  to  be  im= 
pofiible,  from  the  linear  forms  of  the  refpedlive  powers, 
there  are  others  that  have  been  noticed  by  Bachet,  Fermat, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  &c.  ; but  thefe  generally  require  very 
laborious  demonftrations,  of  which  Euler  has  given  feveral 
deferiptions  in  the  Peterfburgh  A6ls.  The  Memoirs  of  Ber- 
lin alfo  contain  many  papers  on  this  fubjedl  by  Lagrange  ; 
thus,  Xs  + y3  — z 5 is  impofiible,  as  is  alfo  x 4 + y+  = z4,  and 
various  others ; and  generally,  the  equation  x " + y"  = z”  is 
impofiible,  if  n be  greater  than  2.  This  propofition  was  firlt 
propofed  by  Fermat  as  a challenge  to  all  the  Englilli  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  but  the  general  demonllration  of  it  was 
not  publifhed  till  very  lately,  viz.  for  November  1810,  in 
Nichclfon’s  Philofophical  Journal,  by  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  and 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a complete  invelligation. 
of  this  interelting  numeral  propofition.  See  alfo  Barlow’s 
“ Elementary  Inveltigations,  & c.’’ 

Impossible  Roots  of  Equations.  See  Imaginary  Roots . 

Impossible  Quantity,  ir.  Algebra.  See  Root. 

IMPOST,  from  impono , I impofe,  in  Law , properly  de- 
notes the  tribute  or  tax  appointed  by  a fovereign  to  be  paid 
for  fuch  merchandize  as  is  brought  into  any  haven  in  his  do- 
minions from  foreign  nations.  See  Duty. 

Impoft  is  diltinguifiied  from  cujlom,  in  that  cuffom  more 
properly  fignifies  the  duties  paid  to  the  king  for  goods 
fhipped  off  or  exported.  But  the  two  are  frequently  con-- 
founded  together. 

LJPOSTHUME,  by  corruption  from  tmpojlem  and 
apojlem,  abfeefs,  a colledlion  of  matter,  or  pus,  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  either  owing  to  an  obftrudlion  of  the  fluids  in  that 
part,  which  makes  them  change  into  fuch  a matter  ; or  to  a 
tranflation  of  it  from  fome  other  part  where  it  was  generated. 
See  Abscess. 

IMPOSTORS,  Rfltgious,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to- 
an  extraordinary  commifilon  from  heaven  ; and  who  terrify 
and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations  of  judgments. 
Thefe  are  punilhable  in  the  temporal  courts  with  fine,  im- 
prifonment,  and  infamous  corporal  punishment.  1 Hawk. 
P.  c.  7. 

IMPOSTS,  in  Architecture,  the  capitals  of  pillars,  or  pilaf- 
ters,  which  fupport  arches.  See  Bafilic  in  Plate  Architecture, 

An  impoll,  fometimes  alfo  called  chaptrel , is  a fort  of  little 
cornice,  which  crowns  a pier,  and  fupports  the  firlt  Hone, 
whence  an  arch  or  vault  commences. 

Impofts  conform  to  their  proper  orders.  The  Tufcan  is 
a plinth  only  ; the  Doric  has  two  faces  crowned  ; the  Ionic 
has  a larmier  over  the  two  faces,  and  its  mouldings  may  be 
carved  ; the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  have  a larmier,  frieze, 
and  other  mouldings. 

The  projecture  of  the  impoll  mult  not  exceed  the  naked 
of  the  piblter.  Sometimes  the  entablature  of  the  order 
ferves  for  the  impoll  of  the  arch  ; and  this  looks  very  grand 
and  llately. 

The  impoll  is  a thing  efiential  to  an  ordonnance  ; inafmuch 
as  without  it,  in  the  place  where  the  curve  line  of  the  arch 
meets  with  the  perpendicular  hne  of  the  pillar,  there  always 
feems  a kind  of  elbow. 

P,  in  fig.  Bafilic , reprefents  an  impoft  made  open  or  fiat  in 
the  middle,  and  bounded  by  fillets  orogee.  This  kind  of  impoft 
is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  lord  Burlington,  and  it  may  be 
called  a Burlington  impoft.  It  is  enriched  with  a guloic,  or 
6 bands 
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Bands  forming  circles  and  interfe&ing  each  other  : when  there 
are  two  rows  it  is  called  a double  guloic. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  fome  modern  authors 
for  dividing  the  impofts  of  arches  : in  the  T ufcan  impofts 
the  facia  hath  3 parts,  the  ogee  1,  the  fillet  \,  the  corona  3, 
and  the  band  itD  For  the  projections,  the  facial,  the  ogee 
two  parts,  corona  3,  and  the  whole  3d-  In  the  Doric,  the 
frieze  2.,  fillet  J,  attragal  cyma  refta  2 1,  fillet^,  corona  2, 
ogee  1.  For  the  projections,  fillet  attragal  1,  corona  2^, 
and  the  whole  3D 

In  the  Ionic,  fillet  i,  cyma  4,  ovolo  1^,  corona  i\, 
ogee  1.  For  the  projections,  cyma  i|,  corona  2/,  the 
whole  3^. 

In  the  Corinthian,  the  frieze  if,  fillet  f,  attragal 
cyma  2j,  ovolo  1,  corona  if,  ogee  1.  For  the  projec- 
tions, fillet  f , attragal  f ,r  cyma  if,  corona  2 1 , the  whole 

3i- 

In  the  Compofite,  frieze  2,  fillet  f , afiragal  f , the  cyma 
if,  corona  if,  ogee  1.  For  the  projections,  fillet  f,  altra- 
gal  f,  ovolo  if,  cyma  2-1,  corona  2d , the  whole.  3D 

IMPOTENCE  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  an 
inability  in  the  male  to  impregnate  the  female.  This  ina- 
bility, however,  arifes  from  two  very  different  conditions 
of  the  body  ; in  one  of  which  the  venereal  congrefs  cannot 
be  accomplilhed  ; but,  in  the  other,  although  coition  be 
effefted,  the  femen  is  not  tranfmitted  into  the  uterus. 
Whence  the  nofologills  have  properly  diftributed  the  varieties 
of  this  inability  under  two  heads,  or  diiiinCt  difeafes,  tc'z. 
Anaphrodifia , or  a deftCt  of  the  venereal  appetite  and  power, 
which  is  impotency  ffriCIly  fo  called  ; and  D \fpermatifmus , or 
an  impeded  and  interrupted  emiffion  of  the  femen  in  the 
generative  aft.  The  various  mechanical  impediments  which 
conllitute  the  latter  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  have  been  enume- 
rated under  the  proper  head  ; and  confift  principally  in 
diforders  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  by  which  the  paffage 
is  obftruCted,  or  of  che  adjoining  parts  by  which  it  is  com- 
preffed  ; in  either  cafe,  the  exit  of  the  feminal  fluid  is  im- 
peded,. or  altogether  prevented. 

The  anaphrodifia,  or  incapability  of  coition,  may  originate 
from  three  caufes  ; to  wit,  from  a connate  or  original  im- 
perfeChon  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  fubfervient  to. 
generation,  a circumffance  of  very  unufual  occurrence  ; from 
a paralylis  affeCting  the  mufeuli  ereftores  of  the  penis 
( Anaphrodyiia  a paralyji,  Sauvages,  clafs  vi.  genus  xiii,. 
fpec.  1.)  ; or  from  a too  ready  efflux  of  the  femen,  e.g. 
during  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diftention  of  the  virile  organ  (A.  gonorrhoica, 
Sauv.  fpec.  2.)  Where  the  difeafe  confiffs  in  a malcon- 
formation  of  the  organs,  or  of  any  of  their  appendages, 
it  muff  be  of  courfe  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  relief. 
When  it  originates  from  palfy,  affeCting  the  ereCtor  mufcles, 
it  is  fcarcely  more  favourable  ; fince  it  is  then  only  a part 
of  a more  general  palfy  affeCting  one  fide  of  the  body 
(hemiplegia),  or  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia),  or 
originating  from  injury  to  the  fpinal  nerve,  occafioned  by 
falls  or  other  external  violence.  When  the  complaint  is 
occafionc-d  by  an  extreme  relaxation,  as  it  were,  of  the  fe- 
cretory  veffels,  inforr.uch  that  the  femen  is  poured  out  from 
ti  e flighted  irritation  in  their  vicinity  (fuch  as  the  paffage 
of  the  itools,  or  the  friCiion  of  the  drefs),  or  from  the  fmallell 
determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  before  the  diftention  of 
the  member  is  produced,  medical  treatment,  with  proper 
regimen,  may  be  reforted  to  with  fuecefs.  This  fpecies  of 
anaphrodifia  has  been  aferibed  to  early  mallurbation,  to 
excefs  in  venereal  pleafures,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  fre- 
quent gonorrhseas  ; but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  defigning 
quacks  have  multiplied  and  exaggerated  the  reprefentations 


of  this  kind  beyond  the  truth,  and  that  their  books  have 
done  more  harm  than  good,  by  the  imaginary  diforders  with 
which  they  have  afflicted  weak  and  hypochondriacal  men. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  ordinary  means  of  ftrengthening  the  body 
by  light  and  nourifhing  diet,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
Heel,  or  other  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  together  with 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  muff  be  reforted  to.  In  many  of 
thofe  cafes,  Mr.  blunter  obferves,  waffling  the  penis,  fero- 
tum,  and  perinajum  with  cold  water,  is  often  of  fervice  ; and 
to  render  it  colder  than  we  find  it  at  fome  feafons  of  the 
year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it,  and  the  parts  waffled 
when  the  fait  .is  almolt  diffolved.  Hunter  on  the  Ven. 
Difeafe,  pt.  iii.  chap.  xii. 

The  able  and  diftinguifiied  phyfiologift  juft  alluded  to, 
remarked  that  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  operations 
of  the  body  was  moil  confpicuous  in  refperit  to  this  function, 
and  that  various  iiates  of  apprehenfion,  confcioufnefs  of  im- 
propriety, &c.  fometimes  altogether  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  it  : the  necefiity,  therefore,  of  inveftigating  into 
the  ftate  of  the  mind,  when  impotency  is  complained  of, 
was  itrongly  pointed  out  by  him  from  long  obfervation,  and 
illuftrated  by  the  following  cafe  : A gentleman  confulted 

him  refpedting  the  lofs  of  virility ; but  after  fome  inquiry, 
Mr.  Hunter  found  that  the  phyfical  powers  were  not  de- 
fective, and  that  it  could  only  arife  from  a particular  ftate  of 
mind  : whence  the  mind  was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  cure  ; 
and  Mr.  blunter  allured  him  that  he  might  be  cured,  if  he 
could  only  rely  on  his  own  power  of  felf-denial.  The  pa- 
tient was  requefted,  therefore,  to  fleep  with  the  individual 
with  whom  his  inability  had  manifelted  itfelf,  having  fir  ft. 
promifed  himfelf  to  abltain  from  any  connection  for  fix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they  might. 
This  plan  produced  a complete  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  his 
mind,  and  was  followed  by  a perfect  and  permanent  cure, 
(Hoc.  cit.)  See  Dyspermatismus. 

Impotency  is  a canonical  dilability  to  avoid  marriage  in 
the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void  ah  initio,  bur 
voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation  during  the  life  of. 
the  parties. 

IMPRACTICx\BLE  Case,. in  Algebra.  See  Irredu- 
cible; 

IMPRECATION,  derived  from  in,  and  precor,  I pray  / 
a curfe,  or  with  that  fome  evil  may  befal  any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddefles  called  Imprecations,  in 
Latin  Dir  a,  i.  e.  Deor\im  ira,  who  were  fuppoled  to  be  the 
executioners  of  evil  confciences.  They  were  called  Dir  a in 
heaven,  Furies  on  earth,  and  Eumenides  in  hell.  The  Ro- 
mans owned  but  three  of  thefe  Imprecations,  and  the  Greeks 
only  two.  They  invoked  them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of. 
verfes  to  deftroy  their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  derived  from  impragnare,  of pr ag- 
nails, a woman  with  child ; the  emiffion  of  the  feed  of  the 
male  in  coition,  by  which  the  female  conceives,  or  becomes' 
with  young.  See  Generation. 

Impregnation  is  alio  figuratively  ufed  in  pharmacy,, 
when  a liquor  imbibes  the  particles  of  fome  other  body. 

Thus  a menftruum  is  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  a. 
body  diffolved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  pores  are  able  to  re- 
ceive. 

Impregnation,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  one  of  the  modes, 
in  which  organized  fubftances  have  become  mineralifed  and 
preferved  in  the  ftrata  of  the  earth;  Mr.  William  Martin,  in. 
his  “ Outlines,”  p.  50,  defines  this  term,  as  applying  to  the 
mechanical  impregnation  of  organic  fubftances  with  mineral 
matters,  and  he  (hews  the  diftinctions  between  this  and  a 
chemical  union  of  mineral  fubftances  with  the  organic  matter, 
called  converfion, . 

IMPRESSED 
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IMPRESSED  Species.  See  Species. 
IMPRESSING,  in  the  Sea  Language.  See  Manning 
the  Fleet. 

IMPPvESSION,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a term  implying 
-the  interior  of  the  matrix  or  mould  in  which  an  extraneous 
ioffil  has  been  inclofed  and  its  form  impreffed.  The  matrix 
is  faid  to  be  filled  when  the  reliquium  remains  in  the  im- 
preffion,  empty  when  the  reliquium  has  been  renewed  from  the 
imprefiion.  Sometimes,  after  the  organic  body  has  been 
removed,  mineral  or  inorganic  matter  takes  its  place,  and 
affumes  the  external  form  of  the  reliquia,  and  fuch  are  often 
called  calls,  which  is  the  Hate  in  which  the  foflil  fhells  of  a 
great  number  of  ftrata  are  found.  Mr.  James  Parkinfon, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  “ Organic  Remains,”  was  in- 
clined, voh  i.  p.  37,  to  exclude  imprefiions  and  calls  from 
the  rank  of  fecondary  fulfils  or  organic  remains,  but  the  fur- 
ther refearches  of  this  able  writer  ieem  to  have  confiderably 
modified  his  ideas  on  this  fubjedf. 

Impression,  in  School  Philosophy,  is  applied  to  the  fpecies 
of  objedts  which  are  fuppoied  to  make  foine  mark  or  impref- 
iion on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory. 

The  Peripatetics  tell  us,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refem- 
bling  them,  which  fpecies  are  conveyed  by  the  exterior 
fenfes  to  the  common  fenfory  : thefe  impreffed  fpecies,  being 
material  and  fenfible,  they  fay,  are  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  adfive  intellect  ; and  when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called 
ex prejftons,  or  exprefs  fpecies , as  being  expreffed  from  the 
others. 

Impression  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
•editions  of  a book,  or  of  the  number  of  times  it  has  been 
printed. 

Imprefiion,  however,  differs  from  edition  : the  former,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  takes  in  no  more  than  what  belongs  to  the 
printing,  the  letter,  paper,  margin,  page,  diltances  of 
words  and  lines,  and  the  difpofition  of  every  thing  that 
may  have  a good  or  bad  effed!  upon  the  eye ; the  latter, 
befides  all  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  has 
revifed  the  copy,  corredled  or  augmented  it,  ad  ling 
notes,  tables,  and  other  like  things,  which  he  judged 
might  contribute  towards  making  the  book  more  ufeful  and 
corredl. 

..Indeed,  very  frequently  the  word  edition  only  refers  to 
this  latter  part  ; as  when,  in  fpeaking  of  the  works  of 
St.  Auguftine,  we  quote  the  edition  of  Erafmus,  the  Lo- 
vanifts,  Benedidtines,  Sec.  where  we  have  no  regard  to  the 
printing  part,  but  only  to  the  care  and  pains  of  the 
editors. 

Impression,  Privilege  for.  See  Privilege. 

Impressions  on  gems  and  medals.  See  Gems  and  Me- 
dals. 

IMPREST,  Auditors  of.  See  Auditors. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  Hate  of  a perfon  reflrained  of 
his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of  another ; 
and  extends  not  only  to  a gaol,  but  to  a houie,  flocks,  or  a 
man’s  being  held  in  the  ftreet,  &c.  , 2 Inft.  589.)  None  (hall 
be  imprifoned  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  Mag.  Ch.  9 Hen.  III.  c.  2. 
25  Edw.  III.  flat.  5.  c.  4. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned,  but  as  the  law'  diredls, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a court  of  record,  or 
by  lawful  warrant,  which  warrant  muA  be  in  writing,  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  magiftrate,  and  exprefiing  the  caule 
of  the  commitment,  in  order  to  be  examined  (if  neceffary) 
upon  a “ habeas  corpus  or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained  ; and  at  common  law  a perfon 
could  not  be  impriloned  unlefs  he  were  guilty  of  fome  force 
or  violence,  for  which  his  body  was  fubject  to  imprifonnient, 
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as  one  of  the  highefl  executions.  Where  the  law  gives  power 
to  imprifon,  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided  he  that  does 
it  in  purfuance  of  a ftatute,  exadlly  purfues  the  ftatute  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deemed  falfe 
im.prifonment,  and  in  confequence  h is  unjuftifiable.  Every 
warrant  of  commitment  for  imprifoning  a perfon,  ought  to 
run,  “ Till  delivered  by  due  courfe  of  law,”  and  hot 
“ Until  farther  order  which  has  been  held  ill,  and  thus 
it  alfo  is,  where  one  is  imprifoned  on  a warrant,  not  mention- 
ing any  caufe  for  which  he  is  committed.  If  there  be  no 
caiife  expreffed,  the  gaoler  is  not  bound  to  detain  the  pri- 
foner.  For  the  law  judges  in  this  refpedl,  faith  fir  Edward 
Coke,  like  Feftus  the  Roman  governor  ; that  it  is  unrea- 
fonabie  to  fend  a prifoner  and  not  to  fignify  withal  the  crimes 
alleged  again!!  him. 

A perfon  being  fent  to  prifen  by  a warrant  from  a fe- 
cretary  of  Hate,  without  afiigning  any  caufe,  &c.  it  was 
adjudged,  that  he  ought  to  be  dfleharged  for  that  reafon. 
Perfons  may  alfo,  by  bail  or  habeas  corpus,  be  difeharged 
from  their  imprifonnient  in  any  cafe  bailable.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Habeas  Corpus,  Bail,  Prison,  Prisoner,  and 
Gaol. 

Imprisonment,  Falfe.  See  False  and  Appeal. 
IMPROMTU.  See  Inpromtu. 

IMPROPER  Feuds,  in  Law.  See  Feud. 

Improper  Fraflions,  in  Arithmetic.  See  Fractions. 

IMPROPRIATION  is  a term  ufed  where  the  profits 
of  an  ecclefiaflical  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a layman. 

In  which  lenfe  it  ftands  diftinguifhed  from  appropriation, 
which  is  where  the  profits  of  a benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
bifhop,  college,  See.  though  the  two  are  now  often  ufed 
promifcuoufly.  There  are  faid  to  be  3845  impropriations 
in  England. 

IMPROPRIETY,  the  quality  of  fomething  that  is  not 
fit,  or  proper.  See  Proper,  and  Propriety. 

Grammarians  obferve  three  kinds  of  faulcs  againft  purity 
in  language  ; a folecifm,  barbarifm,  and  impropriety : an 
impropriety  is  committed  when  a word  is  ufed  that  has  not  a 
proper  lignification. 

This  is  an  offence  againft  lexicography,  as  barbarifm  re- 
fpedls  etymology  and  the  folecifm  fyntax.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  lexicographer  to  aftign  to  every  word  of  the  language 
the  precife  meaning  or  meanings  which  ufe  hath  affigned  to 
it.  This  fault  may  be  committed  either  in  fingle  words  01- 
in  phrafes.  Improprieties  as  to  fingle  words  are  fuch  as  a 
writer  is  apt  unwarily  to  be  feduced  into  by  fome  refem- 
blance  or  proximity  in  found  or  fenfe,  or  both.  It  is  by 
proximity  in  found  that  feveral  are  milled  to  ufe  the  word 
“ obfervation”  for  “ obfervance,”  as  when  they  fpeakof  the 
religious  obfervation  of  a feftivai  for  the  religious  obfervance 
of  it.  By  a fimilar  miftake  “endurance”  hath  been  ufed 
fur  “ duration,”  and  confounded  with  it ; whereas  its  proper 
fenfe  is  patience.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  days  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  endurance  was  fynonymous  with  duration, 
though  in  this  acceptation  it  is  now'  obfolete.  Thus  a.fo  “ hu- 
man” and  “humane”  are  fometimes  confounded  ; the  ad- 
jedtives  “ceremonious”  and  “ceremonial”  are  fometimes 
ufed  promifcuoufly  ; and  the  word  “ conftrudtion”  is  vari- 
oufly  applied,  &c.  &c.  With  regard  to  improprieties  arifing 
from  a fimilitude  in  fenfe,  we  may  mention  “ veracity” 
ftridtly  applicable  to'perfons,  ufed  for  “reality,”  wdiich 
pertains  to  things  ; “ verdidl”  ufed  for  “ teftimony 
“ rifible”  for  “ ridiculous,”  See.  See.  To  this  clafs  we  may 
refer  the  “ idiotifm,”  or  the  employing  of  an  Englifh  word 
in  a fenfe  which  it  bears  in  fome  provincial  dialed!,  in  low  and 
partial  ufe,  and  which  perhaps  the  correfponding  word  bears 
in  fome  foreign  tongue,  unfupported  by  general  ule  in  our 

own 
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own  language  : fuch  are  “impracticable”  when  it  is  ufed  for 
“ impaffable,”  and  applied  to  roads  ; “intend”  when  ufed 
for  “ mean,”  “decompound”  for  “ analyfe,”  &c.  & c.  An- 
other error  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  “ latinifm  fuch  as  the 
ule  of  the  word  “ affeCtion,”  when  applied  to  things  inani- 
mate, and  fignifying  the  Hate  of  being  affeCted  by  any  caufe;, 
and  “ integrity”  when  ufed  for  “ entirenefs.”  To  thefe 
properly  fucceeds  that  fort  of  the  “ vulgarifm”  in  which 
only  a low  and  partial  ufe  can  be  pleaded  in  fupport  of  the 
application  that  is  made  of  a particular  word.  Of  this  an 
example  occurs  in  the  following  pafTage  cited  from  the 
“ Guardian”  (N'  57)  “ ’Tis  my  humble  1‘equeft  you  will  be 
particular  in  fpeaking  to  (for  on)  the  following  points.”  Of 
the  fame  itamp  is  “on’t”  for  “of  it.  ” The  derivatives,  “ falfe - 
nefs,”  “ falfity,”  “falfehood,”  from  the  root  “ falie,”  are 
often  erroneouily  applied  for  one  another,  though  they  ought 
to  be  diilinguifhed.  “ Falfenefs”  is  properly  ufed  in  a moral 
fenfe  for  Want  of  veracity,  and  applied  only  to  perfons  ; 
the  other  two  are  applied  only  to  things.  “ Falfity”  denotes 
that  quality  in  the  abftradl,  which  maybe  defined  contrariety 
to  truth.  “ Falfehood”  is  an  untrue  affertion.  The  fame 
nnfapphcation  occurs  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  “ confcience” 
for  “ confcioufnefs.” 

Of  improprieties  that  occur  in  phrafes  the  fir  ft  we  fhall 
mention  is,  when  the  expreffion,  on  being  grammatically  ana- 
lyfed,  is  difcovered  to  contain  fome  inconfiftency,  fuch  is 
the  phrafe  “ of  all  others”  after  the  fuperlative  ; e.  g.  “ the 
mod  perfedl  of  all  others”  fhould  have  been  “ more  perfect 
than  any  other,”  or  “ the  molt  perfeCt  of  all”  the  things  to 
whichit  refers.  T o this  clafs  belong  thofe  improprieties  which 
involve  in  them  fome  abfurdity.  Others  are  thofe  by  which 
an  author  is  made  to  fay  one  thing  when  he  means  another. 
Another  fpecies  of  impropriety  is  that  in  which  there  ap- 
pears fome  flight  incongruity  in  the  combination  of  the  words ; 
e.  g-  “ when  you  fall  into  a man's  converfalion,  & c.”  for 
“ fall  into  converfation  ’with  a man  — “ the  falfe  tafte  the 
town  is  in,  See."  for  the  “ falfe  tafte  of  the  town.”  Camp- 
bell's Philofophyof  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  a.56,  & c. 

IMPROVEMENT,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to 
any  fort  of  amelioration  which  is  produced  on  lands  either 
by  the  feveral  different  operations  and  procefTes  which  they 
are  capable  of  admitting,  or  by  the  general  practices  of  cul- 
tivation. See  Draining  and  Watering,  & c. 

Improvement  of  Landed  Property,  the  art  of  rendering 
it  more  valuable  to  the  proprietors,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  the  pofleffors  of  this  fort  of  property  “ have  a double 
intereft,  a two-fold  motive  to  incline  them  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  eftates  ; namely,  to  augment  their  per- 
lonal  incomes,  and  to  increafe  the  profperity  of  the  land  they 
live  in.” 

The  fpecies  of  improvements  that  landed  property  is 
capable  of  admitting,  are  conlidered  as  very  numerous  ; but 
they  may  probably  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Reclaiming  watery  lands. 

2.  Appropriating  commonable  lands, 

3.  Confolidating  appropriated  lands. 

4.  Laying  out  eftates. 

5.  Laying  out  farm-lands. 

6.  Laying  out  farms. 

7.  Improving  farm-lands.. 

8.  Improving  wood-lands*. 

9.  Improving  waters. 

lo.  Improving  mines,  quarries,  Sec. 

The  firft  of  thefe  objeCts  may  in  moil  cafes  be  effected 
by  proper  draining  and  embanking,  the  fecond. by  inclofure, 
the  third  by  means  of  exchange,  purchafe,  or  fale  ; and  the 


whole  of  the  reft  by  the  feveral  methods  that  are  deferibedf 
under  the  particular  heads  to  which  they  immediately  be- 
long. See  Draining,  Embanking,  Commonable  Lands, 
See.  Sec. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  by  the  political  conftitution  of  this 
countiy  the  government  has  no  power  or  legal  means  of 
advancing  its  profperity  bv  the  improvement  of  appropriated 
territory ; unlefs  by  fpecial  aCts  of  the  legiflature.  And 
that  even  thefe  are  confined  to  a few  particular  objects  ; as 
drainage,  inclofure,  and  the  confolidation  of  intermixed 
lands  ; and  thefe  only,  where  a plurality  of  interefts  are 
concerned.  In  the  mafs  of  improvements  which  are  here 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  in  all  cafes  of  private  property, 
it  is  ouc  of  the  power  of  the  public  to  interfere.  A pro- 
prietor may  fuffer  his  eftate  to  lie  wafte  with  impunity,  pro- 
vided he  thereby  injures  110  other  man’s  private  property. 
And  if  an  eftate  be  permitted  to  lie  partially  wafte,  or  undeF 
— productive,  for  the  want  of  due  improvement,  the  lofs  to 
the  public,  though  not  fo  large,  is  of  the  felf-fame  nature. 
In  the  appropriation  of  a wild  uncultivated  country,  it  is. 
hinted,  that  it  might  be  wife  in  a government  to  referve  a 
power  of  rendering  its  lands  productive,  as  a wife  poffeffor 
of  an  eftate  refervesthe  right  of  keeping  his  farms  in  tenant- 
able  repair  and  Inlfband-like  cultivation  at  the  expence  of  the 
tenant  who  refufes  or  negleCts  to  perform  his  duty.  But 
as  no  fuch  refervation  has  been  made,  nor  in  any  way 
claimed  in  this  country,  the  proprietors  of  its  lands  are,  it. 
is  fuppofed,  bound  not  only  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  but  by 
thole  of  honour,  to  promote  their  improvement. 

I:  is  confidered  that  the  bafis  or  ground- work  of  improve- 
ment on  which  a practical  man  may  tread  with  fafety  and. 
full  effect,  is  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  exiflingjlate , to- 
gether with  a faithful  eftimate  of  the  prefnt  value  of  the 
lands  and  other  valuable  particulars  of  an  eftate  to  be  im- 
proved. A general  map  of  the  appropriated  lands,  promptly' 
exhibiting  the  feveral  farms  and  fields  as  they  lie,  and  ihew- 
ing  the  exifting  waterc.ourfes,  embankments,  fences,  and! 
buildings,  the  woodlands,  Handing  waters,  moraffes,  and 
moory  grounds  ; the  known  mines  and  quarries,  together 
with  the  commonable  lands,  if  any,  belonging  to  the  eftate,. 
forms  a comprelienfive  and  ufeful  fubjeCt  of  ftudy  to  the 
practical  improver.  It  is  to  him,  what  the  map  of  a country 
is  to  a traveller,  or  a fea-chart  to  a navigator.  If  an  eftate 
is  large,  a faithful  delineate  n of  it  will  enable  him  in  a few* 
hours  to  fet  out  with  advantages  refpeCting  the  connexions 
and  dependencies  of  the  whole  and  its  feveral  parts,  with 
which  as  many  days,  weeks,,  or  months  could  not  furniflv 
him,  without  fuch  fcientific  affiftance.  If,  on  the  fame  plan, 
the  rental  value  of  each  mine,  quarry,  woodland,  and  pro- 
ductive water  in  its  prefent  ftate  be  ftated,  the  preparatory  in— 
for  mation  which  fcience  is  capable  of  turnifhing  may  be 
confidered  as  complete.  And  it  remains  with  the  artift  to 
ftudy,  with  perfevering  attention,  the  fubjeCt  himfelf,  in  - 
order  to  difeover  the  fpecies  of  improvements  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible,  and  the  fuitable  means  of  carrying  them  into.- 
execution.  See  Landed  Property. 

IMPROSVIDE',  in  Law.  See  Qui  Improvule. 
IMPROVISARE,  Ital.  to  ling  or  play  extempore- 
IMPROVISATORE,  Ital.  an  extemDoraneous  finger 
of  verfes  upon  a given  fubjeCt.  A . voluntary  player,  am 
organift  who  is  able  to  treat  in  a mafterly  manner  a given. 
fubjeCt  of  fugue,  extempore,  is  juftly  allowed  to  be  a mart 
of  confiderable  abilities. 

The  improvifatori,  in  poetry,  feem  confined  to  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Europe.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
appear  exclufively  to  enjoy  the  gift.  It  is  indeed  unwillingly 
credited  elfewhere,  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
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mon  in  Italy,  than  to  fee,  during  the  carnival,  two  maflcs 
meet,  defy,  challenge,  and  attack  each  other  in  verfe,  and 
anfwer,  ftanza  for  ftanza,  to  the  fame  air,  with  a vivacity, 
dialogue,  melody,  and  accompaniment,  which,  without  the 
having  been  prelent,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  But 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  informs  us,  that  in  the  firft  Ro- 
man triumph  of  Romulus  over  the  Caenienfes,  the  army 
followed  in  three  leveral  divilions,  hymning  their  gods  in 
fongs  of  their  country,  and  celebrating  their  general  with 
extemporary  verfes  : this  account  affords  a very  venerable 

origin  to  the  improvifatori  of  Italy  ; as  the  event  happened 
•in  the  fourth  year  of  Rome,  feven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
years  before  Chrift,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  feventh 
Olympiad. 

Thisfurpriling  faculty,  in  modern  times,  extends  to  females. 
Such  was  the  admirable  improvifatrice,  Madalena  Morelli, 
commonly  called  the  Corilla,  whom  we  faw  and  heard  at 
Florence  in  1770  ; and  who,  befides  her  poetical  infpirations, 
played  well  on  the  violin,  refling  it  on  her  lap,  not  her 
fhoulder,  like  Madame  Sirman.  It  was  at  the  houfe  of 
Jlardini,  of  whom  fhe  had  learned  the  violin,  that  we  heard 
her  perform.  She  had  likewife  a pleafmg  voice,  and  fung 
with  tafle,  expreffion,  and  no  inconfiderahle  degree  of  exe- 
cution. This  accomplifhed  female  having  been  long  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe  for  the  marvellous  fertility  and  readi- 
nefs  with  which  fhe  inflantly  produced  the  mofl  elegant 
verfes  on  whatever  fubjecl,  and  in  whatever  meafure,  fhe  was 
requefted  to  give  fpecimens  of  her  talents  ; after  having 
been  received  with  acclamation  into  the  celebrated  academy 
of  the  Arcadi  at  Rome  in  1775b  in  the  prefence  of  the  fir  ft 
Eobility  and  men  of  letters  and  fcience,  in  July  1776  fhe  was 
folemnly  crowned  in  the  Campidoglio,  as  Petrarch  had  been 
in  the, fourteenth  century.  See  Corilla. 

IMPULSIVE,  a term  in  philofophy,  applied  to  the 
adtion  of  the  body  which  impels  or  pufhes  another. 

Thus  the  arm  is  faid  to  give  an  impulfive  motion  to  the 
ftone  that  it  throws.  See  Projectile. 

In  this  fenfe,  impulfive  Hands  contradiftinguifhed  from  at- 
tractive. and  repulfive. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuggefts,  that  attraction  itfelf  may  pof- 
fibly  be  effedled  by  an  impulfive  power. 

IMPURITY,  in  the  Mofaic  law.  There  were  feveral 
forts  of  impurity  contracted  under  the  law  of  Mofes.  Some 
were  voluntary,  as  the  touching  of  a dead  body,  or  of  any 
animal  that  died  of  itfelf,  or  of  any  creeping  thing,  or  un- 
, clean  creature  ; or  the  touching  things  holy  by  one  who 
was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a prieft  ; or  touching  perfons 
under  impure  circumftances.  Other  kinds  of  impurity  there 
were  of  an  involuntary  nature  ; for  which  we  mull  refer 
the  reader  to  Calmet,  who  fhews  what  kind  of  purification 
was  prefcribed  for  each  fpecies  of  pollution.  See  Numb, 
xix.  11  — 14.  Levit.  xi.  24 — 43.  Levit.  xii.  23—45. 
Id.  xv.  25.  Calm.  DiCt.  Bibl.  in  voc. 

IMPUTATION,  a term  much  ufed  among  divines, 
fometimes  in  a good,  and  fometimes  in  an  ill  lenfe  : in  the 
latter  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  charging  the  fin  to  the  account 
of  one,  which  was  committed  by  another.  The  word,  how- 
ever, is  generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe  ; for  when  we  place 
any  good  to  the  account  of  another,  we  ufe  the  word 
attribute. 

Thus  Adam’s  fin  is  faid  by  fome  divines  to  be  imputed  to 
all  his  pofterily  ; all  his  defcenfiants  by  his  fall  becoming 
as  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  if  they  had  fallen  them- 
felves  ; and  bearing  the  juft  punifhment  of  his  firft  crime. 
See  Original  Six. 

Imputation,  ufed  in  a good  fenfe,  fignifies  the  charging 
of  another's  juftice  or  merits 


Thus  the  juftice  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  faid  to  be  imputed  tn 
us  ; his  merits,  and  the  price  of  his  fuffcrings,  being  applied 
to  us. 

I N,  in  the  Manege. — To  put  a horfe  IN,  is  an  expreffion 
that  fignifies  to  breed  and  drefs  him,  by  putting  him  right 
upon  the  hand  and  the  lieels. 

In,  in  the  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  ftate  of  any  of  a 
(hip’s  fails,  when  they  are  furled  or  flowed  : it  is  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  out,  which  implies  that  they  are  fet,  or  ex- 
tended to  aflilt  the  (hip’s  courfe. 

In  -penny  and  out-penny,  in  our  Old  Writers,  money  paid 
by  the  cuftom  of  fome  manors  on  the  alienation  of  tenants, 
&c.  In-penny  and  out-penny  u confuetudo  talis  eft  in  villa 
de  Eaft  Radhatn,  de  omnibus  terris  qua:  infra  Burgagium 
tenentur,  viz.  quod  ipfe,  qui  vendiderit  vel  dederit  dieftam 
tenuram  alicui,  dabit  pro  exitu  fuo  de  eadem  tenura  unum 
denarium,  & fimile  de  ingreffu  alterius  ; et  ii  prsedidti 
denarii  a retro  fuerint,  ballivus  domini  diftringet  pro  eifdem 
denariis  in  eadem  tenura.”  Regift.  Prior,  de  Cokesford, 
P-  25. 

In  and  Out,  in  Ship  Building,  is  a term  often  ufed  to 
fignify  the  fcantling  ot  the  timbers  the  moulding  way,  but 
more  generally  applied  to  the  bolts  which  conned):  the  fides 
of  the  (hip  together  by  being  driven  the  thwartfhip  way 
through  the  knees,  riders,  &c. 

IN  A,  in  Biography,  king  of  Weffex,  one  of  the  mod 
illuftrious  princes  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  6S9,  and  began  his  courfe  by  attempts  at  extend- 
ing his  dominions  by  force  of  arms.  He  invaded  Kent,  but 
was  induced  by  a large  fum  of  money  to  defift  from  his 
enterprife.  He  then  obtained  poffeflion  of  Cornwall  and 
Somerfetffiire,  which  he  annexed  to  his  kingdom,  treating 
the  vanquifhed  with  a degree  of  humanity  hitherto  but  little 
pradlifed  by  the  Saxon  conquerors.  By  his  code  of  laws 
lie  is  placed  as  a legillator  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  kings 
previoully  to  Allred.  Though  he  was  difturbed  by  (ome 
infurredtions  at  home,  his  long  reign  of  tbirty-feven  years 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moit  glorious  and  moft  pro- 
fperous  of  the  heptarchy.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  after  his  return  (hut  himfelf  up 
in  a cloilter,  where  he  died.  Hume. 

Ina,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni* 
phon  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Fanilfima. 

INACCESSIBLE  Height  or  Dijlance.  See  Altitude, 
Distance,  See. 

Inaccessible  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
South  Atlantic  ocean,  and  one  of  thofe  called  the  iflands  of 
Triftan  de  Cunha.  It  has  obtained  the  name  from  its  being 
a high,  bluff,  apparently  barren  plain,  vifible  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  14  or  1 5 leagues,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
and  having  on  the  whole  a very  forbidding  appearance  ; with 
a high  rock  detached  from  it  at  the  fouth  end.  S.  lat. 
37  19'.  W.  long.  ii°  50'. 

INAOHIA,  Iva^ia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  Crete,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Leucothea,  or  Ino. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  Ino,  and  i.  e.  grief ; 

being,  perhaps,  a commemoration  of  Iuo’s  misfortunes. 

INACORI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Marawar  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ramanadporum. 

INACTION,  cejfation  of  action,  a term  much  ufed  in 
the  myflical  divinity  ; by  which  is  miderftood  a privation,  or 
annihilation  of  all  the  faculties  ; whereby  the  door  is,  as  it 
were,  (hut  to  all  external  objeffis,  and  a kind  of  ecflacy  is 
procured,  during  which  God  (peaks  immediately  to  the  heart. 
It  is  the  date  of  inaftion  that  is  he’d  the  moft  proper  for 
receiving  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  in  this  fit  of  dozing,  they 
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fay,  it  is  that  God  communicates  fublime  and  ineffable  fenti- 
ments  and  graces  to  the  foul. 

Some  do  not  make  it  confift  in  this  ftupid  kind  of  indo- 
lence, or  general  fufpenfion  of  all  fenfation  : but  by  inaction 
only  mean  a ceffation  of  deiires,  in  which,  as  the  foul  does 
not  determine  itfelf  to  any  pofitive  adls,  neither  does  it 
abandon  itfelf  to  ufelefs  meditations,  or  the  vain  fpecu- 
lations  of  reafon  ; but  demands  in  general  every  thing  that 
may  be  agreeable  to  God,  without  preferibing  any  thing  to 
him. 

This  latter  is  the  dodtrine  of  the  ancient  myftics,  and  the 
formet  that  of  the  modern  ones,  or  the  quietilfs. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  inaction  is  not 
the  moil  likely  way  of  pleating  God  ; by  our  adtions  chiefly 
we  are  to  gain  his  favour : lie  will  have  us  to  adt  ; fo  that 
inadtion  cannot  be  agreeable  to  him. 

INACTIVITY  of  Matter.  See  Vis  inertia. 

INADEQUATE  Idea,  or  notion,  is  a partial  or  in- 
complete reprefentation  to  the  mind.  See  Idea. 

INAGUA,  or  Yanagua,  in  Geography,  two  illands  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  near  the  N.  W.  coait  of  St.  Domingo. 
N.  lat.  2 1°  a'  to  20°  26'.  W.  long.  72°  50'  to  7 1°  30'. 

INAJA  Guacuiba,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  palma  Indica  nuci- 
fera  of  other  writers. 

INAKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 130  miles  W.  of  Meaco. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  validly  alien- 
ated, or  made  over  to  another.  See  Alienation. 

Thus  the  dominions  of  the  king,  the  church,  minors,  &c. 
are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a referve  of  the  right  of 
redemption  for  ever. 

INAMBLUCIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of  a genus 
of  foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitie  ; but  of  the  number  of 
the  columnar,  not  the  rhomboidal  kinds,  and  compofed 
merely  of  parallel  fibres.  See  Selenitf.s. 

INxYMELLING,  or  Enamelling.  See  Enamel- 
ling. 

INANIMATE,  derived  from  in,  taken  privatively,  and 
anima,  foul,  denotes  a body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul,  or 
that  is  not  of  a nature  capable  of  having  any. 

Thus  a dead  man  is  an  inanimate  lump,  and  metals  are 
inanimate  bodies. 

INANITION,  in  Medicine,  emptinefs,  or  that  ftate  of 
the  ftomach  when  it  has  been  too  long  deprived  of  food. 

Man,  as  well  as  many  other  animals,  is  capable  of  fubfift- 
ing  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  without  food.  But,  in 
this  cafe,  among  other  effedls  of  inanition,  fuch  as  languor, 
debility,  & c.,  the  moft  remarkable  confequence  which  en- 
fues,  is  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  which 
is  now  eafily  excited  to  extraordinary  vafcular  adlion,  by  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  occafioning  inflammation  of  that  organ,  in  attempting 
to  reftore  the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  fufferer.  This  law 
of  the  vital  power,  (excitability,  or  fenforial  power,  in  the 
language  of  Brown  and  Darwin,)  is  the  ground-work  of 
the  fyitems  of  medicine  promulgated  by  thefe  two  phyfi- 
cians  ; namely,  that  whenever  the  accuftomed  ftimulus  of 
any  organ,  or  of  the  body  at  large,  has  been  long  with- 
drawn, fueh  an  accumulation  of  that  power  takes  place, 
that  a much  fmaller  ftimulus  than  ordinary  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  excitement.  (See  Excitability.)  In 
fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  utmoft  caution  is  required  to  reftore 
the  natural  ftimulus  by  flow  degrees;  uftng  fir  ft  fubitances  of 
the  leaft  ftimulating  power,  and  in  very  fmall  quantity.  Thus 
in  a froft-bitten  limb,  which  is  produced  by  the  too  great 
abitraftion  of  the  ftimulus  of  heat,  the  attempt  to  reftore  its 
Vox..  XVII L 
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vitabiiity  by  warm  applications  is  invariably  productive  of 
inflammation  and  gangrene,  and  the  litnb  will  drop  off,  if  the 
life  of  the  patient  be  not  alfo  deftroyed.  The  only  fuccefsful 
mode  of  reiteration  is  to  rub  the  part  with  fnow,  or  with 
cold  water,  which  are  of  a temperature  fometning  above  the 
cold  of  the  limb.  (See  Cold.)  In  like  manner,  in  the 
attempt  to  reftore  a perfon  to  ftrength,  who  has  fuffered 
from  inanition,  the  iirit  nutriment  given  muff  be  fluid,  that 
it  may  not  irritate  by  its  hardnefs  and  weight,  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, fora  fimilar  reafon,  deftitute  of  every  heating  and  fti- 
mulating quality,  from  vinous,  fpirituous,  or  aromatic  Jub- 
ilances, and  very  eafy  of  digeftion,  or  containing  little  nu- 
triment, fo  that  the  attion  of  the  ftomach  may  not  be  too 
much  excited  for  accomplifhing  the  digeftive  procefs.  Hence 
in  extreme  cafes,  a fpoonful  of  milk  and  water,  or  milk 
alone,  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  would  be  one  of  the 
fafell  and  moft  effectual  remedies  : and  by  flow  and  cautious 
fteps,  nutriment  of  a more  fubilantial  kind,  and  more  co- 
pious in  quantity,  might  be  afterwards  reforted  to,  attend- 
ing rather  to  the  wants  of  the  ftomach,  than  to  the  ftated 
hours  of  meals. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinefs,  or  abfolute 
vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfcnce  of  all  body  and  matter 
whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  in  Gardening , a particular  fort  of  graft- 
ing, called  alfo  by  fome  grafting  by  approach.  It  is  ufed 
when  the  ftock  intended  to  be  grafted  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  Hand  fo  near  one  an- 
other, that  they  may  be  brought  to  touch.  The  branch  to 
be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to  that  part  of  the  ftock  where 
it  is  to  be  joined,  the  rind  and  wood  are  to  be  pared  away 
on  one  fide  for  the  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  llcck 
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or  branch  where  the  graft  is  to  be  united  is  to  be  ferved 
in  the  fame  manner,  io  that  the  two  may  join  equally  to- 
gether, and  the  lap  meet ; a little  tongue  is  then  to  be 
cut  upwards  in  the  graft,  and  a notch  made  in  the  ftock 
to  admit  it,  fo  that  when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will 
prevent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely  unite 
to  the  ftock.  Having  thus  brought  them  exactly  together, 
they  may  be  tied  with  fome  bafs  or  worfted,  or  other  folt 
tying,  and  then  the  place  muft  be  covered  with  fome  graft- 
ing clay,  to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the  wound,  and 
the  wet  from  rotting  the  ftock  : a ilake  muft  be  fixed  in 
the  ground,  to  which  both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft 
he  tied,  to  prevent  the  wind’s  difplacing  them.  When  they 
have  remained  in  this  ftate  four  months,  they  will befufficientiy 
united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
tree,  obferving  to  ilope  it  clofe  to  the  ftock,  and  at  this 
time  there  fliould  be  freih  clay  laid  all  round  the  part.  This 
operation  fliould  be  performed  in  April  or  May,  that  the 
graft  may  be  perfectly  united  to  the  ftock,  before  the  en- 
iuing  winter.  It  is  principally  prattifed  upon  oranges, 
myrtles,  jeffamines,  walnuts,  and  firs,  and  fome  other 
trees,  which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of 
grafting.  But  it  is  a wrong  practice  when  orange  trees 
are  deiigned  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  feldom  long- 
lived  after  the  operation.  See  Ablactation  and 
Grafting. 

INARTICULATE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  founds, 
fyllables,  or  words,  as  are  not  pronounced  diftindtly.  See 
Articulation. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor,  or 
king  ; or  the  confecration  of  a prelate,  fo  called  in  imitation 
of  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs.  See  Crowjj,  King, 
and  Bisiiof. 

?B  The 
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The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  inaugur  are , which  fignifies 
to  dedicate  a temple,  or  to  raife  any  one  to  the  priefthood, 
having,  in  order  to  that,  firft  taken  auguries.  See  Augur, 
and  Augury. 

IMBATZKOI  Nov  iMSKOr,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Enifei  ; 124 
miles  S.  of  Turuchanflc.  N.  lat.  63°  40'.  E.  long.  89° 
14'. 

Imbatzkoi  Verchnei , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk  ; 168  miles  S.  ot  Turuchanflc. 

IN-BOA  RD,  a term  ufed  to  lignify  any  thing  that  is 
within  fide  the  fhip  ; as  the  in-board  works  are  all  defigned 
on  a drawing  fo  called,  See. 

INCA  , otYnca,  an  appellation  which  the  natives  of  Peru 
give  to  their  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  chronicle  of  Peru  relates  the  origin  of  the  incas: 
this  country  had  been  a long  time  the  theatre  of  all  forts  of 
wars,  horrible  crimes,  and  diffentions,  till  at  length  there 
appeared  two  brothers,  the  one  of  whom  was  called  Man- 
cocapac  : of  this  perfon  the  Indians  ufe  to  tell  wonders  ; 
they  fay  he  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  fettled  laws  and  policy, 
and  taught  them  to  adore  the  fun  : and  he  and  his  defen- 
dants took  the  name  of  inca,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Peru,  figniiies  king , or  great  lord.  Thefe  incas  grew  fo 
powerful,  that  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  whole 
country,  from  Chili  to  Quito,  eftablifhing  in  every  province 
their  peculiar  policy  and  religious  inttitutions,  and  held  it 
till  the  divilions  between  the  brothers  Huafcar  and  Atahu- 
alpa  ; which  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  laying  hold  of, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
empire  of  the  incas,  in  1533.  They  number  only  twelve 
of  thefe  incas.  It  is  faid,  the  moft  conllderable  among  the 
nobles  in  the  country  ftill  bear  the  name  of  inca. 

INCALESCENCE,  compounded  of  in,  and  caleo,  or 
ealefco,  I grow  warm , the  growing  hot  of  any  thing,  either 
by  motion  and  friftion,  or  as  quick-lime  does  by  pouring 
water  on  it. 

INCALESCENT  Mercury,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Boyle 
to  fome  mercuries  of  an  uncommon  preparation  ; which, 
by  being  mingled  with  a due  proportion  of  gold-leaves, 
or  fmali  filings,  would  amalgamate  and  grow  hot  with  the 
gold. 

INCAME RATION,  derived  from  in,  and  camera, 
chamber,  in  the  apojlolic  chancery,  the  union  of  fome  land, 
right  or  revenue,’  to  the  domains  of  the  pope.  See 
Chamber.,  ' 

INCANTATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  canto, 
1 fing,  (fee  Charm,  and  Carmen,)  tn'chantment;  words 
and  ceremonies  ufed  by  magicians  to  raife  devils;  or  rather 
to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  See  Conjura- 
tion, Fascination,  Magic,  Witchcraft,  &c. 

INCAPACITY,  in  matters  of  benefices,  among  the 
canonifts,  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  renders  the  provifion 
of  a benefice  nu'l  in  its  original ; the  other  is  acceffary,  and 
annuls  the  provifions  which  at  firft  were  valid. 

Incapacities  of  the  firft  kind,  are  the  want  of  a difpenfa- 
tian  for  age  in  a minor,  for  legitimation  in  abaftard,  for  na- 
turalization in  a foreigner,  &c. 

Of  the  latter  kind,  are  grievous  offences  and  crimes  : as 
being  concerned  in  feeing  a fentence  of  death  executed,  &c. 
which,  they  decree,  vacate  the  benefice  to  all  intents,  or  ren- 
der the  holding  it  irregular. 

INCARNACION,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Paraguay; 
360  miles  S.  of  Alfumption. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Na- 
varre ; 18  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

INCARNATION,  in  Theology,  fignifies  the  aft  whereby 
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the  Son  of  God  affumed  the  human  nature  ; or  the  myftery 
by  which  Jefus  Chrift  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom- 
plifh  the  work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among 
Chriftians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time  of 
the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Chrift's  conception  in  the  virgin’s 
womb. 

This  era  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  cunfidered,  that  the  years  of 
a man’s  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
ception, but  from  that  of  his  birth  : which  occaiioned  them 
to  poftpone  the  beginning  of  this  era  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Dionyfius  entire  in  every 
thing  elfe. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  the  years  from  the  incarnation,  or 
birth  of  Chrift,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of  December,  which 
cuftom  has  obtained  from  the  year  1431.  In  France,  and 
feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  reckon  from  the  incarna- 
tion : but  then  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the 
incarnation,  fixing  it  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the 
day  of  the  birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour.  Though 
the  Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chriftmas.  See  Petav.  de  Doft.  Temp.  Granda- 
micus  de  Dei  Nat.  See  jEra  and  Epocha. 

INCARNATIVE,  an  epithet  in  Surgery,  applied  to 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  the  procefs,  by  which 
wounds  and  ulcers  become  filled  up  with  granulations. 

Incarnative  Bandage.  See  Bandage. 

Incarnative  Suture.  See  Suture. 

INCENADA  de  Barragan,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
South  America,  fituated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Barragan, 
at  its  union  with  the  Plata.  The  houfes  are  irregularly 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  indolent  and  poor  ; 
2 1 miles  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

INCENDIARY,  Incendiarius,  in  Law,  is  applied  to 
one  who  is  guilty  of  malicioully  fetting  fire  to  another’s 
dwelling-houfe,  and  all  out-houfes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it,  nor  under  the  fame  roof,  as 
barns  and  ftables.  A bare  intent,  or  attempt  to  do  this  by 
actually  fetting  fire  to  a houfe,  unlefs  it  abfolutely  burns, 
does  not  fall  within  the  defeription  of  incendit  et  combujjit. 
But  the  burning  and  confirming  of  any  part  is  fufficient, 
though  the  fire  be  afterwards  extinguilhed.  It  mull  alfo  be 
a malicious  burning  ; otherwiie  it  is  only  a trefpafs.  This 
offence  is  called  arfon  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
burnt.  “ Qui  aedes,  acervumque  frumenti  juxta  domum 
pofitum  feiens,  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combufferit,  vinftus 
igni  necatur.”  See  Arson.  See  alfo  Black-a#  and  Fire- 
cocks. 

INCENSE,  from  incenfum,  q.  d.  burnt ; as  taking  the  ef- 
fect for  the  thing  itfelf ; an  aromatic,  odoriferous  refin, 
otherwife  called  frankincenfe. 

INCEPTIVE,  a word  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  to  exprefs 
fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though  of  no  mag- 
nitude themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing  fuch  as  are. 
See  Infinite,  and  Indivisible. 

Thus  a point  has  no  magnitude  itfelf,  but  is  inceptive  of 
a line  which  it  produces  by  its  motion.  So  a line,  though 
it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet  inceptive  of  breadth  ; that  is,  it  is 
capable,  by  its  motion,  of  producing  a furface  which  has 
breadth,  &c. 

INCERATION,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  the  mixing  of 
liquids  with  fornething  that  is  dry,  by  a gentle  foaking,  till 
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the  compofition  be  brought  to  a fubftance  of  the  confidence 
of  foft  wax. 

INCERTAINTY,  in  Law,  is  where  a thing  is  io  am- 
biguoufly  fet  down,  that  the  plain  meaning  cannot  be  under- 
ftood:  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  mother  of  contention.  The 
queftions  of  incertainty  arife  fometimes  on  matter  of  record, 
as  writs,  counts,  pleas,  verdiifts,  Sec.  and  fometimes  on  deeds 
or  writings,  or  upon  contracts,  &c.  (5  Rep.  12 1.  Plowd. 
25.)  In  law  proceedings,  incertainty  will  make  them  void; 
for  all  proceedings  in  law  are  to  be  certain  and  affirmative; 
but  the  defendant  may  be  at  a certainty  as  to  what  he 
Ihould  anfwer,  &c.  (Plowd.  84.)  If  the  court  and-  verdift 
in  an  appeal  be  urcertain,  there  can  be  no  judgment  given 
thereon  ; and  it  is  the  fame  on  an  indiftment.  (3  Mod.  121.) 
Incertainty  in  deeds  renders  them  void  ; but  fometimes  a 
term  for  years  granted  by  leafe,  may  be  made  certain  by 
reference  to  certainty  ; and  incertainty  may  be  reduced 
to  certainty  by  matter,  ex  pofl  faBo,  implication,  Sec. 
(Plowd.  6.  273.  6 Rep.  20.)  If  there  are  two  men  of  one 

name,  and  a devife  of  lands.  Sec.  is  to  one  of  that  name, 
without  any  diftinftion,  it  will  be  void  for  incertainty ; 
though  perhaps  an  averment  may  make  it  good.  ( 2 Bul- 
ftrode,  180.)  Incertainty  in  declarations  of  ufe3,  of  fines,  of 
lands,  See.  is  rejected  in  law  ; for  othervvife  there  would  be 
no  certain  inheritances.  9 Rep. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between  per- 
fons  who  are  related  in  a degree  prohibited  marriage  by  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be  permitted 
between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  affeftion,  fo  neceffary 
in  marriage,  might  be  heightened  by  this  double  tie  ; and 
yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have  formerly  extended  this 
prohibition  even  to  the  feventh  degree,  but  time  has  now 
brought  it  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  See  Mar- 
riage. 

Moll  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and  Egypt 
alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings  of  thofe 
countries  we  meet  with  inltances  of  the  brother’s  marrying 
the  fifter  : the  reafon  was,  becaufe  they  thought  it  too  mean 
to  join  in  alliance  with  their  own  fubjedls  : and  Hill  more  fo 
to  have  married  into  the  families  of  any  foreign  princes. 

As  to  the  Perfians,  there  was  a kill  more  abominable  fort 
of  inceft  pradlifed  by  their  magi : if  we  may  truft  Catullus, 
carm.  91. 


“ Nam  magus  ex  matre  & gnato  gignatur  oportet, 

Si  vera  eft  Perfarum  impia  religio.’’ 

In  1650,  inceft  and  wilful  adultery  were  made  capital 
crimes  ; but  at  the  Reftoration  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
renew  a law  of  fuch  unfalhionable  rigour  : and  thefe  offences 
have  been  ever  fince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon  law. 

Incest,  Spiritual,  is  the  like  crime  committed  between 
two  perfons  who  have  a fpiritual  alliance,  by  means  of  bap- 
tifm  or  confirmation. 

Incest,  Spiritual,  is  alfo  nnderftood  of  a vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends  on  the 
collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a fpiritual  inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  thofe  benefices  void. 

INCESTUOUS,  the  name  of  a fedl  or  herefy,  which 
arofe  in  Italy  about  the  year  1065. 

The  herefy  of  the  Inceftuous  had  its  beginning  at  Ra- 
venna ; the  learned  of  which  place,  being  confulted  by  the 
Florentines  about  the  degrees  of  affinity  which  prohibit  mar- 
riage, made  anfwer,  that  the  feventh  generation,  mentioned 


in  the  canons,  was  to  be  taken  on  both  fides  together  ; fo 
that  four  generations  were  to  be  reckoned  on  one  fide,  and 
three  on  the  other. 

They  proved  this  their  opinion  by  a paffage  in  Juftinian’s 
Inftitutes,  where  it  is  faid,  that  a man  may  marry  his  bro- 
ther’s or  lifter’s  grand-daughter,  though  (he  be  but  in  the 
fourth  degree:  whence  they  concluded,  that  if  my  brother’s 
grand-child  be  in  the  fourth  degree  with  refpedt  to  me,  ihe 
is  in  the  fifth  with  refpeft  to  my  fon,  in  the  fixth  with 
refpedt  to  my  grandfon,  and  in  the  feventh  with  refpect  to 
my  great  grandfon. 

Peter  Damian  wrote  againft  this  opinion,  and  pope  Alex- 
ander II.  condemned  it  in  a council  held  at  Rome. 

INCH,  a meafure  of  length,  in  China,  is  f th  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  foot  = 10  fen  = 100  li  = 100  hao. 

Inch,  Englijh  lineal,  -A  th  of  an  Englifh  foot  = 1 j digits 
or  finger’s  breadth  = 3 barley-corns  = 48  hair’s  breadths 
= -j’-^th  Englilh  yard  = .938306  pouces  of  France  = 
.02339183  metres  of  the  new  meafures  = .1262626  links. 

Inch,  Englijh  fquare  or fuperjicial,  is  ^-J^th,  or  .00694444 
fquare  feet  = .000644746  fquare  metres  of  the  new  mea- 
fures of  France  = .01794227  fquare  links. 

Inch,  Englijh  cubic  or  folid , is  -^-^-th,  or  .000378704 
cubic  feet  = .0000163713  cubic  metres  of  the  new  mea- 
fures of  France  = .00201291  cubic  links. 

InCH,  French,  of  length,  or  pouce  of  the  old  meafures  of 
France,  was  T‘,th  of  the  Paris  foot  = 12  lines  = 1.0657 
Englilh  inches  = .02706137  metres  of  the  new  meafures 
= .1345644  links. 

Inch,  Scotch,  of  length , is  1 r-t.th  Englilh  inches  = 
1.0054074  = A th  Scotch  foot. 

Inch,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  bay  called  Lough 
Swilly,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland.  It  is  very,  fer- 
tile, and  contains  about  2000  acres.  Its  land  and  the  adjoin- 
ing fhores  are  high,  with  cultivation  fpreading  over  them, 
and  little  clutters  of  cabins  with  groups  of  wood.  The 
water  is  of  great  depth,  and  a fafe  harbour  for  any  number 
of  Ihips.  Inch  was  the  great  refort  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
herring  fifhery,  which  at  one  time  employed  500  boats,  and 
afforded  fubfiftence  to  a great  number  of  people.  A large 
halting  houfe  with  neceffary  ftore  rooms  was  built  in  the 
illand,  but  the  profits  of  the  fifhery  have  declined. 

Inch,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  ; 
10  miles  N.  W.  of  Inverary. 

Inch -Calloch,  an  illand  of  Scotland,  in  Loch-Lomond,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a conventual  church. 

Inch -Colm,  a fmall  illand  of  Scotland,  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  Frith,  anciently  called  Amonia  ; on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a celebrated  abbey  of  Auguttine  monks, 
founded  about  the  year  1123,  by  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  thrown  upon  it  by  a tempeft,  in  gratitude  for 
his  efcape,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  It  was  pillaged 
by  the  fleet  ol  Edward  III.  of  England,  when  he  invaded 
Scotland.  Some  ruins  ftill  remain.  N.  lat.  56”  3'.  W.  long, 
3 18'. 

Inch -Garvie,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Forth,  oppofite  to 
Queensferry,  fortified  with  cannon  to  defend  the  river. 

Inch- Keith , a fmall  illand  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  ; fo  called  from  the  name  of  a brave  hero  who  fought 
valiantly  againft  the  Danes  in  1010,  to  whom  it  was  granted  ; 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dumfermline.  N.  lat.  56’  3'.  W.  long. 
3°  9 ■ 

Inch -Kenneth,  a fmall  illand  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Mull, 
N.  lat.  56  29'.  W.  long.  6 10'. 

Inch -Marnoch,  a fmall  illand,  about  a mile  in  extent,  near 
the  W.  coaft  of  the  i(le  of  Bute  ; it  has  120  acres  of  arable 
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land,  40  of  bruftnvood,  nearly  300  of  moor,  together  with 
ftrata  of  coral  and  (hells  on  the  W.  fide. 

lpecu-Murrln,  anifland  in  Loch-Lomond,  two  miles  long, 
which  is  converted  into  a deer-park.  On  it  are  the  remains 
of  a manfion,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lenox. 

Iscu-Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  between  Dingle  bay  and 
Caftlemain  harbour,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ; 13  miles  E. 
from  Dingle. 

Inch  of  Candle,  a manner  of  felling  goods  among  mer- 
chants. The  method  of  it  is  thus  : Notice  is  ufually  given 
upon  the  Exchange  in  writing  and  elfewhere,  when  the 
fale  is  to  begin  : again  ft  which  time  the  goods  are  divided 
into  feveral  parcels,  called  lots,  and  papers  printed  of  the 
quantity  of  each,  and  of  the  conditions  of  fale  ; as,  that  none 
ihould  bid  lefs  than  a certain  fum  more  than  another  had 
bid  before.  During  the  time  of  the  bidding  a fmall  piece, 
ol  about  an  inch,  of  wax-candle,  is  burning  ; and  the  lad 
bidder,  when  the  candle  goes  out,  has  the  lot  or  parcel  ex- 
pofed  to  fale. 

INCHASING,  in  Sculpture.  See  Enchasing. 

INCHIGEELA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  near  the 
fource  of  the  river  Lee,  over  which  it  lias  a bridge.  It 
is  fituated  in  a wild  mountainous  country,  and  is  a very 
poor  place.  It  is  eight  miles  W.S.W.  from  Macyomp, 
and  24  W.  from  Cork. 

INCHIN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  45’  40'. 

INCHOATIVE,  a term  fignifying  the  beginning  of  a 
thing,  or  action  ; the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
inceptive. 

Inchoative  verbs  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  charafterifed  by  the  ter- 
mination fco  or  /cor,  added  to  their  primitives  : as  augefco , 
from  augeo,  calc/co,  from  caleo,  dulcefco,  from  dulcts,  irafeor, 
from  Ira,  Sec. 

INCHOFFER,  Melchior,  in  Biography,  a learned 
German,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  15S4.  Having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a learned  education,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became  a diftinguilhed  proficient 
in  it  at  the  age  of  23.  He  then  quitted  it,  and  entered 
himfelf  among  the  Jefuits,  went  to  Rome  and  employed 
his  time  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  theology,  and  the  ma- 
thematics. Shortly  after  this  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  profeffor  in  thofe  faculties,  during  feveral  years  at  Mef- 
fina,  in  Sicily.  In  1630  he  publifhed  a book  entitled 

The  Virgin  Mary’s  Letter  to  the  People  of  Medina 
proved  to  be  genuine.”  Complaints  were  preferred  againft 
him  before  the  congregation  of  the  “ Index”  at  Rome,  on 
account  of  this  publication.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
the  city,  vindicated  himfelf,  and  was  allowed  to  reprint  his 
work,  with  a fmall  alteration  in  the  title.  He  died  at  Milan 
in  1648,  when  he  was  about  64  years  of  nge.  Having  re- 
ceived forr.e  injuries  from  his  brethren,  he  wrote  a fatire 
againft  them,  which  was  printed  after  his  death  under  the 
title  of  “ Monarchia  Solipforum.”  Inchoffer  was  author 
alfo  of  “ Tradtatus  Syllepticus,  in  quo  quid  de  Terras 
Solifque  motu,  vel  ftatione  fecundum  Sacram  Scripturam 
et  S.S  Patrum  fentiendum,  &c.  Oftenditur,  1633  ;”  “ De 
facra  Latinitate,  de  variis  Lingute  Latins  myfteriis,  ex 
Origine,  Progrefiu,  Fine,”  &c.  ; “ Hiftoriae  trium  Mago- 
rum  likewife  the  firft  volume  of  a work  entitled  “ An- 
nalium  Ecclefiafticorum  Regni  Hungariae,”  which  is  faid 
to  have  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  critical  (kill  and  deep 
refearch,  as  occanoned  regret  that  the  author  did  not  live  to 
comolete  his  plan. 

INCHTURE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 


county  of  Perth,  on  the  road  between  Perth  and  Dundee  ; 9 
miles  E.  of  Perth. 

INCIDE,  in  Medicine,  to  cut,  whence  alfo  the  adjective 
inclfive,  obfolete  terms,  applied  to  certain  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  to  denote  the  addon  and  quality  by  which 
certain  fluids  are  detached  from  the  parts  to  which  they 
adhere,  by  an  operation  which  has  been  conceived  analogous 
to  cutting  with  a (harp  inftrument,  probably  from  the  pe- 
culiar fenfation  which  they  excite.  Thefe  inclfives  are  prin- 
cipally acids,  alkalis,  or  neutral  falts,  the  adtion  of  which 
upon  the  palate,  and  other  feniible  parts,  is,  from  the  fame 
analogy,  called  fiarp.  Hence  alfo,  in  popular  language, 
we  fpeak  of  cutting  the  phlegm.  Sec.  But  this  adtion  is  princi- 
pally a chemical  coagulation  of  the  mucus  (as  in  the  cafe  of  fore 
throat),  which  then  lofes  its  adhefive  qualities,  and  is  ealily 
rejedted  ; and  not  a mechanical  divifion  of  the  particles,  by- 
means  of  the  pointed  and  fharp  atoms  of  thofe  acid  and 
faline  matters,  as  the  original  employers  of  the  term  ima- 
gined. 

INCIDENCE,  in  Mechanics,  expreftes  the  diredtion  in 
which  one  body  ftrikes  on  another  ; otherwife  called  incli- 
nation. 

In  the  incurfions  of  two  moving  bodies,  their  incidence 
is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  or  oblique,  as  their  diredtions  or 
lines  of  motion  make  a ftraight  line,  or  an  oblique  angle  at  the 
point  of  contadt. 

Incidence,  Angle  of,  commonly  denotes  the  angle  com- 
prehended between  an  incident  ray,  or  other  body1,  and  a per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  the  point  of  incidence. 

Thus,  fuppofing  A B ( Plate  I.  Optics, fig.  3.)  an  incident 
ray  proceeding  from  the  radiant  point  A , to  B the  point  of 
incidence,  and  H B a perpendicular  to  D E in  the  point  of 
incidence:  the  angle  A B H,  comprehended  between  AB 
and  H B,  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  by  others  called  the  angle 
of  inclination. 

Incidence,  Angle  of,  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and 
fome  others,  for  the  complement  of  the  above  angle,  or  of 
the  angle  of  inclination. 

Thus,  fuppofing  A B an  incident  ray,  and  H B a perpen- 
dicular, as  before  ; tbe  angle  A B I)  comprehended  be- 
tween it  and  the  refledting  or  refradting  plane  D E,  is  the 
angle  of  incidence  ; and  the  angle  A B H the  angle  of 
inclination. 

Others,  with  Wolfius,  make  another  diftindtion  ; which 
fee  under  the  articles  Angle,  Reflection,  and  Refrac- 
tion. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  optical  writers,  i°.  That  the  angle 
of  incidence  A B FI  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  refledtion 
II  B C,  or  the  angle  A B D to  the  angle  C B E,  and  they 
lie  in  the  fame  plane.  See  Reflection. 

2°.  That  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refradtion 
are  to  each  other  accurately",  or  very  nearly  in  a given  ratio. 
See  Refraction. 

30.  That  from  air  to  glafs  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  to  the  fine  of  the  refradled  angle  as  300  to  193,  or  nearly 
as  14  to  9 : on  the  contrary,  that  from  glafs  to  air,  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  is  to  the  fine  of  the  rerradted 
angle  as  193  to  300,  or  as  9 to  14.  See  Refraction. 

It  is  true,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  having  (hewn,  that  the  rays 
of  light  are  not  all  equally  refrangible,  there  can  be  no  pre- 
cife  ratio  fixed  between  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  refradtion 
and  incidence  : but  the  proportion  which  comes  neareft  is 
that  above  fpecified.  See  Light,  Colour,  Refrakci- 
bility,  Sec. 

Incidence  of  Eclipfe.  See  Eclipse  and  Immersion. 

Incidence,  Axis  of.  See  Axis  of  incidence.  Such  is  the 
line  B H ,fg.  3. 

4 Incidence, 
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INCIDENCE,  Cathetus  of.  See  Cathetus  of  incidence  ; fee 
alfo  Reflection. 

Incidence,  Line  of  in  Catoptrics , denotes  a right  line,  as 
A B (fg.  3 ),  whereby  light  is  propagated  from  a radiant 
point  A,  to  a point  B,  in  the  furface  of  a fpeculum.  This  is 
alfo  called  an  incident  ray. 

Incidence,  Line  of,  in  Dioptrics,  is  a right  line,  as  A B, 
Plate  VI.  fg.  4.  whereby  light  is  propagated  unrefrafted, 
in  the  fame  medium,  from  the  radiant  point  to  the  furface 
of  the  refra&ing  body  H K L I. 

Incidence,  Point  of,  is  the  point  B on  the  furface  of  the 
reflecting  or  refracting  medium,  in  Plate  I.  fg.  3.  and  Plate 
VI.  fg.  4.  on  which  the  incident  ray  falls. 

Incidence,  Scruples  of.  See  Scruples. 

INCIDENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event,  or  a 
particular  circum  (lance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  Law,  is  a thing  appertaining  to,  or  following 
another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal.  A court -baron 
is  infeparably  incident  to  a manor;  and  a court  of  pie-powders 
to  a fair. 

Incident,  in  a Poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular  aftion, 
joined  to  the  principal  aCtion,  or  depending  on  it. 

A good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents,  which 
divert  the  fpeftators,  and  form  the  intrigue.  The  poet 
ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  incidents  as  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  his  poem.  The 
variety  of  incidents  well  conducted  makes  the  beauty  of  an 
heroic  poem,  which  ought  always  to  take  in  a certain  number 
of  incidents  to  fufpend  the  cataltrophe,  that  would  otherwife 
break  out  too  foon. 

Incident  Ray.  See  Ray,  Incidence,  and  Inclina- 
tion. 

Incidents,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Attenuants. 

INCINERATED  Salts,  the  fame  with  lixivial  falts. 
See  the  following  article,  and  Lixivial. 

INCINERATION,  derived  from  in,  and  cinis,  afses,  in 
Chsmifry,  the  reduction  ol  vegetables  into  afhes,  by  burning 
them  gently. 

Thus  fern  is  incinerated  for  the  making  of  glafs. 

INCISED  Wounds,  wounds  made  with  (harp-edged, 
cutting  inftruments.  See  Wounds. 

INCISION,  the  fame  as  incifed  wound. 

Incision,  Crucial.  See  Crucial. 

Incision,  grafting  hy  double.  See  Grafting. 

INCISIVUM  Foramen,  in  Anatomy,  a hole  in  the  bony 
palate,  juft  behind  the  incifor  teeth,  forming  a communication 
between  the  palate  and  the  nafal  cavities.  See  Cranium. 

INCISIVUS,  or  Incisorius,  an  epithet  applied  by  Win- 
dow to  fome  mufeles  about  the  lips.  The  incilivus  medius 
is  the  depreffor  alte  nafi.  (See  Depressor.)  The  incilivus 
lateralis  is  the  levator  labii  fuperioris.  (See  Deglutiton.) 
The  incilivus  inferior  is  the  levator  menti.  See  Degluti- 
tion. 

The  openings  leading  from  the  nofe  to  the  palate  have  been 
called  dudhis  incifivi. 

INCISORES,  the  four  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  ; fo  named 
becaufe  they  poffefs  (harp  cutting  edges.  By  Linmeus  they 
arc  called  dentes  primores.  See  the  defeription  of  the  teeth 
in  the  article  Cranium. 

INCISORIUM,  from  inculo,  to  cut,  the  table  for  ope- 
rations and  diffe&ions,  ufed  by  furgeons  and  anatomills. 

INCISO  RIUS,  in  Anatomy.  See  Incisivus. 

INCLAVE,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  by  Morgan  to  ex- 
prefs  an  irregular  line  in  heraldry,  differing  from  the  in- 
dented, inveCted,  and  all  the  others.  It  is  called  by  fome 
patee,  and  by  others  the  dove-tail  line,  from  its  refemblance 
to  that  joint,  known  among  our  joiners  by  this  name.  It  is 
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alfo  called  by  fome  the  labelled  line.  It  has  thefe  names 
from  the  figure  of  the  points,  as  they  proceed  from  the  or- 
dinary, luch  as  a chef  or  fefs  refembling  the  ends  of  labels. 

INCLINATION,  in  Medicine  and  Chemiftry,  the  opera- 
tion of  pouring  off  a clear  liquor  from  fome  fceces,  or  fedi- 
ment,  by  only  gently  Hooping  the  veffel. 

This  amounts  to  the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
decantation. 

Inclination,  in  Phyfics,  expreffes  the  mutual  approach 
or  tendency  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or  planes,  towards  one 
another  ; fo  that  their  directions  make  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact an  angle  of  a greater  or  leffer  magnitude. 

Inclination  of  a right  line  to  a plane,  is  the  acute  angle 
which  fuch  a right  line  makes  with  another  right  line  drawn 
in  the  plane  through  the  point  where  the  inclined  line  inter- 
fedts  it,  and  through  the  point  where  it  is  alfo  cut  by  a per- 
pendicular drawn  from  any  point  of  the  inclined  lines. 

Inclination  of  Meridians,  in  Dialling,  the  angle  that  the 
hour-line,  on  the  globe,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  dial 
plane,  makes  with  the  meridian. 

Inclination  of  an  incident  ray , otherwife  called  the  angle 
of  inclination.  See  Angle  of  Incidence. 

Inclination  of  a ref  fled  ray,  is  the  angle  which  a ray 
after  relraClion  makes  with  the  axis  of  inclination. 

Thus,  if  A B,  ( Plate  I.  Opt.fg.  3.)  be  the  incident  ray, 
H B a perpendicular  to  D E in  the  point  R,  and  B C the 
reflected  ray,  C B H will  be  the  inclination  of  the  refiedted 
ray,  and  A B II  the  inclination  of  the  incident  ray. 

Inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  ec’iptic  : or  the  angle  between 
the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

Inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  See  DiFPiNG-»m//r. 

Inclination  of  a planet,  is  an  arc  or  angle  comprehend- 
ed between  the  ecliptic,  and  the  plane  of  a planet  in  his 
orbit.  See  each  planet. 

Inclination  of  a plane,  in  Dialling,  is  the  arc  of  a ver- 
tical circle,  perpendicular  both  to  the  plane  and  the  horizon, 
and  intercepted  between  them. 

To  find  this,  take  a quadrant,  and  apply  its  fide  to  the 
fide  of  a fquare,  and  apply  the  other  fide  of  your  fquare  to 
your  plane  : if  the  plumbet  fall  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the 
fquare,  then  the  lower  fide  of  the  fquare  Hands  level  by 
which  draw  an  horizontal  line,  whereon  ereCt  a perpendicu- 
lar, and  apply  your  fquare  to  that  perpendicular  ; and  if  the 
plumbet  falls  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  then  that  is 
alfo  a level  line,  and  your  plane  Hands  horizontally  : if  the 
plumbet  fall  not  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  then  turn 
your  fquare,  until  it  does  ; and  draw  an  horizontal  line,  on 
which  erect  a perpendicular,  to  which  apply  your  fquare, 
and  obferve  what  angle  your  plumbet  makes  on  the  qua- 
drant, with  the  fide  of  the  lquare  : that  is  the  angle  of  the 
inclination  of  the  plane.  See  Declination. 

Inclination  of  two  planes,  is  the  acute  angle  made  by 
two  lines  drawn  one  in  each  plane,  through  a common  point 
of  fedtion,  and  perpendicular  to  the  fame  common  fedtion. 

Thus,  in  Plate  VIII.  Geometry,  fig.  101.  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  KEGL  to  the  plane  ACDB,  is  the  angle  H F I, 
made  by  the  right  lines  II  F and  F I in  the  point  F,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  fedtion  E G. 

Inclination,  Angle  of,  in  Optics,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Inclination,  Argument  of.  See  Argument. 

Inclination,  in  a moral  fenfe.  See  Appetite. 

Inclination,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  fometimes  to  exprefs  the 
fall  or  declivity  of  a Hratum  which  deviates  from  the  hori- 
zontal, or  a mineral  vein,  windike,  or  fault,  which  deviate 
from  the  vertical,  and  fuch  ffrata  or  hffures  are  faid  to  dip, 

deep. 
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deep,  pick,  decline,  tilt,  have  a declivity,  or  to  hade,  want, 
batter-off,  nnderbeat,  6tc.  in  different  diftrids  or  lituations. 
See  Dip  and  Hade. 

INCLINED  Plane,  in  Mechanics.  See  Inclined  Plane. 
See  alfo  Mechanics,  and  Mechanical  powers. 

Inclined  Planes , in  Engineery , are  ftrong  frames  of  wood 
or  maffes  of  earth  and  mafonry,  formed  into  an  inclined 
plane  at  top,  on  which  a fingle  or  double  rail  or  tram-way  i3 
laid  for  drawing  up  and  letting  down  boats  or  waggons  from 
one  water  level  of  a canal  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  a 
rail-way  to  another,  where  a deficiency  of  water  prevents  the 
ute  of  locks,  or  the  defcent  is  too  rapid  for  a rail-way  to  de- 
fcend  : formerly,  inclined  planes  for  boats  were  called  roll- 
ing bridges.  In  our  article  Canal  we  have  given  the  prin- 
ciples < f fetting  out  and  conftruding  inclined  planes,  and 
inffanced  all  the  moll  confiderable  works  of  this  kind  in 
Great  Britain. 

Inclined  Plane,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  that 
fort  of  plane  which  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon. 
In  the  conftrudion  of  carriage-ways  for  the  conveyance  of 
different  kinds  of  heavy  loads  up  iteep  elevations  and  other 
rifing  grounds,  this  mode  has  lately  been  had  recourfe  to 
with  much  advantage,  in  enabling  great  weights  to  be  drawn 
on  them  with  much  lefs  power  of  draught.  In  collieries;, 
and  other  fimilar  extenfive  works,  roads  formed  on  this 
principle  are  frequently  found  highly  beneficial.  It  has 
been  lately  obferved,  that  though  this  fort  of  convenience 
may  have  hitherto  been  principally  confined  to  coal  works, 
mines,  and  other  undertakings  of  the  fame  nature,  the  period 
is  now  at  hand  “ when  carriages,  moving  on  level  turfaces, 
or  on  gently  inclining  planes,  with  little  friction,  and  with- 
out obftrudion,  are  fad  fpreading  over  the  face  ot  the 
country.”  Befides  tliofe  which  have  been  noticed,  there  are 
many  other  ufes  and  fituations  in  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  utmolt  utility  and  advantage.  See  Rail- 
ways. 

Inclined  Towers ■ See  Towers. 

INCLINERS,  in  Dialling.  See  Dial,  and  Decliners. 
INCLOSING  of  Land,  in  Agriculture,  the  ad,  opera- 
tion, or  procefs  of  taking  in  and  dividing  grounds  by  means 
of  fences.  The  advantages  that  neceffarily  refult  from  the 
inclofure  of  land,  whether  in  a ftate  of  wade,  common,  or 
otherwife,  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  molt  mate- 
rial confequence  to  the  community.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  “ in  addition  to  thofe  of  afeertaining  and  fecuring  the 
property,  it  holds  out  not  only  the  moll:  ready  and  certain 
means  of  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  former,  but 
in  fuch  as  have  been  long  under  the  plough,  or  any  other 
fyitem  of  management ; being  equally  ufeful  in  its  tendency 
to  bring  them  into  the  molt  perfect  and  advantageous  Hates 
of  culture.  Without  inclofing,  it  is  conceived,  however, 
much  attention  may  have  been  paid,  or  expence  incurred,  in 
carrying  on  the  various  proceffes  that  are  requifite  in  pre- 
paring land  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  good  crops  ; 
whether  of  the  grain,  root,  or  grafs  kinds,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  can  neither  be  eondudea  under  the  moll  beneficial 
management,  nor  yield  the  full  advantage  they  are  capable 
of,  while  they  continue  in  a free  and  open  ftate.  Where  the 
land  is  in  a ftate  of  arable  cultivation  without  inclofure,  the 
crops,  of  whatever  fort  they  may  be,  mull  conftantly  be  ex- 
pofed  to  depredations  of  various  kinds  ; and  if  in  the  ftate' 
of  grafs  or  pafture,  injuries  of  the  molt  prejudicial  nature 
mull  frequently  be  unavoidably  fuftained.  And  the  great 
advantage  and  importance  of  inclofing  land  are  (till  more 
fully  demonftrated  in  the  differences  which  may  be  obferved 
in  refped  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  in  fuch 
as  have  been  thus  divided,  over  that  which  is  cultivated  in 


the  ftate  of  open  or  common  field.”  It  has  been  Hated  by 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  that  “ in  proportion  as  a field  or  a country 
is  bleak,  naked,  and  expofed  to  chilling  blafts  and  winter 
ftorms,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  it  be  unproductive,  com- 
pared with  lands  more  favourably  fituated.  Inclofing  is  a 
mean  of  obtaining,  by  art,  a certain  degree  of  that  genial 
warmth  fo  effential  to  the  production  of  valuable  crops,  but 
which  nature  is  not  always  plea'fed  to  bellow.  Every  day’s 
experience  proves  that  where  grounds  are  Iheltered  from  the 
violence  of  ftorms,  as  by  garden  walls,  or  by  plantations  of 
forelt  trees,  they  are  more  productive,  and  vegetation  is 
earlier  than  in  others  fimilar  in  every  refpeCt,  unlefs  in  re- 
gard to  expofure.  How  many  inllances  occur  to  eftablifti 
this  faCt  in  refpeCt  to  large  fields,  as  well  as  to  gardens,  or- 
chards, &c.  Let  the  obfervant  farmer,  who  poffeffes  an  in- 
clofed  farm,  examine  that  part  of  a field  where,  owing  to  the 
decay  of  fence,  the  wind  enjoys  a free  paffage,  and  he  will 
be  fatisfied  of  the  benefit  of  inclofing,  from  the  fuperiority 
of  the  crop  in  the  other  part  of  the  field  over  that  which  is 
within  the  influence  of  this  additional  expofure.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poffeffcr  of  an  open  field  farm,  by  exa- 
mining the  fuperior  verdure  that  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
an  open  field,  that  is,  by  fome  accidental  circumftances 
flickered  in  a remarkable  degree,  may  fatisfy  himfelf, 
that  were  the  who'e  equally  flickered,  the  produce  would 
be  more  abundant.’’  In  the  Mid-Lothian  Report  it  is 
likewife  ftated,  that  “ as  the  warmeft  air  lies  nearelt  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  being  that  portion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  which,  like  a blanket,  nature  fpreads  over 
the  foil  and  its  productions,  fences  of  all  kinds  tend  more  or 
lefs  to  prevent  iuch  a valuable  covering  from  being  blown  off 
by  the  winds.”  Indeed,  by  judicious  fencing  in,  or  inclofing 
of  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  warmth  and  fhelter 
is  afforded  to  cattle  of  various  kinds.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances, animals  are  invariably  found  not  only  to  advance  in 
flefh  much  more  rapidly,  but  to  be  freer  from  diforders,  than 
when  kept  in  fituations  or  expofures  that  are  bleak,  and 
which  cannot  afford  warmth  or  fhelter  to  them.  “ If  any 
perfon  entertain  doubts  refpecling  the  inclofed  paftures  being 
better  adapted  for  rearing  and  fattening  live  flock  than  open 
fields,  he  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  by  comparing  the  live 
flock  in  an  inclofed  parifh  with  that  of  one  in  the  open  field 
ftate.”  It  is  fuppofed  there  mull:  be  much  miftake  “ if  he 
will  not  find  them  in  the  latter,  not  only  fewer  in  number, 
but  each  animal,  on  an  average,  thirty  or  forty  per  cent. 
inferior  in  value.”  In  fad,  inclofing,  it  is  conceived,  “ may 
be  denominated  the  firft  ftep  towards  effeding  improvements 
in  the  breeds  of  the  different  fpecies  of  live  Hock.  And  on 
the  whole,  this  “ is  reafoning  on  plain  eftablifhed  fads,  and 
on  fuch  as  afford  the  molt  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fupe- 
riority of  inclofed  fields,  whether  for  tillage  or  palturage. 
Were  farther  proof  neceffiry,  the  additional  rent  that  is 
every  where  paid  for  inclofed  land,  beyond  that  paid  for 
land  of  an  equal  quality  in  the  open  field  Hate,  is  fufficient 
to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt.” 

Befides,  the  value  of  the  land  in  molt  lituations  is  confi- 
derably  improved  by  the  pradice  of  inclofing.  The  pro- 
portion of  increafe  that  may  be  produced  in  this  way, 
whether  the  lands  inclofed  be  in  a ftate  of  leafe,  or  in  the 
occupation  of  the  proprietor,  mu  ft,  however,  neceffarily 
depend  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  fyftem  of 
management  that  is  afterwards  purfued. 

In  a work  on  modern  agriculture  it  is  remarked,  that 
“ lands  of  a middling  quality,  good  turnip  foil  for  inftance, 
are  probably  benefited  to  a greater  degree  by  inclofing,  than 
thole  of  fuperior  or  inferior  quality.  Lands  of  this  de- 
feription,  in  the  open  field  ftate,  may,  it  is  contended,  be 
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confidered  as  rented  to  the  full  at  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre  ; 
whereas  there  are  few  inftances  where  fuch  lands,  when 
inclofed,  are  rented  under  twenty  {hillings  ; an  advance  fo 
great  as  to  afford  the  proprietor  a handfome  profit  after 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  expended.  Thus  does  in- 
clofing  not  only  inereafe  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce,  fo  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  landlord  a 
higher  rent,  and  to  contribute  a larger  {hare  to  the  revenues 
of  the  hate,  but  from  fo  many  people  being  conftantly 
employed  in  making  and  repairing  the  fences,  inclofing,  in 
this  view,  muft  alfo  be  confidered  as  beneficial.” 

It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  there  are  in  many 
diftridls  of  this  kingdom  extenfive,  barren,  and  mountainous 
Iradls  of  ground  that  are  not  capable  of  ever  being  inclofed 
with  the  leaft  chance  of  advantage  ; or  which,  if  they  could 
be  inclofed,  could  never  derive  any  amelioration  or'  improve- 
ment from  it  : the  only  methods  in  which  they  can  be  bet- 
tered, is  by  being  rendered  in  fome  fituations  more  free 
from  injurious  furface  moifture,  by  judicious  drainage,  or  the 
introduction  of  better  breeds  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  do- 
meftic  animals  which  may  be  turned  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  large  (heep  farms  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  as  in  the 
{hire  of  Peebles  and  the  Highlands,  are  much  in  this  ftate, 
no  other  fort  of  inclofing  being  neceffary  than  merely  a 
ring  fence , or  boundary  round  the  different  farms.  And  where 
any  kind  of  inclofures  become  requifite  within  fuch  fences, 
they  are  {imply  fuch  as  permit  of  the  culture  of  a fmall 
number  of  acres  for  the  ufe  of  the  farmeries,  or  in  the  view 
of  forming  plantations  for  protection  and  {hade.  See. 

In  other  fituations  where  the  lands  are  capable  of  being 
cultivated  almoit  conftantly  under  the  grain  fyftem,  inclofing, 
at  leaft  with  any  kind  of  high  fences,  may,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  wholly,  be  unneceffary.  But,  in  common, 
where  lands  are  proper  for  being  cultivated  under  a fyftem 
of  hufbandry,  fuch  as  that  of  alternating  grafs  or  other 
kinds  of  green  crops  with  thofe  of  grain  or  root  crops,  and 
in  that  way  having  the  means  of  combining  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  live  ftqck  with  that  of  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
the  praftice  cf  inclofing  muft  always  be  neceffary  and  ad- 
vantageous in  a high  degree. 

Yet,  however  advantageous  in  thefe  different  points  of 
view  the  benefits  refulting  from  the  inclofing  of  lands  may 
be,  the  praCtice  is  far  from  being  fo  much  promoted  and 
attended  to  as  its  importance  feems  to  deferve.  And  it.  is 
probable  that  this  may' in  fome  meafure  have  proceeded 
from  the  great  difficulty  that  neceffarily  attends  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  almoft  every  inftance,  and  particularly  where  wafte 
or  common  field  lands  are  to  be  inclofed,  on  account  of  the 
' great  diverfity  of  claims  upon  them,  as  well  as  fometimes 
from  the  improper  management  of  the  perfons  who  have 
the  direction  of  the  bufinefs.  Where  inclolures  of  this 
fort  are  to  be  made,  the  circum fiances  that  aie  chiefly  to 
be  regarded  are  thofe  of  the  rights  of  the  different  claffes 
of  claimants,  without  any  diftinCtions,  the  afeertaining  fully 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  land  to  be  inclofed,  the  pro- 
vifion  of  proper  cottages  for  the  poor  in  the  aCbs  of  inclofure, 
and  the  appointment  of  commiffioners  duly  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  the  bufinefs. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  a paper  on 
the  different  modes  of  forming  inclofures,  in  the  lecond 
Volume  of  “ Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,” 
that  inclofing  has  long  been  confidered,  and  very  juftly,  not 
only  as  a certain  means  of  improving  wafte  and  uncultivated 
lands,  but  alfo  as  an  effential  requifite  to  the  completion  of 
improvements  upon  the  belt  foils,  and  fuch  as  have  been  long 
under  tillage.  For  whatever  care  or  expence  may  have  been 
employed  in  clearing,  draining,  tilling,  manuring,  weeding. 


&c.  the  whole  of  the  benefits  reiulting  from  thefe  can 
never  be  completely  united,  while  the  foil  remains  in  an  open 
uninclofed  ftate.  When  the  fields  are  in  graft  they  cannot 
be  paftured  to  advantage  without  fences  ; and  when  they  are 
in  tillage,  the  crops,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  are 
expofed  to  every  injury  that  can  be  fuffered  from  the  en- 
croachments of  fheep,  cattle,  or  other  animals.  In  many  of 
the  counties  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  features  of  this 
improvement  are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  ideas  of  fhelter, 
ornament,  and  increafed  produce,  are  vifible  to  even  the 
moll  fuperficial  obferver,  and  afford  a very  juft  comparative 
eftimate  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  inclofing,  by 
contrafting  the  value  of  lands  that  are  inclofed  with  others 
of  the  fame  quality  that  ftill  remain  in  an  open  field  ftate  ; 
the  faving  in  point  of  labour,  the  perfect  fecurity  to  the 
crop  while  the  lands  are  under  tillage,  together  with  the 
warmth  and  fhelter  afforded  to  the  flock  and  herbage  when 
the  fields  are  in  pafture,  form  a llriking  contrail  when  com- 
pared with  the  open,  unfheltered,  unprotected,  and  unpro- 
ductive ftate  of  uninclofed  fields.  Obvious  as  thefe  advan- 
tages are,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fyftem  of  inclofing 
has,  in  too  many  inftances,  met  with  much  oppofition  ; and. 
even  in  thofe  cafes  where  its  benefits  are  clearly  afeertained, 
much  difference  of  opinion  ftill  exifts,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  fences  requifite  for  different  fituations,  the 
materials  or  plants  that  fhould  be  ufed,  the  bed  mode  of 
executing  them,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  moll  fuitable  for 
doing  the  work.  The  oppofition  fo  often  made  to  bills  of 
inclofure  brought  into  parliament  is  a very  llriking  proof  of 
the  former  ; and  the  little  judgment  that  is  fhewn  in  accom- 
modating the  fence  to  the  natural  circumftances  of  the  fields 
to  be  inclofed  is  conclufive  as  to  the  latter.  It  too  often 
happens  that  proprietors  and  farmers,  without  duly  confider- 
ing  either  the  nature  of  their  foil  or  its  local  iituation,  re- 
folye  upon  and  adopt  a mode  of  inclofing  which  they  have 
feen  fuccefsful  in  other  places,  without  once  confidering 
that  the  foil,  climate,  and  other  circumftances,  which  com- 
bined to  render  the  plan  fuccefsful  in  the  fituations  they 
wifhed  to  copy,  are  totally  wanting  in  theirs.  Owing  to  this 
much  money  is  expended  and  many  attempts  prove  abortive  j. 
the  fyftem  of  inclofing  falls  into  diferedit,  and  is  confidered 
as  impracticable  in  many  cafes  where  good  and  lading  fences 
might  be  reared  at  the  lame,  perhaps  left,  expence  than  fuch 
as  have  failed.  The  reafon  commonly  afiigned  is  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  while  the  true  and  only  eaufe  is,  the  igno- 
rance or  want  of  difeernment  in  the  perfons  who  make  thefe 
unfuccefsful  attempts. 

Indeed  the  miftakes  committed  in  this  way  are  innumerable. 
Sometimes  live  fences  are  planted  in  fituations,  and  upon 
foils  where  it  is  impoffible  they  can  grow,  far  left  arrive  at 
perfection ; and  where  fubftantial  ftone  fences  could  be 
made,  not  only  at  little  expence,  but  the  building  of  which, 
by  collecting  the  ftones,  would  rid  the  adjoining  furface  of 
a nuifance,  and  remove  an  incumbrance  which  too  often 
conftitutes  a material  bar  to  its  cultivation.  The  difeern- 
ment neceffary  to  difeover  this  is  not  great ; notwitnftanding 
which,  we  too  frequently  have  occafion  to  obferve  large 
fields  inclofed,  either  with  dwarfed,  crabbed,  ill-grown 
hedges,  and  rotten  decayed  palings,  or  with  turf  or  earthen 
mounds,  obtained  by  paring  off  the  bell  part  of  the  furface 
foil ; while  the  fields  thus  wretchedly  inclofed  by  fences, 
which,  on  account  of  their  inutility  and  perifhable  nature, 
muft  one  day  be  abandoned,  are  covered  with  numerous  large 
ftones,  the  removal  of  which  is  an  effential  requifite  to  their 
improvement.  The  fame  circumftance  often  happens  v.  here 
live  fences  might  be  reared,  which,  in  every  inftance  where 
they  can  be  brought  to  perfection,  are  to  be  confidered  aa 
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preferable  to  any  other.  In  place  of  making  the  hedge  with 
iuch  plants  as  are  fuited  to  the  foil  and  climate,  they  are 
often  diredtly  oppofite — dwarf,  dinted,  white  thorn  hedges, 
being  very  frequently  feen  upon  cold  wet  lands,  and  in 
bleak  expofed  fituations ; upon  which,  if  beech,  black- 
thorns, or  crabs,  had  been  planted,  they  would  have  grown 
readily,  and  made  complete  fences  in  a very  fliort  time. 
In  other  inftances  the  fence  fails,  or  becomes  faulty,  from 
circumllances  which  the  planter  may  be  difpofed  to  cor.fider 
as  immaterial.  For  example,  in  incloling  a large  field,  a 
great  part  of  the  outline  of  which  is  wet,  if  white -thorns 
are  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  common  furface, 
they  will  never  make  a good  fence  ; whereas  by  planting 
them  in  the  face  of  the  bank  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch,  being  thus  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  field,  and 
placed  upon  a dry  bed,  they  thrive,  and  foon  eltabliih  them- 
felves  ; while  upon  very  dry  lands,  with  open  bottoms  that 
podefs  little  capacity  for  retaining  moidure,  the  hedge  very 
often  dies  from  an  oppofite  caufe.  When  the  plants  are  fet 
upon  the  mound  raifed  above  the  common  furface,  if  the 
feafon  is  but  commonly  dry,  their  growth  is  confiderablv  im- 
peded from  the  want  of  moidure  ; and  in  fevere  winters, 
from  the  porous  nature  of  the  foil,  the  frod  gets  accefs  to 
the  roots,  and  either  kills  whole  rows  or  lines  of  hedges  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  fo  far  hurts  them  as  to  check  their  future 
growth  and  improvement. 

And  it  is  dated,  that  in  perilling  the  different  county 
reports,  all  the  furvjyors  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  uti- 
lity of  inclofures  ; but  that  it  is  mentioned  by  feveral  of 
them,  in  terms  of  regret,  that  the  obdacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  valuable  improvement,  by  ignorance  and  ob- 
dinacy,  are  great  and  manifold.  In  fome  cafes  they  fpeak 
in  terms  of  the  highed  panegyric  of  the  utility,  cheapnefs, 
and  durability  of  certain  fences,  fucli  as  quicks,  beeches, 
crabs,  & c.  when  they  are  planted  upon  the  foils  to  which 
they  are  refpectively  the  belt  adapted  ; while  in  others  they 
mention,  in  pointed  terms,  theperifhable  nature  and  tranfitory 
value  of  many  of  the  fences  employed,  the  annual  expence 
required  to  keep  certain  deferiptions  of  them  in  repair,  (the 
dead  hedges  and  palings,)  and  the  great  extent  of  valuable 
ground  that  is  occupied  by  the  others,  efpecially  the  in- 
clofures made  by  double  ditches  with  a bank  between  them 
and  a hedge  on  each  fide,  and  of  the  common  hedge  and 
ditch,  and  hedge  and  bank,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  occupy  a confiderable  fpaceof  ground,  are  very  feldom 
good  fences,  in  fome  inftances  covering  thrice,  and  in  others 
four  times  the  fpace  that  a fence  of  a different  kind  would 
<lo,  if  properly  kept.  Great  contrariety  of  opinion  alfo 
prevails  in  regard  to  making  trees  a part  of  the  inclofure, 
either  in  hedge-rows  or  belts  of  planting.  From  fuch  di- 
verfity  and  oppofition  offentiment,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
fixed  or  certain  opinion  upon  the  fubjcdl  in  queltion. 

The  different  points  to  which  the  proprietor  or  occupier 
ought  to  pay  particular  attention,  before  he  commences  any 
plan  of  inclofure,  would  feem  to  be 

iff.  The  nature  of  the  foil. 

2dly.  Its  prefent  worth,  and  the  increafe  of  value  expe£led 
from  inclofing  it. 

3 dly.  The  objefls  to  be  attended  to  in  making  inclofures  ; 
and  whether  the  greateff  value  of  the  fences  is  expected  to 
arife  from  their  limply  confining  their  ffock,  or  from  their 
affording  fhelter  to  both  flock  and  crop,  or  from  the  union 
of  fhelter  and  inclofure. 

4thly.  The  modes  of  inclofure  fuited  to  the  natural  circum- 
Itances  of  the  foil,  climate,  & c. 

jthly.  The  materials  for  making  the  fences,  and  the  means 
.of  obtaining  them;  And, 


6tldy.  Expence,  which  is  another  important  point  to  be 
coniidered,  but  which  muff  depend  upon  fo  many  local  cir- 
cumffances,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  form  any  ellimates  that 
could  be  of  much  fervice  in  guiding  the  improver. 

Nature  of  the  Sol!. — In  refpedt  to  this,  a careful  inquiry 
feems  to  be  one  of  tliofe  requilites  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of 
every  plan  of  inclofure  ; for  though  there  are,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  few  fituations,  however  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  fcarce  any  defeription  of  foil,  where  a 
good  live  fence  may  not  be  reared,  with  one  fort  of  plant  or 
another,  yet  it  is  an  objedt  of  the  iirft  importance  to  know 
the  plants  bed  fuited  to  every  variety  of  foil,  as,  by  a ju- 
dicious choice  of  thefe,  much  lofs  and  difficulty  is  avoided, 
and  good  fubffantial  fences  are  made  in  a fhort  time,  and  in 
many  fituations  where,  from  a millake  as  to  the  plants  em- 
ployed, the  fence  has  languiflied  for  years,  and  ultimately 
perifhed,  notwithftanding  every  care  that  could  be  bellowed 
upon  it.  In  fome  inftances,  we  have  known  twenty  years 
experience  barely  fufficient  to  undeceive  thole  who  had  made 
miilakes  of  this  kind.  In  a few  cafes,  however,  where  this 
obftinacy  has  given  way  to  common  fenfe  and  observation, 
and  where  the  plants  of  which  the  hedge  was  originally 
made  have  been  taken  up,  and  others  better  adapted  to  the 
foil  fubftituted  in  their  room,  thefe  lalt  have,  without  much 
trouble,  made  a good  fence  in  a very  Ihort  fpace  of  time, 
and  with  very  little  trouble. 

It  is  well  known  that  white-thorns,  or  quicks,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  are  reared  with  great  eafe,  and,  under 
proper  management,  foon  make  ufeful  and  handfome  fences 
upon  all  dry  foils,  provided  the  fituation  is  not  too  high  and 
expofed.  In  fuch  places,  though  the  plants  do  not  perifh 
entirely,  they  never  attain  the  ilrength  or  vigour  neceflary 
to  make  a good  fence.  In  cafes  where  the  natural  furface 
of  the  ground  is  rather  too  moift  for  white-thorn,  the  excefs 
of  damp  may  be  carried  off’  by  a ditch  on  one  fide  of  the 
plants  in  the  ufual  way.  In  marlhy  fituations,  where  a 
ditch  on  one  fide  would  be  infufficient  to  lay  the  foil  dry 
enough  for  the  fuccefs  of  white-thorns,  it  ought  to  have  a 
drain  on  each  fide  of  the  bank  on  which  the  thorns  grow,  and 
which  would  be  particularly  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
alh-poles  and  various  other  forts. 

But  in  every  cafe  where  thorns  are  planted  upon  the 
common  furface  without  a ditch,  and  upon  dry  ground  that 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  dung,  lime,  &c.  they 
grow  better  than  where  ditches  are  ufed,  becaufe  the  ditches 
ferve  as  open  drains  to  carry  off  the  moiflure,  a circum- 
ftance  which  in  dry  feafons  is  often  very  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  the  hedge.  Except  in  weeding,  the  thorns 
fhould  not  be  touched  for  the  firft  four  or  five  years  of 
their  growth,  unlefs  it  be  to  crop  the  moll  luxuriant  of 
the  lateral  (hoots  : at  the  end  of  that  time  they  (hould  be 
completely  trimmed  and  put  into  ffiape,  leaving  the  top 
(hoots  untouched,  till  the  hedge  attains  the  neceflary  height ; 
when  this  ought  alfo  to  be  cut  over,  and  its  farther  growth 
upwards  prevented  by  regular  yearly  cuttings  afterwards. 
See  Fence  and  Hedge. 

And  black-thorns,  crabs,  &c.  may  frequently  be  treated 
in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as  the  white-thorn.  There  is, 
however,  one  remarkable  difference  between  them,  which  is, 
that  both  the  crabs  and  black-thorns  will  thrive,  and  become 
good  fences,  in  fituations  where  the  white-thorn  would 
perifli : upon  tills  and  clays,  for  example,  many  fields  of  that 
defeription  are  completely  inclofed  with  them,  which 
could  never  have  been  rendered  fencible  if  white-thorns 
had  been  employed.  Alfo,  the  holly,  when  properly  at- 
tended to,  forms  a thick  and  beautiful  fence,  and  has  an 
advantage  over  moll  others  in  affording  the  fame  degree  of 
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fhelter  at  all  feafons.  It  grows  well  upon  all  foils,  but  par- 
ticularly upon  deep  and  moderately  dry  loams.  Its  progrefs 
is,  however,  flow,  even  in  the  irmft  fortunate  fituations, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  common  ufe  ; unlefs  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  or  places  where  tafle  or  fancy  requires  it.  When 
intermixed  with  the  white -thorn  it  is,  however,  more  rapid 
in  its  growth,  and  forms  a moft  beautiful  kind  of  fence. 

But  the  ufe  of  beech,  for  the  purpofes  of  fences,  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  common  ; they  are,  however,  fait  coining 
into  ufe,  and  perhaps  will  foon  be  the  only  kind  employed  in 
the  uplands,  or  upon  the  cold  wet  foils  in  the  lower  diftridts 
of  the  kingdom  ; for  thefe  fituations,  fo  far  as  the  experience 
of  feveral  parts  of  Scotland  can  afcertain  that  point,  they 
are,  it  is  faia,  remarkably  adapted.  In  Eaft  Lothian  there 
are  feveral  tradts  of  land,  the  foil  of  which  is  of  a very 
inferior  quality,  that  have  had  their  value  greatly  increafed, 
by  inclofmg  them  with  beech  hedges,  upon  which  thorns 
were  formerly  tried  without  fuccefs,  and  much  trouble  and 
expence  incurred  in  the  attempt ; while  the  beeches,  which 
originally  coft  no  more  than  the  thorn,  without  any  trouble, 
very  foon  become  good  fences.  Along  with  their  growing 
fo  readily  in  thefe  unfavourable  fituations,  they  poffefs  a pro- 
perty well  fuited  to  a cold  or  expofed  country  ; namely, 
that  of  preferving  their  leaves  through  the  winter,  and  in- 
deed till  an  advanced  period  in  the  fpring  ; by  which  they 
afford  fhelter  to  the  grazing  flock,  and  alfo  to  the 
pafture  in  the  early  part  of  the  feaion,  when  it  is  apt  to 
be  hurt  by  the  cold,  nipping,  frofty  winds.  The  birch 
is  likewife  peculiarly  adapted  to  cold  clays,  where  it 
feldom  fails  to  thrive,  and  form  a good  fence  ; fome  caution, 
however,  is  neceffary  as  to  the  management  of  it.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  the  only  plant  which  fucceeds  in  the  fandy  rabbit- 
warren  land,  fiich  as  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Suffex.  In 
all  cafes  where  it  is  intended  to  cut  or  plafli  it,  the  operation 
fhould  be  done  about  the  end  of  autumn,  as  the  juices  are 
at  that  time  retiring  to  the  root,  and  long  before  the  circu- 
lation is  again  renewed  the  wounds  are  healed  : whereas, 
when  the  cutting  is  deferred  till  the  fpring,  or  beginning  of 
fummer,  when  the  circulation  is  going  on,  the  juices  flow 
out  by  the  wound,  and  continue  to  run  off  in  that  way 
during  the  whole  of  fummer  ; by  which  means  the  plants 
are  fo  weakened  and  exhaulled,  that  many  of  them  die,  a 
misfortune  which  is  entirely  prevented  by  cutting  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  or  during  the  winter  feafon. 

Upon  all  wet  or  marfhy  grounds,  willows,  alders,  and 
poplars  thrive,  and  are  extremely  ufeful  in  completing  in- 
clofures  in  many  fituations,  where  other  plants  would  either 
perifh  entirely,  or  remain  in  a dwarf  Hinted  ftate.  In  Hun- 
tingdonfhire,  and  feveral  of  the  fenny  parts  of  England,  thefe 
plants,  in  conjundtion  with  the  aider,  form  almoft  the  only 
defeription  of  live  fences  that  are  met  with  : their  value  in 
thofe  parts  is  well  known  ; and  in  every  fimilar  fituation 
throughout  the  kingdom,  if  proper  trials  were  made,  they 
would  be  found  equally  ufeful.  Hedges  made  with  willows 
have  an  advantage  over  almoft  every  other,  as,  after  the  hedge 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  and  is  properly  laid  down  and 
bound  together,  the  young  fhoots  may  be  annually  taken 
oft,  and  fold  to  bafket-makers  for  a confiderable  fum  of 
money.  They  have  another  obvious  advantage,  namely, 
the  eafe  with  which  they  are  propagated,  being  railed  by 
fimple  cuttings,  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of 
merely  fticking  them  into  the  earth.  Where'this  is  pradfifed, 
and  in  moft  fituations  it  may  be  done  with  great  eafe,  the 
farmer  or  proprietor  will  not  only  have  bis  fields  inclofed, 
but  the  fence  will  be  converted  into  a fource  of  revenue,  by 
the  fale  of  the  young  fhoots  yearly.  Where  the  Hunting- 
don willow  is  ufed,  a farther  emolument  may  arife  to  the 
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proprietor,  by  allowing  a certain  proportion  of  the  plants 
to  run  up  into  trees ; with  very  little  care  they  foon  arrive 
at  a great  ftze,  and  are  of  confiderable  value  ; the  wood  is 
foft,  e a 1 1 1 y wrought  into  any  form,  takes  a fine  poliflv,  and 
can  be  ftained  of  any  colour.  The  ufe  of  willows,  poplars. 
Sec.  is  not  confined  folely  to  wet  or  marfhy  grounds,  they 
thrive  upon  almoft  every  foil,  and,  indeed,  make  more  pro- 
grefs upon  fucli  as  are  moderately  dry  than  upon  very  wet 
lands  ; upon  the  latter,  however,  they  grow  better  than  any 
other  plant,  and  on  that  account  deferve  a preference  in 
many  cafes. 

And  the  hazel,  elder,  Stc.  are  plants  which  grow  well 
upon  all  dry  foils,  and,  if  properly  managed,  by  laying  wat- 
tling, &c.  produce  wood  enough  to  form  a very  fufficient 
fence  ; but  their  want  of  prickles  render  them  lefs  eligible 
than  thorns.  The  elder  pofTeffes  a property  which,  along 
with  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  will  give  it  a preference  to 
moft  other  plants  in  many  fituations  ; namely,  that  of  its 
being  propagated  from  cuttings,  with  as  much  eafe  as  the 
common  willow.  Where  the  hazel  is  ufed  for  inclofmg 
with,  and  the  proprietor  is  difpofed  to  take  the  neceffary 
trouble,  it  may  be  rendered  very  ufeful,  by  cutting  the 
hedge  within  four  feet  of  the  furface  every  fecond  or  third 
year,  and  felling  what  is  cut  off  to  coopers  or  bafket-makers  : 
hazels  are  well  known  to  make  the  heft  and  moft  durable 
hoops,  and  generally  bring  a high  price  for  that  purpofe  in 
moft  fituations. 

Though  the  larch  has  not  hitherto  been  much  ufed  as  a 
hedge  plant  ; yet,  from  its  growing  fo  readily,  and  bearing 
the  operation  of  clipping  fo  well,  it  feems  very  much  adapted 
for  that  purpofe.  In  expofed  fituations,  where  thorns  would 
fail,  the  larch  would  be  found  an  excellent  fubftitute,  and 
many  fields  may  be  inclofed  with  it  that  would  otherwife 
remain  open.  Where  it  is  intended  to  inclofe  a field  with 
larches,  the  plants  made  ufe  of  fhould  be  at  leaft  feven  years 
old,  and  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  obtained  of  that  age. 
They  fhould  be  taken  up  in  the  moft  careful  manner,  pre- 
ferring the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  planted  in  a trench 
where  a confiderable  quantity  of  dung  or  compoft  has  been 
put.  The  moft  proper  feafon  for  this  operation  is  about  the 
end  of  November,  or  in  the  early  part  of  January  ; at  either 
of  which  periods,  if  they  are  carefully  lifted,  and  replanted 
without  any  deftrudtion  of  the  roots,  they  will  fuffer  no 
check  whatever,  and  grow  readily  and  vigoroufly  in  the 
fpring.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  tops  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  exceed  the  height  of  fix  feet ; becaufe,  after 
they  pafs  that  height,  the  wind  has  fo  great  an  effedt  upon 
them  as  to  deffroy  any  binding  that  may  be  made  with  their 
lower  branches  ; cutting  the  tops  has  alfo  another  beneficial 
effedt,  namely,  that  of  making  them  pufh  out  more  vigoroufly 
below.  Larches  have,  however,  one  defedl,  in  common  with 
hazels  and  fome  other  plants,  namely,  the  want  of  prickles, 
which  certainly  impairs  the  value  of  any  fence  made  with 
them  ; as  neither  flieep  nor  cattle  are  difpofed  to  refpedt  anv 
hedge  fo  much  as  thofe  that  are  made  with  plants  of  the 
prickly  kind. 

The  whin,  or  furze,  is  alfo  a plant  that  is  known  to  grow 
fpontaneoufly,  and  attain  a great  ftze  upon  foils  and  in  cli- 
mates where  fcarceiy  any  other  would  live.  In  all  cafes  where 
whins  are  found  growing  naturally,  and  of  any  confiderable 
fize,  hedges  of  them  may  with  fafety  be  attempted  : but  as 
the  whin  ieldom  grows  to  any  confiderable  height,  hedges 
are  not  often  made  with  it.  This  material,  however,  forms 
a good  fence  when  a fufficient  number  of  plants  can  be 
reared  and  brought  to  perfedtion  ; and,  from  its  numerous 
prickles,  very  effectually  prevents  both  horfes,  flieep,  and 
cattle,  from  attempting  to  break  through  it.  It  has,  how- 
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ever,  one  defect,  and  that  is  confiderable  ; being  raifed  a good 
deal  above  the  common  furface,  the  plants  are  expofed  to 
many  accidents,  arifing  from  drought,  fro  It,  &c.  ; accord- 
ingly it  often  happens  in  fevere  winters,  that  whole  lines  of 
whin  hedges  are  killed  at  once,  and  of  courfe  much  labour 
and  expence  thrown  away. 

There  are,  befides  tliefe,  feveral  other  kinds  of  plants, 
fuch  as  the  bramb'e,  mulberry,  &c.  ; and  various  forts  of 
fruit  trees  and  ftiru.bs,  fuch  as  the  goofeberry,  &c.  that  may 
be  occafionally  employed  in  the  fame  intention  with  advan- 
tage, though  they  have  not  yet  been  much  had  recourfe  to  in 
fuch  a view. 

Prefent  Palm  of  the  Soil,  ami  the  Improvement  of  it  by  In- 
clofure.— It  may  be  remarked  that  in  every  plan  of  improve- 
ment, whether  by  inclofing  or  otherwife,  it  is  very  material 
to  afcertain  the  prefect  worth  of  the  land,  and  the  probable 
increafe  of  value  that  may  be  expedled  from  the  under- 
taking ; for  unlefs  tills  point  is  judicioufly  weighed,  the 
operations  will  proceed  at  random,  and  much  labour  and  ex- 
pence may  be  incurred  without  anv  adequate  advantage  re- 
fulting  therefrom.  For  much  and  juilly  as  the  advantages 
of  inclofing  ere  extolled,  (and  they  are  unqueftionably 
great,)  there  are  certain  eircum dances  of  foil  and  local 
iituation  that  bid  complete  defiance  to  this  and  every  other 
attempt  at  improvement.  For  example,  in  high  rocky 
fituations,  where  the  foil  is  not  only  thin,  but  of  a bad  qua- 
lity, where  the  lands  can  never  be  fi.bjedted  to  the  plough,, 
and  where  the  herbage  is  not  likely  to  be  much  ameliorated 
by  (belter,  little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  inclofing.  The- 
only  advantage  refulting  from  the  practice  in  fuch  cafes 
feems  to  arife  from  the  laving  of  a fhepherd’s  wages,  which, 
•when  the  Hock  are  paftured  in  an  inclofed  field,  is  rendered 
unneceflary ; but  which*  if  accompanied  with  no  other  ad- 
vantage, will  be  found  a paltry  equivalent  for  the  expence 
of  inclofing  the  foil.  On  the  contrary,  however  high  or 
expofed  the  fituation  may  be,  if  the  foil  is  of  a good  q.ua- 
lit)-',  and  a fpecies  of  plants  can  be  met  with  of  a nature  fo 
hardy  as  to  bear  the  climate,  the  value  of  the  property  will 
be  io  far  improved  by  the  (belter  ariling  from  the  fence,  as 
amply  to  compenfate  the  ex-pence  incurred  in  making  it.  In 
many  of  the  bleakeft  and  molt  expofed  lituations-  in  Britain, 
the  foil,  though  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  is  equal  in  quality  to  what  is  met  with  even  in.  the 
mod  favoured  fituations,  and  for  the  mod  part  requires 
nothing  but  (belter  and  judicious  culture  to  render  it  highly 
valuable.  In  detailing  the  different  kind  of  fences,  efpecially 
that  known  by  the  name  of  hedge  and  belt  of  planting,  an 
opportunity  was  taken  of  pointing  out  feveral  indances, 
where  the  mode  of  inclofing  has  benefited  the  property  fo 
incloled,  in  a;  ten  told  proportion , in  a very  few  years.  Upon 
this  point  it  remains  only  to  hint,  that  every,  perfon,  whether 
proprietor  or  farmer,  (houkl,  before  he  commences  his-  ope- 
rations, pay  very  particular  attention  to  the  prefect  value  of 
property  in  an  uuinclofed  date,,  and  the  extent  to  winch  it 
may  be  improved  by  inclofing  ; as  without  fuch  previous, 
knowledge,  in  place  of  being  repaid  by  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  feeing  the  property  ornamented  and  improved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trouble  and  outlay  of  money,  large  fums  will 
often,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  expended,  without  adding  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country,  or  materially  contributing, 
to  augment  the  value  of  the  foil  and  property. 

0 lie  Els  to  be  regarded  in  forming  Inchfures. — It  may  here  be 
noticed,  that,  in  fome  fituations,  all  that  is  required  is  merely 
the  confinement  of  the  deck,  in  others,  fhe' ter  to  the  dock 
and  herbage  are  the  principal  objects;  but  in  a great  majority 
af  cafes,  the  union  of  both  is  necefiary  to  complete  the 
Lyltem  of  inclofing.  In  wild  low  fituations  perhaps  a (lone 
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wall,  or  a low  thorn  fence,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  re- 
quired, and  produce  every  benefit  that  could  be  expedted* 
from  the  inclofure  ; yet  thefe  fences  would  be  found  totally 
incompetent  to  the  purpofes  of  inclofure  in  the  hilly  and  up  - 
land parts  of  the  country  ; for,  though  confining  the  dock 
might  be  completely  anfwered  by  either,  the  important  re- 
quifite  of  (belter  would  be  entirely  wanting.  Other  mat- 
ters of  equal  importance  ought  to  enter  into  the  confideration 
of  perfons  inclofing.  The  feparation  of  the.  foils  inclofed, 
fo  as  to  render  that  of  each  field  as  nearly  as  poflible  of  an 
uniform  quality,  the  feparation  of  dock  as  may  be  thought- 
mod  advifable,  together  with" the  fecuring  a fufficient  fupply- 
of  good  water,  are  req.uiiites  fo  efiential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
undertaking  as  to  entitle  them  to  a high  degree  of  attention... 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  in  fpeaking  of  indofures,.  fays,  that  the 
old  fences  were  planned  with  a view  chiefly  to  inelofe  foils  as 
fimilar  as  poflible  within  each  divifion  ;.  beauty  or  regularity 
does  not,  he  thinks,  feem  to  have  attracted  much  of  the  pro- 
prietor’s or  farmer's  attention;  utility,.,  it  would  appear, 
they  kept  principally  in  view.  Our  modern  improvers,  on, 
the  other  hand,  in  too  many  inftances  at  lead,,  (hew  an  evi- 
dent difpolition  to  facrifice  utility  to  tatle  and  regularity  in 
appearance.  Hence,  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  a new  inclofed 
parifh- in  England,  or  even  in  an  eftate  m Scotland,  where 
the  proprietor  has  the  fale  power  of  management,  to  fee 
feveral  different  forts  of  foils  in  the  fame  inclofure,  which* 
with  proper  attention,,  and  a little  facrifice  of  talte,  might 
have  been  included  in  the  adjoining  fields  with  much  greater- 
propriety.  Thus,  in  place  of  forming  the  fences  in  fuch 
directions  as  that  the  greats  It  advantage  might  have  been 
derived,  by  not  only  inclofing  and  fubdividing  the  edate,., 
but  alfo  by  feparating,.  in  every  poflible  cafe,  foils  of  dif- 
ferent and  oppofite  qualities*  it  not  (infrequently  happens, 
that  the  lands-  of  Norfolk  and  the  clays  of  Lincolnfliire  are,, 
as  it  were,  inclofed  within  the  fame  fence  ; than  which  it  is. 
impoflible  t-o  figure  any  management  more  improper.  If  a. 
regular  rotation  of  cropping  be  adopted  on  a farm  where  each 
inclofure  contains  a variety  of  foils,  it  will  of  courfe  he 
fuited  to  that  fort  which  molt  prevails.  When  the  mod. 
prevalent  foil  is  of  a light  and  fandy  nature,  the  portions  of 
better  foil  contained  in  each  inclofure  mud  be  cultivated, 
under  a fyftem,.  in  regard  to  cropping,  not  the  bed  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  greateft  returns.  On  the  other  hand* 
when  the  predominant  foil,  is  deep  and  fertile,  that  of  a. 
lighter  nature  mud  be  exhauded,  were  a mode  of  cropping 
purfued  calculated  only  for  the  foil  of  fuperior  quality- 
Whereas,  had  a judicious  arrangement  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  inclofures,  the  good  and  bad  foils  might* 
in  many  cafes,  have  been  kept  ieparate  ; and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, two  rotations  of  cropping  adopted  on  the  fame  farm 
with  equal  propriety.  Perhaps  alfo  fences  in  draight  lines,, 
in  place  of  curves,  might  be  dlfpiitcdyon  the  fcore  of  tade  ; 
but  ihat  is  a queftion  foreign  to  the  objedt  of  the  prefent 
invedigation,  which  has  utility  only  for  its  objedt. 

The  new  inclofures  differ  as. much  from  the  old  in  regard 
to  fize  as  in  form.  The  old  inclofures  generally  contain 
from  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  acres  ; few  of  fuch  as  can 
be  properly  denominated  old  exceed  ten  ; while  thofe  that 
have  been  formed  in  latter  times  extend  from  ten  to  twenty, 
fometime3  to  forty  or  fifty.  This  difference  in  the  fize  of 
inclofures- is  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  change  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  what  was  and  what  now  is  confidered 
by  individuals- as  the  proper  fize  of  farms.  In  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  farms-  were  enlarged,  fo  were- 
the  dimenfions-  of  the  new  inclofures*  The  more  ancient  in- 
clofures, fuch  as  thofe  in  feveral  parts  of  Efiex,  Kent,  Sul- 
folk,.. -See*  are  evidently  too  fmall,  while  thofe  in  many  other 
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‘Ai ftricxs  are  too  large.  There  is  a medium  in  regard  to  the 
fize  of  inclofures,  as  well  as  in  other  things;  and  to  difcover 
and  adhere  to  it,  as  nearly  as  circumftances  will  allow,  is 
certainly  for  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors,  the  tenants,  and 
the  public.  Where  the  inclofures  do  not  exceed  three  or 
four  acres,  the  quantity  of  land  taken  up  in  erefting  the 
fences  is  a very  heavy  per  callage,  viewing  the  inclofure  as  a 
part  of  the  farm,  of  the  eftate,  or  of  the  national  territory. 
A free  circulation  of  air  is  a'lfo  prevented,  efpecially  if  there 
be  hedge-row  trees,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  fay  whether  the  crops  are  more  benefited  or  injured  by 
the  fences  when  fo  clofely  placed.  As  one  of  the  mod  im- 
portant advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  inclofmg  is 
fhelter,  large  inclofures  mud,  on  the  other  hand,  be  equally 
improper.  When  a traft  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  is  included 
within  one  fence,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fence  can  afford  the  fame  (belter  as  if  there  thirty  or  forty 
acres  had  been  fubdivided  into  three  or  four  fields.  When 
the  inclofures  are  made  fo  large,  the  advantage  of  fencing, 
in  fo  far  as  regards  (heller,  mull  be  merely  a fecondary  object 
with  the  perfon  who  eredts  the  fence. 

Having  pointed  out  the  lofs  and  inconvenience  arifing 
from  too  fmail  and  too  large  inclofures,  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  fugged  what,  upon  the  whole,  ought  to  be  confidered  the 
bed  fize.  This  it  is  propofed  to  do  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bakewell,  from  whom  the  Britifh.  farmer  might  have  learned 
many  ufeful  leffons  on  fubjedts  connedted  with  hufbandry. 
Befides  what  related  more  efpecially  to  the  improvement  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  live  Hock,  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
expert  farmer,  that  fifty  acres  of  pafture,  divided  into  five 
inclofures,  would  go  as  far  in  grazing  cattle  as  fixty  acres  all 
in  one  field.  If  there  was  a man  in  the  ifland  that  exceeded 
another  in  knowledge  as  a breeder  and  grazier,  it  was  Mr. 
Bakewell  ; his  opinion,  therefore,  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years,  may  be  confidered  as  conclufive  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  fize  of  inclofures, in  fo  far  as  the  breeder 
or  grazier  is  concerned  ; and  from  what  is  above  dated,  it 
appears  that  from  eight  to  twelve-acre  fields  are  bell  calcu- 
lated for  either  of  thefe  purpofes.  Mr.  Marfhall  alfo,  in 
corroboration  of  this,  hints  in  his  “ Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucefterfhire,”  that  the  mod  experienced  dairy  farmers  in 
that  diftridt  confider  what  he  calls  a fuit  of  paftures  as  a more 
profitable  mode  of  pafluring  cows  than  one  large  inclo- 
fure. As  no  farm  can  be  kept  conftantly  in  tillage  with  ad- 
vantage, and  as  the  beft  mode  of  cropping  that  can  be 
adopted  for  the  generality  of  foils  is,  in  his  apprehenfion, 
that  by  which  nearly  the  one- half  of  the  farm  is  in  tillage, 
and  the  other  in  pallure,  it  is  neceffary,  in  determining  the 
proper  fize  of  inclofures,  to  have  regard  to  the  two  great 
branches  of  hufbandry,  namely,  grain  and  grafs.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  fo  far  as  the  practice  of  the  two  counties  mod 
remarkable  for  grazing  and  dairying  can  go,  the  matter 
feevns  determined;  and  in  refpedf  to  corn  hufbandry,  as 
middle-lized  inclofures  enjoy  the  advantage  of  (belter  to  a 
greater  degree  than  thofe  ol  larger  fize,  and  a more  free 
circulation  of  air  than  thofe  of  fmail  dimenuons,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  to  hefitare  in  determining,  that  the  fize  of  in- 
clofures bed  fuited  for  the  breeder,  the  grazier,  and  the 
dairyman’s  purpofes,  will  alfo  bed  anfvver  thofe  of  the  cul- 
tivator of  grain. 

Modes  of  inclofmg  fuited  to  the  natural  Circumflances  of  the 
Soil,  &c — It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  this  matter  has  been  in  fome  degree 
difeuffed  in  the  preceding  article  of  inclofure.  There  can- 
not, however,  remain  a doubt  that  the  fuccefs  of  every  at- 
tempt that  is  made  in  the  way  of  inclafing  mud  in  a great 
meafure  depend  upon  the  ,difcernment  of  the  perfon  who 


undertakes  it.  A material  confideration  in  fuch  cafes  is,  fo 
determine  whether  live  or  dead  fences  are  the  mod  eligible 
or  bed  iuited  to  the  natural  circumftances  of  the  foil.  The 
former  comprehends  every  fence  made  with  growing  plants; 
the  latter  includes  not  only  the  different  kinds  of  wail  or 
dike  made  with  dry  (lone,  done  and  lime,  ftone  and  clay, 
turf,  & c.  but  alfo  the  different  kinds  of  dead  hedges  and 
palings.  Into  this  edimate  ought  alfo  to  enter  the  compa- 
rative ufefulnefs  and  durabdity  of  each,  together  with  the 
firft  coft.  In  general,  the  fil'd  clafs,  namely,  live  fences, 
where  the  plants  are  properly  chofen,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  foil,  are  uniform  in  this  refpedt,  that,  under  proper 
management,  their  value  is  yearly  inereafing;  while  that  of 
even  the  beft-conffrudted  dead  fences  is  annually  growing 
lefs.  Where  they  confift  of  dead  hedges  or  palings,  their 
decay  is  certain,  and  commonly  rapid  ; and  even  when  they 
are  conftrudted  with  ftone  and  lime,  which  are  by  far  the 
moft  durable  of  that  clafs  ; though  they  make  perfect 
fences  at  once,  and  the  proprietor  or  occupier  enters  into 
immediate  pofleffion  of  every  advantage  that  can  arife  from 
them,  yet  from  the  hour  they  are  built  their  decay  com- 
mences, and,  after  the  firft  few  years,  a regular  and  progref- 
ftve  expence  is  incurred  to  keep  them  in  repair  in  a proper 
manner. 

It  is  afferted,  that  in  all  upland  fituations,  the  firft  clafs 
of  fences  will  be  found  the  beft  : of  that  clafs,  however,  the 
beech  hedge,  and  hedge  with  a (lip  of  planting,  deferve  a 
preference,  as  they  unite  in  the  higheft  degree  the  important 
requifites  of  (belter,  ornament,  and  inclofure.  The  beech, 
under  proper  management,  attains,  a great  fize  even  upon  the 
pooreft  foils,  and  foon  forms  a uleful  fence  in  fituations 
where  thorns  and  other  kinds  of  hedge  plants  would  either 
perifh  or  remain  in  a dwarllfh  (late;  with  this  additional  ma- 
terial advantage,  that,  by  keeping  its  leaves  during  the  win- 
ter, it  affords  fhelter  to  the  (lock  and  pafture  at  the  moft  in- 
clement feafon,  and  when  it  is  moft  wanted.  The  inclofmg 
fences  in  thefe  fituations  fiiould  likewife  be  high  in  order  to 
produce  the  greateft  effedf  and  utility.  But  that  in  low. 
fituations,  where  little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want 
of  (helter,  thorn  hedges  kept  low,  or  any  of  the  different 
kinds  of  ftone  walls,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  ; and  as  the 
foil  in  thefe  low  fituations  is  for  the  moft  part  of  very  great 
value,  thofe  fences,  from  the  little  fpace  they  occupy,  will  be 
found  preferable  to  every  other  kind. 

Materials  for  forming  the  Fences,  and  the  Means  of  pro~ 
'aiding  them. — In  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  for 
making  fences,  in  the  above  obfervations  upon  the  modes  of 
inclofmg  fuited  to  the  natural  circumftances  of  the  foil,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  what  appeared  the  bell,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  materials  could  be  readily  obtained  at  a 
reafonable  price.  In  many  fituations,  however,  the  fcarcity 
and  apparent  want  of  many  of  thefe  materials  form  an  al- 
moft  infuperable  obllacle  to  inclofmg  upon  the  plan  above 
hinted  at.  For  inftauce,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, where  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  hedge  plants  are 
either  very  fcarce,  or  not  attainable  but  at  an  enormous  price, 
it  will  often  be  found  neceffary,  in  the  inclofmg  of  upland 
diftridts,  to  furround  the  fields  with  (lone  wads  in  place  of 
hedge,  or  hedge  and  (lip  of  planting  ; and  in  not  a few  fitu- 
ations in  the  low  lands,  where  ftone  walls  would  be  the  moft 
eligible  fence,  from  the  fcarcity  of  that  article,  hedges,  or 
hedge  and  ditch,  are  had  recourle  to.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances neceffity  is  the  law ; and  the  perfon  incl  ding  mull 
accommodate  his  plans  to  his  refources.  It  will,  however, 
frequently  happen,  that  the  materials  wanted  will  be  met 
with  upon  the  (pot,  not  only  without  expence,  but  with 
much,  advantage  to  the  property ; as  in  cafes  where  the 
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fields  are  infefted  with  ilcnes,  their  removal  will  at  once  fa- 
cilitate the  improvement  of  the  field,  and  furnifh  good  ma- 
terials for  ineloling  it.  But  even  where  the  refources  are 
lefs  vifible,  and  there  are  no  ftones  upon  the  furface,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  fub-ilratum  plenty  may  often  be 
met  with;  or,  in  defeat  of  thefe,  clay  for  making  either 
bricks  or  mud-walls  may  be  had  merely  for  the  trouble  of 
digging  or  getting  it  up. 

In  forming  other  kinds  of  dead  fences  for  inclofing  lands, 
fuch  as  palings,  hedges,  See.  materials  for  conftructing  them 
may  be  procured  in  almoft  any  iituation,  from  the  thinnings  of 
young  plantations,  from  coppices,  and  the  cutting  down  of 
old  hedges  ; even  the  deficiency  of  hedge  plants  and  young 
trees  might  be,  in  a great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  got  the 
better  of,  if  every  proprietor  were  to  have  a fmall  nurfery 
for  raifing  them  for  his  own  ufe,  and  that  of  his  tenants. 
To  the  convenience  and  faving  of  expence  with  which  this 
pradlice  would  be  attended,  we  have  to  notice  an  unfpeakable 
advantage,  namely,  that  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  plants  pro- 
pagated in,  and  inured  to,  the  climate  where  they  are  after- 
wards to  grow.  It  mud  require  little  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
je£t  to  convince  any  one,  that  plants,  of  whatever  kind, 
reared  in  the  upland  and  hilly  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will 
thrive  better  than  fnch  as  have  been  reared  in  the  warmed  and 
mod  dickered  fpots.  To  what,  it  is  allied,  are  we  to  aferibe 
the  amazing  fize  and  luxuriant  growth  of  many  trees  in  the 
iflands  of  Scotland,  or  even  in  Norway  or  North  Ame- 
rica, but  to  the  circumdance  of  their  having  come  into  ex- 
idence  in  the  climate  and  Iituation  where  they  were  afterwards 
dedined  to  grow  ; and  by  being  thus  early  inured  to  the 
climate,  became,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  indigenous 
plants. 

It  m3y  in  addition  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  adapting 
the  plants  to  the  foil,  that  it  is  not  the  lead  important  consider- 
ation j^'ith  perfons  inclofing,  after  having  determined  whether 
live  or  dead  fences  fhould  be  ufed,  to  make  choice  of  the 
plants  bed  fuited  to  the  foil.  In  the  flat  low  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  foil  is  loamy  or  gravelly,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moderately  dry,  and  not  greatly  expofed  to  any  pre- 
vailing winds,  white-thorns  will  be  found  both  the  cheaped 
and  the  bed.  Hazel,  elder,  and  a multitude  of  others, 
might  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  thefe  lituations  ; but  they 
are  liable  to  objections  to  which  the  thorn  is  not.  If  in  thefe 
low  lituations  it  is  meant  to  plant  trees  along  with  the  fence, 
either  in  hedge  rows  or  belts,  the  dry  foils  fhould,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  be  planted  with  oak,  alh,  elm,  plane-tree,  chefnut, 
beech,  See.  and  the  moid  parts  with  poplars,  arid  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  willows  ; by  fuch  means  the  whole  will  thrive, 
and  in  a fhort  time  become  valuable  to  the  proprietor. 
In  the  upland  and  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  unlefs  the 
foil  is  wet  indeed,  the  hedge  plants  fhould  confid  either 
entirely  of  beeches,  or  a mixture  of  beech  and  larch  ; the  lad 
is  known,  as  has  been  feen  above,  to  anfvver  well  in  thefe  ex- 
pofed fituations,  and  not  only  endures  planting  and  clipping 
without  injury,  but  thrives  remarkably  under  thefe  opera- 
tions ; where  the  foil,  however,  is  wet  or  fpongy,  a different 
defeription  of  plants  fhould  be  ufed  ; willows  of  different 
kinds,  poplars,  birch,  or  alder,  will  then  be  found  the  bed, 
and  ought,  in  preference  to  every  other,  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
By  thus  adapting  the  plants  to  the  foil  and  climate,  few 
plans  of  inclofure  will  prove  abortive  in  any  fituations  fo  far 
as  the  fencing  it  is  concerned. 

Expence  of  performing  the  Worh. — It  is  obvious  that  this 
mud  be  extremely  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fitu- 
ation  and  other  cii’cumltances  ; but  it  will  feldom  be  very 
jreat  where  due  care  is  taken  in  the  direction  and  execution 


of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  neceffary  materials  are  capable  of: 
being  had  near  at  hand,  and  in  fufficient  abundance. 

From  the  perufal  of  the  different  furveys  now  in  poffcfilon 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  would  appear,  that,  in 
almod  every  county  throughout  the  kingdom,  confiderable 
trafts  of  the  foil  are  incloled  ; and  that  many  plans  of  ad- 
ditional inclofures,  to  a very  confiderable  extent,  are  nowin 
contemplation.  The  furveyors  appointed  by  the  Board  are 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  fydem,  which  they 
reprefent  as  fo  beneficial  in  its  coniequences,  that  in  many 
cafes  the  value  of  the  property  has  been  thereby  increafed 
in  a fourfold  proportion,  and,  in  fotne  well-authenticated  in- 
dances, confiderably  more.  The  inclofing  fences  at  pre- 
fent  in  ufe  are  of  great  variety  ; and  a part  of  them,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  have  been  made  of  late  years,  executed  in 
a handfome  fubdantial  manner,  uniting  at  once  the  import- 
ant points  of  (belter,  inclofure,  and  ornament.  The  ap- 
pearance of  thefe,  owing  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
they  are  managed,  convey  to  the  mind  the  flronged  ideas  of 
permanent  and  valuable  improvement.  The  different  kinds  of 
done-walls,  by  having  a broad  foundation  funk  deep  enough 
in  the  earth  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  froil,  tapering 
gradually  upwards,  and  fecured  at  top  with  a proper  coping, 
are  found  to  lad  many  years,  with  but  very  flight  repairs. 
The  hedges,  from  the  circumdance  of  their  being  planted  at 
a proper  feafon,  the  plants  made  ufe  of  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  and  afterwards  kept  in  order  by  regular 
weeding  and  trimming,  are  of  immenfe  value,  and  form  the 
mod  beautiful  and  lading  fences  that  can  be  imagined. 
Many  other  deferiptions  of  fences  are  equally  perfect  and  va- 
luable ; but  though  thefe  circumhances  are  mentioned  with 
much  fatisfaftion,  and  mud  give  pleafure  to  every  perfon 
who  feels,  or  has  the  fmalled  intered  in  the  improvement  or 
welfare  of  his  country,  it  is  with  pain  remarked,  that  in 
too  many  indances  the  fydem  of  inclofing  is  extremely 
defeftive  ; and  much  lefs  folicitude  has  been  (hewn  to  fecure 
and  unite  the  whole  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  than 
the  importance  of  the  fubjefl  deferves.  To  confine  the 
dock  feems,  in  too  many  in  (lances,  to  have  been  the  foie 
objeA  ; while  the  weightier  matters  of  fhelter,  both  for  the 
dock  and  padure,  feparation  of  foils,  feparation  of  dock, 
and  many  other  points  of  equal  importance,  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  In  too  many  indances,  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  natural  circumdances  of  the  foil  intended  to 
be  inclofed.  High  inacceffible  walls,  belts  or  flips  of  plant- 
ing, and  hedge  rows  of  trees,  being  very  often  met  with  in 
the  lowed  and  warmed  fituations,  where  little  or  no  fhelter 
is  neceffary  ; while  in  the  hills  and  uplands,  and  along  the 
fea-coad,  where  fhelter  is  indifpenfable,  both  for  the  dock 
and  padure,  and  where  its  advantages  are  incalculable,  the 
fence  very  often  conlids  of  a naked  done  wall,  which,  though 
it  may,  and  indeed  does  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  confining  the 
dock,  poffeflfes  no  other  advantage  ; and  many  tradls  of  im- 
menfe extent,  the  value  of  which  might  be  improved  in  a 
tenfold  proportion  by  hedges  and  belts  of  planting,  exhibit 
a naked  bleak  appearance,  and  continue  expofed  to  every 
blad.  The  lofs  and  difadvantage  attending  this  injudicious 
mode  of  inclofing  are  (Irikingly  obvious.  In  the  iow  warm 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  land  is  of  immenfe  value, 
much  of  it  is  occupied  by  fences  which  the  nature  of  the 
(ituation  does  not  require,  while  in  the  more  elevated  and  ex- 
pofed parts,  where  fhelter  is  the  fine  qua  non  of  improvement, 
and  where  the  land  occupied  by  the  fence  is,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  of  fmall  value,  the  fence,  in  place  of  affording 
the  neceffary  fhelter  both  to  the  dock  and  padure,  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  inclofing  the  field.  Under 
fuch  circumdances,  the  padure  will  for  the  moil  part  be 
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fcanty  ; and  neither  a breeding  nor  a feeding  flock  will  make 
half  the  progrefs  upon  it  that  they  ufually  do  in  cafes  where 
they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  complete  fhelter.  A defeft  equally 
injurious  to  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  and  highly  inimical 
to  permanent  improvement,  feems  alfo  to  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials  of  which  inclofures  are  generally 
made.  In  every  infiance  where  circumftances  will  admit  of 
it,  prefent  ufis  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  united  with  dura- 
bility in  the  formation  of  every  fence  ; an  attention  to  this 
is,  however,  too  often  totally  wanting,  both  with  proprie- 
tors and  farmers  Provided  the  prefent  purpofe  is  anfwered, 
future  confequences  are  difregarded;  and  neither  a knowledge 
of  the  perilhable  nature  of  the  materials  made  ufe  of,  which 
daily  experience  prefents  to  their  view,  nor  the  frequent  and 
heavy  expences  to  which  they  are  put  for  repairs,  have  been 
Jufficient  to  make  them  alter  their  fyftem.  Among!!  thefe 
perifhable  fences  are  to  be  ranked  the  different  kinds  of 
earthen  and  mud  walls,  of  turf,  of  turf  and  Hone,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  wooden  fences,  comprehending  the 
different  kinds  of  paling,  dead  hedges,  See.  It  is  added, 
alfo,  that  the  ancient  cuftom  of  iucloling  fields  with 
high  earthen  banks  or  mounds,  fometimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  a paling  on  the  top,  which  prevailed 
formerly  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  which  is  now 
purfued  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  though  it  did  very 
well  as  a rude  effay  in  the  way  of  improvement,  when 
other  modes  of  inclofing  were  either  unknown  or  imperfetlly 
underftood,  and  might  for  a time  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
either  of  confining  the  grazing  flock  while  the  field  was 
in  pafture,  or  protecting  the  corn  crops  when  it  was  under 
tillage,  is  perhaps  the  worft  and  moil  perilhable  of  all  in- 
clofing fences.  After  being  reared  with  much  labour,  and 
committing  a theft  upon  the  adjoining  furface,  which  is 
pared  off  to  a confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide,  it  remains 
but  a very  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  in  a perfect  flate  ; 
indeed,  from  the  moment  it  is  made  it  begins  to  decay  : 
and  the  operation  of  the  weather  upon  it,  for  a few  years, 
renders  it  ufelefs  as  a fence.  Accordingly  in  many  parts 
of  the  ifland  the  remnants  of  fuch  fences  are  met  with, 
which,  though  they  were  originally  of  confiderable  height, 
and  to  appearance  flrong  and  formidable,  are  now  fo  com- 
pleatly  beat  down  and  levelled  by  the  adtion  of  the  weather, 
as  to  render  it  in  fome  cafes  a matter  of  difficulty  for  the 
curious  to  trace  their  foundations,  or  the  direction  in  which 
they  formerly  ran.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  walls  formed 
entirely  of  turf,  or  a mixture  of  turf  and  flone.  Thefe, 
though  made  at  confiderable  expence,  and,  as  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  by  robbing  the  neighbouring  furface,  are 
equally  perifhable  as  the  fimple  earthen  mound.  Upon 
whole  farms,  and  even  eftates,  that  were  formerly  inclofed 
with  turf,  or  flone  and  turf  walls,  nothing  now  remains  but 
their  veftiges,  which,  while  they  exhibit  a flriking  proof 
of  their  perifhable  nature,  afford  at  the  fame  time  a fa- 
lutary  leffon  to  proprietors  and  others,  to  beware  of  fuch 
temporary  expedients  ; as,  however  cheap  fuch  fences  may 
be  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  their  bell  flate  they  are  but  im- 
perfect, and  in  the  end  are  the  worft  and  moft  expenfive  of 
any.  An  equal  defeCt,  it  is  afferted,  prevails  in  many  in- 
Itances  where  the  inclofing  fence  is  entirely  of  flone.  When 
the  walls,  in  place  of  having  a good  foundation  fufficiently 
removed  beyond' the  reach  of  froft,  broad  at  bottom,  ta- 
pering gradually  upwards,  and  finifhed  at  top  with  a fub- 
flantial  coping  of  flag-ftones  and  lime  or  turf,  fo  formed 
as  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  building,  are  in  many  in- 
ftances  built  upon  the  plain  furface,  with  fcarce  any  taper 
towards  the  top,  and  without  any  coping  at  all,  except 


perhaps  a flight  one  of  turf,  which  foon  moulders  away, 
and,  if  the  wall  is  built  with  lime  or  clay,  permits  the 
moilture  to  foak  down  and  deflroy  it.  The  fame  impro- 
vidence and  want  of  judgment  difeovers  itfelf  in  carrying 
thefe  walls  through  every  kind  of  foil,  wet  as  well  as 
dry.  In  the  formation  of  extenfive  inclofures,  it  very  often 
happens  that  a part  of  the  line  in  which  the  inclofing  fence- 
is  to  run  is  wet  and  fpouty  ; in  place  of  paying  attention  to 
that  circumftance,  difeontinuing  the  wall  where  the  dry 
land  terminates,  and  either  attempting  to  lay  the  fpouty 
parts  dry  by  draining,  or  plant  a hedge  of  willows,  poplars, 
or  other  plants  adapted  to  wet  foils  upon  the  furfaCe,  the 
wall  is  too  frequently  continued  through  the  whole.  The 
confequence  (as  may  very  naturally  be  expedited)  is,  that  the 
wall,  for  want  of  a folid  dry  foundation,  foon  tumbles  down, 
or  is  continually  needing  repairs.  Along  with  this  inatten- 
tion to  the  fhape  of  .walls,  confiderable  lofs  arifes  from 
building  them  with  round,  or  what  are  termed  land-ftones.- 
Thefe,  from  their  fhape,  are  incapable  of  prefenting  a fut- 
ficient  extent  of  furface  to  each  other  to  bind  them,  or 
give  liability  to  the  building,  by  which  means  it  feldom 
lails  long,  though  clay,  or  even  lime  is  made  ufe  of.  The 
practice  of  mixing  clay  is  particularly  inexpedient,  as  in 
general  the  firft  winter’s  froft,  or  a long  continued  feries  of 
wet  weather,  faturates  the  clay  fo  completely,  that  the  wall 
fvvells,  burfts,  and  is  thrown  down.  And  the  practice  of 
inclofing  with  the  different  kinds  of  dead  hedges  and  palings1 
is  productive  of  equal  lofs  both  to  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity. Were  thefe  fences  made  to  anfwer  only  a tem- 
porary purpofe,  fuch  as  protecting  a young  hedge,  See.  See . 
the  lofs  would  not  be  great,  as  their  original  value  is 
fmall,  and,  long  before  they  were  totally  decayed,  the 
hedges  they  were  meant  to  proteft  would  be  fo  far  advanced, 
as  to  make  good  fences  without  their  afiiftance.  From 
the  perufal  ef  the  different  reports,  however,  it  appears 
that  in  many  of  the  Englifh  counties  they  are  reforted  to 
in  cafes  where  permanent  plans  of  inclofing  are  intended,  and* 
are  the  only  fence  made  ufe  of.  The  furveyors  who  have 
noticed  the  practice  are  unanimous  in  their  difapprobation 
of  it,  and  reprefent  the  fences  as  perifhable,  and  in  the 
higheft  degree  expenfive.  In  feveral  whole  diftriCls,  dead 
hedges  of  different  kinds  form  the  only  fence,  and  occafion 
an  annual  expence  upon  the  property  fo  inclofed,  amount- 
ing from  a fifth  to  a tenth  part  of  the  rent.  Nearly  an 
equal  lofs  and  expence  is  incurred  in  inclofing  with  paling  ; 
and  what  adds  to  the  regret  that  arifes  from  the  obfervation 
of  this  ruinous  practice  is,  the  foil  and  climate  in  moft  cafes 
where  it  prevails  are  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  live 
fences.  It  is  evident  that  what  is  faid  above  will  be  con- 
fidered  by  the  public  at  large  as  a reproach,  and  will  be 
felt  as  fuch  by  thofe  concerned.  We  admit  that  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals  ought,  in  every  inftance  where  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  public  welfare,  be  refpedted  ; but  where 
either  their  opinions  or  practices  are  hurtful  to  the  country, 
or  hoftile  to  its  improvement,  they  are  juftly  reprehenfible. 
Forbearance  in  fuch  cafes  is  vice  ; and  though  expofing 
their  faults  may,  in  fome  inftances,.  cover  them  with  fhame, 
yet  the  tafk  is  neceffary  ; and  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
public  upon  the  fubjefi,  has  very  often  the  effedt  of  prevent, 
ing  the  moft  ferious  abufes  and  bringing  about  valuable  im- 
provements. 

Where  wet  ditches  conftitute  the  fence,  either  in  their 
fimple  flate,  or  as  making  a component  part  of  another 
fence,  fuch  as  ditch  and  hedge,  & c.  due  attention  has  in 
very  few  inftances  been  paid  to  fecure  every  advantage  that 
might  be  derived  from  their  ufe,.  Proceeding  without. 

judgment, 


INCLOSING  OF  LAND. 


j u S g iti cn t , tlie  ditches  in  many  counties  are  made  equally 
■deep  and  wide  upon  wet  and  dry  lands,  from  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  the  drainage  of  the  field,  and  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  hedge,  require  a ditch  of  certain  dimenfions. 
In  place  of  laying  ofF  the  field  in  fuch  a llyle  as  to  make 
the  ditches  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  drainage  as  well 
as  inclofure,  they  are  frequently  dug  at  random,  of  an  un- 
common depth  and  width,  with  a high  bank  or  mound  of 
earth  on  the  fide  next  the  field,  fo  llrong  and  thick  that 
no  water  can  find  its  way  through  it.  In  that  way  the 
ditch,  in  place  of  adting  as  an  open  drain  for  carrying  off  the 
water  from  the  adjacent  fields,  adts  as  a kind  of  barrier  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  away ; .while,  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  level  and  outlet,  when  once  filled  it  becomes  a kind 
of  refervoir ; and  by  continuing  filled  with  water  three 
parts  of  the  year,  chills  the  roofs  of  the  incloiing  hedge 
plants  fo  much,  that  they  either  perifh  entirely,  or  remain 
fmall,  Hinted,  and  tiifeafed.  In  this  place  it  may  be  necef- 
4ary  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  ditches  as  open  drains  has  in 
many  inftances  been  completely  mifunderftood.  In  moll  of 
the  old  inclofures  they  were  thought  valuable  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  they  were  capable  of  con- 
taining, without  confidering  whether  they  were  fo  fituated 
.as  to  convey  that  water  to  a proper  outlet.  In  the  Reports 
of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Stirling,  thefe  deep  and  wide 
ditches  are  deferibed,  and  their  defebls  noticed  : in  the 

former  county  they  are  from  fix  to  eight  feet  wide,  and 
of  a proportionable  depth  ; and  in  the  latter,  they  are  in 
many  cafes  upwards  of  twelve  feet  wide.  The  quantity  of 
valuable  ground  occupied  in  that  way,  over  fuels  extenfive 
diltridls,  mutt  be  immenfe ; and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
injury  done  to  the  hedges  from  their  roots  being  chilled, 
and  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  having  a tradl  of  coun- 
try fo  much  cut  and  interfered  by  thefe  canals  during 
winter,  which  prevents  all  paffage  through  them,  and  the 
danger  of  weak  horfes  or  cattle,  or  even  unfortunate  tra- 
vellers, who  mittake  their  road  in  the  dark,  falling  into 
them  (circumftances  which  unfortunately  too  often  occur), 
together  with  the  expence  of  making  fuels  deep  excava- 
tions, it  will  readily  appear  that  the  praffice  is  bad,  and 
that  every  purpofe  both  of  di-ainage  and  inclofure  might  be 
anfvvered,  at  perhaps  a fourth  part  of  the  expence,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  rifles  or  inconveniences  we  have  mentioned. 
See  Fence  and  Hedge;. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  in  many  parts  the  defedlive  me- 
thod of  rearing  and  managing  the  hedges  is  no  lefs  ltriking. 
In  place  of  making  the  whole  hedge  of  one  kind  of  plants 
fuited  to  the  natui'e  of  the  foil,  and  fuch  as,  when  arrived  at 
a certain  age,  are  capable  of  making  a good  fence,  the  in- 
clofure is  frequently  furrounded  with  a motley  mixture  of 
(hrubs,  many  of  which,  even  in  their  moft  perfedl  ttate,  are 
unfit  for  making  a fence  ; while  others,  though  they  might 
have  anfvvered  that  purpofe  pretty  well  if  the  whole  fence 
had  been  made  with  them,  yet,  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
being  mixed  with  others,  which  not  only  come  into  leaf,  but 
alfo  (hake  their  leaves  at  a different  feafon,  both  hurt  each 
other’s  growth,  are  offenfive  to  the  eye,  and  take  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country.  Such,  however,  are  the 
fences  in  fome  parts  of  the  fine  ft  counties  in  England,  where, 
upon  the  top  of  a high  bank  that  has  been  raifed  by  robbing 
the  adjoining  ground  of  its  foil,  a motley  hedge,  confitting 
of  various  plants,  is  met  with,  full  of  gaps  filled  up  with 
{tones  or  dead  wood,  forming  a very  infufficient  fence,  either 
for  the  purpofe  of  confining  the  ftock  while  the  field  is  in 
pafture,  or  of  protefting  the  crops  while  it  is  under  tillage. 
In  other  cafes,  when  the  plants  of  which  the  hedge  confifts 


are  of  one  kind,  it  too  often  happens,  that  they  are  by  to® 
means  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.  For  example,  in 
incloiing  a large  field  where  a part  of  the  line  of  fence  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  a part  of  it  wet  and  fwampy,  in  place  of 
planting  quicks  or  white-thorns  upon  the  dry  fpaces,  and 
willows,  poplars,  birches,  or  fuch  plants  as  thrive  in  damp 
Situations  upon  the  wet  parts,  the  whole  field  is  often  fur- 
rounded  with  thorns,  greatly  to  the  hurt  of  the  proprietor 
and  occupier  ; as  upon  the  dry  land  the  thorns,  thrive,  and 
in  a few  years  make  a good  fence,  while  upon  the  wet  parts 
they  either  fail  entirely  or  are  good  for  nothing  ; whereas, 
with  a little  judgment  in  accommodating  the  plants  to  the 
foil,  planting  quicks  upon  the  dry  land,  and  willows,  poplars, 
&c.  upon  the  fpouty  and  fwampy  parts,  ti  e whole  would 
thrive,  and  there  woujd  be  no  defect  in  the  line  of  inclofure. 
To  this  mittake  (a  want  of  judgment  in  accommodating  the 
plants  to  the  foil)  arc  to  be  added  the  defefls  which  com- 
monly take  place  in  the  after-management  and  training  of 
hedges.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  whole,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  the  plants  of  which  hedges  are  made,  if 
left  to  themfelves  without  pruning  or  weeding,  run  up  to  a 
ccnfiderable  height,  grow  broad  and  bufhy  at  top,  and  be- 
come open  and  naked  at  bottom.  To  prevent  this  there  is 
no  remedy  known,  but  that  of  cutting  over  the. main  ttem-s 
of  the  plants  of  which  the  hedge  confifts,  after  they  have 
attained  a certain  height,  and  pruning  or  trimming  the  la- 
teral branches  in  fuch  a way  as  to  prefer.ve  the  hedge  thick 
and  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  give  it  a gradual  taper  to- 
wards the  top.  But  in  place  of  this  management,  the 
hedge,  in  molt  inftances,  after  being  planted,  is  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  and  neither  weeding,  pruning,  nor  indeed  any 
other  attention  bellowed  upon  it : in  that  way  a number 
of  the  plants  are  either  choked  by  weeds,  or  remain  in  a 
dwarf  ttunted  ttate  i and  fuch  as  furvive  this  ufage  are 
allowed  to  fhoot  up  at  random,  and  foon  attain  a great  height 
without  being  ufeful  as  a fence,  and  by  the  fpreading  of 
their  branches  at  top,  not  only  become  naked  and  open  be- 
low, but  cover  three  times  the  fpace  of  ground  that  hedges 
differently  kept  ufually  do. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  in  regard  to  the  diredlions 
of  the  inclofing  fences,  that  they  fliould  run  up  the  tides, 
and  immediately  acrofs  the  tops  of  the  elevations,  by  which 
their  heights  are  in  appearance  confiderably  increafed. ' But 
in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  better  to  carry  them  in  an  oblique 
manner  acrofs,  as  affording  greater  advantage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges  and  in  producing  fhelter  and  (hade.  They 
have  in  common  the  moil  beneficial  effefts  in  the  level  and 
valley  lands,  when  they  are  placed  in  a parallel  direction  to 
the  riling  grounds,  and  when  they  interfecl  cue  another  at 
right  angles,  and  where  the  inclofures  approach  nearly  to 
perfect  fquares.  See  Fence  and  Hedge. 

In  addition  to  the  various  advantages  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,  the  incloiing  of  land  enables  the  farmer 
to  adt  as  is  the  molt  fuitable  and  convenient  in  refpedt  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  different  crops,  as  well  aS  to  purfue 
various  other  plans  of  good  hufbandry  that  could  not  other- 
wife  be  attempted. 

In  cafes  where  farms  are  to  be  inclofed,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  begin  with  having  a furvey  and  plan  made,  that 
they  may  thereby  be  divided  and  proportioned  out  with 
greater  propriety  and  precifion,  fo  as  to  render  them  pleading 
to  the  eye  and  convenient  to  the  farmer  ; and  if  there  be 
places  of  refidence  upon  them,  the  whole  of  each  may  be 
made  to  become  ornamental  to  the  refidences,  by  a judicious 
difpofition  of  the  hedges  and  plantations.  And  when 
there  are  different  farms,  they  fhould  be  io  divided,  that 
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the  dwelling"  of  each  tenant  may  be  as  contiguous  to  his 
fend  as  conveniency  will  admit  of,  in  order  to  prevent 
length  of  carriage,  and  to  facilitate  attendance,  labour,  &c. 
See  Wafle  Land. 

INCOGNITA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  is  a term  which  lias 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
found  imbedded  in  the  llrata  of  the  earth,  from  the  circum- 
ftan.ee  of  their  not  agreeing',  when  examined  with  fufneient 
care  to>  minutely  diferiminate,  with  the  known  exi fling  fpecies 
to  which  they  bear  a refemblance  in  many  inftances  : it  has 
been  thought  by  many  late  natural!  fts,  that  all  the  re  li  quia 
of  the  ftrata  are  incognita,  or  belong  to  extinft  and  unknown  • 
races:  of  organic  beings,  fometimes  called  the  primitive 
creation,  and  the  antediluvians?  out  not  with  propriety, 
becaufe  the  animals  ana'  plants  that  exifted’  before  Noah’s 
flood  were  of  the  very  fame  kind  as* we  now  have. 

INCOGNITO,  a term  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
ufed  when  a perfon  is'  in  any  place  where  he  would  not 
be  known  ;■  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes, 
or  great  men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  ilreets,  with- 
out their  ordinary  train,  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  dif- 
tinclion  and  quality  ; or  when  they  travel  without  their  pro- 
per titles. 

The  grandees  in  Italy  make  a common  cuftom  of  walk- 
ing the  ilreets  incognito  ; and  always  take  it  amifs,  on 
fuch  occafion,  when  people  pay  their  compliments  to  them. 
It  is  not  barely  to  prevent  their  being  known  that  they 
take  thefe  meafures,  but  becaufe  they  would  not  be  treated 
with  ceremony,  nor  receive  the  honours  due  to  their 
rank. 

When  the  horfes  in  princes,  -cardinals,  and  ambaffadors 
coaches  have  no  taffels,  which  they  call  Jiocchi,  and  the  cur- 
tains, which  they  call  handinelk,  are  difawn,  they  are  reputed 
to  be  incognito  ; and  nobody  that  meets  them  is  obliged  to 
Hop,  or  make  his  honours  to  them.- 

The  cardinals  alfo,  when  they  would  be  incognito,  leave 
off  the  red  hat. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  burnt  or 
con  famed. 

Metals  melt,  Hones  calcine,  and  are  yet  incombuftible. 
Cloth  made  of  lapis  amianthus  (fee  Amianthus)  has  been- 
deemed  incomb uftible  : it  is  cleaned  by  fire,  but  not  burnt. 
See  Asbestos,  and  Linum  Incomliftwile., 

Incombustible  Lint,  a name  given  by  authors  to -a-  pecu- 
liar kind  of  afbellos,  or  earth  flax,  which  never  is  formed  into 
compadl  maffes  as  the  other  fpecies  are,  but  is  always  found 
in  loofe  filaments,  and  thole  of  a very  flexible  nature,,  and 
extremely  lit  to  work. 

Thi  s is  a kind  of  albedos,  wholly  different  from  the  fpecies 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found,  fo  far  as.  is  yet  known, 
only  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aciuntore,  near  the  Highlands.  See  Asbestos, 
and  Linum  Incnmbujlibile . 

The  fabricating  a cloth  of  this  fubftance  has  not  yet  been 
attempted  ; but  Mr.  Wilfon,  who  firfl  difeovered  it,  bad 
fome  of  it  fpun  into  yarn,  which  gives  proof  that  the  other 
is  practicable.  Phil.  Tranf.  IT  276  p.  1005.. 

Incombustible's,  Simple,  in  Chenujlry , are  thofe  whofe 
eharafterillic  property  is  a ftrong  tendency  to  unite  to 
oxygen  : the  combination  is  not  accompanied  by  the  emiflion 
of  heat  and  light,  and  the  compounds  formed  are  capable  of 
fupporting  combuftion.  (See  Supporters.)  Only  two 
fubdances  poffefs  this  character,  nameiy,  Azot  and  Muri- 
atic Acicl,  which  fee. 

Incombustible.  Woadfm  Natural  Hi/lory,  Dr.  Grew,  in 
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his  Catalogue  of  the  Rarities  in  Grefham  College,  p.  269, 
mentions  pieces  of  wood  half  petrified,  which  held  in  the 
fire  become  red  like  a coal,  but  do  not  flame  or  frnoak. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a term  in  Geometry,  ufed 
where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other,  have  no  com- 
mon meafure,  how  fmail  foever,  that  will  exactly  meafure 
them  both. 

In  the  general,,  two  quantities  are  faid  to  Be  incommen- 
furable, when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  both  ; or,  when  thofe  quantities  are  not 
to  one  another  as  unity  to  a rational  number  ; or  as  one 
rational  number  to  another.  See  Commensurable. 

The  fide  of  a fquare  is  incommenfurable  to  the  diagonal, 
as  is  demonilrated  by  Euclid  ; but  it  is  commenfurable  in 
power,  the  fquare  of  the  diagonal  being  equal  to  twice  the 
Iquare  of  the  fide.- 

Pappus,  lib.  iv.  prob.  17,  fpeaks  alfo  of  incommenfurable 
angles.  Surfaces  which  cannot  be  meafured  by  a common 
fur-face,  are  a fo  faid  to  be  incommenfurable  in  power.  See 
lit  O PH  a N T ix  e P roll  cm  S'. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubfid  with 
another  without  dedroyine  it. 

J a. 

rl  hus,  cold  and  heat  are  incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjeft  j. 
the  drongell  overcoming  and  expelling  the  weaked. 

Incompatible  Benefices,  in  Law,  are  thofe  which  cannot 
be  retained  together,  if  they  be  with  cure,  and  of  a parti- 
cular value  in  the  king’s  books.  See  Chaplain. 

INCOMPLEX  Opposition.  See  Opposition. 

INCOMPOSIT,  in  Mafic,  is  a term- ufed  by  Euclid  io- 
exprefs  luck  intervals  in  certain-  Greek  fcales-ef  mafic,  as- 
ref  tilted*  or' were  required  to  make  up  the  whole  diateffaron 
or  minor  fourth.  In  the  chromatic  molle,  the  incompofit 
interval,  which,  withwtwo  Triental  Difs  (fee  that  ar- 
ticle), Is  requireoLto  complete  the  tetrachord,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  a fourth  and  two-thirds  of  a major  tone,  is 
1845  X + 3J/.4-  16  in,  or  184.61678  X -f  4/  + 16  m,  its 
common  logarithm  is  .9091629*4502,  and  in- thofe  of  Euler 
or  decimals  of  the  o&ave  •503:755,  and  it  contains  16.83-71 7 
major-*  commas.  According  to  Holder’s  treatife,  ill  edit, 
ps-io i , tliis  iucompofit  interval  was  rated  by  Euclid  to  con- 
tain “ a tone  and  half  and  a third  part  of  a tone,”  which 
i y r | T,  but  this  is  190.62071  X -f  4/  + 16  m,  and  differs 
more  than  half  a comma  from  the  above,  and  is- one  among 
the  many  inftances  in  which  it  will  appear,  that  even  this, 
prince  of  mathematicians  had  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
comparative  values  of  furd  cr  fractional  mulical  intervals,, 
to  which  the  modem  invention  of  logarithms-  has- opened- 
fo  eafy  a road.  See  Interval. 

Imeomjposi.T  of  the  Chromatic  Scfcuplum,  in  the  Greek  Mufic 4 
is-  the  excefs  of  the  fourth  above  one-fixth  part  of  a major 
tone,  which  in  Mr.  Farey’s  notation  is  2vgjl  4-  4 ~f  4. 
19??;,  or  219.38322  X -f  4 f 4-  19  m,  its  common  loga- 
rithm is  .8921121.0420,  its  Euler’s  log.  = .558597,  sn(-i  it 
contains  19.99746  major  commas.  Euclid  is  faid  to  have 
reprefented  this  incompofit  interval  as  being  feven  cf  his 
diefis  quadranialis,  or  1 5 T,  which,  however,  is  1,82.072862. 
X 4-  3/  -j-.  16  m,  and  consequently  differs  more  tlian  three 
commas  from  it : another  inftanee  of  what  has  been  obferved 
above.  See  Interval. 

Incqmeosit  of  the  Diatonic  Molls-,  is  the  excefs  of  tlie 
fourth  above  i j-  major  tone,  which  is  72  X 4-  ilf  4-  61  iny 
oe  71.927136  X 4-  2 f -f-  6 m : its  common  logarithm  is 
.9-645781.7767,  and  its  Euler’s  or  binary  log.  = .117671, 
and  it  contains  6.56564  major  commas..  Euclid  ftates  this 
to  be  equal  to  three  quadrantal  diefcs,  but  which  is  f T,  or 
5 ' 7,8.07  2865 
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"8.072865  X + / + 7 m>  an(i  differs  more  than  half  a comma 
from  the  above. 

IkcompoSit  Ditone  of  the  Enharmonic  Genus,  is  the  excefs 
of  a fourth  above  half  a tone  major,  or  3" -7-  8 x/2,  which 
i*  202  2 +4/  + I? \ m,  or  202.00393  S + 4/  + 17  m, 
whofe  common  logarithm  is  .9006375.2462,  and  its  Euler’s 
log.  = .330076,  and  it  contains  18.41741  major  commas. 

INCOMPOSITE  Numbers  are  the  fame  with  what 
Euclid  calls  prime  numbers.  See  Prime  and  Number. 

INCOMPOSTO,  Ital.  uncompounded,  which  fee. 

INCONCINNOUS,  in  Mafic.  Difcords  are  diftinguiffied 
into  concinnous  and  inconcinnous  intervals  ; the  concinnous 
are  fuch  as  are  practicable  and  fit  for  mufic,  having  a good 
effeft  when  combined  with  concords  according  to  the  rules 
of  harmony.  The  other  difcords  that  can  have  no  admiffion 
in  mufic  are  called  inconcinnous,  as  being  out  of  proportion, 
tmd  making  no  part  of  the  fcale.  (See  Discord  and  Pro- 
portion.) Sy items,  in  ancient  mufic,  are  alfo  divided  into 
concinnous  and  inconcinnous  ; a fyftem  is  faid  to  be  concin- 
nous, or  regularly  divided,  when  the  parts  confidered  as 
fimple  intervals  are  concinnous,  that  is,  when  fingly  ufed 
in  melody,  or  combined  in  harmony. 

Inconcinnous  Intervals,  according  to  M.  Henfling,  are 
fuch  as  are  a comma  flatter  or  fharper  than  perfeft ; fuch 
are  alfo  called  deficient  or  redundant,  or  comma-deficient 
and  comma-redundant  intervals,  and  are  marked  with  a grave 
or  an  acute  accent,  as  3'  or  4'.  Dr.  Callcott  obferves,  in 
the  Overend  MS.  vol.  vi.  p.  92.  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Inilitution,  that  of  the  fix  inconcinnous  intervals  3', 
6',  4'  and  3',  6',  and  5',  the  3',  5'  and  6',  4'  are  ufed  in  har- 
mony, but  the  3'  and  6'  only  in  the  melody  of  modern 
mufic.  Of  the  inconcinnous  fcale  of  Ariitides,  an  account 
is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  201  of  the  manufcripts  above  quoted. 

Inconcinnous  Syflem.  See  System. 

INCONSONANCE,  in  Mufic,  is  of  the  fame  import 
nearly  with  difionance,  or  a jarring  and  unpleafant  found. 

INCONTINENCE  of  Urine  implies,  in  Surgery,  an 
inability  of  retaining  this  fluid  in  the  bladder,  fo  that  in  forne 
inftances  the  patient’s  water  dribbles  away  inceflantly ; in 
others  only  a frequent  difcharge  of  it  is  made ; but  in  all 
cafes,  the  evacuation  is  quite  involuntary,  and  not  under  the 
controu!  of  the  will. 

Sometimes  the  urine  dribbles  away  continually,  while  the 
patient  not  only  has  no  inclination  to  void  it,  but  even  no 
■fenfation  of  its  being  voided.  In  other  examples,  the  pa- 
tient can  hold  his  water  in  a certain  degree  ; but  the  propen- 
fity  to  evacuate  it  comes  on  fo  frequently,  fuddenly,  and  ir- 
refiftibly,  that  the  bladder  immediately  empties  itfelf,  not- 
withftanding  the  dictates  of  the  will,  and  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  the  contrary.  Another  kind  of  in- 
continence of  urine  only  happens  in  the  night-time,  when 
the  patient  is  afleep. 

Women  are  more  fubjeft  than  men  to  an  incontinence  of 
.urine ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  lefs  frequently 
troubled  with  retentions.  The  reafon  of  this  circumftance 
admits  of  fatisfadlory  explanation,  by  adverting  to  the 
large  fize  and  fnortnefs  of  the  female  urethra,  and  to  the 
general  caufes  depriving  patients  of  the  power  of  containing 
their  urine. 

1.  We  (hall  firff  fpeak  of  the  incontinence  of  urine  attended 
with  a weaknefs  or  paralytic  afteftion  of  the  fphinfter  veficae 
mufcle.  As,  in  this  cafe,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is,  as  it 
were,  conftantly  open,  the  urine  efcapes  through  the  urethra 
immediately  after  it  has  defeeuded  from  the  ureters.  Some- 
times the  weaknefs,  or  paralyfis  of  the  fphinfter  is  entirely 
a local  defeft ; on  other  occaiions,  it  is  merely  a fymptom 
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of  another  general  diforder.  In  the  firff  of  thefe  examples, 
the  affeftion  of  the  fphinfter  is  frequently  the  confequence 
of  a difficult  labour,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has 
fuftained  injury  from  the  long  and  great  preflure  made  upon 
it.  A paralyfis  of  the  fp hinder  may  alfo  be  an  effeft  of  the 
laceration  and  violent  diftention  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  extrading  a ffone  from  this  organ  in  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy. Here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  evil  may 
generally  be  imputed  to  the  mifeondud  of  the  furgeon,  who, 
after  negleding  to  make  a fufficient  divifion  of  the  parts  with 
his  cutting  inftruments,  drags  out  the  ffone  through  the 
inadequate  opening  totis  viril/us.  Indeed,  we  have  feen  fome 
old  greyheaded  operators  whofe  fair  exertion  of  ftrength  has 
been  unequal  to  draw  out  the  ffone,  and  who  have  only  fuc- 
ceeded  by  dint  of  their  weight,  in  other  words,  by  leaning 
backwards  and  hanging  on  the  forceps.  Every  deliberate 
furgeon  who  knows  how  often  lithotomy  proves  fatal  from 
manual  roughnefs  and  violence,  muff  acknowledge  that 
fuch  operators  almoit  deferve  another  kind  of  hanging,  and 
that  the  tumble  backwards  to  which  they  are  commonly  ex- 
pofed,  would  hardly  be  a fufficient  punifhment  for  their 
awkwardnefs  and  ignorant  barbarity.  It  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  the  furgeon  to  make  an  ample  and  direct  opening 
into  the  bladder,  he  ought  to  draw  out  the  ffone  in  a flow 
and  gentle  manner,  fo  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
parts  to  yield  as  much  as  poffible. 

Much  danger,  and  ferious  injury  of  the  reck  of  the 
bladder,  are  Jikewife  frequently  afcribable  to  the  ffone  being 
forcibly  extracted  with  its  long  axis  acrofs  the  wound.  So 
zealous  and  eager  are  many  operators,  that  when  once  they 
get  hold  of  the  calculus,  they  never  let  it  go  again,  whatever 
may  be  the  pofition  in  which  it  is  gralped.  Fearful  of 
lofing  time,  or  perhaps  of  never  being  able  to  feize  the 
foreign  body  again,  they  keep  faff  hold,  and  are  only  able 
to  effeft  the  extraction  by  the  molt  awkward  and  unwar- 
rantable violence.  (See  Lithotomy.)  The  prefent  kind  of 
incontinence  of  urine  is  often  a confequence  of  the  debility 
incident  to  old  age.  Sometimes  the  diforder  proceeds  from 
the  deftruftion  of  the  fphinfter  mufcle  by  ulceration. 
Inftances  occalionally  prefent  themfelvcs  where  an  analogous 
incontinence  of  urine  happens  from  congenital  malformation, 
the  fluid  efcaping  through  a preternatural  opening,  which  is 
unprovided  with  any  fphinfter.  The  complaint  may  be  at- 
tendant as  a fymptom  upon  all  other  difeafes,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  lofs  of  fenfation,  lethargic  complaints,  de- 
lirium, or  extreme  debility  ; it  is  frequently  induced  by  apo- 
plexy, and  injuries  and  difeafes  of  the  vertebne  and  facrum. 

Although  the  infirmity  is  not  in  itfelf  attended  with  dan- 
ger, it  occaiions  confiderable  inconvenience.  The  conftant 
dribbling  of  the  urine  keeps  the  patient’s  clothes  continually 
wet,  produces  a very  unpleafant  fmell,  and  gives  rife  to  in- 
flammation, excoriation,  and  ulceration  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

It  deferves  remembrance,  that  in  women,  and  perfons'of 
advanced  age,  a miftake  may  eafily  be  made  concerning  the 
real  nature  of  the  cafe.  What  is  frequently  fuppofed  to  be 
in  elderly  people  an  incontinence  of  urine,  is,  in  faft,  often 
quite  the  contrary,  namely,  a retention  of  urine,  accom- 
panied by  a paralyfis  of  the  bladder.  When  this  receptacle 
is  full,  foine  urine  always  makes  its  efcape  againft  the  will  of 
the  patient,  and  at  length  fuch  involuntary  diicharge  becomes 
incetfant,  in  confequence  of  the  bladder  remaining  conti- 
nually full.  With  regard  to  females,  who,  after  difficult 
labours,  are  afflifted  with  an  inability  of  retaining  their 
water,  praftitioners  generally  conclude  without  hefitation, 
that  the  infirmity  is  dependant  upon  a paralyfis  of  the 
fphinfter  mufcle,  while  it  not  unfrequently  proceeds  from 
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a fiftutous  opening,  formed  between  the  bladder  and  vagina, 
in  confequence  of  a flough,  or  ulceration. 

In  cafes  where  the  wcaknefs  or  paralyfis  of  the  fphin&er 
veficx  is  altogether  a local  affection,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal employment  of  tonics  and  ftimulants  is  indicated. 
The  following  plans  and  remedies  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs  : — bathing  the  feet  and  parts  about  the  pubes 
"with  cold  water;  introducing  cold  injeftions  into  the  bladder; 
laying  in  the  vagina  a Iponge,  which  has  been  filled  with 
cold  water  ; pumping  cold  fpring  water  upon  the  pubes  and 
perineum  ; giving,  every  four  hours,  half  a drachm  of  alum 
with  ten  grains  of  gumarabic;  ufmg  as  a lotion,  which  is 
to  be  applied  externally,  or  within  the  vagina  by  means  of  a 
fponge,  a liquor  compofed  of  wine,  brandy,  and  a decoftion 
of  altringent  herbs ; exhibiting  bark  internally  ; applying 
a blifter  upon  the  facrum,  or  perineum,  repeatedly  ; giving 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
with  fome  lac  amygdala  ; placing  the  parts  about  the  pubes 
in  a fliower  bath  ; electricity  ; frequently  rubbing  the  fpine 
and  facrum  with  a Itimulating  liniment,  compofed  of  cocoa, 
butter,  and  the  oils  of  lavender  and  nutmegs,  or  elie  of 
liartfhorn  and  fpiritus  ferpilli ; admin i tiering  chalybeates, 
&c. 

Whenever  the  weaknefs  or  paralyfis  of  the  fphindter  veficee 
occurs,  merely  as  a fymptom  of  another  difeafe,  the  fir  ft 
indication  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  this  lalt  affettion  ; and 
then  if  the  paralyfis  of  the  fphindler  fhould  continue,  the 
furgeon  is  to  try  fome  of  the  preceding  tonic  and  Itimulating 
remedies. 

The  long  enumeration  which  we  have  given  of  methods 
which  have  been  praCtifed  with  fuccefs,  may  be  likely  to 
create  indecifion,  with  refpeft  to  fuch  plans  as  claim  the  pre- 
ference. We  have  no  hefitation,  then,  in  declaring  our  be- 
lief, that  the  records  of  furgery,  and  the  lefTons  of  daily 
experience,  are  molt  Itrongly  in  favour  of  applying  blitters 
to  the  facrum,  and  bathing  the  region  of  the  pubes,  and 
the  perineum  with  cold  Ipring  water.  The  efficacy  of 
blilters,  in  this  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  is  furprilingty  dif- 
played  in  a feries  of  fuccefsful  cafes,  related  in  the  Medical 
Obfervations  and  Inquiries.  We  have  alfo  a high  opinion 
of  the  internal  employment  of  the  tin&ure  of  cantharides, 
with  bark  and  fteel  medicines,  efpecially  when  aided  by 
electricity,  or  friftions  of  the  fpine  and  facrum  with  a ftimu- 
latin^  liniment. 

When  the  diforder  proves  incurable,  the  furgeon  always 
has  it  in  his  power  to  recommend  fome  apparatus  for  leffening 
the  inconveniences  with  which  the  patient  is  annoyed.  A 
thing  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  in  male  fubjeCts,  is  a fort 
of  fiafk  or  bottle,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  urine  may  run  into  it,  by  which  means  all  bad  fmell, 
uncleanlinefs,  and  wetnefs  will  be  avoided.  The  flafk  muft 
alfo  be  fo  put  on  as  not  to  be  irkfome  to  the  patient  when 
he  moves  about.  That  which  is  deferibed  in  Juville’s  Traite 
des  Bandages,  confitts  of  three  pieces  ; namely,  an  ivory 
mouth,  an  elaltic  gum-neck,  and  a lilver  body.  The  velfel 
is  fattened  by  means  of  tape  to  a leathern  girt,  which  goes 
round  the  waiit.  The  ivory  mouth  is  round,  and  about 
eighteen  lines  in  diameter.  Its  external  inargin'is  furnifhed 
with  feveral  fmall  apertures,  through  which  the  tapes  are 
intended  to  pafs.  Its  inner  furface  is  flightly  excavated, 
£o  that  it  fits  more  exadtly  on  the  parts  about  the  pubes. 
Its  external  furface  is  a little  convex,  and  provided  with 
a projecting  arm,  which  is  here  and  there  perforated,  and 
is  defigned  for  having  the  elaltic  gum-neck  attached  to  it. 

The  neck  of  the  apparatus  mull  be  made  of  a fingle  piece 
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ef  elaftic  gum,  without  any  fearn,  about  four  or  five  indies 
long,  and  of  fulficient  breadth  to  contain  the  penis.  The 
lower  end  of  this  tube  is  ferewed  to  the  filver  body  of  the 
inftrument.  At  the  top  of  the  ferew  part  of  the  body  are 
three  pins,  which  internally  crofs  each  other,  in  the  form  of 
a (tar,  and  are  intended  to  fupport  a bit  of  fponge  that  is 
put  within  the  neck.  Tn  the  lilver  receptacle  is  a funnel,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a valve.  The  lilver 
part  of  the  inftrument  is  flat,  four  inches  broad,  and  when 
the  apparatus  is  put  on,  always  lies  at  the  infide  of  the  thigh, 
in  a fmall  pocket  made  in  the  patient’s  breeches  for  its  re- 
ception. The  iponge,  in  the  elaltic  tube,  and  the  valvular 
funnel,  in  the  filver  receptacle,  efleftually  prevent  any  re- 
turn and  efcape  of  the  urine,  which  would  otherwife  happen 
when  the  patient  raifes  his  thigh,  or  fits  down.  "When  the 
body  of  the  inftrument  is  full,  it  is  to  be  ferewed  off,  and 
emptied  ; nor  is  there  the  lead  occafion  to  take  off  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus.  On  certain  cccafions  the  patient,  if  he 
choofes,  can  ferew  on  a receptacle  of  larger  fize. 

It  has  been  objected  to  initruments  of  the  preceding 
defeription,  that  they  cannot  be  conliantly  retained  upon 
the  part,  taken  off  and  on,  and  carried  about  by  the  pa- 
tient, without  great  trouble  arid  inconvenience.  Hence 
fome  furgeons  have  given  the  preference  to  an  inftrument, 
whereby  the  penis  and  urethra  may  be  gently  compreffed, 
fo  as  to  retain  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  difeharge  it, 
by  day  or  night,  at  pleafure,  (as  is  afferted,)  with  little 
more  trouble  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  opening  and 
fhutting  the  little,  light,  and  eafy  inftrument  called  a yoke. 
Nuck  was  the  inventor  of  a famous  contrivance  of  this  kind, 
which  is  reprefented  in  the  plates  of  Heilter's  fyftem  of 
furgery,  together  with  another  yoke,  devifed  by  the  latter 
practitioner  himfelf.  See  Tab.  26.  Jigs.  8,  and  9. 

It  is  juitly  remarked  by  modern  writers,  that  the  ju- 
gum  penis  hardly  admits  of  being  worn  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  eredtions  ; and,  in  other  cafes,  the  machine  is 
always  apt  either  to  make  too  little  preffure,  fo  as  not  to 
reltrain  the  urine,  or  elfe  too  much,  fo  as  to  produce 
pain. 

To  female  patients,  the  foregoing  contrivances  are,  of 
courfe,  totally  unadapted,  and,  in  this  fex,  it  is  fomewhat 
difficult  to  obviate  and  diminifh  the  inconveniences  arifing 
from  an  incontinence  of  urine.  Sponge,  which  has  com- 
monly been  introduced  within  the  vulva,  is  of  little  ufe  ; 
for  it  muft  be  taken  out,  and  replaced  again,  exceedingly 
often,  or  elfe,  in  confequence  of  its  becoming  quickly  full 
of  urine,  this  fluid  runs  down  as  fait  as  if  no  means  at  all 
were  taken  to  hinder  fuch  annoyance.  Befides,  when  the 
patient  fits  down,  the  urine  is  partly  preffed  out  of  the 
Iponge,  and,  making  its  efcape,  wets  the  clothes,  and  caufes 
much  uncleanlinefs.  This  circumftance  led  to  the  idea  of 
compreifing  the  female  urethra  again  ft  the  os  pubis,  fo  as  to 
clofe  the  paffage,  and  feveral  initruments  for  this  purpofe 
have  been  invented  and  recommended.  One  of  the  flmpleft 
initruments  of  this  fort  is  a peffary,  which  is  made  very 
convex  on  the  fide  towards  the  os  pubis,  fo  as  to  comprefs 
the  meatus  urinarius  againft  this  bone ; and,  in  order  that, 
the  preffure  may  neither  be  too  powerful  nor  too  feeble,  we 
are  particularly  advifed  to  employ  peffaries  made  of  elaltic 
gum. 

Default  affures  11s,  that  the  objects  in  view  are  belt  ful- 
filled by  an  inftrument,  which  has  a fteel  fpring,  refembling 
that  of  a common  trufs,  and  extending  round  the  pelvis. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  precifely  over  the  fymphyfis 
pubis,  is  a metallic  plate,  from  which  proceeds  downwards 
a long,  narrow,  fomewhat.  curved  piece  of  fteel,  on  the 
5 D lower 
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lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  a pad,  defigned  for  prefling 
the  meatus  urinarius  againil  the  os  pubis.  In  order  that 
tiie  degree  of  preffure  may  be  more  nicely  regulated,  the  long 
fleel  branch  may  be  conitrudled  with  a hinge,  or  joint,  at  its 
middle.  The  upper  part  of  this  piece  of  fleel  Ought  to 
prajefit  a little  beyond  the  lower  portion,  fo  as  to  allow  a 
fcrew  to  be  placed  in  it,  whereby  the  lower  bit  of  fleel, 
and  the  pad  belonging  to  it,  may  be  prelfed,  in  the  requi- 
fite  manner,  towards  the  os  pubis.  (See  Journal  de  Me- 
decine,  tom.  iii. ) A fimilar,  but  apparently  a ftill  more 
commodious  inftrument  of  this  kind,  is  defcribed  by  Le 
Rouge  in  the  Journal  de  Meaecine,  Chirurgie,  et  Pharmacie, 
tom.  lxxvii.  p.  459. 

Experience  alone  can  determine  whether  fuch  inventions 
will  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  Richter  apprehends, 
that  the  conftant  preffure  mull,  at  length,  prove  painful, 
and  that,  if  it  were  not  ftrong,  it  could  not  hinder  the 
urine  from  efcaping.  Reafons  of  this  fort  have  induced 
fome  writers  to  recommend  the  employment  of  a fiaflc,  or 
receptacle  for  the  urine,  as  well  for  female  as  male  pa- 
tients. An  apparatus. has  been  invented,  confiding  of  a 
bandage,  that  pafles  round  the  body,  and  is  provided  with 
an  elaflic  piece  of  tteel  which  defeends  over  the  mens  veneris, 
and  prefies  an  oblong  tin  funnel  againtt  the  orifice  of  the 
meatus  urinarius.  A bit  of  fponge  is  placed  within  the 
funnel,  and  projefils  a little  over  its  edge,  being  calculated 
to  lie  upon  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  imbibe  the  urine, 
and  conduit  it  into  the  funnel,  from  which  it  drops  into  a 
bladder,  or  fkin  pouch,  purpofely  placed  for  its  reception. 
(Botticher,  vom  Chirurgifchen  Verbande. ) As  the  preced- 
ing apparatus  mutt,  in  all  probability,  put  the  patient  to  in- 
convenience when  {he  fits  down,  Richter  fufpecls,  that  it 
might  be  bed  to  introduce  into  the  urethra  a flexible 
catheter,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  to  be  fattened  to  Juville’s 
flafk,  after  being  properly  fixed  in  the  manner  defcribed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  latter  apparatus.  The  receptacle  can  eafily 
be  retained  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

Having  treated  of  the  incontinence  of  urine,  attended 
with  a paralyfis  of  the  fphinfter  veficte,  we  (hall  next  fpeak 
of  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder  which  has  been  called  J'paf- 
modic , and  ufuallv  arifes  from  the  operation  cf  fome  irritation 
or  another  upon  the  bladder.  In  a cafe  of  this  nature,  it 
is  always  a chief  indication  to  difeover  and  remove,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  active  irritation,  which,  according  to  furgical  au- 
thors, may  be  of  feveral  kinds  : worms,  hemorrhoids, 

cold,  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  a calculus  in  the  bladder, 
an  abfeefs  near  the  anus,  &c.  The  treatment  mutt,  of 
courfe,  be  fubjeft  to  confiderable  variety.  When  the 
particular  nature  of  the  irritation  cannot  he  detefted,  the 
practitioner  mutt;  employ  general  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic 
remedies,  opium,  the  warm  bath,  &c.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
uva  urfi  has  been  preferibed  with  infinite  advantage.  The 
prefent  fort  of  incontinence  of  urine  occafionaliy  occurs 
merely  as  a fymptom  of  epilepfy,  hylleria,  &c.  In  this  cir- 
cumttance,  the  treatment  is  to  be  entirely  directed  againil  the 
original  difeafe.  The  diforder  is  frequently  produced  by 
prelfure  on  the  bladder,  and  therefore  we  fee  it  brought 
on  by  polypi  of  the  uterus,  pregnancy,  or  a defeent  of  the 
womb. 

The  third  fpecies  of  incontinence  of  urine,  cr  that  to 
which  patients  are  only  fubjeft  in  the  night-time,  cannot 
always  be  regarded  as  a difeafe.  In  young  fubjecls,  the 
cafe  is  ufually  one  of  the  three  following  kinds  : the  boy 
either  neglefts  to  get  up,  when  he  feels  an  inclination  to 
make  water  ; or  he  fleeps  fo  foundlv,  that  he  is  utterly  in- 
fenfibie  of  the  calls  of  nature  or  lalliy,  he  dreams  that  he 


is  making  life  of  a chamber-pot,  and  empties  his  bladder,  as 
it  were,  voluntarily.  The  firft  of  thefe  cates  requires 
proper  advice,  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  moderate  chattife- 
ment.  The  fecond,  it  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  ab- 
furdity  and  cruelty  to  endeavour  to  obviate  by  corporal 
punilhment  ; it  is  a true  infirmity,  incidental  to  childhood, 
and  commonly  diiappearing  as  the  boy  grows  a little  older. 
The  application  of  punilhment  to  the  third  inttance  is- 
likewife  quite  irrational  and  improper.  Children  liable  to- 
the  no&urnal  incontinence  ot  urine,  ought  rather  to  be  kept 
from  drinking  too  late  in  the  evening,  and  care  fhould  al- 
ways be  taken  to  make  them  ufe  the  chamber-pot  before 
they  are  put  into  bed.  The  children  alfo,  if  poffible,  fhould 
be  waked  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  water. 

When  adults  are  troubled  with  the  infirmity,  or  children 
continue  affii&ed,  notwithftanding  the  trial  of  ordinary- 
plans,  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the  pulv.  cantbarid.  may  be 
adminittered,  every  evening,  in  lome  milk  of  almonds. 
When  this  plan  fails,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  the 
incontinence  of  urine  is  owing  to  the  operation  of  a pre- 
ternatural irritation  on  the  bladder.  In  this  circumttance, 
if  relief  is  to  be  derived  from  medicines,  it  mull  be  from 
fuch  as  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 

In  obttinate  cafes,  it  has  been  fuggcfled,  that  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  advifing  the  patient  to  retain  his 
urine  a good  deal  in  the  day-time,  by  which  means  the 
bladder,  being  accuftomed  to  hold  a confiderable  quantity 
of  fluid,  would  not  be  fo  prone  to  conti a£l  in  the  night- 
time for  the  expulfion  of  a fmall  quantity. 

Should  all  the  above  methods  prove  ineffectual,  the  only 
refource  left  is  to  put  on  the  patient,  juft  before  bed-time, 
one  of  the  machines  already  defcribed  in  a previous  part  of.  the 
prefent  article. 

In  the  particular  cafe,  where  a fiftulous  communication 
exilts  between  the  bladder  and  vagina,  in  confequence  of 
ulceration,  or  floughing,  if  the  aperture  will  not  heal  by 
making  the  patient  lie  a good  deal  on  the  abdomen,  we  may 
fcarify  the  iides  of  the  opening,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  unite  with  a future.  Perhaps,  in  fome  inilances,  the 
opening  might  be  healed  by  touching  it  with  can  flic,  making 
the  patient  lie  upon  her  abdomen,  and  keeping  a catheter, 
as  much  as  poflibk,  in  the  urethra. 

INCONTINENCY,  in  a moral  fenfc,  is  of  divers  kinds  ; 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  getting 
baftards  ; all  which  are  punifhed  by  flatute.  See  25  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  1 Jac.  I.  cap.  11.  Inconti- 
nency  of  priefls  is  punifhable  by  the  ordinary,  by  imprison- 
ment, &c.  1 Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 

INCORPORATION,  formed  from  in,  and  corpus,  body, 
the  mixing  the  particles  of  different  bodies  fo  together,  as 
to  make  an  uniform  fubilance  or  compofition  of  the  whole, 
without  leaving  any  poffibility  of  difeerning  the  ingredients  or 
bodies  mixed,  in  any  of  their  particular  qualities. 

Incorporation,  in  Law.  See  Corporation. 

INCORPOREAL,  Spiritual  ; a thing-,  or  fubilance, 
which  has  no  body.  See  Spirit  and  Body. 

Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incorporeal,  and  may  fubfift  in- 
dependently of  the  body.  See  Soul. 

Thofe  ideas  which  are  independent  of  bodies,  can  neither 
be  corporeal  themfelves,  nor  he  received  within  a corporeal 
fubjeCl  : they  difeover  to  us  the  nature  of  the  foul,  which  re- 
ceives within  itfelf  what  is  incorporeal,  and.  receives  it  in  a. 
corporeal  manner  too  ; whence  it  is,  that  we  have  incorporeal 
ideas  even  of  bodies  themfelves.  Fenelon. 

Incorporeal  Inheritance , in  Law.  See  Inheritance. 
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INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  corrupted. 
See  Corruption. 

Thus  fpiritual  fub  dances,  as  angels,  human  fouls,  &c. 
and  thus  alfo  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may  be  called 
incorruptible. 

XNCORRUPTIBLES,  Incorruptibiles,  the  name 
of  a fed!  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychians. 

Their  diftinguilhing  tenet  was  that  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrift  was  incorruptible  ; by  which  they  meant,  that  af- 
ter and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the  womb 
of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptlble  of  any  change  or 
alteration;  not  even  of  any  natural  and  innocent  pafiionsj  as 
of  hunger,  third:,  See.  fo  that  he  eat  without  any  occafion, 
before  his  death,  as  well  as  after  his  refurrection.  And' 
hence  it  was  that  they  took  their  name. 

INCRASSANTS,  or  Incrassating  Medicines,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  writers,  and  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
Rich  medicines  as  were  imagined  to  coudenfe  or  thicken  the 


blood  and  humours,  which  were  of  a morbidly  thin  or  fluid 
confidence.  Botli  the  difeafed  condition,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  upon  the  fluids,  were  probably  equally  gratui- 
tous. See  Humoral  Pathology. 

INCREASING  Fault,  in  Mining,  is  applied  by  Mr. 
Faiey  in  bis  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  to  deferibe 
thofe  diflocations  of  the  flrata,  which  are  not  alike  in  all 
parts  of  the  fame  fault,  but  increafe  in  proceeding  one  way 
along  the  fault,  and  decreafe,  or  derange  the  meafures,  a lefs 
number  of  fathoms,  yards,  feet,  Sec.  in  proceeding  in  a con- 
trary direction  : the  phenomena  attending  this  important 
clafs  of  faults,  are  deferibed  in  the  volume  above  quoted, 
and  their  application  to  mineral  furveying  is  (hewn. 

INCREMENT,  Incrementum,  in  Rhetoric,  a fpecies  of 
climax,  gradually  riling  from  the  lowed  to  the  highed. 
Such  as  that  of  Seneca:  “ Turpifdma  tamen  ed  jaclura, 
quie  per  negligentiam  venit et,  fi  volueris  attendere,  magna 
vitse  pars  elabitur  male  agentibus,  maxima  nihil  agentibus, 
tota  aliud  agentibus.”  See  Climax. 
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